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SUBSCRIPTIOX  AXD  INTEKCO]VrMUNIOX. 

The  year  1863  was  noteworthy  for  the  arrival  of  the  tercentenaries  of 
two  events  in  modern  Church  history  which  have  been  fraught  with 
grave  and  lasting  effects  to  the  whole  Christian  world  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance we  are  reminded  in  a  very  remarkable  sermon  which  has 
recently  been  preached  at  Westminster  by  Canon  Wordsworth.^  The 
second  tercentenary,  which  fell  in  the  end  of  the  year,  had  reference  to 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  the  former,  which  occurred  in  January,  was  that 
of  the  final  promulgation  and  first  synodical  subscription  of  the  English 
Articles,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  have  them  now.  Moreover,  in  the 
previous  year,  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  received  honours  from 
unwonted  hands,  as  being  the  bicentenary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
EugUsh  Church,  in  resuming  her  rightful  inheritance,  sealed  her  vic- 
tory over  the  Puritans,  and  confirmed  her  repudiation  of  their  tenets. 
Thus  then,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  we  have  been  induced  to 
review  three  great  ecclesiastical  epochs — turning-points  in  the  stream 

1  The  Tico  Tercenienariet :  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Sunday,  December  15,  1863,  by 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.  Canon  of  Westminster. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  State  of  Subscription  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  University  of  Oxford  :  by  Arthur  Penhiyn 
Stanley,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  &c.  Ac. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  by  W.  J.  Irons,  RD.  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's. 
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of  time — from  whence  has,  in  great  measure,  resulted  the  marshalling  of 
Western  Christians,  here  as  anywhere  else,  under  the  tlirce  opposing 
banners  of  the  Contra-Eeformation,  the  Eeformation,  and  the  Ultra- 
Reformation. 

The  trains  of  thought  into  which  these  centenaries  have  combined 
to  lead  the  minds  of  English  Churchmen  are  not  likely  to  be  very  soon 
discontinued.  They  will,  indeed,  for  a  while,  be  fostered  by  the  loud 
assaults  made  by  a  majority  of  the  Dissenters  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberation  Society — a  poor  return,  as  Bishop  Cotton  has  well  said 
at  Calcutta,  for  the  abolition  of  the  three  State-services.  But  that 
movement  is  not  of  a  character,  we  hope,  to  give  cause  for  lasting 
concern :  if  it  has  occasioned  an  increase  in  the  number  of  meeting- 
houses, it  has  awakened  the  Church's  loyal  children  to  a  clearer  con- 
Bciousness  of  her  principles,  and  of  their  reasons  for  conformity  ;  and 
while  if  has  accelerated  the  secession  of  some  extreme  clerical 
revisionists,  their  place  is  being  more  than  supplied  by  the  transition 
to  our  ranks  of  earnest  and  ingenuous  men,  who  amid  the  din  of  the 
controversy,  have"at  length  recognised  and  been  arrested  by  the  voicf*  of 
truth.  Though  the  so-called  Bicentenary  Movement  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  new  campaign  against  the  English  Church  on  the  part  of 
Ultra-Protestantism,  it  will,  we  think,  prove  as  little  effective  as  was 
the  similar  step — the  intrusion  of  the  Papal  hierarchy — on  the  part  of 
qux  adversaries  at  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  field.  But  within  the 
pale  of  our  Church  undoubtedly  there  are  occurrences  which,  awakmg 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  if  not  alarm,  must  sustain  and  promote  the  attrac- 
tion of  men's  minds  to  the  whole  question  of  our  Beformed  Com- 
munian's  standing-ground,  and  of  the  path  by  which  it  has  come  to  be 
occupied. 

Before  the  appearance  of  these  lines,  the  Privy  Council  judgment 
will  (we  suppose)  have  been  delivered  upon  the  authors  of  the  "  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  and  present  uncertainty  upon  that  score  will  have  ceased. 
May  God  defend  the  right !  We  pray  that^  neither  in  this  case,  nor 
in  that  of  Bishop  Colenso,  there  may  be  any  failure  of  justice,  but  that 
the  Anglican  Communion  may  cease  to  appear  before  the  world 
involved  in  the  scandal  of  permitted  heresy.  But  even  after  ever  such 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  those  proceedings,  there  will  remain  cause 
for  unrelaxed  special  attention  to  the  subject  we  have  indicated. 
Such  cause  would  sufficiently  remain  in  the  fact  that  proposals  for 
altering  the  terms  of  clerical  subscription  have  found  an  advocate  in 
the  influential  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Stanley.  Tliere  is  no  sign,  as 
yet,  that  he  who  is  now  Dean  of  Westminster  has  renounced  any  of 
•the  opinions  to  which  he  gave  utterance  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
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London.  He  stands  thus,  in  antagonism — as  has  been  shown  by  the 
late  Declaration  presented  by  the  Archdeacons  of  London  and  Mid-* 
(Uesex — to  the  great  bulk  of  the  clergy,  pledged  to  make  efforts  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  fonnerly  aimed  at  by  Hoadley  and  Blackbum. 
In  mentioning  these  names,  however,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
implying  that  Dr.  Stanby  has  deviated  from  orthodoxy  to  an  equal 
extent  Ill-omened  as  this  succession  of  leadership  may  be,  and  gravely 
as  we  must  dissent  from  some  of  Dr.  Stanley's  recorded  sentiments 
respecting  some  most  vital  points  of  doctrine,  we  are  fain  to  hope  that, 
like  another  Dean  and  Jewish  historian  before  him,  he  will  live  to  re- 
assure the  Church  against  apprehension,  and  justify  the  more  gentle 
sentence  upon  what  has  been  excepted  to  in  his  earlier  writings. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  usual  arguments  of  a  domestic  character, 
we  observe  that  in  some  quarters  it  is  objected  against  the  present 
state  of  subscription  among  us  that  this  lies  fatally  in  the  way  of  that 
movement  for  restoring  intercommunion  to  which  these  pages  have 
been  so  frequently  devoted.  Without  attempting,  then,  to  repeat  what 
has  been  already  well  said  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Dr.  lions,  and  others, 
we  would  offer  some  remarks  upon  subscription,  chieiiy  as  to  those  of 
its  aspects  with  which  this  journal  is  especially  concerned.  To  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  subject  fully  treated,  we  commend,  in  addition 
to  what  was  previously  to  be  met  with  in  the  stores  of  our  past 
theology,  the  perusal  of  the  statements  of  the  above  authors,  which 
effectually  dispose  of  the  arguments  for  change,  and  vindicate  the 
established  settlement  of  our  Church  on  this  important  head. 

It  seems  to  us  somewhat  surprising  that  Dean  Stanley,  in  giving 
his  account  of  the  state  of  subscription  among  Christians  abroad,  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  Church  in  the  American  States,  as  he  might 
certainly  have  pleaded  her  example  for  even  more  change  than  he 
seek^^.  It  is  but  fair  to  be  reminded,  that  although  the  '<  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,"  in  addition  to  a  Liturgy  nearly  resembling  our 
own,  adopted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  "  with  only  some  slight  cir- 
cumstantial modifications,  in  the  Convention  of  1801,'^  the  following 
Declaration  is  all  that  is  stipulated  by  her  ministers  : — 

**  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  Doctrines  and 
Worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States."^ 

But,  in  fiict^  there  are  well-known  circumstances  which  divest  thin 
American  practice  of  all  weight  as  a  precedent  for  us  at  home.     The 


'  Ootiatitution,  Art.  VII. 
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American  Church  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was  in  a  far  different 
position  to  that  occupied  by  the  Church  in  England.  As  Bishop 
Wilberforce  has  written  :  ^  "  In  all  those  associations  and  prescriptive 
rights  whereby  an  hereditary  Church  maintahis  her  hold  upon  the 
love  and  reverence  of  men,  she  was  necessarily  wanting.  .  .  .  Like  the 
constitution  of  their  nation,  she  seemed  to. her  members  self-formed 
through  their  agency.  They  were  not  grafted  into  a  pre-existing  body ; 
they  were  the  framers  of  a  new  society ;  and  they  felt  towards  it  as 
towards  that  which  they  might  support,  remodel,  or  forsake  at  their 
will."  In  this  tempef  the  Conventions  had  discussed  the  adaptation 
of  the  Prayer-Book ;  and  so,  when  the  question  of  Articles  came  on, 
and  some,  who,  like  Bishop  Provoost,  though  in  a  leading  statiou, 
"  were  of  great  laxity  as  to  the  first  trutlis  of  the  faith,  desired  to 
avoid  entirely  what  they  unhappily  conceived  to  be  a  needless  restric- 
tion on  the  right  of  private  judgment,"*-  wiser  counsels,  indeed, 
defeated  that  proposal,  but  the  result  was  manifestly  a  compromise. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  ignore  the  difference  between  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  Churches  in  point  not  only  of  age  but  of  relations  with 
the  civil  iK)wer — unless  we  are  willing  not  simply  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sions, the  wisdom  of  which  our  ancestors  have  for  three  centuries 
maintained  with  so  much  candour  and  learning,  but  also  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  change  and  damaging  interference  to  a  House  of  Com- 
mons no  longer  necessarily  conformist,  or  Protestant,  or  Christian,  we 
cannot  consent  to  copy  the  American  example.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  well  be  said  that  the  American  Church  has  a  reason  peculiar  to  her- 
self for  the  course  she  took  :  she  sought  to  facilitate  the  incorporation 
of  large  masses  of  Christians  of  foreign  extraction  and  language  and 
ecclesiastical  parentage,  for  whom  she  might  not  otherwise  have 
obtained  the  appropriate  ministrations  of  a  Colliii  and  a  Muhlenberg, 
and  then  again  of  an  TJnonius  and  a  Eeynolds. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  subscription  in  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  contented  unanimity  the 
Articles  and  Formularies  have  been  recognised  by  the  General  Synods 
of  the  infiEint  provinces.  However,  as  the  Committee  of  Toronto  has 
stated,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Charles  II.  which  afiocts  the  home 
Church,  does  not  comprise  the  British  possessions  beyond  the  seas.-* 
Moreover,  as  for  the  Canons  of  1603,  the  subscription  they  specify  is 
only — at  least  in  the  letter  of  their  wording — requii-ed  within  this 
realm ;  and  though  it  has  been  argued  *  that  their  power  extends 

^  Hist,  of  American  Church,  ed.  1844,  p.  238.  *  Ibid.  p.  233. 

'  Colonial  Church  Chroniclt  for  February,  1863,  p.  51. 

*  The  Jerusalem  Bishopric  considered  :  a  Letter  by  James  R.  Uopo,  Chancellor 
of  Salisbury,  p.  17. 
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also  to  all  Bishops  abroad  who  ai-e  suffragans  of  Canterbury,  it  at  least 
seems  certain  that  they  do  not  necessarily  bind  those  new  parts  of  our 
Communion  which  have  metropolitans  of  their  own.  The  Church  in 
those  parts,  therefore,  is  thrown  back  upon  the  Act  13  Elizabeth  ; 
the  only  additional  portion  of  English  ecclesiastical  statute  law 
which  in  any  measure  concerns  her  appears  as  regards  subscrip- 
tion comparatively  unimportant.^  The  Elizabethan  Act  named  not 
saying  anything  whatever  concerning  the  Prayer-Book,  the  Colonial 
Bishops  content  themselves  with  exacting  from  their  clergy  a  promise 
of  conformity  adopted  from  the  Declaration  contained  in  the  subse- 
quent Act  of  1662.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  Eliza- 
hcthan  statute  respecting  the  Articles  strongly  suggests  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  only  Articles  to  which  assent  can  be  legally 
required  in  the  colonies  are  Thiity-eight,  i,e,  the  recension  which 
omits  Art  XXIX.  and  possibly,  also,  the  first  clause  of  Art.  XX. 
Still,  as  we  have  said,  the  Colonial  Churches  have  all  accepted  the 
Articles  as  well  as  the  Formularies  without  inquiry  as  to  possible 
exceptions  such  as  these.*^ 

While,  then,  the  Anglican  Communion  stands  pledged  throughout 
the  whole  British  Empire  to  the  same  Articles  and  Formularies  as 
standards  of  doctrine  and  worship,  a  subscription  to  the  Articles  is  every- 
where exacted  from  the  clei^y ;  but  subscription  to  the  Prayer-Book 
appears  peculiar  to  the  Church  at  home.  It  seems  worthy  of  notice, 
in  passing,  that  the  discussions  which  we  have  had  yearly  to  record  in 
the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Adelaide  refute  the  assumption  of  some, 
that  if  for  subscription  to  the  Prayer-Book  were  substituted  always 
the  promise  of  conformity,  agitation  for  its  revision  would  cease.  It 
seems  to  us  more  likely,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  will  always  be  less 
forward  to  assail  Formularies  to  which  they  not  only  promise  to  con- 
form, but  to  which,  as  at  home,  they  also,  when  beneficed,  solemnly 
promise  assent.  We  wish  not,  however,  for  any  greater  stringency  as 
to  subscription  in  the  daughter  Churches  than  at  present  exists. 
The  maxim  which  we  are  convinced  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  this 
matter  is  "quieta  non  movere."  Let  us  oppose  all  change  as  well  in 
one  direction  as  another  \  let  us  recognise  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
Providence  which  has  cast  our  communion  into  its  present  form,  and 
abstain  from  incurring  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  adding  new  or 

^  For  the  case  of  Canada,  see  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  as  above. 

'  If  on  examination  it  should  be  discovered  that  those  Churches  had  uninten- 
tionally imposed  on  their  Clergy  a  virtuaUy  additional  test,  at  variance  with  an 
unrepealed  imperial  law,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  object  of  the  Article 
not  binding  on  them  would  remain  adequately  met  by  the  language  of  the  Ex- 
Wtations  in  the  Commmiion  Office. 
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intensifying  existing  tests,  while  we  have  as  yet  so  little  intercom*se 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Christian  fold.  This  is  a  business  in  which 
all  experiments  are  hazardous  ;  our  present  position,  when,  among  the 
clergy  themselves,  some  are  confounding  mediaivalism  with  Catholi- 
city, others  Zuinglianism  with  opposition  to  Rome,  and  others  gain- 
saying the  canonicity  of  parts  of  Scripture  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole,  and  when  we  are  so  much  in  the  power  of  a  confessionless 
Parliament  and  a  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  for  whose  com- 
position there  is  no  adequate  safeguard — in  days  like  these,  we  must 
emphatically  avow  our  conviction  (with  all  respect  and  forbearance  as 
to  the  persons  and  the  motives  of  dissentients),  that  any  attempt  to 
unsettle  the  present  state  of  subscription  is  little  short  of  ecclesiastical 
madnesa  There  is  only  one  voice  on  earth  to  which  we  would  givo 
heed,  and  that  we  are  confident  will  never  speak  against  us ;  but  at 
the  bidding  of  a  free  Universal  Council  of  Christendom,  and  not  even 
then  with  blind  submission,  or  without  courting  inquiry,  would  we 
lay  aside  Subscriptions  and  Articles — after  the  precedent  of  Constance 
in  the  matter  of  the  Bohemians. 

But  now  that  English  Churchmen  are  extending  friendly  relations 
¥rith  foreign  Christiana,  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  refrain  from  all 
emaggeraUom  withi  reference  to  our  tests.  .  There  is  one  form  of  ex- 
aggeration, we  think,  into  which  we  are  peculiarly  liable  to  draft,  viz. 
by  refusing  to  invite  any  foreign  Christians  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
the  Missionary  work  in  heathen  lands,  such  as  India,  unless  on  accept- 
ance of  all  our  distinctive  ecclesiastical  enactments  as  to  doctrine  and 
worship.  These  are  many  of  them  but  bye-laws,  as  it  were — muni- 
eipal  appointments  incumbent  on  all  the  citizens  of  our  Sparta ;  still 
to  insist^  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  on  their  absolute  adoption 
by  other  Christians,  who,  not  owing  them  such  allegiance,  are  ready  to 
unite  with  us  in  founding  new  Missionary  settlements,  is  as  far  from 
being  necessary  or  expedient  as  it  is  in  semblance  uncatholic.  The 
words  of  a  speaker  in  the  Liverpool  "  Conference  on  Missions,"  which 
the  Christian  Btmembrancer  has  praised  as  wise  and  pertinent,  are 
worthy  of  quotation  here,  though  their  design  wsb  not  restricted  to 
the  English  Church : — 

"  Was  it  a  necessary  thing  that  the  very  systems  amid  which  we  had 
grown  up ;  systems  that  came  out  of  the  struggles,  contentions,  and  con- 
troversies of  the  Beformation;  systems  that  had  arisen  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elixabeth,  and  daring  the  distracting  times  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts,  which  were  manifestly  imperfect  in  themselves,  though  perhaps 
^e  best  that  could  be  adapted  to  the  states  of  mind  and  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  men  were  then  placed — whether  such  systems  are  what 
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we  fihoiild  take  and  fix,  like  cast-iron  matrioBB^  in  which  ho  moold,  wiUioiil 
necessary  ad^tations,  the  varying  minds  and  eircumsianoes  of  Indiana^ 
Afncans,  &c  ?  Could  we  not  detect  in  these  very  systems  the  causes  of 
hindrance  ?    From  his  own  experience,  he  was  sure  we  could.''  ^ 

A  Missionary  present  at  the  same  Conference  gare,  as  an  instance 
of  minute  transference  of  distinctive  organization  at  home,  that  the 
Free  Kirk  Missionaries  at  Calcutta  exact  of  the  Bengali  candidates  for 
their  ministry  assent  to  the  contents  of  the  "  Deed  of  Demission  "  of 
1843,  which  severed  the  connexion  with  the  Scottish  Establishmeni; 
Though  short  of  such  extravagance  as  that,  it  is  hardly  satisfactory 
to  read  further  that  the  natives  whom  "  the  Bishop  of  Madras  hM 
ordained  to  pastorates  among  the  Syrian  districts  of  Travancore  ^  hftve 
been  required  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  same  Articles  of  Sub^ 
scription  as  those  signed  by  clergymen  in  England/^  afl»r  preliminary 
enlightenment  from  Bishop  Bumef  s  book  and  the  like.  May  we  nol 
question  the  judiciousness  of  this  course,  when  another  was  possible! 
Grant  the  heresy  and  the  deep  moral  degradation  of  the  old  Chureh 
of  St  Thomas ;  is  it  the  most  Hkely  way  to  reform  and  win  her  and 
rescue  her  from  falling  a  prey  to  Tridentinism,  thus  to  insist  on  the 
entire  dissolution  of  her  organic  continuity  and  the  abandonment  of 
all  her  traditional  idiosyncracies  for  those  of  Anglicanism  pur  et  simple  f 
And  what  may  be  urged  with  regard  to  that  slumbrous  form  of  Chria- 
tianity,  long  rooted  in  India,  may  also  be  applied  to  contemporary 
efforts  in  that  field  by  Furopean  Christians,  who  reverence  and  wish 
communion  with  the  English  Church,  but  are  not  prepared  imitt^ 
diately  to  abandon  everything  peculiar  to  their  own  Christian  bilth^ 
places.  Herein  might  we  not  well  take  a  leaf  from  the  more  elastk 
practice  of  Eome  1  The  parochial  system  of  a  Church  established  hi 
one  definite  nationality  is  one  thing ;  Missionary  enterprises  scattered 
over  an  entire  continent  of  heathendom  and  Islam,  multiform  in  civi- 
lization as  well  as  tongue,  is  quite  another.  Apologists  of  the  Free 
Kirk  plead  that  their  **  Presbytery  of  Calcutta"  had  no  power  to  alte* 
a  single  fomi  of  their  denominations,  however  local  or  microscopic  j 


*  Quoted  in  the  CKristtan  Bemembrancer  for  October,  1862,  page  266.  Attempli 
at  contentment  abroad  with  the  home-system,  without  adaptations  or  supplements^ 
lead  to  shortcomings  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  India,  we  are  informed  that  the 
lack  of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Qorem- 
ment  authorities  to  inrist  on  burial,  with  the  Service  by  the  English  ehaplain,^  of 
reprobates  professedly  Romanists^  with  whom  the  priest  of  their  own  communion 
wOl  have  nothing  to  do. 

*  There  is  only  a  seeming  differenoe,  we  apprehend,  between  these  remarks  Mid 
the  paper  called  "A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Wants  of  Indian  liissions,"  which 
appcitfed  in  this  Journal  for  October,  1860.  We  have  no  wish  for  hollow  truces 
and  netttraliging  oompfomkea. 
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Imt  OUT  own  Bishops  are,  we  believe,  unfettered  by  any  law  in  India 
from  adopting,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  apostolic  power,  a  discre- 
tionary practice  towards  such  non-Anglican  Missionaries  and  Missions 
as  would  submit  to  their  jurisdiction  and  oversight.  Perhaps,  if  this 
view  had  been  more  clearly  taken  and  more  timely  acted  on,  there 
would  have  been  less  persistence  in  limiting  our  Indian  Episcopate  to 
three;  for  those  who  have  objected  to  the  erection  of  new  sees — in 
favour,  probably,  at  first,  of  well-tried  members  of  our  English  Mission- 
staff — ^have,  in  doing  so,  expressed  the  apprehension  that  the  measure 
would  lead  to  attempts  to  abolish  the  disciplinary  discrepancies  and 
accommodations  which,  without  canonical  warrant,  and  partly  also 
notwithstanding  engagements  theoretically  binding,  liave  almost  un- 
avoidably arisen  within  the  Missionary  charges.  It  is  not,  we  are 
confident^  essential  to  postpone  the  extension  of  the  Indian  Episcopate 
until  the  converts  can  stand  without  support  from  Europe,  in  order 
to  avoid  depriving  their  Church  of  the  power  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances ;  the  first  Bishops  of  Tinnevelly,  and  Agra,  and  Lahore,  need 
not  necessarily  be  Hindus ;  English  Augustines,  no  longer  insignifi- 
cant in  numbers,  could,  in  consultation  with  the  Church  at  homo, 
devise  measures,  in  the  eclectic  temper  of  St.  Gregory,  not  only  for 
the  special  needs  of  the  converts  already  gathered,  but  for  gathering 
many  more  by  help  of  labourers  from  other  lands  than  Britain. 

If,  without  compromise  of  evangelical  truth  or  apostolical  order, 
union  can  be  secured  with  any  band  of  foreign  Missionaries,  provided 
English  uniformity  is  not  insisted  on,  our  Bishops  in  India  are,  we 
opine,  as  free  from  prohibition  to  follow  the  example  already  set  them 
by  their  brethren  in  tbe  United  States,  as  they  are  constrained  to 
imitate  it  by  the  considerations  of  utihty,  ancient  precedent,  and 
courtesy  to  foreign  Christian  well-wishei-s.  But  if  unhappily  no 
friendly  overtures  should  be  made,  the  Anglican  Church  will  not  be 
left  to  an  unprofitable  monopoly  of  India  and  similarly-circumstanced 
heathen  territories ;  for,  as  Archdeacon  Grant  ^  has  pointed  out,  after 
Dr.  Pusey,  Primitive  Canons  have  expressly  enacted  that  "  any 
Bishops  may  gain  unto  their  own  Church  places  which  were  neglected 
by  their  own  Bishops,  after  six  months'  warning."  When  the  obliga- 
tion is  unfulfilled,  the  right  falls  to  the  ground. 

"Is  not  the  body"  of  the  Church  more  than  her  " raiment "  1  Is 
it  not  undesirable  to  impair  the  unity  of  the  former  by  unseasonably 
requiring  a  uniformity  of  the  latter  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  such  mea- 
sures were  devised  as  the  Church's  principles  permit,  to  abate  the 


*  Bampton  Lecturefl,  p.  809.    Cone.  Milev.  2,  c.  24, 
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Christian  disintegration  which  at  present  gooa  on  without  diminution, 
distracting  inquiring  souls,  and  filling  with  arguments  the  mouths  of 
scoffers,  the  Anglican  Church  abroad  would  escape  the  semblance  of 
Donatism  and  more  than  Tridentine  exclusiveness ;  she  would  in- 
creasingly attract  foreign  Christians  to  her  as  a  centre  of  consistent 
Catholicity,  while  maintaining  with  all  reverence,  gratitude,  and  firm- 
ness, the  existing  subscriptions  to  her  Articles  and  Formularies  at  the 
hands  of  her  "  native-bom  subjects,"  but  avoiding  the  exaggeration  of 
making  them  a  sine  qud  non  for  the  "  naturalization  "  of  others. 

Here  we  will  pause  for  the  present ;  but  we  have  something  more 
to  offer  our  readers  before  we  shall  have  sufficiently  redeemed  the 
promise  implied  in  the  title  of  these  remarks.  M. 


ITALY. 

At  Turin,  in  the  Medmiore,  Dr.  Passaglia  has  been  elaborately  refuting 
the  infidel  Kenan's  '^  Vie  de  J^sus,"  in  the  course  of  which  task  he  has 
shown  full  familiarity  with  the  treasures  of  English  theology.  In  the 
same  magazine  appear  each  month  calm  and  learned  vindications  of  the 
position  which  its  editor  has  taken  up  towards  the  Court  of  Home. 
"We  observe  that  Dr.  Passaglia  argues  against  the  education  of  youths 
intended  for  the  priesthood  in  seminaries  exclusively  clerical,  and 
contends  against  an  objection  raised  from  the  language  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  that,  as  that  Council  was  not  the  first  which  regulated  such 
matters  of  discipline,  so  its  fiat  concerning  them  can  never  be  final — 
the  Church's  attitude  towards  society  ought  to  modify  as  society 
advances.  In  no  other  respect,  however,  do  we  see  this  divine  taking 
steps  in  a  reform  direction,  though  some  of  his  friends  are  calling  for 
"  the  secularisation  of  the  Bible." 

At  Naples,  the  Colonna  di  Fuoco,  which  has  for  some  time  past 
been  resuscitated,  has  of  late  contained  some  most  vehement  diatribes 
against  the  degraded,  epicurean,  obscurantist^  majority  of  the  Italian 
Bishops.  Very  many  of  the  sees  remain,  however,  destitute  of  any 
occupants  at  all,  the  recent  bold  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  fill  up  episcopal 
vacancies  being  restricted  to  the  region  over  which  his  temporal  power 
extended  before  the  Eevolution.  The  same  journal  shows,  £rom  the 
Decretals  themselves,  that  the  formula  of  retractation  required  by  the 
Eoman  Penitentiary  to  be  applied  by  the  confessor  to  penitents  asking 
for  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  is  a  tyrannical  and  unauthorized 
imposition. 

The  number  of  commonicants  in  the  Established  Church  continues 
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to  diminish.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  becoming  faithless  and 
practically  un-Christian  altogether.  The  Valdese  and  foreign  Ultra- 
Protestants  reap  an  abundant  harvest  from  among  the  better-disposed 
of  the  seceders ;  but  the  converts  are  restless,  and  go  from  one  deno- 
mination to  another  continually.  Some  of  them  enter  into  communion 
for  a  while  with  the  Anglican  chaplains,  but  they  generally  are  not 
content  to  stop  with  Liturgy  and  Ej)i8copacy. 

Not  only  irreligion,  but  immorality  has  gone  on  increasing,  while 
the  Government  has  timidly  delayed  to  take  measures  for  supplying 
the  vacant  sees  with  Bishops  on  whom  the  country  might  rely.  It  is 
rumoured,  however,  that  tliis  pernicious  hesitation  is  likely  soon  to 
come  to  an  end,  and  we  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  debates  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  for  an  expected  handling  of  the  question. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  by  an  Italian  juries t,  friendly  to  (yliurch- 
refomi,  will  serve  to  show  with  what  desperate  obstinacy  the  Romolings 
are  counter- working  : — 

"The  Cardinal  de  Angelis,  with  other  Bishops  not  under  arrest,  is 
finding  ways  to  act  on  the  Royal  Family,  and  so  on  the  Government. 
The  Duchess  of  Genoa,  surrounded  by  her  priests,  has  set  on  foot  special 
devotions  in  her  private  chapel.  The  Minister,  thus  influenced,  will  not 
move  an  inch  in  favour  of  the  clerico-hberal  party,  but  leaves  everything 
in  suspense.  This  has,  probably,  saved  us  a  schism  here ;  but  a  reform, 
with  clergy  at  its  head,  will  come  about,  sooner  of  later,  if  not  with  Kome, 
in  spite  of  her.  The  letters  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  have  made 
a  great  impression,  and  foimd  their  way  into  the  hands  of  high  personages." 

"We  may  add,  that  the  three  letters  of  Canon  "Wordsworth,  with 
which  the  Anglo-Italian  series  began,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Curia, 
and,  while  their  authorship  remained  a  secret,  a  private  intimation 
was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Passaglia,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  written  by 
him,  offering  preferment  to  a  bishopric  as  a  bribe  for  future  silence ! 

To  every  Christian  man,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Anglican,  or 
anything  else,  if  he  hold  but  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  j^resent  religious 
state  of  Italy  is  an  object  of  fearful  interest,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  in  intercessory  prayer. 

P.S.— The  Turin  Official  Gazette  of  December  23  publishes  the  follow- 
ing : — "  At  the  last  Consistory  the  Pope  nominated  several  bishops  to  sees 
in  the  Bomagna,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria.  By  so  doing  the  Pope  con- 
sidered that  he  was  performing  an  act  of  Sovereignty  in  those  provinces, 
rather  than  exercising  his  spiritual  authority,  since  other  episcopsd  sees  are 
vacant  in  other  Italian  provinces,  nominations  to  which  have  been  vainly 
solicited  by  the  Government.  The  Gt)vemment  will  take  measures  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  State^  and  yrill  refuse  to  execute  the  necessary 
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(From  tho  Chicago  NorthrWestem  Chujxh.) 

SoMB  time  since  we  amiounced  that  the  Eer.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  D«D.  a 
pfominent  and  much-efiteemed  Lutheran  clergyman,  has  applied  to  the 
Bishop  of  Illinois  to  he  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  this  Church,  and  that 
be  was  passing  the  prescribed  time  in  preparation  for  the  consummation 
of  his  wishes.  As  we  anticipated,  when  we  considered  Dr.  Reynolds' 
prominence  in  the  Church  he  had  left,  and  his  well-known  ability,  he  has 
iK>t  been  wholly  allowed  by  his  Lutheran  brethren  to  take  this  step  in 
peace.  The  subjoined  reply  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  to  a  harsh  and  unjustifiable 
attack  upon  him  by  the  Philadelphia  Lutheran  and  Misnonary,  is  of  deep 
interest — aside  from  its  personal  nature — as  containing  a  statement  from 
one  who  knows  of  the  dissensions  and  difficulties  in  the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  and  of  the  relation  which  that  Church  bears  to  our  own : — 

''  Haying  withdrawn  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  paHly  on  account  of 
its  wide-spread  diyistons  and  yiolent  controrersies,  I  am  naturally  ayerae 
to  transferring  anything  of  that  character  into  the  relations  which  I  hare 
just  formed  wiUi  the  Episoopal  Church.  Hence,  I  hare  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  various  assauhs  that  haye  been  made  upon  me  in  sundry  papers^ 
prc^esoing  to  represent  the  Lutheran  Church,  especiaUy  the  Lutheran  and 
Miuiimary,  pnUished  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylyania.  But  the  last  number 
of  the  paper  just  named  has  an  article  of  so  yirulent  a  character^  from  its 
Pittsburg  editor,  Jh*  PassaTant,  and  so  eyidently  designed  to  place  the 
Church  with  which  I  have  united,  as  well  as  myself^  in  a  false  position^ 
that  it  seems  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  correct  its  utter  misrepresenta- 
tions. ♦  •  •  »  • 

The  most  serious  diarge  is,  that  I  enter  the  Episcopal  Church  as  an 
STOwed  eontemner  of  her  Articles  of  Faith,  and  that  in  this  I  am  fencou-* 
raged  by  one  of  her  Bishops  and  clergy.  This  is  not  said  just  in  so  many 
words,  but  it  is  the  implication  of  statements  in  regard  to  eonyer8ationB,(ke. 
repvesented  as  haying  been  held  with  me,  by  certain  persons  not  named. 
Haying  nothing  to  eonceal,  I  am  hee  to  acknowledge  that  a  remark  of 
mine,  made  in  the  freedom  of  a  private  conversation,  and  based  upon  a 
misapprehension  by  me  of  a  historical  statement  then  recently  made  to  me 
by  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  gives  some  colour  to 
this  misrepresentation.  But  that  remark  implied  no  disrespect  of  the 
Thirty *nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  their  recension  as 
adopted  by  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  either  upon  my  part  or  that 
ol  the  gentleman  whose  remarks  I  partially  misunderstood. 

It  is  also  true  that,  in  statements  of  my  doctrinal  views  to  the  Bishop 
afid  dergy  of  IHimns,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  these  subjects,  I 
have  imheritatingly  avowed  my  accordance  with  the  great  evangelical 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Augsburgh  Confessioti. 
But  neither  they  nor  I  regard  this  as  derogatory  to  tiie  authority  of  the 
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Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  all  the  standard  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
England  declare  to  be  based  upon  and  essentially  accordant  with  the 
Augsburgh  Confession,  the  pointe  wherein  they  differ  being  such  as  arc 
open  questions  in  the  liberal  system  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

That  I  formerly  took  a  different  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Episcopal 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  I  freely  admit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  enter- 
tained very  different  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  also. 
Looking  over  the  whole  field  of  my  movement  in  theological  opinion,  I 
find  that  I  have  approximated  to  the  Episcopal  Church  just  as  I  have  to 
the  Lutheran — that  the  same  arguments  which  reconcile  me  doctrinally 
with  the  one  do  the  same  with  the  other.  Nor  has  my  opposition  ever 
been  stronger  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church  than  to  those  of 
the  Lutheran.  A  careful  study  of  the  highest  authorities  in  each  Churcli 
satisfies  me  alike  of  their  original  and  essential  agreement,  and  is  to  nie  a 
new  argument  for  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  at  wliich  I  have  anived. 

But  it  is  alleged  against  me  that  I  have  greatly  changed  my  views  iu 
regard  to  Episcopacy,  as  a  system  of  Church  government  ?  I  cannot  deny 
it ;  but  I  pray  my  Lutheran  fnends  to  consider  that  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  country  has  driven  me  to  these  conclusions. 
Although  Dr.  Passavant  intimates  that  I  have  been  involved  in  controversy 
in  various  parts  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  cannot  deny  that  those  con- 
troversies were  not  of  my  making,  and  that,  from  my  earliest  connexion 
with  the  Church,  I  laboured  to  promote  its  unity  and  union,  both  internal 
and  external.  But  after  studying  this  problem  for  many  long  and  weary 
years,  I  have  finally  given  it  up  in  despair,  so  far  as  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  is  concerned.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  the  dissensions  and  divisions  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
instead  of  diminishing,  are  increasing  and  extending  from  year  to  year.  The 
doctrinal,  as  well  as  the  organic  (synodical)  difference,  becomes  greater,  and 
more  strongly  marked.  Twenty  years  since,  doctrinal  differences  were 
scarcely  noticed.  The  difference  between  the  General  Synod  and  its  oppo- 
nents was  chiefly  that  of  organization,  and  greater  or  less  activity  in  works  of 
Christian  benevolence.  Now,  however,  parties  are  more  violent  and  anta- 
gonistic in  the  General  Synod  than  they  ever  were  out  of  it,  as  witness  the 
weekly  invectives  of  the  LutJieran  and  Observer  against  each  other,  each, 
meanwhile,  claiming  to  be  the  organ  of  public  sentiment  in  the  General 
Synod.  In  that  body  there  are,  at  least,  three  sharply  defined  parties, 
and  outside  of  it  six  or  seven  more,  each  with  a  synodical  organization  of 
its  own,  and  generally  as  hostile  to  all  other  Synods  as  it  is  to  the  General 
Synod. 

In  this  I  fail  to  see  the  first  elements  of  Christian  organic  life — unity^ 
brotherly  love,  efficiency.  There  is  in  it  no  response  to  the  sacerdotal 
prayer  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  as  recorded  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
xvii.  21,  *  TluU  they  all  may  he  one,  that  the  loorld  may  believe  tJtat  Thou 
hast  sent  me.*  I  do  not  deny — I  do  not  doubt,  that  there  are  many 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  true  members  of  His  mystical 
Body.  But  they  do  not  show  it  externally  whilst  they  *  bite  and  devour 
mu  another f  the  inevitable  tendency  of  which  is^  instead  of  edifying  each 
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other  in  lore,  to  '  consume  *  and  desti-oy  *  one  another;'  To  what  else^ 
abo;  are  wo  to  attribute  tJie  immense  losses  of  tlie  Lutheran  Church  here 
in  members  and  material — whole  families,  congregations,  and*  generations, 
going  into  other  denominations  ?  The  feeble  life  of  their  schools,  colleges, 
and  theological  seminaries,  missions,  and  charitable  operations?  I  can 
account  for  all  this  only  by  these  fatal  dissensions  and  distractions,  mis- 
gOTemmentf  and  anarchy — in  a  word,  the  want  of  a  central  power,  to  give 
unity  and  direction  to  the  movements  of  the  Church.  Such  a  power,  I 
take  it,  is  Episcopacy. 

Nor  is  this  an  idea,  or  power,  foreign  to  Lutheranism.  The  declara- 
tions of  tlie  Augsburgh  Confession  are  clear  upon  this  point : — *  We  do 
not  propose  to  deprive  tlie  Bishops  of  their  power, ^  is  its  well-known  ex- 
pression. Sweden  and  Denmark  have  always  retained  the  Episcopate,  and 
Germany  has  again  and  again  endeavoured  to  restore  it.  The  earliest 
sympathies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  country  were  also  with  their 
Episcopal  brethren.  The  first  Churches  that  required  English  preaching, 
the  Swedes  upon  the  Delaware,  called  in  Episcopal  ministers  to  their 
assistance.  A  formal  resolution  of  the  New  York  German  Ministerium  is 
well  known  to  have  recommended  its  English  members,  requiring  English 
preaching,  to  go  to  Episcopal  churches.  A  still  closer  union  was  fonned 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Episcopalians  in  North  Carolina.  A  son  of 
Miihlenberg,  the  patriarch  of  American  Lutheranism,  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  for  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Virginia.  Was  not  that 
the  natural  flow  of  Lutheran  sympathies  ?  And  why  should  they  not  again 
take  the  same  direction  ? 

So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  worship.  Those  Lutheran  Churches 
that  have  used  an  English  litiu'gy  have  always  incorporated  with  it  moro 
or  less  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  I  doubt  not  that  if  the 
English  congregations  were  consulted,  all  those  who  desire  a  litiu*gy 
would  decidedly  prefer  the  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  any  that  have 
heretofore  been  presented  to  them.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  own  conclusion, 
afier  the  careful  study  and  use  of  the  Episcopal  forms  of  worship  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

Such,  also,  are  the  leading  causes  which  have  detennined  my  transition 
to  the  Episcopal  Church — the  distractions,  divisions,  bitter  controversies, 
and  hopeless  struggles,  in  which  the  Lutheran  Church  is  involved — the 
accordance  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  I  had  there  embraced  with 
that  maintained  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  my 
preference  for  its  forms  of  woiship^and  above  all,  my  conviction  that  the 
system  of  government  maintained  by  the  Episcopal  Church  is  the  proper 
corrective  for  the  weakness  and  anarchical  tendencies  of  the  Lutheranism 
of  the  United  States. 

In  these  conclusions,  I  shoidd  be  very  glad  to  have  my  friends  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  with  whom  I  have  been  so  long  associated,  united  with 
me.  But  if  that  cannot  be,  I  am  confident  that  they  will  not  deny  me  the 
right  to  exercise  my  own  judgment,  and  carry  out  my  conscientious  con- 
victions, although  Uiese  may  dilFer  very  widely  from  their  own.  Of  this 
they  have  already  given  me  the  most  satisfactory  assurances,  both  publicly 
Wid  privately :  so  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Lut/ieran  and  Missionary 
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reprcsenta  only  the  more  narrow  eectarianism  of  the  illustrious  name  with 
which  it  is  associated.  Very  different  is  the  tone  of  the  Lutheran  OhMn^er, 
of  Baltimore,  the  oldest  and  most  widely-circulated  paper  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  whose  kindly  notice  of  my  change  of  ecclesiastical  relations 
has  drawn  down  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  myself,  the  most  unmeasured 
ahuse  from  the  Lutheran  and  Mimonary,  Having  had  no  communica- 
tion of  any  kind  whatever  with  the  editors  of  the  Observer  since  my  deci- 
sion was  made  in  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  until 
after  the  publication  of  these  charges  of  the  lowest  and  most  paltry  motives 
were  fulminated  against  them  by  the  Philadelphia  paper,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  I  should  state  this  fact,  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  such  mis- 
representations. Incredible,  however,  as  it  may  appear  to  the  editors  ot 
the  LuUitran  and  Misnonary,  such  liberal  sentiment,  and  Christian 
courtesy,  and  warmth  of  private  friendship,  are  only  what  those  who  have 
ever  known  them  would  naturally  expect  from  the  present  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  Lutheran  Observer,  Drs.  Stork,  Diehl,  and  Conrad.  To 
these,  and  all  my  other  friends  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  with  whom  I  have 
been  so  many  years  associated  in  the'  same  labours,  for  what  we  believed 
(o  be  the  roost  sacred  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  well  as  of  our 
common  Christianity,  I  need  give  no  assurance  of  my  unchanged  regard  ; 
only  begging  them  to  believe,  that  in  the  new  relations  which  I  have 
formed,  I  am  actuated  by  the  same  love  of  truth  and  devotion  to  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  right  and  duty,  for  which  they  have  heretofore  given 
me  credit ;  and  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  that  we,  and  all  Christ's 
true  disciples  upon  earth,  may  yet  *  see  eye  to  eye,*  and  act  as  members  of 
that  one  Holy  Church  which  is  the  communion  of  saints. 

W.  M.  Reynolds. 
Chioago,  nilnoifi,  Oct.  20, 1868.'' 

The  following  compliment  to  Dr.  Beynolds,  from  the  Lutheran  Observer 
of  Baltimore,  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  attack  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Missionary : — 

"  His  withdrawal  to  the  Episcopal  Church  was  a  real  loss  to  us.  He 
was  one  of  our  most  accomplished  scholars,  and  had  been  long  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  had  collected  mast  valuable 
material  for  a  first-rate  history  of  our  Church  in  this  country ;  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  best-informed  man  in  English  hymnology  that  we  have  among 
us ;  he  had  most  thoroughly  studied  all  the  great  and  vital  Church  ques- 
tions that  are  now  agitata,  and  will  have  to  be  settled  before  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  can  rise  and  shine ;  he  has  occupied  some  of  the  most 
honourable  and  responsible  positions  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  The 
withdrawal  of  such  a  man  from  the  ministry  of  any  Church  is  a  great  loss. 
We  regretted  that  it  should  happen  at  tiie  very  time  when  his  friends  had 
started  the  project  of  providing  the  means  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
one  of  our  imi>ortant  seats  of  learning.  But  Dr.  Reynolds  has  merely 
exercised  a  right  which  we  all  concede,  and  he  has  not  forfeited  any  claim 
to  our  respect  and  fraternal  regard." 
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The  New  York  Church  Journal  has  done  us  the  honour  to  reprint,  in 
exfenso,  our  late  article  upon  the  Church  in  Liberia,  accompanying  it  with 
the  following  editorial,  for  the  general  tone  of  which  we  are  thankful, 
although  we  shall  probably  have  something  to  say  on  certain  points  in  it 
hereafter : — 

"  We  call  the  special  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Church 
problem  in  Liberia  to  this  article  in  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 
There  are  some  errors  in  it,  however,  which  we  feel  bound  to  correct. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  American  Church  has  laid  down  any 
fffnfrcd  principle  that  civil  independence  includes,  ipso  facto,  ecclesiaa- 
tical  independence.  This  is  just  the  mistake  our  Southern  brethren  have 
made.  The  Preface  of  our  Prayer-Book  merely  asserts  what  was  a  fact  in 
our  own  case,  but  without  any  general  statement  applying  to  any  case 
besides  our  own.  Moreover,  though  the  American  Colonies  were  a  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  Liberia  has  never  been  at  any  time  a  portion  of 
these  United  States,  nor  a  part  of  any  territory  thereof.  Its  ecclesiastical 
dependence  on  us  has  not  been  because  it  was  dependent  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  to  civil  affairs.  If  it  has  any  right  to  be 
an  independent  National  Church,  therefore,  that  right  has  been  complete 
from  the  first  establishment  of  that  republic. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  American  Church  has  laid  down  any 
general  principle  by  which  any  six  clergymen  anywhere  may  organize 
themselves  into  a  Diocese,  and  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Bishop.  The 
right  is  strictly  limited  to  such  clergymen  and  lay  deputies  of  parishes  as 
are  '  in  any  of  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  thereof,  not  now  repre- 
sented.' It  is  coupled  with  the  condition  of  adopting  our  Constitution,  and 
thus  securing  all  the  checks  and  safeguards  of  our  whole  ecclesiastical 
system.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  clergymen  or  laymen  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  does  not  authorize  the  action  in 
Liberia. 

It  if*  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  American  Canons  justify  the  claim 
that  presbyters  and  laymen  under  a  foreign  Missionary  Bishop  may  sever 
themselves  from  him,  whenever  they  please,  by  their  own  act.  The  Ame- 
rican Canons  have  simply  provided  that  every  foreign  Missionary  Bishop 
^  ah^xU  h/xve  jurisdiction  and  government y  aceording  to  the  Canons  of  this 
Church,  over  all  misnonaries  or  clergymen  of  this  Church,  resident  in  the 
district  or  country  for  which  he  may  have  been  consecrated.'  The  *  district 
or  country '  for  which  Bishop  Payne  was  consecrated  is  *  Cape  Palmas  and 
parts  adjacent ' — a  description  which  has,  from  the  first,  included  Liberia. 
Tlic  Liberian  clergy  and  laity,  therefore,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
BisJayp  Payne ;  and  the  American  Canons  know  of  no  mode  by  which 
they  can  get  away  from  it.  No  Canon  has  been  passed  providing  for  the 
organization  of  any  Diocese  in  a  foreign  Mission  ;  for  there  was  no  foreign 
Mission  in  so  forward  a  state  as  to  call  for  any  such  action.  So  far  as  the 
Vmorican  Canons  are  concerned,  tlierefore,  the  Liberian  organization  is 
eimply  null  and  void. 
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If  there  aro  any  who  doubt  the  coixectncss  of  our  reasouuig  in  this 
matter,  we  would  quote,  as  entirely  conclusive,  the  Resolution  unanimously 
adopted  on  the  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boai-d  of  Missions,  aej 
reported  by  the  Bishop  of  Maine,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  to  whom  tho 
question  was  referred : — 

*  Hesolved, — That  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  branch  of  the  Chui-ch  in  Liberia,  and 
the  difficulties  therein,  depending  upon  tJ^e  absence  of  any  Canon  of  th^ 
Church  providing  for  action  i7i  siu^h  cases,  it  is  affectionately  recom- 
mended to  the  clergy  and  members  of  our  communion  in  that  country  to 
delay  the  attempt  to  consummate  the  now  proposed  aiTangement,  and  any 
further  final  action  in  the  premises,  until  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Church,  when  measures  not  now  within  the  power  of 
this  Board  can  be  adopted  to  provide  for  united  action  in  preparing  for 
such  a  change,  and  for  perfect  harmony  in  its  consummation.' 

It  must  bo  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  wJuittver 
for  the  Liberian  action  in  our  American  Constitution  and  Canons,  which 
are  strictly  local  in  their  language  and  operation.  Our  English  friends 
would  understand  the  difference  very  cleai-ly,  if  any  one  should  argue  that 
because  no  Bishop  of  a  See  in  England  can  be  consecrated  without  a  conrfc 
d^elire  from  the  Queen,  tlierefore  no  Bishop  could  be  consecrated  for  the 
interior  of  Central  Africa  without  a  similar  conge  d'elire  from  the  King  of 
Dahomey. 

The  case  is  then  thrown  back  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  Church 
Catholic  from  the  beginning;  and  according  to  these  there  can  be  no 
independent  organization  without  first  having  a  Bishop  of  their  own  to 
rally  round — *  no  Church  without  a  Bishop.'  And  there  can  be  no  *  i/idV- 
pendent  National  Church '  without  a  sufficient  number  of  Bishops  to  keep 
up  their  own  succession  within  themselves.  When  the  Church  of  the 
United  States  organized,  it  had  four  Bishops,  with  a  prospect  of  more. 
^Vhen  our  Southern  brethren  organized,  they  had  ten  Bishops.  Liberia 
has  none,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  one  of  her  own  ;  nor  has  she  room 
for  more  than  one  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
parallel  whatever. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  as  our  civil  system  in  this  comitry  does  not 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  holding  and  governing  distant  colonies  like 
tliose  of  England,  so  our  ecclesiastical  system  does  not  make  full  or 
adequate  provision  for  the  organization  and  government  of  distant  Mis- 
sions. Foreign  Missionary  Bishops  are  expressly  excluded  from  our  House 
of  Bishops,  and  their  clergy  and  people  are  represented  neither  in  our 
Diocesan  or  General  Conventions ;  nor  have  we  provided  any  method  by 
which  they  may  organize  themselves.  Our  system  has  very  little  flexibility 
for  such  work  as  that;  nor  is  it  likely  that  this  feature  of  it  will  be  changed. 
But  we  venture,  with  all  due  deference,  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  will  tho  most  easily  and  the  most  pleasantly  obviate  these 
and  all  other  difficulties. 

Let  the  Church  of  England  take  the  Church  in  Liberia  under  her  pro- 
tection, Tho  same  principle  which  has  allowed  of  tlie  consecration  of 
Bishops  Mackenzie,  Tozer,  Twells,  and  Staley,  will  allow  the  consecration 
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of  a  Bishop  for  Liberia ;  the  jurisdiction  of  all  being  equally  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  die  Queen's  dominions.  The  Church  in  Liberia  might  well 
ask  this  of  England^  upon  the  eispi-ess  ground  that  the  American  Church  has 
provided  no  means  by  which  a  canonical  organization  can  take  place^  or 
by  which  a  Bishop  of  Liberia  could  be  appointed  such  as  would  conform  to 
the  laws  of  that  Eepublic>  which,  we  beheve,  exclude  all  but  men  of  colour 
from  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  furthermore,  that  two  years  must  elapse 
before  another  Greneral  Convention  can  meet  and  act.  If  there  should  be 
hesitatioii  in  England  as  to  acting  on  such  a  request,  a  communication 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England,  addressed  to  our  Board  of 
Missions,  which  will  meet  next  October,  would,  we  think,  draw  forth  such 
a  response  as  would  remove  all  fear  of  difficulty ;  and  if  the  action  of  our 
General  Convention  be  needed  to  sanction  the  arrangement,  we  are  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  withheld.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  be  a  very 
general  sense  of  relief  at  getting  free  from  a  troublesome  question  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner.  And  i^  in  addition,  the  Bishops  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  St.  Helena,  with  the  Bishop  of  Monrovia,  and  perhaps  a  Bishop  of 
Abbeokuta  (or  some  other  inland  town),  were  duly  organized  into  a  PrO" 
vince,  there  would  be  an  assurance  of  steadiness  and  permanence  which 
could  never  be  given  by  the  '  Independent  National  Church,'  which  has 
organized  itself  with  six  clergymen  and  seven  laymen. 

We  have  received  the  printed  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  at  Monrovia, 
in  the  so-called  organization.  There  is  apparent,  in  many  places,  a  strong 
and  gratifying  Churchly  tone,  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  few 
changes  made  in  the  Prayer-Book  are  all  for  the  better,  and  such  as  we 
would  gladly  see  introduced  into  our  own,  being  simply  a  return  to  lan- 
guage injudiciously  altered  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  1789.  But  we  beg 
the  bretlu^n  there  to  take  some  other  name  than  *  Gbnbbal  Council '  for 
their  gatherings.  We  are  sorry  our  Southern  brethren  set  them  the  example* 
It  would  be  better  to  say  *  National  Council,'  or  even  the  word  *  Council  * 
alone  would  be  sufficient,  as  they  retain  the  woitl  '  Synod '  for  Diocesan 
meetings.  To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  General  Councils, 
like  that  of  Nice  with  318  Bishops,  or  Chalcedon  with  630  Bishops,  the 
idea  of  calling  by  the  same  grand  title  a  little  gathering  of  six  clergymen 
and  seven  laymen  is  rather  running  the  thing  into  the  ground. 

If  the  nine  months'  resolution  adopted  at  the  Liberian  meeting  has  been 
adhered  to  in  practice,  the  new  organization  octtLally  went  into  full  forct 
and  efeet  on  the  18th  of  November,  1863.  The  whole  action  of  that 
meeting  was,  as  we  have  shown,  null  and  void,  so  far  as  any  authority  of 
our  American  Canons  may  be  claimed  for  it. 

But,  as  is  evident  from  the  language  used  by  the  Board  of  Missions  on 
the  subject,  there  is  none  but  kindly  feeling  entei-tained  among  us  towards 
our  Liberian  brethren ;  and  there  will  be  no  unreasonable  wish  to  hinder 
any  arrangement  of  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  in  such  way  as  may  promise 
best  for  the  permanent  strength  and  growth  of  the  Church  in  Africa. 

As  for  our  Mission  at  Cape  Palmas,  notwithstanding  the  many  martyrs 
who  have  there  borne  witness  to  ihe  truth,  and  offered  up  their  lives  freely 
in  testimony  of  their  devotion  to  it,  we  confess  that  it  is  hard  to  look 
forward  to  its  fritiue  with  much  of  hopefrUnew.     The  changing  state  of 
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afSeiirs  in  our  own  country  renders  it  certain  that  the  demands  of  humanity 
^d  religion  in  behalf  of  the  piillions  of  Africans  among  us  will  be  enough 
to  absorb  all  our  disposable  means  and  energies,  and  ten  times  as  much,  if 
it  could  be  had ;  and  this  new  and  imperative  demand  will  last  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  the  future.  We  fear  that,  if  our  African  Mission  is  to  be 
supported  at  all,  it  must  be,  eventually,  by  jmssing  into  the  haqds  of  our 
brethren  of  the  Church  of  England." 


VISITATION  VOYAGE  OF  THE  BISIlOP  OF  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND IN  1803. 

(From  the  Newfoundland  Telegraph,) 

The  Church- ship — the  Haivk — left  St.  Johi^'s  immediately  after  the 
Morning  Service,  with  Holy  Communion,  on  St.  John  Baptist's-day. 
The  Bishop  went  on  boaid  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mountain  and  Nicholas, 
and,  having  seen  the  ship  safe  out  of  the  Nairows,  and  instructed  the 
captain  to  await  his  arrival  at  Ferryland,  returned  to  St.  John's  in  the 
pilot's  boat.  It  had  previously  been  arranged  that  the  Bishop  and  clergy 
should  be  conveyed  the  next  morning  \n  a  steamer  to  Fen-yland,  to  con- 
secrate the  new  church  in  that  Mission. 

Thursday,  June  25. — At  6.30  a.m.  his  Lordship  and  clergy  eniharkod 
hi  the  tug-steamer  Diamond  (kindly  fiirnishcd  for  the  occasion  by  R. 
6rieve,  Esq.),  to  proceed  to  Ferryland.  A  large  party  of  friends 
(nearly  60  in  number),  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jagg,  with 
eight  of  the  Cathedral  choristers,  were  already  on  board.  On  rt^aching 
Ferryland,  at  10.30,  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  (who 
kad  come,  with  some  friends,  by  land),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  Mis- 
sionary of  Ferryland,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  several  inhabitants  of  the 
j^Iace. 

The  service  of  consecration  commenced  at  11.10.  The  church, 
which,  thanks  to  the  exertions  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Temple,  is  in  every 
respect  greatly  superior  to  the  former  original  one,  was  consecrated  by  the 
name  oi  Christ  Church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Temple  intoned  the  prayers; 
the  Cathedral  choristers,  du*ected  by  Mr.  Jagg,^  led  the  responses ;  Mr. 
Mountain  read  the  petition  and  sentence  of  consecration,  and  preached 
the  sermon.  The  Bishop  celebrated  the  Holy  Commmiion,  and  was 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Wood,  Mountaiu,  and  Nicholas.  Upwards  of  121. 
was  collected  for  the  church,  which  has  been  finished  and  furnished  in 
a  very  complete  and  handsome  style.  The  east  end  is  an  apse  with  three 
windows,  the  furniture  is  of  oak,  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  is  covQi-ed 
trith  a  rich  cari>et  of  an  appropriate  pattern,  texts  of  Scripture  are  painted 
on  the  walls,  and  there  is  a  convenient  vestry.  The  Bishop  expressed 
his  great  and  grateful  admiration  of  this  early  result  of  Mr.  Temple'^ 
labours  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry.  All  parties  appeared  much 
gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Service  was  conducted. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock,  the  Bishop  took  leave  of  his  frieuds  who  were 
to  return  to  St.  John's  iu  the  steamer,  and  proceeded  on  foot,  with  Mr. 
T^mj^le,  to  Aquaforto,  to  hold^  a  Cpa^m^ijtipu^  mi  cpn^oratQ  the  gr^ye,- 
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)«rd«  lal^y  xndosedj,  adjoining  the  chondi.  The  Bishop  addre^sod  the 
^iifedidates  for  Confirmation,  and  preached,  and  was  assisted  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Service,  and  the  Consecration,  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wood,  who 
rewned  for  that  purpose,  and  Messrs.  Temple  and  Taylor.  After  these 
Serviofs,  which  were  not  eonchided  till  a  lato  hour,  the  Bishop  took 
leftTo  of  Means.  Wood  and  Temple,  and  with  A£r.  Taylor,  who  accom- 
pmied  his  Lordship  in  this  Visitation,  once  naore  embarked  in  his  good 
church-ship,  lying  in  the  harboui'. 

fridck^y  June  26,  to  Monday,  tSt,  PeUr'i^day. — After  beating  out  of 
Aquaforte  Harbour  on  Friday  morning,  the  church-ship  was  soon 
«OTek>ped  in  a  thick  fog,  which  lifted  for  a  short  time  on  Saturday. 
Ckpe  Pine  was  passed  at  1.80  p.ic.  when  the  wind  died  away,  and  it  was 
tboDghl  prudeat  to  drop  the  anchor,  as  the  current  was  fast  carrying  the 
fessial  to  the  shore.  She  remained  at  anchor  all  the  following  night. 
At  8  on  Sunday  morning  a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  sufficient  to  carry  the 
(kondbi-ship  gently  forward.  The  fog  cleared  off.  The  day  was  very 
tK :  and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  waa  realized  and  profited  by,  with  fuU 
Servioe,  DoonuDg  and  evening,  on  board.  Thick  fog  again  on  Monday, 
with  a  stiff  hreea^e,  hut,,  the  c«^[ytaiu  being  well  acquainted  with  the  shore. 
Burin  Harbour  was  reached  and  entered  soon  after  12  o'clock.  The  Eev. 
Mr.  Kosier,  the  Missionary  of  Bmiu,  came  on  board.  Evening  Prayer 
ijB  the  church  at  5  p.m.     The  Bishop  preached. 

Ttmdag,  June  30. — Monuug  Prayer  in  the  Church  at  10  o'clock, 
with  termor  and  Holy  Communion.  Though  on  a  working  day,  and 
illBQ  notice  oould  not  be  widely  given  of  the  Bishop's  arrival,  twenty - 
vm  persooft,  hesidea  the  clergy,  communicated.  A^r  the  Service  the 
Bishop  administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  a  poor  bedridden  woman, 
ud  viaitad  some  of  the  inhabitanta  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
firming  Fsayer  in  the  church  al  5^  o'clock,  iifter  which  an  attempt  was 
9Mla  to  proooedj  hut  the  wind  failed  and  the  church-ship  came  to 
ineboi^  in  the  het^ 

W€du4BKl(^  July  1. — The  ehurch-ship  beat  against  a  strong  head- 
wind to  Great  St.  Lawrence,  and,  the  fog  being  ejccessively  thick, 
Mieved  tbe  harbour,  and  came  to  an  anchor  about  2  p.m.,  After  sending 
mk  sbiMEe  to>  aunouHoe  his  intention,  the  Bishop  gave  the  people  full 
Service  in  their  neat  little  church,  which,  it  appeared,  had  been  only  fbur 
tittiss  pive«ioua](y  opened  foir  Divine  Service  this  'year.  The  Missionary 
wdea  at  Burin^  and  the  distance  between  the  places  is  so  great,  and  the 
load  sa  very  had,  that  he  baa  much  difficulty  in  making  the  journey. 
The  muober  of  Church  memhei-s  is  smalt  (considerably  increased,  how- 
fver»  iiBC«  the  kst  census,  which  returned  111),  but  they  ai-e  earnest  in 
4^  devotion  and  duty,  and  feelingly  lament  the  want  of  the  woi'ship  and 
(ffdiaanoQe  of  the  Church.  A  school  for  the  younger  children  (all  able  to 
work  are  fuUj  emj^oyed)  has  been  lately  opened  by  a  respectable  female. 
Tbe  chureb-ship  brought  a  seasonable,  much-needed  supply  of  books. 
The  people  are  about  to  build  a  schoolroom. 

TKuTtday,  July  8. — ^The  fog  was  so  thick  this  morning  that  neither 
i¥W  ^  the  haj^boiur  could  \^  se^  firom  the  vessel.  Some  idea  may  be 
itmfik  ol  me  perpksi^g  ^^naity  ^  the  fog  from  the  fact,  that  though  tho 
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church-ship  was  in  the  near  neighhourhood  of  six  dificreut  lighthouses  in 
the  different  nights  between  St,  John's  and  Burin,  the  light  of  one  only 
had  been  seen. 

Service  in  the  church  at  10  o'clock,  when  the  Bishop  again  preached. 
The  fishermen  remained  at  home  for  the  Service.  At  3  o'clock  p.m. 
(the  fog  having  cleared  out  of  the  harbour),  the  church-ship  sailed  for 
Lamaline,  but  had  not  made  three  miles,  before  she  was  again  enveloped 
in  thick  fog,  without  a  breath  of  wind. 

Friday,  July  3. — ^Fog  and  calm  all  night,  and  until  2  p.m.  (at  which 
time  no  advance  had  been  made),  when  a  breeze  came  up  from  the  N.E. 
(the  fii*8t  fair  wind  since  leaving  Aquaforte  this  day  week),  and  before 
8  o'clock  the  church-ship  was  safely  anchored  in  Lamaline  Eoads.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Gabriel,  the  Missionary,  came  on  board,  and  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  Bishop  intended  to  remtun  over  Sunday,  and  on  that  day  to 
hold  a  Confirmation. 

Saturday,  July  4. — At  the  earnest,  often-repeated  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Bishop  consented  to  let  them  remove  the  church-ship 
from  the  road  to  the  harbour,  which  has  not  been  attempted  at  any 
former  visit  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  rocks,  which  render  the  harbour 
difficult  of  ingress  and  egress.  Immediately  after  Morning  Service  a 
stout  crew,  with  a  pilot,  took  the  vessel  from  the  road,  but,  before  they 
could  get  round  to  the  harbour,  the  tide,  which  was  high  enough  at 
8tai*ting,  had  fallen  very  low,  and  the  church-ship  grounded  on  the  bar, 
and  remained  fast  upwards  of  three  hours.  She  floated  again  at  half- 
tide,  and  was  brought  safely  into  the  harbour,  which  is  commodious 
enough  when  the  rocks  and  shoals  are  passed.  At  the  Evening  Service 
the  Bbhop  addressed  the  candidates  for  Confirmation. 

Sunday,  July  5. — The  Bishop  visited  the  Sunday-school  at  10 
o'clock.  Morning  Prayer  in  the  Church  at  11.  The  Bishop  celebrated 
the  Holy  Communion  and  preached.  At  Evening  Prayer  Mr.  Grabriel 
presented  61  candidates  for  Confirmation.  The  church  was  fiill  at  each 
Service,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  candidates  and  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion was  intelligently  devout. 

Monday y  July  6. — After  Morning  Prayer  (at  10  o'clock),  the  Bishop 
expressed  to  the  congregation  what  great  gratification  this  visit  had 
afforded  him,  in  witnessing  their  order  and  their  evidently  high  appre- 
ciation of  their  minister's  services ;  but  at  the  same  time  warned  them 
that  those  services  could  not  be  continued  to  them,  unless  they  proceeded 
to  repair  and  complete  the  parsonage,  which  remains  in  the  same  un- 
finished state  as  when  purchased  for  the  Mission  several  years  ago  by  the 
Bishop  and  Church  Society.  At  noon  advantage  was  taken  of  high  tide 
to  tow  the  church-ship  out  of  the  harbour,  for  which  two  stout  crews  lent 
their  assistance.  In  a  few  minutes  after  getting  out  to  sea  Lamaline  and 
the  land  and  everything  were  hidden  in  a  tliick  fog.     No  wind. 

Tuesday,  July  7. — The  fog  cleared  off  in  the  evening,  and  at  6  p.m. 
the  Church-ship  was  just  off  Lamaline,  not  having  advanced  a  mile  in 
thirty  hours.     A  light  fair  breeze  then  sprang  up,  and  on 

Wednesday,  July  8,  (St.  Peter's  light  having  been  seen  last  evening), 
the  church-ship  was  safely  steered  through  the  tibick  fog  into  Fortune 
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Bay,  and  reached  Harbour  Briton  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  The  Kev.  Mr. 
White,  the  Bural  Dean,  with  two  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  Messrs. 
Collej  and  Marshall,  was  expecting  the  Bishop's  arrival.  Evening 
Prajcr  in^  the  church  at  7.30  p.ir. : — this  hour  is  adopted  to  accommo- 
d^e  the  men  and  boys  who  work  on  the  Merchant's  room.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  Bishop's  services  in  this  extensive  Mission,  and  six 
places  were  named  at  which  Confirmation  was  expected. 

Thursdai/,  Jnly  9. — Miller's  Passage  in  Bay  de  Lean,  about  six  or 
seven  miles  from  Harbour  Briton,  was  the  first  place.  The  Kev.  Messrs. 
White  and  Marshall  accompanied  the  Bishop  in  the  church-ship.  This 
harbour  (Millo-'s  Passage)  is  convenient  to  several  other  coves  and 
harboors  in  this  bay,  and  on  that  account  has  been  long  used  as  a  common 
burying-plaee.  The  graveyard,  now  at  length  inclosed,  after  frequent 
admonitions  by  various  clergymen  (the  first  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  on 
occasion  of  a  missionary  visit  twenty-six  years  ago),  was,  at  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants  and  neighbours,  to  be  consecrated,  and  several  persons  to 
be  presented  for  Confirmation.  The  church-ship  arrived  late,  the  wind 
having  fieuled,  and  the  inhabitants  had  gone  to  their  rest ;  but  Mr.  White 
called  them  up  to  inform  them  of  the  Bishop's  arrival  and  prepare  them 
for  the  service  on  the  morrow,  commissioning  them  to  send  boats  to  the 
neighboming  harbours  at  dawn  of  day. 

Friday,  July  10. — ^At  11  a.m.  a  congregation  had  assembled  on  board 
the  church -ship,  there  being  no  church  or  schoolroom  in  the  place ;  and 
afbr  the  usual  Morning  Service  19  persons  were  confirmed,  and  10  more 
at  Evening  Prayer.  The  consecration  of  the  graveyard,  which  was  to 
have  been  proceeded  with  immediately  after  the  Evening  Service,  was 
deferred,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain,  till  to-morrow. 

Saturday ,  July  11. — ^The  Bishop  and  clergy  went  on  shore  at 
7  o'clock  to  consecrate  the  graveyard.  Only  the  men  of  the  settlement 
could  attend  (the  females  were  kept  at  home  by  a  drizzling  mist,  half  fog, 
half  nun),  and  to  them  the  Bishop  addressed  a  few  parting  words  of 
advice  and  encouragement.  It  was  the  first  time  any  Bishop  had  visited 
them  or  their  settlement. 

The  scenery  of  the  harboiur  and  neighbourhood  is  very  grand,  the 
harbour  itself  a  splendid  one,  and  the  people  appear  simple  and  sincere, 
and  deserve,  as  they  desire,  more  visits  by  their  Missionary  and  Bishop 
than  they  can  receive.  At  9  o'clock  two  crews  came  to  tow  the  church- 
diip  out  of  the  harbour,  the  wind  being  light.  No  sooner  out  than  the 
wind  became  lighter  and  the  fog  thicker.  The  land,  though  uncomfort- 
ably near — ihe  bruit  of  the  waves  against  the  rocks  being  distinctly  heard 
— ^was  not  seen  again  till  6  p.m.  It  was  then  discovered  that  barely  had 
the  church-ship  advanced  three  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  small  hope 
remained  of  reaching  Harbour  Briton  before  night,  to  which  the  Bishop 
was  returning  for  the  Sunday  services. 

Sunday^  July  12. — After  a  perilous  night,  doubly  dark,  no  wind,  and 
a  heavy  adverse  swell,  a  boat  was  sent  to  the  land  this  morning  to  ascer- 
tain the  ship's  position,  and  it  was  found  that  not  a  mile  had  been  gained 
Mnoe  the  land  was  seen  at  6  p.m.  yesterday.  Now  all  hope  of  reaching 
HiuiKrar  Briton  in  the  church-ship  for  the  Morning  Service  was  given 
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up,  as  the  thick  fog  and  dead  calm  continued  ;  but  about  10  o'clock  two 
boats  sent  from  Harbour  Briton  came  alongside,  in  one  of  which  the 
Bishop  and  clergy  were  conveyed  to  the  harbour,  and  lauded  opposite  the 
church  at  11.30.  They  proceeded  immediately  to  the  church ;  the 
Bishop  preached  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist.  The  Service  had  been 
delayed  till  his  Lordship's  arrival.  At  Evening  Prayer  he  confirmed  87 
persons,  addressing  them  before  and  preaching  after,  as  usual.  The 
church  in  this  settlement  has  been  tK)n8idenaW^  enlarged  and  much 
improved  since -the  Bishop's  last  visit,  by  the  a^ldition  of  a  chancel  and 
vestry,  and  everything  in  and  about  the  Church  is  in  good  order. 

Monday,  July  12. — At  last  a  fine  'clear  bright  day,  with  a  westerly 
wind,  but  too  light  to  carry  the  church -ship  to  Sagona,  the  next  place  Of 
caU,  an  island  about  eight  miles  from  Harbour  Briton.  It  is  only  lately 
that  a  schoolroom  has  been  built  (about  two  years),  and  a  teacher  and 
reader  appointed,  which  may  account  for  the  Bishop  not  having  visited 
the  place  on  any  former  occasion.     Here^  on 

Tuudayy  July  14,  at  Evening  Prayer,  the  Bishop  baptized  two 
children,  confirmed,  and  preached.  At  six  o'clock  the  church-ship  sailed 
fbr  Brunet,  another  island  in  this  Mission,  but  the  wind  was  so  light  that 
she  did  not  reach  the  anchorage-  six  miles — till  midnight. 

Wednesday,  July  15. — Mr.  White  went  Ori  shore  at  7  o'clock,  to 
(Assemble  the  candidates  previously  examined  and  approved,  and  others,  for 
Divine  Service.  This  was  the  Bishop's  fourth  visit  to  Brunet ;  and  as  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  small,  there  were  few  candidates  for  Confirma- 
tion, and  those  chiefly  young  persons,  but  apparently  intelligent  and  well- 
prepared.  They  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  owe  much  to  a  worthy 
and  eflScient  schoolmaster,  who  has  resided  among  them  for  many  yeare, 
and  reads  the  prayers  of  the  Church  under  licence  from  the  Bishop. 
Soon  after  12  o'clock  the  church-ship  sailed  for  Pass  Island,  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Coney's  Mission.  Mr.  Colley  had  joined  the  Bishop  on  his  leaving 
Harbour  Briton,  and  was  now  on  board.  The  church-ship  arrived  at 
tass  Island  (20  miles)  at  7  p.m.  Mr.  Colley  went  on  shore  to  make 
preparations  for  the  morrow. 

Thursday,  July  16. — ^The  morning  was  very  fine  and  the  people  came 
on  board  in  greater  numbers  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the  cabin. 
The  large  skylight  was  therefore  opened,  round  which  those  on  deck 
could  hear  and  see  and  join*  in  the  Service  nearly  as  Well  as  their  friends 
below.  Twenty -one  persons  were  confirmed  (11  male  and  10  female) 
chiefly  well  advanced  in  years.  It  was  the  Bishop's  first  visit  to  that 
place.  Directly  after  this  Service  the  whole  party  proceeded  in  boats  for 
the  consecration  of  a  graveyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  The 
procession  of  boats  was  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  Bishop's  boat  was 
last  in  the  line,  and  his  Lordship,  with  ix)bes  on,  sat  in  the  stem  of  th^ 
boat,  steering,  the  clergy  on  either  sides  m  surplices.  After  landing 
there  was  a  considerable  distance  to  walk^  and  tiie  people  had  laid  down 
boards  over  all  the  moist  places.  The  graveyard  being  small,  and  the 
peo^  (men  and  women)  many,  those  who  headed  the  procession,  in 
Walking  the  bounds,  came  very  near  at  the  close  to  those  who  entered 
last;  and  when  the  Bishop  with  the  clergy  went  into  the  middle  to 
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tey  tlie  jpttiyeps,  i&c.  Ihe  people  lined  the  jArd,  tbsd  to  tiie  fehcfe,  iSi 
wnnd,  and  knedirig  to  receive  the  benediction  presented  an  interestiiig 
object  for  a  photc^rraph. 

At  3  o'clock  P.M.  a  light  fair  breeze  sprang  up,  and  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  take  advantage  of  it  and  proceed,  though  the  Bishop  regretted  td 
deprive  the  good  people  of  Pass  of  a  second  SeHice,  half  promised,  and 
— it  seemed — much  desired. 

Just  at  starting  a  schooher  arrived  from  Bay  Despair  laden  with  th6 
frame,  <fec.  of  a  schoolnoom  about  to  be  built  in  the  island.  A  good  day 
for  Fbsb, 

{To  be  corUmued.) 
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Bishop  Staley  has  Mnt  to  the  Gtiardian  a  statement  of  the  progii^  dhd 
prospects  of  the  Chiitch  in  the  Sandwich  Islands : — 

"The  more  interesting  novel  incidents  of  our  work  during  the  nin0 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  we  left  England  have  been  described 
from  tinie  td  time,  and  I  need  not  here  repeat  them.  I  may,  howevieh 
state  that  their  Majesties  havid  continued  to  show  the  same  unflagging  zeal 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Church,  which  led  them  to  extend  theif 
inritation  to  us  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  King  has  finished  hia 
ttanslatioh  of  the  Prayer-Bdok,  with  a  very  sound  and  interesting  explana- 
tory preface,  written  entirely  by  himself,  and  1  have  the  pleasure  of  sending 
six  copies  of  it  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  this 
mail. 

We,  i«)on  after  oul*  arrival,  began  to  discover  the  great  wants  of  the 
people.  We  found  a  great  prevalence  of  heathen  superstitions  under  a 
tiun  coating  of  Puritan  Christianity.  '  Praying  to  death,'  attempting  to 
care  th^  sick  by  ttiagical  incantations,  and  sactifices  to  the  old  heathen 
deities,  are  almost  tiniversal,  and  are  thought  quite  compatible  with  the 
highest  (Christian)  reHgious  professions.  Some  who  practise  the  art  of 
praying  to  death  are  even  to  be  found  among  the  ^  deacons '  of  the 
CalvinMt  Chtkrch. 

I  will  not  ftpeak  of  the  general  immorality  of  the  native  women ;  it  is 
well  known,  eren  ih  England ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
has  beeil  greatly  iricrei^ed  by  ih!&  school  system  established  here.  I^hb 
t)oys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  youn^  women,  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  same  clashes  at  school,  and  left  together  out  of  school,  with 
the  consequences  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Government 
has  spared  no  expense  to  foster  the  education  of  the  people,  but  the  preseiit 
system  baa  failM  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  The  children  are  not 
taught  English,  and  the  poverty  of  their  own  language  presents  a  formid- 
able obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  nbw  ideas,  or  of  the  commonest  subjects 
rf  a  soond  educatioti.  They  haye  not  had  any  industrial  trainmg  which 
vAght  help  them  to  rise  out  of  tiieur  present  indolent  and  pleasure-loving 
ha^  of  IHb. 

Ther*  ia  a  Boyal  Free  College  here,  attended  by  some  300  boys  a»d 
gitto,  en  idddi  m^  Government  Board  of  Education  expends  about  1,00W. 
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tnnually.  It  was  established  some  years  ago,  and  was  intended  to  be  a 
port  of  model  English  (speaking)  school.  The  Board  has  just  intrusted 
me  with  its  reorganization.  I  have  begun  the  task  assigned  me,  by  sepa- 
rating the  elder  girls  and  boys,  and  sending  the  former  to  the  Nuuanu 
Femsde  College,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Mason  (wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  Mason), 
and  we  purpose  converting  the  whole  institution,  with  its  affiliated  schools, 
into  a  Normal  Training  College,  with  two  departments,  one  for  training 
schoolmasters  to  teach  English-speaking  schools ;  the  other  for  training 
schoolmistresses.  We  trust  that  in  a  few  years  the  islands  will  be  thus 
gradually  furnished  with  separate  day-schools  for  boys  and  girls,  under 
able  teachers. 

Let  me  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  tangible  results  of  our  year's 
work : — 

1.  The  Female  Industrial  Boarding-school,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Mason. 
The  building  was  erected  by  the  King  at  his  own  expense,  a  mile  from  the 
city.  Some  of  the  scholars  pay  more,  some  less,  in  proportion  to  their  means; 
the  greater  part  ai'c,  however,  the  free  exhibitioners  of  their  Majesties. 
The  Board  of  Education  assist  by  granting  an  annual  capitation  fee  for 
each  scholar.  The  King  has  lately  built  a  chapel,  where  the  Rev.  G.  Mason 
celebrates  Divine  Service  daily  with  the  inmates.  It  is  impossible  to 
OTerrate  the  good  that  this  institution  is  likely  to  effect. 

2.  The  Hawaiian  Cathedral  Grammar-school,  for  the  upper  classes  of 
Hawaiian  and  foreign  residents.  The  next  quarter  we  shall  start  with  more 
than  twenty  scholars,  producing  a  net  income  of  about  200/.  per  annum. 
The  scholars  attend  a  short  Matins  service  in  the  church  daily,  and  are 
taught  not  only  the  usual  English  branches,  but  Latin  and  French. 

3.  A  District  Visiting  Society.  The  Queen  is  president,  and  she  takes 
herself  an  active  part  in  visiting  the  sick.  The  leading  chiefesses  and 
many  foreign  ladies  belong  to  the  association.  The  visitors  go  in  twos, 
usually  a  native  and  an  English  lady,  that  their  ministrations  may  not  be 
rendered  useless  by  inability  to  converse  with  the  people.  By  their  means 
the  sick^  for  whom  no  similar  organization  had  ever  been  provided  before, 
are  now  cared  for ;  they  are  often  persuaded  to  enter  the  Queen's  Hospital 
when  prejudiced  against  it,  and  it  is  admitted  that  that  institution  was 
never  so  useful  as  it  has  been  since  our  society  was  established. 

4.  A  guild  or  society  of  intelligent  Hawaiians,  mostly  chiefs,  to  make 
known  the  principles  of  the  Church,  as  distinguished  from  Popery  and 
Calvinism,  to  distribute  tracts,  teach  in  the  Sunday-school,  read  parts  of 
the  King's  Prayer-Book  in  the  suburban  villages,  explain  the  Scriptui-es, 
and  look  out  persons  to  be  confirmed.  At  present  this  society  numbers 
ten  persons,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  most  valuable. 

Such  is  our  machinery  in  Honolulu.  The  Church  was  planted  in  the 
island  of  Maui,  at  the  beautiful  coast-town  of  Lahaina,  in  January  last. 
I  have  given  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Scott  charge  of  the  whole  island.  He  has 
most  eligible  Mission  premises  at  Lahaina,  just  on  the  beach,  comprising 
a  good  residence,  a  spacious  temporary  church,  and  school-buildings. 
Here,  as  at  Honolulu,  there  is  a  considerable  foreign  element  in  his 
spiritual  cure,  and  he  has  both  English  and  Hawaiian  services.  Mr.  Scott 
quickly  established  an  Industrial  Female  College  in  the  Mission  premises. 
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It  is  mider  Mrs.  Scott's  managemeDt ;  a  young  person,  trained  by  the 
East  Gnnstead  Sisters,  acts  as  governess.  She  has  twenty-three*  girls 
already  under  her  constant  charge.  They  learn  cookery,  house-cleaning, 
needlework,  and  the  instruction  is  entirely  in  the  English  language.  The 
donnitoriefl  are  well  and  suitably  furnished.  It  is  under  the  management 
of  a  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  other  members  being  the 
Goremor  of  the  island  and  the  two  churchwardens.  It  is  aided  by  a 
Government  grant.  The  school  is  quite  full,  and  it  is  intended  to  enlarge 
it,  owing  to  the  applications  for  admission.  Mr.  Scott  has  i-ecently  opened 
an  English  school  for  boys,  also  in  connexion  with  the  Church,  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  his  zeal  and  devotion  will  bear  much  fruit. 

I  am  anxious  that  our  friends  in  England  should  learn  the  practical 
results  of  our  Mission — ^that  they  may  feel  sure  whatever  resources  they 
may  afford  us  will  be  well  applied.  We  want  now  to  extend  the  Mission 
to  the  other  islands.  Mr.  Ibbotson  made  a  recent  missionary  tour  to 
Kauai,  the  westerly  island.  He  visited  thirteen  villages,  and  was  every- 
where welcomed  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  foreigners  whom  he  met. 
They  are  most  anxious  to  have  a  clergyman.  The  plantation  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Wyllie,  the  Foreign  Minister,  would  in  iteelf  be  a  sufficient  charge 
for  any  priest. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  establish  a  Mission  at  the  rising  town  of  Hilo  in 
Hawaii,  but  cannot  without  more  help.  There  are  other  works  most 
needful  to  be  undertaken.  But,  alas  I  at  its  very  outset  the  Church  is 
starving  and  paralysed  for  want  of  funds.  The  prestige  of  England  is  so 
great  here,  that  people  cannot  understand  why  we  have  not  money  for 
erery  new  enteiprise — ^why  the  cathedral  is  yet  to  begin.  Considering  the 
tens  of  thousands  France  and  America  have  lavish^  on  these  islands  in 
the  interests  of  Popery  and  Puritanism,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  Englishmen, 
the  discoverers  of  the  group,  the  first  invited  to  evangelize  it,  the  last  to 
oiter  on  the  work,  to  aid  us  in  measures  which,  by  God's  blessing,  may 
actually  preserve  a  nation  marked  by  many  noble  traits,  from  physical 
extinction? 

T.  N.  Honolulu. 

Honolulu,  September  9, 1868.'' 

The  following  is  part  of  a  notice  of  a  missionary  tour,  which  the  Bishop 
midertook,  firom  February  2^  to  March  28,  in  the  neighbouring  eastern 
islands  of  Maui  and  Hawaii : — 

At  Wailuku,  a  thriving  sugar  village  in  the  middle  of  Maui,  the  Bishop 
£)und  a  number  of  foreign  residents,  chiefly  American,  and  an  industrious 
native  population.  Here  the  Bishop  proposes,  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
to  plant  a  school-church,  with  an  American  deacon-schoolmaster,  in  the 
person  of  the  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  United  States,  who  has 
expressed  a  wish  to  join  the  Mission  in  such  a  capacity ;  his  stipend  will 
be  borne  by  the  people,  aided  by  Qovemment  out  of  the  Educational  Grant. 
At  Makawao,  fifty-three  foreigners,  besides  natives,  assembled  to  hear  the 
Bishop's  address,  and  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  Mission. 

At  Kona  (Hawaii^,  on  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Eealakeakua,  in  which 
Captain  Qwik  was  killed^  the  Bishop  found  sufficient  Englishmen  to  make, 
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with  their  wives  (some  of  them  Hawaiians)  and  children,  a  congregation 
of  sixty  persons,  who  have  now  no  ministrations  in  their  own  language. 
"  This  little  colony  of  English  would  rejoice  if  they  could  he  aided  in 
erecting  a  chureh,  and  supplying  it  with  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman, 
who  might  take  charge  of  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  island." 

At  Kailua  (Hawaii),  on  the  ttorth  of  the  same  bay,  a  very  interesting 
incident  occurred  on  the  same  vSunday  on  which  the  Bishop  was  ministering 
at  Kona.  The  King  had  accompanied  the  Bishop  in  his  journey  up  to 
Baturday,  but  on  that  day  went  to  his  country  house  at  Kailua.  On 
Suhdiiy,  with  the  Bishop's  sanction,  there  being  no  clergyman  available, 
the  King  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Major  Hoapili,  decently  vested  in  sur- 
plices, conducted  a  Church  service  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Majot-  Hoapili  read  such  portions  of  the  Hawaiian  translation 
of  the  t*rayer-Book  4d  the  Bishop  had  selected,  as  proper  to  be  used  by  a 
layman  ;  after  Which  the  King  preached  an  eloquent  extempore  sermoil 
fh)hi  the  text  "  Jesus  wept."  The  service  was  conducted  in  the  same  way 
oh  the  following  Sunday.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  instance  of  a  king  thus 
formally  taking  part  in  the  public  religious  instruction  of  his  people  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

At  Hilo  (Hawaii),  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  is  ^ 
floiiHshing  J>oH;,  Which  some  day  will  ultimately  take  precedence  of 
Honoltilii.  Here  a  piiblliS  meeting  was  held,  and  passed  resolutions 
Welcoming  the  Mission,  arid  appointing  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Hawaiians,  to  take  steps  for  planting  t 
branch  of  the  Mission.  A  house  of  the  qil(^n  dowager's  was  offered  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  clergyman,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  stipend 
would  be  contaibtited  on  the  spot.  The  importance  of  establishing  an 
efficient  Mission  at  this  eapital  of  the  largest  island  Of  the  group  is 
bbvioUs. 
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Sir, — Your  readers  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unwilling  to  learn  something  of 
the  prt)gt^ss  of  our  Church  Mission  to  the  aborigines  of  Gipps-Land.  I 
hare  gtdal  pl^asur^  in  placing  the  following  joumdt  of  my  recent  visit  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Melbourne  Church  Gazette, 

Theodobe  C.  B.  Stretch,  Archdeacon  of  Sale. 

Having  left  Sale  on  a  tour  of  a  fortnight,  intended  to  include  a  Sundaj 
lit  Bairnsdale,  en  the  River  Mitchell,  and  another  at  the  Omeo  gold-fields, 
I  fbnnd  myselfj  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  September  7th,  at  a  lonely  re- 
ft^hment-honse  on  the  Mdneroo  road.  Some  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles 
beyond  the  pretty  township  of  Bruthen.  My  business  here  had  been  io 
marry  a  couple ;  And  it  was  my  original  intention  to  have  left  the  next 
morning,  by  i^hftt  is  called  the  new  toad  to  Omeo,  and  gone  as  far  as  the 
Little  River.  In  conversation,  however,  sotne  mention  was  made  of  Lake 
Tyftrt;  dnd  I  fkfc  icmee  inqnimi  Che  distabbe.     My  hort  reported  it  as 
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twelve  miles  (though  it  proved  to  be  much  further),  iaddinj^,  that  he  judged 
of  the  distance  bj  ^e  net  Uiat  ia  partj  had,  A  ^hort  timtg  before,  started 
for  the  Misaioti-Btatioii  Irotai  hi$  house  iA  Mtd  as  three  in  the  a^mooh. 
Finding  that  I  had  at  least  two  dajB  td  spare,  I  ext)n688ed  a  wish  to  reacih 
the  statioh,  and  was  told  that,  if  we  started  in  the  morhfng,  we  should 
probabl j  meet  a  black  jR^llow  on  his  return,  who  had  Idt  ibr  Lake  Tjari 
the  day  before;  The  arrahgements  w6te  at  t)H6e  niade,  and  we  got  dW^ay 
the  next  morning  (Titesdaj)  by  half-ptet  uii^e. 

We  turned  the  corned  Of  the  j[»addodL^  to  find  ourselves  at  Onti^  iu  dense 
and  trackless  forest,  mil*  only  gtiide  behig  a  biAze  \eUt  hen^  and  there  oh 
fte  timber.  W\e  followed  \M  Mate,  hbw  ataiong  fallen  timber  and  thick 
undergvowth,  now  over  the  Meep  bahks  and  ti^hero^  bottoths  of  thig 
most  romantie-iooking  gUllies,  fbi^  six  di*  sev^M  miles,  whet^  oh  a  ste^]^ 
bank  our  direction-posts  cete^. 

The  bkck  fellow  Whi9  hdd  cut  the  blaze  had  sto))])^  here  fh)tn  ap{>h)ach- 
ing  darkness,  and  we  had  now  to  steer,  as  we  best  might,  by  the  shadows 
fro^  ouk:«elTe8  and  our  horses^  notiiig  as  We  Weht  the  directioh  iii  which 
die  creeks  oti  eadli  side  of  us  Weils  tiendihg.  My  hostj  who  kiccompanicd 
tte,  expected  to  kaV^  met  his  blilbk  fellow  befbte  we  lost  the  blaze,  and 
neatit  to  have  seht  him  bac^k  With  me,  tdlmg  hlkn  that  I  Was  "  all  along 
the  same  ^  one  broth^lr  tO  M^.  Bttliher."  However,  we  had  hot  met  him, 
and  noW  that  We  Wet«  in  ^oh&e  dohbt  iiS  tb  Out  road,  We  hiade,  ds  we  went 
along,  ah  beiiasiohal  "  tio^V ''  to  ftttnu^  hith,  if  hd  should  bb  passing 
within  heating.  We  fb^ia,  on  the  ibllowihg  ddy,  that  he  must  hdve 
pasaed  us  sOhiewhere  about  this  Sfk^t,  but  did  hot  hear  hs.  Afber  bluhder- 
Ing  along,  in  some  ahxiety,  fbt  three-quarti^  of  bn  hour,  w^  caihe  to  th^ 
Bhowy  River  trai:^,  and  fblloWitig  this  albhg  fbr  a  short  distance,  wei^ 
^mered  by  the  sight  of  ahoth^  blaze  cut  in  th6  timber  to  bUr  lefit  hand. 
This  led  us  on  tb  the  bahks  of  a  pretty  Idgoon,  the  track  passihg  throtigh 
the  tea-h-ee  scrub,  and  being  hp  to  the  hobies'  knees  in  Waier.  We  tht^h 
rose  a  steep  bank,  ahd  kept  oh  and  bti,  amid  the  thickest  bf  uhdergroWth, 
fbr  some  two  hours  and  a  half  mdhs,.befoi^  W^  ^^eached  bur  destination. 
My  eompanioh*8  horse  was  bV^t*- weighted,  dhd  loW  in  conditioh,  so  that 
our  pace  Was  limited  to  a  walk^  With  ah  occasibhiil  ahible.  Odce  or  twice 
the  sight  of  some  bark  guiiyahs  led  US  to  hope  we  hftd  aitivdd,  but  We  had 
still  to  plod  on  our  We^  wajr  up  dhd  dowu,  dbwn  and  h{)  again,  uhtil,  at 
tast,  through  the  timbel^,  now  somewhat  thihncd,  wi^  saw  the  glimnier  of 
water.  We  pushed  bh  noW  with  fresh  Vigbbr,  and  sbbu  hailea  tbe  vision 
of  a  fehtfe,  followed  by  that  of  d  bark  house,  with  fteighbohring  huts  or 
outhouses,  and  a  large  eiicampment  of  blacks,  including  men,  woitaen,  and 
children^  and  the  inevitablb  xhg^. 

On  riding  up,  Mr.  Bbltner,  who  Wai  laying  a  drain  at  the  corner  of  his 
house,  at  once  came  to  meet  us,  Ahd  expressed  his  pleasure  at  our  visit, 
adding  tiiat  it  was  most  opjportun^,  as  vA  had  hb  less  than  eighty-fivti 
blacks  vrith  him. 

Mrs.  Bulmer  vras  abs^t  irtieh  we  arrividd,  on  the  other  side  bf  the  lakb, 
but  the  good  Missioutoy  himself  set  to  work  to  provide  us  something  to 
eat,  and  while  this  was  preparing  I  hiUl  timb  to  look  roiihd. 

The  sitiiation  of  thia  Hissibii  hte  bbrtaihljr  beeh  tjhbsen  WHh  gWtt 
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judgment,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Buhner  for  the  selection.  The 
section  of  2,000  acres  devoted  to  the  Mission  stands  on  the  hanks  of  a 
lake,  of  rather  singular  form,  several  miles  in  length,  and  opposite  the 
Mission,  ahout  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  wide.  On  the  other  side  you 
see  a  narrow  belt  of  sand,  say  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and,  beyond,  the 
blue  waves  of  the  sea.  Lake  Tyars  sometimes,  when  very  high,  makes  for 
itself  an  outlet,  and  its  waters  arc  always  more  or  less  salt.  The  view 
from  Mr.  Bulmer's  house,  of  the  sea  in  one  direction  and  the  lake  and  its 
steep  green  banks  in  another,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  I  have  seen. 
The  lake  appears  to  abound  with  fish ;  and  large  oysters  have  been  found, 
showing  that  an  oyster-bed  will  some  day  be  lit  upon.  The  surrounding 
country  affords  all  the  usual  incentives  to  the  black  fellow  to  follow  his 
favourite  pursuit  of  hunting,  while  his  gin  fishes  in  the  lake ;  so  that  any 
supplies  the  Missionary  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  afford  arc  eked  out  by 
the  exertions  of  the  people  themselves.  A  strong  party  started  to  hunt 
kangai*oo  on  the  morning  I  left. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  after  my  arrival  in  exploring  the  points  of  interest 
in  the  surrounding  scenery.  We  pulled  across  the  lake  in  a  light  boat, 
and  walked  along  the  beach  to  the  entrance  to  the  Gipps-Land  lakes. 
Five  or  six  miles  trudging  through  heavy  sand,  added  to  our  pull  and  the 
morning's  ride,  left  me  very  well  disposed  for  quiet  on  my  return,  and  I 
spent  the  evening  in  conversation  with  Mr,  Bulmer  about  his  work,  con- 
cluding by  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  praying  for  a  blessing  upon  him 
and  his  labours.  It  is  no  Ught  thing  for  a  Christian  man,  his  wife,  and 
infant  child,  to  be  isolated  from  all  society  but  that  of  a  few  ignorant  and 
degraded  heathen.  In  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  the  situation  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  I  can  well  imagine.  My  sleep  was  somewhat  disturbed  at 
first  by  the  noises  of  our  black  neighbours.  A  woman  was  beating  her 
head,  and  crying  with  all  her  might,  because  she  had  seen  her  cousin ; 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds  conspired  occasionally  to  increase  the  din ;  but 
fatigue  at  last  overpowered  all  sense  of  outward  circumstances,  and  I  slept. 
I  rose  in  the  morning  with  the  resolve  to  see  as  much  as  I  possibly  could 
of  Mr.  Bulmer's  work  in  the  short  time  allowed  me.  I  had  been  introduced 
the  evening  before  to  sundry  sable  heroes,  as  Jemmy  Barlow,  Charley 
Rivers,  Charley  de  Sailly,  Jemmy  Benbow,  and  Tommys  and  Jemmys 
how  many  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  now  to  see  what  influence  the  Missionary 
had  gained  over  them,  and  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  their 
minds,  if  not  in  touching  their  hearts.  After  breakfast,  I  accompanied 
Mr.  Bulmer  to  the  hut  where  he  meets  the  men  for  instruction.  We  found 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five,  mostly  yoimg  men,  already  assembled.  I 
was  asked  to  address  them.  "  You  will  have  no  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Bul- 
mer, **  as  they  understand  anything  that  is  simple."  I  opened  at  Luke 
XV.  and  read  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  and  spoke  to  them  for  about 
ten  minutes  on  the  subject,  avoiding  all  abstract  terms,  and  merely  illus- 
trating in  the  simplest  way.  They  seemed  much  interested  in  a  story  I 
told  them  of  a  friend  of  my  own  in  England,  who  has  five  good  children 
there  and  one  bad  one  out  here  in  Australia,  and  how  my  friend  thought 
more  of  the  one  lost  child  than  of  all  he  had  in  safety  at  home.  They 
appeared  to  understand  from  this  how  God  might  tlunk  more  of  them 
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thau  of  others  who  seemed  nearer  to  him.  When  I  shut  the  book,  they 
all  knelt  down  in  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  and  then  I  offered 
up  a  few  simple  words  of  prayer,  concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  benediction.  They  all  joined  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  gieat  pro- 
priety of  manner.  Mr.  Buhner  told  me  they  began  to  do  this  entirely  of 
tbcmsi^lves — ^he  had  never  suggested  it.  I  never  had  a  quieter  congrega- 
tion than  this. 

I  was  now  shown  the  copybooks  of  some  of  the  young  men.  That  of 
Jemmy  Barlow  was  feu:  beyond  those  of  others.  He  has  been  more  with 
the  Missionary  than  any  of  his  companions.  He  really  writes  well,  m 
small  as  well  as  in  round  hand.  Some  of  the  other  books  were  very  credit- 
able, considering  the  little  time  Mr.  Bulmer  has  had  with  the  writers.  I 
now  heard  some  reading.  This  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  writing,  but 
showed  a  capability  of  attuning  knowledge.  Object  lessons  appear  to 
fiocceed  best  at  commencement  with  such  a  people. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Mrs.  Bulmer's  school  of  children  at  the 
^e  of  meeting  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  to  judge  by  the  crowd  of  youngsters 
that  hung  about  the  door,  I  should  say  her  task  was  no  easy  one. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  knowledge,  both  of  the  privileges  and  the 
requirements  of  Christianity,  among  the  men.  They  will  often  use  ex- 
pressions which  display  an  appreciation  of  the  atonement  offered  upon  the 
cross  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  own  deficiencies,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  religion,  on  the  other.  I  wish  I  could  remember  one  or  two 
instances  of  this  which  Mr.  Bulmer  related  to  me.  Some  of  the  young 
men  have  been  employed  on  different  cattle-stations  as  stockriders,  and 
have  occasionally  gone  overland  to  Melbourne  with  cattle.  These  are 
generally  dandies  in  a  small  way,  taking  great  pains  with  their  hair, 
wearing  cheap  rings,  and  exhibiting,  perhaps,  their  photograph.  Out  of 
the  three  tribes  now  camped  at  Lake  Tyars,  the  Snowy  Kiver  blacks 
appear  the  most  manageable.  They  have  had  less  contact  with  Europeans. 
Mr.  Bulmer  has  had  some  trouble  with  the  pugnacious  propensities  of  his 
diddples.  The  method  he  has  adopted  of  stopping  fighting  is  simple  and 
efficient — it  is  stopping  the  suppUes ;  this  generally  brings  them  to  reason. 
A  little  while  ago  he  had  a  great  disturbance  among  them  caused  by  a 
gin — a  widow — being  taken  away  by  a  black  fellow.  The  tribe  went  off 
and  recovered  her,  but  her  resolute  lover  made  his  appearance  one  morn- 
ing with  a  whole  store  of  spears  and  waddies,  fought  the  whole  tribe,  and 
carried  off  the  lady  in  triumph,  since  which  time  she  has  not  been  seen  by 
her  lamenting  friends.  Mr.  Bulmer  saw  one  man  knocked  down  Hke 
a  bullock,  his  legs  curling  up  as  he  fell,  like  those  of  a  dead  man ;  but 
a  black's  head  is  proverbially  hard,  and  he  came  round.  The  Missionary 
himself  came  near  kissing  Mother  Earth  under  the  waddy  wielded  by  a  war- 
like gin,  and  I  suppose  bethought  himself  of  the  better  part  of  valour. 
There  was  a  death  in  the  early  part  of  August,  upon  which  the  usual 
frantic  mourning  took  place.  I  The  cries  and  sounds  of  blows  struck  by  the 
mourners  were  most  melancholy.  Mr.  Bulmer  saw  one  woman  deliberately 
chopping  her  head  with  a  tomahawk.  He  supposed  it  to  be  only  "  make 
believe,"  but  on  going  nearer  he  saw  the  blood  running  down  her  face, 
and  heard  the  Wade  of  the  axe  go  chop-chop  through  the  scalp  at  every 
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blow.  Tiiis  reixundB  one  of  Baal's  propheta  '^  crying,  and  cutting  tbem- 
aelves  with  knives." 

I  left  this  inteoresting  spot  i^^  noon^  oa  Wednesday,  returning  to  my 
atai'ting  point  with  the  view  of  completing  ray  coutemplated  journey  to 
Oraeo.  In  concluding  this  attempt  to  inci*ease  ^e  mterests  of  my  fellow- 
Churchmen  in  tlua  little  Mia&ion,  I  would  note  one  or  two  things : — 

1.  The  simple,  energetic,  and  laborious  character  of  our  Missionary. 
Mr.  Bulmer  is  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  his  work ;  he  has  just  those 
qualities  and  that  manner  which  vccommend  him  to  the  blacks,  and  fit 
l|im  to  instruct  them.  Many  of  them  appear  very  fond  of  him  and  express 
the  greatest  solicitude  for  his  safety,  more  especially  when  he  ventures  on 
the  lake  in  rough  weather. 

2.  The  economical  character  of  the  Mission.  Our  agent  is  a  man  who 
takes  care  of  the  pence ;  he  is  one  ^ho  knaw9  that  it  is  not  a  Missionary's 
business  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  manual  labour. 
The  whole  establishment,  including  building,  maintenance  of  the  Missionary 
and  his  wife,  salaries^,  <&c«  <S^.,  had  ii^ot,  since  February,  18612  (the  date 
of  its  commencement),  cost  the  Society  in  Melbourne  ^300.,  Whcire 
shall  we  find  another  si^h  example  of  economy  ? 

3.  The  resuha  so  &r  achieved  show  what  might  be  done  under  God,  if 
the  tribes  could  be  huluced  to  remain  with  Mr.  Bulmer  cai  lo^ger  periods. 
Ilia  Government  stores  will  be  ei^hausted  in  a  week  or  two,  and  he  will 
then  be  left  by  all  save  ten  or  twelve  young  men,  who  will  remain  for 
some  time  longer^  I  did  not  receive  any  suggestion  on  the  subject  from 
)(r.  Bulmer,  but  I  h&ye  privately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  existence  and  progresa  of  thig  Mission  should  be  made  more 
generally  known  in  Gipps-l^nd  itaelf,  and  that  an  effort  i^uld  be  made 
tu  raise  a  fund>  ft^^ch  ftft  may  supplement  th&  Gove^iuuent  storea»  so  as  to 

Jive  pur  Missionary  a  wore  penuaqent,  and  so  a  stronger,  hold  upon  his 
ock.     I  may  add,  th^t  I  venture  ta  hope  for  some  assistance  towaixU 
thb  object  aa  the  reauJtt  of  my  y^y  imperfect  account  of  Mr.  JSulni^er  and 

Ua  work. 

■  I. 

APPEAL  OF  THB  ANGLO-OONTINENTAL  SOCIETY  FOR  A 

SPECIAL  SCANDJNAVLiN  FUND. 

At  request,  w^  publish  the  substance  of  the  report  of  the  Scandinaviau 
Committee  of  me  A  n^lo- Continental  Society^  read  in  the  Society's 
nu'ctiiig,  held  by  permission  at  6f7,  Liucoln^s  lun  Fields,  on  Nov.  5th. :  - 

The  work  of  the.  Scandinavian  Committee  has  hitherto  been  cbiody 
tentative  ^d  preparatory  ;  but  the  time  is  now  como  when  a  special  Scan- 
dinavian Fund  can  be  formed  with  great  advantage. 

The  Committee  rest  this  conviction  upon  several  grounds,  found  in 
what  has  already  been  taking  place  on  both  the  Anglican  and  Scaudi- 
n^kvian  sides  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  intercommunion. 

What  has  been  done  towards  this  end  in  England  and  Scotland  need 
DOt  be  described  here  at  length,  as  it  mu^t  be  already  well  known"  to  all 
who  tak^  any  int^yeftt  in  the  movement.  It  will  be  i^ufficient  simply  to 
rf9un4  the  Society  g(  (ha  i^ct^jn  of  th^  Diocesan  ^vnods  in  Scotland,  aud 
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of  the  Memorial  which  has  heen  presented  to.  the  Archbishop  of  Caiit<?r- 
burj'.  But  the  iutclUgence  will  he  new  that,  in  America,  the  Revs.  Drs. 
Cuxe  and  Olaj  (the  latter  a  septuagenarian,  who  received  his  title  from 
the  last  Pennsylvimian  priest  in  Swedish  orders),  have  promised  their  co- 
operation ;  the  former  will  be  our  medium  of  oommunicMion  with  the 
standing  committee  already  appointed  by  the  American  Genera]  Conven- 
tion on  **  Intercourse  with  the  Churct  gf  Sweden,"  (Dx*  Clay  has  aipcc 
«ed.) 

With  respect  to  the  Scandinavian  side,  we  have  engaged  ii^  direct  cor- 
respcwdeDce  with  Church  dignitaiies  and  leading  priests  in  Sweden  and 
Dumiark,  and  even  in  Iceland,  and  throMgh  the  intervention  of  our 
^ous  friend  Mr.  A^ahl,  a  priest  of  Jetsnuirk>  neai*  Aalborg,  we  have 
reached  sympathisers  also  in  Norway  and  in  Finland.  Mr.  Yahl^s 
gratiutooB  labours  on  behalf  of  the  movement  deserve  our  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments. He,  and  his  associates  in  the  Almindelig  Kirketidende,  in 
the  Norwegian  Kirhetidende^  published  at  Christiania,  and  in  other 
joamals  besides,  are  paving  the  way  for  a  Fripiitivbt  school  in  Denmark 
tad  Norway — somewhat  as  Zaccaro  and  others  of  the  Colamia  di  F^oco 
have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  in  Italy, 

Mr.  Yahl  has  for  the  last  six  months  filled  the  major  pai*t  of  tl^ 
Almmddig  Kirketidende  with  articles  bearing  on  the  At^glican  Church, 
as  for  instance  conoeming  our  Colonial  Episcopate,  our  revival  of  synodica.! 
action  at  home,  the  pe^iceful  settlement  of  the  Scotch  Commimion  office 
question^  the  progre^  here  of  sisterhoods  an4  deaconess-institutes^,  our 
missionary  enterprises,  &e, ;  but  specially  ha$  he  earned  our  thanks  by 
giviug  a  succinct  view,  in  several  monthly  suppleioeuts,  of  the  mc^tter 
whidi  had  appeared  in  various  Anglican  jourpab  respecting  the  move- 
ment for  pronaoiting  Scandinavian  intercommimion. 

Mr.  Ytml  has  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  effect  this  happy  result^  we 
most  be  satisfied,  not  onlv  as  to  the  ci^tholicitj  of  the  doctrine,  but  also 
ss  to  the  apostolicity  of  the  ministry,  of  his  countrymen's  Church ;  and 
he  therefore  has  advocated  the  communication  to  the  Danish  Establishment 
of  a  share  in  a  surer  succession  fron^  the  Episcopate  of  either  Sweden  or 
ourselves.  At  his  own  instance,  a  letter  has  been  addressed  by  one  of  this 
Committee,  through  the  medium  of  his  Journal,  to.  the  Scandinavians^ 
setting  fordi  the  duty  incumbent  on  all  Christians  of  restoring  Catholic 
fiiibh  unity  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  feasibility  of  doing  this  as  regards 
the  Anglican  and  Scandinavia  portions  of  Christendom,  provided  the 
Danish  ministry  were  ^t  put  oi^  a  better  footing  than  it  at  present 
occupies.  The  Ai^lo-Cirniiv^ntal  Society  is  not  responsible  for  all  the 
details  of  that  letter;  some  might  hav^  wislied  to  take  higher  ground 
respecting  Episcopacy,  and  to  contend  for  the  jus  divlnum.  The  letter, 
however,  was  not  designed  to  give  a  complete  statement  of  the  teaching  of 
Anglican  thdologians  upon  any  such  particular  topic,  but  only  to  shgw  that 
<i  sufficient  amount  of  harmony  exists  in  the  authorised  formularies  and 
standards  on  both  sides  as  to  admit  of  intercommunion  and  of  co-operatiou 
in  all  good  works,  wiUiout  any  chajHge  in  doctrinal  definitions  or  in  dis- 
ctplinihry  institutions. 

Tha  letter  seeing  to  have  a9awer«4  it^  ^m-    \^  ^^  ^>^^  e^tenidvely» 
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and  in  great  part  gratuitously,  cii-culated  by  Mr.  Vahl  through  all  the 
North ;  and  it  has  elicited  several  avowals  of  concurrcnce.  A  pnest  of 
the  Metropolitan  Diocese  of  Denmark  has  undertaken  to  bring  its  subject 
forward  for  discussion  next  month  in  a  Conference  of  Clergy  at  Kingsted 
Abbey,  in  Zealand.  (This  has  been  deferred,  owing  to  the  clergyman's 
falling  sick.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Aiiglo-Continental  Society  \&  declared  in  its 
programme  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  internal  reformation  of  foreign 
Churches  and  communities.  In  Italy,  we  have  to  labour  for  a  reformation 
both  as  regards  apostolic  order  and  evangelical  truth.  But  in  Scan- 
dinavia, evangelical  truth  has  already  been,  ex  professor  at  least  in  all 
graver  matters,  restored  from  medisev^  corruption  by  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  it  is  only  as  to  apostolic  order  that  we  should  now 
attempt  to  obtain  improvement.  The  one  grand  point  to  which  we  ought 
now  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Scandinavian  Church  is  the  placing  of  the 
Danish  ministry  in  the  sure  possession  of  the  apostolical  succession,  other 
matters  being  kept  in  abeyance  till  this  is  secured.  And  this,  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Coxe,  it  would  be  preferable  to  secure,  if  possible,  without  ud 
from  any  Anglican  quarter.  Let  the  apostolical  succession  preserved  in 
Sweden  (and  in  Finland)  be  introduced  into  Denmark  (and  into  Norway), 
just  as  the  succession  preserved  in  England  (and  Wales)  has  been  (twice 
over)  extended  into  Scotland;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian 
Church  can  trace  for  her  clergy  a  share  in  Pentecostal  gifts,  transmitted 
continuously  through  the  Episcopal  channel  by  Peter  Manson,  even  as  the 
Anglican  Church  claims  by  Matthew  Parker,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
urge,  if  we  like,  with  greater  hopefrdness  than  now,  more  exalted  con- 
ceptions of  Ordination,  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  Confirmaiion. 

While  thus  restricting,  for  the  present,  our  efforts  as  to  obtaining  an 
internal  amelioration  of  the  Scandinavian  Church,  we  wish,  in  all  possible 
ways,  to  promote  among  Danes  and  Swedes  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Anglican  system.  There  are,  we  believe,  at  pi*esent,  only  six  British 
chaplains  in  all  Scandinavia,  and  to  these  we  may  reasonably  look  for  co- 
operation; but  especially  do  we  reckon  on  the  exertions  of  two  iiative 
clergymen,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Vahl,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  the 
Eev.  Gustavo  U nonius,  of  Stockholm,  by  birth  a  Swede,  but  in  American 
orders.  Mr.  Unonius  has  recently  published,  in  three  large  volumes,  his 
**  Recollections  of  Seventeen  Years  in  North- West  America,"  a  valuable 
work,  which,  from  its  w^ell-principled  account  of  Church  matters  in  the 
United  States,  is  calculated  to  promote  in  its  readers  catholic  feeling  and 
sympathy  for  the  Anglican  Communion.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Swedish  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy  at  the  Bntish  Court,  who,  but  for  illness, 
would  have  been  here  to-day  to  encourage  us  by  his  presence. 

Mr.  Vahl  has  received  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know^ 
ledge  two  considerable  grants  of  the  Danish  version  of  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  He  has  presented  some  of  the  copies  to  eminent 
priests  and  laymen,  and  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Danish  bench.  Others 
he  \»  now  disposing  of,  by  sale,  through  agents  in  different  cities.  Certain 
of  the  Danish  Bishops  have  taken  especial  interest  in  the  book.  (It  may 
be  desirable  to  note  here,  in  passing,  that  a  few  years  agO|  when  the 
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Daniah  Office  for  the  Conaecration  of  Bishops  was  revised,  the  revisers 
adopted  acme  of  the  features  of  our  own  ordinal,  so  that  our  Prayer-Book 
oomes  before  the  Danes  with  something  of  peculiar  prejudice  in  its  favour. 

UnhappOj,  the  Danish  version  of  our  Prayer-Book  is  extremely  in- 
eorrect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
KnowUdgt  will  see  fit  to  entrust  the  preparation  of  a  new  version  to  Mr, 
Vahl,  who  has  generously  volunteered  to  do  it  for  nothing.  But,  more 
nnhappilj  still,  there  is  no  translation  of  the  Prayer-Book  into  the  other, 
or  Swedish  dialect  of  the  Norse.  This  is  gravely  to  be  regretted,  as  no 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  Church  is  likely  to  respond  to  our  approaches 
nxxe  readOy  than  that  whose  University  centre  is  at  Lund. 

Scarcely  any  book  besides  the  Danish  version  of  the  Prayer-Book  is  at 
present  extant  in  Danish  or  Swedish  which  is  calculated  to  forward  the 
oljeets  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  except  the  rarely-to-be-met- with 
"  Harmcmia  Ecclesiffi  Anglicanaa,"  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Oibeoii,  by  Bishop  Serenius,  of  Strengness.  Most  of  the  books  printed 
by  ODTBdres  are  suited  chiefly  to  vindicate  us  before  Boman  Catholics,  but 
are  ill-adapted  to  put  in  the  hands  of  Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  or 
Augustan  sdiools.  For  the  Scandinavians,  we  would  content  ourselves 
with,  for  the  presenty  recommending  a  translation,  into  Danish  or  Swedish, 
of  Bishop  Sparrow's  BationaU,  with  perhaps  a  few  extracts  from  other 
AogEcan  divines  by  way  of  appendix,  and  a  republication,  with  preface 
and  notes,  of  the  work  written  by  Bishop  Serenius. 

At  no  time  since  the  Beformation  has  there  been  a  fairer  opportunity 
than  at  present  for  promoting  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  Scandinavian 
Qiurch  towards  her  Anglican  sister-communion,  on  the  basis  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  substantive  agreement  of  both  in  the  same  Via  Media 
between  the  Ultra-  and  the  Contra-Beformation.  To  what  has  been  said 
may  weD  be  added  three  more  circumstances  for  consideration :  first,  the 
Damage  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  second,  the 
{Jadng  of  Prince  Frederick,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Danish  throne,  at  the 
Univeraitj  of  Oxford ;  and  third,  the  expressed  readiness  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Upaaly  of  which  we  have  only  just  been  reassured,  to  promote  the 
objects  in  aid  of  which  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  now  appeals  for  a 
q«cial  Scandinavian  Fund.  p^  g^  May. 


XlebfefDS  anO  XotUes. 

Tke  Threshold  of  Revdatvm  ;  or  some  Inquiry  into  the  province  and 

true  character  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis.     By  the  Kev.  W.  S. 

Lewis,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Eipon,  and  formerly  Chaplain 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Eivingtons.     8vo.  pp.  253. 

Thib  Tolmne  is  the  lesolt  of  a  careful  endeavour  to  "  investigate  and 

detennine  the  real  character  of  the  first  complete  section  of  the  Old 

Testament  Scriptaies."    Chapter  i  states  "  the  necessity  and  nature 

of  the  proposed  inquiry;"  chapter  ii  treats  of  "  the  Eeligious  Teach- 

ii^"  and  chapter  iii  of  the  ''Sdeuce"  of  Gen.  i. ;  chapter  iv.  coor 

VO.  CZGDL  D 
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tains  the  "  recapitulation  and  verdict"    The  author  observes  in  his 

preface  that  he— 

*'  Has  felt  it  equally  illogical  and  narrow-minded,  either  to  ignore  the 
arguments  in  support  of  Scripture,  or  to  slight  those  in  favour  of  Science; 
and  that  he  has  never  yet  understood  the  honesty,  or  even  perceived  the 
benefit  of  wilfully  and  systematically  closing  either  eye  of  the  mind.  On 
these  principles,  then,  he  has  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ascertain  the 
kind  of  conununications  which  we  might  legitimately  expect  to  meet  with 
in  this  opening  portion  of  Scripture ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  has  compared 
this  ideal  with  the  actual  contents  of  the  chapter.'' 

Mr.  Lewis  has  performed  his  task  with  much  success ;  and  he  has 
done  a  service  to  the  cause  of  revealed  religion,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably opportune. 

The  Angd  of  the  Church  :  a  Sermon  preached  in  Quebec  Cathedral,  on 
Sunday,  June  27th,  1863,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Kt  Kev. 
James  William  Williams,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec.  By 
J.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.  Canon  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal.  Montreal, 
LovelL 

In  this  sermon,  Canon  Thompson  has,  with  great  temper  and  discrimi- 
nation, handled  the  argument  for  Episcopacy  drawn  from  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  From  the  enumeration  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Apostolic  government,  towards  the  close  of  the  discourse,  we 
take  the  following  paragraph : — 

''  Nor  is  the  reverent  estimation  in  which  the  Bishop's  office  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  held,  altogether  a  matter  to  be  despised.  In  the  overgrown 
dioceses  of  England,  this  influence  has  scarcely  a  healthy  course.  The 
Bishop  is  often  too  much  of  a  great  State  functionary.  But,  in  a  simpler 
state  of  things,  where  the  Bishop  can  visit  every  parish  at  no  remote 
interval,  and  become  personally  known  to  every  Church  fiunily,  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  his  office  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  lends  an 
additional  weight  and  influence  to  the  position  and  teaching  of  the  resident 
parish  priest  It  corroborates  what  is  right,  it  rectifies  or  supplements 
what  is  incorrect  or  insufficient.  The  respect  shown  to  the  chief  pastor 
tends  to  strengthen  the  respect  shown  to  the  local  pastor,  to  call  forth 
increased  love  to  the  Church,  to  animate  to  new  and  increased  exertions. 
The  peilbdic  visitation,  and  the  anxious  preparation  for  that  event,  may 
serve  to  recall  His  coming,  of  Whom  the  Bishop  is  the  chief  earthly 
minister,  and  keep  fresh  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  all,  the  presence 
of  Him  who  walketh  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Lamps  of  fHre." 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Mozley :  (1)  The  Chi-itUan  H^men^ 
h'ancer  for  October.    In  Art  III.  on  ''  the  Abb6  Prompsanlt — his  life 
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ind  work%"  is  contained  a  valuable  account  of  the  state  and  prospects 
of  Gallicanism.  Those  who  are  pained  at  party-divisions  in  the  Church 
of  England  would  do  well,  by  way  of  corrective,  to  study  the  condition 
of  the  Church  of  France,  as  here  described.  The  writer  of  this  Article, 
after  stating  that  the  last  two  or  three  appointments  to  the  French 
^nsoopate  have  been  less  Ultramontanist  than  the  previous  ones,  can* 
tbosly  adds, — 

*'  At  the  same  time,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  the  suppleness  and 
torgiTersation  of  French  Archbishops  and  Bishops  during  the  last  fifWen 
jears — sober  Grallicans  one  day,  and  impassioned  Ultramontanists  the 
next — ^now  inordinately  enamoured  of '  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,' 
md  fondly  dallying  with  a  democratic  and  social  republic,  and  now  in 
eotsMes  of  affection  for  the  most  ruthless  despotism — ^it  is  extremely 
diflkult  to  predict  what  their  opinions  may,  or  may  not,  become  at 
iny  time." 

(2)  Sermons  in  Plain  Langws/gt^  adapted  to  the  Poor,  By  the  Eev. 
W.  H.  BiDLET,  Eector  of  Hambleden,  Bucks.  These  sermons  are 
exactly  what  their  title  denotes.  The  language  is  simple  though 
forcible;  the  applications  are  pointed,  and  the  doctrine  is  unex- 
ceptionable. 

(3)  A  Second  Plain  Tract  on  Conjimiationy  by  the  same  author, 
price  Id,  which  also  we  can  heartily  recommend. 

From  Messrs.  J.  H.  &.  J.  Parker  we  have  received  the  following 
single  Sermons :  (1)  Commemoration  of  the  Departed,  preached  at  the 
Consecration  of  the  Chapel  of  Wellington  College,  by  the  Bishop  of 
OxFOBD ;  (2)  Undo^matic  Christianity,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  by  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Shibley,  Tutor  of  Wadham  College — a 
thoughtful  discourse,  directed  against  the  modem  tendency  to  separate 
morality  from  theology  and  deem  the  former  enough ;  (3)  Women 
laiUmring  in  the  Lord,  preached  at  Wantsge,  by  the  Kev.  John  Keblb, 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

<<  Why  may  we  not  hope  that  even  within  this  generation  Christian 
Brotherhoods  as  well  as  Sisterhoods  of  Mercy  may  be  found  taking  their 
place  in  the  work  of  Christ  among  us?  seeing  that  there  is  no  more 
palpable  fectin.  all  Church  history,  than  that  Almighty  God  has  ever  been 
pleased  to  make  use  of  sudi  communities — devoted  men  severing  them- 
aelves  more  or  less  from  the  ordinary  ties  and  affections  of  earth — when 
His  time  was  come  for  converting,  not  here  and  there  one,  but  whole 
aatioDS,  to  the  obedience  of  His  Son." 

The  same  publishers  have  also  sent  us :  (1)  Fart  L  of  a  Third  Series 
of  Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons.  It  is  promised  that  the  subjects  of 
the  Tracts,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times,  will  be  taken  chiefly 
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from  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  The  names  of  contributots 
announced  is  a  guarantee  of  the  goodness  of  this  series.  (2)  A  New 
Edition  (U)  of  the  Essaf/  an  the  Church  by  Jonbs  of  NaylandL  (3)  A 
Short  Catechism  on  the  Baptismal  Vow  and  CoiiJimuUion  {2d.) ;  of  which 
the  special  object  is  "  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  baptized 
as  adults,  or  irregularly,  or  without  godparents." 

The  Church  Builder  (Kivingtons)  pursues  its  way  with  unabated 
excellence.  There  is  a  pleasant  mixture  in  this  serial  of  *'  things  new 
and  old."  The  October  number  gives  an  account  of  six  poor  boatmen, 
who,  in  1858,  emigrated  from  Deal  to  the  Canterbury  settlement  in 
Kew  Zealand,  and  have  since  contributed  to  the  building  of  a  church 
in  their  new  home,  labour  to  the  value  of  20/.  a-piece. 

Lyra  Hucharistica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  CommtmtOR, 
Andemt  and  Modern.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  MIA. 
(Longmans).  We  regret  that  any  English  priest  should  have  put  his 
name  to  such  an  anthology  as  this,  in  which  primitive  truth  and 
mediaeval  error  are  undistinguishingly'placed  side  by  side.  The  beauty 
of  most  of  the  poems,  and  the  elegance  of  the  typography,  make  this 
volume  all  the  more  pernicious. 


8UMMABY. 

Ox  Nov.  30th,  in  the  private  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  Bev.  Adding- 
ton  Robei-t  Peel  Ybnabucs,  late  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Oxford^  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Nassau  (Bahamas),  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Caulfield,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assbted  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford. 
The  Bev.  H.  P.  Liddon,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  preached  the 
sermon  from  Bom.  x.  13.  The  new  bishop  took  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Bussell  Nixon  has  formally  resigned  the  See  of 
Tasmania  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  the  Australian  Metro- 
politan. The  Tasmanian  Synod  has  come  to  resolutions  on  the  subject,  in 
which,  after  complimenting  the  late  Bishop  and  expressing  their  regret  at 
his  resignation,  they  say,  *^  We  respectfully  desire  that  in  the  selection  of 
a  successor  to  the  See  the  Crown  may  be  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  our  retiring  Bishop,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment may,  with  no  unnecessary  delay,  be  made  from  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  at  home.'' 

With  regard  to  Bishop  Bussell  Nixon,  the  Church  News  for  the  Diocese 
of  Tasmania  states,  that  <<  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  service,  the  Bishop  is 
entitled,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  retirement,  to  a  pension.  In  order 
to  establish  this  claim,  a  formal  *  leave  to  retire '  must  first  be  asked  and 
obtained  from  the  GK>veinment.    This  leave,  with  the  approvod  <tf  the 
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iRHiseqiient  peiunoD,  has  now  been  given  bj  the  GbTemment,  and  will  be 
fbrwanied  to  the  Bishop  by  the  outgoing  maU.  Those  who  remember  how 
£benllj  the  Bishop  has  expended  the  emolmnents  of  his  office  would  have 
been  sorry  indeed  had  the.prospects  of  his  declining  years  been  injured  by 
an  aoddental  OYersight." 

Bishop  CoLBNBo's  trial  commenced  at  the  Cape  on  the  17th  November, 
m  St.  George's  Cathedral,  before  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Capetown 
tnd  two  Buf&agans^— the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
Orange  State.  The  accusing  clergy,  the  Dean  of  Capetown  and  the 
Archdeacons  of  Grahamstown  and  Georgetown,  were  present  to  support 
the  charges  they  had  preferred*  Dr.  Bleek,  Curator  of  the  Grey  Library, 
sttended  on  behalf  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  read  a  letter  from  die  Bishop 
denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  handed  in  a  formal  protest 
sgainst  the  proceedings.  The  Dean  of  Capetown  supported  the  charges 
in  an  eloquent  and  forcible  speech,  characterised  by  deep  research  and 
ability,     llie  trial  was  expected  to  extend  over  several  days. 

The  new  Hubon  Theological  College  was  opened  on  Dec.  2,  by  the 
Btsbop  of  the  Diocese,  in  conjunction  with  Archdeacon  Hellmuth,  the 
American  Bishop  of  Ohio,  <fec  The  Bev.  Dr.  O'Meara,  who  was  one  of 
the  company  present,  said  in  the  course  of  hb  speech  that  "  the  College 
just  opeifed  would  be  a  contrast  in  point  of  doctrine,"  he  trusted,  to  Trinity 

CoQ^e. 

Bishop  Lee  of  Delaware,  accompanied  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Williamson  of 
Olinob,  sailed  on  Oct.  20th  for  Port-au-Prinoe,  Hayti,  to  survey  the 
field,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  in  connexion  with 
the  Anglo-American  Church.  There  is  a  church  in  Port-au-Prince, 
mider  the  care  of  the  Bev.  J.  T.  HoUey,  and  the  prospect  of  enlarging 
the  operations  in  this  field  is  very  encouragmg,  owing  to  the  number 
of  American  emigrants  who  have  lately  gone  there  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Haytian  Bureau  of  Emigration. 


Madaoascab. — The  French  treaty  and  notorious  Lambert  concession 
have  not  been  recognised  by  the  present  Government  of  Madagascar ;  but 
it  is  disposed  to  come  to  an  understanding,  provided  certain  clauses  were 
onutled,  and  others  inserted.  The  proposals  brought  from  the  capital 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Frendi  Commodore  Dupre  rejected  diem 
with  disdain ;  all  friendly  communication  was  broken  off  by  the  hauling 
down  of  the  French  consular  flag,  and  the  commodora  left  Tamatave  on 
the  Ist  October  for  a  cruise  to  some  other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  Hovas  dislike  the  French  very  much,  and  do  not  conceal  their 
antipathy.  They  quaintly  remark  that  the  English  like  the  Malagasy,  but 
the  nraich  like  Madagascar.  The  late  King  is  asserted  to  have  resolved 
CO  a  maasacre  of  the  Christians  just  before  he  was  assassinated. 


80CIBT7  70B  Promotino  Chbistian  Knowlsdqb. — Tuesday y  Dec,  1. 
Hw  Bev.  CbarlUm  Lane  in  the  chair.  Present :  the  Bishop  of  Goul- 
bnm,  &C. 

In  pursaanee  of  notice,  the  Bev.  W.  Denton  moved  the  following  reso- 
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lution : — ^^  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  yersion  in  Latin  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  be  put  forth  by  this  Society,  and  that  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee be  requested  to  take  steps  for  that  purpose." 

This  resolution  was  Beconded  by  the  Key.  Brymer  Belcher,  and,  after 
considerable  discussion,  was  carried. 

An  application  was  receiyed  from  the  Bey.  B.  B.  Winter,  Missionary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Delhi,  for  twelye  copies  of 
the  Arabic  New  Testament,  to  be  giyen  to  Mussulmans  of  education  and 
good  family,  who  would  despise  the  present  of  an  Urdu  Testament,  but 
would  gladly  accept  one  in  their  own  learned  language.  Mr.  Winter 
further  asked  for  copies  of  the  illustrated  handbills  in  Urdu,  translated  by 
the  Bey.  Mr.  Slater ;  one  as  ordinarily  printed,  and  200  without  the 
letterpress,  in  order  that  the  letterpress  might  be  printed  there,  in  the 
ordinary  native  way,  on  stone.  The  running  character  of  Urdu  litho- 
graphed was  the  only  really  useful  one  for  religious  books  there. — BotJi 
requests  were  granted  by  the  Board. 

The  Bishop  of  Colombo,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  4th,  1863,  stated  that  a 
consignment  of  books  to  Ceylon,  just  now,  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale ; 
and  tihat  school-books,  and  other  suitable  publications,  were  wanted  for  the 
new  school  for  girls,  which  they  were  about  to  open.  The  College  was 
full,  and  the  Bishop  hoped  soon  to  haye  a  class  of  Diyinity  students. 

The  Board  granted  the  books  applied  for  to  the  yalue  of  10^. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Helena,  dated  Oak-Bank, 
St.  Helena,  Oct.  18th,  1863,  stating,  with  reference  to  the  grant  of  100^., 
made  by  the  Society  towards  the  erection  of  a  Mission  Chapel  for  the 
Africans  in  Bupert's  Valley,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  refused 
any  permanent  salary  for  a  schoolmaster,  but  had  sanctioned  a  remunera- 
tion to  any  person  in  the  island  temporarily  employed  to  instruct  the 
Africans ;  and  that  they  had  also  refused  to  give  any  assistance  towards 
the  erection  of  a  Mission  School  Chapel.  The  Bishop  asked  that  the  pro- 
mised grant  might  be  allowed  to  stand  over,  as  he  was  not  without  hope  of 
being  able  to  obtain  ultimately  such  assistance  from  Government  as  may 
meet  the  required  conditions.  The  new  Governor,  Sir  Charles  EUiot,  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  work  among  the  Africans,  had  placed  at  the 
Bishop's  disposal  an  old  building  in  Bupert's  Valley,  which,  though  not 
convenient,  afforded  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  enabled  them  to 
have  a  large  class  under  instruction  at  a  time.  The  deeply  painful  and 
revolting  sight  of  a  prize  brought  in  to  the  island — a  small  vessel,  but  con-: 
taining  above  500  slaves — ^had  made  the  Bishop  more  sensible  than  ever 
of  graye  responsibility  with  regard  to  these  poor  heathen.  He  had  formed 
a  class  of  the  more  intelligent,  who  had  made  a  little  progress  in  learning 
English,  and  for  whom  he  asked  a  grant  of  coloured  Scripture  prints, 
illustrated  .vocabularies,  and  reading  sheet-lessons,  the  great  difficulty  of 
language  making  picture-teaching  the  readiest  way  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion to  them ;  and  a  supply  was  granted  by  the  Board. 
'  Letters  were  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  and  from  the  Bev.  W.  H, 
Coombes,  Licumbent  of  St  George  s,  Gawler,  South  Australia,  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  Building  Committee  for  the  Society's  grant  of  80^; 
towards  the  completion  of  that  churdi.*  The  Bishop  said  that  this  V  noble 
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tfeamem  of  Middle  Pointed  architecture  "  would  have  accommodation  for 
it  least  400  woTshipperB,  and  it  would  probably  be  open  by  the  new  year. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Venerable  T.  G.  Feame,  Archdeacon  of 
Durban,  and  Rector  of  Richmond,  Natal,  South  Africa,  soliciting  the  grant 
of  books  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  parochial  free  library,  chiefly  for  the 
joung;  and  also  of  tracts  for  distribution  and  circulation.  The  Arch- 
deacon's pastoral  labonrs  extend  over  considerably  more  than  400  square 
miles,  occupied  by  a  population  of  rather  more  than  500  persons  of 
European  extraction,  besides  the  natives.  There  is  a  church  at  Richmond 
and  at  Byrne,  where  there  are  also  Sunday-schools ;  and  the  Archdeacon 
was  desirous  of  instituting  at  convenient  points  small  depots,  to  be  renewed 
by  him  while  itinerating  among  the  outiying  farm-houses.  The  population 
is,  for  the  most  part,  in  humble  circumstances,  being  recent  settlers  com- 
mendng  the  world.  The  younger  portion  of  the  population,  being  far 
away  from  all  educational  influence,  can  only  be  assisted  by  circulating 
suitaUe  books  among  them.    Books  were  granted  to  the  value  of  10^. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Caswall  appUed  for  a  grant  of  books  for  a  parish  library 
•t  the  Pongas  Mission  in  West  Africa.  The  effect  of  eight  years'  teaching 
m  the  Mission  Church  and  Schools  has  been,  Dr.  Caswall  said,  to  raise  up 
aa  intelligent  people,  comparatively  speaking,  who  are  perhaps  as  well  able 
to  ^predate  the  publications  of  the  Society  as  the  poor  people  in  our 
English  parishes.     It  was  agreed  to  grant  books  to  the  value  of  lOZ. 

The  Rev.  I.  Williams,  English  Chaplain  at  Milan,  forwarded  an  abstract 
of  the  sale  of  books  at  the  Depository  at  Milan,  from  Jan.  to  Oct.  1863. 
The  sales  were  a  little  larger  than  in  the  previous  year ;  and  the  sales  by 
means  of  book-hawkers  in  Milan  and  Lombardy  were  much  increased. 
Tbe  hocAiE  most  in  demand  were  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  not  of  the 
highest  price,  and  the  Italian  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Mr.  Williams  asked  for  a  grant  of  a  few  English  almanacks,  some  Litur- 
gies in  Italian  (of  the  larger  size).  Scripture  prints,  with  texts,  &c,  in 
Italian,  and  a  few  other  books  which  he  specified.  Mr.  Williams  was 
particularly  desirous  of  having  Scripture  prints,  with  texts  in  Italian ;  and 
said :  **  A  gentieman  who  is  Sub-Prefetto  in  a  country  district  where 
Madonna  worship  reigns,  sent,  ten  days  ago,  to  beg  me  to  have  this  done, 
if  I  would  reform  the  poor  peasants." 

The  Board  voted  a  grant  of  10^.  worth  of  books  to  Mr.  Williams. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  I.  G.  Clay,  Chaplain  at  Messina, 
returning  his  own  hearty  thanks,  as  also  those  of  the  Reform  Association 
m  Messina,  for  the  books  which  have  been  sent  to  him,  which  were  highly 
valued,  and  would  be  very  useful.  He  said  that  the  Messinese  Reformers 
had  made  some  progress;  that  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a 
matter  which  does  not  come  under  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  that  what  <'  his  Messinese  friends  want  is  not  a  formal  sanction,  which 
would  throw  responsibihty  on  others,  but  guidance,  advice,  instruction,  and 
encouragement." 

The  Bev.  C.  F.  Sdilienz  wrote  from  St.  Chrischona's,  Nov.  18, 1863, 
soliciting  a  grant  of  school-books  for  the  School  of  the  Missionary-brethren 
from  St.  Qirischona's,  at  Cairo.  The  school  had  about  thurty  children.  Mr. 
ScUieDa  asked  also  for  Arabic  tracts  to  be  forwarded  to  Chartum,  a  place 
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particularly  interesting,  not  only  because  it  lies  at  the  conflux  of  the  White 
and  Blue  Nile,  but  because  it  is  the  door  to  the  Tagruri  nation,  occupying 
chiefly  the  Sudar  region  between  Chartum  and  Abyssinia,  and  forming  a 
mixture  of  all  the  important  inland  nations  of  Central  Africa.  Being  in 
the  way  of  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  many  are  annually  induced  to  settle 
themselves  there. 

A  grant  of  books  to  the  yalue  of  8^.  was  voted  to  Mr.  Schlienz  for  these 
objects. 

Books,  tracts,  &c.,  were  granted  also  to  several  other  applicants,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

SociBTT  FOB  THB  Fbopaoation  OF  THE  OosPEL. — ^Tho  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  18th  Dec.  The  Bishop  of  Melbourne 
was  in  the  chair.  As  usual,  the  monthly  report  of  the  Society's  income 
was  liud  before  the  meeting ;  and  the  income  appeared  to  be  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  last  year.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  send  a  schoolmistress  to  form  a  Female  Training  Establishment 
at  Buona  Vista.  Seven  young  men,  educated  at  St.  Augustine's  College, 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  were  accepted  by  the  Society 
for  various  Missions.  A  small  sum  was  granted  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  a 
chaplain  at  St.  Malo,  where  there  is  a  congregation  of  poor  British  residents 
and  siulors.  Several  grants  of  small  importance  were  made,  and  some 
members  added  to  the  corporation. 

Nrw  ZEAI.AND. — The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  by  Bishop  Selwyn  :-— 
*'  Mt  dbab  Bishop  of  Adrlaidr, — ^I  have  to  thank  you  for  sending 
me  the  papers  respecting  the  Incorporation  Bill,  and  the  invitation  to 
Bishop  Patteson  and  myself  to  visit  Adelaide  on  a  missionary  errand. 
I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  meet  Bbhop  Patteson  at  Sidney ;  but  you 
will  easily  conclude,  when  you  hear  of  our  present  state,  that  my  coming 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  My  connexion  mih.  the  Melanesian  Mission 
was  singularly  ordered.  It  began  when  the  former  wars  in  New  Zealand 
ceased,  and  before  war  broke  out  again  I  had  surrendered  the  entire 
charge  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Bbhop,  and  have  now  one  simple  mis- 
sionary idea  before  me — of  watching  over  the  *  remnant  that  is  lefL'  Our 
native  work  is  a  remnant  in  two  senses — a  remnant  of  a  decaying  people, 
and  a  remnant  of  a  decaying  faith.  The  works  of  which  you  he«r  are  not 
the  works  of  heathens ;  they  are  the  works  of  baptized  men,  whose  love 
has  grown  cold  from  causes  common  to  all  churches  of  neophytes  from 
Laodioea  downwards.  Such  Christian  knowledge  as  remains  to  Uiem  does 
harm  rather  than  good,  because  it  exalts  them  in  their  own  eyes.  They 
can  condemn  the  soldiers  for  breaking  the  Lord's-day,  and  justify  the 
slaughter  of  children  by  reference  to  Maori  usage.  The  more  fidthful 
men,  as  usually  happens,  are  too  timid  or  too  few  to  make  an  effectual 
opposition.  We  are  now  pulling  against  the  ebb,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
may  soon  be  left  aground.  Two  Missionaries  have  already  been  sent 
away  from  their  districts  for  refusing  to  encourage  the  Maori  Ednff.  We 
take  comfort  in  the  belief  that  the  will  of  Gk>d  was  never  otherwise  seen 
than  in  pouring  out  for  His  servants  a  mingled  cup  of  auooeas  and  fiuloief 
of  rej<ncing  and  disappoiDtment*'' 
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FOREIGN  CHAPLAINCIES. 

The  difficult  question  of  Foreign  Chaplaincies 'has  made  considerable 
progress  lately,  and,  we  are  happy  to  think,  in  the  right  direction.  The 
ippointment  of  the  Continental  Chaplaincies'  Committee  by  the  Society 
for  ike  PrqpagiUian  of  the  Gospel  is  an  unmixed  good.  It  lays  the 
foandation  of  a  feur  better  state  of  things  than  that  which  exists  at 
])resent — a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Church  of  England  may  care 
to  be  fairly  represented  abroad,  in,  to  say  the  least,  many  more  places 
than  now  ;  and  in  which  some  of  the  many  anomalies  of  our  Foreign 
Cbaplaincy  system  may  be  done  away  witL  At  the  same  time,  this 
committee  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite.  Episcopal  supervision  is 
the  great  need  which  has  to  be  supplied,  and  no  committee  of  a  society 
cm  take  the  place  of  a  Bishop,  and  no  committee  of  the  Society  for 
ike  PropagcUion  of  the  Gospel  would  (we  feel  a  happy  security)  allow 
tlkemselyes  to  take  it.  A  circular  addressed  some  two  years  ago  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  the  chaplains  abroad,  testified,  by  the  fEict  of  its 
\tfmg  issued,  to  the  great  want  of  Episcopal  supervision,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  that  quasi-Episcopate  which 
is  held  by  the  Bishop  of  London  himself 

It  IB  no  longer  necessary,  if  it  ever  was  necessary,  to  prove  the  right 
tmd  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  England  to  minister  to  her  people  on 
ihe  Continent,  by  means  of  Chaplains  and  other  clergy.     The  theory 
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on  which  this  right  and  duty  has  been  called  in  question,  was  so  weak 
that  it  fell  before  the  first  assault  of  grave  argument.  But  we  have 
been  surprised  to  see  a  similar  theory  put  forward,  which  while  it 
allows  the  ministration  of  priests,  condemns  their  supervision  by 
Bishops. 

So  far  as  the  argument  goes  to  prove  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
cannot,  and  therefore  ought  not,  to  exercise  a  supervision  which  can 
only  be  illusory,  we  entirely  assent  to  it.  A  Bishop  who  in  England 
has  as  many  souls  in  his  diocese  as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley 
thought  to  be  enough  for  forty  Bishops,  cannot  possibly  look  after  the 
large  and  scattered  body  of  British  Chaplains  in  addition  to  home 
work.  This  is  self-evident.  But  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from 
it  is,  that  the  Church  should  divest  the  Bishop  of  London  of  liis 
quasi-episcopate,  and  place  the  duty  of  performing  the  functions  which 
he  cannot  perform  in  the  hands  of  a  Bishop  or  Bishops  who  can. 

Two  objections  are  made,  one  theoretical,  the  other  practical.  It  is 
said,  (1)  that  Anglican  Bishops  cannot  give  "jurisdiction"  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  (2)  that  there  would  be  greater  scandals  if  we  had  a 
Bishop  or  Bishops,  than  if  we  had  none. 

The  question  of  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  orders,  is  one 
which  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  being,  on  Mr.  Allies*  testimony, 
one  of  "  those  very  clever  but  arbitrary  divisions,"  invented  by  "  the 
great  school  of  Ignatius  Loyola."  ("  On  Schism,"  Pref  p.  xiv. ;  Note.) 
Bishop  Andrewes  speaks  very  plainly.  Qua  et  unde  Episcopi  iunt,  jur%»- 
dictionem  hahenty  nee  vet  re  duo  Jujbc  vel  ratione  dividuntur.  And  his 
words  are  true,  though  they  require  some  explanation. 

When  a  priest  becomes  a  Bishop,  he  is  made  by  his  consecration  a 
Bishop  of  the  whole  Church,  and  he  has  the  rights  if  an  emergency 
ariises,  of  exercising  his  functions  in  any  or  every  part  of  the  Church. 
True  it  is,  that  this  power  is  generally  latent  In  a  perfect  state  of  the 
Church  it  would  be  always  latent,  because  then  each  diocesan  could 
perfectly  fulfil  his  own  task  in  his  appointed  sphere,  and  no  cause  for 
intervention  would  arise.  But  when  cause  does  exist,  then  it  is  evoked 
Then  it  was  that  Eusebius  of  Samosata  interfered  in  Syria,  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  at  Antioch ;  Hosius,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli, 
Epiphanius  of  Salamina,  in  many  provinces ;  St  Cyprian  at  Home,  at 
Aries,  in  Spain ;  St  Hilary  at  Milan,  St  Athanasius  at  Antioch,  St  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  at  Constantinople.  But  it  is  said  that  these  interventions 
were  only  temporary.  Certainly,  because  the  causes  were  only  tem- 
porary too ;  but  so  long  as  the  causes  continued,  so  long  the  interven- 
tion would  have  been  prolonged.  Now,  we  will  not  say  that  the 
schism  between  the  Churchecf  of  England,  Greece,  and  Home  is  per- 
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nianent.  "We  have  faith  enough  to  believe  otherwise,  but  it  is  a  pro- 
longed and  quasi-permanent  state  of  things.  And  until  the  gather- 
ing of  "the  Council  (Ecumenical,  which  shall  right  the  Church's 
wrong,"  it  is  clearly  the  right  of  the  English  Episcopate  to  supervise 
their  English  priests  who  are  ministering  abroad  and  also  cannot 
submit  to  the  local  diocesan  on  account  of  the  existing  schism.  In 
what  way  that  supervision  shall  be  carried  out,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
Bishops  to  arrange  themselves.  In  short,  so  far  as  theory  goes,  there 
are  two  principles  or  rules  of  the  early  Church,  which  appear  to  con- 
flict with  each  other,  and  which,  in  fact,  limit  each  other,  or  are 
applicable,  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  One  is 
the  rule,  that  no  Bishop  is  to  invade  the  Churches  beyond  his  own 
diocesan  (».  e.  national)  Church ;  the  other  is  embodied  in  St.  Cyprian's 
famous  words,  which  declare  that  the  function  of  supervising  the 
Church  is  an  indivisible  thing,  shared,  indeed,  by  many  Bishops,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  each  Bishop  has  a  plenary  right  in  it  as  possessor 
of  the  whole.  St.  Cyprian's  is  a  principle,  the  other  is  a  rule ;  and 
sometimes,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  principle  and  to  limit  the  application  of  the  rule  by  it. 

But  while  able,  when  challenged,  thus  to  justify  the  authority 
exercised  by  English  Bishops  over  English  priests  in  foreign  dioceses, 
we  think  it  better  to  content  ourselves  without  requiring  an  exact 
theory.  Whilst  there  is  the  division  between  the  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christy  which  does  exist,  there  must  be  anomalies,  let 
things  be  how  they  may.  And  it  is  certainly  a  less  anomaly  that  an 
English  Bishop,  while  disdaining  territorial  jurisdiction,  should  exer- 
cue  authority  over  foreign  English  priests,  than  that  our  whole  conti- 
nental system,  which  must  exist,  should  be  conducted,  as  now,  on  a 
system  of  insufficient  Presbyterianism. 

It  is  objected,  secondly,  that  a  plan  recognising  the  authority  of  a 
Bishop  would  not  work,  because  obedience  could  not  be  enforced,  and 
would  not  be  given.     This  is  prophecy,   not  argument,  and  if  we 
cannot  disprove  it,  we  may  at  least  disbelieve  it.     We  can  believe, 
nay,  we  can  feel  assured,  that  our  Chaplains  in  general,  are  neither  too 
lax  nor  too  low  nor  too  high  to  submit  themselves  to  the  godly  admo- 
nition and  the  authority  of  a  Bishop  placed  over  them,  although  that 
Bishop  had  nothing  but  spiritual  power  with  which  to  enforce  obedience. 
There  might  be  exceptions ;  there  is  a  Mr.  Shore  in  England,  and  there 
is,  or  was,  a  Sir  William  Dunbar  in  Scotland    But  we  have  an  example 
to  which  we  may  point  in  disproof  of  so  despondent  and  timid  a 
prophecy.     The  Bishopric  of  Gibraltar  exists ;  the  authority  of  the 
Biahop  of  Gibraltar  is  accepted,  and  we  have  heard  of  only  one  case 
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in  wliich  it  was  disputed-  The  supposition  that  foreigners  make 
allowance  for  our  present  want  of  system,  and  would  therefore  be  more 
scandalised  at  irregularities  which  might  still  occur  under  an  improved 
system,  attributes  to  foreigners  far  greater  insight  into  our  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  than  they  possess.  They  see  what  is  before  their  eyes,  and 
by  that  they  judge  of  the  Church  of  England,  totally  unconscious  and 
careless  to  inquire  why,  how,  and  to  what  extent  the  Church  of 
England  is  answerable  for  what  is  done  in  her  name. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  our 
Chaplaincy  difficulty  was  the  establishment  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Gibraltar.  We  rejoice  that  the  question  has  now  been  sincerely  taken 
in  hand  by  Convocation;  and  we  hope  that  such  measures  will  be  agreed 
on  by  that  body  as  will,  if  possible,  insure  the  erection  of  the  Channel 
Isles  into  the  see  of  a  Bishop  with  jurisdiction  over  English  clergy 
and  congregations  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  on  the  next 
vacancy  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN  LETTERS:    ON  THE  VULGAR  TONGUE. 

Thb  following  ''  Letter  to  a  Statesman  "  has  appeared  in  Italy : — 

Sib, — The  question  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  letter  is  a  very  important 
one  to  all  those  who  love  God ;  and  it  is  no  less  so  to  men  of  the  State, 
who  have  to  take  care  that  the  citizens  of  the  country  over  which  they 
preside  should  be  as  much  as  possible  attracted  to  religion ;  for  a  citizen 
without  religion  must  always  be  a  bad  citizen. 

The  question,  then,  is  this :  In  what  language  ought  the  Service  of  the 
Church  to  be  conducted  ?  And  we  shall  find  that  Holy  Scripture,  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  earliest  and  best  times,  as  well  as 
our  sense  as  rational  men,  all  tell  us  that  the  Service  of  Gt)d  ought  to  be 
in  the  language  of  the  worshippers,  and  not  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

And,  first,  as  regards  Holy  Scripture.  The  first  religious  assembly  held 
after  our  blessed  Lord's  Ascension  was  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  an 
apostle  in  the  place  of  Judas.  We  find  an  account  of  it  in  Acts  i.  verse  15 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  began  with  an  address  to  the  people  from 
St.  Peter,  who  certainly  spoke  in  a  language  that  those  who  heard  him 
could  understand,  or  he  would  not  have  spoken  at  all ;  and  then  they  all 
together  joined  in  a  prayer  to  God,  certainly  in  a  language  that  they  could 
understand,  or  they  could  not  have  all  prayed  one  common  prayer,  which 
St.  Luke  says  that  they  did. 

Again :  it  pleased  God  to  give  to  Christians,  in  early  times  of  the 
Church,  the  power  to  speak  languages  which  they  had  never  learnt,  that 
so  they  might  make  known  the  Gospel  in  strange  lands.  Some  of  these 
Christians^  so  endowed,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  their  miraculous  power 
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ID  the  Church  at  home ;  and  so  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.,  says  of  such  an 
one,  "  if  there  be  no  interpreter,  let  him  keep  silence  in  the  Church." 
And  he  gires  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  join  in 
God's  service  unless  they  understand  what  is  being  said :  "  How  shall  he 
that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  '  Amen '  at  the  giving  of 
tbanksy  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest  ?  "  And  St.  Paul, 
in  thus  ordering  that  the  worship  of  the  Church  should  be  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  was  only  following  out  the  practice  of  his  fathers,  the  Chui-ch 
of  the  Jews.  We  are  told  that  the  Levites  ''  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law 
of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading.'*  (Nehemiah  viii.  8.) 

And  next,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Church.  It  is  certain  that  for  one 
thousand  years  the  Service  was  always  performed  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  was  different,  therefore,  in  different  countries. 

The  Service  of  the  Church  consists  of  two  parts — the  prayers  and 
psalms,  which  are  offered  to  God ;  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
and  sermon,  which  arc  addressed  to  the  people.  The  blessed  Sacrament  is 
loth  offered  to  God,  and  given  by  Him  to  the  people.  We  shall  find  that 
the  prayers,  the  psalms,  the  sermon,  and  the  office  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment, were  all  of  them  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  in  a  language  of  which  the  people  are  ignorant. 

St.  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  a.d.  140,  gives  this  account  of  the  Service 
of  the  Church  in  his  day :  "  The  Scriptui*es  were  first  read  in  their  assem- 
blies to  the^ people,  and  then  the  president  made  a  discourse  to  them, 
exhorting  them  to  observe  and  follow  the  good  instructions  they  had  heard 
ODt  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles."  (Apol.  i.)  It  is  clear  from  this,  that 
they  muBt  have  understood  what  was  read  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
bat  they  could  not  have  understood  it,  unless  it  had  been  in  their  own 
language.        ^ 

St.  Cyprian,  who  lived  a.d.  250,  says  that  Csesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries, 
^  ordered  the  people  to  sing  the  psalms  and  hymns,  some  in  Greek  and 
some  in  Ijatin,"  ^  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason  that  the  psalms  at  the 
fbneral  of  the  Lady  Paula  were  sung  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  because 
(as  St.  Jerome,  a.d.  378,  tells  us)  there  were  people  there  of  these  different 
countries.^  Aiid  Origen,  a.d.  230,  says:  "The  Greeks  used  Greek  in 
their  prayers,  the  Eomans  Latin ;  and  so  every  one  in  his  own  language 
prays  to  God,  and  gives  thanks,  as  he  is  able.  And  the  God  of  all  lan- 
guages hears  them  that  pray  in  all  dialects,  even  as  if  all  spake  with  but 


one  voice."  • 


And  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  614)  says:  "  Every  nation  sang  to  God  in  the 
Church  according  to  the  differences  of  their  own  country  and  language." 
(In  Psalm  xliv.  aJ.  xlv.) 

Justinian  (a.d.  627)  made  a  law  that  "  all  bishops  and  priests  should 
ny  the  prayers,  both  in  the  Baptismal  and  Communion  offices,  not  in 
secret,  but  with  an  audible  voice,  so  as  the  minds  of  the  hearers  might  be 
raised  to  greater  devotion,  and  stirred  up  to  glorify  the  Lord  God ;"  *  which 

1  Vit.  Cseear.  Arelat,  ap.  Surium,  Aug.  27,  voL  iv.  p.  947. 
■  Epitaph.  Paulae,  ep.  27.  '  CoDtca  CelBum,  viii.  87. 

*  NoveC  187,  c.  6. 
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would  have  been  a  useless  law,  if,  when  they  had  spoken  with  an  audible 
Yoice,  it  had  been  in  a  language  that  the  people  did  not  understand.  But 
that  the  edification  of  the  people  was  his  object,  is  clear  from  this :  that  a 
dispute  arising  among  the  Jews  as  to  whether  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should 
be  read  in  Hebrew,  or  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  the  Service 
was  held,  Justinian  ordered  that  it  should  always  be  read  in  the  language 
of  the  people.^ 

It  was  the  common  practice  of  the  early  Bishops  of  the  Church  to  urge 
the  people  to  hear,  read,  pray,  and  sing,  with  their  understanding,  as  well 
as  with  fervency,  and  to  appeal  in  their  sermons  to  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  prayers ;  all  of  which  they  would  never  have  done  had  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  psalms,  and  the  prayers  been  in  an  unknown  language. 

St.  Basil  (A.D.  370)  says:  "  Thou  hast  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  the  preachings  of  the  Apostles ;  let  thy  tongue  sing, 
and  thy  mind  search  the  meaning  of  what  is  spoken,  that  thou  mayest  sing 
with  the  spirit,  and  sing  with  the  understanding  also.*'  (On  Psalm  xxviii.) 
And,  again,  he  says :  **  The  Divine  oracles  are  God's  gifts  to  the  Church, 
to  be  read  in  every  assembly,  as  the  food  which  the  Spirit  affords  us  for 
the  nourbhment  of  our  souls.*'  (On  Psalm  \\x.)  And  again :  *'  How  does 
a  man  pray  .with  the  spirit,  while  his  understanding  is  unfruitful?  This  is 
spoken  of  those  who  prayed  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  hearers ;  for  when 
the  words  of  the  prayer  are  not  known  to  them  that  are  present,  the 
understanding  of  him  that  prayeth  is  unfi-uitful,  because  his  prayer  is  of  no 
use  or  advantage ;  but  when  they  that  are  present  understand  the  prayer, 
which  is  of  advantage  to  the  hearers,  then  he  that  prays  reap^  the  fruit  of 
it,  namely,  the  edification  of  those  who  receive  benefit  by  it."  ^ 

Wc  find  the  ancient  Liturgies  in  as  many  languages  as  there  were 
Christian  nations;  and  Eusebius  (a.d.  315)  says  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ''  were  translated  into  all  languages,  both  of  Greeks  ^d  Barbarians, 
throughout  the  world,  and  studied  by  dl  nations  as  the  oracfes  of  God."  ^ 

And  even  the  Boman  Church,  though  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others, 
she  has  so  largely  departed  from  the  ancient  rule,  bears  witness  to  the 
primitive  custom,  in  that  when  the  Bishop  ordains  a  reader,  he  says: 
<'  Study  to  pronounce  the  Word  of  God,  that  is,  the  sacred  Lessons,  dis- 
tinctly and  plainly  to  the  understanding  and  edification  of  the  faithful." 

How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Apostolic  custom,  the  ancient 
custom,  and  the  custom  that  b  according  to  reason,  has  been  departed 
from?  If  children  address  their  parents,  and  parents  their  children,  in 
their  own  language,  how  comes  it  that,  in  Divine  things,  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  his  children  are  made  to  speak  to  each  other  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  faithfnl  "  with  one  mind  and  one 
mouth  to  glorify  God  "  ?  (Eom.  xv.  6.) 

Now,  the  very  fact  that  the  Service  of  the  Church  is  in  Latin,  is  itself 
an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Liturgy  being  in  a  language  that  the  people 
understand.  For  the  firat  Liturgy  was  in  Greek ;  but  the  Eomans  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin,  because  they  understood  Latin,  and  did  not  understand 
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Greek ;  and  u  Rome  conquered  the  world,  she  carried  her  Liturgy  with 
her  in  her  own  language.  And  so  long  as  all  the  world  understood  Latin, 
this  was  rery  well ;  but  now  that  the  priests  only  understand  Latin,  it  is 
imreasoDable  and  wrong  that  the  Service  should  continue  in  Latin,  and 
Dot  be  translated  into  the  language  of  each  country,  for  the  edification  ot 
the  people. 

Since  the  Sendee  of  the  Church  is  for  the  Church,  and  the  people  are 
as  mudi  part  of  the  Church  as  the  priests,  who  are  not  "  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  ensamples  to  the  flock  "  (1  Peter  v.  3),  ''  let  all  things, 
then,  be  done  to  eddying,"  not  the  priests  only,  but  the  whole  Church. 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  26.) 

Latin  was  once  understood  by  every  one.  It  is  now  an  unknown  tongue. 
By  keeping  to  it  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  understood,  we  are  like  men 
insisting  on  making  use  of  a  bridge  when  the  torrent  has  overwhelmed  it, 
because  it  onoe  provided  a  means  of  crossing. 

I  am.  Sir,  kc,  Jbc. 
To  Hia  Exedleney,  dfcc,  4fe,  Catholicus. 

INTERCOMMUNION  WITH  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CHURCH: 

GREECE. 

The  letters  recently  received  in  America  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  are  fiill 
of  interest.     He  wrote  from  Athens  on  last  Sept.  24th : 

*'  We  have  now  resumed  our  usual  routine  of  school  duties.     In  a  few 
days  our  complete  number  of  450  scholars  will  appear  on  our  books.     I 
am  disposed  to  believe,  that  through  God's  blessing,  the  year  upon  which 
we  have  entered  wiD  be  a  prosperous  one  for  our  Mission.    We  arc  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  state  of  things,  and  under  the  reign  of  a  youthful  Pro- 
testant king,  who  has  been  brought  up  under  the  very  best  auspices,  and 
enjoyed  the  invaluable  privilege  of  a  religious  and  constitutional  education, 
connected  so  intimately  with  the  reigning  family  of  England,  and  enjoying 
the  inappreciable  advantage  of  the  wise  counsels  of  an  enlightened  states- 
many  such  as  is  Baron  Sponeck,  who  accompanies  him.    We  look  forward 
witli  hope  to  the  future. 

The  Danish  Envoy  called  to  pay  me  a  visit  yesterday.  He  speaks  in 
temiB  of  warm  affection  of  the  young  Prince — of  his  piety,  his  intelligence, 
his  modesty,  his  frank  and  open  character,  and  other  virtues.  He  does 
not  bring  a  Danish  priest  with  him,  and,  until  one  shall  be  sent  out,  the 
Xin^  will  probably  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  English  Church. 
He  speaka  English  perfectly.  I  am  assured  he  will  take  a  great  interest 
in  our  Mission,  which  is,  as  you  know,  the  only  Protestant  Mission  bear- 
ing ostensible  marks  of  life  (I  allude,  of  course,  to  our  large  schools)  in 
Greece,  except  tbat  of  Mr.  Hildner. 

I  have  received  a  most  affectionate  and  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev. 

George  Williams,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  called  forth  by  my  letters 

of   May.      He  says  (spwiking  of  the  Committee  on  Union),  *  It  must, 

indeed,  be  a  great  satisfieM^on  to  you  to  see  this  new  movement  in  the 

Tight  direction  for  drawing  together  again  long-estranged  bi-ethren  in  the 

household  of  faith,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  and  real  pleasure  to  me 
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to  be  able  to  appeal,  as  I  did,  to  your  great  and  blessed  work  in  Greece, 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  sendee  which  the  West  might  do  in  the  East/ 
Mr.  Williams  refers  to  the  vbit  he  paid  us  three  years  ago  (and  that  not 
the  first)  and  how  this  led  to  his  taking  a  deep  interest  in  our  Church  and 
her  Mission.  He  adds :  '  Further  results  are  in  God's  hands,  but  I  feel 
it  is  already  a  great  gain  and  a  cause  of  deep  thankfulness  that  committees 
of  our  two  Churches  should  be  in  correspondence  on  such  a  deeply  impor- 
tant subject.' " 

Under  the  date  of  October  24th,  Dr.  Hill  wrote  as  follows : 
.   '^  We  are  now  on  Uie  tip-toe  of  expectation,  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
preparation.     The  young  King,  George  the  First,  leaves  Toulon  to-day, 
and  may  be  expected  here  on  the  28th  or  29th  instant.     Nothing  else  is 
spoken  of  or  thought  of  in  Athens. 

The  Danish  Ambassador  and  his  amiable  young  son,  both  of  whom 
understand  English,  worship  in  my  church.  They  expressed  much  grati- 
fication with  the  prayer  I  offer  every  Sunday  morning  (before  the  General 
Thanksgiving)  for  the  young  King,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  The 
Greeks  are  delighted  with  it.  It  has  been  translated  into  Greek,  not  by 
me  nor  by  my  invitation,  but  voluntarily  by  a  young  gentleman,  formerly, 
one  of  my  infant  scholars,  now  a  highly  distinguished  member  of  the  bar, 
who  understands  English  perfectly." 


INTERCOMMUNION  WITH  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Thb  Committee  appointed  by  the  late  General  Convention  of  the  United 
States,  "  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  communication  with  the 
Russo-Greek  Church,"  has  put  forth  the  first  of  its  promised  *'  Papers." 
They  say : — 

"  The  response  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
action  of  oiu*  late  General  Convention,  in  appointing  the  Russo-Greek 
Committee,  and  the  interest  which  this  movement  is  awakening  in  the 
Oriental  Church,  admonish  the  Committee  that  their  duties  are  likely  to 
prove  no  less  laborious  than  they  are  important.  So  much  has  already 
cotne  to  hand,  which  the  Committee  think  will  interest  and  gladden  the 
whole  Church,  that  it  was  resolved,  at  a  recent  meeting,  to  issue  a  series 
of  Occasional  Papers,  provided  the  funds  shall  be  contributed  to  meet  the 
necessary  expense.  The  Secretary  (the  Rev.  J.  Freeman  Young,  of  New 
York),  was  requested  to  assume  the  duties  of  Editor,  and,  as  the  first 
number  of  the  series,  he  has  prepared  what  may  be  called  a  Documentary 
Narrative  of  the  movement  from  its  inception  at  our  late  General  Conven- 
tion until  the  present  time.  There  is  now  ready  for  publication  the 
correspondence  between  the  English  Npn- Jurors  and  the  Russian  Ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  upon  the  same  subject,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
It  has  never  been  published  as  a  whole,  and  can  be  had  in  no  one  volume. 
Other  **  Papers  "  are  likewise  in  course  of  preparation.  Indeed,  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  are  earnestly  engaged  on  one  or  other  matter 
of  general  interest  to  the  Church,  and  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
intelligent  and  conservative  progress  of  this  movement." 
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The  contents  of  the  first  number  of  the  "  Papers  "  are  of  groat  value 
and  interest,  especially  the  extracts  from  the  articles  by  the  Archpriest/ 
Wassclieff,  Bossian  chaplain  at  Paris. 

The  morement  was  suggested,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  the  settlement 
of  Bussian  Churchmen  in  California.  It  is  shown  that  there  is  another 
point  at  which  the  two  Churches  are  meeting.  After  obsenring  that  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  '<  with  her  youth  renewed,  under  the  fostering 
are  of  her  nursing  fathers,  the  Czars,  is  now  going  forth  with  truly 
Apostolic  zeal,  to  ?rin  unto  Christ  the  inhabitants  of  the  almost  boundless 
Bteppes  and  yalleys  and  mountains  of  Asia," — we  are  next  told : — 

*^  From  the  coasts  of  India  and  China  our  own  Missionaries  are  moving 
ooward,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  zeal,  and  for  the  achievement  of 
the  same  glorious  end.  Soon  the  outposts  of  the  two  Churches  will  meet 
fiice  to  fiioe.  Upon  the  success  of  this  movement,  now  just  inaugurated, 
it  altogether  depends  whether  they  shall  meet  as  strangers  and  rivals,  and, 
to  the  apprehension  of  those  whom  they  seek  to  proselyte  unto  Christ,  as 
hostile  sects,  each  labouring  for  its  own  peculiar  ends,  or  shall  meet  as 
brethren  beloved ;  and  though  diflering  in  rites,  and  language,  and 
manners,  yet  of  the  '  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,'  one  fellowship  in 
*  the  Communion  of  Saints,'  intermingling  their  sympathies,  and  prayers, 
and  labours,  till  in  Gkxl's  own  good  time,  with  all  Asia  evangelized,  as  the 
blessed  result  of  their  united,  harmonious  labours,  they  may  also  inter- 
mingle their  rejoicings  in  one  vast  and  mighty  chorus  of  praise.  .  .  .. 

From  the  important  bearing  of  this  movement  upon  this  single  point,  it 
is  already  awakening  the  sympathies  of  those  who  have  at  heart  our  mis- 
sionaij  work  in  the  E!ast.  The  Eev.  E.  W.  Syle,  for  ten  years  one  of  the 
Missionaries  of  our  Church  at  Shanghai,  in  China,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  just  after  the  appointment  of  our  Conunittee,  spoke  of  it  as 
follows : — 

'  I  note  with  much  interest  the  doings  oi  the  Committee  on  Interoom- 
monion  with  the  Greek  Church,  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

When  in  China,  I  met  Count  Poutiatine,  who  gave  me  a  very  satisfactory 
(and  to  me  novel)  account  of  the  establishment  of  priests,  <&c.,  which  the 
Bossian  Churdi  maintains  in  Pekin.  In  the  O  ulf  of  Pechili,  and  on  board  the 
America  (that  famous  little  craft,  built  in  New  York  for  the  Eussians),  I 
met  a  Boasian  ecclesiastic,  but  could  hold  no  intercourse  with  him,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese  language.  He  seems  to  have 
remembered  our  interview,  however ;  for  some  months  afterwards,  he  sent 
me,  by  the  secretary  of  General  Mouravieff  (then  Governor  of  Siberia),  a 
fiiendly  message,  and  a  request  for  certain  books  in  Chinese — Scriptures 
and  other  books-— which  I  furnished.     This  was  in  July,  1859. 

In  June,  1860,  General  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  Minister,  came  to 
Shanghai,  and  visited  our  Mission-schools  there,  conversing  freely  about 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  I  remember  well  his  honest 
indignation  at  the  iUiberality  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
aa  exhibited  in  their  proceedings  in  China.  Truly,  it  would  have 
been  a  comfort  at  that  time  to  have  met  on  a  footing  of  recognition  with 
Greek  Churchmen ;  for  there  were  seven  sorts  of  Christians  in  Shanghai ; 
and  we,  of  the  American  Church,  were  only  Me  fully  to  fraternize  with, 
oor  brethren  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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.  Those  who  are  made  to  feel,  as  a  Missionary  does,  the  evils  which  spring 
from  the  existing  divisions  among  Christian  Missionaries,  and  who  know 
the  comparative  weakness  of  that  divided  front  which  tbcj  present  to  the 
common  enemj — the  world — feel  an  inexpressible  longing  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  unity  which  our  Saviour's  prayer  indicated,  and  for  the  reason 
which  it  suggests, ''  That  they  all  may  be  one,  that  the  world  may  know 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." ' " 

The  "  novel ''  account  referred  to,  but  not  stated  by  Mr.  Syle,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Kussian  Mission  at  Pekin  was  substantially  as 
follows : — 

''  In  1684,  a  fortress  on  the  river  Ainoor  was  defended  by  about  four 
hundred  Cossacks,  against  a  very  numerous  army  of  the  Chinese.  Af^ 
displaying  prodigies  of  courage,  they  were  at  length  compiled  to  capitulate 
by  famine.  The  Chinese  Emperor  was  so  pleased  with  the  courage  of 
these  men,  that  he  allowed  them  to  settle  at  Pekin,  and  have  their  own 
church  there,  which  has  subsisted  from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  The 
head  of  this  Mission,  Innocentius  Koulchinsky,  who  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  holiness,  was  appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  Irkutsk,  in 
Siberia. 

This  college  or  settlement  has  supplied  the  interpreters,  through  whom 
the  vast  conmierce  and  important  negotiations  between  Bussia  and  China 
have  been  conducted,  and  may  yet  exert  an  important  influence,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  Chinese  Empire." 


VISITATION  VOYAGE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  NEW- 

FOUNDLAND  IN  1863. 

(Continued  fiom p.  28.) 

Wednesday y  August  19. — ^The  church-ship  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Islands 
at  daybreak.  It  was  the  Bishop's  intention  to  call  at  Trout  Biver  and 
Bocky  Harbour,  before  entering  Boone  Bay,  but  at  each  place  the  sea  was 
running  so  high,  and  breaking  so  heavily,  that  it  was  thought  more  pru- 
dent at  once  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Bay.  Here  again  the  Eev.  Mr.  Le  Gkllais 
met  with  some  of  his  former  flock.  It  was  Uie  Bishop's  first  visit  to,  or 
rather  into,  this  Bay  ;  Eocky  Harbour,  at  the  entrance,  has  been  visited 
several  times.  Until  lately  there  were  only  four  or  five  ^milies  in  Boone 
Bay,  now  there  are  fourteen,  all  professed  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  desirous  of  becoming  so,  and  all  prepared  to  contribute  their 
fish  towards  the  Missionary's  support. 

Thursday  f  August  20. — At  Morning  Prayer  on  hoard,  the  Bishop  con- 
firmed- six  of  Mr.  Le  Gallais's  former  flock  (instructed  and  prepared  pre- 
viously to  their  settling  here),  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion  to 
three.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  time  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  has  officiated  in  this  Bay.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  cabin  well 
fiUed  at  each  service. 

Friday,  August  21. — Sailed  to  Eocky  Harbour.  The  patriarch  of 
this  settlement  being  blind  and  otherwise  very  infirm,  the  Bishop  allowed 
the  Morning  Prayer  to  be  said  in  his  liouse,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 
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SaotuneDt,  in  preparation,  it  may  be  presumed,  for  liis  J!^unc  dimittis  j 
and  then,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  consecrated  their  graveyard, 
well  fenced,  yet  not  so  entirely  cleared  but  that  fine  wild  strawberries, 
irith  roses  and  other  flowers,  were  growing  and  flourishing  in  abundance. 
In  the  aftemooo,  the  Bishop,  with  his  companions,  walked  along  the  shore, 
oTer  boulders  and  sharp  stones,  about  a  mUe,  to  a  neighbouring  settlement, 
where  the  wife  of  the  old  planter  who  had  received  the  Sacrament  in  the 
morning  was  then  residing  under  a  daughter's  care,  being  also  herself 
blind  and  infirm  ;  and  to  her,  as  a  sick  person,  the  blessed  Sacrament  was' 
DOW  administered.  She  and  her  husband  had  both  received  It  at  the 
Biabop's  hands  eight  years  before,  since  which  they  have  been  left  without 
Word  or  Sacrament  They  were  married  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Harris  in 
St  John's,  some  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  years  ago,  and  have  ever  since 
resided  on  this  desolate  shore. 

Saturday f  August  22. — Left  Eocky  Harbour  at  daybreak,  and  reached 
Cow  Head  (twenty  miles)  by  nine  o*clock.  Mr.  Le  Gallais  went  on  shore, 
and  found  seven  persons  wishing  to  be  confirmed,  six  of  whom  he  had 
instructed  in  his  own  Mission,  the  seventh  an  old  Englishman,  who  had 
missed  the  opportunity  in  his  youth,  and  subsequently  for  half  a  century 
and  more  has  been  on  tiiis  shore  or  other  parts  of  Newfoundland,  far 
removed  from  all  outward  privileges  of  the  Church  and  means  of  grace. 

Sunday,  August  23. — Heavy  rain  and  wind,  from  the  south  and  west ; 
nerertheless,  most  of  tlie  adult  inhabitants  came  off  to  the  Morning  Service 
on  board.  Six  were  confirmed  and  two  received  the  Holy  Communion — 
both  these  services  in  this  harbotur  for  the  first  time.  In  the  evening,  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  and  of  the  aged  patriarch,  who  could  not  venture 
on  board  in  the  heavy  sea,  the  prayers  were  said  on  shore,  and  seven 
children  were  received  into  the  Church. 

Monday f  St.  Barthdomeu^s^day. — The  effect  of  the  gale  in  Shallow 
Bay  (the  harbour  of  Cow  Head) — was  to  cause  a  heavy  ground  swell,  which 
made  the  vessel  sarge  and  plunge  to  such  a  degi'ee  that  the  chain  of  one 
of  the  anchors  broke  in  the  night,  and  the  anchor,  of  course,  was  lost 
The  captain  required  all  his  crew  to  drag  for  it ;  and  the  Bishop,  with  his 
companions,  hdd  the  service  of  the  holy-day  on  shore.  All  the  adult 
inhid>itant8  were  present,  and  the  aged  patriarch  received  the  laying-on  of 
hands ;  and  afterwards,  for  the  first  and,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  the  last 
time  (being  now  **  come  to  fourscore  years  "  and  upwards),  the  Sacrament 
of  his  blessed  Lord's  Body  and  Blood.  On  returning  to  the  vessel,  the 
crew  were  still  engaged  in  the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  searching  for 
the  anchor,  but  at  3.30  o'clock  p.m.  their  labour,  which  had  been  con- 
tinued without  intermission  from  daybreak,  was  rewarded.  The  anchor, 
most  cleverly  caught  and  tied  with  ropes,  was  lifted,  with  four  or  five 
kthoms  of  chain,  to  the  surface,  and  quickly  restored  to  its  proper  place-— 
a  just  and  great  occasion  of  thankfulness.  At  five  o'clock  the  church-ship 
was  again  at  sea,  with  a  fair  -wind  for  St.  John's  Island  (sixty  miles),  th^ 
last,  or  rather  the  most  distant,  place  to  be  visited  in  the  outward  voyage. 

Tuesday y  August  25. — ^The  first  day  of  hindrance  since  reaching  Burnt 
Idand,  on  the  1st  of  this  month.  The  church-ship  lay  to  in  a  heavy 
pk,  from  south-west,  and  harag,  in  the  night,  been  carried  by  the  wind 
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and  a  strong  tide  too  far  to  the  eastward,  did  not  reach  the  harbour  till 
two  o'clock  P.M.  on 

Wednesday y  August  26. — St.  John's  Island,  being  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  forty  miles  from  Forteau,  is  attached  to  that  Mis- 
sion, but  the  opportunities  of  going  and  returning  are  few  and  far  between. 
On  this  account  chiefly  the  Bishop's  visit  was  extended  to  this  place,  as  it 
was  feared  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Botwood,  the  Missionary,  might  again,  as  for 
several  years  past,  be  prevented.  However,  the  Bishop  learnt,  with  satis- 
faction, that  Mr.  Botwood  had  this  year  accomplished  the  visit,  and  had 
left  only  ten  days  before,  having  baptized  fifteen  children,  and  performed 
other  services,  remaining  four  days  with  the  people.  The  Bishop  gave  them 
service  in  the  evening,  with  a  sermon ;  and  delivered  to  a  woman  named 
Sams  several  presents,  sent  to,  or  for,  her  husband  (supposed  to  be  alive) 
by  a  lady  in  England,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  kindness  shown  by  him 
and  his  wife  to  some  parties  shipwrecked,  several  years  ago,  on  the  South 
coast. 

Thursday,  August  27,  to  Saturday ,  September  5. — Having,  by  Gbd's 
merciful  help  and  guidance,  I'eached  the  terminus  or  limit  of  this  voyage  of 
Visitation  (indeed  sixty  miles  beyond  the  Bishop's  original  intention),  nearly 
550  miles  from  St.  John's,  the  church-ship  began  to-day  to  retrace  her 
course.  A  considerable  amount  of  duty  still  remains  to  be  performed,  in 
returning,  on  the  Southern  coast. 

While  sailing  out  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  Island,  the  Bishop  had 
the  great  unexpected  gratification  of  falling  in  with  H.M.S.  Vesuvius,  and 
of  receiving  from  Captain  Hamilton,  who  kindly  came  on  board  the  church- 
ship,  recent  intelligence  respecting  iiriends  on  the  Labrador  and  in 
St.  John's. 

After  much  delay  through  calms  and  head-winds,  the  church-ship  arrived 
safely  at  Channel,  on  Wednesday,  September  2d,  and,  after  two  days' 
detention  by  fog,  proceeded  on  Saturday,  the  5th,  to  La  Poile.  Before 
leaving  Channel,  Mr.  Taylor  resumed  his  place  on  board,  and  Mr.  Le 
Gallais,  who  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  Bishop,  returned  to  the 
duties  and  labours  of  his  own  Mission. 

Sunday,  September  6. — At  La  Poile.  The  usual  Sunday  Services  in 
the  Church,  with  Holy  Communion.  Sailed  on  Monday  to  Burgeo,  and 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham,  to  the 
Ramea  Islands  (included  in  his  Mission  of  Burgeo),  a  prosperoiis  and 
increasing  settlement,  where,  on 

Thursday,  September  10,  Confirmation  was  administered  by  the 
Bishop,  for  the  first  time.  Forty- three  were  presented,  many  of  whom 
had  never  previously  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  Confirmation. 
In  the  evening  the  church-ship  passed  over  to  Fox  Island,  where  twenty 
were  present^  and  confirmed  on  board. 

Friday,  September  11. — Several  inhabitants  of  Fox  Island,  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion,  it  was  celebrated 
after  Morning  Prayer  on  board;  and  afterwards  the  Bishop,  with  Mr. 
Cunningham,  administered  it  to  two  sick  persons  on  shore.  At  three 
o'clock  P.M.  the  Bishop  took  leave  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  sailed  for 
Hermitage  Cove,  in  Mr.  Colley's  Mission. 
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Saturday^  September  12. — ^Notice  was  sent  to  Rev.  Mr.  White,  the 
Rural  Dean,  at  Harbour  Briton  (nine  miles),  of  the  Bishop's  arriyal  at 
Hermitage  Cove ;  and  on 

Sunday f  September  13,  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  White, 
Collej,  Hooper,  and  Taylor,  celebrated  and  administered  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, in  the  beautiful  stone  church  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Hermitage  Cove. 
The  daj  being  huppily  fine,  boats  arrived  during  the  morning,  from  all 
parts  of  the  bay,  and  the  church  was  filled  with  an  attentive  congregation. 
The  whole  service  was  admirably  conducted ;  the  chanting  particularly  was 
coneet,  dear,  and  devotional,  in  keeping  with  the  truly  ecclesiastical 
diaracter  of  the  church.  In  the  evening,  the  Bbhop  baptized  the  Mis- 
Nonary's  in&nt  son,  addressed  the  candidates  for  Confirmation,  and  con- 
finned  forty  (twenty-one  male,  nineteen  females),  and  consecrated  the 
churchyard,  lately  enclosed  for  a  cemetery. 

Monday y  September  14,  and  Tuesday,  September  16. — On  Monday,  the 
chardi-ahip,  with  the  Bishop  and  friends  on  board,  sailed  round  from 
Hermitage  Cove  to  Harbour  Briton  (twenty-five  miles),  in  Mr.  White's 
^lission,  he  (Mr.  White)  having  returned  by  the  shorter  route  (nine  miles) 
across  Connaigre  Bay;  and  on  Tuesday,  his  Lordship  proceeded  with 
Mr.  White  to  Belleoram,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall's  charge  (twenty- 
one  miles).  Arrived  in  time  for  Evening  Prayer  in  the  church,  when  the 
Bishop  preached. 

Wednesday,  September  1 6. — The  church  in  Belleoram  has  been  recently 
enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  north  and  south  aisles,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  increasing  congregation ;  and  it  is  hoped  a  chancel  will  shortly  be 
added.  Morning  Prayer  at  nine  o'clock,  with  Confirmation  and  Holy 
Communion.  Twelve  young  persons  were  Confirmed — and  fifty-one, 
besides  the  clergy,  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  the  largest  number 
of  commtmicants,  it  is  said,  ever  assembled  together  in  Fortune  Bay.  Left 
Belleoram  immediately  after  Morning  Prayer,  hoping  to  reach  English 
Harboar  (five  miles)  in  time  for  Evening  Prayer ;  but  fog  and  head- wind 
conspiring,  the  church-ship  was  constrained  to  seek  shelter  in  the  harbour 
of  Blue  Pinion,  two  miles  short  of  her  destination.  Mr.  White,  however, 
obtained  a  boat  and  crew  to  carry  him  to  English  Harbour. 

Thursday,  September  17. — No  wind.  The  church-ship  crept  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Blue  Pinion,  but  could  advance  no  further,  until  boats  came 
to  her  aasistanoe,  which  towed  her  to  English  Harbour,  but  too  late  for  the 
Morning  Service.  At  Evening  Prayer,  twenty-two  persons,  from  this  and 
the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Mose  Ambrose  (both  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White's  pastoral  (»ure),  were  presented  and  confirmed. 

Friday,  September  18.  —  A  dense  dripping  fog,  with  head-wind. 
Prayers  in  the  schoolroom,  morning  and  evening. 

Satwday,  September  19. — ^The  fog  still  continued,  and  continued  still, 
not  a  breath  of  wind  to  disturb  its  dull  repose.  Mr.  White,  therefore, 
obtained  a  boat,  with  five  hands,  to  row  the  Bishop  and  fiiends  to  Harbour 
Briton  (fifteen  miles),  leaving  the  church-ship  to  escape  when  she  could. 

Sunday,  September  20.  —  The  church-ship,  having  escaped  from 
English  Harbour  last  evening,  found  her  way  to  Harbour  Briton  through 
tldii  fog.   At  the  Morning  Service,  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated,  and 
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in  the  afternoon,  some  young  men,  who  could  not  attend  on  the  previous 
occasion,  were  presented  and  confirmed. 

Monday y  St,  Matthew' s-day,  —  Service  for  the  Saint's-day  at  nine 
o'clock  A.M.  This  was  settling  week  at  the  Merchant's  establishment, 
when  the  planters  are  expected  to  come  and  settle  their  accounts,  hire 
servants,  &c.  Great  numbers  arrived  in  their  schooners  and  boats  to-day. 
It  used  to  be  a  time  of  much  disorder,  drunkenness,  &c,,  but  the  daily 
services  in  the  church,  with  a  sermon  in  the  evening  service  at  a  late  hour, 
have  helped  very  much  to  correct  these  evils,  and  have  given  to  many  an 
opportunity  of  joining  in  the  Prayers  of  the  Church,  which  they  seldom,  or 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  never,  have  at  any  other  time.  This  evening  the 
Bishop  preached  to  a  large  and  attentive  congregation. 

Tuesday,  September  22. — ^Wind  ahead,  with  fog,  occasionally  diversified 
by  squalls  and  heavy  showers  of  rain.  Again  a  large  congregation  in  the 
evening.    Mr.  White  preached. 

Wednesday,  September  23. — Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  fair  wind,  and 
plenty  of  it,  with  a  clear  sky.  The  church-ship  left  Harbour  Briton  soon 
after  six  a.m.  and  reached  Great  St.  Lawrence  (eighty  miles)  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  evening. 

Thursday,  September  24. — A  boat  was  sent  to  Burin  (fifteen  miles)  for 
the  Missionary  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Rozier),  but  he  arrived  by  land  during  the 
morning  service,  and  at  evening  prayer  presented  ten  candidates  for 
confirmation. 

Friday,  Septrmher  25,  to  Monday,  September  28. — Detained  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  fog  and  heavy  weather.  Hoping  to  depart 
before  to-morrow,  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  this  (Friday) 
morning.  Twenty-four  remained  to  partake  of  it,  with  the  clergy ;  an 
unusually  large  number  for  so  small  a  congregation,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
more  unusual,  the  number  of  males  equalled  that  of  the 'females.  On 
Sunday,  all  the  "  Protestants,"  it  is  believed,  of  the  settlement,  attended 
both  services.  In  the  evening,  all  who  can  or  would  sing  in  the  church 
(and  they  are  many)  were  invited  to  come  on  board  the  church-ship,  to 
hear  and  join  in  psalmody. 

Monday,  September  28. — Proceeded  to  Burin  (fifteen  miles),  and  on 
Tuesday  (Michaelmas-day)  Holy  Communion,  with  full  service,  was 
celebrated  in  the  morning ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  Bishop  confirmed 
twenty-three  candidates,  prepared  and  presented  by  the  Missionary. 
Burin,  as  compared  with  its  former  self,  and  with  other  settlements  on  this 
coast,  especially  those  in  Fortune  Bay,  appeara  sadly  poverty-stricken. 

Wednesday,  September  30,  to  Friday,  October  2. — Sailed  from  Burin 
for  Harbour  Buffet  (sixty  miles),  on  Wednesday  at  noon,  with  a  fair  wind, 
but  in  the  night,  and  all  the  following  day  and  night,  the  church-ship  was 
contending  with,  and  against,  a  north-easter,  and  could  not  reach,  or  at 
least  could  not  enter,  the  harbour  till  Friday  morning.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kingwell,  the  Missionary,  came  on  board,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  Bishop's  visits  to  the  many  and  widely-scattered  settlements  in  this 
immense  Mission,  which  embraces  all  the  settlements  at  the  head,  and 
several  on  each  side,  and  on  different  islands  of  Placcntia  Bay ;  the  whole 
circuit,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  traversed  by  the  Missionary  in  a  boat 
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Saturday ^  Octcber  3,  to  Sunday,  October ,  11. — The  Bishop's  services 
in  this  Mission  were,  first,  on  Saturday,  October  3,  a  Confirmation  at 
Spencer's  Cove,  twelve  miles  from  Harbour  Buffet ;  to  which  place  the 
Bishop  went,  and  returned  from  it  to  Harbour  Buffet,  in  Mr.  Kingwell's 
boat.  On  Sunday,  October  4,  the  usual  Morning  Service,  with  Holy  Com- 
monion,  in  the  church  at  Harbour  Buffet  (forty -two  communicants),  and 
Coafirmation  in  the  evening;  on  Monday,  the  church-ship  sailed  for 
Aniold'a  Gove  (eighteen  miles),  and  on  the  way  the  Bishop,  with  Messrs. 
Kingwell  and  Taylor,  landed  at  La  Manche,  and  were  received  and  con- 
ducted through  tibe  mines  (which  are  in  full,  and  it  appeared  successful, 
progress),  by  the  sub-manager  and  Mr.  McGrath  M.H.A.,  the  resident 
Costom-hoase  officer.  The  manager,  Mr.  White,  had  left  for  New  York, 
a  few  days  before.  The  Bishop  expressed  his  desire  to  render,  through 
the  Missionary  of  Harbour  Buffet,  to  such  as  would  receive  them,  the 
Berricefl  and  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  residents,  with  their 
fiuDilies,  numbering  perhaps  in  all  two  hundred,  are  a  mixed  multitude, 
some  from  Nova  Scotia,  some  from  the  Northern  States  of  America,  some 
from  the  West  of  England,  the  majority  from  various  parts  of  Newfound- 
land. The  number  is  expected  to  increase  considerably  next  spring. 
After  a  visit  of  between  two  and  three  hours,  the  Bishop,  with  his  friends, 
proceeded  to  Arnold's  Cove,  in  time  for  Evening  Prayer,  with  Confirmation. 
Sailed  on  Tuesday  morning  to  Woody  Island,  a  lovely  harbour ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  few,  scattered,  and  poor,  and  for  want  of  means  their 
church  remmns  without  proper  and  sufficient  furniture,  and  not  consecrated. 
KeTertheless,  the  building  was  filled  on  this  occasion  with  an  attentive 
coDgr^ation,  and  in  the  evening  the  Bishop  held  a  Confirmation.  On 
Wednesday,  no  wind  till  noon,  after  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
Isle  of  Yalen  (eighteen  miles),  but  not  accomplished  till  the  following 
Thursday  morning.  Confirmation  in  the  church  in  the  afternoon ;  and  on 
Friday,  being  detained  by  fog,  the  Bishop  preached  a  second  time.  Oderin 
(twenty-four  miles)  was  hardly  reached  on  Saturday  night,  just  at  the 
onnmenoement  of  a  gale,  which  lasted  without  intermission,  from  different 
points  of  the  compass,  for  four  days.  On  each  of  these  days,  Divine 
Service  was  celebrated  in  the  church — on  Sunday,  in  the  morning,  with 
Holy  Communion,  and  in  the  evening  with  Confirmation.  This  was  the 
last  of  the  Bishop's  special  services  in  this  Visitation.  At  no  place  are 
the  visits  of  the  dergy  and  services  of  the  Church  more  thankfully  received 
than  at  Oderin.  Through  storms  of  rain  and  wind,  the  people  came 
morning  and  evening  to  the  prayers,  and  were  earnest  in  their  petitions 
that,  by  a  division  of  the  unwieldy  Mission,  they  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
a  clergyman's  visits  and  ministrations  more  regularly  and  frequently — a 
ooDsommation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Afier  four  days'  detention  at  Oderin,  the  Hawk  spread  her  wings  for 
her  last  flight,  on  Thursday,  October  15,  hoping  to  reach  St.  John's  (150 
m'des)  before  Sunday ;  but  on  the  following  day,  meeting  with  a  head- 
wind, it  was  thought  prudent  to  harbour  at  Ferryland ;  from  which  place, 
fearing  further  delay,  the  Bishop  proceeded  by  land,  and  reached 
St.  John's  in  the  evening  of  Saturday.  The  church-ship  arrived  safe  and 
tooad,  crew  and  companions  all  well,  early  on  Sunday  morning. 
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In  this  voyage,  all  the  Missions,  and  all  the  churches  (except  one)  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Island,  and  all  the  principal  harhours  on  the 
**  French  *'  shore  (west),  as  far  as  St.  John's  Island,  have  been  visited ; 
and  in  each  church,  as  well  as  in  many  rooms  and  on  board  the  church- 
ship.  Confirmations  have  been  held,  with  Holy  Communion,  and  other 
usual  services. 

The  Prayers  of  the  Church  were  said  in  54  different  settlements — vix. 
in  17  on  the  so-called  French  shore  (six  of  which  had  never  before  been 
vbited),  and  37  in  the  Missions  on  the  South  shore.  Confirmation  was 
celebrated  35  times — in  28  places  on  shore,  in  7  on  board  the  church- 
ship;  753  persons  were  confirmed,  two  churches  and  eight  cemeteries 
consecrated.  In  consequence  chiefly  of  the  delays  and  hindrances  in  the 
first  month,  the  voyage  was  protracted  beyond  the  usual  time,  extending 
over  sixteen  weeks ;  the  distances  sailed  over  exceeded  sixteen  hundred 
miles.  S.  D.  G. 
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The  number  of  coloured  immigrants  from  the  United  States,  into  the 
Negro  Republic  of  Hayti,  which  divides  with  the  Spanish  colony  of 
St.  Domingo,  the  large  and  fertile  West-Indian  island  known  under  both 
of  those  names,  is  already  very  considerable,  and  is  now  increasing  at  an 
extremely  rapid  rate  in  consequence  of  the  deplorable  war  between  the 
**  Fedends  "  and  the  "  Confederates."  The  population  found  by  the  inmii- 
grants  already  existing  in  Hayti,  which  was  small  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  country,  was  nominally  Romanist,  but  destitute  of  a  diocesan  epis- 
copate and  almost  of  pnests  too,  and  was  plunged  in  the  most  deplorable 
Ignorance  and  vice.  The  North  American  Church  has  now  b^un  to 
make  some  provision  for  her  own  children,  and  has  hereby,  we  must  take 
leave  to  remark,  given  an  example  which  the  neighbouring  Diocese  of 
Jamaica  would  do  well  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  Cayman  Islands,  where 
a  large  population  of  its  Church-people  is  left  entirely  to  the  ministrations 
of  the  Wesleyans. 

The  Rev.  J.  Holly,  a  coloured  presbyter  at  Port-au-Prince,  has  sent  to 
the  Hartford  Calendar  an  account  of  the  first  episcopal  visitation  of  the 
North  American  Mission  in  Hayti.     He  says  : — 

"In  September,  1862, 1  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  was  present  at 
the  session  of  the  General  Convention  held  in  that  city  during  the  suc- 
ceeding month.  The  object  of  my  visit  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  claims 
of  Hayti  as  a  mission -field.  I  returned  to  my  labours  here,  with  the 
assurance  that  my  labours  had  not  been  fruitless. 

At  the  beginning  of  1863,  J.  B.  Hepburn,  Esq.,  a  coloured  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  in  this  city,  placed  a  large  hall  gratuitously  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  conducting  of  our  services,  and  I  had  an  accession  to  my 
congregation  of  several  resident  families  of  English  Colonial  Churchmen. 
Prospects  continued  so  blight,  that  we  felt  encouraged  to  organize  a 
parish  under  the  General  Convention,  the  25th  of  May ;  and  by  an  official 
document  from  the  presiding  Bishop  dated  the  22d  of  July  last,  the 
existence  of  Trinity  parish^  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  was  duly  proclaimed. 
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The  steamer  that  arrived  here  the  28th  of  October  last  brought  the 
Bight  EeT.  Alfred  Lee,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Delaware,  authorized  by  the 
Presiding  Bishop  to  make  an  Episcopal  Visitation  to  my  parish.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Key.  C.  H.  Williamson,  M.D.  of  Illinois.  A  cordial 
reception  was  extended  to  them,  by  the  HaVtien  Gt)vemment  (an  account 
of  which  I  send  from  the  Moniteur  HdUieii),  as  well  as  by  all  classes  of 
the  population.  Dr.  Williamson  preached  several  times  in  French  to 
crowded  audiences,  among  whom  were  distinguished  Haitien  senators  and 
generals.  The  hall  was  also  filled  to  overflow  on  four  successive  Sunday 
mornings  when  the  Bishop  officiated.  Twenty-six  persons  were  confirmed 
hj  the  Bishop  during  his  visit,  all  of  whom,  except  three,  were  adults. 
Last  week  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Williamson  proceeded  to  Jamiuca,  to  visit 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kingston,  lUe  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Oourtenay. 

Time  and  space  fail  me  at  present  to  speak  of  the  beginning  of  a  Mission 
at  Gonaives  under  a  lay-reader,  or  of  the  demands  that  I  have  to  do 
llkewisie  in  other  places,  or  of  a  movement  set  on  ^t  during  the  visitation 
to  purchase  a  lot  for  the  erection  of  a  church-edifice  for  our  congregation 
in  Port-au-Prince.'* 
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Sm, — I  have  before  me  the  recent  charge  of  the  present  excellent 
Bishop  of  Madras,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he 
states: — 

^  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese  are  not  Govem- 
iDOit  chaplains,  nor  other  clergymen  in  charge  of  European  and  Eurasian 
congregations,  but  Missionaries  and  native  clergymen  labouring  among 
native  Christians  and  the  heathen.  These  number  now  no  less  than 
ninety-four,  or  actually  engaged  in  duty  eighty-six,  of  whom  thirty-eipht 
art  natives.^*     (The  italics  are  mine.) 

The  perusal   of  this  paragraph  will  afford  sincere  pleasure  to  every 

niembcr  of  the  Church,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  Church  is  actively 

engaged  in  the  great  Missionary  work  committed  to  her  by  her  Great 

Head.     But  while  the  Church  is  thus  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 

ooDverting  the  heathen  to  Christ,  it  becomes  an  important  duty  of  the 

(^ureh  to  see  that  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  with  that  due  efficiency 

which  is  calculated  not  only  to  secure  success,  but  also  to  impart  Hahility 

to  her  successful  efibrts.      The  question,  then,  arises,  Has  the  Church 

aecnred  for  her  Indian  Missions  tiiat  episcopal  guidance  and  supervision 

which  is  necessary  not  only  to  their  well-being,  but  also  to  their  stability  ? 

After  the  reiterated  statements  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Madras,  showing  the 

necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  it  wiU   not  be  considered 

derogatory  to  the  zeal  and  devoteduess  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  See, 

to  assert  that  the  Church  has  not  provided  due  espiscopal  guidance  and 

niperintendenoe  for  her  Indian  Missions.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 

these  ninety-six  clergymen  minister  in  foreign  tongues  to  upwards   of 

50,000  converts,  tongues  of  which  the  Bishops  of  Madras  hitherto  were 

igirorant,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  mind  that,  in  order  to 

gi^  the  MisfiiiHiB  the  episcopal  guidance  and  superintendence  they  require, 

NO.  CC.  F 
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it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the   Bishop  should  be  mader  of  these 
tongues — nay  more,  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  people.     And  that 
this  is  not  an  assertion  made  ad  captandum,  I  may  observe  that  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Madras  has  been  labouring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Tamil  language,  the  language  of  the  people  of  Tinnevelly,  in  order  to 
i-ender  his  ministrations  efficient.     But  should  his  Lordship  succeed  iu 
acquiring   it,  despite  his  multifarious   duties,  the    disadvantages   under 
which  the  Missions  labour. from  the  want  of  personal  episcopal  guidance 
would  be  but  very  slightly  modified  thereby,  for  these  ninety-six  clergy- 
men are  not  all  engaged  in  the  ^amt/-speaking  country.     Some  of  them 
are  in  the  Tamil  country,  more  in  the  Malayalim^  and  others  in  the 
Telooyoo  country,  from  which  circumstance  we  may  fairly  conclude  that, 
in  a  subdivision  of  the  diocese,  ethnological  rather  than   geographical 
boundaries  should  be  our  guide :  and  further,  that  if  the  Church  could 
bestow  on  her  Indian  Missions  the  episcopal  supervision  which  they  need, 
three  Missionary  Bbhops  is  the  number  by  which  the  Episcopate  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras  should  be  increased.     Although  the  Bishops  of 
Madras  have  done  all  that  earnest  devoted  men  could  do  for  the  Missions, 
yet  that  these  Missions,  if  they  had  had  Missionary  Bbhops,  would  be  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present  they  ore,  no  one  who  has  been 
in  the  mission-field  as  I  have  been,  will  deny.     For  instance,  will  it  be 
asserted  that  a  Confirmation  Service,  read  entirely  by  a  Presbyter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  at  the  laying  on  of  hands,  read  by  the  Bishop 
sometimes  in  English,  which  no  one  present  scarce  understood,  sometimes 
in  Tamil  written  in  Eoman  characters,  equally  unintelligible,  lost  nothing 
of  its  instructiveness  ?     Or  that  our   Ordination   Service,  read  by  the 
Bishop  in  English,  and  by  a  Presbyter  in  Tamil,  in  a  congregation  of 
hundreds  of  native  Christians,  lost  nothing  of  its  awful  solemnity  thereby  ? 
Or,  will  it  be  asserted  that  for  a  Bishop  to  be  unable  to  converse  with  his 
native  clergy  is  no  drawback  to  his  efficiency  ?     And  yet,  sir,  up  to  the 
decease  of  Bishop  Dealtry  this  was  the  character  of  episcopal  ministrations 
in  Tiunevelly  !  but  in  the  £EU!e  of  these  very  grave  drawbacks  we  are  told 
that  the  Missions  have  due  episcopal  superintendence  I     Bishop  Dealtry 
thought  otherwise,  and  frequently  expressed  his  thoughts.     The  last  time 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  he  conversed  with  me  for  fully  half  an 
hour  upon  this  very  subject,  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate,  and  afier  a 
pause  of  some  moments  he  said  most  thoughtfully,  *'  My  dear  brother, 
the  present  system  will  not  do ;  there  must  be  a  Missionary  Bishop,  one 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  people  and  with  their  language.     I  fed 
more  and  more  that  I  cannot  do  for  the  Missions  what  I  believe  to  be 
necessary."     That  the  good  Bishop  did  not  thus  express  himself  merely 
because  he  felt  age  and  infirmities  increasing  will  be  apparent  frx>m  the 
following,  viz. : — 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  a  joint  conference  of  the  Pr(ypagai%on  Society,  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  London 
in  1852,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  and  the 
iuterests  of  religion  in  India.     To  aid  the  Conference  in  its  objects,  a 
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''Deckntion"  was  drawn  up  in  Madras  and  transmitted  to  it     The 
Aird  clause  of  the  declaration  is  as  follows : — 

''  We  are  of  opinion  .  .  . 
TiuU  the  eoclesiastical  establishment  should  be  increased  and  strengthened 
1st.  By  a  sub-division  of  the  present  large  dioceses. 
2d.   By  addition  to  the  number  of  Chaplains. 
dd.   By  grants  in  aid  towards  the  support  of  clergymen,  and  the 
building  of  churches  in  the  smaller  stations  where  there 
are  no  resident  chaplains." 

The  first  subdivision  is  that  which  strengthens  my  assertion;  but  I 
wodd  call  attention  to  the  entire  clause,  as  it  unmistakably  shows  that 
tbe  wants  of  the  entire  diocese  had  been  most  carefully  discussed,  and 
therefore  that  those  who  signed  it  honestly  believed  an  increase  in  the 
episcopate  necessary.  This  *' Declaration**  was  signed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Madras,  and  by  17  Government  Chaplains ;  33  Missionaries,  Church 
Minionary  Society;  23  Missionaries,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel ;  "  other  dergymen,**  7 ;  in  all  78,  of  whom  12  were  native  clergy  I 
Id  tbe  &ce  of  this  *^  Declaration,"  a  declaration  made  by  the  Bbhop  and 
clergy  of  Madras,  will  it  be  again  asserted  that  an  extension  of  the  episco- 
pate in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  not  requisite  ?  More  than  ten  years 
hare  passed  away  since  the  Bbhop  and  his  clergy  thus  solemnly  pro- 
DOODoed  upon  the  wants  of  the  diocese ;  these  ten  years  have  added  to 
dwee  wants ;  will  the  Church  at  home  remain  inactive  with  respect  to 
them  ?  I  have  trespassed  too  far  upon  your  pages,  but,  with  your  per- 
miasion,  I  will  return  to  the  subject  again. 

A  Missionary. 


BISHOP  CLAUGHTON  AND  THE  MISSION-WORK  IN 

CEYLON. 

The  Bbhop  of  Colombo  has  announced  hb  wish  to  make  some  important 
alterations  in  the  mode  of  Missionary  operations  in  Ceylon  under  the  Society 
f(fr  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  He  proposed  "  to  lessen  very  considerably 
the  number  of  Catechists — i,  e,  Catechbts  working  separately  in  charge  of 
stations  or  dbtricts  of  their  own — partly  by  substituting  ordained  persons 
where  it  was  practicable,  and  where  this  could  not  be  done  for  want  of 
funds,  by  combining  two  or  more  Catechbts'  offices  together,  under  one 
QergymaiL.  Hb  opinion  was  that  the  present  use  of  the  office  of  Cate- 
ehist  was  of  an  irregular  character,  and  was  working  prejudicially  to  the 
Missionary  cause.  It  had  grown  up  under  circumstances  of  a  temporary 
character,  the  difficulty  of  educating  sufficiently  for  ordination  in  a  colony, 
or  of  finding  fit  persons  willing  to  offer  themselves  for  its  minbterial 
office.  It  had  probably  also  been  suggested  by  the  class  of  naen  called 
i^roponenU  under  the  Dutch  system.  But  he  could  not  consider  it  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  thjB  Church  of  England  to  continue  the  system, 
though  he  would  not  rashly  discontinue  it  at  once.  He  pointed  out  the 
actual  effect  of  the  system  in  the  rarity  of  native  conversion  where  it  pre- 
Tailed,  and  also  in  the  frequency  of  lapses  into  heathenbm,  or  secession  to 

f2 
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Borne  or  Dissent  after  conversioD.  The  fact  was,  that  persons  sincerely 
anxious  to  embrace  Christianity  were  not  satisfied  to  wait  for  months  and 
even  years  without  Baptism  for  want  of  one  qualified  to  administer 
the  rite.  Nor  were  those  who  were  already  Christians  content  to  he 
dependent  on  the  chance  visit  of  a  Clergyman,  for  ordinances  which  others 
were  only  too  ready  to  administer,  or  to  teach  them  to  dispense  with 
entirely.  In  speaking  of  Catechists,  he  wished  to  be  understood  not  to 
disparage  any  individual,  but  to  condemn  the  system  as  at  present  existing. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  use  of  Catechists  under  Missionaries  (as  in  the 
Coolie  Mission,  and  in  some  of  their  own  districts),  but  to  the  occupation 
of  important  stations  by  unordained  men,  the  effect  of  which  he  could 
prove  was  injurious. 

The  Bishop  also  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  numerous  small  grants  to 
schools,  now  made  by  the  Society  in  Ceylon  ;  not  from  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  mode  in  which  such  schools  were  conducted,  but  from  his  convic- 
tions that  these  were  matters  of  detail,  which  should  be  left  to  the  Mis- 
sionary, and  that  he  would  find  local  sources  of  support  much  sooner  if  left 
to  his  own  judgment,  than  whilst  encouraged  to  resort  for  guidance  and 
help  to  their  Committee  in  every  case.  He  considered  it  was  no  part  of 
the  Society's  duty  to  undertake  these  minor  expenses.  The  income  of  the 
Missionaiy  should  be  made  adequate  to  meet  all  legitimate  demand  on  his 
support,  and  that  done,  he  should  be  interbred  with  as  little  as  possible  by 
the  Committee.  As  Bishop,  of  course,  he  hoped  his  Clergy  would  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  him  for  advice  or  aid  on  every  occasion  that  they 
required  it,  and  in  any  pressing  case  he  would  support  their  applications 
to  the  Committee." 

A  Sub-Committee  (consisting  of  Mr.  Vane,  Mr.  Justice  Thomson, 
Bev.  Messrs.  Dias,  Boake,  and  Ondaatje)  has  been  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  Bishop's  suggestions. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  Metropolitan  of  India,  was  to  visit  Ceylon 
in  December. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has,  during  his  residence  in  Colombo,  renewed 
his  practice  of  preaching  by  interpretation  to  the  people  working  in  the 
coffee  stores.  These  addresses  were  very  attentively  listened  to,  and  it  was 
hoped  would  not  be  without  effect.  The  Bishop  was  assisted  by  the 
Kevs.  S.  D.  Ondaatje  and  C.  Devasagayam. 

The  Ceylon  Gleaner,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  Missionary 
tidings,  further  informs  us,  that  St.  Thomas'  College  b  now  affiliated  to 
the  Calcutta  University,  and  that  both  the  College  and  School  attached 
are  recovering  from  their  temporary  depression. 
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Peshawur,  Nov.  8, 1868. 
Deab  Sib, — Feeling  that  we  needed  a  change,  and  having  three  months' 
leave,  we  left  this  city  last  July  for  a  three  months'  trip  to  Cashmere, 
and  have  just  returned.  As  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  saw  of  the  country 
and  people  might  be  acceptable,  I  send  you  some  account  of  vdiat  came 
under  my  notice. 
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There  are  many  routes  to  Cashmere^  all  however  equally  difficult  and 
bad,  S8  there  are  no  roads  in  the  whole  country ;  and  you  may  conceive  of 
the  difficulty  of  travelling,  when  I  say  that  we  had  to  ascend  and  descend 
all  the  mountains  belonging  to  the  Himalayan  range  which  lie  between 
Peahawur  and  Cashmere.  We  went  by  the  Murree  route,  and  found  it 
ten  mardies  to  the  valley  of  Cashmere  from  our  hill-station,  Murree. 

The  first  two  mioches,  up  to  the  river  Jhelum,  are  in  our  own  territory; 

crossing  the  river  we  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere. 

For  the  first  six  marches  from  the  Jhelum  the  country  was  mountainous, 

Teiy  grand,  but  thinly  populated,  and  but  partially  cultivated  ;  for  the  last 

two,  however,  to  the  first  place  you  come  to  in  the  valley — Baramoolah, 

the  semery  is  different.     You  have  to  go  through  quite  a  wood,  and  you 

we  flowers  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  growing  wild.     When  you  get  within  a 

lew  miles  of  Baramoolah  you  find  the  Jhelum,  which  had  for  the  last  few 

marches  been  tumbling  and  roaring  along,  now  calm  and  placid,  with  little 

boats  plying  on  it.     Arrived  at  Baramoolah,  you  find  a  good  sized  town, 

built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  place  from  the  distance 

looks  well  enough.     On  this  side  the  river  there  is  an  old  mud  fort,  the 

hot  built  by  the  Maharajah  for  visitors,  and  a  few  gardens,  and  leading 

across  the  river  a  rough  wooden  bridge.     You  see  a  number  of  boats  on 

the  river,  and  are  informed  that  you  must  now  give  up  marching,  and  take 

ooe  of  these  boats  and  go  up  to  Serinuggar,  the  capital  of  Cashmere. 

After  a  little  trouble  and  no  end  of  fighting  between  the  boatmen,  we 

engaged  two  boats,  and  when  we  started  we  found  that  of  the  two  boats 

one  had  only  one  man  and  the  other  two.  The  boats  were  entirely  worked 

by  women  and  girls ;  they  paddle  and  track  and  do  everything ;  the  man 

seems  to  be  proprietor,  and  only  helps  on  emergencies. 

It  takes  two  days  to  arrive  at  Serinuggar  from  Baramoolah  when  the 
rains  have  £Edlen  and  this  low  country  is  covered  with  water,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  one  has  to  go  along  nullahs  and  through  swamps 
covered  with  long  grass  and  rushes,  and  so  infested  with  musquitoes  that  do 
what  we  would  we  could  not  keep  them  off  our  hands  and  face  and  neck : 
an  a  last  resource  we  had  to  make  a  cowdung  fire,  and  sit  in  the  smoke. 

We  remained  at  Serinuggar  some  days,  but  did  not  like  the  place  at  all ; 
for  of  all  the  dirty  cities  I  have  seen,  and  eastern  cities  are  mostly  dirty, 
Serinuggar  outdoes  them  all.  The  city  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Jhelum  which  runs  through  it ;  and  the  principal  buildings  being  at  the 
?ery  brink,  the  chief  means  used  for  getting  about  and  also  for  conveying 
goods,  are  boats  of  all  sizes ;  each  respectable  native  keeps  one  of  his  own, 
with  so  many  boatmen,  as  at  home  you  would  keep  a  horse  or  carriage. 
There  are  also  nullahs  leadmg  from  the  river  which  take  you  to  the  back 
parts  of  the  city.  The  river  is  crossed  at  different  places  by  wooden 
bridges,  exactly  similar  to  the  one  at  Baramoolah-^I  think  there  are  six 
b  all ;  one  of  them  is  also  a  market  place,  as  it  has  huts  on  each  side, 
where  all  sorts  of  things  are  sold  on  market  days.  Along  the  river  there 
are  a  number  of  pucca  ghauts  or  landing-places,  which,  up  to  about  twelve 
o'dock,  are  covered  with  men  and  women  washing  themselves  or  carrying 
tway  water  in  earthen  vessels  for  the  use  of  their  households.  The 
Mahommedan  women  generally  dress  in  white,  and  the  Hindoo  women,  or 
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Punditahees,  as  thej  are  called,  in  a  scarlet  colour.  The  shape  of  the 
dress  in  both  is  similar,  resembling  as  closelj  as  possible  a  milkman's 
frock  at  home;  this  is  the  only  garment  thej  wear  on  the  body.  In 
winter  it  is  of  woollen  stuff,  and  in  summer  of  cotton ;  but  in  winter,  beside 
their  frock,  thej  always  carry  in  one  hand  a  small  earthen  yess^  bound 
round  with  wicker-work,  and  filled  with  coals  of  fire.  On  tiieir  heads  they 
wear  a  kind  of  crown,  made  of  some  red  material,  and  over  this,  fialling 
down  over  the  back,  and  reaching  sometimes  almost  to  the  feet,  is  thrown 
a  white  sheet.  The  hair  of  the  unmarried  is  interwoven  with  silk  and 
plaited,  and  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  silk  tassels,  and  allowed  to 
hang  down  their  backs.  They  are  generally  barefooted ;  when  they  do 
wear  anything  it  is  sandals  made  of  grass ;  and  some  of  these  made  for  the 
high  caste  Punditanees  are  so  finely  worked  and  neatly  made,  that  ^tmj 
look  anything  but  badly.  Of  course  the  richer  and  prettier  women  aie 
hardly  ever  seen  by  us,  as  they  are  generally  confined  in  their  Zin&nas. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  similar  to  the  frock  of  the  women,  except  that 
they  add  a  pair  of  drawers  and  wear  a  turban  instead  of  the  crown,  and 
shoes  on  their  feet. 

A^  you  go  along  the  river  you  also  see  a  number  of  wooden  bathing- 
places  erected  in  the  river;  these  places  are  always  resorted  to  for  all 
ablutions.  Beyond  the  city  are  some  nice  orchards,  which  are  very 
regularly  laid  out,  and  have  poplar  trees  planted  in  long  lines  all  about 
them.  Along  the  brink  of  this  river  also  they  are  planted  in  rows,  and 
give  it  a  very  nice  appearance.  There  is  also  a  poplar  avenue  about  a 
mile  long,  which  is  well  worth  seeing.  Then,  in  the  apple  orchard,  the 
Maharajah  has  constructed  a  number  of  rough  bungalows  for  the  use  of 
European  travellers,  and  all  who  visit  Cashmere  generally  come  and 
reside  in  them.  The  influx  of  European  visitors  is  becoming  greater  every 
year — there  were  about  two  hundred  this  year — and  the  benefit  to  the 
country  and  natives  is  very  great,  as  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  by 
them.  You,  however  soon  find  Serinuggar  a  very  dull  place ;  one  visit  to 
the  city  is  enough,  for  when  you  once  leave  your  boat  you  find  it  so  filthy, 
the  inhabitants  so  dirty,  and  the  odours  so  offensive,  that  you  have  no 
desire  to  go  again.  There  are  four  shawl  merchants ;  you  go  there  and 
see  the  different  kinds  of  shawls  they  have  for  sale,  as  also  the  different 
other  kinds  of  cloth,  and  if  you  need  any  you  make  purchases.  They 
abo  make  nice  papier-mache  work-  of  all  kinds,  and  are  noted  for  their 
work  in  gold  and  silver.  To  these  bungalows  they  generally  bring  round 
a  variety  of  things  for  sale.  Among  the  European  residents  you  find  that 
the  Government  sends  up  a  civil  officer,  who  is  a  kind  of  resident  at  the 
Court  of  the  Maharajah,  for  the  six  months  during  which  the  country  is 
open  to  visitors ;  a  doctor  also  is  appointed,  and  for  the  first  time,  this  year 
a  chaplaiu  was  sent  up.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  establish  a  Mission, 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  been  invited  to  occupy  the  field ; 
a  beginning  has  been  made,  for  we  found  a  Missionary  and  his  family  had 
arrived  and  were  residing  at  Serinuggar. 

There  were  many  things,^however,  with  reference  to  these  matters,  which 
one  could  not  help  observing.  There  were,  as  I  have  said,  hundreds  of 
nsitors  to  Cashmere  and  at  Serinuggar  itself,  where  service  was  held  on  the 
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LonTs-daj ;  there  were  a  great  nnmber  of  persons,  but  when  we  went  to 
the  place  where  Diyine  Service  was  to  be  held  in  the  morning,  there  were 
not  eight  persons  present  besides  the  Chajplain's  family,  and  in  the  after- 
noon there  were  only  oorselyes,  the  Chaplain's  family,  and  two  other 
posoDs.  This  we  thought  sufficiently  disgraoefnl  in  a  heathen  and 
independent  country,  where  the  people  will  judge  of  us  as  a  nation  by  the 
individual  £nglishmen  ihej  see.  We  were,  however,  horrified  at  what  was, 
if  I  may  so  say  forced  upon  us,  not  to  mention  that  instead  of  being  at 
charch  meet  of  the  people  had  gone  to  see  the  Maharajah's  troops  out  on 
ptrade — ^for  he,  willing  to  provide  amusement,  had,  under  guidance, 
directed  that  his  troops  should  parade  and  the  band  play  every  Sunday 
eiening  for  the  amusement  of  the  visitors ;  but  besides  this,  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  giving  a  dinner  to  the  visitors  present  at  Serinuggar  every  now 
and  then.  Aa  the  invitation  came  to  us,  we  thought  it  but  right  to  accept 
it  and  go.  We  were,  however,  much  disgusted  with  what  we  saw,  and 
lorry  that  we  went.  On  arrival,  you  walked  up  and  were  introduced  to 
the  Maharajah  by  a  native  of  his  court,  who  spoke  English,  and  then  you 
took  a  chair  and  saw  that  a  number  of  women  were  dancing  to  some 
wretdied  native  music,  and  that  every  now  and  then  the  music  was  accom- 
ptnied  by  singing,  both  on  the  part  of  the  dancers  and  the  natives  who 
aat  roand.  After  a  little,  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  Maharajah, 
getting  op  and  leading  the  Government  poUtical  officer  to  the  door,  de- 
parted, llie  dinner,  I  must  say,  was  hardly  eatable,  and  the  wines  dbc., 
were  perfectly  undrinkable,  but  the  conduct  of  the  visitors  was  most  unbe- 
coming. As  soon  as  one  conveniently  coidd,  the  room  was  left  for  the 
water  court,  where  the  dancing  continued.  After  a  while  the  Maharajah 
presented  his  gifts,  in  return  for  some  he  had  received  in  the  name  of 
her  Majesty ;  then,  rising  and  leading  the  Qovemment  officer  to  the  door, 
he  depiurted.  All  the  visitors  followed,  and  descending  to  the  river  went 
to  their  boats.  Looking  on,  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  the  women  who 
ktd  been  dancing  were  led  by  the  officers  from  the  palace  to  their  boats, 
tnd  on  inquiry  found  that  the  women  were  but  the  conunon  women  of  the 
town  eollected  by  the  Maharajah  on  such  occasions. .  .  .  This  to  our 
minds  fully  accounted  for  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  it 
ftroek  ua  idao  that  the  officer  sent  by  Gk)vemment  to  see  that  everything 
should  be  attended  to  and  properly  arranged  was  either  very  negligent  or 
incompetent ;  for,  to  our  thinking,  such  conduct  being  pubHdy  allowed  was 
as  disereditable  to  our  Gk)vemment,  as  it  is  degrading  to  us  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  Mission  has  just  been  established,  and  we  hardly  know  if  it  will 
nooeed  or  not.  The  Maharajah  is  a  bigoted  Hindoo,  and  very  much 
•gainst  it,  and  is  angry  that  it  has  been  established  in  his  dominions  with- 
out hia  permission  ;  and,  as  fiEu:  as  it  is  in  his  power^  he  does  everything  to 
^•courage  any  efforts  made  for  the  enlightenment  or  conversion  of  his 
loljecta.  And  this,  with  the  example  given  to  the  people  by  professing 
Christiana  from  among  our  own  people,  will  make  it  a  difficult  work  for 
the  Minionaries  even  to  command  the  attention  of  the  people.  Doubtless, 
what  they  will  first  hear  will  be,  "  Why  do  not  you  teach  your  own  people, 
instead  of  coming  to  teach  us  ?  for  they  are  worse,  as  they  act  thus  and  thus." 
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A  few  words  about  the  Maharajah  and  people  of  the  country. 

After  a  few  days  residence  at  Serinuggar,  we  went  up  the  ri?er,  and 
travelled  about  for  a  fortnight,  and  were  highly  delighted  with  the  country^ 
the  Bceneryy  the  fruits,  growing  almost  wild,  and  the  apples  and  pears  aa 
good  as  any  you  can  procure  at  home.  I,  howe?er,  never  had  the  words 
of  Bishop  Heber's  hymn  so  brought  home  to  me  as  I  have  had  here,  for 
in  no  place  could  they  be  more  literally  true  and  correct  than  here : — 

"  Every  prospect  pleases,  but  man  alone  is  vile.*' 

The  beautiful  mountains  and  valleys,  the  pasture  grounds,  the  springs  and 
waterfalls  and  orchards ;  the  winding  or  rather  zigzag  river,  the  lakes  and 
green  fields,  with  the  snow-covered  mountain-tops  in  the  distance,  all 
making  one  beautiful  whole ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  vile — the  vilest 
I  have  ever  seen.  In  India  it  is  notorious  that  the  natives,  like  the  Cretans 
of  old,  are  liars,  but  the  Cashmeres  are  worse ;  they  seem  to  have  but  one 
refuge,  and  that  is  a  refuge  of  lies ;  and  they  have  become  so  addicted  to 
the  habit,  that  even  when  you  can  see  no  object  in  it,  you  find  that  they 
are  lying.  Now  the  only  thing  I  could  attribute  this  habit  to,  is  the  system 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  to  which  they  are  and  have  been  subject  for 
generations.  At  present  they  are  perfectly  ground  down — in  fact,  treated 
in  a  manner  that  Englishmen  cannot  even  understand  if  it  could  be 
described.  If  the  Maharajah  or  his  people  need  anything,  they  never 
think  of  paying  for  it ;  some  soldiers  are  sent  to  extort  what  is  wanted. 
The  land  all  belongs  to  the  Maharajah,  and  it  is  farmed  out  in  lots  to  the 
highest  bidders,  who  farm  it  out  to  others,  and  so  on ;  and  besides  this 
the  Maharajah  has  a  monopoly  of  most  things,  and  of  other  things  he  has 
a  certain  share.  Each  village  has  also  to  make  a  present  of  so  many 
liorses,  sheep,  &c.  And  no  man  or  woman  may  leave  the  country  without 
special  permission  and  a  heavy  tax.  Yet,  in  spite  of  a  bad  and  grasping 
government  and  lazy  people,  who  care  for  nothing  but  to  have  their  present 
wants  supplied,  it  is  a  wonderful  country ;  everything  abounds,  and  can  be 
purchased  for  a  most  trifling  sum.  As  no  one  is  allowed  to  kill  cattle  or 
take  them  out  of  the  country,  they  abound,  and  the  villagers  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  A  penny  would  procure  you  a  quart  of  milk  and 
a  half-pound  of  butter,  and  we  actually  purchased  a  cow  and  calf  for  ten 
shillings.  A  lamb  you  could  purchase  for  a  shilling,  fowls  at  twopence  or 
threepence  each,  a  dozen  eggs  for  a  penny,  and  three  to  five  ducks  for  a 
shilling ;  and  yet  the  majority  of  the  people  think  these  prices  so  high 
that  they  live  on  nothing  but  rice,  vegetables,  and  milk.  Rice  is  produced 
in  great  quantities  in  the  country,  and  the  coarser  sort  is  sold  at  the  rate 
of  about  forty  pounds  for  a  shilling.  From  various  inquiries,  I  found  that  it 
never  costs  a  poor  native  more  than  two  to  three  shillings  a  month  to  provide 
his  food.  This  excessive  abundance  makes  the  people  lazy  and  disinclined 
to  work ;  and  this,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  they  did  work  and  earn  any- 
thing it  would  be  taken  from  them  as  soon  as  they  had  accumulated  it, 
ruins  their  character.  Their  laziness  renders  them  stupid  and  leads  them 
into  evil  habits  of  living,  so  that  as  a  people,  if  they  continue  as  they  are, 
they  must  soon  become  very  wretched. 

The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mussulmans.     The  ruler  is  an  Hindoo, 
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and  being  such,  I  might  saj  that  nearly  all  the  oflScere  of  hie  court  are 
ilso  Hmdoos ;  be  is  a  very  bigoted  and  ignorant  man,  and  is  quite  under 
the  guidance  of  his  pundits,  who  make  him  do  whatever  they  like,  and 
though  the  country  is  being  ruined,  they  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
Mafaommedans  are  great  people  for  living  on  meat,  but  here  they  are  not 
allowed  to  know  the  taste  of  beef.  If  a  man  were  caught  killing  cattle, 
be  would  either  be  hanged,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  or,  for  fear  of  us,  made 
away  with  in  a  more  quiet  manner.  His  pundits  have  just  led  him  to 
issue  an  order  prohibiting  any  of  his  subjects  from  catching  fish  though 
the  river  abounds  with  them,  as  they  have  led  him  to  believe  that  his 
fiuher  Gholab  Singh  (to  whom  we  sold  the  country  and  people)  when  he 
died  was  changed  into  a  fish,  and  now  8¥rim8  up  and  down  the  river  near 
his  palace  between  the  first  and  third  bridges.  He  has  also  prohibited  the 
Mahommedans  from  using  their  call  to  prayers  from  the  tops  of  their 
mosques. 

The  maas  of  the  population  of  Sennuggar  and  most  of  the  large  towns 
•re  shawl  weavers.  We  went  to  see  them  at  their  work ;  their  looms  were 
of  very  rude  construction,  but  some  of  the  work  produced  was  very  fine* 
They  work  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  number  being  closely  huddled  together ; 
their  sedentary  occupation  seems  to  shorten  their  lives  and  have  all  the 
usual  ill  effects  of  such  work.  In  our  travels  in  the  country,  we  visited  a 
number  of  places  famed  for  their  springs — ^they  all  seem  to  originate 
at  the  base  of  huge  mountains,  and  are  and  have  been  regarded  by 
the  natives  as  Divine  mysteries.  At  most  of  the  places  a  reservoir  has 
been  formed,  and  though  not  a  bubble  can  be  perceived,  the  surface 
being  as  calm  as  possible,  yet  the  amount  of  water  discharged  is 
great.  The  one  at  Rerenag  is  the  source  of  the  Jhclum.  The  natives 
consider  them  all  sacred,  and  come  on  pilgrimages  from  immense  distances 
to  them.  We  found  them  all  surrounded  by  crowds  of  devotees,  some  of 
whom  had  come  from  Bengal,  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles.  They  have 
extraordiDary  fiables  regarding  their  origin,  &c.,  which  are  believed  even  by 
the  Mahoromedan  inhabitants,  though  they  are  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 
The  country  abounds  in  fruit  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  wasted,  and  fur- 
nishes food  for  the  bears  and  other  wild  animals.  We  always  could  get  as 
many  apples,  pears,  peaches,  walnuts,  di^.,  as  we  needed  for  sixpence. 

The  only  two  things  which  struck  us,  go  where  we  would,  as  disagree- 
able, were  the  vileness  of  the  people,  and  the  oppression  of  the  ruler. 
Everything  is  his  monopoly,  and  to  fill  his  coffers  tiie  people  are  ground 
down,  and  their  refuge  is  one  of  lies. 

A  Missionary  has  gone  among  them,  and  though  there  are  many  difiS- 
eulties  and  hindrances  of  various  kinds  to  their  receiving  and  embracing 
the  pure  and  holy  Ghwpel  of  Christ — which,  wherever  it  goes,  confers  on 
its  recipients  manliness,  honesty,  and  every  quality  that  is  good — yet  let 
us  pray  that  GK>d  may  bless  and  prosper  it,  that  it  may  run  and  be  glori- 
fied ;  and  if  we  desire  to  be  heard,  let  us  endeavour  as  much  as  we  can  to 
remove  all  the  hindrances  and  causes  of  offence  possible. 

W.  C.  B. 
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The  article  in  the  New  York  Church  Journal  upon  our  notice  of  the 
Church  action  in  Liberia  has  drawn  forth  a  letter  from  an  eminent  American 
lajraan  to  that  Journal,  which  we  here  reprint : — 

**  Messrs.  Editors, — I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to 
some  inadvertences  which  have  crept  into  your  late  leading  article  on  the 
Liberian  Church,  which  is,  in  most  respects,  very  good. 

1.  There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  between  two  senses  of  the  phrase 
'  independent  Church.'  It  may  mean  a  Church  which  is  not  so  connected 
with  other  Churches  as  to  be  under  a  common  authority  with  them.  It 
may  mean  a  Church  which  has  within  itself  a  sufficient  number  of  Bishops 
to  carry  on  the  succession  without  the  good  offices  of  other  Churches.  The 
Church  in  the  United  States  was  independent  in  the  first  sense  from  the 
time  that  the  political  Revolution  was  complete.  She  was  not  independent 
in  the  second  sense  till  some  years  later.  The  first  seems  the  natural 
sense  of  the  words.  A  Church  which  has  no  Bishop  is  rather  imperfect 
than  dependent.  The  Liberian  Church  may  be  independent  in  the  first 
sense,  although  it  is  not  in  the  second. 

2.  You  assert  that  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer-Book  only  states  a  fiict 
about  our  own  Church  without  announcing  any  general  principle.  The 
words  are :  *  When,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  these  American 
States  became  independent  with  respect  to  civil  government,  their  ecclesi- 
astical independence  was  necessarily  included.*  Surely  the  necessity  must 
have  been  the  consequence  of  u  principle : — ihe  principle,  which  I  hold  to 
be  a  sound  one,  that  civil  independence  involves  ecclesiastical  independence. 
The  error  of  those  who  organized  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Southern 
Church  was  an  error  about  a  fact.  The  seceding  States  have  not,  in  the 
course  of  Divine  Providence,  become  independent  with  respect  to  civil 
government. 

3.  You  have  made  some  mistakes  in  the  history  of  the  organization  of 
our  own  Church.  The  Church  in  several  States  set  up  Diocesan  organiza- 
tions before  there  was  any  Bishop  in  the  country.  Had  they  not  done  so 
it  is,  humanly  speaking,  almost  certain  that  there  would  not  have  been  one 
yet.  This  is  what  the  Liberians  have  done.  There  was  no  organization 
of  a  National  Church  extending  over  the  whole  nation  until  there  were 
three  Bishops,  not  four.  But  there  was  an  organization  of  the  Church  in 
seven  States,  which  thought  itself  independent.  It  acted,  and  was  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  consecration  of  two  Bishops.  The  present  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  was  in  fact  adopted  by  those  seven  States,  when 
there  were  but  two  Bishops  in  them,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going  into 
operation  with  no  more,  when  the  adhesion  of  Connecticut,  at  the  last 
moment,  introduced  a  third.  The  fourth  was  not  consecrated  ontil  about 
a  year  afterwards.  The  third  Article  of  the  Constitution  retains  traces  of 
this  in  the  provision,  that  there  shall  be  a  House  of  Bishops  when  there 
are  three  or  more  Bishops. 

4.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  thei*e  is  no  law  by  which  the  Bishops  of 
our  Church  can  canonically  consecrate  a  Liberian  Bishop.  It  is  verbally 
true  that  there  is  no  canon  authorizing  such  a  consecration  ;  but  none  is 
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iieeesnTj.     The  tenth  Article  of  the  Constitution  was  added  in  1844,  to 

proTide  for  Btich  cases,  and  does  provide  for  them  very  fully.     If  it  be  said 

that  Liberia  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  that  Article  because  she  is  a 

missionary  station  of  our  own  Church,  an  answer  is  ready.      The  Afi-ican 

Mission  was  sent  to  a  land  in  which  there  was  no  Church,  in  order  to 

found  one.  When  the  people  think  fit  to  do  what  the  Mission  was  intended 

to  excite  them  to  do,  there  is  surely  no  cause  of  complaint,  and  they  are 

entitled    to  any  assistance  which  they  may  require.     With  respect  to 

Bishop  Payne's  jurisdiction,  he  has  none  except  over  Missionaries  and 

CWgymen  of  our  Church.     Over  clergy  of  foreign  ordination  and  laity 

lie  haa  nojurisdiction,  nnleas  they  are  employed  by  the  Board  of  Missions. 

[Dtgeat,  Title  I.  Canon  xiii.  §  8,  Clause  6.] 

Hugh  Davky  Evans,  LL.D." 
Balttmora,  Dec.  7,  1868. 

The  representations  of  this  letter  have  led  the  Church  JoumaX  to 
return  to  the  discussion.  Its  two  articles  we  are  unable,  for  lack  of  space, 
to  reproduce ;  but  that  inability  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  most 
important  matters  in  them  will  be  found  examined  in  the  subjoined  com- 
munication which  we  have  received  from  the  same  English  correspondent 
to  whom  we  have  already  been  indebted  in  our  attempts  to  ventilate  this 
qaestion : — 

"  SiB, — You  justified  the  action  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church 
in  Liberia  by  a  reference  to  the  American  Prayer-Book.  The  Church  in 
the  Southern  or  Confederate  States  defends  its  action  by  the  same  authority. 
The  Church  Journal  smiles  at  such  simplicity  on  the  part  of  her  Southern 
and  Liberian  brethren,  and  talks  of  the  latter  as  <  parodying  the  words '  of 
the  said  Pre&ce.  Let  me,  therefore,  now  give  them  in  full,  so  that  your 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  who  most  correctly  interpret  them — the 
Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  South,  and  the  Clergy  of  Liberia,  or 
the  writer  in  the  Church  Journal ; — *  But  when,  in  the  course  of  Divine 
Providence,  these  American  States  became  independent  with  respect  to 
ci?i]  government,  their  ecclesiastical  independence  was  necessarily  included; 
and  ^e  different  religious  denominations  of  Christians  in  these  States 
were  left  at  full  and  equal  liberty  to  model  and  organize  their  respective 
Churches,  and  forms  of  worship  and  discipline,  in  such  manner  as  they 
might  judge  most  convenient  for  their  future  prosperity,  consistently  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  their  coimtry.' 

With  the  propriety  of  this  sentence,  as  applied  by  the  Church  in  the 
Southern  States,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here,  neither  need  we  express  our 
approval  of  the  principle  asserted  in  it ;  but  thus  much  we  must  continue 
to  maintain,  that  this  principle  does  justify,  on  American  Church  grounds, 
the  action  of  the  Liberian^. 

Nor  are  we  alone  in  so  doing.  In  the  columns  of  the  Church  Journal 
for  Dec.  16th  appears  an  able  letter  from  H.  D.  Evans,  Esq.  Baltimore, 
one  of  the  Lay  Deputies  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  in  which  Dr.  E. 
■hows  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Liberians  is  correct  when  judged  by 
the  Canons,  (kc.  of  the  American  Church.  The  Church  Journal  replies 
to  this  letter  in  two  leaders,  on  Dec.  16th  and  23d,  in  which,  because 
liberia  never  was,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  an  American  colony,  it  is 
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attempted  to  show  that,  being  always  independent  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Liberia  possessed  ciril  independence  from  the  first,  and  there- 
fore that  ecclesiastical  independence  necessarily  existed  from  the  first  also. 
But  how  much  is  the  difficulty  thus  raised  really  worth  ? 

It  is  true  that  Liberia  never  was  a  colony  governed  by  the  United 
States,  as  Sierra  Leone  is  by  England.  Liberia  consisted  at  first  of 
settlements  of  free  and  liberated  Africans  sent  out  from  the  United  States. 
Some  emigrated,  and  others  went  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals,  and 
chiefly  of  a  society  formed  in  the  United  States,  and  called  '  The  Coloniza- 
tion Society.'  These  settlements  were  styled  and  spoken  of  as  '  Colonies.' 
They  were  governed  by  officials  nominated  and  sent  out  by  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  The  first  emigrants  left  the  United  States  in  1820.  The 
settlements,  or  colonies,  gradually  increased  and  became  stronger ;  and  in 
1839  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Colonization  Society 
might  unite  them  all  in  one,  give  them  one  general  government,  and, 
granting  the  settlers  a  greater  degree  of  power^  accustom  them  to  the 
responsible  duties  of  sovereignty.  A  new  constitution  was  then  sent  out 
from  America,  and  a  new  governor,  both  emanating  from  the  Colonization 
Society.  The  Liberians,  under  the  sanction  of  their  former  patrons  and 
governors,  and  walking  in  the  steps  of  the  fathers  of  the  United  States, 
drew  up  a  constitution,  established  a  republic,  and  elected  officers.  Their 
independence  was  in  course  of  time  acknowledged  by  the  principal  Powers 
of  Europe.  But  not  till  1862  would  the  authorities  at  Washington  ever 
acknowledge  a  Negro  Government,  and  consent  to  receive  a  negro  am- 
bassador there.  For  this  act  thanks  are  due  to  President  Lincoln  and  his 
advisers.  As  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  the  Liberians  met  in  Convention, 
and  organized  their  Church,  even  as  Americans  had  done  in  1785. 

The  Church  Journal  objects  to  your  defence  of  these  proceedings  on 
the  ground  that  the  Canons  of  their  Church  do  not  justify  such  a  course. 
Here  I  might  content  myself  with  referring  your  readers  to  Dr.  Evans*  able 
letter.  I,  however,  would  also  add  a  few  remarks.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  never  contemplated,  and  may  not  have 
legislated  for,  a  Church  planted  as  that  of  Liberia  was ;  neither  had  the 
Church  in  England  ever  contemplated  or  provided  for  such  a  state  of 
things  as  existed  in  the  United  States  in  1785.  What  the  Americans  did 
then,  surely  the  Liberians  may  do  now.  The  Church  Journal  is  not  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  '  the  Church  of  the  United  States  had  four  Bishops, 
<&c.'  when  she  organized  herself.  She  had  not  four  Bishops  till  1790. 
Her  first  Bishop,  Seabury,  was  consecrated  in  1784 ;  Bishops  White  and 
Provoost  were  consecrated  in  1787;  and  Bishop  Madison  not  till  1790. 
Now,  the  *  General  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America '  was  adopted  by  the  first  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  held  in  Thiladelphia,  1785.  See 
Journal  of  that  Convention,  pp.  8,  9. 

The  Church  Journal  argues  that  the  Liberian  clergy  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Payne,  and,  therefore,  not  authorized  to  do  what 
they  have  done.  My  former  remarks  on  the  sentence  in  the  Preface  to  the 
American  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  apply  equally  here,  but  I  will  not 
repeat  them.     Dr.  Evans  also  very  briefly  refers  to  this  objection.     I  wish 
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to  show  that  it  is  Dot  so  evident  as  the  Church  Journal  assumes  that  it  is. 
Bishop Pajne  was  consecrated  in  1851, as  Bishop  'at  Cape  Palmas  and  parts 
adjacent  West  Africa.'  Now,  Cape  Palmas  was  not  at  that  time  within  the 
Liberian  Bepublic.  In  1853,  Bishop  Payne  made  his  first  report  to  the 
General  Convention,  and  asked  in  it  whether,  in  strictness  of  construction, 
the  terms  '  Cape  Pdmas  and  parts  adjacent '  emhraced  in  whole  or  in  part 
Liberia  proper?  The  Bishop  thought  that  they  were  intended  to  do  so, 
but  suggested  an  alteration,  and  wished  '  Liberia  and  parts  adjacent '  sub- 
stituted for  them.  Does  not  this  prove  that  the  point  was  one^  open  to 
dbpute?  The  Bishop  proceeded  to  ask,  in  1853: — 1.  Whether  the  Mis- 
sion in  West  Africa  might,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  West  Africa,'  organize  itself  as  a  distinct  Church,  provided  it 
adopted  the  Prajer-Book,  and  conformed  to  the  doctrine,  <fec.  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  America  ?  2.  If  not,  that 
the  General  Convention  would  adopt  the  preliminary  measures  necessary  to 
that  end — I  presume  necessary  to  enable  them  so  to  organize  themselves. 
3.  That  this  question  of  organization  being  settled,  the  Convention  would 
BQggest  the  manner  and  degree  of  connexion  between  the  mother  Church 
m  America  and  her  daughter  in  West  Africa.  And  4.  If  the  General 
Convention  would  not  leave  the  Mission  free  to  determine  this  matter  for 
itself,  that  it  would  alter  his  designation  as  suggested.  Ten  years  ago, 
then.  Bishop  Payne  saw  the  necessity  of,  and  urged  action  on,  the  points 
recently  determined  for  themselves  by^he  Liberians.  So  far,  however,  as 
I  can  ascertain,  the  General  Convention  never  took  any  action  on  these 
matters,  though  the  Bishop  brought  them  under  notice  again,  both  in  '56 
and  '59.  If  anything  was  done  in  the  matter  in  1862,  I  am  ignorant  of 
it,  not  having  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  General 
Convention  for  that  year. 

I  think  I  have  shown  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  statements  of  the 
Church  Journal,  and  that,  taking  American  Church  Law  as  one's  guide, 
the  course  followed  by  the  Liberians  is  justifiable.  They  are  now  promised 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  but,  having  waited 
ten  years,  no  wonder  that  they  are  impatient  and  credulous.  I,  too,  am 
inclined  to  ask  whether  the  Eesolution  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  contain- 
ing that  promise,  would  have  been  passed,  if  the  Liberians  had  not  acted 
for  themselves  ? 

Faults  may  be  found  on  minor  points  with  the  course  taken  by  the 
liberians.  They  might  have  adopted  a  less  ambitious  title  than  '  General 
Council,'  and  surely  will  do  so  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it.  If 
they  are  right  in  the  main,  such  (comparative)  trifles  can  be  corrected. 

This  letter  is  ahready  too  long,  so,  with  the  final  sentence  of  the  Church 
Journal  in  its  first  article,  I  will  conclude  : — *  If  our  African  Mission  is 
to  be  supported  at  all,  it  must  be,  eventually,  by  passing  into  the  hands  of 
oor  brethren  of  the  Church  of  England.' " 

Since  the  above  letter  came  into  our  hands,  we  observe  that  Dr.  Evans 
has  again  written,  twice,  to  the  Church  Journal,  and  that  the  Journal 
has  twice  replied.  We  will  not,  however,  proceed  further  with  the  ^Jsp^" 
oon  here,  except  wiUi  regard  to  one  position  which  seems  to  have  been 
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assumed  on  the  one  side  and  tacitly  admitted  on  the  other,  as  if  incontro- 
vertibly  correct,  but  agaiust  which  we  must  protest.  It  seems  to  haye 
been  taken  for  granted  that  a  Church  cannot  be  independent  '^  unless  it 
has  Bbhops  enough  to  maintain  that  independence  validly," — this  form 
of  speech  meaning  ''  unless  it  possesses  three  Bishops."  This  we  can  only 
characterise  as  a  mistake. 

A  Church  in  other  respects  quaUfied  can  be  ^'independent,"  with  even  but 
one^  Bishop.  Whether  there  actually  were  in  the  early  ages  any  instances 
of  such  £^  Church  is  not,  indeed,  a  question  into  which  we  need  enter, 
though  we  notice  that  Yalesius,  in  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of 
Bishops  termed  AtUocephali,  asserts  it,  and  that  Bingham,  while  doubting 
it,  instances  the  Scythian  single  Bishopric  of  Tomis  as  possibly  a  specimen 
of  the  rara  avis.  But,  granting  that  Independent  Churches  with  only 
one  Bishop  are  rare,  or  none,  in  primitive  antiquity,  it  is  at  all  events  a  fact 
that  there  is  one  such  Church  now,  in  the  Anglican  Communion — that  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (of  which  as  such  Ai'chbishop  Longley  has  at  public 
meetings,  in  our  own  hearing,  spoken  approvingly).  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  so-called  **  Jansenist "  Church  of  Holland  is  an  instance  of  a  Church 
maintaining  independence  with  only  one  Bishop,  and  that  Bishop  not  a 
Diocesan — nay,  not  even  Uke  Bishop  Payne  in  the  case  of  Liberia,  a 
Bishop  having  at  least  some  sort  of  mission  in  the  land.  In  the  circum- 
stance that  that  Church,  whose  succession  descended  through  the  Bishop  of 
''  Babylon  in  partibus,^^  not  only  survives  in  spite  of  the  double  attackB  of 
Jesuits  and  ultra-Protestants,  but  ffas  come  to  be  organized  into  those 
dioceses  and  to  possess  three  diocesan  Bishops,  the  Liberians  may  find  a 
justification  for  their  own  hopes  of  a  parallel  development. 

It  is  plain  that  the  position  we  arc  contesting  depends  on  the  assump* 
tion  that  episcopal  consecrations  performed  by  less  than  three  Bishops,  or,, 
certainly,  at  least  consecrations  by  o/ie,  are  devoid  of  validity.  But  this 
assmnption  also  is  a  mistake.  It  appears  certain  that  the  direct  line  of  the 
succession  in  England  itself  was  non-epbcopal  at  its  start; — judging  fronir 
the  directions  given  by  Gregory  and  the  wording  of  the  narrative  in  Beda, 
the  first  Bishops  appointed  by  Augustine  to  London  and  Bochester  were 
consecrated  by  our  Archbishop  alone,  with  no  assistants  either  British  or 
Gallican.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  pi*ecedents  in  defence  of  the  validity 
of  monepiscopal  consecration ;  it  is  not  only  a  received  axiom  in  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  Communion,  acted  on  daily  throughout  the  world,  but  it  has  been 
implicitly  admitted,  in  the  American  Churches  by  the  recognition  given  to 
the  succession  of  Sweden,  which,  like  that  of  several  other  countries,  is 
monepiscopal.  This  kind  of  succession  is  not  canonical,  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  to  be  always  rejected,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
valid. 

In  parting  with  the  subject  of  the  Liberian  Mission,  we  will  only  add 
that  we  are  thankful  to  the  New  York  Church  Journal  for  having  devoted 
80  much  space  to  its  consideration  ;  and  although  we  may  have  a  friendly 
difference  as  to  some  of  the  points  which  have  been  raised  in  its  discussion, 
we  can  only  cordially  concur  in  the  desire  which  our  American  brethren 
have  expressed  for  the  future  welfare  of  an  infant  Church  which  owes 
to  them  its  existence. 
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CAPTAIN  SPEKE  ON  A  NEW  MISSION  TO  EASTERN 

AFEICA, 

Captain  Sfejck,  the  discoTerer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  in  a  late  speech 
&t  Taunton,  thus  described  a  new  field  for  missionary  enterprise : — 

"  I  belieye  that  I  have  discovered  a  zone  of  wonderful  fertility  in  Africa, 
Btntdiing  in  a  line  with  the  equator  from  east  to  west.     The  beauty  of 
the  country  was  really  astonishing ;  but  wherever  there  are  great  lakes, 
lod  mountains,  and  beautiful  trees,  and  verdure,  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Luok  at  my  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  remark  the  altitude 
iDd  the  metrical  observations,  and  from  these  form  your  opinion  as  to  the 
kmd  of  country  this  must  be ;  they  are  h/ots  which  cannot  be  contradicted, 
and  which  speak  for  themselves.     I  have  shown  that  the  altitude  of  the 
ooantry  is  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet :  thus,  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  is 
a  grett  group  of  mountains,  which  are  the  rain-bearers  for  fertilizing  the 
country ;  so  that  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  twelve  months,  there 
ii  a  fidl  of  rain  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  days,  and  there  is  a  tem- 
perature as  mild  as  of  England  in  summer ;  and  with  the  moisture  and 
heat  combined,  you  can  imagine  the  result.     It  is  not  a  rocky  country ;  it 
is  oomposed  of  a  soft  sandstone ;  and  from  the  wearing  down  of  the  hills, 
there  must  be  collected  each  year  in  the  valleys  a  vegetable  mould,  which 
onJj  requires  rain  to  make  it  the  most  fertile  of  all  regions.   And  although 
the  climate  is  so  temperate,  it  is  the  most  healthy  of  all  the  regions  in 
which  I  have  travelled.     It  may  be  said  that  I  am  to  an  extent  acdima" 
tized,  but  I  do  not  judge  from  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  myself  alone ; 
tWe  are  Arab  merchants  and  others  who  say,  that  there  is  no  place  so 
Wthy  as  these  equatorial  regions.    Now,  as  this  country  is  so  prolific,  as 
its  climate  ia  so  genial,  as  all  facts  tend  to  show  that,  properly  developed, 
it  is  as  fertile  aa  any  coimtry  in  the  world  ;  I  think,  instead  of  devoting  our 
attention  to  the  most  distant  place  from  the  equator,  where  there  are  great 
rains,  great  droughts,  and  fearful  famines,  we  should  look  to  this  most 
fertile  country.  .  .  .  And  if  Missionaries  should  again  enter  Africa,  this 
legion  ia  especially  the  spot  to  which  they  should  direct  their  attention ; 
they  would  meet  there  a  people  not  purely  heathen,  but  who,  having 
fflfianated  from  the  Abyssinian  stock,  have  the  germ  of  Christianity  within 
them.     I  wish'  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  clergymen  to  these 
people.     I  am  certain  that  if  the  kings  who  rule  the  country  could  be 
visited  by  our  Missicmanes,  they  would  heartily  receive  them,  for  they  told 
me  so.     When  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  they  wished 
that  I  could  educate  their  children ;  but  I  was  fearful  if  these  children 
were  brought  to  this  country  they  tooiUd  not  desire  to  retuim  to  their 
Aomef.     I  therefore  told  them,  that  I  uxmld  send  Missionaries  to  them  ; 
and  aa  they  all  accepted  the  view  which  I  then  expressed,  I  feel  certain 
that  they  are  now  expecting  their  visit     You  have  read  doubtless  of  the 
number  of  lives  which  are  sacrificed  in  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  alone  each 
jear.     It  is  really  very  fearful ;  but  it  is  not  only  those  that  are  executed, 
Wt  thoae  ako  who  are  carried  off  by  slavery,  that  cause  the  country  to  be 
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in  so  turbulent  and  so  excited  a  state.  Keallj  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  put  a  stop  to  this.  I  would  willingly  go  myself  and  lead  the  way. 
But  I  would  prefer  that  to  these  regions  there  should  go  certain  Mission- 
aries under  such  able  guidance  as  Dr.  Livingstone.  There  should  also  be 
employed  in  the  work  negro  clergymen,  of  whom  many  are  to  be  found  on 
the  western  coast.  Of  course  there  could  be  as  many  young  bloods  aa 
would  like  to  go ;  being  cai*eful  to  ascertain  that  they  are  constituted  for 
it,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  Africa,  the  climate  is  during  the  whole  year  of 
an  equal  temperament.  In  England  we  enjoyed  better  health,  because 
we  were  accustomed  to  the  cbange.  We  can  nerer  thrive  so  well 
elsewhere,  until  we  have  been  there  a  certain  time,  and  have  got 
acclimatized.'' 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  letter,  with 
which  Captain  Speke  has  been  good  enough  to  favour  us : — 

*^  Sir, — I  heartily  trust  that  a  Mission  will  be  set  on  foot,  without  delay, 
to  the  regions  of  Eastern  Africa  which  I  have  recently  visited.  There 
seems  to  me  no  reason*for  not  uniting  in  this  with  the  Scandinavians,  as 
suggested  in  your  Chronicle,  especially  since  Dr.  Krapf 's  representations 
have  induced  them  to  meditate  attempting  something  among  the  Grallas. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  wish  for  no  better  plan  than  that  of  a  *  United 
Church  Mission,*  for  opening  those  extremely  fertile  and  beautiful  terri- 
tories at  the  head  of  the  Nile  to  Christianity,  and  so  to  commerce  and 
civilization.  The  three  kingdoms,  Kanague,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro,  are  in 
my  opinion  the  key  to  Africa  and  the  centre  from  which  the  light  ought  to 
radiate.  A  Mission  thither,  if  properly  managed,  in  combination  with 
Gt)vemmcnt  officers  having  authority  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  kings  of 
those  countries  against  the  violence  and  fiendish  oppressions  of  the  White 
Nile  traders,  would  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  both  to  ourselves  and  the 
Africans.  The  great  fault  which  has  hitherto  existed  and  dispirited  Mis- 
sionary enterprise,  is  that  of  selecting  places  where  no  strong  native 
Governments  exist,  and  where  the  land  is  poor  in  consequence  of  its  being 
subject  to  periodical  droughts  and  famines.  In  the  three  countries  I  have 
mentioned  neither  of  these  two  evils  at  present  exist ;  but  if  they  are  not 
attended  to  at  once,  there  is  no  knowing  what  will  happen  as  the  White 
Nile  traders  push  fui-ther  South.  In  short,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  traders  themselves  will  bring  down  those  semi-Christian  Governments  and 
ride  over  those  splendid  lands,  as  the  Moors  of  old  made  their  way  into 
Spain  :  hitherto  the  traders  have  confined  themselves  to  the  poor  lands  with- 
out the  fertile  zone,  but  now  they  are  entering  into  this,  and  the  result  will 
be  conquest — accompanied  of  course  by  the  finn  establishment  of  that  more 
stubborn  foe  to  Christianity  than  Judaism  itself — Mahommedanism.  I 
would  strongly  advise  the  Zambezi  Mission,  and  also  the  Zanzibar  Mis- 
sion, to  be  moved  up  to  the  Equator. 

Of  the  Galla  country  I  know  nothing  ;  but  before  Dr.  Krapf  leads  any 
Missionaries  there,  I  would  like  him  to  show  that  the  country  he  intends 
to  work  upon  is  adequate  to  supporting  his  Mission.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached  to  this  point,  as  failures  bring  such  a  strong  cry  against 
enterprise ;  one  more  wrong  step  might  break  down  public  faith,  and  the 
whole  fabric  would  be  ruined. 
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You  are  aware  that  I  maintain  that  the  slave  trade  will  never  be  put 
down  by  yessel-hunting  at  sea  alone.  We  are  fruitlesslj  spending  millions 
in  that  way  at  present,  without  any  good  efPect,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  Government  is  enabled  to  see,  through  public  opinion ,  that 
tbe  chei^r  and  surer  way  of  gaining  their  point  is  to  assist  in  the 
dcTclopment  of  the  Interior  African. 

J.  H.  Spkke." 

Captain  Speke  has  already  offered  100/.  towards  giving  any  Missionary 
a  start  who  would  go  to  instruct  the  people  of  the  Wahuma  kiugdoms. 
Tbe  route  is  by  way  of  Liiakim  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Benher  on  the  Nile, 
tod  thence  up  the  Nile. 

A  suggestion  has  been  urged  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Church  Renew y 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  advice  to  the  ^*  Moslem  Mis- 
aonaiy  Society/'  to  place  at  Aden  a  Missionary  to  the  Mahommedans  : — 

''  A  few  months  ago,  a  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  the  writers  in  a 
popular  periodical  as  the  result  of  long  experience  in  Eastern  Africa,  that 
the  Society  he  was  addressing  should  fix  the  base  of  their  operations  at 
Aden.  Surely  the  Church  of  England  ought  not  to  be  behindhand  in 
doing  something  for  a  settlement  which  has  been  now  for  many  years  one 
of  our  country's  possessions.  Aden,  with  the  more  recenUy-acquired 
island  of  Perim,  and  the  organizing  of  a  missionary  staff  to  operate  in  the 
r^on  pointed  out  by  Caption  Speke,  would  give  ample  work  for  a  Bishop. 
In  favour  of  Aden  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  Singapore  of  that  region  ;  that  there  are  always  two  or  three  Indian 
raiments  stationed  there ;  that  owing  to  its  healthiness,  Europeans,  in- 
valided by  the  relaxing  climate  of  Bombay,  are  wont  to  resort  thither  in 
considerable  numbers ;  and  that  in  no  place  in  the  world  are  more 
numerous  nationalities  represented,  affording  facilities  for  studying 
languages,  apart  from  the  distractions  of  missionary  life  in  wild  regions, 
of  which  active  Missionaries  would  know  how  to  avaU  themselves." 
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Life  and  Work  in  Newfoundland  :  Reminiscences  of  Thirteen  Years 
spent  there.  By  the  Eev.  Julian  Moreton,  Colonial  Chaplain  at 
Laboan,  late  Missionary  at  Greenspond,  Newfoundland.  Bivingtons, 
London. 

We  commend  this  little  volume  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
difficulties  and  perils  in  the  life  of  a  Newfoundland  clergyman.  The 
hardships  which  Mr.  Moreton  had  to  endure  ruined  his  health,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  work.  This  book  would  be  found 
usefal  by  any  person  wishing  to  give  a  missionary  lecture  on 
Newfoundland. 

NO.  cc.  G 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  prefetce  will  show  under  what 
circumstances  the  book  ia  printed  : — 

**  The  author  of  this  little  work  being  unable  to  superintend  its  publica- 
tion, 1,  as  hiB  fiieud,  undertook  the  task,  although  with  great  diffidence ; 
but  I  soon  found  it  a  comparatively  easy  one.  The  book  itself  contains 
such  a  plain,  unvarnished  account  of  facts,  such  a  humble  and  truthful 
picture  of  the  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  a  devoted  Miasionarj,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  revision,  even  had  I  felt  at  all 
competent  to  try  my  hand  at  such  work.  A  few  words,  however,  as  to  the 
author  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  entire  break-down  of  his  own  health,  and  the  weak  constitution  of 
one  of  his  children,  determined  Mr.  Moreton,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  give 
up  missionary  work  in  the  trying  climate  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  for  upwards  of  thirteen  years.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  offered  duty  at  Eomford  by  Archdeacon  Gb'ant,  then  vicar 
of  that  place.  He  joined  us  in  our  work  in  that  parish  on  Christmas  Day, 
1861,  and  remained  with  us  until  he  again  left  England.  Very  shortly 
afler  his  taking  up  his  residence  in  Rom&rd,  he  was  offered  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  the  Colonial  Chaplaincy  in  the  Island  of  Labuan.  This,  after 
mature  consideration,  he,  to  our  regret,  accepted.  His  duty  there  b  to  act 
as  chaplain  to  the  English  troops  in  that  colony,  and  to  perform  occasional 
services  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  at  the 
further  end  of  the  island.  After  remaining  with  us  for  about  six  months, 
he  started  with  his  wife  and  children  for  Labuan,  in  the  month  of  May. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  was  presented  by  some  friends  at  Komford, 
who  in  this  short  time  had  leamt  to  respect  and  esteem  him,  with  a  parting 
gift  of  some  divinity  books,  a  handsome  service  of  communion  plate^  and 
an  aneroid  barometer." 

The  following  passage  shows  that  the  people  of  Newfoundland  are 
still  very  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  resources  from  which  their 
clergy  are  supported  : — 

''  The  clergyman,  too,  is  known  to  be  receiving  a  salary  from  the 
Society  for  the  Fropagation  of  the  Gospel  for  his  living  among  and 
serving  them,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  unrefined  minds  do  not 
conceive,  or  cannot  appreciate,  a  higher  motive  for  his  doing  so.  It  is 
very  generally  thought  of  him  that  he  would  never  leave  England  to  dwell 
among  them,  if  it  wei-e  not '  worth  his  while,'  ue,  if  the  situation  did  not 
confer  some  worldly  gain  to  attract  him.  Protesting  against  this  notion  is 
of  very  little  avail  in  correcting  it,  and  the  clergyman  acts  unwisely  in 
appearing  too  much  concerned  about  it.  It  is  part  of  his  cross,  and  so  to 
be  borne  patiently.  One  might  think  that  the  fact  of  the  smallness  of  his 
salary  from  the  Society  (100^.),  being  well  known,  would  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude this  mean  thought ;  but  experience  has  proved  the  contrary.  A  further 
mischievous  conceit  of  this  matter  is  still  prevalent  with  many  of  the  people, 
in  spite  of  much  effort  that  has  been  made  to  remove  it ;  namely,  that  the 
Society  is  but  a  branch  of  the  national  government,  and  its  funds  derived 
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fiom  the  taxes.  Hence  some  men  of  my  flock  have  plainly  told  me  that 
ihej  indirect] J  maintained  the  clergyman,  though  they  were  never  contri- 
butors to  his  yearly  collection  of  dues.  These  causes  will  account  for  the 
clergyman's  position  also  being  yery  different  from  that  held  by  his  brethren 
io  England." 

Ths  Hey.  H.  P.  Liddon's  Sermon,  preached  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Bishop  of  Nassau,  bears  the  title  of  Apostolic  Labours  an  Evidence 
of  Ckristian  Truth.  (Eivingtons.)  After  a  learned  exposition  of  his 
text,  Rom.  x.  18,  the  preacher  advocates  the  Divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  £Gu;ts  (1),  that  the  work  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
bag  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  now  firmer  and  stronger  than  ever  ; 
and  (2),  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prediction  of  the  Psalmist  (six.  4), 
the  missionary  energy  of  the  Church  still  continues  unabated.  The 
sermon  is  marked  throughout  by  Mr.  Liddon's  usual  depth  of  thought 
and  fervid  eloquenca 
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8UKMABT. 

Fbom  South  Africa  tidings  are  come  that  Bishop  Colenso's  trial  at  Cape- 
town was  concluded  on  Dec.  16th.    ''  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  Suflragan 
Bishops  on  all  the  nine  counts  on  which  he  had  been  accused.     The 
Metropolitan  agreed  in  that  opinion,  and  sentenced  Bishop  Colenso  to  be 
dqnived  of  his  See,  and  all  his  right  of  office  therein.     The  defendant  not 
being  present  to  hear  the  judgment  pronounced  against  him,  the  Metro- 
politan gave  him  until  the  4th  of  March  next  to  file,  in  London,  a  fiiU, 
unconditional,  and  abeolute  retractation,  in  writing,  of  all  the  heretical 
extracts  referred  to  in  the  counts ;  or,  otherwise,  to  the  16th  of  April  next 
to  file  a  like  retractation  in  Capetown.    On  Bishop  Colenso  so  complying, 
the  sentence  becomes  null  and  void.    Dr.  Bleek  protested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  validity  of  the  judgment,  and  gave  notice  of  appeal." 
Meanwhile^  Bishop  Colenso,  who  is  still  in  England,  has  put  forth  a 
statement  of  some  grounds  on  which  he  impugns  the  legality  of  the  whole 
action  taken  against  him  at  the  Cape. 

Bishop  CoLEKSO  has  not  only  called  forth  sufficient  English  answers  to 
his  books  to  make  a  large  if  not  select  library,  but  has  begun  to  affect 
writers  of  other  nations  and  religions.  Synd  Chmud,  a  Mussulman 
writer  of  repute  in  India,  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible, 
18  preparing  for  the  press,  at  Ghuzeepore,  a  reply  to  him.  It  is  curious 
that  a  Mahommedan  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  defend  the  Bible 
against  the  criticism  of  an  English  Bishop. 

The  same  mail  brings  intelligence  that  Bishop  Tozbb  and  his  com- 
panions have  left  the  spot  on  which  the  Universities'  Mission  was  first 
established,  and  removcMi  some  hundred  miles  to  a  higher  and  healthier 
fegioo.  Happily  they  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  as  their  predecessors 
have  done ;  one  only  of  the  first  little  band  remained  at  the  station,  the 
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othera  having  all  died  or  returned  home.  Indeed,  there  is  cause  to  fear 
that  the  pioneer  of  the  Mission,  the  mtrcpid  Livingstone  himself,  has  fallen 
a  victim,  not  to  the  deadly  African  climate,  but  to  the  equally  fatal 
savagery  which  it  has  hitherto  produced.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  his  life  has  been  attempted ;  the  only  hope  being  that  he  was  not 
quite  killed. 

At  Stuttgabd,  the  British  Chaplain  has  just  had  the  sum  of  2,000^. 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  building  a  church.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a  suitable 
site  will  be  provided  either  by  the  Government  or  the  town.  The  church 
is  to  hold  150 ;  and  there  are  to  be  daily  prayer  and  weekly  celebrations. 


DiocBSE  OF  Fredericton. — "  All  Saints'  Day,  1 863.  Since  the  delivery 
of  the  last  charge  of  the  Bishop,  on  '  the  duty  of  all  classes  of  Churchmen 
to  contribute  to  an  Endowment  Fund,'  the  questions  of  the  Endowment 
Fund,  and  the  Nomination  of  the  Clergy  to  Benefices,  have  been  much 
discussed.  We  have  no  Synod.  The  Bishop,  therefore,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  October,  to  consider  these  subjects.  Parish 
meetings  had  been  proiously  held,  the  result  of  which  showed  that  the 
present  mode  of  appointing  to  benefices  by  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor,.  as 
representative  of  the  Crown,  is  satisfactory.  Though  some  evidently  wished 
to  involve  the  two  questions  of  Nomination  and  Endowment  together,  yet, 
after  a  lengthened  discussion,  a  resolution,  approving  of  Crown  appoint- 
ments, was  carried,  with  few  dissentient  voices.  So  far  satisfactory.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  proposed  Endowment  Fund  of  20,000^.  The  clergy, 
according  to  their  scanty  means,  following  the  noble  example  of  their 
Bishop,  have  contributed  liberally  to  the  Fund,  but  the  laity  have  unac- 
countably stood  aloof.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Diocesan  Church  Society  will 
take  the  matter  up  at  its  next  General  Meeting,  and  send  delegates  into 
every  parish,  and  interest  all  classes  in  the  matter.  At  present  nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  attempted. 

The  Bishop  has  been  actively  employed  this  summer  in  one  of  his 
Confirmation  tours.  It  has  been  remarked  by  those  who  remember  the 
early  days  of  his  Episcopate,  that  the  marked  improvement  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  candidates  may  be  traced  to  his  loving  eai*nestness  and  sound 
Churchmanship.  His  addresses  are  often  extemporary,  and  are  saturated 
with  fatherly  counsel. 

The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Cathedral  was  cele- 
brated in  September.  During  the  same  month,  a  pleasant  Harvest  Home 
gathering  passed  off  very  well  for  a  first  attempt  of  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  will  probably  be  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the 
diocese  next  year.  Hymns,  ancient  and  modern,  were  used  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  work  is  becoming  popular  in  many  a  back-settlement  Church. 
So  generally  acceptable  is  it,  that  in  one  distant  *  clearing,'  Presbyterians 
who  were  wedded  to  the  wretched  harmonies  of  Boston  publications,  have 
become  quite  attached  to  *  the  new  booL' " 


Dutch  Eibk  at  the  Cape. — ^An  important  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
munion was  held  at  Capetown  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.    Of  the  matters 
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whidi  came  before  it,  that  which  excited  most  interest  was  a  proceeding 
•gtinst  Mr.  Kotze,  the  minister  of  Darl'mg,  for  heresy,  this  divine  having 
denied  the  accuracy  of  the  60th  answer  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
which  affirms  that  man  is  always  inclined  to  all  evil.  Mr.  Kotze  main- 
tained that  the  assertion  could  not  be  true  of  even  a  heathen,  it  not  being 
possible  that  anything  but  a  devil  could  be  in  the  condition  implied  by 
the  doctrine  in  the  catechism.  After  protracted  and  angry  discussions,  the 
Sjnod  resolved  to  suspend  Mr.  Kotze  from  his  office  till  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Synodical  Commission,  in  the  year  1864,  when,  in  case  he  has  not 
sent  in  a  written  retractation,  he  will  be  deprived  of  his  status  as  a  pastor 
ind  minister.  Even  within  the  Dutch  Reformed  Kirk  itself,  Mr.  Kotze 
hag  many  sympathizers,  and  a  '< Church  Defence  Association"  was 
promptly  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Synod.  A  summons  has  been  served  upon  the 
Moderator,  citing  him  to  appear  before  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  interdicted  from  carrying  out  the 
sentence  of  suspension.  Between  2001.  and  300Z.  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed to  defray  the  cost  of  the  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Kotz^'s  parishioners 
hare  threatened  to  secede  in  a  body  if  he  is  not  restored  within  six  months. 
—ingto-African. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions. — The  report  of  the  Association  for  tlie 

Propagation  of  (he  Faith  again  announces  an  increase  in  the  receipts. 

The  total  amounted  in  1862  to  4,721,194  francs.     But  *'far  vaster  re- 

BOQTces  are  needful  to  enable  the  Missioners  to  carry  on  their  labours  in 

the  erer- widening  field.     As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 

Domber  of  the  Annals  in  which  this  report  appears  announces  the  de- 

P&rtore  of  eighty  Missioners,  the  passage  of  each  requiring  an  outlay,  on 

an  arerage,  of  1,500  francs.  .  .  .  The  disproportion  is  very  striking, 

when  we  compare  the  rapid  development  of  the  apostolic  work  mih  the 

slow  advance  of  our  resources.     On  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in  1846, 

^  great  Missions  of  Asia,  Africa,  Oceanica,  and  the  American  continent, 

vhich  shared  our  benefactions,  did  not  number  more  than  seventy.     At 

pi'eseDt  there  are  135 — almost  double  the  number.   Our  receipts  have  not, 

^J  any  means,  made  the  same  progress.     Will  it,  then,  be  found  more 

<liicalt  to  get  Christians  to  give  their  mite,  than  priests  to  sacrifice  their 

life  in  propagating  the  faith  in  distant  lands  ?  .   .  .  Wherever  religious 

liberty  is  enjoyed,  we  should  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance 

bj  creating  establishments  worthy  of  the  Catholic  religion.   Where  anarchy 

pverails,  what  desolation  is  the  consequence.     Last  year,  during  the  short 

time  the  rebels  of  China  remained  under  the  walls  of  Shanghai,  the  single 

miasion  of  Kiang-Nan  has  sufifered  losses  which  500,000f.  could  not 

ewer." 

As  for  the  Annamite  Missions,   "a   Spanish  Religious   of  Tonquin 
enamerates  16,000  Christians  immolated  in  his  central  vicariate." 

We  learn  from  the  balance-sheet,  that  the  receipts  from  France  amount 
to  3,175,473f.  Belgium  contributes  271,234f.,  and  Germany  a  little 
^;  Italy,  403,632f. ;  British  Isles,  193,401f.  North  America  stands 
next  in  amount,  157,639f.     Spain  sends  only  17,852f. 
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The  report  of  the  '<  Vicariate- Apostolic  of  the  Sandwich  Islands" 
gives  the  following  distribution  of  population  : — ^^  Boman  Catholics, 
23,500;  Heretics,  25,000;  Infidels,  21,000."  The  Pope  has  there 
eighteen  European  Missionaries,  twelve  catechist  brothers,  and  a  convent 
of  ten  nuns.  His  Vicar- Apostolic,  '*  Louis  Bishop  of  Arath,"  ezpreiaei 
alarm  at  the  arrival  of  the  Anglican  Bishop,  *'  with  his  Kenrj  VIH. 
religion." 

The  ''  Table  showing  the  different  Missions  of  the  congregation  of  St 
Lazarus  "  shows  that  the  efforts  of  the  American  Presbyterians  to  proaelj- 
tize  from  the  Eastern  Church  are  still  surpassed  bj  those  of  Borne,  llie 
Lazarist  congregation  alone  has  in  Turkey  sixty  priests  and  forty  brothefs, 
with  many  schools,  orphanages,  and  colleges. 


St.  Ann's  French  Mission,  Kakkakee  County,  Illinois. — ^The 
Rev  Mr.  Juny  is  now  ministering  to  a  portion  of  the  French  Colony  at 
St.  Ann's,  employed  by  the  "  American  Church  Missionaty  Society."  He 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  our  Bishop's  seiTices  and  influence ;  but 
necessarily  omits,  what  we  can  heartily  add,  that  Mr.  Juny  himself  is  a 
man  of  learning,  piety,  and  zeal,  who  is  working  indefatigably  and 
wisely  to  gather  up  the  **  fragments  that  remain  "  for  the  Church,  of  the 
]sTge  body  of  French  who,  under  the  influence  of  Father  Chiniquy,  some 
years  ago  left  the  Boman  Communion.  The  enterprise  in  itself  involvei 
a  huge  pecuniary  fraud.  The  converts  have  been  bandied  about  in  every 
form  of  sectarian  rivalry.  The  schismatic  movement  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  have  spent  probably  some  thousands  of  dollars  there, 
is  in  Kankakee  an  utter  failure ;  Dr.  Williamson  having  alienated  everj 
French  and  every  English  family,  and  ended  by  giving  up  the  place  of 
worship  to  the  Baptists.  Until  last  January,  Mr.  Juny  worked  to  great 
disadvantage  as  his  assbtant,  but  since  then  has  been  retrieving,  within 
his  own  field  at  St.  Ann,  some  of  these  fatal  errors  of  administratioo. 
What  the  end  is  to  be  of  this  extraordinary  movement  in  Kankakee 
County,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  fear  there  has  been  a  combination  of  moral 
wrong  and  executive  blundering  in  all  connected  with  it  which  will  *^  cause 
our  adversaries  to  rejoice,"  and  cast  suspicion  and  reproach  on  similaz 
claims  to  our  sympathy  and  support. — North-  West  Church, 


Society  for  FBOMOTiNa  Chbistian  Knowledge. — Tuesday^  Jan.  6, 
1864.     Bishop  Chapman  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  dated  Bishop's  Conrii 
Oct.  26,  1863,  forwarding  the  intelligence  that  another  pupil  of  St 
Peter's  Collegiate  School  was  about  to  be  ordained  deacon ;  that  tenders 
had  been  called  for  to  complete  the  collegiate  chapel ;  and  that  the  pupils 
had  highly  distinguished  themselves  at  the  late  competitive  examination. 

The  Church  of  St.  (Jeorge's,  Gbiwler,  towards  which  the  Society  con- 
tributed 80/.  was  nearly  completed ;  and  on  Oct.  22,  the  nave  added  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church  was  consecrated.  This  latter  church,  whi(^ 
will  hold  350,  stands  in  a  populous  suburb  of  Adelaide ;  the  nave  alone 
had  cost  1,600/. 
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The  Bishop  oi  Labaan,  in  a  letter  from  Sarawak,  dated  Oct.  14, 1863, 
forwarded  an  application  for  aid  from  the  Bev.  Walter  Chambers  at 
Baodng,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mission  to  the  Dyaks  of  the  Lingga 
eoQQtry.  In  1855  help  was  given  by  the  Society  towards  building  a 
muJl  church  there,  designed  to  form  the  chancel  of  a  future  larger  church. 
There  was  not  now  space  for  the  usual  Sunday  congregation,  and  when, 
ai  on  the  great  festivals,  the  Christians  assembled  from  villages  from  ten 
to  sixty  miles  away,  there  were  crowded  within  the  church  twice  the 
number  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  During  the  last  half-year 
there  had  been  thirty-four  baptisms,  including  ^ve  of  chie&.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  nave  48  feet  by  28  feet,  which,  added  to  the  chancel, 
woold  make  the  entire  chmxsh  80  feet  in  length.  The  Bishop  stated  that 
he  had  no  funds  at  his  disposal  to  assist  The  Board  granted  251,  towards 
this  object. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Huron,  forwarding  applica- 
tioDs: — 1.  From  the  Bev.  T.  Belcher,  towards  completing  the  church  at 
Lakeside.  $700  had  been  raised,  and  contributions  of  building  materials, 
laboor,  and  other  aids,  had  been  made,  of  the  value  of  $2,000.  2.  From 
the  Rev.  David  Armstrong,  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
twh  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  river  St.  Clair,  which  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Canada,  for  aid  towards  the  completion  of  Moortown  Church. 
3.  From  the  Bev.  H.  Caulfield,  for  completing  the  church  at  McGillivray, 
the  parishioners  of  which  were  very  poor  settlers  from  Ireland.  The 
Bishop  said  that  "  churches  would  not  have  been  erected  for  many  years 
in  these  places  had  it  not  been  for  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  from 
the  fimds  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  If  these 
gnmts  were  made,  the  number  of  churches  built  in  the  diocese  and 
•■iated  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  would  be 
%-three."  The  Board  agreed  to  vote  a  grant  of  20/.  to  each  of 
these  three  churches. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Townley,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  Canada  West,  Nov. 
17, 1863,  thanked  the  Society  for  their  grant  of  40/.  towards  the  church 
and  Sunday-school  of  St  James's.  All  the  works,  ho  stated,  had  been 
well  executed,  and  the  parish,  so  far  as  improvements  of  the  church  and 
whool  were  concerned,  was  out  of  debt ;  the  only  liabilities  of  the  parish 
being  to  Dr.  Tovmley  himself,  for  salary,  which  the  impoverished  people 
^d  it  difficult  to  meet. 

A  letter  was  read  frt>m  the  Bev.  Charles  Medley,  asking  for  assistance 
^o^ards  finishing  a  church  at  New  Maryland,  in  the  diocese  of  Fredericton. 
^e  people  were  descendants  of  the  Loyalists,  and  on  that  account  would 
be  additionidly  thankful  for  help  from  Old  England.  Their  means  were 
>QttO,  but  they  had  given  35/.  in  money,  all  Uie  rough  scantling,  and  a 
"wnth's  labour. — 20/.  were  granted. 

The  Bishop  of  Barbados  recommended  the  application  of  the  Bev. 
V.  Bovill  Laurie,  rector  of  the  Metropolitan  Parbh,  Tobago,  for  assist- 
*^  in  the  erection  of  a  school-house  on  the  Whim  Estate,  St.  Andrew's 
Parish.    The  site  had  been  given. — 10/.  were  voted  by  the  Board. 

An  application  was  received  from  the  Patagonian  Missumary  Society , 
^  a  grant  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  Mission  Station  at  Lota,  in  Chili, 
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which  is  under  the  care  of  the  Bey.  A.  W.  Grardiner  as  Missionary,  with 
Mr.  Combe  as  schoolmaster.  There  are  between  200  and  300  Britbh, 
employed  in  the  mines.  There  are  fifty  scholars,  and  an  out-station  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Araucanian  Indians  has  been  commenced.  The  appli- 
cation was  for  German  and  English  tracts  and  books  for  sailors,  sir 
Spanish  Prayer-Books,  &c. ;  and  these  were  granted. 

Bead  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  He  stated  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  chaplain,  he  proposed  to  have  services  on  board  sucli 
ships,  whether  of  the  Boyal  Kavy  or  the  merchant  service,  as  have  not 
chaplains ;  and  he  asked  for  a  grant  of  Common  Prayer-Books  for  this 
purpose,  as  also  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Corradina  Prison  in 
Malta.     These  were  granted  to  the  value  of  8/. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hales,  asking,  on  behalf  of  the  Bev. 
B.  H.  Blakey,  British  chaplain  at  Stockholm,  for  a  number  of  French 
and  German  Prayer-Books,  and  of  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books  for  his 
church,  for  the  use  of  strangers,  who  seem  often  to  possess  neither  Bible 
nor  Prayer-Book;  also  a  selection  of  tracts  for  children,  Bibles  and 
New  Testaments  for  seamen,  and  books  for  a  lending  library.  The 
Board  granted  these  books  to  the  value  of  lOL 

Several  other  grants  were  made  and  several  lettera  of  acknowledg- 
ment were  laid  before  the  Board.  Among  the  latter  was  one  from  the 
Bev.  Wakefield  S.  Meade,  of  King  George's  Sound,  Western  Australia, 
thanking  the  Society  for  their  grant  of  Common  Prayer-Books  In  Con- 
tinental languages.  Mr.  Meade  had  had  interesting  intercourse  with  the 
officers  and  men  of  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  and  he  had  given  a  Bible  in 
Dutch,  and  a  Common  Prayer-Book  in  Dutch  and  English,  to  a  medical 
man  there,  who  intended,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  send  them  to  his 
relations,  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  being  anxious  to  show  them  that  the 
Anglican  Church  he  has  joined  is  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Society  fob  the  Propagation  op  the  Gospel  in  FoREiaN  Pabts. — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Friday,  Jan.  15. 
Bishop  Chapman  was  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  announced  that,  in 
accordance  with  bye-law  5,  Sir  Walter  James,  Messrs.  Dickinson  and 
Turner,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Povah,  will  retire  from  the  Standing  Committee ; 
and  that  the  Committee  nominate  Sir  J.  Anson,  Mr.  Walter,  and  the  Revs. 
J.  Furse  and  W.  H.  Fremantle  in  their  stead.  Some  other  names  were 
proposed  by  members  present.  The  election  will  take  place  on  Feb.  19. 
It  was  resolved  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Michell  and 
Dr.  Stewart,  the  former  of  whom  will  soon  be  the  Society's  only  Missionary 
in  Pekin.  Mr.  C.  Hawkins,  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  was  appointed  to 
a  Mission  in  Borneo.  It  was  resolved  to  aUow  to  the  Diocese  of  Quebec 
the  same  facilities  for  raising  parochial  endowments  which  have  been 
previously  conceded  to  Montreal.  The  annual  grant  was  allowed  to  the 
Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  1 864.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Rev.  Principal  Rawie,  of  Codrington  College,  tendering  his  resignation ;  and 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  express  to  Mr.  Rawle  the  Society's  grateful 
sense  of  his  great  services,  and  the  regret  with  which  his  resignation  is 
accepted.     Several  members  were  added  to  the  Corporation. 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  INDIAN  EPISCOPATE. 

It  is  enoouraging  to  look  back  to  the  '^  Declaration  of  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops/'  issued  in  the  year  1841,  on  the  first  formation  of  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics  Fond.  With  but  two  exceptions,  every  colony 
and  British  dependency  named  by  them  as  requiring  a  separate  Bishop 
^  been  supplied  with  one;  and  still  further,  several  of  these 
Bishoprics  have  since  been  subdivided,  while  numerous  places,  never 
tlumght  of  at  that  time,  have  been  provided  with  separate  Bishops. 

New  Zealand,  at  that  time  recommended  for  one  Bishop,  has  now 
fire.  From  the  one  proposed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  sprung 
^  goodly  number  of  six ;  and  whereas  the  original  "  Declaration  " 
i^UQed  but  thirteen  localities,  eleven  of  which  are  now  occupied  by 
one  or  more  Bishops,  the  total  number  of  Colonial  Missionary  Bishops 
^  iK>w  fifty-four.  If  we  deduct  ten  Colonial  and  Indian  Bishoprics 
which  had  been  formed  before  1841,  we  have  an  actual  increase  of 
^^•four  for  the  thirteen  proposed  at  that  time,  by  the  founders  of 
^  noble  scheme,  as  an  adequate  provision  for  the  Church  of  England 
11^  the  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 

And  yet  out  of  the  thirteen  proposed  by  them,  strange  to  say,  two 
We  never  yet  been  established 

Oar  readers  may  imagine  that  the  sites  of  these  two  must  have  been 
two  insignificant  spots,  so  small  and  unimportant  that  every  one  of 
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the  thirty-three  Bishoprics  that  have  heen  established  since  they  were 
named  must  have  had  prior  claims  to  them.  But  when  we  mention 
the  names  of  these  two  stiU  omitted  Bishoprics,  they  will  rather 
wonder  how,  when  these  have  been  still  left  undone,  so  much  else- 
where could  have  been  done.  The  two  regions  which  stand  last  in. 
the  Declaration  of  1841  are  "  Northern  India  and  Southern  India." 

Why  they  stood  last  in  that  list  is  clear.  They  could  not  even  then, 
have  been  deemed  last  in  importance,  but  tiiey  were  then,  as  now,  each 
of  them  under  a  Bishop  of  its  own,  whereas  all  the  other  colonies 
mentioned,  though  nominally  under  some  Bishop  or  another,  were 
practically  cut  off  from  local  and  special  superintendence.  Then,  as 
now,  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  a  Bishop  of  Madras,  and  so 
Koithem  and  Southern  India  came  to  stand  last  on  the  list  of  countries 
named  in  the  " Declaration"  of  1841. 

The  moral  that  we  draw  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  daims  of 
Northern  and  Southern  India,  or  rather  of  the  whole  of  British  India, 
are  those  which  should  specially  press  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
Ciiurch  in  1864.  All  the  other  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  have 
been  fully  cared  for,  and,  in  many  respects,  munificently,  in  the  way 
of  Bishoprics. 

India  alone  stands  in  1864  as  it  stood  in  1841,  with  its  skeleton  of 
an  Episcopate,  its  three  Bishops  in  the  mainland — ^those  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay — though,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  we  should  state 
that  out  of  Madras  has  been  detached,  since  that  date,  the  island 
Bishopric  of  Ceylon. 

The  fact  is  a  strange  and  startling  one,  and  one  which  ought  to 
strike  with  shame  and  grief  the  thoughtful  Churchman,  who  at  all 
realizes  the  grandeur  of  the  work  to  which  the  Church  of  England  is 
called  in  British  India.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed, 
and  England's  Church  has  no  more  than  three  Bishops  to  show  as 
representing  her  care  for  well  governing  of  the  Churches  she  has 
founded,  and  her  zeal  to  add  to  the  souls  which  she  is  training  for 
Christ  from  among  the  200,000,000  subject  to  the  sway  and  infiuences 
of  Christian  England,  and  the  many  myriads  of  her  own  children  who 
are  rapidly  diffusing  themselves  all  over  the  vast  peninsula. 

And  in  that  period  we  have  had  added  to  Northern  India  the 
Puiyaub,  with  its  territory  of  87,000  square  miles,  and  its  population 
of  13,000,000,  now  the  seat  of  extensive  missionary  operations  of  our 
Church ;  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  with  its  23,000  square  miles  and 
3,000j000  inhabitants.  These  regions  have  been  added  to  the  Diocese 
of  Calcutta,  which  also  now  includes  in  its  jurisdiction  the  province  of 
Pegu,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Eastern  British  India  down  to  Singapore. 
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Sonde  bIbo,  Beiar,  and  I^agpore,  are  to  be  added  to  the  Britiali 
India  of  1841. 

We  are  not^  howBYer,  concerned  to  multiply  details  and  statistics. 
The  question  in  1864  is,  not  what  have  been  our  omissions  of  duty,  as 
a  Church,  to  India ;  but  how  best  to  set  about  to  repair  them.  We 
amply  start  from  the  now  proved  fact^  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
at  any  rate  in  all  her  misnonaiy  operations,  for  all  purposes  of 
direct  aggression  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  that  branch  of  Christ's 
Church  which  is  represented  by  the  Church  of  England  is  powerless, 
feeble  and  helpless,  without  a  due  and  proportionate  supply  of  Mis- 
nonary  Bishops.  We  pray,  and  in  our  sphere  we  shall  continue  to 
labour,  that  that  which  is  now  a  proved  fiact  by  the  happy  experience 
of  North  America,  of  Southern  Africa,  of  Australasia,  may,  by  God's 
bkasing,  yet  turn  out  a  blessed  verity  in  the  experience  of  Christian 
India. 

We  repudiate  the  worn  out  and  illiberal  insinuation  that  we  make 
idok  of  Bishops,  and  in  pleading  for  their  increase  ignore  the  efforts 
and  successes  of  those  missionary  labours  which  have  been  carried  on 
bj  presbyters  and  various  pious  lay  teachers.  All  we  entreat  our 
brethren  of  every  shade  of  opinion  within  the  fold  of  the  Church  of 
England  is,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  now  no  question  of  begin- 
lung  missions  by  means  of  Bishops,  but  of  doing  that  which  all  classes 
of  Churchmen  agree  to  be  a  duty — the  strengthening,  consoKdating, 
and  enlarging,  missions  already  formed,  by  the  apostolic  mode  of 
iDnltiplying,  what  good  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  longed  to  see  all  over 
India,  "  a  primitive  Episcopacy." 

Let  this,  then,  be  now  the  great  missionary  movement  in  reference 
to  British  India,  of  all  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
of  ereiy  member  of  its  great  missionary  institutions.  We  want  to 
multiply  captains  and  leaders  of  the  Lord's  hosts  ;  so  let  us  not  in 
the  presence  of  Satan's  legions  hinder  the  Gospel,  frustrate  its  progress, 
uid  offend  Christ's  little  ones,  by  any  longer  quarrelling  over  the  per- 
&miance  of  this  duty  incumbent  on  us  all  as  Churchmen. 

We  trost  that  the  gi*eat  question  of  an  extended  Indian  Episcopate 
will  now  be  taken  up  by  the  Church  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  its  vast  im- 
portance. The  time  is  gone  by  for  asking  a  reluctant  Government 
for  one  more  additional  State  Bishop  of  Agra  for  the  North-west 
provinces ;  nor  do  we  longer  limit  our  desires  to  that  one  object  dear 
to  so  many  Churchmen  and  missionary  labourers  and  native  flocks  in 
India,  a  Missionary  Bishop  for  Tinnevelly,  for  of  that  we  feel  in 
God's  good  time  perfectly  secure. 
We  wish  to  see  the  growing  wants  of  the  Indian  Church  as  regards 
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the  Episcopate  north  and  south,  east  and  Trest,  from  Peshawur  to 
Singapore,  viewed  as  a  great  whole.  We  want  men  of  apostolic  office 
and  apostolic  graces,  set  apart  to  lead  and  guide  the  Church-work  for 
all  the  tribes  of  the  thirteen  different  tongues  wherein  we  must  preach 
Christ  in  !l^tish  India. 

We  desire  to  see  a  great  plan  laid  down  as  a  whole,  not  to  be 
accomplished  indeed  all  at  once,  but  to  be  filled  up  step  bj  step,  even 
as  the  original  plan  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate  has  been  so  marvellously 
carried  out  since  1841. 

Moreover,  we  wish  to  see,  and  God  grant  that  we  may  see,  this 
work  taken  up  in  a  Christian  spirit,  worthy  of  its  greatnesB,  by  the 
Church  of  England  herself  in  India,  or  to  use  a  still  more  healthy 
word,  by  the  Church  herself  of  India.  We  cannot  force  Bishops  from 
£ngland  on  a  reluctant  Church  in  India.  But  let  the  Church  in  India 
herself  demand  them,  and  they  cannot  be  refused  her.  Let  her  few 
scattered  Bishops,  let  their  clergy  and  English  laity,  their  devoted 
missionaries,  their  tens  of  native  clergy,  their  tens  of  thousands  of 
native  Christians  themselves,  take  up  this  noble  work.  To  such  a 
movement  commenced  in  India,  and  arising  from  India's  own  felt 
spiritual  wants,  and  uiged  forward  by  the  noble  ambition  t«  be  doing 
Christ's  work  in  His  own  appointed  way  in  that  part  of  His  pledged 
inheritance  which  India  is,  no  effectual  resistance  could,  in  the  long 
run,  be  offered.  The  work  would  be  shown  to  be  "of  Grod,"  and 
who  could  let  it  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  just  concluded  his  first  visitation  as 
Metropolitan  of  all  the  Indian  Churches.  Let  us  assure  respectfully 
his  Lordship  that,  if  with  the  experiences  of  this  visitation  fresh  upon 
him,  he  will  but  direct  his  energies  and  gifts  to  \h.e  bringing  about 
such  noble  results  as  we  have  broached,  if  he  will  for  his  Master's 
sake  aim  at  great  things  for  His  kingdom,  and  suffer  the  Church  no 
longer  to  talk  about  more  Bishops  for  India,  as  she  has  been  now  doing 
for  twenty-five  years,  but  set  her  on  the  way  to  obtain  them,  he  will  win 
a  name  among  England's  Bishops,  and  do  a  work  for  Christ  in  India 
which  shall  be  an  enduring  honour  and  blessing  to  him,  while  multi- 
tudes will  run  to  help  him  to  achieve  that  name  and  accomplish  that 
work. 

Again  we  say,  let  us  no  longer  wait  for  the  silver  and  gold  of  the 
State,  or  go  cap  in  hand  to  Government  officials  to  crave  leave  to  do 
Christ's  work  in  the  Church's  way.  Let  the  Churches  in  India  take 
counsel  together  for  their  own  needs,  decide  on  what  arrangements  are 
best  suited  for  carrying  on  their  Master's  work  in  this  matter,  begin- 
ning specially  with  a  care  to  find  Bishops  who  can  really  teach^  guide. 
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ind  rale  the  naiive  flocke  in  their  own  tongues^  and  we  may  be  sure 
what  is  wanted  of  money  will  be  forthcoming,  while  no  Groyernment 
dare  refuse  to  sanction  a  work  thus  taken  in  hand  by  the  Indian 
Church  herselfl 

To  our  Christian  brethren  and  Churchmen  sojourning  in  India,  above 
til  to  our  able  and  deeply  respected  Metropolitan,  with  his  brother 
Bishops  of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Ceylon,  we  commend  the  great  and 
noble  work  of  taking  the  first  steps  in  this  decade  for  the  increase  and 
extension  of  the  Indian  Episcopate.  We  can  promise  them  that  many 
I  true-hearted  brother  in  England^  who  has  been  hitherto  silently 
pnjing  for  this  happy  consummation,  will  obey  their  call  to  be  up  and 
doing  in  this  good  work. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  the  great  privilege  was  afforded  us 
of  reading  the  elaborate  and  deejay  interesting  Charge  of  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  delivered  on  his  first  metropolitan  visitation  of  India, 
which  he  has  but  recently  terminated. 

We  rejoice  to  note  that  in  the  Prefeu^e  his  Lordship  distinctly 
proposes,  not  a  Bishop  of  Agra,  but  a  Bishop  for  Lahore  and  Sindh. 
He  then  suggests  that  Central  India  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bombay,  and  the  Calcutta  Diocese  be  relieved  of  Singapore^ 
to  be  formed  into  a  separate  Bishopric.     As  an  alternative  to  this  last 
phm  his  Lordship  makes  another  proposal,  which  we  haQ  with  joy,  as 
coBtaining  the  nucleus,  and  sanctioning  the  principle  of  all  we  have 
uiged  or  could  desire  for  the  extension  of  our  Eastern  Episcopate. 
He  proposes  that  by  means  to  be  jointly  raised  by  the  Grovemment^ 
^  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church,  a  separate  Bishopric 
should  be  formed  at  Bangoon  for  Burmah  and  the  Straits,  and  he 
^Qges  the  Society  for  the  Fropagation  of  the  Gotpd  in  Foreign  Parte 
^  increase  its  missions  in  Burmah  and  take  up  this  Bishopric.     ''  I 
«iudl  rejoice^"  he  adds,  "  if  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^ 
which  is  specially  interested  in  this  scheme,  because  it  occupies  the 
Burmese  Mission  Field,  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  communi- 
cate upon  it  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India."     **  Dimidium  facU 
9K»  ecqnif  habeL"     We  hail  with  deep  thankfulness  this  proposal,  and 
^  see  in  this  new  project,  the  first  of  a  number  of  other  similar 
loeasQiee,  which  shall  ultimately  realize  our  fondest  hopes  for  an 
Indian  Episcopate. 

We  are  bound  to  add  that  his  Lordship  deprecates  very  strongly  the 
fennation  of  purely  native  Bishoprics,  i,  e,  of  Bishops  whether  European 
or  native  presiding  over  native  flocks  to  the  exclusion  of  English. 
The  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  judgment  on  such  a  question  is  entitled  to 
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the  greatest  deference.  !Nor  do  we  see  that  it  need  in  any  way  Tnilifjtiif 
against  the  plan  of  having  Bishops  whose  chief  and  special  care  shall 
be  to  minister  to  native  Churches,  with  whose  langoage  and  habiti 
they  shall  be  conversant  by  long  missionary  experience  among  them. 
The  Bishop  remarks,  '^  It  is  important^  for  instance,  that  the  Chiei 
Pastor  should  be  able  at  least  to  confirm  native  Christians  in  their  own 
tongue."  We  feel  persuaded  that  a  very  few  years  more  experience 
will  satisfy  him  that  this  modest  stipulation  is  far  below  the  real  wants 
of  the  native  Churches  as  to  the  qualifications  of  their  Bishops.  li 
hit}  Lordship  had  heard  the  unrestrained  expressions  of  opinion  that 
we  have  listened  to  from  old  and  experienced  missicmaries  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  merely  English-speaking  Bishops,  among  missionariei 
familiar  with  the  native  tongues  and  native  Christians,  of  which  some 
examples  are  given  by  ^'  A  Missionary"  in  our  last  and  present  number, 
we  are  quite  sure  his  candid  and  vigorous  mind  would  at  once 
acknowledge  that  an  English-speaking  Bishop  of  native  flocks  is  an 
anomaly  not  to  be  defended,  and  to  be  got  rid  of  with  the  earlieil 
possible  dispatch.  G.  H.  F. 
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Sni,-— The  accompanying  narrative  of  the  rise  and  success  of  a  Missioi] 
of  the  Eastern  or  Orthodox  Church  will,  I  am  sure,  he  read  with  interest 
Tomis,  Constantia,  or  Kustendjie,  as  it  is  called  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Turkish  geography,  is  a  town  which  for  the  last  nine  hundred  years  ha! 
been  scarcely  known.  The  Eoman  occupiers  of  Boumelia  first,  and  then  the 
Ottoman  hordes,  desolated  this  once  flourishing  town.  Formerly  the  seal 
of  a  Metropolitan,  it  bids  fair,  through  the  lahours  of  my  friend  Pbili| 
Schulati,  the  Archimandrite  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  raise  iti 
head  again,  and  be  numbered  before  long  in  the  list  of  Eastern  bishoprics. 
The  interesting  narrative  of  his  Missionary  labours,  extracted  from  8 
Greek  newspaper,  is  subjoined.  His  visit  to  this  country  is  one  of  a  mosi 
unusual  character.  He  is  endeavouring  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  hie 
brethren  of  the  English  Church,  in  erecting  a  suitable  Church,  schools, 
and  hospital.  He  is  not  without  special  claims  upon  our  support  and 
ahns.  The  reviving  importance  of  Tomis,  or  Kustendjie,  is  owing  to  the 
employment  of  English  capital  and  skill  in  the  construction  of  a  railway. 
He  seeks  that  the  place  shall  have  for  the  future,  not  only  a  memorial  od 
English  energy  in  trade,  but  also  of  the  sympathy  of  English  Churchmen, 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Orthodox  clergy,  to  educate  their  people,  and  to  afford 
to  them  the  consolations  of  religion. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

48,  Finsbuiy  Cirous.  Wm.  Dbmtok. 
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CsaaaJiiJX  Bbbthben^ — ^The  motives  that  have  encouraged  me  to  take 
the  bold  step  of  appealing  to  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  for 
ijoipathj  and  aid,  to  re-establish  a  Greek  Church  atKustendjie — a  step, 
I  belieye,  that  has  never  been  taken  in  England — are  such  as  would 
jas%  any  boldness,  but  whick  on  lower  motives  than  those  which  actuate 
me  might  be  unjustifiable. 

I  will  endeavour  to  state  briefly  mj  cause.  The  motives  that  induce 
me  to  appeal  to  your  benevolence  for  encouragement  and  support,  appear 
in  the  extracts  given  from  the  pubUc  papers.  (I  deprecate  the  flattering 
enooiiiiums.) 

Eostendjie  (6r»c^  Tomis),  is  an  ancient  town  in  European  Turkey,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  near  Varna.  Through  the  eiterminatory  ravages  in  suc- 
eeaion  of  the  Komans  and  tiie  Turks,  it  has  been  almost  unknown  for  the 
last  eight  hundred  years.  Being  a  sea-port,  with  the  recent  increase  of  the 
Lerant  trade,  the  town  itself  increased ;  the  greater  number,  however,  of 
the  inhabitants  being  Gbeeks,  and  at  least  traditionally  Christians,  groaned 
under  the  oppression  of  the  Turks.  For  some  time  past,  a  few  of  them 
Btrore  to  wcorship  in  a  room  four  yards  square ;  but  the  story  of  their 
endeavours  to  institute  public  worship,  will  be  best  gleaned  from  the 
limple  narrative  of  one  of  themselves,  which  was  sent  as  a  communication 
to  tke  "  N^  '£rox4  "  i^ew  Epoch),  published  in  Corfu  :— 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  I^ew  Epoch. 

I  crave  pardon  for  addressing  you,  but  being  a  constant  reader  of  your 

Tilaable  paper,  I  find  it  animated  by  principles  and  patriotic  feelings,  such 

«aare  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  Hellenic  press.     The  spirit,  there- 

£>ie,  of  your  journal,  induces  me  to  request  you  to  publish  the  following 

•tatementy  the  contents  of  which,  I  am  sure,  will  please  every  Christian, 

moch  more  so  the  Hellene,  and  especially  the  Ionian  :  as  I  am  about  to 

oamte  one  of  the  most  heroic,  national,  and  Christian  triumphs  of  a 

Cephalooian  priest,  of  the  rank  of  Archimandrite,  and  of  the  family  of 

Sehulati.     I  doubt  not  you  know  our  town  of  Kustendjie,  in  olden  times 

called  Tomis,  has  within  these  last  two  years  been  rising  into  life  again, 

and  is  gradually  re-obtaining  her  former  position,  mainly  on  account  of 

he  socceas  of  the  'Danube  and  Black  Sea  EaUway,  and  Kustendjie 

Harbour  Company.'    For  the  last  nine  hundred  years,  from  the  time  of 

her  destruction,  no  outward  sign  of  Christianity  existed ;  but  since  the 

worka  of  the  Bailway  Company  commenced,  the  Christians  of  neighbouring 

▼iDagea  continually  flocking  in,  we  gradually  formed  a  small  community. 

Although  we  were  able  to  meet  from  time  to  time  with  a  chance  priest^ 

who  would  give  us  a  few  prayers,  we  stiU  were  deprived  of  the  holy 

Liturgy,  the  principal  service.     We  had  for  some  time  heard  the  name  of 

the  Archimandrite  before  mentioned,  his  strong  national  feelingn,  and 

his  personal  self-denial  in  forwarding  every  plulanthropic  and  national 

eanse;  and  finally  we  resolved,  unanimously,  to  request  him  to  leave 

Coostantinople  for  a  short  time,  on  a  visit  to  our  town,  to  perform  the 

rdigioui  oeremoniea  of  our  community  during  Lent  and  Easter.     The 

good  priflBty  on  the  receipt  (tf  our  letter,  made  all  neoessary  preparations 
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and  obtained  supplies  for  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties,  and  the 
holj  Liturgy,  under  the  impression  that  he  would  find  here  some  kind  of 
a  chapel,  or  at  least  a  house,  suitable  for  divine  worship, — ^but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

On  the  27th  of  March  (O.S.),  Tuesday,  in  the  sixth  we^  of  Lent,  th« 
arrival  of  the  Bev.  Archimandrite  was  announced,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
visited  the  building  where  we  were  usually  accustomed  to  perform  our 
religious  services.     This  building  is  about  four  yards  in  width,  and  of 
almost  equal  length ; — at  the  first  sight  of  it  his  Bevcrenoe  manifested  his 
disappointment,  adding  that  it  was  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  sudi  a 
structure,  scarcely  large  enough  to  allow  the  attendance  of  thirty  Chris- 
tians, would  do  for  a  house  of  worship  of  our  Lord.     He  insisted  on  ths 
urgency  of  immediately  finding  a  more  suitable  locality :  our  answer  was, 
that  it  was  scarcely  practicable,  as  our  town  was  in  great  want  of  buildings, 
the  residences  of  the  people  not  being  sufficient  to  hold  them,  on  account 
of  the  perpetual  influx  of  numbers  of  new  settlers.     Determined  to  over- 
come all  difficulties,  he  proposed  that  a  temporary  wooden  building  should 
be  forthwith  raised;   but  even  this  proposal  was  met  by  obstaclea,  the 
Turkish  local  authorities  opposing  it,  &ough  we  had  obtained  the  grant  of 
land,  by  an  Imperial  firman,  for  this  very  purpose.     The  argument  of  the 
Turks  was  simply  that  they  did  not  know  which  particular  land  would  be 
appropriated.     Our  Archimandrite  was  not,  however,  to  be  baffled.     He 
well  knew  that  such  excuses  were  but  the  mask  to  other  feelings  which 
opposed  his  holy  purpose,  and  that  were  we  to  leave  the  pointing  out  of  the 
land  (given  against  the  will  of  the  giver,  through  powerfiil  Christian 
influence  at  Constantinople)  to  the  proverbial  energy  and  good  will  of  the 
Turks  towards  the  Christians,  wo  might  remain  for  ever  hoping  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  promised  land,*and  remain  in  a  pleasant  dream,  whose 
realization  but  few  people  would  be  found  foolish  enough  to  expect.     Our 
venerable  father  that  very  day  set  to  work  to  look  out  for  a  site ;  he, 
after  much  disappointment,  found  a  stable,  and  the  next  day,  the  29th,  set 
labourers  to  work,  and  transformed  it  into  some  resemblance  to  a  church ; 
this,  however,  greatly  irritated  the  Turks,  and  espcciidly  Bahri  Bey,  a 
colonel  by  rank,  who  prevented  the  labourers  from  proceeding  with  their 
work,  using  actual  force  against  them,  and  the  most  opprobrious  language, 
and  even  summoned  the  Archimandrite  immediately  to  appear  before  the 
Court.     On  hearing  this  the  priest  felt  grieved,  knowing  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  for  we  need  not  tell  you  how  justice  is 
dealt  out  in  provincial  Turkish  Courts  by  the  judges,  and  how  Christians 
are  treated  who  are  dependent  on  those  judges.   However,  instead  of  being 
cast  down,  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  seemed  to  supply  him  with 
greater  courage,  and  after  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  with  a 
firm  assurance  of  success,  he  went  to  the  Court,  where,  surrounded  by  at 
least  twenty  most  fanatical  Turks,  he  was  almost  deafened  by  the  outburst 
of  slanders,  insults,  and  threats.     To  shorten,  hovever,  the  account  of  this 
humiliation,  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  state,  that  by  his  determination,  his 
pious  and  generous  self-abandonment,  which  had  placed  his  life  in  danger,  he 
managed  to  soften  his  persecutors,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  the  Gk)vemor 
decided  in  hb  favour,  and  granted  leave  to  our  venerable  priest  to  erect  a 
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tcmporaiy  Btnicture,  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  religious  services  with 
lus  flock,  wherever  he  thought  most  convenient,  until  the  locality  of  the 
IukI  ceded  by  the  Government  was  fixed  on. 

After  obtaining  this  permission,  the  Rev.  father  gathered  the  Christians 
troond  him,  who  one  and  all  contributed,  part  in  money,  and  part  by  their 
general  labours,  according  to  their  means.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to 
tee  people  of  all  classes  directly  interested ;  some  carrying  mould,  others 
day,  and  others  digging ;  all  encouraged  by  the  good  example  of  their 
priest.  The  work  commenced  on  a  Friday  at  noon,  and  by  the  united 
eoergies,  and  the  hearty  good  will  of  all,  the  work  was  sufficiently  advanced 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  to  be  made  use  of  for  divine  worship.  The 
daj  seemed  appropriate,  since  it  was  that  on  which  our  Church  com- 
memorates the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  The  house  of  worship 
thus  erected  is  twelve  yards  wide,  by  twenty-two  in  length,  built  of  wood 
iDd  bricks,  and  covered  with  tiles. 

The  Turks  again  found  grounds  of  complaint  in  this  last  circumstance, 
njiDg,  that  a  temporary  building  should  not  be  tiled,  since  there  is  a 
Turkish  law  prohibiting  the  demolishing  of  buildings  once  tiled.  The 
mtelligence  of  our  Archimandrite,  however,  soon  smoothed  down  this 
difficulty  ;  and  finally,  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  Divine  Liturgy  was  performed, 
and  the  Holy  Sacraments  administered  to  a  great  part  of  the  congregation, 
and  this  after  a  lapse  of  nine  hundred  years.  The  joy  occasioned  on  that 
day  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
is  indescribable,  as  most  of  them  had  actually  never  heard  the  Liturgy — 
Kince  they  lived  in  villages  where  the  Moslem  element  prevailed,  and  they 
were  not  allowed  to  use  any  outward  tokens  of  religion.  After  reading 
^m  the  Holy  Bible,  the  priest  gave  us  a  short  sermon,  delivered  in  a 
most  eloquent  and  at  the  same  time  plain  and  comprehensible  style,  on  the 
gfeat  Christian  maxim  '*  'Aya^TE  oAXi/Xoi/s*  "  (Love  one  another). 

On  the  following  day,  the  2d  of  April,  the  Archimandrite  set  the 
U)oarer8  to  work  again,  to  finish  the  building,  which  was  completed  by 
Holj  Thursday,  in  the  Passion  week ;  however,  though  incomplete,  after 
^  day's  work  the  usual  evening  service  was  performed  during  the  whole 
of  Passion  week.  The  success  of  our  good  pastor  soon  obtained  him  the 
i^Espect  of  strangers  of  various  nationalities,  so  that  three  captains 
of  £iigl]sh  vessels  lying  in  that  port,  having  been  witnesses  of  his  great 
exertions  in  promoting  with  Christian  zeal  a  work  of  such  benefit  to  man, 
^gged  him  to  accept  their  contribution  to  help  towards  raising  the  neces- 
■vy  funds  for  the  completion  of  his  design ;  these  the  Archimandrite 
*<^ted,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  them  with  good  will,  which 
I  doubt  not  resulted  in  increasing  their  opinion  of  his  worth. 

His  indefiatigable  activity  removed  all  petty  feelings,  and  a  strong  sense 
of  religion  began  to  actuate  and  reign  amongst  a  community  where 
^igfatenment  is  only  yet  glimmering.  As  I  formerly  stated,  he  is  not 
^J  highly  respected  by  the  Greek  Christian  community,  but  also  by  tho 
Bulgarians  (a  Slavonian  race  of  national  tendencies  now  quite  inimical  to 
Hellenism,  though  belonging  to  the  same  Church).  Some  of  these  people, 
^  Ute  unfortunately  carried  away  from  their  forefathers'  religion,  by  the 
^^^^  arts  and  misrepresentations  used   by  numerous  Homan  Catholic 
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PropagaDdiflts,  conscious  of  their  weakness  in  separating  from  the  Orthodox 
Churchy  expressed  to  his  Reverence  their  repentance,  and  were  kindly 
receiyed  by  him,  who,  after  according  them  fbrgiFoness  in  the  name  of  oar 
Lord,  finally  allowed  them  to  communicate  in  the  holj  sacraments. 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  glorious  sight  we  witnessed,  when 
above  3,000  souls  assembled  at  Church  to  praise  the  Lord;  but  I  have  not 
space,  nor  do  I  wish  to  tax  the  patience  of  your  readers  with  very  detailed 
accoimts.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  joy  and  religions  demonstrations  of  the 
Christians  were  so  great  as  to  arouse  the  dormant  passions  of  the  Moslems, 
and  the  Turkish  ferocity  reviving — not  without  some  complicity  of  the 
Romish  Propagandists — reached  its  utmost,  and  resulted  in  personal 
danger  to  the  C*hristians,  in  which  the  Archimandrite  also  shared,  in 
upholding  and  defending  their  rights;  indeed,  he  twice  risked  his  life 
under  the  sword  of  the  Turk.  After  the  persecutors'  rage  was  finally 
baffled  by  our  leader's  courageous  example,  the  Rev.  Archimandrite^ 
taking  no  further  notice  of  that  affair,  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  miiting 
two  races  hitherto  opposing  each  other  through  political  intrigues ;  he  diose 
a  joint  committee  of  five  Greeks  and  five  Bulgarians  to  represent  the  Obris- 
tian  community,  and  arranged  that  in  the  Church  there  should  be  two 
choirs,  the  G^reek  on  the  right  singing  the  hymns  in  Ghreek,  and  the  Bul- 
garian on  the  left  singing  in  their  own  tongue. 

Let  me  mention  anotiber  of  his  virtues,  which  is  that  he  is  so  &r  from 
being  mercenaiy,  as  some  of  our  clergy  unfortunately  are,  that  all  his  fees 
and  the  moneys  offered  to  him  during  his  stay  were  given  to  complete  the 
Church.  Couples  living  together  in  sin  for.  many  years  were  joined  in 
marriage  by  him;  families  not  of  the  community,  residing  bore,  have 
thankfully  received  the  kind  words  bestowed  upon  them :  amongst  these  are 
some  English  families  of  workmen  employed  on  the  railwAy  worics.  He 
also  raised  a  subscription  for  some  destitute  Englishmen;  and  he  de- 
fended and  obtained  the  release  of  a  Jew  unjustly  imprisoned.  By  his 
labours  and  charity  he  has  honoured  the  whole  Hellenic  clergy. 

Our  joy,  however,  was  soon  to  be  saddened,  for  his  Reverence  announced 
the  necessity  of  his  return  to  his  post  at  Constantinople ;  but  wo  all  joined 
in  begging  of  him  not  to  abandon  us.  finding  that  our  demand  was 
really  sincere,  he  expressed  to  a  deputation  of  ours  hb  good  will  for  us, 
and  it  was  eventually  arranged,  at  the  entreaty  of  our  representativea.  that 
he  should  leave  for  Constantinople  and  resign  his  post  there,  and  whilst 
there  should  devote  himself  to  advocating  our  cause  amongst  all  Christian 
philanthropists,  Hellenic  or  Philhellenic,  and  by  the  firuits  of  his  exerdona 
establish  a  Church  and  schools  here  as  a  centre  of  civilization  in  Thraoe, 
and  a  stronghold  against  Romish  intrigues. 

Supplied  with  all  necessary  documents  and  a  petition  to  the  (Ecum«uc 
Patriarch  with  many  signatures,  his  Reverence  prepared  for  his  departure. 
On  the  day  when  this  took  place  the  whole  town  was  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement and  in  continual  movement  All  the  shops  were  dosed,  and 
thousands  were  on  the  beach  to  bid  him  f&i«well,  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs, crying  out  all  good  wishes,  and  asking  for  his  benediction,  iHiibt  he 
responded  heartily,  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  mnning  down  \ub 
venerable  face. 
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Id  ooDchision  I  am  able  to  mlj,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Constanthiople  he 
sent  us  a  priest,  Tarious  books  for  the  Church,  and  manj  hr  the  elemen- 
taij  education  of  our  children ;  he  is  now  occupied  in  carrying  out  his 
projected  HiCssion  by  preparing  all  official  documents  of  reference  before  he 
eommences  his  tour  amongst  the  Christian  oomnmnities,  who  are  all  to 
render  assistance  in  his  work« 

Allow  me.  Sir,  to  remain, 

Bespectfullj  yours, 

Geobqb  Plechanos." 


The  editor  of  the  New  Epoch  adds  a  paragraph  recommending  the  Rev. 
Archimandrite's  cause,  and  urging  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  inhabitants 
of  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands  in  general  to  protect  and  promote 
hit  objects 

The  same  journal,  in  another  impression  of  later  date,  the  13th  October, 
1862  (Old  Style),  publishes  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,, 
and  signed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  leading  Greek  inhabitants  of 
CansttttiBople,  formed  to  promote  Ins  cause. 

"  To  the  EdUor  of  the  Nbw  Epoch. 

The  ondersigned  haying  taken  into  consideration  the  circular  of  the 
committee  established  at  Tomis  (Kustendji),  and  dated  from  that  town  the 
15th  April,  of  the  year  1862  (Old  Style),  proposing  the  foundation  of  an 
Orthodox  Christian  Church,  by  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  all  our  Chris- 
tuo  brethren  and  countrynoen  willing  to  aid  and  support  them  in  this 
oodertaking ;  also  in  the  erection  of  schools  which  are  justly  considered 
one  of  their  greatest  necessities ;  by  which  they  depute  the  promotion  and 
Warding  of  their  design  to  the  Eev.  Archimandrite  Philip  Schulati,  who 
W>  directly  interested  himself  in  their  cause,  and  to  whom  the  greatest 
pniise  is  due  for  the  origination  and  persistence  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
cnlties  in  the  promotion  of  this  holy,  national,  and  philanthropic  purpose, 
lieieby  make  known  that,  on  the  proposal  of  the  aforesaid  Bev.  Philip 
Scfaulati,  we  have  undertaken  to  form  a  Central  Committee,  the  principal 
doty  of  which  will  be  to  receive  and  invest  all  subscriptions  raised  for 
the  above  purpose,  which  may  reach  us  by  the  energies  of  the  said 
Ajdnmandrite ;  certain  that  in  thus  acting  we  are  promoting  a  good 
eanse  promising  a  bright  future  to  a  Christian  community,  and,  by  so 
doing,  are  insuring  benefits  to  mankind  by  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  civilization. 

Expressing  our  confidence  in  the  benevolent  feelings  of  our  compatriots, 
and  all  true  Christians,  we  remind  them,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Almighty's 
blessing  will  reward  them  better  than  any  of  our  thanks,  which  they  have 
already. 

Dated  in  Constantinople,  this  1st  of  August,  1862. 
C.  H.  Plesso,  Chwrman ;  Daniel  Pappa ;   H.  Malachi ;  F.  M.  Mavro- 
gordato ;  N.  Nomioo  ;  N.  Photiades ;  C.  A.  Xydia,  Secretary." 
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The  following  gentlemen  in  England  have  kindly  consented  to  i^celT* 
subscriptions  — 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  W.  Denton,  48,  Finsbury  Circus. 

Drab  Chbibtian  Brethren, — I  have  thus  stated  as  succinctly  as 
possible  the  reasons  which  appear  to  me  to  justify  my  appeal.  The  good 
seed  of  Christianity  was  sown  by  holy  fathers — it  remained  in  the  earth 
for  centuries — it  now  springs  up  spontaneously.     Shall  we  not  nourish  it  ? 

Praying  for  the  closer  union  of  our  Churches,  particularly  in  good 
works, 

I  remain,  dear  brethren  of  the  Church  of  our  common  Saviour,  your 
fellow-labourer  in  Jesus  Christ, 

Philip  Schulati, 
Archimandrite  of  the  Orthodox  CathoUo  Chur^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  venture  to  append  to  the  foregoing 
interesting  statement  an  appeal,  which  has  already  appeared  elsewhere,  to 
all  who  may  be  willing  to  unite  for  the  following  objects : — 

1.  To  obtain  accurate  infoimation  and  to  inform  the  Englbh  public  as 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Christians  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  in 
order  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  our  countrymen  on  their  behalf,  and  by 
enlightening  public  opinion  on  this  matter  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

2.  To  assist  the  Bishops  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Turkey,  in  their 
efforts  to  educate  their  poor  and  suffering  people,  and  to  manifest  to  them 
that  Christian  love  which  we  owe  to  all  members  of  the  Church  of  our 
common  Master. 

3.  To  take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  which  the  providence  of 
God  shall  afford  us  for  intercommunion  with  the  various  branches  of  ths 
Orthodox  Church. 

These  are  the  suggested  objects  for  union.  When  it  is  ascertained  wfatk 
number  of  persons  may  be  disposed  to  assist  in  carrying  them  out,  it  will 
bo  time  to  settle  definitely  the  details  as  to  membership,  together  with 
the  rules  of  the  proposed  Society.  Any  members  of  the  English  Chuidiy 
clerical  or  lay,  who  may  be  willing  to  join  in  such  an  association,  maj 
forward  their  names  to  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  B.D.,  King's  College^ 
Cambridge ;  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  East  Gnnstcad,  Sussex ;  to  the  Rev.  W* 
Thomas  Greive,  6,  Clarence-crescent,  Windsor,  Secretaiy  pro  tern,,  or  to 
myself. 

48,  Finibury  Circus,  Jan.  9.  ^^'  Dbntow. 
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Sm, — I  haye  read  with  great  interest  the  accounts  in  jour  periodical  of 

tiie  stqie  which  have  heen  taken  towards  a  hotter  mutual  understanding 

between  us  and  the  Scandinayian  Church.     The  hearts  of  all  men  in  the 

liiorth  are  at  present  filled  with  hut  one  wish — that  the  iniquitous  German 

flrosion  of  South  Jutland  may  he  successfully  repulsed;  and  our  own 

MatnJ  policy  in  Uiat  matter  has  greatly  disappointed  and  offended  them  ; 

jet  still  it  may  he  hoped  that,  through  the  exertions  now  making  hy  our 

liieDds  in  thcor  own  ranks,  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  clergy  wUl  he 

kought  to  see  the  immense  importance  of  setting  themselves  indisputahly 

rigfat  with  respect  to  the  question  of  Holy  Orders.     It  has,  indeed,  heen 

intimated  that  Rationalistic  elements  have  introduced  themselves  through 

Qcnnan  channels  into  Danish  helief  and  teaching ;  that,  however,  would 

be  a  matter  for  suhsequent  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  securing 

of  the  Apostolical  succession  must  he  looked  upon  as  an  indispensahle  pre- 

finunary  to  kdj  advances  on  our  part  towards  closer  relations.     But  this 

qoesdon  becomes  far  more  interesting  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the 

ponhility,  I  may  dare  to  say  the  probahility,  of  restored  union  with  the 

Orthodox  Church  of  ^e  East.     Having  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to 

BuKia,  where  I  came  into  contact  with  several  of  the  principal  ecclesiastics 

of  that  Church,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  their  desire  for  a  restoration 

of  the  old  unity  hetween  the  Orthodox  Christians  of  the  East  and  West. 

IHierever  I  w^it  I  was  recognised  as  a  priest  of  an  orthodox  Church,  and 

1  found  there  a  welcome  as  friendly  and  an  intercourse  as  confidential  as 

I  experienced  a  short  time  afterwards  from  the  Swedish  pastors  in  the 

tilds  of  Dalecarlia. 

There  b  in  England  a  strange  and  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the  tenets 
ad  ritual  of  the  Eastern  Church.     I  confess  I  laboured  tmder  this  dis- 
tdrantage  when  I  went  to  Russia,  and  accordingly  was  possessed  with 
•  great  prejudice  against  her  ecclesiastical  system.     This  prejudice,  how- 
ever, a  short  stay  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  sufficed  to  dissipate  and 
eonvert  into  a  lively  interest.     I  found,,  under  a  cumbrous  and  dazzling 
ritual,  an  Apostolic  purity  of  fiiith ;  and,  speaking  generally,  I  may  say 
I  encountered  nothing  considered  essential  by  them  to  which  I  could  not 
at  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  subscribe.     Gradually  I  began  to 
fcel  a  profound  respect  for  this  ancient  Church,  which  has  stood  her  ground 
for  so  many  centuries  on  the  primitive  platform  of  truth,  where  we,  dragged 
away  in  the  current  of  Western  schism,  left  her  so  long  ago ;  and  out  of 
this  respect  arose  a  deep  gratification  in  the  thought  that  there  were  so 
many  ties  hetween  us  now,  the  closeness,  nay,  the  very  existence,  of  which 
I  was  not  aware  of.    They  share  our  indignation  at  the  assumptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  her  affectation  of  a  universal  priesthood,  her  closing 
God's  Word  against  the  people,  her  withholding  one  of  the  consecrated 
dements  from  the  laity,  her  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  extreme  unction, 
and  so  on ;  and  then,  many  of  their  higher  clergy  know  how  nearly  we 
have  fought  our  way  back  agun  to  the  position  held  by  the  British  Church 
at  the  time  of  the  third  council  of  Constantinople.     Most  of  them  are 
aware  of  the  traces  of  Eastern  communion  that  appeared  in  the  British 
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Church  at  the  coming  of  St.  Augastine.  Thej  watch  with  the  Bjmpathj 
of  a  friend  our  persevering  and  successful  struggle  with  the  Romish 
schism,  and  they  hail  with  satisfaction  every  fresh  Missi<m  of  a  bishop  and 
his  clergy  to  some  of  England's  vast  possessions,  as  a  freah  step  in  that 
strife.  There  is  something  very  significant  in  the  fJEU^  that  the  diocese  of 
our  Bishop  of  Oolumhia  is  contiguous  to  the  Bussian  settlements  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  the  two  Churches  have  thus  met  acroes  the 
world.  May  this  prove  a  type  of  the  union  that  we  so  much  desire — a 
pledge  that  the  time  is  coming  which  shall  see  the  chasm  of  centurieB  . 
bridged  over,  and  the  two  ancient  Churdiea  bringing  together  in  the  gnsp 
of  brotherhood  their  long  parted  hands. 

The  last  words  of  an  eminent  Bishop  in  Bussia  to  me  were,  as  he  gave 
me  his  blessing,  *'  Let  us  pray  to  G^od  that  union  may  at  length  take 
place  between  our  Churches."  This  Bishop  received  me  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  and  asked  me  day  by  day  to  his  house.  He  borrowed  my 
prayer-book  at  our  first  interview,  and  studied  it  carefully,  because  it 
formed  the  basis  of  many  a  subsequent  conversation.  He  seemed  quite 
satisfied  with  our  formularies  for  ordination,  baptism,  and  consecration  of 
the  elements  at  the  Eucharist.  He  observed  upon  the  omission  of  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (for  which  by  the  bye  we  are  indebted  to 
Peter  Martyr,  for  it  is  in  the  fii*st  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the 
American  Church  retains  it,)  but  did  not  dwell  upon  it,  and  he  repeatedly 
observed  upon  the  striking  and  frequent  agreements  in  the  service  books 
of  the  two  Churches.  On  one  occasion  he  took  me  behind  the  IconotUuiif 
and  placed  me  beside  him  while  the  service  proceeded,  explaining  the 
different  parts  as  they  went  on ;  and  once  while  the  clergy  were  chanting 
portions  of  the  Psalter,  he  opened  an  English  Bible,  whidi  he  had  in  hii 
possession,  and  requested  me  to  read  to  him  the  Psalm  which  the  monks 
were  chanting  in  Slavonic.  When  I  took  my  final  leave  of  him,  he  led 
me  out  of  hb  drawing-room  to  the  landing-place  of  the  staircase  of  the 
hall,  holding  my  right  hand  in  his,  and  having  given  me  his  blesung, 
spoke  the  words  above  stated,  expressive  of  his  desire  for  union. 

I  had  subsequent  interviews  with  other  dignitaries  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  with  results  equally  satisfactory.  With  all  these  was  a  tacit  reoog^ 
nition  of  my  office ;  one  of  them,  the  most  eminent  for  bearing  and  rsnk, 
spoke  of  my  Church  as  being  "  as  old  as  theirs,"  and  with  reference  to 
some  of  our  present  internal  difficulties,  spoke  with  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  one  whose  own  communion  was  concerned. 

I  am  restrained  from  speaking  in  any  but  very  general  terms  of  these 
interviews  granted  me  by  the  Bussian  Bishops.  We,  in  England,  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  sensitiveness  as  to  publicity  which  pervades  the 
Bussian  mind.  Communications  which  we  should  think  quite  a  matter 
of  course,  would  in  many  cases  be  regarded  as  breaches  of  confidence; 
and  I  would  shrink  from  the  remotest  risk  of  offending  those  eminent 
individuals,  by  publishing  anything  which  they  could  possibly  look  upon 
as  a  betrayal  of  the  sanctity  of  private  intercourse.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  the  result  of  these  interviews  was  to  fill  me  with  hope  that  the  main 
difficulties  which  now  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  communion  would 

^  It  is  also  found  in  the  Swedish  Liturgy  of  1576. 
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Taoish  under  tiie  conditions  of  increased  intercourse  and  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  each  other.  This  is  really  what  is  now  required.  I  may  ohsenre 
thit  I  abstained  from  asking  any  categorical  questions  as  to  doctrine,  or 
Baking  any  distinct  proposals  as  to  terms  of  union,  because  I  felt  ^at 
matters  are  scarcely  matured  enough  yet  for  that  We  must  first  let  them 
knoir  on  what  ground  we  really  stand,  what  is  our  position  with  respect  to 
OrdoB  and  the  Sacraments  and  the  Creed.  The  publications  of  the 
An^a-CaniineRtal  Society  have  been  prepared  mainly  with  reference  to 
our  relation  to  the  Bomish  Church,  nevertheless  some  of  the  extracts  from 
Caains  and  Beyeridge's  works  might  be  used  with  advantage,  but  the  best 
book  to  circulate  would  be  our  book  of  Common-Prayer.  The  Regius 
P^csBor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford  is  preparing  an  edition  of  this,  which  will 
be  presently  published  without  the  Articles,  and  with  merely  the  heads  of 
tbe  Ftehns,  so  that  it  will  be  of  small  bulk.  ACany  of  the  clergy  are  good 
Latin  scholars,  but  a  good  translation  into  the  Russian  language  would 
tdl  mxieh  better  and  more  extensively.  Moreover,  if  some  of  our  Bishops 
eoold  be  |Mnevailed  upon  to  make  a  summer  tour  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
isK  the  primaiy  Durpose  of  confirming  the  young  people  of  our  English 
eokmies  at  the  miportant  ports  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  they  would  incidentally  come  into  contact  with  the  Bishops 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  who  in  turn  might  be  induced  to  visit  England, 
and  hfnok  such  intercourse  the  happiest  results  might  be  anticipated.  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  an  Episcopal  visit  of  this  kind  is  not  altogether 
improbaUe  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

I  may  observe  that  Uie  principles  of  our  Church  are  much  better  under- 
itood  in  the  Busso-Gbeek  Church  than  they  are  in  the  Grreek  Church 
propo*.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  name  what  befel  Mr.  William  Palmer,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  an  English  deacon.  Some  years  ago  he 
deured  admittance  into  the  Busso-Greck  Church,  and  after  some  negotia- 
tkn  tbey  agreed  to  admit  him  without  re-baptism  or  any  conditions  what- 
ever. Before  this  could  be  done,  circimistances  led  him  to  Athens,  where 
be  a{^4ied  to  ihe  Synod  for  admission,  stating  that  the  Busso-Greeks  had 
igreed  to  receive  him.  The  Synod,  however,  declined,  stating  that  they 
^d  only  recognise  him  as  a  member  of  one  of  those  many  **  Protestant 
ooQunanities  which  divided  the  western  world."  This  refusal  threw  Mr. 
Palmer  into  great  perplexity,  and  caused  him  to  think  that  ^ere  were 
>erioas  differences  between  the  Greek  pr(^>er  and  the  Busso-Greek  Church, 
*od  before  he  oonld  return  into  Buseia  for  a  solution  of  his  doubts  the 
Cnmeaa  war  broke  out,  and  moving  to  Bome,  the  wily  Jesuits  took  advan- 
^  of  his  unsettled  mood,  and  it  ended  by  his  joining  the  Boman  schism. 

Tour  readers  are  aware  that  a  Committee  of  Convocation  has  been 
Hinted  to  communicate  with  the  Busso-Greek  Committee  of  the 
^eiican  Convention,  and  that  both  Committees  arc  at  present  busily 
wgaged  in  collecting  information.  The  second  of  the  "  Papers "  issued 
^J  the  American  Conmiittee  forms  an  article  in  the  I^ew  York  Church 
^ffiew  for  January,  1864,  and  contains  the  correspondence  concerning 
InteroommuDion  which  took  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  between 
{^  of  the  Nonjurii^  Bishops  of  Great  Britain  and  the  prelates  of  the 
and  Greek  Qiurohes.     This  correspondence  can  be  found,  with 
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equal  fulness,  nowhere  else  in  print.  It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  that 
part  of  it  which  proceeds  from  the  Russian  prelates  cannot  hut  encourage 
every  friend  of  the  restoration  of  unity.  No  position  could  he  more 
unpromising  than  that  of  the  Nonjurors  for  securing  a  respectful  hear- 
ing, and  yet  it  would  seem  that  a  political  change  which  occurred  in 
Russia  was  almost  the  only  thing  that  prevented  them  from  accomplishing 
their  end. 

The  functions  of  the  Canterhury  Committee  are  for  the  present  limited, 
Jike  those  of  the  American,  to  inquiry  and  investigation;  and,  for  the 
reasons  before  stated,  this  seems  all  that  can  be  at  p-'esent  usefully 
attempted.  Meantime  there  is  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the 
heart  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  been  stirred  towards  such  an  object,  and 
that  there  exists  a  wide-spread  yearning  and  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scandal  of  these  rents  that  have  so  long  defaced  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ.  % 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  1  cannot  help  mentioning  that  we  have 
nearly  arrived  at  the  epoch  laid  down  by  Faber,  in  his  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  for  the  triumph  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and.  the  fall  of  the 
Papacy.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  unanimity 
among  all  the  expositors  of  the  Apocalypse  as  to  some  great  religious 
crisis  occurring  between  the  year  1864  and  1868,  but  Faber  places  it  in 
this  year.  The  events  which  are  to  bring  it  about  are  to  arise  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  (he  said,  writing  in  the 
year  1827,  when  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  seemed  hopelessly  extinguished) 
would  at  this  time  have  the  city  of  Rome  in  his  possession.  Does  not  the 
subject  we  have  been  considering  seem  strangely  to  synchronize  with  such 
events?  for  I  can  conceive  no  movement  so  fatal  to  the  Papacy  as  that 
which  should  unite  the  Scandinavian,  Anglican,  and  Russo-Greek  ChurdieB 
into  one  body. 

The  heart  swells  to  contemplate  such  an  union — even  that  of  the  two 
last  named.  What  a  glorious  spectacle  it  would  be,  if  that  ancient  Churdi, 
which  embraces  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  our  own 
Church  of  England,  now  spreading  so  rapidly  over  our  colonies  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  were  to  be  once  more  made  one,  and  retaining  our 
respective  rituals  as  suited  to  our  national  needs — ours,  plain  and  simple, 
as  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people — theirs  pictonal^ 
symbolical,  magnificent,  as  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Russian  anJ 
Oriental  minds, — retaining  these,  our  respective  rituals,  but  with  one 
common  faitli,  stand  out  bcfoi-e  the  world,  and  under  the  eye  of  Heaveoj 
one  Church  of  Christ.  I  am.  Sir,  <&c. 

Pbesbytbb. 
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Thr  February  number  of  the  Almindelig  Kirketidende.  gives  th« 
following  extracts  from  letters  received  by  the  editor : — 

From  a  well-known  and  influential  clergyman  in  New  York  : — 
'<  My  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Maine,  takes  a  warm  interest  in  your  Churct 
and  her  Northern  sisters,  and  would  be  much  pleased  to  learn  your  vievri 
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im  this  important  question  of  intercommunion.     Ho  haa  among  his  ou-n 
"clergj  one  who  is  a  Dane  by  birth." 

From  England  v — 

*•  I  cannot  see  that  in  baying  one  of  your  Bishops  ordained  in  England 
tr  Sweden  there  would  be  any  surrender  of  principles,  or  any  adniissiou 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  apostolic  succession,  or  that  any  confession 
t>f  illegality  in  your  priesthood  would  be  thereby  implied.  Should  the 
proposed  act  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
k  had  recourse  to,  the  single  reason  the  Danish  Church  would  indisputably 
giTe  would  be,  that  it  would  thus  get  rid  of  what  is  at  least  a  technical 
hbdnooe  to  tfae  desired  intercommunion.  The  result  then  would  not  only 
be  that  the  two  Churches  would  have  complete  intercommunion,  but  there 
would  also  be  trtber  results,  viz.  (1)  You  would  thus  gain  an  argumentum 
«/  kominem  against  the  Papists,  who  at  present  deny  the  existence  of 
joor  Church  and  priesthood. 

(2)  Your  clergy  would  thus  henceforth  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession as  a  satislaction  to  their  own  private  convictions  about  episcopacy. 
Whilst  the  Danish  Church  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  defend  its 
priesthood  in  a  new  manner,  and  to  lay  claim  to  its  title  by  a  fresh  title- 
<ieed,it8  present  title  would  be  still  uncancelled  and  undisturbed.     Suppose 
I  hafe  a  legal  title  to  anything,  and  that  this  my  title  being  wrongiiiily 
ooDtested,  1  can  then  avail  myself  of  a  new  title,  which  the  opponent 
CMDot  gainsay,  shall  I  not  then  avail  myself  of  the  latter,  provided  I  do 
wt  thereby  expressly  declare  my  former  title  to  have  been  illegal  or 
inulid?  ...  To  desire  that  your  present  clergy  should  be  reordained 
would  be  senseless.  . . .  WTien  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro, 
^cnt  over  from  the  Boman  to  the  Anglican  Church,  he  took  part  in  ordi-^ 
nations  of  Bishops  ;  and  thereby  Home  was  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of 
^uting  the  validity  of  the  Anglican  Episcopacy,  without  the  Anglican 
Church  conceding  that  thei*e  was  any  ground  whatever  for  such  objections. 
Had  there  been  any  irregularity  in  our  former  priesthood,  it  would  have 
hereby  been  put  an  end  to.     Thus  might  also  the  irregularity  in  your 
*p>copacy  be  removed,  without  thereby  in  any  way  pronouncing   that 
^  irvegnlarity  was   at  all  important;    and  a  situation  which  no  one 
^n  caH  in  itself  desirable,  would  cease,  and  yet  the  import  and  character 
'^this  situation  would  continue  to  be  a  matter  for  private  judgment, 
Thus,  in  England,  did  Henry  the  Seventh  unite  the  claims  of  the  Houses 
^  York  and  Lancaster  ;  and  whether  it  was  he  or  his  consort  that  had  a 
'igbt  to  the  throne  was  a  matter  on  which  each  person  might  judge  as  he 
pWd.     So,  when  one  of  your  Bishops  should  have  received  imposition 
<^  hands,  either  from  a  Swedish  ordaining  or  assisting  Bishop,  or  else  from 
in  English  oi'daining  or  assisting  Bishop,  this  part  of  your  Episcopate 
*ill  have  a  new  title  to  validity.     Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  Afiican 
Churches.     There  the  Donatist  Bvshops  had  set  up  altar  against  altar, 
•nd  had  placed  themselves  in  the  Sees  of  the  Catholic  Bishops :  their  title 
'I**  altogether  invalid.     Nevertheless,  the  Catholic  Bishops  offered  to 
y^  phice  to  them,  whenever,  by  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
Jj«y  should  put  an  end  to  the  schism.     Consider  now  the  matter  in  hand*. 
*^  Englijih  Bif*hop  have  not,  like  the  Donatist  Bishops,  intruded  into 

s<>.  oa.  I 
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the  Danish  Sees  ;  their  title  is  not  faulty.  They  were  never  ezcommuni- 
cated  hy  the  Danish  Bishops,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  the  Danish  Church 
thoroughly  and  joyfully  recognises  their  regularity  and  their  right  to 
succeed  to  the  English  Sees.  Were  the  Danish  Bishops  now  even  re- 
quested to  resign  their  Sees  in  favour  of  Bishops  ordained  in  their  stead 
hy  English  Bishops,  they  would  be  requested  to  do  less,  much  less, 
than  what  the  African  Bishops  of  themselves  offered,  to  bring  about  inter- 
communion. But  the  English  Bishops  desire  nothing  of  the  kind.  Thej 
will  not  make  a  single  remark  on  tlie  subject  of  Bugenhagen's  act,  and 
the  priesthood  which  thence  took  its  rise  in  the  Danish  Church.  No,  not 
a  word  about  the  position  of  the  present  clergy.  All  that  thej  request 
is  the  friendly  consent  of  the  Danish  clergy  to  their  friendly  offer  of 
readiness  to  co-opei*ate  towards  a  personal  association  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Danish  and  Anglican  Churches  from  this  time  forwards.  .  .  .  Those  most 
rigid  Episcopalians,  who  deny  the  validity  of  your  priests'  title,  on  the 
gix>und  of  the  act  of  Bugenhagen,  a  priest  to  whom  the  power  of  ordain- 
ing Bishops  was  never  granted  by  any  Bishop,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  your  priests'  title  to  their  priesthood,  after  that  an  English 
Bishop  had  taken  part  in  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  in  Denmark.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  moderate  of  our  Churchmen,  who  complain  of 
the  irregularity  in  Bugenhagen's  act,  but  refuse  to  consider  its  consequence 
to  be  the  nullification  of  your  priesthood  from  that  time  forward,  are  sUU 
at  liberty  to  insist  that  the  result  of  the  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Anglican  Bishop  will  merely  be  corroborative,  not  creative.  Certain  it  is, 
that  an  irregularity  has  taken  place;  certain  it  is,  further,  that  the  Danish 
Church  cannot,  with  any  right  or  propriety,  demand  of  any  other  Church  a 
sanction  of  this  irregularity.  Our  Church  has  preserved  the  old  order 
and  succession  ;  she  only  entreats  the  Danish  Church  to  recover  it ;  she 
makes  no  reflections  on  the  past.  With  regard  to  the  objection  that  the 
introduction  of  a  sure  episcopal  succession  in  the  Danish  Church  is  incon- 
sistent with  Lutheranism,  I  must  answer,  that  (1)  I  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Lutheranism  as  it  is  applied  her&  ;  I  can  only  take 
cognisance  of  the  Lutheranism  which  is  found  in  the  Conf.  Atiffustana 
invariata  and  the  Little  Catechism ;  and  (2)  so  far  is  Lutheranism  &om 
being  incompatible  with  a  confirmation  or  rcstoration  of  the  apostolic 
succession  for  the  priesthood,  that  it  expressly  dismisses  all  thoughts  of 
meddling  with  the  claims  of  episcopal  authority,  where  there  is  no  accept- 
ance of  doctrinal  error  involved  in  submitting  thereto.  (3)  The  Swcdiak 
Church,  in  having  its  Bishops  ordained  by  Peter  Hanson,  and  by  its  care 
to  procure  for  him  a  canonical  ordination,  has  shown  that  men  can  be 
Lutheran  and  can  at  the  same  time  be  careful  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
Apostolic  succession." 

A  letter  received  by  the  editor  from  an  English  dean  expresses  a  livel]f 
interest  in  the  Scandinavian  Churches,  adding,  **  I  and  Canon  V.  were 
much  pleased  with  your  oflice  for  the  consecration  of  Bishops ;  the  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  duties  of  a  Bishop  are  excellent,  and  tbejf 
will,  when  more  known  among  Anglicans,  draw  them  greatly  towardU 
you." 
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KACINE  COLLEGE,  WISCONSIN. 

The  urgency  of  the  following  appeal  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  since 
it  was  first  issued,  a  destructive  fire  has  occurred  at  Bacine  College,  by 
which  one  of  the  buildings  was  totally  destroyed.  The  loss  amounts  to 
14,000  dollars. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Racine  College  Fund  may  be  deposited  to  the 
account  of  Be?.  E.  Ferris  Bishop,  M.A.  agent  of  the  College,  with 
Messrs.  George  Peabody  and  Co.  bankers,  22,  Old  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.G.;  for  which  acknowledgments  will  be  forwarded  as  sub- 
scribers may  desire. 

"Brethrkn, — You  are  doubtless  aware,  that  in  the  United  States 
definite  religious  instruction  forms  no  part  of  the  common  school  system  of 
education.  As  there  is  with  us  no  Established  Church,  and  every  religious 
system  holds,  consequently,  an  equal  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government, 
GoTemraent  education  is  necessarily  divorced  from  religion.  Believing,  as 
we  do,  that  the  Church  of  God  is  the  divinely-constituted  educator  of  her 
children,  that  there  is  no  danger  so  great  as  the  training  of  the  intellect 
when  the  immortal  soul  is  neglected — in  short,  that  education  without  re- 
ligion is  only  not  so  bad  as  ignorance  without  religion — we  feel  the  great 
necessity  of  building  up  colleges,  where  the  education  shall  be  based  upon 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  has  endeavoured,  so  far  as  she 
has  been  able,  to  establish  such  colleges.  Trinity  College  in  Connecticut, 
St.  James'  College  in  Maryland,  Burlington  College  in  New  Jersey, 
Hobart  College  in  Western  New  York,  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio,  have 
heen,  in  great  part,  the  result  of  the  earnest  labours  of  Churchmen  in  this 
country. 

Nor  in  this  most  necessary  work  for  the  cause  of  Christ  have  they  failed 
Jo  receive  assistance  from  their  brethren  in  England.  Columbia  College, 
'n  New  York,  in  colonial  days,  was  founded  by  English  liberality.  Hobart 
College,  in  Western  New  York,  derived  a  portion  of  its  endowment  from 
Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  whose  property  came  from  Queen  Anne's 
&>onty.  The  munificence  of  Lord  Kenyon  gave  the  name  to  Kenyon 
Wiege,  in  Ghimbier,  Ohio. 

Our  own  great  needs,  the  thought  of  the  brotherly  love  you  bear  us  as 
^bers  of  the  same  household  of  faith,  move  us,  even  in  these  distressful 
"Oies,  to  appeal  to  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  in  behalf  of 

*  Christian  College,  which  we  seek  to  establish  on  true  collegiate  prin- 
^ples.  In  the  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  em- 
l^ing  a  territory  half  as  large  again  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
'ith  a  population  of  between  four  and  five  millions  of  souls — comprising 
"Kh  cities  as  Indianapolis,  Milwaukie,  Detroit,  and  Chicago — there  is  not 

*  single  Church  College  in  operation  excepting  Bacine  College,  in  Wis- 
^sin,  in  behalf  of  which  we  make  our  appeal. 

Nor  in  doing  so,  dear  brethren,  have  we  forgotten  that,  first  of  all,  we 
•^  to  show  our  own  zeal  for  the  work  for  which  we  ask  your  assistance, 
^ne  College  was  established  some  eight  years  ago.  The  people  in  the 
^  where  it  is  located  have  given  about  6,000F.  for  its  buildings  and 
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land.  By  its  charter  it  is  placed  exclusively  under  the  care  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  is,  ex-officio,  its  chancellor;  while  four 
priests  of  the  Chnrch,  assisted  hy  competent  masters,  as  a  collegiate  hody, 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  training  up  the  youth  committed  to  their 
eare.  They  have,  this  autumn,  under  their  charge  more  than  100 
scholars.  They  have  endeavoured,  God  helping  them,  to  estahlish  the 
eollege  on  those  principles  which  have  made  the  great  public  schools  of 
England  a  blessing  to  your  country  and  an  example  t&  the  world. 

They  have  found  that  these  principles  are  as  efficacious  here,  with 
American  lads,  as  in  England,  and  command  the  approbation  of  the 
earnest  and  judicious.  But  we  need  means  and  resources  to  carry  out 
these  principles,  and  to  make  them  available  for  the  multitudes  that  need 
them. 

An  effort,  simultaneous  with  this,  is  to  be  made  in  the  United  States, 
for  means  to  obtain  sufficient  land  to  erect  an  additionid  building  and  a 
proper  chapel ;  and,  in  short,  to  place  the  college  in  a  permanent  position 
for  usefulness.  It  is  estimated  that  about  20,000Z.  will  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose :  25,000Z.  more  would  be  necessary  for  an  endowment. 

It  may  seem,  possibly,  as  though  this  were  more  than  we  ought  to  ask 
of  our  brethren.  Consider  that  we  are  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
North  American  continent.  Hacine  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi ;  to  the  north,  west,  and  south,  sti'etches  a  country  vast 
in  its  resources,  beginning  already  to  teem  with  population,  and  abounding 
in  great  cities.  The  members  of  the  Church  are  a  small  minority,  and 
yet  the  people  only  need  the  training  and  the  education  to  bring  them 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  There  never  was  a  population  which,  in  our 
opinion,  afforded  a  better  opportunity  for  a  great  conversion.  The  sects 
have  lost  their  hold  upon  them.  They  are  unconsciously,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  asking  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  see  that 
in  less  than  a  hundred  years  this  vast  country  will  be  either  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of  our  own,  or  else — which  God  forbid 
— a  prey  to  some  fearful  error  like  Mormonism  or  Spiritualism.  Thai 
Church  which  will  labour  most  zealously,  and  which  will  do  the  most  to 
train  up  the  young  in  the  principles  it  believes,  will,  humanly  speaking,  be 
successful.  The  Church  of  Eome  has  a  Bishop  and  a  cathedral  in  eveiy 
large  city.  It  has  convents,  nunneries,  and  colleges  everywhere.  They 
are  increasing  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  funds  for  them  ace  mostly 
not  procured  from  the  United  States ;  they  come  from  Rome,  and  from. 
France,  and  from  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Brcthren,  shall  we  call  in  vain  to  you  for  help?     Bound  in  the  tie  of  & 
common   Christian   brotherhood — members   of  the   Catholic   Church  of 
Christ,  toiling  under  many  difficulties  and  trials  for  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord — we  ask  of  you,  whom  God  has  so  greatljr 
favoured,  to  aid  us  by  your  prayers  and  your  alms. — 

Jackson  Kemper,  Chancellor  of  Racine  College  and  Bishop  of  Wis- 
consin ;  Samuel  A.  McCoskry,  Bishop  of  Michigan ;  George  Upfold  9 
Bishop  of  Indiana,  and  Trustee  of  Racine  College ;  James  De  Koven,  D.i>- 
Rector  of  Racine  College,  <fec." 
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(From  tho  Spirit  of  ^fissions.) 

Db,  Talbot,  the  Missionorj  Bishop  of  the  North-west,  has  just  com- 
pleted one  of  the  most  extensive,  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  fatiguing  and 
uncomfortable,  visitations  ever  performed  by  a  Bishop  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  nearest  approaches  to  it,  in  modern  times,  are  the  well- 
known  missionary  tours  of  Bishop  Mountain  in  Canada,  and  Bishop  Hebcr 
in  India.  Bishop  Mountain,  in  his  visitation  of  the  Red  River  country, 
during  two  months  of  the  summer  of  1844,  travelled  2,000  miles,  chiefly 
in  a  canoe,  much  of  the  time  camping  out  at  night,  but  he  was  supplied 
with  attendants  and  many  comforts.  Bishop  Heber's  tour  in  India,  though 
of  great  extent  and  duration,  was  (owing  to  his  relations  to  the  civil 
goveroment)  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  state,  and  it  was  wholly 
free  from  those  hardships,  toils,  and  privations,  and  even  servile  labours, 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  North-western  Missionary  Bishop,  and 
which  he  has  so  cheerfully  borne.  On  this  journey  and  visitation,  Bishop 
Talbot  has  been  occupied  six  months,  travelling  between  3,000  and  4,000 
miles,  over  the  plains,  up  and  down  the  eastern  face  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, across  the  mountains  through  Utah,  across  the  Great  Basin  to  Carson 
Valley,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  San  Francisco,  thence  back  to  Carsou, 
hither  and  thither  through  Nevada,  back  across  the  Great  Basin,  tho 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  the  plains — in  waggons,  stages,' and  ambulances — 
guarded  through  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  by  escorts  of  armed  men — sleep- 
ing in  tents,  coaches,  and  by  tlie  wayside  ;  sometimes  performing  himself 
the  offices  of  cook  and  groom ;  sometimes  for  weeks,  night  and  day,  tossed 
in  most  indifferent  coaches,  over  routes  which  are  made  roads  only  by 
travel :  in  the  earlier  period  encountering  the  heat  of  the  plains,  in  tho 
later  the  deep  snows  of  the  mountains.  The  Church  may  well  thank  God 
that  He  has  given  such  zeal  and  energy  to  this  servant  of  Christ,  and  has 
preserved  him  through  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  great  journey. 

Dr.  Talbot  thus  speaks  himself  of  the  journey  throughout  his  vast 
jurisdiction,  from  which  he  has  just  returned  : — 

**  I  have  often  wondered  whether  any  of  my  Eastern  brethren  can  realize 
the  toil  and  discomfort  of  this  long  visitation  !  God  be  thanked  that  Ho 
has  given  me  strength  for  such  a  work ;  and  more,  has,  I  trust,  given  mo 
suceesa  in  my  work  for  Him  !  Where,  at' my  consecration,  the  voice  of 
the  Church  had  never  been  heard,  we  have  now  flourishing  parishes  and 
devout  worshippers.  My  three  clergymen — two,  indeed,  for  one  left  just 
as  I  came — are  now  fifteen ;  and  all  these,  I  am  sure,  are  labouring 
xealously." 

The  following  paragraph,  from  a  St.  Joseph's  paper,  is  a  specimen  of 
West- American  newspaper  hterature,  which  will  be  read  with  a  smile : — 
"  Bishop  Hawks. — This  eminent  divine  preached  to  a  crowded  house 
yesterday  forenoon,  and  to  a  packed  house  last  night.  There  was  hardly 
atanding-room  on  the  latter  occasion.  Both  sermons  were  eloquent  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  were  listened  to,  notwithstanding  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  house^  with  breathless  attention.     The  f-if/ht  of  confimiatioii 
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was  also  administered  last  night,  to  fourteen  persons,  eleven  ladies  and 
three  gentlemen.  This  exercise  was  very  solemn  and  inspiring.  The 
Bishop  will  also  officiate  at  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  Thursday  next^ 
Thanksgiving-day.  We  have  been  shown  the  order  of  exercises,  and  find 
them  to  be  very  interesting  and  entertaining.  Lovers  of  *  the  progressive, 
the  memorable,  and  the  beautiful,'  should  not  fail  to  attend." 


THE  BISHOPS  IN  CHINA. 

Thk  Sydney  Church  of  England  Chronicle  says : — 
"  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter  received 
from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Victoria.  His  short  visit  to  Australia,  in  the 
winter  of  1859,  is  still  remembered  with  much  pleasure  by  all  those  who 
were  permitted  to  make  or  renew  an  acquaintance  with  him.  All  will 
regret  to  learn  that  ho  must  so  soon  quit  that  important  sphere  of  duty 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  the  last  twenty  years.  May  that 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  appointed  to  China  ajlrst  chief  pastor, 
mercifully  raise  up  a  second  to  carry  on  those  arduous  laboiu^  to  which 
the  present  Bishop  has  so  fully  devoted  himself. 

*  As  usual  with  me,  I  have  been  a  frequent  and  extensive  traveller.     I 
have  visited  every  consular  port  of  the  Chinese  coast,  from  Canton  to 
Peking.     I  have  spent  four  months  at  Shanghai,  fulfilling  the  vacant 
chaplaincy  duties,  and  also  made  a  trip  of  700  miles  up  the  Yang-Tze- 
Keang  to  Hang  Kow.     I  am  now  resting  my  weary  body,  and  giving  up 
all  mid-day  visits,  and  declining  all  imitations  ;  and  thus  keeping  toler- 
ably free  from  sickness,  and  able  to  preach  generally  on  Sunday  mornings 
in  the  Cathedral.     Early  in  the  ensuing  year  (D.V.)  we  seriously  medi- 
tate a  return  to  England,  probably  once  for  all.    A  medical  board  of  three 
M.D.'s  lately  sat  on  my  case,  and  strongly  recommended  me  not  to  risk 
another  summer  in  China,   Next  year  I  shall  have  completed  twenty  years 
here,  and  it  may  be  then  expedient  for  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  home 
before  I  am  permanently  disabled.    I  always  look  back  upon  my  Australian 
visit  as  having  added  four  years  to  my  tenure  of  this  bishopric.     Kindly 
remember  me  to  those  friends  who  were  so  kind  to  me.  .  .  .  Many  changes 
have  occurred  of  late  in  China.  Poor  dear  Hobson  (the  late  consular  chaplain 
of  Shanghai)  died  very  unexpectedly  in  Japan.     Mr.  Beach  (the  sub- 
warden  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Hong-Kong)  was  ofiered  the  appointment, 
but  I  think  some  one  else  will  eventually  come  from  home.    At  Peking  w© 
have  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burden  and  Collins,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  Mr.  Dryer  (late  my  schoolmaster  in   St.  Paul's  College),  and 
Dr.  Steward,  a  medical  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.     I  am  expecting  daily  the  Rev,  F.  N.  Mitchell,  also  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  late  a  student  in  St.  Augustine's  ^ 
Canterbury.     I  shall  send  him  also  to  Peking.     I  had  the  privilege  of 
ordaining  a  native  deacon  at  Shanghai,  on  Easter-day ;  and  I  have  con- 
firmed, in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  above  fifty  Chinese.     Oar 
College,  too,  has  encouraged  us  of  late.     I  hope,  ere  long,  to  ordain 
Lo-Sam  Yuen,  the  Chinese  Catechist,  who  was  some  years  at  Mclboame. 
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. . .  But  all  thia  must  soon  deyolve  on  a  stronger  man.  ...  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  if  jou  want  any  more  Chinese  Testaments.'  " 

A  correspondent  of  the  livening  Post,  writing  from  Shanghai,  sajs  : 

"All  your  Episcopal  readers,  and  thousands  of  American  sailors  have 
heard  of  good  Bishop  Boone,  the  head  of  the  American  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  China.  The  reverend  prelate,  although  he  has  helped 
hundreds  to  make  fortunes,  has,  like  a  good  Samaritan,  spent  nearly  all 
each  year  for  the  sick  and  weary.  A  native  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
he  has  had  his  little  surplus  invested  in  Charleston  *  city  stocks,'  and  the 
destmction  of  that  city  will  prohably  render  him  penniless.  He  has  been 
here  twenty  years,  is  now  getting  old  and  feeble,  and  his  wife's  health  is 
60  shattered,  that  her  physicians  have  ordered  her  imperatively  to  seek 
another  climate.  In  view  of  what  the  good  Bishop  has  done,  the 
merchants  of  this  city,  with  a  rare  and  beau^ul  generosity,  have  made  up 
a  purse  for  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Boone,  amounting  to  nearly  nine  thousand  taels 
(a  tael  is  about  $1  33).  The  Bishop  is  said  to  be  a  secessionist ;  but  his 
band  has  ever  been  extended  to  the  needy,  and  all,  whether  they  love  our 
*  old  flag '  or  not,  wish  him  a  God-speed,  and  many  happy  years  to  himself 
tod  wife." 

THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  and  MISSIONARY  CANDIDATES. 

The  American  Spirit  of  Missions  says : — 

"  For  two  or  thi-ee  years  past,  not  a  single  one  of  the  graduates  of  any 
of  our  theological  seminaries  has  offered  himself  for  the  foreign  Held. 
Though  we  have  had  so  few  missionaries  abroad,  and  though  the  number 
has  been  much  lessened  recently  by  death  and  sickness,  yet  none  have 
come  forward  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  been  called  away,  or 
those  who  have  left  the  field  for  a  time. 

We  have  to-day  ninety-one  ordained  clergymen  labouring  at  home  for 
one  alNxwd,  as  any  one  can  see  who  will  consult  our  Church  almanacs  or 
Convention  journals.  And  if,  as  was  said  in  an  able  paper  read  at  the 
iaat  annna]  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  there  is  now  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  for  every  four  hundred  adult  persons  in  our  country,  surely 
t  modi  larger  proportion  of  our  younger  clergy  should  go  abroad  than 
BOW  do  go. 

Two-thirds  of  the  human  race  are  still  living  and  dying  in  ignorance  of 
that  great  fact,  *  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to 
save  those  who  are  lost'  There  is  that  vast  mission-field  of  China,  with 
its  400,000,000  of  immortal  beings;  and  yet  Bishop  Boone  and  two 
Presbyters  and  one  native  Deacon  are  all  the  ordained  clergymen  we  have 
labouiing  there.  Though  at  every  breath  we  draw,  the  soul  of  a  Chinese 
passes  into  the  eternal  world,  and  though  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
thus  passing  have  ever  heard  even  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  yet  we  have  but 
four  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  point  its  teeming  myriads  to  the  '  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  In  Africa,  there  are  at  this 
moment  only  two  white  clergymen  labouring  with  Bishop  Payne,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toomey.  In  Japan,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  labouiing  all  alone. 
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Would  that  the  younger  clergy  and  the  students  in  our  seminaries  would 
ponder  these  solemn  facts ^  and  would  that  some  of  them  would  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  the  heathen.  '  Judged  by  its 
maufestations/  says  Bishop  Pa}^e,  '  the  love  of  Episcopal  ChrisCians  flows 
out  coldly  and  languidly  for  a  world  £ur  which  Christ  died.'  If  the  same 
test  bo  applied  to  our  Theological  Schools,  how  little  must  be  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  the  missionary  zeal  which  prevail  there !  Let  us  hope 
and  pray,  that  the  apathy  which  has  lately  prevailed  on  the  subject  may 
cease ;  that  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  may  be  exceptional ;  and 
that  through  all  the  future,  no  year  may  pass  without  some  offering  them- 
selves for  the  foreign  lield." 
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Letteb  II. 

Dear  Sir, — "  We  therefore  earnestly  recommend  the  further  extension 
of  th€  Episcopate  abroad  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  increase  the 
foreign  missions  of  the  English  Church,  and  to  bSovA  increased  facilitiee 
for  admitting  native  converts  to  the  pastoral  office." 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  the  report 
on  Foreign  Missions,  and  a  more  sound  or  judicious  policy  could  not  be 
recommended  to  the  governors  of  the  Church  for  their  adoption.  Had 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  been  engaged  in  considering  the  condi- 
tion and  requirements  of  the  Church  in  Tinnevelly,  it  coidd  not  have 
found  words  which  more  adequately  describe  the  existing  wants  of  that 
interesting  Church.  For,  advanced  though  the  Church  in  Tinnevelly  is,  it 
undeniably  requires  that  personal  Episcopal  supervision  and  control  which 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  and  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  its  efficiency  and  its  usefulness.  The 
Missionaries,  however  devoted,  however  prudent,  and  they  have  been  both, 
are  not  the  fitting  persons  to  deal  with  questions  of  doctrine  and  of  dis- 
cipline which  frequently  arise,  and  which  ever  do  arise  in  iitfant  Churches, 
specially  when  their  decisions  respecting  them  are  likely  to  have  a  lasting 
effect  upon  the  Church  ;  neither  are  the  missionaries  the  proper  persons  to 
"  set  things  in  order,"  their  settlement  of  which  may  hereafter  be  found  to 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  There  are 
many  things  in  the  Tinnevelly  Church  which  require  to  be  set  in  order, 
but  which  require  a  Missionary  Bishop  to  effect  with  safety.  The  system, 
for  instance,  which  permits  the  convert  who  but  yesterday — besmeared  with 
the  unholy  signs  of  a  debasing  superstition — sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the 
devil,  to  assemble  in  the  same  church  with  Christians  who  have  grown 
hoary  in  the  service  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  with  them  to  be  addressed 
as  "  Brethren,"  as  "  brethren  in  Christ ; "  with  them  to  use  our  LAturgy, 
and  with  them  to  unite  with  Christ^s  commissioned  ambassador  in  saying, 
**  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have  declared 
unto  us,  the  noble  works  that  thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time 
before  them," — such  a  system,  I  say,  imperatively  demands  Episcopal 
interference.     Our  Liturgy  is  intended  for  Christians,  but  in  Tinnefoll/ 
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it  B  used  for  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike,  so  that  in  almost  every 
Church  in  the  province,  the  '*  Absolution  "  is  pronounced  over  those  who, 
having  passed  through  the  waters  of  Baptism,  have  been  united  to  their 
gloriiied  Head  in  the  holy  Sacrament  of  His  death ;  and  over  those  who 
are  not  ChrisUans,  alike.  The  missionaries  are  not  to  blame,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  transfer,  unbendingly,  to  new  scenes  and  to  other  cir^ 
cumstances^  that  which  was  intended  to  minister  to  the  religious  growth  of 
the  '^  Children  of  God;"  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  this  method  of  using 
oar  Liturgy  is  attended  with  weakening  influences,  and  is  likely  to  impart 
to  converts  low  views  of  the  **  Communion  of  Saints."  Time  would  fail 
me  to  mention  the  various  matters  requiring  immediate  Episcopal  attention 
and  direction— the  adaptation  of  portions  of  our  Liturgy  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people,  the  laws  of  marriage,  of  divoi'ce,  excommunication,  recep^ 
tion  of  converts,  schism,  &c,  &c, — suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done,  and  much  which  has  been  done  that  requires  strengthening,  and 
upon  the  due  performance  of  which  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
increase  of  our  Missions. 

To  afford    increased   facilities  for  admitting   native   converts  to   the 
pastoral  office,  is  a  sound  reason  for  the  extension  of  the  Episcopate  to 
rinnevelly ;  and  although  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  Tiimevelly  into 
a  Bishopric  is  greater  now  than  at  any  former  period,  yet  so  for  back  as 
1842,  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  that  province  were  such  that 
the  four  Archbishops,  together  with  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
Durham,  Rochester,  and  Lincoln,  expressed  their  conviction  that  ere  long 
a  chief  pastor  must  be  sent  out  to  take  the  special  oversight  of  the  infant 
Church.     How  much  greater  the  need  of  a  chief  pastor  7iow,  when  the 
converts  are  counted  by  thousands,  and  when  the  native  clergy  are,  com- 
piratively  speaking,  numerous  I   The  gradual  increase  of  the  native  clergy 
in  the  Madras  diocese — now  numbering  thirty-eight — presents  to  my  mind 
a  strong  reason  for  the   subdivision   of  that  diocese  by  the  inmiediato 
appointment  of  a  Missionary  Bishop ;  for,  however  gratify' ing  the  increase 
of  the  native  clergy  may  be,  we  must  not  conceal  fi-om  ourselves  the  fact 
that  their  incomes  are  derived  from  England,     Nothing  worthy  of  men- 
tion has  been  yet  attempted  by  the  native  Church  towaitls   providing 
endowments  for  her  clergy.     I  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  native  Church 
with  parsimony ;  on  the  contrary,  the  native  Christians  are  liberal,  and  in 
many  instances  liberal  beyond  their  means.    I  merely  state  a  fact,  nothing 
worth  mentioning  has  been  yet  attempted.^     That  it  is  desirable  to  set 
about  remedying  this  defect,  by  instituting  an  organized  plan  for  providing 
endowments  for  the  native  clergy,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  I  venture  to 
thAt,  in  order  to  secure  success,  a  resident  Missionary  Bishop  is 
I  have  seen  sufficient  to  show  me  that  the  individual  attempts 
of  JkfJasionaries,  however  praiseworthy,  are  not  likely  to  result  in  success ; 
the  very  attempt  noted  at  the  foot  of  this  page  is  sufficient  to  prove  this. 
The  absence  of  Endowments  is  unfortunately  not  the  onl^  thing  to  be 

1  An  endowment  was  commenced  some  years  ago  in  the  S.P.Q.  Mission  of  Naza- 
reth in  Tinnevelly,  and  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  endowment  is  not  yet 
compltfted.  This  is  the  only  organised  attempt  made,  but  as  it  is  tAe  only  one, 
ii  does  not  affect  the  statement  above. 
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lamented,  nor  the  only  thing  requiring  a  Bishop's  attention.  Our  present 
system  of  salaries  for  native  clergy  I  believe  to  be  very  fiiulty ;  I  know  that 
many,  whose  judgments  I  respect,  differ  from  my  views ;  nevertheless  I  do 
maintain  that,  to  give  the  native  clergy  salaries  which  are  Jive  times  the 
average  income  of  their  flocks,  is  faulty  in  principle :  more  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  supposing  the  Tinnevelly  Church  to  be  thrown  upon 
its  own  resources,  there  is  not  a  Christian  congregation  in  the  province 
which  could  by  any  possibility  provide  its  clergyman  with  the  salary  which 
he  now  derives  from  the  English  Church.  It  la  apparent,  therefore, 
that  by  our  present  system  we  are  placing  a  heavy  yoke  upon  the 
neck  of  the  native  Church,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  deterring  it  frtnn 
making  an  effort  to  support  its  own  clergy.  I  attach  no  blame  to  the 
Missionary  Committees  in  whose  hands  this  matter  at  present  rests ;  the 
fault  is  to  be  found  in  that  system  which  compels  Committees  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  affairs  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Missionary  Bishop. 
If  there  were  at  present  a  Missionary  Bishop  at  Tinnevelly,  he  could,  by 
reducing  the  incomes  of  the  native  clergy  to  a  due  proportion  with  the 
means  of  the  people,  materially  add  to  the  number  of  his  clergy.  Take 
for  instance  the  entire  number  of  the  native  clergy  in  the  Madras  Diocese, 
thirty-eight :  now  by  reducing  the  income  to  the  standard  I  propose,  the 
Bishop  would  thereby  have  frmds  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  add  twenty  to 
this  number, — and  the  standard  for  which  I  contend  is  one  which  would 
still  leave  their  incomes  three  times  the  average  income  of  their  flocks,  a 
standard  which  I  maintain  is  sufficiently  high.  If  the  native  clergy  are 
ever  to  increase  to  the  number  which  the  circumstances  of  the  provinod 
require,  there  must  be  a  resident  Missionary  Bishop  who  will  ordain  to  the 
pastoral  office  men  not  only  apt  to  teach,  but  men  whose  temporal  require* 
ments  shall  be  within  the  power  of  their  flocks  to  provide. 

While  considering  our  own  shortcomings,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
see  what  Rome  is  doing  in  India  to  gain  proselytes ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  I  shall  go  as  far  back  as  1848,  the  date  of  the  latest  statistics  of  that 
Church  which  I  have.     In  that  year  the  Church  of  England  had  in  Indi» 
three  Bishops  and  one  hundred  and  three  missionary  clergy,  whereas  the 
Church  of  Home  had  twenty  Bishops,  168  European  priests,  and  472 
native  clergy}     When  shall  we  learn  wisdom?     Is  not  this  statement 
sufficient  to  cause  us  to  blush  ?     Whilst  we  are  engaged  in  determining 
when  we  shall  give  to  our  Missionary  Churches  their  lawful  birthright — the 
Church's  full  constitution — ^Kome,  fully  organized,  is  at  work !     May  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  in  mercy  remove  those  differences  which  are 
unhappily  depriving  Tinnevelly  of  her  just  right,  and  which  are  undoubtedly 
preventing  the  Church  there  from  putting  forth  that  vigour  which  is  ever 
to  be  found  wherever  the  Church's  full  constitution  exists. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  letter  with  a  few  extracts  from  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  viz : — 

<'  The  limits  of  the  diocese  embrace  about  30,000,000  of  heathen." 

''  The  total  number  of  baptized  native  Christians  in  this  diocese  con- 

^™    ■  ■      I  ■         ■■      »^— ■       ■      II  ■   ■  ■  »  ■    ■  .  ■■!        ■  ■    I  ■■■■■■■  I     I  ^—1—  -^M^^M  I       »    ■■■■-    M— ■^■^— ^^^ 

^  The  total  uumber  of  native  Christians  in  the  cUy  of  Madras  is  21,8S9,  but  of 
this  mimher  fowrfifthi  are  Romanists !  Besides  the  representatives  of  our  Choreh, 
there  are  the  representatives  of  «ev€ii  Protestant  sects  in  this  dty  1 
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nected  with  the  Church  of  England  is  48,252."  '<  Besides  these  there  are 
DO  fewer  than  20,651  unhaptized  persons  who  are  receiving  Christian 
instroctioD/'  preparatory  to  baptism. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  subdivision  of  the  diocese  is 
neeessary ;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  a  sermon  preached  before  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
idiich  is  strikingly  applicable,  viz. : — 

*'  Are  not  many  of  our  Colonial  Bishoprics  so  large  as  to  maintain 
mtber  a  nominal  than  a  real  Episcopate  ?  ^  Is  it  possible  for  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  really  presiding  Bishop  over  Delhi 
and  its  provinces  ?  '*  "  Ought  we  not  to  make  provision  when  God  gives 
anv  wide  district  to  the  labours  of  one  of  our  missionaries ;  that  he  should 
enter  on  its  Episcopal  oversight,  and  so  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  own 
plans,  extend  Uieir  operation,  and  secure  labourers  under  himself,  like- 
minded  with  himself  for  the  perfecting  the  work  he  has  been  enabled  by 
God*8  blessing  so  prosperously  to  begin  ?  " 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  above  extract  fully  and  faithi\illy  describes 
oar  Indian  Dioceses ;  the  Episcopate  is,  alas !  more  nominal  than  real,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  our  Missionary  Churches  are  not  as  flourishing  as 
they  should  be.  A  Misbionaby. 

Februaiy  1, 1864.  

MISSIONARY  STRIFE  IN  INDIA. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  A  Imindelig  Kirketidende  for  January  : 
"  The  Missionary  Association  in  North-west  Zealand  has  now  completed 
its  third  year.     In  the  Report  before  us  no  account  is  given  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  Association  has  spent  the  funds  it  has  raised,  and  no  list  is 
giren  of  any  Board  or  Committee  who  conduct  it.     The  Report,  after 
relating  how  the  old  Halo-Danish  Mission  in  Ti-anquebar  and  Tamil-land 
has  passed  into  English  hands,  finds  ground  for  comfort  in  the  circum- 
stance that  Lutheran  congregations  are  being  gathered  from  among  the 
congregations  of  the   old   Mission  which  have   become  ultra-reformed. 
Bat  we  deny  that  it  can  be  said  with  truth  of  all  the  old  congregations, 
that  they  have  become  ultra-reformed ;  the  most  of  them  have  merged 
into  the  Anglican  Church,  a  Church  by  no  means  an  ultra-reformed  body. 
The  report-writer  has  failed  to  mention  what  seems  to  be  the  chief  motive 
for  the  numerous  secesssions  to  the  German  Lutheran  Mission,  viz.  that 
this  is  the  only  Mission  which  now  sanctions  the  retention  by  its  proselytes 
of  the  baneful  svstem  of  caste.     It  is  of  little  use  to  tell  us,  that '  strict 
care  is  taken  by  the  Lutheran  priests  not  to  receive  any  one  who  has  left 
the  ultra -reformed  communion  in  a  discreditable  manner,'  when  we  see 
that  refusal  to  renounce  caste  is  not  regarded  as  discreditable,  much  less 
as  un-Christian.  It  appears  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  Leipsic  Mission's 
energies  are  expended  in  these  proselytizings,  for  of  378  converts  received 
in  1862,  152  are  described  as  **  Catholics  and  others.'  " 

This  Zealand  Association  maintains  at  Trichinopoly  one  native  priest  (?) 
and  two  catechists. 

1  The  Dlooeae  of  Madras  is  as  large  as  the  Britlah  Isles. 
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THE  VICTORIA  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Victoria  Missionary  Society  was 
lately  held  in  Melbourne.     We  give  extracts  from  two  of  the  speeches : — 

The  Rev.  W.  Chalmebs  said  that  he  was  in  some  degree  qualiiied  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  a  Society  which  directed  its  efforts  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Chinese  population  of  the  colony,  and  also  towards  assisting  the 
Bishop  of  Melanesia,  as  he  was  himself  connected  with  the  Mission  which 
was  established  for  the  puq)Ose  of  making  known  the  Gospel  to  the  Chinese 
and  the  aborigines  (Dayaks)  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo. 

The  scene  of  his  four  years'  missionary  work  was  the  province  of 
Sarawak,  the  flourishing  independent  principality  of  that  great  man,  Sir 
James  Brooke.  After  sketching  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  previous 
to  Rajah  Brooke's  arrival  in  1841,  its  physical  features  and  natural  history 
were  briefly  commdhted  on.  He  then  spoke  of  tlie  people — the  Malays, 
or  dwellers  on  the  coast,  who  arc  Mahommedans;  and  the  Dayaks,  or 
people  of  the  interior,  who,  though  pagans,  are  not  idolaters. 

With  respect  to  the  mission  work  actually  done,  he  stated  that  in  1849 
a  mission  to  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  chief  traders  and  artizans  of  the 
country,  was  established  in  the  town  of  Sarawak,  which,  amid  many  diffi* 
culties,  had  done  considerable  good  in  the  way  of  converting  adulte,  and 
educating  children.  During  the  Chinese  insurrection  of  1857  the  Christian 
Chinamen  remained  faithful  to  the  Gt)vemmeut,  and  several  of  the  lads 
educated  in  the  mission  school  now  hold  useful  positions  and  situaUona 
of  trust,  both  in  Sarawak  and  elsewhere. 

In  1852  the  first  mission  to  the  Day(d;;s  was  established.  At  first  greafe 
discouragement  was  met  with,  but  now  there  are  five  stations,  numbering 
two  or  three  hundred  baptized  and  a  large  number  of  catechumens.  Buft 
the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  the  missions  was  not  to  be  computed 
by  the  number  of  baptized ;  whole  tribes  were  benefited,  and  in  one  parti- 
cular instance  a  warlike  tribe  had  wholly  renounced  the  practice  of  head- 
taking  as  barbarous,  even  when  led  out  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Government. 

The  Rev.  G.  P.  Despabd  said:  "Since  the  year  1850  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Patagonian  Missionary  Society.  Its  work  bears  upon 
all  South  America  eventually ;  but  at  present  on  the  more  southern  parts, 
Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  Patagonia  is  an  extensive  region,  having 
the  Rio  Negro  for  its  northern  limit,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  for  the 
southern,  whilst  it  reaches  from  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  on  the  west, 
to  the  South  Atlantic  on  the  east,  covering  an  area  800  miles  long  by  300 
broad.  The  surface  is  undulatory,  soil  gravelly  and  salt,  vegetation  poor; 
of  trees  on  it  there  are  none,  and  only  a  few  dark  coloured  berberrj 
bushes  appear  like  dark  blots  on  the  brown  face  of  nature.  The  men  <^ 
Patagonia,  reputed  giants,  are  certainly  Anakim  in  stature,  as  tJiey  average 
five  feet  ten  inches,  with  frequent  elevations  to  six  feet  seven  inches.  They 
are  high-shouldered  and  broad-backed,  with  long  bodies,  short  legs,  and 
small  extremities.  In  features  thev  resemble  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  in  colour  they  are  like  them,  light  brown.  Their  black  straight  hair 
is  bound  with  a  fillet,  and  ornamented  with  glass  and  silver  beads — ^tbo 
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list  of  home  make — or  with  red  galloon.  Their  bodies  are  covered  bjr 
long  robes,  made  of  the  skins  of  unborn  guanacoes,  painted  with  blue, 
red,  and  black,  in  an  established  pattern.  The  Patagonians  live  by  the 
chase,  which  furnishes  them  with  guanacoes,  pumas,  the  armadillo,  ostrich, 
carj  or  hare,  and  partridge.  On  occasions  of  rejoicing  or  of  sorrow  they 
indulge  in  mare's  and  foal's  flesh.  Society  is  very  simply  constructed 
UDODgst  ^oae  nomades,  on  the  patriarchal  principle:  they  are  imder 
efaie£9  commanding  each  a  horde  of  200  men  or  so,  whose  voice  decides 
k  war,  or  hunting,  or  shift  of  station ;  but  goes  for  no  more  than  another's 
in  peace  and  at  home.  A  more  important  personage  than  the  rest  is  the 
kalkma-couto,  or  doctor.  Since  this  life  is  to  their  thinking  the  only 
period  of  existence,  he  who  is  considered  able  to  postpone  at  will  the  fatal 
day  must  deserve  ^eir  respectful  regard  and  liberality.  The  number  of 
the  natives  of  Patagonia  is  of  course  not  certainly  computed,  but  is  supposed 
to  be,  notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  country,  not  above  3,000  or  4,000. 
To  introduce  the  Gospel  among  them  was  Captain  Gardiner's  first  aim 
after  forming  our  Society.  To  further  this  object  a  schooner,  bearing  his 
name,  was  built,  and  sent  out  from  England  in  1854,  destined  to  ply 
between  the  Society's  head  station  in  the  Falklands  and  the  opposite 
coast,  and  to  convey  Missionaries  for  cautious  intercourse,  and  natives  for 
kindly  treatment  in  brief  visits  to  this  station,  till  by  the  interchange  of 
acts  of  hospitality  and  friendship  a  footing  of  confidence  might  be  esta- 
blished between  these  parties,  and  then  the  usual  mode  of  missionary  labour 
might  be  adopted. 

In  consequence  of  disagreements  between  the  persons  abroad,  and  of 

impossibility  to  find  a  fit  clerical  superintendent  at  home,  we  were  led  to 

consider  it  a  duty  to  give  up  England  and  a  settled  home,  and  to  go  out  in 

1856,  with  wife  and  ^yo  children,  with  young  Gardiner  and  two  other 

missionary  brethren,  to  sustain  the  tottering  enterprise.     First  difficulties 

were  surmounted,  and  the  way  to  Patagonia  laid  open  in  January,  1857. 

He  who  has  ordained  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  be  converted  unto 

the  Lord,  raised  up  two  important  persons  to  offer  a  helping  hand,  thus: — 

A  Patagonian  by  some  hap  was  conveyed  to  Valparaiso,  detained  for  a 

jear,  taught  Spanish,  and  bearing  a  name  referring  to  some  peculiarity  of 

character  (Casimuro  or  Kersaymen),  was  restored  to  his  country ;  but  his 

eyes  saw  now  what  they  were  blind  to  before — the  extreme  barbarity  of 

his  people,  and  he  conceived  a  desire  to  reform  them  to  a  resemblance  of 

the  Chilians.     An  opportunity  occurred  in  1853,  at  any  rate,  to  declare 

his  design.     The  VixeUy  H.M.S.  surveying  ship,  visited  Gregory  Bay  in 

his  country,  and  her  captain  entertained  Casimuro,  and  heard  his  desire. 

Captain  B recorded  this  in  his  journal ;  the  journal  came  into  the 

hands  of  the  Admiralty ;  a  friend  of  the  Mission  saw  it,  and  communicated 
what  Casimuro  said  to  me.  Thus  I  knew  one  man  of  Patagonia  to  be 
■ayiog,  '  Come  over,  and  help  us.' 

A  Danish  gentleman,  of  literary  distinction  and  influence  at  courts 
obtained  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  St.  Jago  in  Chili,  made 
himself  agreeable  to  the  authorities  of  that  state,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  their  frontier  garrison  at  Punta  Arenas,  on  Magellan's  Straits. 
He  is  a  Protestant,  a  fluent  speaker  of  our  language,  and  partial  to  our 
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nation.  From  him  help  might  he  sought  and  had  to  set  the  Mission  in 
Patagonia  going :  with  hope  of  this  we  visited  the  comitry.  TSirioe  we 
were  haffled  in  our  expectation — neither  Oasimuro  nor  Don  Jorge  Schjthe, 
the  governor,  were  at  their  places.  One  was  far  in  the  interior ;  the  other 
on  ^rlough.  The  third  visit  was  successful.  Our  Danish  friend  received 
us  warmly,  concurred  in  our  proposed  Mission,  lent  all  needed  help,  and 
placed  our  missionary  brother  (Schmid)  in  secure  hands  to  live  among  the 
natives  at  once.  This  young  man  went  out  as  linguist  to  the  Mission,  but 
became  impatient  to  go  to  direct  work,  and  offered  to  throw  himself  among 
the  giants,  trusting  his  life  entirely  to  God's  protection.  And  he  was 
accepted  to  do  it. 

For  twelve  months  Schmid  lived  in  the  tents  of  these  American  Arabs; 
he  lived  entirely  as  they  did,  travelled  everywhere  with  them,  exercised 
the  trade  of  tailor  among  them,  and  so  won  their  good  will,  that  Ascaic, 
his  patron,  wanted  him  to  be  his  son-in-law.     He  was  able  to  hear  so 
much  of  their  very  guttural  language  as  to  make  an  extensive  Yocabulaiy 
and  rudimentary  grammar  of  it.     He,  through  their  language,  leami 
that  these  poor  wanderers  are  quite  atheists  and  have  no  idea  of  a  futme 
state.     They  have  no  kind  of  religious  worship,  of  course.     When  deatli. 
comes,  their  only  comfort,  when  his  victim  is  carried  off,  is  in  forgetting 
that  he  ever  lived.     With  the  mortal  remains  they  bury  his  slain  horsen 
and  dogs,  his  weapons,  implements,  and  ornaments,  and,  if  it  were  pos— 
sible,  they  would  inter  his  very  name. 

Our  brother  grieved  over  their  condition  and  longed  to  change  it,  bu^ 
felt  that  to  attempt  to  teach  our  religion  without  having  found  in  th« 
language  any  vehicle  to  convey  its  truths  would  be  only  to  fail.  H« 
must  remain  a  longer  time ;  and  that  he  might  do  it  without  lodng  ihrougH 
lack  of  congenial  intercourse  his  own  spirituality  of  mind,  he  came  awa^ 
to  find  a  companion  like-minded.  What  he  sought  in  England  wi^ 
already  waiting  for  him  in  the  Falklands.  Hither  he  came,  and  two  ma=a 
well  equipped  now  for  a  nomade  life  in  Patagonia,  went  over.  Casimur^ 
received  them  with  open  arms,  placed  two  sons  under  their  tuition,  anL« 
treated  them  with  openness  and  friendship.  Again  the  mission  parCj 
sojourned  three  months  on  the  plains  of  the  lyoneca,  and  in  prosecution 
of  friendly  relations  with  them  prospered. 

Gimoki,  son  of  Schmid's  first  friend  and  his  heir  in  chieftainship,  pro- 
tected them,  and  so  also  did  Oasimuro.  Not  a  thread  was  taken  ftow 
them,  not  an  uncivil  word  spoken ;  and  the  brethren  testify  that  these 
great  men  are  well  disposed  except  when  they  come  at  aguardiente 
(brandy),  and  then  they  are  beside  themselves.  Even  in  their  cups,  however, 
Oppelo  (the  missionary)  and  his  companion  were  sacred  from  assault. 

The  desultory  life  of  a  Patagonian  favom*s  not  mental  or  religioos 
improvement.  Of  this  persuaded,  the  brethren  left  them  to  form  a  perma- 
nent station  on  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  this  at  the  last  account  was  maintained 
with  the  hope  that  thither  the  wanderers  would  come,  settle,  be  taught, 
believe,  and  live. 

Across  the  straits  of  Magellan  lies  the  archipelago  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
called  Fireland,  on  account  of  the  many  native  fires  seen  by  the  discoverer. 
One  of  this  group  is  large,  called  King  Charles'  Southland ;  but,  beyond 
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a  harbour  or  two  on  its  BOuthem  coast,  little  b  known  of  it  or  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  i^pearance  is  like  Patagonia  on  the  north  and  east,  but 
towards  south  and  west  mountainous  and  woody.  From  this  island, 
separated  bj  a  long  channel,  called  after  H.M.S.  Beagle,  are  two  long 
isUnds,  called  Navarine  to  the  east,  and  Hoste  to  the  west.  They  are 
coTered  to  considerable  extent  with  hills  and  woods,  but  have  likewise 
mocb  open  cultivable  land,  and  good  harbour  approaches.  The  natives 
are  in  two  tribes,  Alikhoolip  to  the  west,  and  Greppoc  to  the  east.  Their 
languages  differ  almost  totally ;  but  their  persons  and  habits  are  alike. 
For  the  rest  of  the  archipelago,  they  are  small  islands,  single  or  in  groups, 
and  finish  with  Horn  Island,  whereon  is  the  cape  so  well  known  to  returning 
passengers  from  Australia.  Canoe  men  and  fishers  inhabit  all  but  the 
mainland,  whilst  the  beach  provides  a  supply  of  mussels  and  limpets.  The 
poor  people  stay  to  gather  its  harvest ;  but  having  exhausted  it,  embarking 
fifes,  and  children,  and  dogs  in  the  clumsy  but  useful  apology  for  a 
ressel  they  possess,  the  party,  generally  mustering  from  twenty  to  thirty 
persons,  paddle  off  to  another  cove.  Fish  are  drawn  from  the  kelp  without 
hooks  to  the  lines ;  larger  ones  are  speared,  and  so  are  porpoises  and  sea 
M ;  large  mussels  and  crabs  are  brought  up  out  of  deep  water  by  the 
dinng  women.  Birch-trees  yield  a  fungous  parasite  in  great  quantities, 
s&d  the  margins  of  the  shore  plenty  of  dandelions,  whilst  bushes  and 
shrubs  in  their  season  lend  berries  for  change  of  diet.  The  fish,  and  fowl, 
and  flesh,  are  roasted ;  vegetables  eaten  raw.  These  poor  men  wear  no 
<Jothes,  unless  a  narrow  cloak  on  the  back,  half  of  which  only  it  covers, 
can  be  dignified  by  this  name.  They  are  in  face  and  form  like  their  giant 
neighbours  ;  but  their  stature  is  as  much  below  ours  as  the  Patagonian  is 
above. 

On  a  mound  of  shells,  and  round  a  hollow  in  its  top,  a  conical  booth  is 
•et  up ;  and  there,  round  a  wood  fire,  in  the  midst  lies  the  naked  Fire- 
lander,  curled  up  with  knees  to  breast  and  heels  to  fiank,  and  his  family 
and  friends  form  the  circle,  each  resting  his  head  for  pillow  on  his  neigh- 
bour's thigh. 

These  men  in  the  -ends  of  the  earth  we  went  foith  from  privileged 
England  to  seek  and  to  save,  at  our  Master's  command,  and  after  our 
Master's  example.  We  would  first  do  them  good  in  body  and  estate,  till, 
bating  learnt  to  speak  Firelandic,  we  could  teach  their  mind  and  reach 
their  heart." 


lElebteiDS  anH  Xottces. 

Memoir  of  Bishop  Maclctmie.     By  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.  Dean  of 
£ly.    Cambridge :  Deightons. 

^W  lean  in  Central  Africa  ;  a  History  of  tlie  Universities  Mission  ; 

1»^fpared  by  order  of  the  General  Comimttee.     London  :  Adlard. 
^EBE  two  publications  concern  a  subject  associated  in  the  thoughts 
^^  all  with  sorrow  and  anxiety.     In  the  former  of  them  we  are  pre- 
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Bented  with,  a  biography  of  the  lamented  founder  of  the  Zambesi 
Mission,  by  one  of  a  kindred  mind,  who  knew  him  intimately  ^m  the 
time  of  his  going  to  Cambridge  to  that  of  his  departure  to  the  land 
where  he  was  to  leave  the  Church  "  his  burial-place  for  a  possession.*' 
The  second  of  these  publications  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
chequered  career  of  the  Central  African  Mission  itself,  from  its  origin^'' 
tion  down  to  the  date  of  recent  advices  from  the  Cape. 

It  is  most  touching  to  read  in  Dean  Goodwin's  book  the  manner 
which  Mackenzie  came  to  be  interested  in  the  Livingston  movemem 
with  what  holy  simplicity  he  considered  and  prayed  over  the  questioi 
whether  he  was  not  one  whom  God  called  to  go  abroad  to  the  worlcr-- 
There  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  made — congenial  society,  a  distin- — " 
guished  University  position,  and  the  certainty  of  good  prefermen" 
awaiting  him  ;  but  "  all  these  things  he  counted  as  dross."  His  deci- 
sion once  made,  Mackenzie  was  not  the  man  to  swerve  from  his  aim 
henceforward  his  whole  existence,  though  externally  as  calm  ard  gentle 
in  its  business  as  ever,  was  devoted  to  one  all-mastering  purpose^-^ 
Knowing  him  as  we  did  ourselves  in  some  degree,  we  mean  what  w^^ 
are  writing. 

Though  it  pleased  the  Most  High  to  cut  oflf  Mackenzie  in  the  midB""=^ 
of  his  days,  amid  physical  sufferings  heightened — as  it  seems  to  us- 
by  the  heartless  superstition  of  the  heathen,  and  uncheered  by  ani^ 
prospect  of  the  permanence  of  the  results  of  his  toil,  Mackenzie  ha-  ^ 
not  lived  in  vain.     In  the  words  carved  on  a  tomb  which  must  ofte^ 
have  met  his  eye  in  the  college  chapel  where  he  found  it  good  to  be  ;^ 
worshipper  day  by  day,  ^^moriendo  vick  ;^  and  his  example  remains 
encourage  or,  it  may  be,  to  shame  us. 

Dean  Goodwin  has  admirably  executed  his  task ;  he  has  given 
the  very  man  himself,  ever  so  marvellously  serene, — ^and  withal  so  mi 
vellously  busy — suaviter  in  modoy  fortUer  in  re.  Yet  tliis  memoir 
no  blind  panegyric,  and  failings  and  mistakes  in  the  career  of  il 
subject  are  honestly  noted.  What  Dean  Groodwin  says,  for  instano^^ 
of  the  course  which  Mackenzie  took  in  dealing  with  the  Ajawa  slav^^ 
dealers,  is  thoroughly  impartial. 

These  two  publications  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  modem  missions,  and  we  especially  tender  our  thanks  to  Dean 
Goodwin  for  the  manner  in  which  ho  has  written  the  biography  of  \m 
beloved  friend.  May  the  clouds  which  still  so  threateningly  hang  over 
the  mission  to  the  Zambesi  be  dispersed  !  May  it  be  granted  to  us  era 
long  to  receive  better  tidings  from  that  land  which  God  made  a  garden, 
but  which  man  has  turned  into  a  desert. 
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Onuiij^  Free  SiaU  and  Bamto  Afmian  :  Occasional  Paper,  No,  /.,  con- 
taking  the  BMap's  Journal,  July  to  October,  1863.  (6d.)  London  : 
Skeffington,  and  Church  Press  Company. 

This  is  a  simple  but  most  interesting  narrative  of  Bishop  Twells* 
▼oyage  out,  and  his  first  entrance  on  the  field  of  his  future  labours. 
The  account  of  the  Bishop's  movements  is  carried  on  to  his  reaching 
Hloemfontein.  Since  then,  we  leam,  from  other  sources,  that  he  has 
'been  to  Philippolis  and  won  a  guarantee  of  300/.  a  year  for  a  clergyman  ; 
to  Fauresmith,  and  placed  Mr.  Clulee  in  ministerial  charge  of  it ;  and 
a^^ain  to  Smithfield,  where  he  held  a  confirmation.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cape  ;  but  must  now  have  returned  thence. 

The  Bishop  in  the  pamphlet  before  us  declares  that  he  is  in  no 
respect  disappointed  with  country  or  people,  and  that  his  hopes  for  the 
Ohnrch  are  greater  than  he  can  venture  to  express.  He  thus  sums  up 
liis  opinion  of  the  Free  States  : — 

"  1.  The  climate,  I  fully  believe,  deserves  all  that  has  been  sud  of  it. 
T*l)e  heat  of  summer  is,  no  doubt,  trying  to  many,  and  will  be  to  me ;  but 
even  then  the  early  mornings,  the  evenings,  and  the  nights,  are  deliciously 
fine  and  cool.  At  present  the  air  is  most  enjoyable ;  much  more  so  than 
tlie  Cape,  or  Port  Elizabeth,  or  Grahamstown. 

2.  The  country  is  in  its  infancy,  and  has  laboured,  and  does  labour, 
uiMler  many  disadrantages ;   but  it  must  become  a  prosperous  country 
tuder  a  good  government.      Living  here  ought  not  to  be  expensive,  and 
"Would  not  be  with  a  better  supply  of  water  (which  may  easily  be  secured 
bj  making  dams),  and  good  English  labour.     All  people  assure  me  that 
iui  English  labourer,  mason,  or  artisan,  if  sober,  mu^i  do  well.     Also  an 
^glish  farmer,  with  small  capital,  must  make  a  good  income.     The  only 
iTistances  of  failure  are  when  men  speculate  beyond  reason,  and  (too  often 
the  caee)  when  they  turn  out  drunkards.     Wages  of  English  workmen  are 
▼eiy  high,  and  they  are  so  much  in  request  that  they  become  quite  inde- 
pendent, and  if  one  wants  anything  done  we  have  to  ask  with  great  polite- 

3.  The  people  are  very  mixed  in  race  and  character,  but  there  are  some 
superior  men  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  great  good  may  be  done  by 
i^g  the  general  tone  of  society.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  neces- 
%of  the  Church  Mission,  and  think  it  has  been  planted  at  a  time  when 
^  results  may  be  expected.  We  are  received  everywhere  with  expres- 
^  of  thankfulness  on  the  part  of  Dutch,  English,  and  natives.  This 
^>ioming,  two  native  women,  a  mother  and  daughter,  called  with  a  great 
^re  to  see  me.  Mrs.  Prince  acted  as  interpreter.  The  elderly  woman 
fpoke  in  a  most  touching  manner,  and  said, '  God  had  heard  her  prayers 
^  sending  us.'  This  is  only  a  single  example  of  the  feeling  shown  by  all. 
^  Butch  minister  here  called  on  me  yesterday,  and  was  accompanied 
^7  his  wife.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  diat  English  clergy  had  come  to 
^  country.  He  says  he  shall  send  his  children  to  our  school.  Now, 
bowing  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  Dutch  generally,  this  is  satis- 

NO.  CCL  K 
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factory.  Also  I  hear  that  the  acting  President  of  the  State,  who  is  a 
*  Dopper/  has  said  that  he  is  very  glad  English  clergy  have  come,  aud 
thinks  they  will  do  good." 

Bishop  Twells  is,  wo  believe,  in  urgent  want  of  a  clergyman  for 
Bloemfontein,  to  whom  lio  promises  a  stipend  of  200 L  per  annum,  and 
of  one  for  Philippolis.  If  our  mention  of  this  helps  to  stir  up  fedthful 
men  to  offer  themselves,  we  shall  be  glad. 


(1)  Trial  of  Dr,  ColensOj  Bishop  of  Nataly  before  tlie  Metropolitan  Bishop 
of  Capetown.     London  :  G.  Stareot,  30,  ComhilL     Price  2s, 

(2)  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstown^  ai  his  Third  Visitalioni 
held  in  the  GatJtedral,  Graharnstotm,  an  the  2ith  June,  1863.  Gra- 
hamstown :  Campbells. 

(3)  English  Biblical  Criticism,  and  the  Pentaieuchy  from  a  German  poin^ 
of  view.     Vol,  /.     Longmans.     Price  6«. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Cape,  in  the  trial  of  the  absen' 
Bishop  Colenso,  have  been  reprinted  from  the  Cape  Argus,  in  a  com. 
pact  and  cheap  volume  of  405  pages.  As  the  whole  of  the  Churcl 
Press  has  bestowed  on  these  proceedings  the  attention  they  well  de 
serve,  we  need  not  say  much  about  them  here.  Fairness,  upon  tii 
whole,  and  theological  erudition,  are  conspicuous  in  theuL  The  SouUa 
African  Church  has  acquitted  herself  excellently  in  an  affair  which  n. 
one  could  expect  would,  so  early  in  her  history,  have  constrained  he 
thus  to  give  an  answer  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her.  Those  who  ai 
fond  of  saying  that  rationalistic  error  must  be  met  not  by  prosecutioik. 
but  by  refutations,  will  find,  in  perusing  these  proceedings,  the  fallac 
of  their  antithesis.  Authority  is  not  seen  in  action  here  without  giviB 
reasons  for  what  it  does. 

The  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  "we  have  strangely  ov« 
looked  till  now.  It  is  a  masterly  and  sound  vindication  of  the  He: 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  position  they  held  in  the  primitive  ages,  and  " 
acquired  at  the  hands  of  the  Eeformers.  The  Bishop  of  Grahamsto^ 
has  evidently  been  no  inattentive  observer  of  the  general  phenom^ 
in  the  theological  world  in  our  days,  and  he  contents  himself  with 
mere  rechauffee  of  our  standard  insular  divinity,  and  avoids  the  \ 
frequent  identification  of  pious  opinions  as  to  theories  of  inspirafci< 
with  the  fundamental  verity  that  there  is  a  written  Word  of  God  eve 
as  there  is  a  Personal  Word  of  God. 

The  third  work  at  the  head  of  this  notice  has  a  peculiar  character  oi 
its  own.     Say  what  men  will,  there  is  something  in  the  diversity  (A 
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nationality  which  leaves  an  almost  ineffaceable  mark  upon  even  theo- 
logical productions.  It  is  a  felicitous  meeting  this,  of  German  scholar- 
ship and  Anglican  Churchmanship.  Dr.  Arnold's  name  is  well  known 
in  connexion  with  his  treatise  on  Islam  and  his  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  Mahommedan  world  to  the  missionary  sympathies  of  Christen- 
dom; and  here  we  meet  with  the  exhibition  of  the  same  patient 
scholarly  examination,  history,  and  summing  up  of  the  subject  of 
rationalism  as  we  have  witnessed  in  his  treatment  of  the  more  open 
enemy  of  the  Gospel  Especially  to  those  who  have  studied  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  modem  Germany — so  different  from  both  our  own 
and  that  of  the  old  Lutherans  and  Philippists — would  we  commend  the 
perusal  of  Dr.  Arnold's  book ;  but  all  divinity  students  who  wish  to 
take  a  thorough  dose  of  the  antidote  to  Dr.  Colenso's  bane,  will  meet 
with  what  they  seek  in  this  Anglo-German  work. 


The  Scottish  Guardian.     No.  I.     February,  1864.     Edinburgh :   R. 

Grant  and  Sons.     Price  Sixpence, 

This  periodical  is  intended  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ScoUish  Eccle- 

fiattical  Journal — the  old  friend  of   ours  it  has  superseded — as   a 

monthly  organ  of  the  sister  Church  across  the  Tweed.     It  is  truly 

8aid  in  the  prospectus,  that  "there  are  many  ignorant  of  what  the 

Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  ia  doing ;  while  others  deeply  interested 

^  her  welfare  have  no  means  of  learning  any  particulars  with  regard 

*o  her."     The  Scottish  Church,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  day, 

^  not  been  sufficiently  "  advertised,"  failing  thus  in  the  opposite  ex- 

^me  to  her  Presbyterian  rivals,  especially  that  youngest  and  most 

•fuming  of  them,  the  so-called  Free-Kirk.    Even  here  in  England,  the 

effects  of  this  reticence  have  been  highly  prejudicial ;  but  only  those 

^ho  have  mixed  in  Protestant  society  on  the  continent,  or  held  inter^ 

^orse  with  Churchmen  of  Scandinavia,  can  adequately  apprehend  how 

^uch  has  hereby  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  Keformed  Episcopacy. 

The  present  number  contains  a  variety  of  well- written  articles  and 
^^views,  of  ecclesiastical,  historical,  and  literary  interest  Among  the 
^rtidee,  we  may  especially  notice  here  that  upon  "  The  Finance  of  the 
episcopal  Church,"  firom  which  the  following  extract  will  show  how 
>eiy  properly  it  begins  upon  page  1 : — 

**  An  amended  code  of  laws  and  regulations  was  agreed  upon  at  a 
tneeting  of  our  Church  Society,  held  in  Edinburgh,  January  I3th,  1864. 
It  IS  the  great  object  now  before  the  Church  that  there  be  secured  an 
independent  annud  income  for  each  See  of  500Z. ;  that  every  pastoral 
cliai^  shall  have  a  fixed  income  of  not  less  than  1001,  a  year,  indepen- 
dent of  what  may  be  annually  contributed  by  the  congregation  in  form  of 
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seat-rents  or  offertories ;  and  that,  as  objects  subordinate  to  these,  gran 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  shall  be  made  for  educational  ai 
building  purposes,  whether  in  case  of  churches,  parsonages,  or  schoo 
These  do  not  seem  unreasonable  expectations,  and  we  are  convinced  thj 
bj  a  little  more  energy  and  unity  of  action,  they  would  soon  be  attained 

We  heartily  wish  this  periodical  the  success  it  will  deserve,  if  co 
tinned  with  the  spirit  which  characterizes  tlie  number  before  us.  "V 
should  not  forget  to  add  that  the  "Correspondence"  department  co 
tains  a  third  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Pratt,  of  Cruden,  "  On  tl 
Scandinavian  Churches,"  in  continuance  of  the  series  already  begi 
by  him  in  the  lato  Ecclesiastical  Journal. 


The  New  York  Church  Review,  for  January  (London :  Triibners),  h 
two  able  articles  on  the  question  of  Intercommunion  with  the  Orient 
Church.  These  articles  show  no  disposition  to  renounce  any  of  tl 
gain  of  the  Reformation,  no  disposition  to  barter  any  part  of  the  tm 
for  peace.  Tliis  number  contains  also  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Ear 
Annals  of  the  American  Church,  which  show  that  Puritanism  b 
been  as  great  a  falsifier  of  history  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  01 
The  other  articles  are,  as  usual,  well  worth  reading. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Mozley  :  — 

A  Help  to  Devotion;  for  Young  and  Urdeamed  Christians,  "i 
tended  chiefly  for  such  children  in  parochial  schools  as  are  not  alreat 
provided  with  something  fuller ;"  very  well  adapted  to  its  aim. 

The  Sunshine  of  the  Soul ;  addressed  to  the  Young  after  Confirm 
tion;  by  the  author  of  "Thoughts  on  the  Church  Catechism."  (8c 
This  is  a  second  edition,  enlarged. 

Events  of  the  Month;  a  Magazine  of  news,  literature,  science,  ai 
general  information.  Part  I.  (6</.)  This  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  ha 
way  publication  between  a  newspaper  and  a  magazine,  in  the  o 
sense ;  and  it  is  fairly  done. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Rivington  : — 

A  Sermon  On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testametit,  preached  at  tl 
Special  Evening  Service  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  Sunday,  Jan.  10, 1 
the  Rev.  Canon  Wordsworth,  D.D.  We  take  this  occasion  of  te 
dering  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  learned  author  for  his  energetic  d 
fence,  in  this  and  other  writings,  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptun 
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The  leoent  failure  of  jostice  in  the  case  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews 
makes  his  Tindications  of  this  root-truth  of  higher  value,  if  possible, 
than  ever  before. 


Tk  Psalms,  as  interpreted  of  Christ:  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wil- 
UAM8,  RD.  VoL  L  This  is  a  book  that  will  not  fiail  to  be  greatly 
prized  by  those  who  would  gain  an  insight  into  the  deep  evangelical 
meaning  of  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  Church  hath 
variant  of  our  Lord  Himself  for  making  such  copious  use. 


SUMMARY. 

Wi  are  deeply  mored  at  the  persecution  inflicted  on  the  southern 

(iiocesefl  of  the  Scandinavian  Church  by  the  German  invaders  of  Den- 

oiark.    Divine  Service  in  Danbh,  Frisian,  or  Dutch,  is  prohibited,  by 

ouutial  law ;  the  clergy  are  driven  from  their  benefices  and  homes  ;  only 

the  eoDgregations  and  pastors  of  German  immigrants  are  exempt  from 

iQolestation.     Our  private  correspondence  from  Denmark  gives  us  details 

of  most  painful  interest,  but  we  trust  that  this  fiery  trial  of  our  brethren 

^U  not  be  permitted  to  be  of  long  continuance ;  and  we  believe  that  its 

ctfect  upon  the  Scandinavian  Church  wiU  be  overruled  for  her  lasting 

good. 

The  Bishop  of  Mauritius  is  on  his  return  to  his  diocese,  and  from  thence 
^ill  superintend,  for  the  present,  our  Missions  in  Madagascar. 

On  Sunday,  December  20th,  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  held  an  Ordina- 
tion in  the  Cathedral  of  his  Diocese,  when  six  candidates  were  admitted 
^  Priest's,  and  four  to  Deacon's  orders.  "  This  number,"  says  the  Mis- 
^ary  Gleaner,  "  is  we  believe  unprecedented  in  Ceylon,  and  augurs 
favourably  for  the  extension  of  the  Church's  evangelical  work  here." 


Ohuhch  BuiLDDfO  nc  New  Zealand. — The  Bishop  of  Christchurch 
S^^es  the  palm  for  church-building  to  Otago,  which,  he  says,  has  the  best 
<^Qrch  and  choir  in  all  New  Zealand.  Otago  was  originally  entirely 
^'^tch  and  Presbyterian.  *r 


IWrry  Coxxeok,  Toronto. — The  following  is  from  the  Toronto 
^^rdian  :— 

"  The  Bishops  of  the  English  Church  in  Canada,  have  given  their  judg- 
^t  mpeetiDg  the  teaching  of  the  Provost  Whitaker,  the  dispute 
'^•pccting  it  having  been  submitted  to  them  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
^<*ege.    The  Bishop  of  Huron  complained  that  a  strong  Romanizing 
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tendency  was  manifest  in  the  Provost's  teaching,  and  of  course  his  jnd 
mcnt  is  to  the  same  effect  now;  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  is  1 
Metropolitan,  decides  that  the  complaint  relates  to  mere  matters  of  pri?i 
opinion,  on  which  the  Church  has  not  pronounced,  and  that  there  is 
evidence  of  any  of  the  students  having  joined  the  Church  of  Rome ;  1 
Bishop  of  Toronto  decides  in  favour  of  the  Provost ;  the  Bishop 
Ontario  decides  that  the  teaching  is  not  unscriptural,  nor  contrary  to  1 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  leading  to  tiie  Church  of  Ron 
and  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  decides,  though  he  does  not  share  in  some 
the  Provost's  opinions,  that  he  finds  nothing  contrary  to  what  the  Chui 
teaches,  or  that  the  Church  docs  not '  permit '  any  one  to  hold.'' 


Sandvtich  Islands. — ^The  rumour  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Haw 
is  confirmed.  lie  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  months,  but  i 
unexpectedly  carried  off  by  diarrhoea  on  November  30th  last  He  wai 
very  able  and  excellent  man ;  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  work  of  elevati 
his  people ;  and  he  was  the  main  stay  of  the  English  Mission  which  wi 
out  at  his  request  a  year  ago,  and  to  which  he  looked  as  the  great  mei 
of  their  regeneration.  The  Mission  will  now  doubly  need  the  sympat 
and  the  help  of  England. 

Prince  Lot  Kamehameha,  the  brother  of  the  late  King,  succeeds  und 
the  title  of  Kamehameha  V.  He  has  confirmed  the  Prime  Minister,  H 
Wyllie,  in  this  ofiice,  and  given  assurances  to  the  Bishop  of  his  suppc 
to  the  Mission. 


Society  fob  Pbomoting  Chbistian  Knowledge. — Tuesday,  Feb, 
1864.     Bishop  Chapman  in  the  chair. 

The  fii-st  Report  of  the  Calcutta  Diocesan  Vernacular  Committece  ^ 
laid  before  the  meeting. 

This  Committee  was  founded  by  Bishop  Middleton  in  1815,  but  vc 
little  was  done  in  the  publication  of  vernacular  works.  In  1861,  on  t 
recommendation  of  the  Bishop,  it  was  divided  into  two  Committees ;  t 
object  of  one,  to  supply  the  European  communities  in  India  with  i 
Home  Society's  publications ;  while  the  other  addressed  itself  to  the  is 
of  providing  vernacular  books  and  tracts  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Indi 
Church. 

The  Vernacular  Committee  has  now  undertaken  to  print,  a  Hin 
Translation  of  **  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Sells 
Roorkec,  the  Prayer  Book  having  been  long  translated  into  Urdu,  but  n 
tiU  now  into  Hindi ;  a  much-needed  scriptural  comment  on  the  Chun 
Catechism  hi  Bengdli ;  and  a  Bengdli  tract  by  the  Rev.  J.  Vaugba 
giving  an  account  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar.  Tlv 
have  also  contributed  lOOrs.  towards  the  expenses  of  a  Burmese  Traosli 
tion  of  "  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,"  recently  completed  by  M 
Marks  of  Moulmein,  and  printed  at  Rangoon. 

The  Report  for  1863  of  the  Bombay  Diocesan  Conunittee  was  al 
read,  in  which  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  longing  on  the  part  of  ma 
of  the  educated  Parsees  for  some  foim  of  sound  words  to  use  in  th( 
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devotions ;  and  that  a  very  intelligent  Parsee,  whose  daughter  is  in  Miss 
Prescott's  school,  had  undertaken  to  try  and  translate  the  Litany  into  the 
Guzer&ttee  language ! 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  (Halifax,  January 
21),  commending  the  application  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hensley,  Professor  of 
Bifinity,  King's  College,  Windsor,  for  assistance  towards  building  a 
church  in  the  district  called  "  The  Forks,"  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  mother  church.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  250^.  of  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  raised  150/.  The  Mission  is  important,  as  forming  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  candidates  for  the  Ministry  in  Pastoral 
Theology.  The  Theological  Students,  of  whom  there  were  22  at  King's 
College  during  the  last  term,  are  required  to  reside  for  four  years,  during 
the  first  three  of  which  they  go  through  the  regular  and  undergraduate 
eooise,  in  addition  to  their  attendance  on  the  Theological  Lectures ;  and 
the  subsequent  time  is  devoted  specially  to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  to 
training  in  the  practical  part  of  their  future  profession.  They  accompany 
Mr.  Hensley  every  Sunday  to  the  district,  and  are  engaged  in  pastoral 
work  under  his  superintendence. 

The  Bishop  asked  for  another  grant,  similar  to  that  made  to  him  in 
April,  1860, — (1 501.) — for  the  promotion  of  the  Society's  objects  through- 
out the  two  provinces  of  his  Diocese.  The  last  erant  had  been  expended 
upon  11  Churches  and  in  2  grants  of  Books.  The  average  of  grants,  had 
heen  less  than  13/.  to  each  Uhurch ;  but  this  sum  had  encouraged  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  made  no  attempt.  The  Bishop  had  now  two 
pressing  applications  from  very  poor  Missions  in  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Hie  Board  consented  to  the  Bishop's  request. 

The  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  having  requested  grants  of  Books 
for  lending  libraries  at  Ardrishaig  and  Loch-Gilp-Head,  these  were  voted 
hj  the  Board  to  the  amount  of  51.  towards  each  library. 

The  Secretaries  havmg  made  a  statement  that  they  had  more  than 
exhausted  the  grant  of  2501.  placed  in  their  hands  in  July,  1862,  towards 
forwarding  to  Italy,  as  demands  might  arise,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  for  dis- 
trihntion,  an  additional  grant  of  1507.  was  voted  by  the  Board. 

The  Secretaries  having  stated  that,  in  continuation  of  a  work  arising 
out  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  when  a  grant  of  Diglot  Prayer 
Boob  and  other  publications  was  placed  at  their  disposal  for  distribution 
wnong  Foreigners  visiting  London,  they  had  during  the  past  year  dis- 
^l>Qted  m  like  manner  Books,  &c.  in  foreign  languages,  to  the  amount  of 
24/.  4«.  lOd. ;  the  Board  granted  241.  4«.  10c?.  to  cover  this  expenditure. 

Several  grants  of  Books,  &c,  were  made  to  various  applicants ;  among 
^m  six  copies  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  to  the  Eev.  H.  C.  Rcichardt, 
Cairo,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  together  with  some 
Araaenian  Prayer  Books  and  Arabic  Tracts. 


Society  fob  thb  Pbopagation  of  thb  Gospel. — The  Annual 
n»«eting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  February  19th,  the  third  Friday  in 
^  month,  at  a  quarter  before  twelve.  Bishop  Chapman  was  in  the  chair : 
^  Biahop  of  Down,  the  Bishop  of  Melbom-ne,  Sir  Walter  James,  the 
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Hight  Hon.  J.  H.  Mowbray,  M.P.  and  an  unusuallj  large  nmnl 
members  were  present.  After  the  election  of  officers,  a  minute  relatj 
the  lamented  death  of  O.  W.  Giles  Puller,  Esq.  M.P.  a  Vice-Pra 
of  the  Society,  was  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The  Au 
and  the  Treasurers  presented  their  Reports.  The  thanks  of  the  S( 
were  voted  to  a  large  number  of  clergymen  and  gentlemen,  who  i 
past  year  have  given  their  unpaid  services  to  the  Society  as  deputat 
also  to  Dr.  G.  Budd,  the  Honorary  Consulting  Physician.  E 
Dickinson,  Esq.  was  elected  a  Vice-President ;  and  Sir  John  A 
J.  Walter,  Esq.  M.P.  J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.  and  the  Eev.  C.  W.  ] 
were  elected  members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  in  lieu  of  four  mei 
who  retire  in  accordance  with  bye-law  5.  Notice  was  given  that  T.  Ti 
Esq.  the  Rev.  T.  Nevin,  and  G.  France,  Esq.  will  be  proposed  a 
next  meeting  as  members  of  the  Standing  Committee.  The  Society' 
was  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  a  Power  of  Attorney  authorising  the  I 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  the  est 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  Leaver.  The  Society's  Attorneys  for  the  Leigh  Esta 
South  Australia,  were  authorised  to  borrow  a  sum  of  6,000Z.  on  the  s© 
of  die  Estate.  A  few  gi*ants  of  small  amount  were  sanctioned  ;  and  1 
were  read  from  the  Bishops  of  Victoria,  Adelaide,  and  Christcl 
Several  members  were  added  to  the  coi^poration. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bbhop  of  Adelaide  (Bishop's  ( 
Adelaide,  December,  23,  1863),  calling  attention  to  the  circumsi 
that  the  portion  of  Australia  between  the  northern  boundary  of 
Australia  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  including  Port  Essington,  and  a- 
adjacent  islands,  which  has  been  temporarily  annexed  to  the 
Australian  Province,  is  now  about  to  be  settled.  The  Bishop  ui^ 
the  Society  the  advisability  of  making  some  immediate  provision  fi 
spiritual  wants  of  the  first  settlers.  "  The  new  settlement  is  not  induf 
the  Adelaide  diocese,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  a  long  coast  voySj 
an  arduous  journey  through  the  bush.  As  Port  Essington  is  dc 
James'  Straits  and  the  Dutch  Oriental  Possessions,  there  is  likely  to 
a  brisk  ti'ade,  with  India  especially  ;  and  from  the  great  heat,  the  1 
required  will  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  performed  by  cooli 
Chinese ;  on  which  account  there  will  probably  be  here  a  nef 
interesting  field  for  Missionary  work." 

Russia. — ^The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  with  regard  to  the 
Episcopate  in  Lithuania,  was  in  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  with  the 
as  that  in  which  the  King  of  Italy  is  involved,  is  reported  to  have  fiD 
the  vacant  Sees  without  waiting  longer.  The  consecration  of  thre< 
prelates  took  place  on  January  7,  at  Wilna.  According  to  tlie  Br 
Independance — **  The  authorisation  for  the  nomination  of  those  Bi 
having  met  with  some  obstacles  at  Rome,  the  Emperor  acted  wiUm 
and  appointed  those  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  without  the  appro) 
or  intervention  of  the  Pope,  contenting  himself  with  having  theii 
secration  sanctioned  by  the  Superior  Ecclesiastical  Catholic  Coun 
St.  Petersburg.     This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  has  taken  p 
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THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  CURIALISM  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ITALY. 

A  8U0CBSFUL  stand  has  lately  been  made  on  the  Continent,  in  two 
Unportant  points,  against  the  attempts  of  Cnrialism.  The  supporters 
of  this  extravagant  theory  of  the  Papal  claims,  in  their  desire  to  deny 
tte  Episcopate  the  possession  of  any  independent  power,  have  long 
^n  striving  to  efface  the  vestiges  of  National  Church  diversity  which 
•tt«t  the  exeidse  of  such  power  in  times  past,  and  are  now  endea- 
voring to  save  the  threatened  sovereignty  of  Rome— regarded  by 
^QQ  as  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  their  system — at  the  hazard 
of  a  rupture  with  the  entire  people  of  Italy^  by  excommunicating,  as 
^  beietics,  the  most  esteemed  and  most  theologically  contented  of  the 
litlian  prieeihood.  At  both  these  points  a  check  has  been  sustained 
which  is  worthy  of  record. 

h  France,  since  that  remarkable  Concordat  between  the  elder 
^^•poleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII.,  by  which  the  Christian  Church 
^  restored  to  legal  recognition  at  the  expense  of  so  much  of  her 
^lic  liberties  and  institutions,  the  old  spirit  which  had  worked 
^6r  the  forms  of  Gallicanism  and  Jansenism,  was  ill  able  to  prevent 
^  execution  of  the  &tal  designs  of  its  Ultramontane  antagonists. 
Oioatly  as  the  Concordat  had  strengthened  the  Pope's  power  over  the 
'lench  Church,  there  survived  a  silent  but  emphatic  protest  against  it, 
ni  suuiy  diocesan  varieties  of  ritual }  and  the  gradual  destruction  of 
these  varieties  has  been  sedulously  and  until  now  effectually  attempted. 

HO.  CCIL  L 
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We  shall  not  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  deplorable  process 
but  confine  ourselves  to  what  may  be  gleaned  from  three  letters  ^  sign© 
"  Sophronius  "  in  the  Ohservateur  Caiholiqv£y  which  have  been  greatl 
instrumental  in  arresting  it.  From  this  source  we  learn  that^  thirt 
years  ago,  there  were  more  than  sixty  dioceses  in  Prance  which  had 
Galhcan  Eite,  but  that  now  all  of  these  but  two  or  three  have  adopte 
the  modem  Eoman  Liturgy.  There  are  now  more  than  eighty  diocest 
thus  Romanized  IN'ot  one,  however,  has  accepted  the  new  Litui^ 
purely  and  simply ;  each  diocese  had  some  proper  festivals  of  saint 
some  peculiar  solemnities,  some  Gallican  customs,  and  these  have  bee 
carried  on  into  the  new  ritual,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Eoman  regoL 
tions  standing  in  the  way.  But  such  a  measure  of  uniformity  wit 
Eome  seems  to  be  getting  less  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  innovatiii 
party. 

When  the  original  Gallican  rites  of  the  "Ephesine  family"  wei 
abolished  by  Charlemagne  and  Pope  Adrian  I.,  the  Sacramentaiy  ( 
St  Gregory  became  thenceforward  the  typal  book  in  France ;  and  thi 
was  subsequently  far  less  departed  from  in  that  country  than  in  Ital^ 
In  1 570,  the  Pope,  St.  Pius  V.,  having  corrected  the  Eoman  Miss: 
and  Breviary,  obliged  all  Churches  to  adopt  them,  except  such  as  he 
been  in  possession  of  a  particular  Eite  for  more  than  200  years.  1 
consequence,  several  provincial  Councils  were  held  in  France  ;  sk 
though  some  of  these  consented  to  a  wholesale  adoption  of  that  k 
formed  Liturgy,  most  of  them  merely  resolved  to  correct  their  ov 
old  books. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  reasons,  or  rather  pretexts  for  whic 
after  three  centuries  of  comparative  quiet^  Eome  is  now  bent  on  extd 
pating  all  the  French  diocesan  Uses.  Though  these  Uses  took  the 
origin  more  than  1,000  years  ago,  from  the  Sacramontary  of  Grego 
the  Great^  at  the  instance  of  the  Popes  and  on  the  pretext  of  uni^ 
the  Ultramontanes  now  seek  their  extermination  on  the  same  preta:: 
alleging  that  they  have  been  infected  by  Jansenism.  It  is  said  tl: 
there  have  been  introduced  into  the  Liturgies  many  passages  contas 
ing  this  heresy,  and  many  of  the  hymns  have  been  contributed 
suspected  Jansenists.  The  reply  of  "  Sophronius "  to  this  charge 
worthy  of  notice  by  those  amongst  us  who  may  feel  troubled  by  tb.< 
doubts  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  certain  foreigners  who  influenced  ^ 
second  revision  of  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  "  tu  quoque"  arj 
ment  here  is  strong.  To  say  nothing  of  the  morality  of  the  Jesu 
Strada,  Galluzzi,  and  Petrucd,  who  amended,  or  rather  debased,  t 
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Eoman  Hymns  under  Urban  VIIL,  what,  asks  "  Sophronius,'*  is 
Dr.Passaglia^  the  author  of  the  Bull  "  Inefiabilis,"  which  only  last  year 
Kqb  IX^  dividing  it  into  twenty-one  sections,  imposed  on  the  whole 
Latin  clergy  as  of  perpetual  obligation  f  Is  he  not  an  excommunicate  ? 
And  has  not  Pius  IX.  himself  given  seve]^  French  dioceses  permis- 
sion to  observe  their  local  feasts  with  the  offices  of  the  cast-oflf  French 
litaigies,  containing  even  Prefaces  in  the  Mass  composed  by  the 
"Appellant"  Boursier? 

Another  objection  taken  is,  that  the  old  French  Liturgies  aie  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  Scripture  phrases.  To  which  "  Sophronius  ** 
retorts: — 

"  So,  then,  to  serve  God  with  God's  own  Word  is  an  abuse  I  Protestants 
arer  that  the  Church  of  Bome  is  afraid  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  are  they 
perehanoe  right?  And,  I  would  ask,  if  the  people  knew  the  Gospel 
properly,  should  we  see  sold  on  Sundays  tapers,  chaplets,  medals,  and  so 
M,  not  only  at  the  porch  and  in  the  sacristy,  but  in  the  church  in  &ce 
of  the  altars  and  during  service  ?  Were  our  Lord  to  revisit  earth  corpo- 
nOj,  would  He  not  again  have  to  cleanse  the  Temple  of  buyers  and 
KDen?  But  what  regud  can  our  pastors  have  for  the  Divine  Law  ?  The 
offices  of  the  mayors,  the  prefects,  and  all  the  civil  functionaries  are  closed 
Oh  the  day  sacred  to  the  Lord,  while  ecclesiastical  secretariats  remain  open, 
even  the  whole  time  of  service." 

Another  fault  found  with  the  Gallican  Liturgies  is  the  exclusion 
^  them  of  certain  £a]se  or  uncertain  legends  '^  in  which  the  Italians 
delight  They  do  not  impose  the  obligation  of  reading,  on  St.  Syl- 
vester's day,  that  that  Pope  cured  Constantino  of  the  leprosy  by  means 
of  baptism,  and  that  this  led  to  his  conversion,  while  all  history  teaches 
^  the  emperor  was  baptized  on  his  death-bed.  They  do  not  affirm, 
tt  the  Boman  Breviary,  that  Pope  Marcellus  sacrificed  to  idols,  while 
8l  Augustine  has  shown  that  this  pretended  apostasy  is  a  calumny 
of  the  Donatists.  They  do  not  contain  that  crowd  of  miracles  and 
bonders  with  which  the  Boman  Service  Book  swarms;  not  indeed  that 
^7  deem  these  things  impossible,  but  because  to  believe  them, 
^  true,  is  unnecessary,  and  if  fjEdse,  is  hurtful  to  true  religion.'^ 
"Sophronius  "  compares,  in  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  Pius  V. — ^whose 
i^Bioe  the  Boman  Breviary  still  bears — ^with  that  of  his  successors. 
KuaY.  cut  away  the  legends  of  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St  Ur- 
•^  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  &c ;  this  was  as  much  in  the 
^y  of  leformation  as  could  be  expected  then.  But  the  Popes  since 
^  day  have  added  a  heap  of  strange  tales  about  the  exploits  of  the 
^  heroes  of  hagiology,  and  have  permitted  various  Churches  to  tise 
Teiy  legends  which  Pius  Y.  proscribed. 

l2 
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Amohg  the  matter  with  which  the  Breviary  of  Pius  V.  has  heen 
enriched  since  his  edition  of  it,  we  find  specified — 

"  The  feast  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  who  released  the  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  from  their  allegiance ;  that  of  St.  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  Faith,  bore  on  his  royal  shoulders  the  wood  for  burniug 
the  heretics ;  that  of  the  'wounds  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  that  oi 
St.  Hammond,  who  walked  on  his  mantle  on  the  sea  150  miles ;  that  d 
St.  Stanislas  the  Martvr,  whose  body  after  being  hacked  to  pieces  was 
found  by  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  re-uuited  without  a  scar ;  that  oi 
St.  Alphonso  di  Liguon,  the  great  teacher  of  the  convenient  doctrine  oi 
Probabilism  ;  and  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.'^ 

It  is  sufficiently  plain,  we  think,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Gallicaii 
Uses  arises  from  none  of  such  causes  as  those  which  '*  Sophionius ' 
says  are  alleged ;  it  springs  from  animosity  to  everything  which  re 
mains  to  show  the  unprimitiveness  of  Curialism.  The  arguments 
advanced  by  the  defenders  of  the  national  Kites  are  more  weighty 
Although  the  present  Pope  has  recommended  the  abolition  of  ihoBn 
Kites,  still,  it  is  pleaded,  he  has  not  commanded  it ;  and  how  can  h< 
really  wish  for  ritual  uniformity,  as  essential  to  complete  unity,  whili 
he  allows  Latin  priests  in  the  East  to  pass  over  to  the  Greek  Kite,  an( 
lets  alone  the  Breviaries  of  the  monastic  orders,  which,  of  course,  if  b 
chose,  are  entirely  at  his  mercy  ?  To  this  day — "  Sophronius  "  cite 
for  his  authority,  "  Dom  Gu^ranger,  premier  auteur  du  mouvemen 
liturgique  actuel " — the  priest  of  Milan  celebrates  everywhere,  even  i 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  according  to  the  Ambrosian  Rite,  though 
corresponding  permission  is  not  granted  to  the  lioman  priest  wh 
wishes  to  officiate  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  And  not  only  di 
Clement  IX.  forbid  the  "  United  Armenians  ^  of  Poland  to  chang 
their  Rite  even  for  the  Latin,  not  only  did  Benedict  XIY.  solenml 
re-affirm  the  same  rule  of  discipline,  but  Pius  IX.  himself  thus  spoil 
in  1862:— 

*^  Far  from  weakening  the  unity  of  the  Faith,  the  variety  of  Rites  pei 
mittcd  conduces  to  the  Church's  splendour  and  majesty.  Thus  is  to  I 
explained  the  conduct  of  our  predecessors,  who  not  only  have  never  con 
templated  bringing  the  Orientals  over  to  the  Latin  Rite,  but  have  express] 
declared  that  the  Holy  See  does  not  demand  of  the  Churches  of  the  Eai 
the  destruction  or  change  of  their  proper  Rites,  venerable  from  their  antiquit 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  This  See  only  requires  a  siogl 
thing  ;  namely,  that  nothing  be  introduced  into  those  Rites  contrary  to  th 
Catholic  Faith,  dangerous  to  souls,  or  derogatory  to  the  ecclesiastical  virtuei 
If  therefore  any  change  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  Oriental  Ritei 
the  innovations  arc  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Holy  See.'' 

To  this  quotation  '*  Sophronius  "  appends  the  question,  "  Are  th 
Gallican  Rites  more  heterodox  and  dangerous  to  souls  than  those  c 
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the  Orient  f  Or  if  indeed  they  deserved  to  be  called  '  Liturgie  batarde 
et  condanm6e  sortie  d'un  raisseau  infect/  then  all  the  Popes  who 
lure  communicated  in  sacris  with  the  Galilean  Church  were  patrons 
of  heresy."  And  he  accumulates  proofs  of  regard  paid  by  Popes  to 
the  pecoHar  usages  of  France,  among  which  the  well-known  advice  of 
Gr^iy  the  Great  to  our  own  St  Augustine  is  of  course  commemo- 
rated—" Use  what  you  find  worth  adopting,  sive  in  Eomand  nve  in 
OaUicoHd  EccUsid."  But  what  perhaps  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
"Sophronius,"  in  proof  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  "  G^licanism  against 
vhich  the  Curialists  rave,"  points  out  that,  as  late  as  1 806,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Indulgences  at  Eome  put  forth  an  exposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine  touching  these  things,  drawn  exclusively  from  Bossuet, 
F^D^Ion,  Bourdaloue,  and  the  Catechism  of  Montpellier. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Romanizing  party  in  France  proceed  to 
gain  their  ends  is  amusingly  described  by  "  Sophronius."  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  substitution  of  a  new  Liturgy,  they  reduce  the  minutest 
points  of  ceremonial  to  a  precise  conformity  with  Rome.  Thus  they 
gratify  at  once  their  ambition,  their  sloth,  and  their  vanity.  These 
accusations  are  made  out  in  the  Letters  with  equal  truth  and  wit,  and 
there  is  an  anecdote  given  in  illustration  of  the  last  of  them,  which, 
had  we  space  to  extract  it,  would  be  thought  to  furnish  a  good  lesson 
to  certain  extravagant  and  mischievous  innovators  among  ourselves. 
^ell  does  this  pungent  critic  observe,  that  to  scrape  together  a  heap 
of  quotations  from  buUs,  rubrics,  and  decrees,  and  thereby  gain  an  air 
of  profound  erudition,  is  much  easier  than  to  study  theology  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Bat  we  cannot  linger  over  these  exposures  of  childishness  and 
i^ligion ;  of  the  mock  humility  with  which  one  French  bishop  seats 
himself  on  the  choristers*  bench  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  of  the 
wrvility  with  which  another  prelate  applies  to  Rome  to  excuse  the  un- 
^oman  but  Catholic  customs  of  pteaching  in  the  Mass  and  of  admims- 
tering  to  the  people  in  the  Mass.  The  true  character  of  the  French 
BonuuiiziDg  party  will  be  sufficiently  seen  by  our  readers,  in  the 
•^unt  which  we  are  about  to  epitomize  of  the  recent  attempt — 
^Ppily  unsuccessful — to  introduce  the  Roman  Liturgy  into  the  Arch- 
^Jiocese  of  Lyons. 

Lyons  was  one  of  the  very  few  dioceses  which  still  preserved  a  French 
^^  and  to  this  Use  an  unusual  amount  of  attachment  existed  among 
its  clergy.  In  order,  therefore,  to  eflfect  a  change,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop adopted  a  circuitous  road.  He  placed  before  his  Chapter  a 
P^  oatensibly  for  publishing  a  supplement  to  the  Breviary  of  Rome, 
on  behalf  of  such  foreign  priests  as,  having  come  into  the  diocese 
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vrislfed  to  celebrate  the  local  feasts.  The  Chapter,  who  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  this  proposal,  nominated  three  of  their  members  to  work  with 
the  Bector  of  the  Seminary  for  its  accomplishment  One  of  the 
canons  had  been  named  while  absent:  on  his  return  he  declined 
being  on  the  committee ;  but  by  this  time  the  true  drift  of  the  pro- 
ject was  discovered  by  the  circumstance  that  the  most  material  pari 
of  the  new  book  was  already  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  can- 
didates ordained  &om  the  Seminary.  The  Chapter,  taking  alarm, 
not  only  objected  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  committee,  but,  bj 
a  majority  of  eight  against  two,  annulled  its  existence  so  far  as  lay  ii 
their  power. 

The  clergy  of  Lyons,  on  finding  themselves  threatened  with  the  loa 
of  the  cherished  treasure  of  their  diocese,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  fh( 
Chapter,  and  the  Hector  of  the  Seminary.  They  were  not  aware  tha* 
their  third  correspondent  was  not  the  least  important ;  he  declarec 
that  he  would  not  reply,  for  the  act  of  the  clergy  was  uncanonical 
"  What  a  pass  we  are  come  to  then ! "  exclaims  "  Sophronius."  **  An 
not  merely  the  laity,  but  the  incumbents,  unable  to  get  a  hearing  %  I 
the  incumbents  remonstrate  singly,  they  are  not  listened  to ;  if  thei 
wish  to  meet  for  concerted  action,  they  have  not  the  right ;  if  the] 
write  collectively,  it  is  branded  as  an  anticanonical  act  The  acts  of  ( 
Synod  would  be  safer  from  such  a  stigma,  but  of  a  Synod  being  con 
vened  there  is  little  fear.''  Our  Gallican  narrator  points  out^  that  ii 
another  diocese  this  charge  of  non-canonicity  might  have  been  men 
colourable,  where  the  Bishop  appointed  a  committee  to  introduce  ai 
edition  of  the  Boman  ceremonial  without  consulting  his  Chapter ;  th< 
committee  was  indeed  presided  over  by  a  canon,  but  he  was — contrai] 
to  the  decree  of  Trent — the  Bishop's  nominee,  and  he  was  a  foreignei 
to  boot  Well  may  "  Sophronius  "  cry  out,  in  view  of  these  things  :— 

''  What  must  be  the  reflections  of  the  laity  ?  Are,  then,  these  tb 
leading  objects  of  Cathohcity?  Wlule  the  Faith  is  in  danger;  whili 
unbeUd  is  lifting  its  head  eyerywherc ;  while  France,  Germany,  England 
are  invaded  by  a  l^on  of  expositors  who  sap  the  edifice  of  the  Gospel  ii 
the  name  of  criticism ;  while  Protestantism  is  at  the  gates  of  Italy  ;— 
instead  of  combating  the  deluge  of  heterodoxy ;  instead  of  studying  Hoi* 
Scriptures  and  science,  to  oppose  criticism  to  criticism ;  instead  of  defendinj 
the  faith ; — ^you  use  the  energy  which  Gk>d  has  gi?en  you  to  obtain  th* 
change  of  an  anthem,  the  introduction  of  a  legend,  the  suppression  of  i 
neck-band  ! — ^you  employ  your  intellect  in  measuring  the  size  of  a  sleeve 
in  deciding  as  to  the  fold  of  a  surplice ! " 

The  objection  of  Jansenism  was  raised  with  some  plausibility  agains 
the  Lyonnese  Liturgy.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that  this  Liturgy  was  modi 
fied  in  1776  by  De  Montazet,  an  Archbishop  suspected  of  Jansenis 
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JeanxngSy  and  that  his  Chapter  did  not  consent  to  his  revision  without 
considerable  opposition.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  there  was 
really  any  distinct  Jansenism  thus  introduced  into  the  Bitual,  though 
there  may  have  been  a  few  passages  too  tolerant  of  a  Jansenist  sense. 
De  Montazet  died  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Eevolutiony  and,  owing  to 
many  troubles  and  hindrances,  no  attempt  at  castigating  the  revised 
Books  was  commenced  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Cardinal  de 
BonalA  The  great  bulk  of  the  Lyonnese  clergy  were  anxious  that 
this  attempt  should  be  carried  out  into  effect,  instead  of  being  set 
aside  by  the  intrigue  of  the  Eomanizers.  They  therefore,  after  finding 
&eir  representations  to  the  local  authorities  useless,  determined  to^ 
approach  the  Pox>e  himself  with  the  expression  of  their  wishes.  A 
deputation  of  them  waited  on  his  Holiness,  but  the  reply  which  they 
recdved  is  scarcely  credible.     The  Pope  said — 

"  You  have  desired  to  preserve  your  ancient  liturgy ;  nothiDg  is  more 
just;  you  shall.  We  have  only  restored  in  some  almost  imperceptible 
Mints,  whidi  had  been  changed  in  your  Bites.  But  your  Breviary  and 
Missal  do  not  belong  to  your  ancient  liturgy.  M.  de  Montazet  and  the 
Fiurliament  gave  them  to  you,  and  thereby  have  dishonoured  your  magnifi- 
cent litnrgy.     These  spots  must  be  effaced  prudently  and  by  degrees." 

In  sound,  these  words  clearly  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
cause  of  the  Lyonnese  Liturgy  had  gained ;  but  what  the  Pope  said 
afterwards  proves  that  they  meant  nothing  of  the  kind : — 

"  Stop,  I  remember  a  thought  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  from  whom 

1  often  read  fragments :  ^  When  we  were  little  children,  we  made  little 

houses  of  mud,  and  if  a  passer-by  overthrew  them  with  his  foot,  we  wept.' 

You  also,  in  a  longer  time,  will  look  on  all  these  changes  as  little  nothings. 

But  as  £oT  your  Breviary  and  your  Missal,  you  must  take  the  Boman, 

because  M.  de  Montazet,  who  gave  them  to  you,  was  a  little  fsivourable  to 

the  Jansenists.     However,  be  not  alarmed ;  the  Boman  Breviary  will  be 

given  only  to  the  sub-deacons ;  we  shall  be  dead,  and  you  too,  when  it  is  esta- 

Uished  over  all  the  diocese.  *  I  am  ^venty-one,  and  so  are  you  [addressing 

the  Cardinal] ;  none  of  us  will  see  that,  except  this  young  curS  [pointing 

to  a  ycmng  cure  present  at  the  audience].    How  much  time  will  it  take 

for  that  ?  thirty  years  ?    Ah !  I  should  then  be  more  than  a  hundred ;  a 

pope  does  not  live  so  long — ^We  shall  all  then  be  in  heaven." 

**  SophioniuB  "  comments  on  this  Papal  sally  with  just  severity : — 

**  So  then,"  he  says,  **  the  Lyonnese  rites,  which)  tlux>ugh  St.  Pothinus  and 
St  LnenseuB,  descend  in  great  part  from  the  Apostles,  are  only  a  *  little  house 
of  mud ! '  We  cannot  beHeve  that  such  words  were  ever  uttered  by  the  Pontiff. 
Lyons  is  to  repudiate  its  Breviary  and  Missal,  because  M.  de  Montazet, 
by  whom  they  were  revised,  was  somewhat  of  a  Jansenist — that  is,  because 
lus  liturgy  savours  of  heresy.  Now,  heresy  shuts  the  door  of  heaven. 
Hie  P^ipal  sdidtude  wishes  to  open  the  door  to  the  new  sub-deacons ;  this 
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is  charitable  and  just.  But  why  to  them  alone  ?  for,  if  we  aocqit  tbc 
report  of  the  deputation,  permission  is  to  be  granted  to  the  deacons,  the 
priests,  and  all  who  have  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  left  of  life,  tc 
damn  themselves  by  continuing  to  observe  an  heretical  and  reprobati 
liturgy ;  or — if  it  please  you  better — they  wiU  have  a  dispensation  araeuh 
vocis,  guaranteeing  them  eternal  salvation  notwithstanding  Jansenism 
for  the  Pope  in  his  infallibility  has  pronounced  their  canonization  thus; 
*  \Vc  shall  all  be  then  in  heaven  I '  There  is  to  be  a  dispensation  to  b( 
had  from  orthodoxy,  just  as  one  can  have  dispensations  from  fasting." 

**  *  We  shall  not  see  that ! ' — Could  the  Pope  have  said  this  ?  is  thii 

the  spirit  of  the  Homan  Church  ?    Are  we  thus  to  take  no  thought  for  thi 

morrow  ?    Did  the  Apostles  behave  thus  ?    What  else  is  this  propositioi 

,  but  a  variation  of  the  atrocious  saying  ascribed  to  Louis  XV. :  ^  Apr^  moi 

le  deluge  I '  '* 

"  Sophronius  "  has  also  some  pungent  remarks  on  the  Pope^s  qae» 
tion — **  What  practical  difference  will  the  trifling  changes  make  to  the 
clergy  and  the  faithful  1 " — 

'<  To  substitute  one  entire  liturgy  fur  another,  to  introduce  mmccustomed 
Kites  and  displace  those  which  have  a  prescription  of  ten  centuries — these 
are  no  *  trifling  changes.'  I  grant  that  they  would  not  matter  at  Borne 
and  in  Italy,  where  office>books  for  the  use  of  the  laity  are  unknown,  where 
all  the  priests  in  the  world  could  say  Mass  in  Hebrew  or  in  Chinese  withoot 
any  of  the  congregation  observing  it,  occupied  as  they  are  with  mutteriog 
their  rosary  during  the  whole  service,  unless  they  look  on  perfectly  dumb. 
But  would  it  be  the  same  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  where  the  Divine  office  ii 
not  regarded  as  a  heavy  burden  imposed  on  the  chapters  and  monasteries, 
but  as  the  public  and  solemn  voice  of  the  Church,  in  which  priests  and 
people  unite  in  a  community  of  heart  and  soul  to  present  to  Gk>d  the 
reasonable  service  of  redeemed  humanity  ?  " 

But  such  congregational  worship  is  not  desired  by  the  Itoman  party 
The  Lyonnese  clergy  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  their  Galilean  Rita 
were  answered  thus  by  a  canon  in  fevour  of  the  change : — 

**  You  talk  to  me  of  your  parishes.  .  .  .  Understand  that  the  preo^ 
of  the  Divine  office  does  not  concern  them.  High  Mass  and  Vespers  an 
obligatory  only  on  the  chapters,  coUeges,  and  convents ;  the  simple  futhfii 
are  not  obliged  to  attend  at  them." 

Happily,  the  progress  of  these  corrupt  tendencies  in  France  has,  fo: 
the  present  at  least,  been  checked.  The  Pope,  notwithstanding  thi 
reply  which,  as  we  have  said,  he  gave  to  the  deputation  from  Lycms 
thought  it  expedient  after  all  to  give  way  to  a  x>etition  signed  by  1,50( 
clergymen.  He  has  now  announced  that,  after  careful  examination 
he  has  perceived  that  he  was  but  partially  informed  respecting  seven 
circumstances  which  were  essential  for  enabling  him  to  arrive  at  i 
right  decision.    The  Pope  has  accordingly  enjoined  on  the  Lyonnew 
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to  revert  not  to  the  Eoman  Breviary,  but  to  that  edition  of  the  Lyon- 
nese  Breviary  which  was  in  use  before  the  revision  by  De  Montazet. 
Thus  ends  for  the  present  an  incident  in  the  recent  history  of  tlio 
Church  of  France  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by 
her  more  enlightened  members,  as  well  as  by  ourselves.  But  to  the 
Bomanizing  party  it  must  be  extremely  mortifying.  It  may  perhaps 
tend  to  paralyse  their  exertions ;  for,  as  ^'  Sophronius  **  observes,  many 
of  them  suspend  their  faith  so  entirely  on  the  dictum  of  the  Pope, 
that^  like  Lammenais,  if  their  idol  once  play  them  false,  they  fall  at 
once  into  total  scepticism.  We  hope,  however,  that  their  opponents  will 
not  rest  on  their  bars,  but  take  advantage  of  what  appears  to  be,  on 
KTeral  accounts,  a  favourable  time  for  attempting  to  regain  lost  ground. 
We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  writing  of  the  check 
Fhich  we  said  had  lately  been  received  by  Curialism  in  another 
coQDtry.  But  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  priest  Mongini's 
disregard  of  the  Papal  excommunication  must  not  be  measured  by  the 
length  of  our  comment  on  it ;  besides,  it  is  a  fact  which  for  some  time 
has  been  before  our  readers.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see  it  well 
eet  forth  in  the  pages  of  an  Italian  journal,^  recently  set  on  foot  at 
Florence  to  promote  Eeformation  on  primitive  Church  principles, 
the  motto  of  the  serial  being  the  world-famed  saying  of  Tertullian — 
"Id  quod  verius  prius,  id  prius  quod  ab  initio.'*  We  cannot  do  better 
than  give  a  summary  of  its  remarks  on  this  head. 

The  excommunication  of  Pietro  Mongini,  Parson  of  Oggebio,  was 
Mminated  direct  and  by  name  from  Home,  and  was  therefore  im- 
portant from  its  exceptional  character.  Home  has  for  some  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  hurling  anathemas  against  men  who  have  oifended  her 
on  poUtical  grounds,  but  no  names  have  been  specified.  That  the 
highest  personages  in  the  Italian  realm  have  been  inttndtd,  nobody 
doubts;  still,  the  non-specification  of  names  has  naturally  divested 
theae  assaults  of  any  practical  harm.  Further,  Mongini's  case  difiiers 
from  that  of  Dr.  Passaglia  and  his  9,000  fellow-petitioners.  With 
^rd  to  these,  the  Grand  Penitentiary,  on  being  consulted,  returned 
an  ambiguous,  oracular  response,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  all  of 
those  who  signed  the  famous  petition  were  involved  in  excommunica- 
tion ;  but  no  one  was  named,  and  Passaglia,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
confidently  afi&rmed  that  neither  his  fi'iends  nor  he  himself  had  come 
luider  ecdesiaBtical  censure.  Neither,  again,  was  Mongini  one  of  those 
^y  priests  who  have  been  suspended  a  divinis  by  their  bishops  "  ex 
iflformat&  conscientii,"  they  being  suspected  or  proved  to  be  of  liberal 
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polmo.  llor.gh::,  sfj»  leing  twice  simniKinfd  Tiinl j  bjr  Borne  its 
Iff  giTe  an  aeci:nzi:  of  kf?  p<li:i<al  •?pmiiixi%  hsB  been,  not  sospendf 
b^t  ex'^iaimTxiii'!a:ril  Be:  wLi«  has  been  the  lesolt  I  He  dedai 
kL>  r<rdolTA  t<)  tak-^  no  Tio^ce  of  the  fdhnnudon,  belieTing  aoooidi 
V'j  xhe  Worl  :•£  <>:-l  like  Pictid  de  Minndola  and  many  moie  befi: 
him,  th:^;  '^  the  ccrse  *!aziseIesE "  ^all  not  come.  He  is  sappoiti 
moreover^  in  this  }jold  «ieter:=mition  bj  the  whole  body  of  his  ] 
maioners  ;  and  it  inaj  be  Kznembere*!  that  these  people  are  : 
citizens  of  Floreno^,  MiLin,  or  Ttnin.  whose  time  may  be  spent  01 
the  newspaper  and  the  lucubrations  of  Renan  rather  than  over  t 
Catechism  and  the  Missal :  they  are  plain  countrymen,  belonging 
that  section  of  the  nation  which  is  ever  slowest  to  adopt  new  ideaa^  ai 
most  inclined  to  yield  unthinking  submission  to  the  dictates  of  ti 
chief  authority.  XcTertheless,  Mongini  remains  in  his  parish,  unm 
lested  and  respected  apparently  as  much  as  ever  by  his  parishioneRi 
This  is  an  example  which  other  Italian  priests  will  be  able  to  folk 
should  the  necessity  present  itself  We  question,  thou^  whether  tt 
Roman  Curia  will  yenture  very  soon  to  repeat  what  is,  under  presn 
circumstances,  ineyitably  a  coup  manqni.  Yet,  should  the  Italia 
Crovemment  finally  resolve — after  a  delay  so  unexpectedly  loiig-4 
take  measures  for  filling  up  the  many  racant  sees  without  the  sanctk) 
of  Rome — a  sanction  which,  it  seems,  cannot  be  procured — ^we  bm 
prepare  ourselves  for  many  more  such  events  as  that  of  Mongmi' 
futile  excommunication :  events  which,  while  they  will  be  defeats  ( 
Curialism,  that  real  enemy  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Latin  Con 
munion,  will  nevertheless  not  &il  to  be  attended  with  many  et 
consequences  to  the  ignorant  and  the  irreligious.  For  cannot  tber 
bo  sunshine  in  this  earth  of  ours  without  occasioning  shade  T 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  INDIAN  EPISCOPATE, 

By  a  Missionaby. — ^Lettbb  HI. 

Deab  Sm, — Having,  as  I  hope,  shown  in  my  previous  letters  that  die 
docs  exist  a  necessity  for  extending  the  Episcopate  to  Tinncvelly,  I  nfl 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  measin 
These  objections  may  be  reduced  to  two  principal  ones,  viz : — 

1 .  The  appointment  of  a  Bishop  should  folloto  *'  the  formation  of  i 

Jl4}ck  "  ^  over  which  he  is  to  preside :  but  such  ^'formation  "  is  not  to 

found  in  Tinnevelly  at  present ;  therefore  a  Bishop  is  not  needed  there. 

^  *'  In  Apo8tolic  times  the  Bishop  was  developed  wheu  the  flock  H-as  fonnei 
Hpeeoh  'of  Canon  Stowell  at  the  Chttrch  Misaicmary  SocUt^t  Meeting  at  Norwii 
1808. 
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2.  The  '*  formation  of  the  flock  "  in  Tinneyel] j,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Native  Bishop  should  synchronize ;  but  to  appoint  an  Englishman  to 
the  Epiaoopate  now  would  retard  the  *^  formation  of  the  flock/'  as  well  as 
ind^nitely  postpone  the  Natiye  Episcopate :  therefore  a  Bishop  is  at 
preaent  undesirable  and  unnecessary.! 

The  amount  of  organization  requisite  to  "form  a  flock  "  which  '^deyelops 

a  Bishop  "  we  ha?e  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  while  admitting  that, 

wfaererer  there  is  a  flock  formed  there  a  Bishop  ought  to  be  found,  I  do 

most  emphatically  deny  that  the  rule  in  Apostolic  times  was  to  leave 

"  fiodLs  '^  posaessing  a  ^  formation  "  such  as  the  Tinneyelly  Church  has, 

without  personal  Episcopal  superintendence.     The  fact  appears  to  bo  that, 

m  ApoBtolic  times,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Ante-Niceue  Fathers,  the  rule 

of  the  Chorch  was  to  commit  the  ''  formation  of  the  flock ''  to  the  Bishop. 

A  little  consideration  wiU,  I  think,  proye  this.     For  instance,  the  "  gift 

of  tongues  '*  which  the  Apostles  possessed,  was,  by  Diyine  Wisdom,  given 

them,  not  only  to  enable  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  various  people 

amoDgsl  whom  they  came,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  exercise  due  Episcopal 

nperint^idenoe  over  the  infant  Churches  which  they  formed.  This  **gift" 

ippears  to  hare  ceased  with  the  Apostles.     Now,  from  tho  anxiety  which 

the  Messed  Apostle  Paul  manifests  in  his  Epistles  for  the  welfare  and 

the  growth  of  the  infant  Churches,  we  may  safely  assert  that  he  would, 

h^wt  his  deaihf  make  due  provision  for  their  superintendence,  and  this, 

in  the  absence  of  the  special  gift  of  tongues,  could  only  be  provided  by 

supplying  each  Church  with  a  Bishop.     At  the  decease  of  the  Apostles, 

therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Episcopate  was  widely  extended,  and, 

however  advanced  in  organization  some  Churches  may  have  been,  there 

were,  doubtless,  manj/  whose  organization  was  yery  imperfect — perhaps, 

onlj  fiist  commenced  by  their  Bishops.     Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain, 

namely,  that  the  Apostles  exercised  Episcopal  control  over  Churches  only 

» long  (IS  they  coiUd  do  so  efficiently,  and  that  the  moment  they  were 

Doable  to  do  this  Bishops  were  appointed. 

Now,  I  may  demand  of  the  objectors  to  show,  e.g.  wherein  the  "  formation 
of  the  flodt"  at  Jerusalem  exceeded  that  of  Tinnevelly,  when  it  "developed 
a  Bishop "  in  the  person  of  St.  James ;  or,  in  what  the  organization  of 
the  Church  in  Crete  exceeded  Tinnevelly,  when  Titus  was  left  there  to 
**  further  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting."     And  although  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  had  arrived  at  an  advanced  state  of  organization  when 
Timothy  was  consecrated  its  Bishop,  in  what  particular  does  the  condition 
of  the  Church  in  Tinneyelly  so  flu:  come  behind  her,  that  she  should  be 
considered  unworthy  to  receive  her  Constitution  in  its  full  and  fair  propor- 
tions?    Advanced  as  was  the  Church  in  Ephesus,  the  Epistles  addressed 
to  Timo^y  abound  in  expressions  which  abundantly  prove  that,  at  all 
events,  it  had  not  arrived  at  the  state  of  "formation"  which  would 
**  derelop  a  Bishop,"  nay,  the  advice  given  to  Timothy  by  the  blessed 
Apoetle  with  reference  to  presbyters,  deacons,  their  ordinations,  deacon- 
j,  widows,  the   flock,  the   old,  the  young,  clearly  proves   that   the 


Church  was  young ;  the  same  advice  might  fitly  be  given  by  our  venerable 

Primate  to  the  first  Bishop  of  Tinnevelly. 

^  Vide  Church  Musionary  Socicttfs  MinuU)  on  thiti  question 
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But  when  we  turn  to  Church  History  this  strange  theory  of  **  dewthp 
ment "  is  oyerthrown  by  facts  which  the  objectors  would  do  well  to  ooa 
Hider.  The  early  Church,  so  far  from  making  the  existence  of  a  Bishop  ti 
depend  upon  the  *^  formation  of  the  flock,"  considered  the  formation  m 
the  welfare  of  the  flock,  together  with  its  Bishop,  so  blended  together  that 
their  existence  was  considered  mutual.  '<  No  Bishop,  no  Church,"  wai 
not  the  faith  of  the  Christian  only :  the  Church's  pagan  persecutors  ti 
firmly  believed  it,  and  too  often,  alas !  hoped  to  extinguish  the  infiuil 
Church  in  the  blood  of  its  martyred  Bishop.  To  quote  instances  to  ahoi 
that  the  Churches  rule  was  to  commit  the  '^  formation  of  flocks  "  to  Bisko|« 
would  be  to  trespass  too  far  upon  your  kindness ;  but  I  would  commok 
to  the  consideration  of  the  objectors,  the  astounding  fact  (supposing  theii 
theory  to  be  that  which  the  Church  should  follow)  that  at  the  Council  d 
Nice  (a.d.  325)  318  Bishops  were  present,  and  this  number  did  nol 
include  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Were  these  318  Bishop 
the  '*  developments  "  of  Churches,  or  ^'  flocks  "  formed  during  ten  dmd- 
ful  persecutions?  If  they  were,  show  us  that  the  ^*  formation  "  of  etuAd 
the  318  flocks  was  in  advance  of  the  flock  in  Tinnevelly  ?  And  I  mij 
further  demand  of  the  objectors  to  state  how  it  comes  to  pass  that,  in  our 
days — days  of  peace — with  all  our  power,  influence,  wealUi,  and  leaniiog, 
flocks  do  not  form  so  rapidly  as  they  did  in  the  Ante-Nicene  period ;  fiir, 
according  to  their  theory,  if  Bishops  arc  not  being  ''  developed,"  it  is 
because  *^  flocks  "  arc  not  *'  formed."  Three  centuries  have  passed  awtj 
since  Cranmer  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, — but  the  entire  number 
of  Bishops  of  the  Anglo- Catholic  Communion  does  not  equal  half  the 
number  of  those  who  represented  at  Nice  a  Church  which  for  three  cen- 
turies had  no  resting-place  on  earth  for  the  sole  of  her  foot !  Surely  wbeo 
we  reflect  upon  this,  and  remember  how  slow  the  **  development  process" 
is  in  our  days,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  our  system  was  unknown  to 
the  early  Church.  The  early  Fathers,  with  childlike  faith,  were  contest 
with  a  system  which  had  received  Divine  sanction ;  and,  unwilling  to 
attempt  any  improvement  in  a  Constitution  which  the  blessed  Apostks 
considered  the  best  the  Church  could  possibly  have,  they  planted  the 
Church,  believing  that  its  great  Head  would  bless  eflbrts  made  in  conformity 
with  His  will ;  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  Let  us,  tlien,  return  to  the 
system  of  the  early  Church,  and  like  the  early  Church  believe  implicitly 
that,  however  wbc  we  may  be,  a  system  which  has  a  Divine  sanction,  whicb 
has  been  blessed  with  the  approval  of  Apostles,  which  has  been  sanctified 
by  the  lives  of  Confessors,  and  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  Martyrs,  is  better  than  any  plan  for  the  Propagation  of  tk 
Gospel  that  could  be  devised  by  us. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  second  objection,  I  canno) 
do  better  than  give  here  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  Tinnevelly  Church 
with  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  convince  some  that  it  is  sufiicientlj 
advanced  to  need  the  personal  superintendence  of  a  Bishop,  The  ea^es 
register  of  the  Tinnevelly  Church  bears  date  a.d.  1780,  at  which  time  th< 
Missions  were  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Chtistian  Knowledge  Society 
This  register  gives  the  number  of  Christians  as  Thirty-nine,  includinj 
individuals  of  various  castes — from  the  Brahmin  widow,  baptized  by  th 
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'ffenerated  Missionarj,  Swartz,  to  the  poor  outcast  Pariah — true 
of  the  Church  in  e?ery  age  (vide  St.  Matt.  xiii.  47).  The  little  one 
xme  a  thousand.  In  1863,  the  Church  in  Tinnevelly  numbered 
baptized  persons,  and  about  10,000  or  12,000  Catechumens;  and 
jlmstian  schools  there  were  no  fewer  ttmn  12,482  children  ! 
f  I  have  shown  that  a  Bishop  is  needed  in  Tinnevelly,  and  I  trust 
unprejudiced  minds  I  have,  I  might  pass  by  unnoticed  the  second 
•n,  for  with  the  colour  or  the  nationality  of  the  man  to  be  appointed 
d  not  concern  ourselves.  The  need  exists,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
fw  it  in  the  manner  that  shall  best  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
.  But  some  may  observe,  '*  Granting  that  the  necessity  does  exist, 
lot  a  native  be  appointed  ?  "  To  this  I  reply,  '^  Decidedly  not  at 
,**  for  not  only  is  tiie  Church  in  Tinnevelly  "  not  sufficiently  ripe  " 
I  measure,  but  the  social  condition  of  the  Hindus,  their  habits 
fffat,  and  their  tenaciousness  of  caste-distinction,  privileges,  &c., 
by  that  the  appointment  under  consideration  would  be  positively 
aal  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  Tin- 
Church  is  entirely  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Mother  Church, 
appointment,  I  submit,  ought  not  to  be  made.  Here  the  objectors 
Bge  that,  *'  such  being  the  case,  we  should  wait  until  the  Church  has 
at  a  condition  when  it  shall  '  develop  a  Bishop ' — until  it  is  '  ripe 
'  to  receive  a  native  Episcopate,  especially  as  the  appointment  of 
:lishmcn  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  Church,  and  indefinitely 
e  the  native  Episcopate."  With  our  present  modus  operandi,  to 
r  such  an  event  would  be  to  wait  a  term  of  years  which  it  is  positively 
even  to  contemplate,  and  to  prolong  a  system  which,  if  pei*sisted 
h  longer,  must  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
UU  the  back'bone  of  caste  has  been  broken  in  the  province,  I  do  not 
that  a  native  could  tetth  safety  be  raised  to  tlie  Episco2>ate;  and 
I  by  the  progress  which  has  been  made  towards  the  accomplishment 
most  desirable  event,  I  leave  it  to  the  objectors  to  say  what  number 
I  must,  in  all  probability,  roll  over  us,  ere  we  arrive  at  achievement, 
fiur  from  an  English  Bishop  retarding  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
nung  a  bar  to  a  native  Episcopate,  1  believe  that  he  would  rapidly 
the  one  and  hasten  the  period  for  the  other.  We  know  that 
er  a  Bishop  has  been  appointed,  there  the  Church  has  extended  itself, 
I  become  established  in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  there  is  no 
to  doubt  that  similar  results  would  follow  the  appointment  of  a 
to  Tinnevelly ;  that  such  an  appointment  would  hasten  the  period 
hat  Church  might  have  one  of  her  own  sons  as  her  Chief  Pastor 
Qit  firmly  believe,  for  one  of  the  objects  which  would  secure  much 
Bishop's  attention  would  be  the  providing  endowments  for  native 
and  each  endowment  provided  would  be  a  step  towards  a  native 
Mite.  Another  object  would  be  to  increase  the  native  clergy.  In 
:  letter  I  showed  how,  with  present  resources,  this  could  be  effected 
nr  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  I  believe  the  principle  there  advo- 
dmits  of  still  wider  application,  for  I  think  that  the  time  has  arrived 
0  the  older  Missions  at  least,  the  catechist  system  may,  to  a  great 
be  exchanged  for  a  better.     In  many  instances  catechists  are  in 
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charge  of  congregations  numbering  from  150  to  300  souls  or  more,  t 
whom^  in  the  absence  of  the  Missionaiy  engaged  in  other  portions  of  U 
lorge  field,  he  ministers,  and  maj  be  (»Iled  upon  to  baptize  infimts  wli 
are  djing,  marry  catechumens,  buiy  the  baptized  and  unbaptized ! 

Now  would  it  not  tend  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church  to  ordain  soc 
men,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  perform  her  ministrations  with  autkori^ 
The  objection  to  such  a  change  would  be,  perhaps,  that  **  a  Society  ooul 
not  possibly  find  funds  to  provide  salaries  for  the  large  number  of  natb 
clergy  such  a  measure  would  produce."  Doubtless,  as  native  clergy  an 
now  salaried,  a  Society  could  not ;  but  seeing  that  the  average  salaries  d 
catechists  (hard-working  men,  men  who  are  obliged  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  Mission)  is  but  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  mensem,  why  nm 
them  to  21.  lOs.  and  3^.  per  mensem  when  they  are  orduned?  "Wlij 
make  such  a  gulf  between  their  salaries  as  catechists  and  their  salariei  as 
clergymen  ?  If  as  clergymen  they  actually  need  it,  then  one  would  w^ 
pose  that  as  catechists  they  were  half-starved,  which  is  contrary  to  faii* 
That  as  clergymen  they  should  receive  more  than  catechists  I  admi^  hA 
not  to  the  extent  which  is  now  the  practice.  A  Bishop,  then,  thorouUf 
conversant  with  the  people — their  manners,  habits,  and  mode  of  li»— 
could,  even  now,  treble  the  number  of  native  clergy ;  and,  as  these  increued, 
ought  we  not  to  believe  that  he  was  accelerating  the  time  when  a  naliTe 
might  become  the  Bishop  of  his  own  Church  ? 

Here  some  may  remark,  **  Granting  that  the  native  dergj  could  be 
increased  as  you  say,  a  Missionary  Bishop  is  not  requisite,  for  by  oar 
present  arrangement  we  can  effect  it."  IVue,  he  is  not  requisite  tf  jw 
believe  that  a  Bishop  is  of  no  further  use  than  to  ordain  and  confirm;  and 
that  these  sacred  offices  are  now  properly  and  intelligibly  performed  in  the 
Missions ;  but  I  would  ask,  who  shall  direct  and  control  the  native  deigr? 
The  present  Episcopal  superintendence  is  inadequate,  and  you  would  not* 
I  hope,  attempt  it  by  English  Presbyters,  seeing  that  you  have  a  horror  rf 
an  English  Bishop  ?  Or,  who  shall  give  the  Church  the  increasing  ore 
and  attention  which  she  requires  ?  The  truth  is,  a  Missionary  Bialiop 
only  can  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

But  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  is  Episcopal,  iKl 
man,  or  body  of  men,  have  a  shadow  of  right  to  determine  how  long  tha^ 
Constitution  may  be  withheld  from  a  Church,  or  when  it  may  be  giren 
Knowing  the  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  the  Episcopal  office; 
from  the  times  of  the  blessed  Apostles  down  to  modem  times,  all,  idK 
have  the  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  heart,  ought  to  uniU 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  for  the  Tinnevelly  Church  a  superinteod' 
cnce  with  which  blessings  are  evidently  connected.  Seeing,  then,  that  i 
Bishop  is  needed,  and  seeing  further  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  whei 
a  native  may  be  that  Bishop,  let  us  have  what  we  can  have — an  Englifil 
Bishop — and  believe  that  He  who  hath  hitherto  blessed  the  Extension  o 
the  Episcopate  will  in  this  instance  bless  it  also. 

The  words  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London  so  aptly  portray  the  conditi(0 
of  Tinnevelly,  that  I  conclude  with  them,  viz. : — 

'*  It  is  obvious  that  our  Church  is  not  seen  in  her  full  and  fair  proper 
tions  by  the  strangers  amongst  whom  she  dwells.    The  debet  of  ump 
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which  can  be  reoei?ed  only  at  the  hands  of  the  highest  order  of 
tibe  Ministry ;  the  absence  of  due  regulation  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
iodiorifyon  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the  want  of  a  common  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  them,  are  disadyantageously  contrasted  with  the  discipline 
and  completeness  of  other  Churches,  in  themselres,  perhaps,  less  perfect  or 
Im  pure  than  our  own.''  A  Missiokaby. 

Febraaxy,  1864. 
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Deab  Sib, — ^In  your  issue  for  March  there  is  an  extract  from  your 
excell^it  Danish  contemporary,  the  Almindelig  Kirketidende,  for  January, 
in  which  the  Report  of  the  Missionary  Association  of  North-west  Zealand 
b  briefly  reyiewed.  The  Reviewer  very  justly  complains  that  the  Report 
gifes  no  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  funds  haye  been  expended ;  or 
«f  the  ckief  tnotivtB  for  the  numerous  secessions  to  the  German-Lutheran 
Chordi,  although  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran  Priests  (?)  is  (saith  the 
Beport)  not  to  receiye  any  who  leaye  other  communions  in  a  discreditable 
ninner.  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  a  portion  of  the  desired  information, 
ind  I  leaye  to  my  readers  to  determine  the  amount  of  credit  the 
**  Lutheran  Priests  "  are  worthy  of,  when  they  tell  us,  as  they  do  in  their 
Beport,  that  the  secessionists  are  reputable  characters. 

The  practice  of  the  '^  Leipsic  Lutheran  Missionaries  "  in  India  is  to 

proselytize  from  other  communions,  and  they  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 

eisct  their  purpose.     The  Missionaries  of  ^e  S.P.G.  have  over  and  over 

again  protested  against  the  interference,  but  in  vain ;  for  still  their  Mis- 

aonaries  and  paid  Native  Agents,  were  to  be  found  prowling  about  our 

lOasions,  seeking  whom  they  might  devour !     At  length  the  Rev.  G.  W. 

Pope,  then  S.P.G.  Missionary  at  Tanjore,  put  forth  an  able  pamphlet, 

entitled  **^  The  Lutheran  Aggression,''  in  which  this  conduct  is  reviewed 

and  commented  on,  and  the  plea  for  it  of  doctrinal  difference  is  shown  to 

be  friyoloos.     From  this  pamphlet  I  will  endeavour  to  show  <'  the  mode  " 

in  which  a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  funds  have  been  expended,  and  the 

**  chief  motive  "  for  many  secessions  to  the  Lutheran  Church.     Mr.  Pope 

gives  a  list  of  the  secessionists  in  Tanjore,  and  from  it  I  make  the  following 

leiectiona,  yiz. — 

1.  Ghianendren,  a  Lutheran  Catechist. — ^This  man  was  formerly  a 
Monahi  in  the  S.P.G.  Mission,  on  a  salary  of  8  Rs.  per  mensem.  He 
rengned,  (m  the  plea  that  his  worldly  prospects  were  not  improved  by  his 
eoimexkm  with  our  Mission.  He  re-appeared  as  a  Lutheran  Catechist, 
with  a  salary  of  9  Rs.  per  mensem  !     He  gained  I  R.  by  the  secession  I 

2.  *^  Abraham  and  his  wife." — This  man  was  a  secular  servant  in  the 
SJP.G.  Mission.  A  note  for  10  Rs.  was  missed  from  a  room  where  he 
was  at  the  time,  and  which  could  have  been  stolen  only  by  him,  or  another 
with  his  connivance ;  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence,  and  firom  thenco 
he  dates  his  Lutheran  conyictions  I 

3.  "  Kirubey,  a  widow,  and  her  family." — These  had  been  excommuni- 
ttied  by  the  S^.G.  Miiaaiouary,  but  were  receiyed  into  the  Lutheran 
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Communion,  and  the  brother  of  the  widow,  ftlso  included  in  the  exoon 
munication,  was  appointed  Lutheran  Catechiti  I 

4.  "  Pounamaly  widow." — She  was  rejected  by  the  S.P.G.  Misaionn 
from  communion  on  account  of  general  iMid  reputation.  She  was  imnh 
diately  received  bj  the  Lutherans. 

5.  ''  Pakkiya  Nadan  Villavaran." — ^He  deceived  an  S.P.6.  Miasionai 
into  marrying  him  to  a  second  wife,  for  which  he  was  exoommunicatet 
He  was  received  by  the  Lutherans. 

6.  <*  Pakkiyan  Culakki." — He  married  his  daughter  to  a  heathen. 

7.  A  Catechbt  dismissed  by  the  S.P.G.  for  base  treachery,  for  feUim 
the  Christian  cause  to  the  heathen,  was  employed  as  Catechist  by  Uh 
Lutherans. 

Lastly.  They  admitted  to  their  Holy  Conmiunion  a  man  who  liieii 
publicly  with  a  concubine,  who  resided  on  the  one  side  of  his  house,  wfaik 
his  lawful  wife  lodged  on  the  other.^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  secessionists,  and  yet  we  are  gravely  told  in  the 
Report  that  the  practice  of  the  Leipsic  Mission  is  not  to  receive  those  wIm 
leave  other  communions  in  a  discreditable  manner.  On  the  ContiiieBt, 
where  people  have  not  the  means  of  testing  the  value  of  such  statementi) 
they  may  pass  unchallenged ;  but  they  could  not  be  made  with  safety  in 
India.  The  practice  of  the  Leipsic  Mission  there  is  at  such  variaiM 
with  the  statement  in  the  Beport,  that  it  has  been  styled,  **  a  Care  oJ 
Adullam — a  refuge  for  the  discontented  and  disreputable  I  " 

These  Lutherans,  no  doubt,  will  assert  that  the  secessionists  prefer  thai 
teaching  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England ;  now,  I  do  not  believe  thai 
half-a-dozen  of  the  entire  number  of  secessionists  understood  anjtfaui| 
whatever  of  Lutheran  teaching.  We  do  not  object  to  their  receiving  »ni 
of  our  people  who  are  honestly  following  their  heartfelt  convictions,  hem' 
ever  we  may  regret  their  leaving  the  true  Church.  What  we  object  to  ii 
their  bribery,  either  in  money,  as  in  some  of  the  instances  specified,  or  ii 
that  still  worse  description  of  bribery,  pampering  their  unholy  wills,  b 
winking  at  their  faults,  or  encouraging  them  in  the  maintenance  of  tbd 
caste  distinctions.  The  Leipsic  Mission  not  only  permits  caste,  bi 
further,  it  defends  it ! 

One  word  more :  of  the  378  converts  to  Lutheranism  in  1862,  we  ai 
told  that  152  were  converts  from  '*  Catholics  and  otkertJ^  A  conwe^ 
from  <^  Catholicism  "  is  indeed  a  vara  avis  in  terrtSy  and  a  thing  on 
would  wish  to  see :  but  (more  Uihemice)  **  Foreign  cows  have  long  homa. 
The  sect  or  sects  intended  by  the  designation  *'  others,'^*  I  cannot  concehc 
the  report-writer  should  be  more  explicit,  but  in  the  absence  of  informi 
tion  we  may  safely  imagine  the  "  convert "  from  "  others  "  to  be  a  61 
noir  peculiar  to  Tranquebar. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  English  as  well  as  Danish  Christians  frequent) 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  this  Society,  but  in  doing  so  I  am  sure  that  the 
know  not  to  what  purposes  their  alms  are  directed.  God  knows  that  Indi 
is  a  field  large  enough  for  the  energies  and  the  charities  of  all.     Thei 

^  All  the  above  instances,  and  many  more,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Pope's  pamphlc 
entitled,  ''  The  Lutheran  Aggreasion.  A  letter  to  the  Tranquebar  Miasioiiarifl 
by  Rev.  Q.  C.  Pope."    Kadras :  American  Mission  Preaa.     1853. 
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ire  miliums  there  to  whom  Christ  has  not  been  preached ;  how  wrong 
tkeo,  and  how  sinfu],  to  encourage  a  society,  calling  itself  Christian, 
thofle  principal  aim  and  object  is  to  rend  our  Church  in  sunder  ?  Let 
OS  hope  that  neither  English  nor  Danish  Christians  will  any  longer  permit 
their  charity  to  be  so  perverted. 

James  F.  Keabnb, 

Missionary  S,F,G. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MISSIONS  IN  NORTHERN  ASIA  AND 

AMERICA. 

(From  the  A  Imindelig  Kirketidende.) 

Lasgb-hrabtbd  and  yigorous  was  the  Missionary  zeal  of  the  Russian 
Church  in  the  days  when  she  availed  herself  of  Protestant  aid  for  the 
coDTersion  of  her  heathen  neighbours,  and,  by  accepting  that  aid,  pro- 
iDoted  her  own  renewal.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign 
tf  Alexander  I.  and  the  first  two  years  of  that  of  Nicholas,  when  agents  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  Petersburg,  dispersed  into  all  the 
European  provinces  of  Russia  many  thousands  of  Bibles,  with  the  hearty 
mntenance  of  the  Orthodox  Metropolitans,  Bishops,  and  Archimandrites; 
vhen  the  £rst  of  these  Czars  was  proud  to  call  himself  not  only  the  Bible 
Society's  patron,  but  its  member ;  when  the  approbation  of  both  State 
ttd  Church  was  extended  to  the  evangelizing  efforts  of  Scottish  Mis- 
lioiiaries  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  of  Basil  Missionaries  in 
Georgia  and  Armenia,  and  of  Swedish  and  London  Missionaries  in 
Siberia.  The  life  was  remarkable  that  then,  especially  in  the  years 
felbwmg  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  fiUed  and  energized  the  whole 
Orthodox  clergy  through  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar.  It  w^as  as  if 
the  breath  of  the  Lord  had  come  into  the  bones  which  were  very  dry ;  it 
vu  as  if  the  Russian  Church  had  finally  awaked  from  the  long  stupor  by 
vhich  wellnigh  all  her  members  had  been  benmnbed.  Some  amongst  us 
•wild  scarcely  believe  their  eyes  were  they  to  turn  over  the  reports  of 
Knkerton,  Paterson,  and  other  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  in  those  years 
(1814—1820),  and  read  the  letters  of  recommendation  or  public  addresses 
^erebj  Russian  Metropolitans  and  Bishops,  Princes  and  Generals,  sought 
ui  aU  linoerity  and  ardour  to  further  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  truth  in 
^  respective  dbtricts ;  especially  since  those  reports  are  seen  to  display 
^n  the  dignitaries  in  Russian  Poland  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  rendering 
the  lame  support,  and  vieing  with  the  Orthodox  in  the  presidency  of 
'^iiiliftries  to  the  Bible  Society.  From  that  same  time  also  the  Russian 
^1^  have  had  more  of  the  Missionary  spirit,  and  have  entered  into 
*>«ionary  work  more  systematically.  The  Ukases  of  1835-40,  by  which 
*6  Protestant  Missions  were  brought  to  nothing,  did  not  affect  those  of 
we  Imperial  Church,  which  have  gone  forward,  making  steady  advance  to 
^  present  day. 

The  krgeet  and  most  important  of  the  Russian  Missions  is  that  in 
^^rthem  Asia  and  America,  under  the  celebrated  priest  Benjamin,  who 
*|*t>  now  the  title  of  Innocent  I.  Archbishop  of  Xamschatka  and  Chief 
^•^  of  all  the  Pohtf  Church.     In  1823  this  gifted  and  venerable 

HO.  ocn.  M 
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Missionary  commenced  his  labours  on  the  Bussian  American  peninsnla  ol 
Alaska  and  the  adjoining  group  of  the  Aleutian  Isles.  Here  he  had  a 
field  to  cultivate  which  had  already  been  taken  in  hand  more  than  half  « 
century  before,  by  the  care  of  Schelikoff,  the  wealthy  ibunder  of  the 
Hussian  American  Company,  but  which,  from  yarious  untoward  dram* 
stances,  had  not  hitherto  yielded  much  return.  The  first  leader  in  tltis 
Mission,  the  monk  Josaphat,  had  been  drowned,  together  with  five  moiib 
his  companions,  while  he  was  returning  to  Hussia  to  receive  episo(^ 
consecration  ;  and  only  three  of  his  staff  survived  him.  Of  thtise,  Macarius, 
who  had  built  a  church  and  baptized  many  of  the  natives  on  the  isle 
Unalaska,  died  shortly  afterwards,  while  Juvenalius  was  majssacred  on 
Kadiak,  so  that  Germanus  alone  remained.  He,  indeed,  survived  for  iiill 
forty  years  in  the  archipelago,  not  dying  until  1838;  but  his  w«rk  was  in 
the  main  confined  to  the  instruction  of  the  young.  This  Mission,  there- 
fore, dates  its  present  development  from  the  arrival  of  Benjamin,  who 
first  stationed  himself  on  Unalaska,  and  firom  thence  began  extending 
Christianity  along  with  civilization  to  the  rest  of  the  group.  With  gnA 
difficulty  he  acquired  the  language  of  the  islanders,  into  which  he  trans- 
lated portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  number  of  religious  books;  and 
he  taught  reading  and  writing  to  those  of  the  natives  whom  he  took  under 
his  care  to  feed  and  clothe.  There  had  been  a  custom  of  mddng  preaenti 
to  proselytes  at  their  baptism ;  this  he  strove  to  abolish,  that  none  miglit 
accept  Christianity  from  love  of  gain.  On  the  island  Kadiak,  which  he 
visited  thrice,  he  found  Christians,  whom  Juvenalius  had  baptized,  still 
faithfril ;  and  some  of  the  heathen  who  had  witnessed  that  martyr's  death 
were  now  induced  to  embrace  the  Faith. 

Speaking  generally,  the  conversion  of  the  Aleutian  Islanders  has  gone 
forward  from  about  1830  with  ease  and  success.  Benjamin  found  eveij* 
where  a  desire  for  the  truth,  and  witnessed  in  the  converts  a  steady  growth 
in  practical  godliness  and  works  of  mercy.  Many  in  a  time  of  fiunine 
cheerfully  shared  their  last  store  of  dried  fish  with  starving  neighboan; 
and  the  sins  of  unchastity,  which  had  been  rife,  diminished,  and  in  some 
places  have  wholly  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  brandy,  with 
which  the  whalers  and  Russian  traders  still  tempt  the  people,  goes  on  pit)' 
ducing  its  evil  results,  physical  and  moral.  However,  under  all  the  cir^ 
cumstances,  the  Eussian  Church  and  Benjamin  her  Missionary  most  be 
said  to  be  reaping  a  goodly  harvest  in  these  Aleutian  Isles. 

As  to  the  tribes  on  the  mainland  of  Russian  America,  Benjamin  htf 
essayed  their  conversion,  partly  frt)m  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  partly  fro^ 
-New  Archangel  on  the  Island  of  Sitka,  where  he  for  somo  time  fixed  Us 
see.  He  especially  directed  his  attention  to  the  Colossers,  the  southem* 
most  tribe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sitka.  On  these  nomadic  Indians  no 
impression  could  be  made  at  first ;  but,  in  1845,  one  of  his  clergy,  named 
Litwiazen,  baptized  530  of  them,  and  these  have  helped  to  build  ftf 
themselves  a  church  of  timber  near  to  New  Archangel.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  has  been  translated  into  their  language,  as  well  as  some 
church-books.  Since  1850  their  conversion  has  proceeded  more  riowlji 
the  annual  number  of  baptisms  averaging  about  forty,  so  that  in  the 
twenty  years  ending  1860  the  converts  have  amounted  to  only  4,700; 
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it  is  said  that  many  of  tliese  havo  1>oen  induced  to  ombraoe  the  faith 
meats  and  other  bribes.  Complaint  in  also  made  of  the  lukewarm- 
of  the  new  Christians ;  "  they  come  seldom  or  never  to  church,  and 
}y  step  in  from  curiosity  they  speedily  resume  pipes  and  go  out 
."  The  great  hindrances  to  the  conversion  of  the  Colossers  are  the 
i-prieats,  polygamy  and  the  nomadic  life.  The  Mission  to  the 
jen,  on  the  shores  of  Cook's  Straits,  is  in  a  better  condition.  Of 
ibe  the  Missionary  Nicolai  baptized,  in  the  single  year  1847,  400 
i;  unce  Uien,  all  their  "  Shamans"  have  been  converted,  and  many  of 
nperstitions  abandoned ;  they  have,  out  of  respect  for  Christianity, 
up  in  great  part  their  national  songs  and  dances. 
B  Inkibikers  and  Tchujatchis  are  tribes  dwelling  on  the  three  great 
,  Quichpack,  Kuskoquin,  and  Nuscbagask.  Here,  since  1845, 
efcoff  has  been  at  woik  at  Ikogmyt,  heroically  keeping  his  ground, 
te  of  frequent  visitations  of  small-pox,  of  which  disease  the  heathen 
n  the  Missionaries  as  the  importers,  because  of  their  attempts  to 
rte  vaccination.  Valuable  results  have  attended  his  insti-uction  of 
outh;  and  his  utter  renunciation  of  all  European  necessities  and 
rti,  and  his  consequent  intimate  relations  with  the  Indians,  have 
i  him  great  influence  with  both  young  and  old.  He  once  baptized 
i  two  years  437  heathens,  and  he  states  that  there  were  many  besides 
rere  eager  to  be  initiated.  A  strong  inclination  to  Christianity  is 
3d  also  among  the  Koltchauers,  the  northernmost  of  the  tribes  which 
It  those  parts  of  America.  Although  no  Missionary  as  yet  has 
rated  to  their  home,  owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  ^e  diflH- 
of  crossing  the  mountains,  small  parties  of  them  have  often  visited 
Its  and  mission-stations  on  the  coast,  and  asked  to  be  baptised.  In 
lanner  there  were  baptized  in  1846  fifty-four,  in  1847  sixty,  at  Fort 
Dquin ;  the  last  party  had  on  their  way  vainly  sought  for  a  Missionary 
!  Kenajers'  country. 

die  whole  of  the  Bussian  American  colonies,  the  Aleutian  Islands 
led,  Lieutenant  Golownin  reported  in  1860  that  there  were  seven 
I  churches  and  thirty-seven  chapels,  served  by  twenty-seven  clergy- 
Thc  stationary  clergy,  as  well  as  the  Missionaries,  are  supervised 
i  Bishop  of  New  Archangel  (whose  see  however  is  said  to  have  been 
removed  to  Yakutsk,  in  Asia).  This  Bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the 
ipolitan  of  Kamschatka,  a  dignity  which,  as  already  stated,  has  been 
since  1840  by  Benjamin,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  I.,  and  who 
1  consequence  transferred  his  personal  labours  from  the  American  to 
Biadc  region. 

DiBchatka,  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands,  together  with  the  terri- 
adjaeent  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  mainlands,  compose  the 
ne  domain  of  the  Missionary  Patriarch  Innocent.  From  his 
ioe  BlagowaMihtchcrska,  in  Amour-land,  he  has  several  hundred 
to  travel  before  he  can  reach  the  first  isle  of  the  Aleutian  group, 
occupies  about  the  centre  of  the  whole  region.  And  these  endless 
the  aged  a|iostle  continues  to  travel  through,  by  land  and  by  water, 
time  crossing  from  island  to  island  by  frail  canoes,  and  at  another 
gli  dedges,  drawn  by  dogs  or  reindeer,  cutting  through  the  deep 
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BDOWS,  from  which  the  sun  is  reflected  so  brightly  as  to  half  blind  1 
traveller.  He  is  not  without  numerous  and  able  assistants ;  and  especia 
conspicuous  is  the  zeal  of  many  of  the  native  converts  for  the  extension 
Christianity  and  its  blessings  to  their  still  heathen  kinsmen.  I 
Kamtschadalers  were  nearly  all  received  into  the  Church  as  early 
1847)  no  longer  flitting  about  as  they  were  wont,  but  collected  into  de 
little  villages,  over  five  thousand  of  diem  frequenting  the  services  of  1 
churches  erected  in  different  parts  of  their  peninsula.  Also  of  the  Asia 
section  of  the  Tschukatches,  on  the  north-east  of  Behring's  Straits  a 
the  Icy  Sea,  there  are  at  least  some  who  have  been  converted;  for  examp 
in  1846  there  were  a  hundred  of  them  baptized  at  Anadirsk.  Moreovi 
the  Lamutcrs,  on  the  Bay  of  Ochotsk,  are  in  great  part,  though  n 
entirely,  Chrbtianized ;  they  have  now  three  houses  of  worship  in  tl 
towns  Ochotsk  and  Ayan,  attended  in  all  by  about  6,000  persons.  Ak 
on  the  somewhat  more  southerly  Adskoy  or  Udskoy,  a  Mission  has  b« 
commenced  among  the  people  of  the  Amour -land,  which  has  been  BoBsia 
since  1858;  and  this  promises  to  extend  its  operations  into  the  north  of  Chini 

Besides  the  Metropolitan  Diocese  of  Kamschatka,  there  are  seren 
other  Bussian  Missions  in  which  the  workers  have  shown  scarcely  lei 
energy  and  devotion  than  Innocent.  Thus,  among  the  Tschukatdn 
of  Kolyma,  a  priest,  Dytchkowski,  for  fifty-five  years  together  alma 
wholly  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  and  by  it  i 
much  forgotten,  has  ministered  to  a  congregation  of  many  thousand 
collected  by  himself,  and  has  lived  to  baptize  great-grandchildren  ( 
his  first  converts.  Such  another  Missionary  is  Triphonow,  who,  i 
1848,  built  the  first  church  on  the  Icy  Sea,  for  the  tribe  nei 
Fort  Ostrownaja,  two  day's  journey  fi'om  Cape  Schelag.  Such  anotlK 
is  Argentow,  who,  in  his  untiring  wanderings  over  those  firightfal  ic 
deserts,  has  accomplished  things  incredible  ;  for  instance,  in  the  one  jett 
1851,  he  made  his  way  along  for  700  miles,  partly  by  sea,  partly  o 
sledges,  and  baptized  212  heathens.  Further  to  the  south,  among  tli 
Yakuters,  near  the  middle  part  of  the  Lena,  where  at  least  the  climsti 
though  not  the  roads,  renders  travelling  not  so  difficult,  Zagolski  nisd^ 
within  eight  months,  a  tour  of  1,300  mUes,  extending  thus  to  double  tl 
length  of  the  journeys  performed  by  the  Missionaries  mentioned  befor 
Zagolski,  in  his  wanderings,  takes  with  him  usually  one  or  two  portab 
chapels,  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  which  he  ^ects  i 
suitable  spots,  for  the  use  of  the  new  converts.  The  Yakuters,  amoB 
whom  Christian  emigrants  and  exiles  had  already  sown  some  seeds 
Christianity  in  the  last  century,  are  said  to  be  now  so  extensively  coi 
verted,  that ''  in  whole  districts  of  them  not  one  pagan  is  to  be  met  wit 
and  the  '  Shamans '  are  no  longer  regarded  as  priests,  but  as  quacks  ai 
impostors." 

There  is  a  much  less  advanced  work  in  hand  on  the  upper  Yenisd  ai 
the  Lake  Baikal,  among  the  Tunguses  and  Buriats.  Among  the  latt 
there  was  a  Mission  planted  in  1820  by  the  London  Society,  whidi  we 
forward  promisingly  until  its  extinction,  twenty  years  afterwards,  by  t 
anti-Beformation  Ukases  of  Nicholas.  An  agent  of  that  Society,  Swi 
who  came  to  Selinginsk  in  1827>  gives  an  account  in  his  reports  of  t 
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HA  certain  Bnssian  monks  he  met  with  there  attempted  the 
n  rf  the  Buriats,  though  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  their  tongue. 
onks  employed  pictorial  books  for  eihibiting  the  differences 
diristianity  and  the  Mongol  Buddhism  of  the  pagans.  They 
lem  pictures  of  heaven  and  hell,  with  ail  the  heathen  excluded 
one  and  remedilessly  thrust  down  into  the  other.  **  On  another 
portrayed  the  cross,  and  heaven  open  above,  and  images  of  sin, 
I  hell  beneath,  while  on  the  Cross  itself  were  placed,  in  Mongol, 
for  faith,  hope,  charity,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Beatitudes 
nits  of  the  Spirit.  These  pictures  the  monks  show  to  the  Buriats, 
by  strive  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  need  of  embracing  re- 
tLrough  the  Saviour." 

ret  some  may  think  of  the  worth  of  this  picture-system  as  a 
Dapensation  for  the  Missionaries'  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
goe,  it  certainly  has  been  used  with  advantage  by  many  in  earlier 
bj  Cyril  and  Methodius  among  the  Bulgarians.  It  is,  however, 
nistic  failing  in  the  Missions  of  the  Russian  Church,  that  her 
» sent  out  to  the  heathen  without  proper  linguistic  preparation. 
the  premature  administration  of  Baptism,  are  the  chief  circum- 
lidi  abate  the  apparent  value  of  her  missionary  successes.  But, 
ftve  complaints  have  been  made  against  some  of  her  pioneers  by 
a  witness  as  Lieutenant  Golownin,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  not 
hem  are  anxious  to  rectify  the  faults  we  have  specified,  and  are 
m  a  truly  evangelical  spirit.  We  may  once  more  point  to  the 
prelate  Innocent,  who  earnestly  urges  on  his  Missionaries  the 
nt  of  the  native  tongues,  and  seeks  the  instruction  of  his  flock 
ting  for  them  the  Scriptures  and  religious  books.  One  such 
•8  composed  himself,  named,  **  The  Guide  to  Heaven  for  the 
pttied,"  and  it  is  said  to  breathe  a  noble  evangelical  spirit. 
itsk,  on  Lake  Baikal,  there  is  a  seminary  where  a  considerable 
'  native  and  half-breeds  are  continually  training  for  Missionaries. 
heae  classes  have  proved  very  successful  in  their  labours,  parti- 
tbe  translation  department. 
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rdian  has  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  letter  from 
«er  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduate  Committees : — 

"  Chicama't,  Morumbda,  River  Shire,  Tuesday,  October  6,  1868. 

UP  M , — One  letter  by  this  mail  must  do  duty  for  Oxford 

ffidge  as  well.  Wo  are  at  last  gathered  on  the  top  of  the 
a  Mountains,  which  are  some  3,600  feet  high.  You  will  have 
he  sad  news  of  the  Mission's  past  history  before  this  reaches  you. 
illness  have  deprived  us  of  almost  all  the  party  to  whom  we 
Dg  for  help  and  guidance  in  this  new  Mission-field.  Blair,  a 
d  Adams,  a  labouring  man,  are  now  the  sole  representatives  of 
«d  predecessors ;  and,  while  the  experiment  of  fixing  the  station 
Bg  tried,  I  can  hardly  wish  for  a  remforoement.     Our  life  here 
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is  in  many  ways  very  enjoyable.  The  air  is  usuaDj  keen  and  bracing,  aa 
we  suffer  far  more  as  yet  from  cold  than  heat.  The  former  Mission  port 
has  left  a  legacy  behind  of  twenty-five  native  boys,  whose  teaching  an 
training  prevents  us  from  sinking  down  into  mere  settlers.  We  have  no 
been  as  yet  quite  a  month  up  here,  and  are  working  very  hard  indeed  ti 
get  our  straw  huts  completed  before  the  rains  set  in.  We  do  eveiythiag 
for  ourselves,  even  to  washing  our  own  clothes,  and  have  abolished  the  kfei 
of  master  and  servant.  Wo  live  in  eommon,  each  having  a  little  nNuid 
hut  to  sleep  in. 

Our  church  opening  is  the  great  coming  event.  Its  dimensions  ire 
thirty-six  feet  by  eleven,  and  really  it  promises  to  look  very  well.  Itaeait 
end  is  apsidal,  and  we  have  a  screen  to  divide  the  building  in  half;  tin 
western  place  being  for  the  heathen  boys,  and  the  eastern  arranged  as  a 
choir  for  (nirselves,  the  apse  being  of  course  reserved  for  the  altar.  Ov 
Services  are  already  very  hearty  and  enjoyable ;  and  as  we  have  by  dint 
of  superhuman  exertions  got  the  harmonium  up  the  mountain,  we  hope  to 
make  great  progress  with  our  music.  But  as  yet  we  are  sadly  [Hreased  fiv 
time,  which  we  all  hope  may  not  always  be  so  scarce  as  at  present. 

The  mountain  itself  is  very  beautiful,  and  commands  on  the  QuillimiM 
side  most  lovely  views ;  while  to  the  west  stretches  out  to  a  far  distant 
horizon  an  enormous  plain,  the  home  of  pestilence  and  fever,  which  I  tmfc 
no  Glasgow  weaver  (pace  Dr.  Livingstone)  will  ever  set  lus  eyes  on.  Oor 
path  up  from  the  river  b  a  most  teiiible  pull.  We  are  higher  I  think 
than  Snowdon,  and  in  places  it  is  like  going  up  the  side  of  a  house  fx 
steepness.  How  the  much-enduring  natives  manage  it  wi^  from  fifty  to 
seventy  or  eighty  pounds'  weight  on  their  heads,  I  cannot  think. 

My  time  and  paper  are  both  exhausted. 

My  kindest  remembrances  to  all  Oxford  and  Cambridge  friends. 

W.  G.  TozxB,  Missionary  Bishop." 


THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  COLENSO  TRIAL. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  letter,  which  has  already  appeared 
elsewhere : — 

"  Sin, — In  the  continued  silence  of  others  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Brett^^ 
suggestion  in  the  Guardian  of  February  24)  who  might  be  expected  tc 
initiate,  and  to  call  for  active  assistance,  in  raising  a  fund  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  those  who  have  so  nobly  stood  forward  at  all  risks  in  th< 
defence  of  revealed  truth  and  of  the  faith  as  auUioiitatively  taught  by  th^ 
Church  of  England,  I  venture  to  ask  that  through  your  columns  Chuidi' 
men  may  be  invited  at  once  to  come  forward  and  eontribute  to  the  reiie 
of  the  expense  already  incurred,  and  provide  for  any  further  expeoss 
which  may  yet  be  incurred  by  those  on  whom  has  fallen  the  direct  respoD^ 
sibility  of  maintaining  our  common  faith.  It  is  our  common  faith  wbid 
has  been  impugned,  and  they  who  would  see  that  faith  maintained  in  it 
integiity  should  make  common  cause  in  its  defence.  No  doubt  this  i 
done  by  very  many  as  well  by  the  expression  of  their  deep  interest  in  tl) 
matter  as  by  the  prayers  they  offer  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth.     But  we  hai 
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H  jety  80  far  as  I  am  aware,  done  anything  as  a  body  for  sharing  tlie 
ktvy  expense  which  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  others  have  incurred 
e  prominent  part  which  they  have  been  called  to  fill.  I  mention  tlie 
}p  of  Capetown  especially,  as  the  cause  of  revealed  truth  seems  moro 
dj  and  avowedly  on  trial  in  that  branch  of  the  Church  over  which  by 
I  providence  he  has  been  called  to  preside.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
tnat  he  has  very  lately  been  exposed  to  very  heavy  expense  in  scek- 
0  maintain  his  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  as  that  now 
s  him.  There  is  no  one  living,  I  believe,  under  more  imperative 
stioD  of  duty  than  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  and  none  more  ready 
sod  his  all  and  be  spent  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Church  and 
li  truth  of  Grod  of  which  he  is  the  witness  and  keeper.  But  surely, 
he  very  strong  feeling  we  most  of  us  have  in  the  cause  in  question, 
he  deep  convictions  of  its  importance,  we  shall  not  let  him  stand 
Bflr  fail  to  give  self-denying  evidence  of  our  deep  sympathy  with 
lurch  in  South  Africa  in  her  present  great  trial  of  affliction.  Neither 
i  we  in  this  land  of  plenty  be  unmindful  of  the  great  poverty  of  the 
h  there.  Some  channel  for  contributions  for  sustaining  the  Bishop 
fstown's  cause,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  God  and  His 
>  dioald  at  once  be  indicated,  and  surely  there  will  not  be  wanting 
100  of  our  sympathy  with  him  and  our  willingness  to  share  his  burden ; 
el  of  the  sincerity  of  our  love  for  the  faith  as  once  for  all  delivered  to 
dots.  I  for  one,  who  for  some  years  had  the  privilege  of  intimate 
QQ  with  him  at  the  Cape,  shall  rejoice  to  receive  contributions  for  his 
or  to  co-operate  with  any  who  may  be  willing  to  organize  a  scheme 
mersl  support. 

Hbnby  Douglas. 
ibuiy  Rectory,  BromBgrove,  March  7" 
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or  November  and  February  numbers  communications  appeared 
'  the  shoye  heading.  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  by 
f  the  clergy  of  Liberia  to  a  friend  in  England  who  had  contributed 
ft  to  the  above  communications — written,  however,  before  our 
tiry  nconber  had  reached  Liberia : — 

•  '^  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  article  in  the  Colonial  Church 
mU  of  November,  and  great  was  the  delight  of  our  clergy  assembled 
tt  seeing  it,  and  warm  their  gratitude. 

r  Council  met  in  December.  .  .  .  We  had  a  very  interesting  session, 
e  first  day  of  our  meeting  we  received  a  letter  from  the  *  American 
ot  Missions,'  which  met  in  November,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
tly  requesting  the  *  Missionaries '  (in  their  pay)  not  to  proceed  any 
r  in  the  matter  of  our  Church  movement.  A  minute  in  reply  was 
d  by  OS  to  tliis  effect : — *  That  the  organization  of  the  Church  hero 
Ik  a  matter  suggested  first  by  the  Liberian  Clergy,  but  by  Bishop 
in  1853  (as  much  as  ten  years  ago),  and  repeated  in  his  communi- 
\  to  the  "General  Convention,*'  at  every  session  since;  that  his 
laid  out  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  Liberian  doigy ;  that 
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the  latter  protested  against  his  course  at  the  Missionary  Meeting  « 
Palmas,  in  1862,  and  that  the  Bishop  promised  that  they  might  mak< 
whatever  suggestions  they  desired  when  they  met  in  Monroviay  in  1863 
that  they  could  not  relinquish  the  work  they  had  undertaken ;  hut  that 
out  of  deference  to  the  Board,  they  would  defer  all  such  matters  as  wen 
organic  and  fundamental.'  This  is  the  substance  of  the  minute,  whieh 
was  immediately  sent  to  America,  signed  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary.  The  rest  of  our  woric  was  the  passing  of  resolutions,  as 
follows : — 

1.  Advising  our  Clergy  to  immerse  (instead  of  sprinkling)  in  Bi4>tism. 

2.  Calling  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  one  single  ground  aUowed 
by  our  Lord  for  Divorce  (St.  Matt.  v.  32) ;  and  exhorting  the  Clergy  to 
discrimination  in  marriages,  and  in  receiving  communicants. 

3.  Exhorting  the  Clergy  to  abstain  firom  meddhng  in  politics ;  but  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  cure  of  souls  and  the  extension  of  the  Church. 

4.  And  urging  the  commencement  of  an  effort  to  reach  Amerieano- 
Liberian  traders  living  among  the  heathen  at  ports  where  they  have  no 
churches,  sending  them  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  tracts,  <fec. 

The  Prayer-book,  contrary  to  our  original  purpose,  was  not  touched; 
we  have  thought  it  judicious  to  wait  until  we  are  better  understood  in 
America,  and  Qie  strange  apprehension  as  to  our  proceedings  has  some- 
what subsided.  ...  I  hope  my  church  will  be  begun  before  long ;  the  lot 
(a  quarter  of  an  acre)  is  secured,  and  several  thousands  of  bricks,  and  a 
quantity  of  timber ;  but  all  work  is  slow  in  a  new  eountry.  Lime  ift 
difficult  to  get ;  we  have  no  limestone  in  the  country,  and  haTe  to  eoUeet 
and  bum  shells  instead." 


BISHOP  PERRY  ON  THE  CONSTITUTXON  OF  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  CHURCH  IN  VICTORIA, 

At  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotpdi 
held  at  79,  PaJl  Mall,  on  February  9,  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  delivered 
an  Address  on  the  "  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  his  Diocese."  Tb^ 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  as  Presidea' 
of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair ;  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  \h* 
Bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  Down  and  Connor,  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstonc 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Among  clergymen  of  sister-Churcbe 
wei-e  present  the  Revs.  F.  Grafstroem  and  P.  Plenge,  Chaplains  respe^ 
tively  of  the  Swedo-Norwegian  and  Danish  Embassies. 

Bishop  Perry  began  by  stating  that  he  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  tb: 
history  of  the  Church  in  Victoria,  nor  of  its  condition  and  proepecta,  nd 
of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  adopted  by  himself  on  his  own  authority  m 
Bishop.  Neilher  by  the  phrase  "  Constitution  of  the  Church,"  did  1* 
mean  the  Orders  of  the  Ministry  or  their  spiritual  offices,  these  all  beittj 
the  same  throughout  Australia  as  in  England.  But  by  this  phrase  1* 
meant  the  organization  which  has  been  formed,  with  the  aid  of  the  Coloottf 
Legislature,  for  the  management  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  Church, 
for  its  government  in  all  those  various  pi^eulars,  which  in  England 
settled  either  by  the  Common  or  by  the  Statute  Law  of  the  Bealm. 
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In  colonies  to  which  has  been  granted  the  right  of  self-goyernment,  the 
Cbnrdi  has  no  recognised  legal  position,  unless  it  has  acquired  one  by  a 
ipedal  Act  of  the  Cdonial  Legislature.  Without  such  an  Act,  the  Bishop 
hta  no  legal  authority  over  any  clergyman  except  by  an  express  or  implied 
agreement  on  Uie  pajt  of  the  latter ;  and  there  exists  no  legal  relations 
ketween  clergy  and  laity,  except  such  as  have  been  formed  by  mutual 
agreement.  The  formation  of  parishes,  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
ninisten,  the  appointment  of  trustees  and  churchwardens  and  their  respec- 
tire  powers  and  duties — all  must  be  matter  of  mutual  agreement.  In 
the  Diocese  of  Adelaide,  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  rests  upon  what 
ii called  a  Consensual  Compact; — a  conmion  deed  being  signed  by  Bishop, 
dergj,  and  all  trustees  and  churchwardens.  In  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne, 
tbe  Constitution  rests  on  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  passed  in  1855, 
and  assented  to  by  the  Queen  in  1856. 

By  this  Act  ''  any  Bishop  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Irdand  "  in  Victoria  is  authorized  to  convene  an  Assembly  of  the  licensed 
dergy  and  the  laity  of  such  Church  in  his  Diocese ;  and  the  Bishop,  or, 
in  his  absence,  a  Commissary  appointed  in  writing  by  him,  shall  preside  in 
wk  Assembly.  And  this  Assembly  is  empowered  to  legislate,  within 
certain  prescribed  limits,  for  the  Church  in  that  Diocese.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that,  so  soon  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Province  shall  have  been  formcni  in 
Tietoria,  the  Metropolitan  may  convene  a  Provincial  Assembly. 

Bishop  Perry  proceeded  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  Assembly,  its 
eomposition,  powers,  and  mode  of  proceeding. 

Aj  to  its  composition ;  it  consists  of  all  the  licensed  clergy,  and  of  lay- 
representatives  from  every  parish  and  parochial  district.  The  lay-repre- 
aentatives  are  chosen  at  a  meeting  of  the  laymen  of  the  Church,  summoned 
^7  ^  clergyman  at  the  requisition  of  the  Bishop.  Each  elector  signs 
tl»  following  declaration : — 

''  I,  A.  B.,  whose  name  is  hereto  subscribed,  do  declare  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  belong  to  no  other  religious  denomination." 

^^  representative  signs  the  following  declaration  : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  whose  name  is  hereto  subscribed,  do  declare  that 
I  am  a  communicant  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  belong  to  no  other  rehgious  denomination." 

"Hie  term  for  which  the  Assembly  sits  is  three  years.  The  Bishop  is 
'Quired  to  convene  it  at  least  once  in  every  twelve  months,  and  not  to 
^he  it  without  its  own  consent,  until  it  shall  have  sat  for  seven  several 
^ja.    The  Bishop  presides  in  person  or  by  commissary. 

As  to  its  powers :  these  are  thus  described  in  the  Act  of  the  Colonial 
Wialature,  sect.  2. : — 

"  E?ery  regulation,  act,  and  resolution  made  .  .  .  thereat,  respecting  the 
^^^  of  the  said  Church,  including  all  advowson  and  right  of  patronage, 
"■^  be  binding  on  every  such  Bishop  and  his  successors,  and  on  the 
^ergy  aad  lay-members  of  the  said  Church,  ...  so  far  as  may  concern 
^poaitaoD,  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  any  minister  or  member  of  the 
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said  United  Church,  or  any  person  in  communion  therewith,  in  regard  oS 
his  ministry,  membership,  or  communion,  or  may  concern  the  advowaon  caar 
right  of  patronage  in,  or  management  of,  the  property  of  the  said  Church. « 
Provided  that  such  regulation,  ^,  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  ^ 
majority  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  kity — and  to  receiye  the  conaei^^ 
of  the  Bishop/'     The  Assembly  is  also  expressly  auth<»riaed  to  **  eatabliali 
a  Commission  for  the  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical  offenoea,"  which  haa  to 
''  report  to  the  Bishop,  within  whose  Diocese  any  such  offence  ahall  oocoi; 
their  opinion  of  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  the  penalty  they  would 
recommend  to  be  imposed,  which  penalty  the  Bishop  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  exceed." 

The  Assembly  b  expressly  restrained  from  pasaing  any  Act»  or  makiog 
any  regulation,  '<  which  shall  alter,  or  be  at  variance  wiUi,  the  authoriied 
standards  of  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  United  Churdi  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  shall  alter  the  oaths,  declarations,  and  BuhscriptionBy  now  bj 
law  or  canon  required  to  be  taken,"  &c. 

Copies  of  the  Acts  and  regulations  are  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Areh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  also  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Acts  and 
regulations  may  be  disallowed  by  the  Queen  on  objection  being  taken  bj 
the  Archbishop.  All  rights  of  appeal  to  the  Archbishqp  of  C^teriwiy 
and  the  Colonial  Metropolitan  remain  unaffected,  and  the  right  of  filling 
up  Episcopal  vacancies  is  reserved  to  the  Queen. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  proceeding :  the  clergy  and  laity  ait  in 
debate  together,  but  vote  separately.  The  Bishop,  or  oommiaaaiy  who 
presides  in  his  stead,  may  take  part  in  the  debate.  Ten  dergymen  and 
ten  laymen  constitute  a  quorum.  The  rules  of  debate,  the  phraseology,^ 
are  the  same  as  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Begulations  which 
are  intended  to  have  the  force  of  law,  on  being  introduced  are  called  Bills* 
All  Bills  must  be  read  a  first  and  second  time,  c(msidered  in  Committeei 
and  read  a  third  time,  before  they  are  passed.  When  passed,  thej  are 
called  Acts,  and  are  submitted  to  the  Bishop  for  his  assent.  Beaolutions, 
which  only  express  an  opinion,  and  are  of  a  simple  character,  after  being 
debated  are  passed,  or  rejected,  at  once ;  but  such  as  are  of  a  more 
complex  nature,  and  are  intended  to  initiate  or  recommend  any  coonM  of 
action,  are  treated  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  Bills. 

All  the  sittings  of  Assembly  are  opened  by  the  Bishop  or  deputy  with  a 
Form  of  Prayer,  prepared  bj  him  for  the  purpose ;  and  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  in  an 
adjoining  church. 

Having  explained  the  constitution,  powers,  and  mode  of  proceeding  ia 
the  Assembly,  Bishop  Perry  briefly  noticed  four  important  Acts  which 
have  been  passed  by  it. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  general  management  of  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  Church.  It  enacts  that  "  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  tem«* 
poral  affairs  of  the  Church,  the  Bishop  shall  be  assisted  by  a  Council,  and 
in  all  such  matters  he  shall  act  with  the  consent  thereof;"  that  this  Coonol 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  seven  persons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Bishopt 
but  to  be  removed  by  him  on  request  of  the  Assembly;  and  that  the 
Bishop  shall  every  year  lay  before  the  Assembly  a  statement  of  all  monejffl 
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ipppriated  or  expended,  and  of  all  moneys  recommended  to  be  so  dealt 
with,  ''And  of  all  acts  done  during  that  year  by  bim  in  Council." 

Another  Act  relates  to  the  formation  and  alteration  of  parishes,  the 
ooosecration  of  churches,  and  appointment  of  ministers.  The  Bishop  is 
fint  required  to  desoribe  the  bounds  of  existing  reputed  paiishes :  after- 
wftnk  the  Bishop  in  Council  is  empowered  to  form  new,  and  to  alter 
existing  parishes.  The  idea  of  a  parish  is  expressed  in  the  following 
proriflo: — **  FroYided  always  that  every  parish  so  formed  shall  comprise  a 
towQy  or  portion  of  a  town,  or  tract  of  country,  wherein  is  a  church,  or 
lionised  place  of  worship ;  and  ...  not  be  greater  .  .  .  than  that  a  church 
of  ooDTenient  size  withm  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  parishioners."  By  this  Act  a  parish  having  a  church  and  a  parsonage, 
or  eikdowed  with  200Q/.,  is  to  be  deemed  a  benefice.  A  license  to  cure  of  a 
pariah,  without  an  express  reservation  of  power  of  revocation,  is  to  be 
deemed  institution,  and  this  clergyman  who  is  so  instituted  is  to  be  deemed 
in  incumbent,  and  not  to  be  removable  without  the  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent tribunal. 

The  appointment  to  parishes  not  benefices  is  vested  in  the  Bishop. 

The  appointment  to  benefices  for  the  first  time  is  given  to  two  representa- 

tires  chosen  by  the  subscribers  to  the  church  and  parsonage,  or,  if  a  single 

bdividaal  have  built  the  church  or  endowed  the  parish  with  2000/.,  to  that 

indindual;  and  for  the  next  time  to  a  ''Board  of  Advowspn,"  chosen 

partly  by  the  subscribers  to  the  church  and  parsonage,  or  to  the  endow- 

iBent,  and  partly  by  the  subscribers  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  church, 

which  expenses  include  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman;  afterwards,  once 

in  three  times  to  the  Bishop,  and  the  other  two  times  to  the  Board  of 

AdvowBon  chosen  as  before.    All  such  representatives,  and  all  members 

<tf  audi  Boards  of  Advowson,  must  be  communicants. 

A  third  Act  regulates  the  appointment,  powers,  and  duties  of  trustees 
^nd  churchwardens.  According  to  this  Act,  all  trustees  and  churchwardens 
moat  be  oommunioants.  No  church  after  consecratiim  can  be  used  for  any 
other  porpose  than  the  performance  of  the  Church's  services,  and  no 
person,  except  the  Bishop,  may  officiate  therein  without  cousent  of  the 
incombent  or  clerk  of  the  Bishop.  The  incumbent  or  derk  duly  licensed 
is  to  have  at  all  times  free  access  into  the  church  of  his  parish,  and  is  to 
bold  the  parsonage  annexed,  but  all  such  rights  to  cease  ipso  facto  "  in 
ease  the  inctunbent  shall  be  legally  divested  of  his  incumbency,  or  the 
license  of  such  clerk  shall  be  withdrawn."  All  the  paid  lay-officers  of 
every  church,  except  the  parish-clerk  and  organist,  arc  to  be  appointed 
and  removed  by  the  diurchwardens ;  the  paridi-clerk  and  organist  are  to 
be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  incumbent  or  licensed  clerk. 

The  fourth  Act  to  which  the  Bishop  referred  was  ''  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Trial  of  Eocleaiastical  Offences,''  By  it  the  Bishop  in  Council  is 
empoweied  to  appoint  an  <^cer,  to  be  called  ''The  Advocate  of  the 
IHoeeae,"  to  whom  any  charge  against  a  clergyman  must  be  first  sub- 
mitted ;  and  by  whom,  if  there  appear  sufficient  ground,  their  prosecution 
ia  to  be  coodueted«  There  is  also  provided  a  court  for  the  trial  of  such 
eharges,  eonaisttng  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  who  is  to  preside, 
sad  of  firar  ethers — two  being  clergymen  and  two  laymen — selected  by 
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lot  out  of  a  panel  of  triers.  This  panel  is  to  consist  of  twelve  clergym 
and  twelve  laymen,  chosen  by  the  Assembly  at  its  first  session  in  eve 
year.  In  cases  of  heresy,  false  doctrine,  or  schism,  no  condemnation 
to  be  valid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Chancellor. 

In  addition  to  these  four  Acts,  Bbhop  Perry  noticed  one  more,  name! 
**  An  Act  to  specify  certain  Offences  for  which  Incumbents  shall  be  i 
movable  from  their  Parishes."  By  this  it  is  enacted  that  the  followii 
offences  shall  be  deemed  offences  legally  sufficient  to  justify  such  removi 
and  shall  be  triable  under  the  Act  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastii 
offences ;  namely,  (I)  unchastity,  (2)  drunkenness,  (3)  habitual  and  wili 
neglect  of  any  part  of  ministerial  duty  after  special  admonition  in  writii 
by  the  Bishop,  (4)  insolvency  or  disability  to  pay  just  debts  when  no  sati 
factory  explanation  is  received  by  the  Bishop,  and  (5)  any  offence  punial 
able  by  law,  being  sinful  in  itself,  irrespectively  of  positive  enactment. 

The  Bishop  concluded  by  enumerating  some  of  the  benefits  which,  i 
his  opinion,  had  resulted  from  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church  undi 
his  care.  First,  the  Church,  he  said,  has  now  a  legal  government,  an 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  management  of  all  its  affairs,  and  for  tli 
due  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Secondly,  the  laity,  fim 
having  a  voice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  have  become  more  in 
terested  in  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  Church,  and  more  awak 
to  their  own  responsibility  in  connexion  with  it.  They  have  also  acquire 
greater  confidence  in  its  administration ;  and  are  less  Hable  to  suspicio 
and  misconception.  Thirdly,  the  clergy  have  learnt  to  pay  more  attentio 
to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  laity,  and  have  been  taught  by  practic 
to  discuss  with  them  and  with  one  another  all  questions  that  are  brougl 
before  the  Assembly,  calmly  and  dispassionately.  They  have  also  ki 
much  of  that  jealousy  and  fear  of  interference  with  by  the  laity,  "  whidi, 
said  the  Bishop,  "  I  believe  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  Church."  Fourthly 
the  clergy  and  laity,  by  the  new  relation  into  which  they  have  been  brougl 
towards  each  other,  exercise  a  much  greater  mutual  influence,  which  is  i 
the  benefit  of  both.  Fifthly,  the  parochial  clergy,  by  having  a  voice  i 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese,  acquire 
greater  interest  in  its  well-being  and  extension.  They  are  likewise  moi 
disposed  to  act  in  combination  with  one  another,  and  upon  a  unifbn 
system  under  regular  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  they  appear  less  dia 
posed  to  form  themselves  into  different  sections  and  parties.  Sixthly,  b 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  Assembly,  and  by  the  public  discussions  whic 
are  carried  on  it,  and  which  are  always  fully  reported  in  the  daily  papen 
the  Church  has  acquired  a  status,  and  an  influence  in  the  colony,  whic 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  Seventhly,  by  means  of  th 
Assembly  the  attention  of  the  whole  Church  can  be  from  time  to  tim 
directed  to  any  want  which  needs  to  be  supphed,  any  work  which  ought  t 
be  undertaken,  any  evil  which  requires  to  be  remedied ;  and  its  oollectiv 
wisdom  can  be  applied  to  devise,  its  combined  energy  exerted  to  carry  oui 
such  measures  as  with  the  Divine  blessing  may  be  most  likely  to  prov 
effectual  for  the  desired  object.  Lastly,  any  real  or  supposed  grievaoc 
may  be  brought  forward  by  any  clergyman  or  lay-representative  an 
openly  discussed;  whereby  either  the  complaint  will  be  ahown  to  b 
groundless,  or  the  cause  of  it  will  probably  be  removed. 
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Ck^  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  and  Province  of  CalctUta,      By 
G.  E.  Cotton,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Calcutta.     October,  1863. 

Ckarffe  of  the  Bishop  of  Madrcu  at  the  Primary  Visitation.     Aprils 
1863.    By  r.  Gell,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Madras. 

We  propose  to  collect  from  these  two  important  and  interesting 
Episcopal  Charges  those  facts  and  remarks  which  throw  most  light 
on  the  actual  condition,  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  th#  Indian 
Church.  If  we  do  not  refer  at  length  to  the  very  important  topics 
more  especially  handled  by  the  Metropolitan  of  India,  in  connexion 
^th  the  "  Hopes,  Perils  and  Duties,"  both  of  the  "  Church  of  England" 
uid  of  the  "  Catholic  Church,"  it  is  not  because  we  are  insensible  to 
the  clearness,  freshness,  and  vigour  with  which  Bishop  Cotton  discusses 
them,  but  simply  because  we  desire  rather  to  extract  those  subjects  of 
ha  Charge  connected  with  the  "  Hopes,  Perils  and  Duties  of  the 
Church  in  India,"  upon  which  our  readers  will  be  most  desirous  to  be 
infoimed,  and  which  occupy  just  one-third  of  the  Charge. 

We, should,  however,  being  doing  injustice  to  our  feelings,  if 
ve  did  not  record  our  opinion,  that  the^  whole  of  the  third  portion 
of  Bishop  Cotton's  Charge,  which  is  specially  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  with  Scripture  Difficulties, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  which  recent  controversies 
have  elicited,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Church,  from  the  pens  of 
leamed  and  scholarly  divines.  "We  have  nowhere  seen  the  argument 
against  a  theory  of  literal  and  verbal  inspiration  more  reverentially 
and  profitably  discussed,  along  with  most  able  and  distinct  protests 
against  the  feLshionable  rationalizing  theories  on  the  same  momentous 
suhject. 

The  remarks  of  Bishop  Grell,  of  Madras,  on  the  rationalistic  attacks 
^pon  the  faith  of  the  Church,  are  sound  and  moderate  in  their  tone, 
^d  there  are  also  some  valuable  paragraphs  in  his  Charge  upon  the 
dehcate  question  of  the  relation  of  Government  towards  Christian 
Biucation  in  India 

Ve  now  proceed  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  strictly  Indian 
iiifonnation  respecting  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  perils  and  duties 
^  our  Church  in  that  mighty  territory  which,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  we 
^"^  regard  as  "  the  enemy's  land." 

OUTLINE    OF   THE   BISHOP    OF   CALCUTTA'S   SECOND    VISITATION. 

"The  Tisitation  just  completed  has  occupied  nearly  four  years.  During 
^  period  I  have  viuted,  in  some  cases  more  than  once,  almost  every  im- 
P^  station  in  the  diocese,  from  the  frontier  of  Central  Asia  at  Peshawur 
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to  the  gates  of  the  China  Sea  at  Singapore ;  and  from  Dibrogbiir,  wl 
the  Eastern  Himalayas  look  down  on  the  sacred  Brahmaputra,  to  Ind< 
which  the  Vindhyas  cut  off  from  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda«  In  1 
vast  space,  extending  over  33  degrees  of  latitude,  and  16  of  longitude, 
have  seen  Affghans,  Sikhs,  Hindustanis,  Bengalis ;  the  Indo-Tataric  n 
of  Burmah,  Assam,  and  the  Tibetan  border ;  Malays ;  even  Ohinc 
Gonds,  Kols,  and  Sonthais,  tribes  who  were  in  the  country  before 
Aryan  conquerors  descended  from  the  Hindu  Koosh,  all  stirred 
contact  with  English  civilization,  all  gating  with  amasement  on  diaii 
already  Iffected  and  silently  expecting  changes  yet  to  come.'' 

The  first  Indian  subject  handled  is  the  state  of  the  British  atmj 
India,  now  amounting  to  a  vast  force  of  70,000.  Of  the  moral  t 
spiritual  condition  of  these  bravo  men,  the  Bishop  speaks  in  tb 
affecting  terms : — 

**  Of  all  the  Europeans  in  India,  none  land  on  our  shores  more  hdple 
more  ignorant,  more  needing  guidance,  than  our  soldiers ;  none  hi 
stronger  temptation  to  encounter,  and  none,  I  may  surely  add,  mc 
frequently  repay,  not  only  by  affectionate  gratitude,  but  by  visible  improv 
ment,  any  efforts  made  for  their  welfare.  I  sometimes  think,  after  leayii 
a  military  station,  that  the  extremes  of  godliness  and  ungodliness  OM 
in  the  British  army,  so  painful  are  the  accounts  of  vices  miserably  prer 
lent,  so  pleasant  the  sight  and  conversation  of  the  small  knot  of  thougfati 
men,  who  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  regiment,  sometimes  as  aetii 
always  as  silent  witnesses  for  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  purity,  a 
for  Him  who  is  its  Lord.  I  must  not  speak  in  detail  of  those  sensual  m 
drunkenness  and  evils  worse  than  drunkenness,  which  are  daily  ruining  c 
soldiers,  against  which  you,  my  brethren,  are  bound  to  wage  a  ceaseV 
war,  and  for  which  you  are  also  bound  by  thought,  by  prayer,  by  carefU 
using  the  lessons  of  experience,  to  suggest  the  fittest  remecRes." 

It  does  his  Lordship  honour  that  he  proceeds  to  grapple  openly  t 
in  detail  with  the  horrible  evils  affecting  the  army  in  India,  proceed! 
from  what  may  be  termed  the  "  enforced  celibacy"  of  the  vast  major 
of  the  men.  As  becomes  a  Christian  prelate.  Bishop  Cotton  distinc 
states,  "  the  Government  ought,  at  all  risks  and  at  any  cost,  to  give 
their  soldiers  facilities  for  marriage,  as  the  divinely  appointed  remc 
for  the  worst  evils  which  press  upon  our  army : "  and  should  a 
''  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  canteens." 

It  is  high  time  to  cast  away  all  reserve  on  the  first  of  these  pain 
topics.  The  condition  of  our  army  and  navy,  not  only  in  India  hut 
England,  especially  in  our  seaport  garrison  towns,  is  absolutely  frightf 
and  we  believe  we  are  not  exaggerating  when  we  say  that,  owing 
our  national  love  of  allowing  the  utmost  amount  of  individual  freed 
in  social  life,  both  army  and  navy  are  physically  and  morally  vitia 
to  an  extent  equalled  in  the  case  of  no  other  European  or  civili 
Stat& 
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We  rejoice  to  observe  that  this  topic  has  at  last  been  dragged  into 
the  light  of  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  our  naval  civil  autho- 
rities, and  that  it  was  handled  in  the  recent  debates  on  the  naval  and 
militaiy  estimates  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  Christian  legislators.  We 
hope  that  the  clergy  and  the  "  Churcb  in  the  army "  will,  both  in 
England  and  India,  follow  the  excellent  example  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  and  address  themselves  to  enforcing  upon  the  naval  and 
military  authoritieSi  and  especially  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Depart- 
nents,  such  practical  measures  as  would  certainly  tend  to  diminish 
this  mighty  evil.  We  are  persuaded,  and  certain  recent  military 
measures  adopted  at  Chatham  prove  that  our  military  authorities  are 
equally  convinced,  that  it  is  high  time  to  protect  our  poor  young 
soldiers  against  themselves,  and  that  a  system  of  military  proctorship 
is  absolutely  called  for  in  our  camps  and  garrison  towns,  and  would 
be  the  greatest  act  of  mercy  towards  the  unhappy  victims  of  this 
Wasting  moral  plague  of  both  sexes. 

Upon  the  kindred  evil  of  intemperance  the  Bishop  has  a  most 
startling  Appendix.  The  following  extract  from  the  Eeport  of  the 
CommisBioners  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  army  in  India  will  give 
aome  idea  of  its  revelations : — 

"At  Bangalore,  one  of  the  largest  of  our  Madras  stations,  where 
HumerooB  acute  attacks  of  disease  are  brought  on  by  the  quantity  of  spirits 
drank,  notwithstanding  its  fine  locality,  and  temperate  climate,  3,000  feet 
%boYe  Uie  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  stated  that  probably  not  three  men  out  of 
^re  go  to  bed  perfectly  sober,  and  when  pay  is  issued,  not  two  in  five. 
That  of  one  year  soldiers,  one  per  cent  is  a  drunkard  ;  after  two  years, 
two  per  cent. ;  and  so  the  proportion  increases  with  length  of  residence, 
owing  to  their  idle,  listless,  objectless  lives.  In  India,  temperance  is  the 
exoeptioD,  and  intemperance  the  rule." 

The  Bishop  next  passes  on  to  the  religious  condition   of  the 
EoropeanB  and  Eurasians  of  the  middle  class. 
Under  this  head  he  says — 

"I  speak  of  the  numerous  clerks  in  Government  offices  and  merchants' 
booses,  of  persons  employed  in  railways,  or  in  the  management  of  tea 
plantations,  and  similar  occupations,  captains  of  river  steamers,  road 
rorveyots,  and  others,  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  sometimes  in 
isolated  households,  sometimes  in  the  stations,  some  of  European,  others 
of  mixed  blood." 

His  Lordship  urges  the  multiplication  of  middle  schools  for  the 
children,  and  especially  for  the  girls  of  these  classes ;  a  want  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  rapidly  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  the  Diocesan 
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Board  of  Educatioii  which  he  has  recently  founded,  and  over  vbLc 
the  late  successful  head  master  of  Marlborough  is  so  admirably  fitted 
preside. 

Turning  to  the  strictly  Misdonary  portion  of  the  Charge,  we  fin 
the  following  interesting  remarks  upon  the  prospects  of  the  spread  o 
Christianity  among  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  which  in  numbei 
include  some  20,000,000  of  the  population  of  British  India. 

*'  It  is  notorious  that  the  only  large  amount  of  missionary  suooen  b 
India  has  been  gained  among  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  oCfaen 
unfettered  by  caste,  free  from  the  influence  of  Brahmins  or  Buddluil 
priests,  and  comparatively  free  from  the  bondage  of  an  idolatrous  supor- 
stition.  The  three  most  conspicuous  triumphs  of  the  Gt>8pel  in  this  coontrj 
have  been  won  by  our  own  Church  in  Tinnevelly,  by  the  German  Misooo 
of  Pastor  GoBsner  in  Chota  Nagpore,  and  by  Judson  and  his  Amerieu 
brethren  among  the  Karens  of  Burmah.  . . .  Already  I  rejoice  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  begun  this  good  work  among 
the  Southals  of  the  Rajmahal  hills,  and  that  in  the  educational  pirt « 
their  labours  they  are  liberally  supported  by  the  Gk>Yemment  of  Bengal 
During  my  recent  visit  to  Centred  India,  I  saw  and  heard  enough  of  tbt 
Gonds,  to  make  me  desu:t)us  that  the  same  great  Society,  from  their  hetl- 
quarters  at  Jubbulpore,  should  extend  their  operations  among  this  ample 
and  interesting  race.  It  was  striking,  as  we  traversed  the  mounttmi 
between  that  city  and  Nagpore,  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  sounds  and 
signs  of  Hindu  mythology ;  there  were  no  invocations  of  Bama,  when  our 
palki  bearers  met  their  friends,  or  deposited  us  at  the  end  of  a  joumej; 
and  they  know  of  no  god,  they  said,  but  the  Baradeo. . . .  And  if  the  ChwrA 
Missionary  Society  seems  thus  providentially  called  to  preach  the  Goepd 
to  the  Sonthals  and  Gonds,  no  less  marked  is  the  invitation  to  the  Prof^ 
gation  Society  to  come  over  and  help  the  Kachfiri  aborigines  of  Assam, 
together  with  the  Merees  who  dwell  in  the  plains,  and  the  Abors  on  die 
hills  by  the  Brahmaputra  ;  and  also  the  Kookies  and  other  tribes  in  die 
mountains  round  Chittagong.  From  Tezpore  the  word  of  life  maj  gd 
forth  to  many  scattered  communities.  And  the  Commissioner  of  Ghhti- 
gong  and  Superintendent  of  the  hill  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood  have  jointlj 
prepared,  for  the  approbation  of  Government,  a  scheme  for  estabfishiDI 
schools  to  be  placed  entirely  under  the  care  of  Missionaries ;  and  it  is  m] 
earnest  hope  that  their  proposal  may  be  thankfully  accepted  by  tb 
Venerable  Society  to  whom  this  great  opportunity  is  in  the  first  instanoi 
offered." 

Most  devoutly  we  trust  that  these  two  Societies  will  vie  with  on 
another  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  good  Bishop's  pious  wishes. 

The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  the  general  subject  of  education  i 
India.  All  that  he  writes  is  specially  valuable,  but  we  have  onl 
space  to  insert  the  two  following  practical  suggestions  : — 

<<  I  should  rejoice  to  see  in  Calcutta  an  institution  under  the  gener 
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wntrol  of  one  of  the  two  Missionary  Societies  of  our  Church,  in  which 
aadei)^uates  of  the  UniTersity  should  be  educated  up  to  the  13. A. 
standard  under  purely  Christian  influences.  I  would  not  embarrass  this 
iiBtitation  by[anj  connexion  with  a  preparatory  school :  it  should  be  simply 
liwoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  men  who  had  passed  the  entrance 
mniDation.  Our  Church  would  then  employ  Bishop's  College  (in  which 
I  deeire,  after  five  years'  experience,  to  express  my  most  hearty  and  un- 
ilMted  confidence)  as  a  seminary  mainly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
beological ;  and  it  would  also  use  this  new  college,  planted  of  course  on 
lie  lefi  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  as  a  place  of  education  open  to  all  comers, 
D^du,  Mahometan,  Christian  alike,  in  which  the  appointed  course  of 
tody  in  Arts,  admirably  chosen  as  an  intellectual  training,  would  be 
borougfaly  leavened  with  the  Christian  spirit.  Doubtless  such  a  college 
BVk  be  superintended  by  a  man  of  high  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  of 
meBt  Christian  faith  ;  but  I  trust  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  be  able 
9  fbrnish  the  Indian  Church  with  some  one  who  is  willing  to  expend  in 
Uftt's  service,  the  gifts  which  His  Spirit  has  bestowed,  and  to  endea- 
wv,  for  a  missionary  stipend,  and  with  missionary  zeal,  to  impart  to  tlio 
dneadon  of  a  people,  now  beginning  to  renew  its  youth,  and  to  awake 
rao  the  sleep  of  centuries,  that  positive  and  spiritual  element  which  is  so 
ngntly  required,  and  which  can  only  be  given  through  the  Revelation  of 
W  in  Christ.  For  such  a  scheme,  and  for  other  extensions  of  missionary 
idneiUion,  the  present  time  is  a  favourable  opportunity,  on  account  of  the 
Dcretsing  liberality  of  Government.  The  rule  which  allows  University 
dnilarships  to  be  held  at  any  a£Bliated  institution,  and  not  at  Government 
>oDege8  only,  was  a  wise  and  generous  concession.  It  is  a  singular  and 
•ppy  coincidence,  that  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  stood  in  the  front  of 
w  educational  battle  thirty  years  ago,  should  now  be  permitted  to  give 
toew  impulse  to  his  old  work,  by  announcing,  as  financial  member  of 
Sttndl,  that  Government  will  devote  to  education,  supplies  practically 
>boBt  unlimited,  from  the  surplus  of  the  imperial  revenue.  ...  I  have 
moked  Christian  sympathy  for  the  uncivilized  aborigines  of  the  country ; 
^  me  also  entreat  that  the  miserable  ignorance  of  the  Bengal  ryots  may 

*  no  longer  overlooked.  "While  diligent  efforts  are  made  to  teach  English 
to  ^  middle  classes,  and  while  die  education  of  the  upper  class  has 
fsiAed  a  really  high  standard,  the  vernacular  instruction  of  the  peasantry 

•  only  just  beginning.  Yet  if  we  are  content  to  leave  them  without  any 
■*otil  culture  at  all,  we  need  not  wonder  if  they  are  intractable  and  per- 
'^  incapable  of  appreciating  their  own  interests,  or  of  dealing  fairly 
•Wi  English  settlei's;  while,  again,  their  present  state  of  ignorance  and 
^thy  leaves  them  an  easy  prey  to  any  selfish  and  powerful  colonist.  I 
00  not  see  how  our  neglect  of  them  can  possibly  be  excused." 

Hia  Lordship  then  pleads  for  more  direct  missionary  operations 
"^'wmg  the  Mahometans  of  India,  and  gives  incidentally  the  following 
•^•rtling  information,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Cokoso: 

"We  must  an  welcdme  with  interest  the  Mahometan  Commentary  on 

^^0.  CCIL  N 
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the  Bible,  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  by  the  Principal  Sudder  Ame 
of  Ghazeepore,  who  has  actucdly  undertaken  to  refute  Bishop  Colenai 
cavils  against  the  Pentateuch."  ^ 

We  add  the  following  extracts  from  that  portion  of  his  Lordshif 
Charge  and  its  Appendix,  which  furnishes  us  with  the  most  recez 
statistics  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church  in  India. 

**  During  four  years,  I  have  consecrated  twenty-three  churches,  som 
built  in  the  latter  part  of  my  predecessor's  episcopate,  some  restored  froo 
the  devastation  of  the  mutiny,  some  absolutely  new.  I  have  admits 
twenty-two  persons  to  priests*  and  twenty -four  to  deacons'  orders,  and  tiM 
number  of  candidates  has  steadily  increased,  for  while  in  January,  1859 
T  only  ordained  five  (after  more  than  a  year's  suspension  of  ordinatioiu  ii 
the  diocese),  in  March,  1863, 1  ordained  twelve,  though  four  others^ 
been  ordained  at  Benares  in  the  previous  November.  Of  those  ordauiec 
during  the  last  four  years,  five  are  natives.  I  have  confirmed  2fi4l 
persons  in  English,  and  1,085  in  the  vernacular.  The  Calcutta  Chwrck- 
7nan^8  Almanac,  for  1859,  contained  the  names  only  of  eight  studeotBol 
Bishop's  College;  in  that  of  1863,  there  are  twenty.  The  number d 
clergy  actually  on  the  register  of  the  diocese  is  203,  of  whom  170  are  in 
the  country,  while,  in  1859,  there  were  but  134.  In  that  year  ourPiu- 
cesan  Additional  Clergy  Society  employed  only  four  ministers ;  now  tlu 
number  on  its  list  is  twelve  (of  whom  two  are  absent  on  leave),  and  it  ii 
able  to  provide  immediate  employment  for  eight  more.  There  was  thai 
only  one  clergyman  labouring  among  seamen,  there  are  now  three,  two  ii 
Calcutta  and  one  at  Singapore.  The  clergy  of  the  Propagation  Society 
actually  at  work  in  the  diocese,  then  fifteen,  are  now  twenty-five ;  thoM 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  then  forty-four,  are  now  fifty.  Ne« 
Missions  have  been  established,  and  old  Missions  revived.  Indeed,  on 
chief  difiiculty  is  to  find  men  for  our  work.  .  .  . 

Of  the  churches  consecrated,  eleven  were  quite  new,  and  of  the  othen^ 
several  have  been  erected  since  the  diocese  was  visited  by  the  late  Bialiof 
of  Madras  for  Bishop  Wilson.  Eighteen  churches  have  been  built  sintt 
1860,  and  now  await  consecration ;  of  these,  sixteen  belong  to  the  small^ 
stations  in  the  Punjab.  Among  the  many  good  deeds  for  which  Sii 
Kobert  Montgomery's  government  will  be  always  remembered,  this  ib  no* 
the  least  in  importance.  He  resolved  that  as  every  village  has  its  templt 
and  its  mosque,  so  in  every  station  where  there  are  Christian  residents 
there  should  be  a  church,  however  small,  in  which  they  may  be  gatherer 
together  for  the  public  worship  of  God. 

In  the  North- West  Provinces  there  is  now  a  large  new  churdi  « 
Bareilly,  and  in  Oudh ;  the  church  at  Roy  Bareilly  has  been  completed 
The  churches  in  Oudh  have  been  all  built  by  the  Government  at  a  mode* 
rate  cost,  upon  one  plan,  suitable  for  large  military  congregations,  with  tlv 
exception  of  the  church  of  the  civil  station  at  Lucknow,  which  is  mod 

^  ''The  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,"  by  Syud  Ahmud 
Part  L  Ghazeepore,  printed  and  'published  by  the  author  at  Iub  private  pni* 
1862  AJ).  1278  A.H. 
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I  has,  intemallj  at  least,  some  pretensions  to  architectural 

9  new  church  at  Futtehgurh,  built  as  a  memorial  of  the  Chris- 
are  massacred  there  in  the  mutiny,  is  a  reallj  beautiful  build- 

10  the  new  church  at  Seetabuldee,  designed  by  Colonel  Harley 
hose  taste  and  skill  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  have  been 
e  Punjab. 

ial  church  is  also  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Arrah  in  Behar, 
led  that  the  long  talked  of  memorial  church  at  Cawnpore  will 
oompleted." 

.  conclude  the  notice  of  these  Charges  next  month. 


SBI8HOP  OF  Canterbury  has  issued  an  important  and  re- 
jforo/  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  his  Province,  occa- 
16  recent  failure  of  the  prosecution  instituted  against  two 
be  Essays  and  Reviews. 
also  received  from  Messrs.  Eivingtons  : — 
nhuxtian  of  Bishop  Colenso's  Difficulties  with  regai-d  to  the 
Part  IL  By  the  late  Dr.  M'Caul.  This  was  the  last 
'.  MK^Iaul  in  defence  of  the  truth. 

Try  Sacrifice  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  accords 
piure  and  Catholic  Antiquity ;  an  elaborate  though  brief 
one  of  the  most  solemn  topics  of  theology.  The  author, 
I  is  not  prefixed,  ai^gues  calmly  and  reverently  He  appears 
*  take  the  position  against  the  extreme  Calvinistic  view  of 
Mrtitution  which  was  maintained  so  remarkably  by  Bishop 
i  that  view  first  occasioned  uneasiness  in  England.  The 
eaerving  of  an  attentive  perosal,  and  its  tone  and  contents 
nd  it  to  the  respect  of  even  those  who  may  not  entirely 
its  conclusions. 

by  the  late  Rev.  T.  K  Hopkins,  Incumbent  of  St  Saviour's, 
• 

wmons,  preached  at  Leamington  College,  by  the  Rev.  E 
iBRT,  Head  Master. 

M^  a  Course  of  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes  ;  by  the  Rev.  R 
Putney. 

.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  written  ten  Additional  Hymns  for 
Tear"  (Rivingtons),  which  are  designed  to  .complete  the 
il  yaluable  volume. 

mged  as  Said  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  the 
b  of  an  excellent  idea. 

8818.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker  we  have  received  (1)  The  Christmas, 
LeiU,  and  Holy  Week  Parts  of  the  new  series  of  TracU  for 
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the  Christian  Seasons.     (2)  I%e  Salt  of  ifie  Earth :  God  iiUing  at 
Refiner.   Two  sermons  preached  at  ordinations  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxfan 
by  Archbishop  Trench.     (3)  The  Unity  of  the  Saints  the  Evidence  t 
tJie  Gosj)el ;  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  Al 
Saints*-day,  1863,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moberly. 


Parables  of  our  Lcyrd  By  the  Kev.  Ashton  Oxenden.  (Macintosh.) 
These  twenty-seven  lectures  have  the  plainness  and  earnestness  which 
distinguish  their  author ;  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  peremptoiy 
statement  as  that  the  reference  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  SamaritaD  to 
our  blessed  Lord  is  "  a  meaning  quite  different  to  what  Jesus  intended." 

From  Kova  Scotia,  R  G.  Haliburton,  Esq.  has  sent  hs  a  learned 
paper,  read  by  him  before  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural 
Science,  upon  The  Festival  of  the  Beady  forming  the  second  portion  of 
his  "  New  Materials  for  the  History  of  Man,  derived  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Customs  and  Superstitions  of  Nations."  The  author  points  out 
the  correspondence  of  the  Chiistian  Mediaeval  Feast  of  All  Souk  with 
similar  solemnities  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  many  other 
pagan  nations,  and  argues  that  these  customs  were  connected  with  a 
primitive  beginning  of  the  year  in  November,  when  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades  takes  place.  We  can  only  thus  briefly  indicate  the  character 
of  a  very  curious  and  instructive  dissertation.  Its  author,  we  see,  con- 
siders of  great  value  certain  particulars  respecting  the  Dyaks,  wliich 
he  has  learnt  from  our  missionary,  Mr.  Chalmers. 


8UMMABT. 

Wk  beg  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  our  friend  the  Rer.  J« 
Vahl,  dated  Jctsmark,  near  Aalborg,  March  10th : — 

''  As  I  see  that  Englishmen  are  generously  making  ooUectionB  for  onr 
wounded,  and  for  the  relicts  and  orphans  caused  by  the  war  so  unjiu^J 
forced  upon  our  poor  little  country,  I  venture  to  ask  whether  some  » 
those  in  England  who  feel  for  the  corporal  sufferings  of  our  people  will 
not  also  come  forward  to  give  them  spiritual  help.  Our  Book  and  Tract 
Society  is  trying  to  provide  our  foi-ces  with  religious  reading,  btit  thtf 
emergency  is  extraordinary,  and  we  can  hardly  meet  it  as  wo  ought  An 
application  from  us  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society  would,  no  doubt,  be  at  ones 
successful,  but  for  the  cause  in  which  you  and  I  are  labouring  it  wooM  h^ 
far  better  could  we  obtain  assistance  directly  and  distinctly  from  krif^ax^ 
Churchmen.  Will  not  some  of  our  friends  in  the  Society  for  Promo^ 
Christian  Knowledge  come  to  our  help  ?  Need  T  remind  them  how  Panf* 
helped  to  found  ^eir  corporation,  and  to  win  their  missionary  triumphs  i** 
Tranquebar  ? 
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ioj  coD^'butions  sent  to  me  from  that  or  any  other  quarter  shall  be 

\tiiiwA'm  printing  tracts,  kc,  to  bo  distributed  by  our  field-piiests  (army 

cbapitios),  or  in  whatever  way  the  donors  may  prefer.     We  only  ask  for 

aid  to  meet  this  extraordinary  requirement.     As  for  Danish  and  other 

Aorthera  emigrants  to  America  and  the  British  Colonies,  if  Anglican 

Bisbops  and  clergy  will  only  apply  to  me  stating  to  where  I  am  to  send 

at  Hall  or  in  London,  I  can  forward  supplies  of  tracts  gratuitously  as 

lieretofore.  J.  Vahjl," 

The  Bishop  of  Guiana  has  an-ived  in  England. 

We  learn  from  the  North-  Western  that  Bishop  Upfold  of  Indiana,  on 
Ae  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  conferred  Episcopal  Ordination  on  the  Rev. 
W.  Jahn,  ^'  lately  an  honoured  and  useful  Minister  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Jahn  has  been  ministering  in  the  town  of  Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana,  to  a  large  Lutheran  Chui*ch.  His  whole  former  coiigrega- 
tioD,  consisting  of  over  230  members,  have  accompanied  him  into  our 
Mmnranion,  and  have  organized  themselves  into  St.  John's  Church, 
Valparaiso.  This  event,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  recent  action  of  Dr. 
Bepolds  in  the  same  direction,  will  have  influence  in  bringing  to  a  right 
decision  many  other  Lutheran  clergy  and  congregations.  The  Bishop  of 
Indiana  has  thus  been  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for 
ioaogurating  a  most  impoilant  movement." 

A  coBRESPONDKNT  writos  to  US :— ^''  I  observo  that  the  appeal  inserted  in 
yoar  last  number  for  Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  states  that  there  is  no 
Rmilar  institution  in  certain  Western  States,  Illinois  being  amongst  such 
states.  Now,  there  once  was  such  an  institution  in  Illinois,  founded  by 
tbe  late  Bishop  Chase,  a  prelate  whose  *  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches,' 
and  named  by  him  ^  Jubilee  College.'  I^ge  collections  were  made  for 
it  by  the  Bishop,  and  some  not  inconsiderable  aid  was  obtained  by  him  in 
England  towards  its  foundation  and  endowment.  What  has  become  of 
tbis  College  ?  Has  it  ceased  to  exist  ?  or  been  perverted  to  other  pur- 
jKMes?  If  either  of  these  alternatives  is  the  case,  what  security  is  offered 
|bat  Racine  College  will  not  suffer  the  like  fiite  ?  Having  long  felt  deeply 
interested  in  all  Bishop  Chase's  works,  (and  not  to  throw  any  difficulty  in 
tlie  way  of  the  friends  of  Eacine  College,)  I  ask  these  questions.  An 
^zplanation  should  be  given  why  Jubilee  College,  Illinois,  is  ignored  in 
to  appeal." 

We  have  been  also  asked  to  insert  the  following : — "  I  have  undertaken 
^  compile  a  complete  catalogue  of  books  connected  with  the  subject  of 
^^^nttiao  Missions.  The  list  will  comprehend  works  bearing  upon  the 
'^iatory  and  other  particulars  of  all  countries  that  are  already  interesting  as 
|k  scenes  of  missionary  labour,  or  are  likely  to  become  so.  I  shall  esteem 
^  ^  hfoar  if  you  will  allow  me  to  request,  through  your  columns,  additions 
^  tbe  work  on  which  I  am  engaged.  Full  information  should  be  supplied 
It  to  the  date,  publisher,  and  price  of  all  books  that  may  be  obligingly 
^tiodaeed  to  my  notice.  Phujp  Kinosford,  M.A. 

H«lTem  Link.'' 
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QuEEXBLAXD. — The  Brisbane  Guardian  tcDs  us  tiiat ''  the  Church 
England  in  Qoeensland  has  been  rery  active  of  late.  Dr.  Tufiiel,  Biah 
of  Brisbane,  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  the  north,  where  he  met  wi 
much  encouragement  in  farour  of  his  plans  for  suj^ljing  the  means 
spiritual  improvement  to  the  people.  The  church  accommodation  prorid 
ill  this  city  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  is  much  too  limit 
for  them/'  At  an  ordination  held  by  the  Bishop  in  St.  John  the  Evai 
gclist's,  Brisbane,  on  December  20th,  the  Rev.  J.  Matthews,  of  St.  Aogof 
tine's  Coll.,  Canterbury ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dunning,  of  Christ  CoH 
Tasmania,  were  admitted  to  the  priesthood  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Home,  B.A. 
of  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  R  Symonds,  Th.A.  of  King's  CbD. 
Ix)ndon,  were  ordained  deacons.  The  Bishop  of  Brisbane  has  appdntet 
the  Rev.  B.  Gleunie,  B.A.,  of  Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Archdeacoo  o 
Brisbane. 


Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowlkdob. — Tuesday,  Mar A^ 
1804.     Bishop  Chapman  in  the  chair. 

In  reference  to  an  appeal  which  had  been  received  from  the  Bishop  oi 
Toronto,  and  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  in  behalf  d 
that  College  (copies  of  which  appeal  were  distributed  among  the  memben 
present  at  the  Board),  the  Standing  Committee  gave  notice  that,  at  tlM 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  April  5th,  they  would  propose : — 

*^  That  a  Grant  be  made  of  500/.,  to  be  funded  for  the  perpetual  endow- 
rocnt  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto ;  the  said  sum  not  to  be  paid  until  it 
shall  have  been  certified  to  the  Society,  that  5,000/.  at  least  has  been 
raised  from  other  sources  for  the  same  purpose." 

G.  F.  Chambers,  Esq.,  in  accordance  with  previous  notice,  moved:— 
"  That  the  Standing  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  the  propriety  o 
t)ie  Society  having  a  public  anniversary  (sermon  and  meeting)  each  y«ar 
in  the  month  of  May  or  June," 

This  motion  was  carried. 

The  Secretaries  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  consented  to  preic 
the  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  June  9th,  on  the  occasion  of  ih 
Anniversary  of  the  Charity  Schools. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Huron  forwarded  two  applications  for  ai 
towards  finishing  two  of  the  churches  in  the  course  of  erection  in  thi 
diocese — Trinity  Church,  Lambeth,  and  the  church  at  Newbury,  in  ti 
Mission  of  Wardsville.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  201,  in  each  of  tba 
cases. 

In  compliance  with  a  proposal  made  by  the  Standing  Committee,  c 
the  recommendation  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee,  the  Bom 
made  a  grant  of  150^.  for  printing  an  edition  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Cp 
language,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Watkins.  The  Bishop  of  Rupert 
JiSud  had  urged  the  importance  of  placing  this  valuable  work  in  the  haD< 
of  all  missionaries,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters  labouring  in  his  diooes 
Mr.  Watkins  had  been,  for  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years,  living  almo 
entirely  among  the  Indians  as  a  missionary,  and  had  thoroughly  masten 
their  language. 
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Mr.  Watkins  wrote : — "  The  extent  of  country  over  which  the  Cre© 
iaaguage  is  spoken  is  very  great  indeed.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by 
2D/0tatiog  that  the  distance  between  the  two  stations  which  I  occupied,  each 
br  about  five  years,  was  estimated  at  2,000  miles ;  and  that,  on  my 
airiral  at  the  termination  of  this  long  journey,  I  found  that  I  was  well 
understood  by  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  local  words,  and 
that  my  dialectic  pronunciation  was  rather  different  to  theirs.  These 
itatioDs  were  Fort  George,  on  the  eastern  side  of  James'  Bay,  and 
Comberland,  on  the  River  Saskatchewan,  which  flows  into  Lake  Winepcg. 
He  language  is  spoken  by  all  the  Indians  on  the  east  main  coast,  and 
eastward  to  Labrador  and  Canada,  as  also  southward  at  Moose,  and  far 
ioland  towards  the  great  American  lakes.  On  the  taestem  coast  of  James' 
Bay  it  has  equally  the  entire  sway,  and  northward  up  to  York  Factory 
ind  Churchill.  Then  in  a  south-westerly  direction  it  stretches  as  far  as 
to  the  Rodcy  Mountains,  including  the  large  tribes  on  the  plains.  As  no 
emus  of  the  population  is  taken,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of 
persons  who  speak  this  language,  neither  is  it  easy  to  form  any  tolerably 
accurate  estimate.  Probably  they  are  about  25,000,  but  I  have  seen  it 
itated  in  print  that  they  are  as  many  as  40,000. 

Amongst  these  wandering  tribes  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
laboured  for  forty  years.  It  has  now  twelve  European  missionaries,  eight 
utiTe  and  country-bom  clergymen,  and  about  twenty  lay  agents.  13y 
oar  efforts  many  of  the  Indians  have  been  induced  to  relinquish  their 
i^oaming  life,  and  to  settle  down  in  small  Christian  communities,  where 
thej  cultivate  small  £arms,  and  attend  regularly  to  the  religious  services, 
whilst  their  children  are  under  constant  instruction  in  our  schools.  The 
Wesioyans  also  have  some  very  flourishing  Mission  Stations  amongst  the 
Cree  Indians." 

Mr.  Watkins  endosed,  in  the  letter  quoted  from,  a  copy  of  the  Nor- 
W«fer,  the  only  newspaper  which  is  published  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tories. This  paper  gave  some  specimens  of  his  Dictionary,  and  spoke  iu 
high  terms  of  its  value,  and  of  the  labour  and  pains  which  had  been 
w)wed  upon  it. 

Several  grants  were  made,  of  small  amounts ;  among  them  3^.  or  4/. 
^rth  of  Books  to  the  Bev.  J.  Gordon  of  All  Saints'  Mission,  Diocese  of 
^^nduunstown,  and  to  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Cribb,  Missionary  at  Foochow, 
China. 

Society  poe  the  Peopagation  op  the  Gospel. — MorUMy  Meeting, 
Friday,  March  18: — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair. — ^A  letter 
*^  read  from  the  Bev.  A.  Phillips,  stating  his  appointment  to  a  pariah  iu 
St.  Vincent's,  and  his  consequent  resignation  of  the  chaplaincy  of  Cod- 
nngton  College,  Barbados.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Bev.  Prin- 
°N  Bowle^  in  conformity  with  which  it  was  resolved  hencefoith  to  unite 
"^  chaplaincy  with  the  direction  of  the  Mission-house,  and  to  make  the 
yearly  aialary  for  the  combined  office  250/.,  with  residence.  A  letter  was 
^  from  ihe  Bev.  H.  Woodrooflfe,  announcing  his  intention  to  return 
^m  the  Grahamstown  Diocese  to  England,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
Piling  of  a  Kafir  translation  of  the  Prayer-Book.     It  was  agreed  to 
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vote  50L  for  his  passage,  and  to  continue  to  him  his  fiill  salary  for  a  y^i 
while  he  is  thus  employed  at  home. 

It  was  stated  hy  the  Secretary  tliat  the  Committee  were  in  communic 
tion  with  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  Memorial  Church  at  Constaz 
tinople,  as  designed  hy  Mr.  Street ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  affix  to  th 
contract,  when  finally  approYed,  the  seal  of  the  Society. 

Sydney. — ^From  the  report  of  the  Churcfb  Society  for  Sydney,  it 
appears  that  the  plan  for  permanently  endowing  the  Church  goes  on  witk 
fair  support  from  the  laity.  Mr.  G.  H.  Cox  has  given  1,000/.  to  the 
endowment  of  the  church  at  Mudgee.  The  recently-passed  Act  for  tiie 
withdrawal  of  State-aid  from  the  several  parishes  upon  the  decease  of  the 
present  incumbent  has  made  this  matter  one  of  pressing  importance. 
The  proposed  mission  to  the  aborigines,  in  concert  with  the  Diocese  of 
Victoria,  has  been  hopefully  commenced  at  Yelta  on  the  Murray,  under 
the  Hev.  Mr.  Goodman. 


EXTBACTS    FBOM    THE  ANGLICAN    BiSHOP    AT    JeRUSALBV'b  AnNUAL 

Letter. — The  January  number  of  t/^ruA  InteUigenee  QOi»\mvi%  theannmd 
letter  of  Bishop  Gobat,  written  in  view  of  the  twenty-second  anniTonaij 
of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric.  He  speaks  of  the  country  as  in  a  miserable 
state  of  disorder,  but  is  most  thankful  for  the  spiritual  privileges  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed,  in  that,  otherwise,  "  dreary  moral  wilderness  " : — 

*'  For,  besides  our  private  means  of  edification,  we  have  services  in  to 
different  languages  every  Lord's-day,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  &ithfiilly 
preached  ;  and  once  every  month  we  have  the  Communion,  of  which  the 
partakers  are  seldom  less  than  forty ;  we  have  a  Bible  Meeting  ereiy 
Wednesday  evening,  and  two  prayer  meetings  eveiJtweek.  which  havt 
continued  to  be  weU  attended  for  the  last  four  years  flVahalf ;  and  ereij 
Saturday  evening  tlie  proselytes  meet  to  read  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  to  conTOiB 
on  the  subject  read,  and  to  pray  together.  .  .  . 

Of  the  evangelization  of  the  Natives  of  Palestine  I  have  little  to  flij* 
Hitherto,  the  hopes  I  entertained  a  few  years  ago  have  not  been  retlixei 
There  is,  indeed,  a  greater  amount  of  Scriptural  knowledge  than  existed 
then ;  but  it  does  not  bring  forth  the  fruits  which  we  expected.  The 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  needed  to  make  the  Word  living  and 
}H)werful  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who  hear  or  read  it.  .  •  ^ 
The  number  of  native  Protestants  in  Palestine  is  about  500,  of  whom  bj 
far  the  greater  number  are  dispersed  in  divers  localities  in  Ghililoe,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Zeller,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  wiA 
three  catechists  or  Scripture-readers,  two  of  whom  are  nativw.  At 
Nablous,  where  there  is  a  small  Protestant  community,  I  have  no  agent 
but  one  of  my  schoolmasters,  who  conducts  Divine  service,  and  ads  ptf^J 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  Scripture-reader;  but  since  the  riot  of  IBM 
against  the  Christians,  the  work  has  not  been  so  prosperous  there  as  befoM 
that  event.  The  Rev.  A.  Klein,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soeietj,  il 
pastor  of  the  small  congregation  of  native  Protestants  in  Jerusalem ;  bat  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  with  some  encouraging  exceptions,  there  is  a  wuit 
of  increase  both  in  number  and  in  spiritual  life." 
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CIVIL  DISABILITIES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CHUECH. 

hf  the  time  our  present  Komber  is  issued,  we  believe  that  the 
object  of  these  disgraceful  disabilities  will  have  been  brought  under 
^  notice  of  FSarliament  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  laymen  in 
4ie  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  and  we  trust 
4uit  before  the  p^^lMit  session  of  Parliament  closes,  this  last  relic  of 
peneeutiosi  will  cajft  to  be  a  blot  in  the  Statute-Book  of  England. 
BtTiog  on  several  previous  occasions  directed  the  attention  of  our 
laden  to  this  matter,  we  need  not  do  more  at  present  than  briefly 
iwipitalate  the  grounds  on  which  the  Scottish  Clergy  claim  to  be 
relieved. 

In  the  first  place,  as  they  have  had  "  Episcopal  ordination,"  they 
•re^  by  the  terms  of  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer — and  therefore  also  by  the  law  of  England — ^recog- 
nised as  competent  to  exercise  their  ministiy  in  the  United  Church  of 
FjiglOTul  and  Ireland. 

Previoosly  to  the  year  1792,  the  Clergy  ordained  by  Scottish 
B&shopi^  though  subject  to  penalties  for  exercising  the  functions  of 
their  office  in  Scotland,  were  under  no  disabilities  of  a  like  kind  in 
KngUiwi  and  Ireland.  Up  to  1792,  not  more  than  five  persons,  in- 
doding  tlM>.  dsrgyman,  were  allowed  to  assemble  for  public  worship  ; 
and  although,  after  1770  or  thereabouts,  the  law  ceased  to  be  carried 
oat  in  its  strictness,  the  houses  are  still  pointed  out  in  many  of  the 
old  Scottish  villages  and  towns,  where  the  persecuted  Episcopalians 
NO,  CCUL  0 
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*'  managed "  to  evade  it,  by  assembling  in  companies  of  the  leg 
number  in  separate  rooms,  with  open  doors,  whilst  the  clergyiM 
officiated  (also  with  the  legal  number  around  him)  in  the  obby  or  c 
the  staircase.  Up  to  1792,  various  disabilities  also  affected  the  ScottiB 
Episcopal  laity.  Ko  Scottish  Episcopalian,  for  instance,  could  hoi 
office  as  a  provost  or  magistrate ;  and  hence  it  happened  that^  in  001 
sequence  of  worldly  considerations  having  more  influence  than  rel 
gious  obligations,  especially  after  the  passing  away  of  the  excitema 
engendered  by  "the  Risings"  of  1715  and  1745,  many  families  i 
the  Scottish  burgh  towns  were  lost  to  the  Church. 

In  1792,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  removing  aU  the 
penalties,  but  disqualifying  the  Scottish  Clergy,  for  the  Jirst  tinu^  f( 
holding  a  benefice,  or  curacy,  or  even  officiating  in  England.  Th 
was  certainly  an  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  and  worthy  of  tl 
dismal  period  at  which  it  was  enacted ;  but  Scottish  Churchmen  fe 
so  deeply  the  grievous  and  crushing  persecution  to  which  they  we! 
subjected  in  their  own  country,  that  they  were  glad  to  accept  relief  0 
any  terms. 

In  1840  an  Act  was  passed,  removing  to  a  certain  extent  the  diaqm 
lification  as  to  officiating — allowing  Scottish  Clergy  to  officiate  for  tn 
successive  Sundays  in  an  English  Diocese,  on  obtaining  the  consent  ( 
the  Bishop.  But  the  disability  to  hold  a  benefice  or  cure  still  remaii 
unrepealed. 

Their  case  is  a  peculiarly  hard  one,  inasmuch  as  no  disability  of 
similar  kind  attaches  to  the  members  of  any  other  religious  commonii 
in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  even  to  foreigners ;  for  any  Romi 
Catholic  Priest,  or  any  Priest  of  the  Greek  or  of  the  Scandinarii 
Churches,  "having  had  Episcopal  ordination,"  may,  on  compliaiu 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon,  become  a  minister  ( 
the  Church  of  England.  Of  all  the  clergy  or  people  in  the  wori 
(excepting  the  clergy  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  thoi 
ordained  by  Missionary  Bishops  outside  our  Empire),  the  Scottii 
Clergy  are  the  onli/  persons  whom  the  English  Church  admits  to  ofl 
ciate  at  her  altars ;  and  yet  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  they  are  tl 
only  persons  who  are  debarred  from  obtaining  or  holding  a  Uvin 
by  any  possible  means,  in  her  communion.  Any  Presbyterian  ' 
Baptist  layman,  any  Caffre,  Mahommedan,  or  Hindoo  (as  has  bei 
frequently  pointed  out),  may,  on  going  through  certain  previo" 
requisites,  ultimately  become  qualified  to  hold  a  living  in  the  En^ 
Church ;  but  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Clergyman — as  the  law  at  prose 
stands — never  can. 

Was  there  ever  an  anomaly  so  absurd,  was  there  ever  an  enitt 
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}  disgraceful  i  What  adds  to  its  absurdity  is  the  fact  that^ 
Scottish  Priests  may  not  hold  livings  in  England,  they  are 
by  law  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Chaplains  in  India  or  in 
unbassiesy  and  Scottish  Bishops  may  be  translated  to  Colonial 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  former  Bishop  of 
to  the  See  of  Gibraltar.  This  last  appointment  was  rendered 
on  the  ground  that  penal  laws  are  always  to  be  interpreted 
md  that  whilst  the  Statute  of  1792  specified  Scottish  Priests, 
on  to  Scottish  Bishops  was  omitted.  In  appointing  a  Scottish 
o  the  See  of  Gibraltar,  the  present  GU)vemment  has,  tb  its 
\  it  spoken,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  Scottish 
•nay,  rather,  has  shown  its  sense  of  the  disgrace  which  accrues 
IngliBh  Church  and  nation  for  allowing  such  a  disability  as 
3h  affects  the  Scottish  Clergy  to  exist,  and  its  determination, 
06  of  much  opposition,  to  do  justice,  as  far  as  possible,  even 
le  present  laws  on  the  subject,  to  a  class  of  men  than  whom 
more  loyal  in  any  quarter  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
e  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  more  sensible 
who  generally  concur  in  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  policy  are 
with  the  recent  legislation  of  the  Scottish  Church  on  the 
f  its  national  Communion  Office,  and  that  they  are  not  to  offer 
ation  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  bilL 
a  disgrace  that  such  a  disability  should  affect  the  Church  in 
ch  a  burning  and  shining  light  of  our  own  Church  as  the  late 
fackenzie  was  reared — ^the  Church  which  embraces  so  much 
itdlect  and  refinement  and  cultivation  of  the  Scottish  people  ! 
is  high  time  that  this  last  vestige  of  persecution  and  intole- 
oold  be  effaced  from  the  pages  of  British  legislation. 


STKUGGLE  AGAINST  CURIALISM  IN  FRANCE. 

nmt  in  our  last  issue  of  the  resistance  made  to  the  introduction 
Mnan  ritual  into  the  archdiocese  of  Lyons  has  been  read  with 
we  hear,  across  the  Channel  We  find  that  we  were  pre- 
a  announcing  the  defeat  of  the  innovating  parfy.  "  Contrary 
itement  of  the  Chronicle,  the  Pope  unhappily  has  enjoined  on 
jj  of  Lyons  to  adopt  the  Roman  Missal  and  Breviary ;  but 
iiuze  affects  only  the  new  orditiandtJ*  The  French  Govern- 
una  disposed  to  interfere ;  and  it  is  even  stated,  so  seriously  as 
le  the  Bubject  of  an  article  in  the  un-theological  Times,  that 
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it  is  resolved  to  put  in  force  the  dormant  powers  of  the  Concord 
and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  Papal  Bulls,  &c,  on  the  subji 
into  France.  Such  a  step  would  not  altogether  take  us  by  sorpiis 
when  we  reyiew  a  train  of  recent  events,  and  especially  when  we  noti( 
a  circumstance  connected  with  the  interview  given  by  the  Pope  to  tli 
Lyonnese  deputation  which  went  to  plead  with  him  for  their  ancestn 
Use.  Their  Archbishop,  the  ("ardinal  de  Bonald,  haying  subsequent! 
asserted  in  public  that,  at  that  interview,  the  Pope  complained  of  tfa 
"  interferences "  of  the  Emperor's  Grovemment ;  the  sole  answer  ( 
Cardinal  Antonelli  to  the  demands  for  explanation  of  the  Franc 
Ambassador  was,  that  the  publiccUioji  was  deplorable,  that  *'  a  degn 
of  indiscretion  which  did  not  even  respect  the  four  walls  of  the  Cabin 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  of  a  nature  to  deprive  him  of  all  freedoi 
of  thought  when  conversing  with  the  faithful ;  '*  and  that  Cardioal  d 
Bonald  should  be  informed  of  the  Pope's  **  dissatisfaction  on  the  m] 
ject  of  that  puhUcation'*  From  which  it  appears  that  the  Pope di 
find  fault  with  the  Emperor  to  the  French  clergy,  and  thouglht  it 
shameful  thing  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  do  it  in  peio 
without  being  told  of.  Suppose  the  Epiperor  should  cease  his  "  inte: 
ference  "  at  Bomp  ? 

To  the  three  Letters  of  ^'  Sophronius ''  which  we  noticed  last  mantl 
a  fourth  has  since  been  added,  addressed  to  the  Biehop  of  Verasilk 
and  occasioned  by  that  prelate's  having  pronounced  a  censure  on  the 
anonymous  author.  '*  Sophronius ''  complains*  with  justice,  of  the  gra 
misrepresentations  contained  in  that  Bishop's  Pastoral,  and  irrefiagiU 
convicts  it  Qf  several  denials  of  tnith.  In  reply  to  the  oondemnalic 
of  the  Letters  as  containing  propositions  erroneous,  scandaloua^  ai 
injurious  to  the  Bishops  of  France  and  even  to  the  Holy  See,  and ' 
the  prohibition  of  reading  them  imposed  on  the  clergy  on  pain  of  thn 
months'  suspension,  *'  Sophronius "  contrasts  the  Bishop's  allowsD 
of  the  free  sale  and  perusal  of  the  blasphemous  book  of  Kenan's,  ai 
concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  Every  unprejudiced  reader  of  my  Letters  and  your  Monition  will  1 
convinced  that  I  am  condemned  merely  because  I  have  uttered  the  trutl 
because  I  have  complained  of  certain  bishops  becoming  the  tools  of  ambitio 
and  vain  intriguers ;  .  .  .  because  I  have  dared  to  declare  the  study  of  Ho 
Scripture  and  theology  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  responses  of  the  C^ 
gregation  of  Rites ;  .  .  .  because  I  have  shown  that  the  Church  of  Fnn 
has  stripped  herself  of  her  crown  and  parted  with  the  glory  of  futh  «i 
authority  which  once  commanded  the  respect  of  sovereign  pontiffs  thee 
selves ;  because  I  have  lamented  the  injury  to  true  religion  caused  by  t 
importations  of  this  bastard  Italianism ;  because  I  have  asserted  that  ^ 
sufficed  to  save  our  fathers  could  not  possibly  damn  ourselves,"  &o. 
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ANGLO-SCANDINAVIAN  LETTERS :— AMERICA  AND 

SWEDEN. 

Wi  ire  indebted  for  the  following  letters  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Coxe  of  New 
Fork,  ind  for  tbe  aooompanying  extract  from  the  Upsal  llteulogUk 
Tidtdcrifii  to  the  New  York  Church  Journal  and  the  Almindelig 
Kirhetidtnde  : — 

I.  The  Ret.  De.  Coxe  to  the  "  Chubch  Jouhnal.*' 

"At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  G.  Unonius,  I  send  jou,  enclosed,  a  coptr 
of  an  article  which  has  lately  appeared  in  a  leading  Swedish  periodical. 
Hie  translation  is  made  hy  himself,  from  the  Swedish.  The  periodical  is 
The  Jlieoloffical  Journal^  edited  by  A.  F.  Beckman,  D.D.  with  the  co- 
operatbn  of  several  members  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University 
^  Upsal.     Dr.  Beckman  is  a  Professor  of  Divinity. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  explain  some  of  the  circumstances.  In 
a  report  contributed  to  the  Bulletin  du  Monde  Chretien,  last  year,  by 
Dr.  Carl  Bergman,  a  Swedish  divine,  I  was  delighted  to  find  these  words, 
referring  to  some  novel  movements  in  the  Swedish  establishment :  *  We  do 
Dot  (ear  new  opinions,  or  ideas,  but  to  divide  tho  Body  of  Christ,  this  is 
what  we  fear  ;  to  dissect  the  members  of  His  Body,  this  we  dread.' 

As  Dr.  Bergman's  letter  proved  that  he  was  in  close  sympathy  with 
'  the  Evangelical  Alliance,'  I  was  much  struck  by  so  wholesome  a  senti- 
nieot,  especially  as  there  was  a  warm  Christian  feeling  in  all  his  words.  I 
Tentorcd,  therefore,  to  write  to  him,  in  earnest  response  to  this  sentiment, 
and  to  beg  my  friend  Mr.  Unonius  to  be  the  medium  of  communication. 
Yott  have  the  result  with  which  the  Lord  has  blessed,  thus  far,  so  slight  an 
effort  in  behalf  of  Christian  unity. 

Hr.  Unonius  regards  it  as  much  more  important  than  I  dare  to  regard 
it,invself ;  but  a  letter,  received  last  week  from  Denmark,  informs  me  of 
the  mterest  taken  in  the  matter  there,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Danish 
pdodical — the  Almindelig  Kirketidende — which  contains  more  to  the 
flame  purport.  Mr.  Unonius  says :  '  God  be  praised,  I  see  a  little  day* 
break.'  Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe." 

IT.  Fbom  the  Upsal  "  Theologfisk  Tidsskript." 

What  ghotdd  be  the  position  of  the  Stcedish  Church  vnth  respect  to  the 

Anglican  / 

**  This  qneation,  in  itadf,  and  independent  of  all  accidental  eonsidera- 
lioiiSy  is  of  Bmch  moment  to  the  Swedish  Church.  First  of  aU,  it  is 
dwajs  Tery  important  for  every  Church  Society  to  have  a  clear  perception 
of  the  relation  in  which  it  ought  to  stand,  or  place  itself,  with  respect  to 
others.  For  if  it  be  a  truth  tbiit,  generally,  in  human  society,  a  state  of 
isolation  from  the  interest  of  others,  and  of  indifference  to  their  interests, 
is  unfavoarable  to  the  development  of  a  higher  degree  of  real  life,  tho 
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game  law  will  hold  good  when  the  question  is  of  a  particular  Chun^ 
Society.     The  necessity  of  love,  and  the  precepts  of  lo?e,  present  them* 
selves,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  more  clearly  and  irresistibly  than  in  any 
other  circumstances.    A  disposition  to  separate  from  other  Church  organiza- 
tions, of  which  it  cannot  be  justly  said  that  they  are  in  essential  opposition^ 
to  principles  the  acknowledgment  of  which  constitutes  a  condition  for  com- 
munion in  Christ,  is  an  apostasy  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.    Indiffer- 
ence toward  other  parts  of  Christendom,  as  to  their  development  and  as  to 
what  befalls  them,  is,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  a  crime  against  the 
law  of  charity. 

The  question  thus  presented  has,  of  late,  become  one  of  peculiar  im- 
portance to  us,  in  consideration  of  the  treatment  it  has  received  in  a  work 
which,  we  believe,  is  much  read,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  very  znach 
deserves  to  be  read,  viz. — *  Reminiscences  of  Seventeen  Years  ia  the 
North-west  of  America,'  by  Gustavo  Unonius.  The  author  of  this  work 
has,  both  by  word  and  action,  given  an  answer  to  this  question.  He  has 
thought  that  he  might  join  the  Anglican  Church  without  therefore  dis- 
senting from  the  Evangelical  Lutheran,^  nay,  that  he  might  even  become 
an  officiating  minister  in  the  former,  without,  by  so  doing,  abandoning  ih» 
communion  of  the  latter.  This  step,  taken  by  him,  and  his  conception  of 
what  it  implies,  he  has  delineated  somewhat  at  large  in  his  work,  with  his 
reasons  for  the  same.  An  examination  of  his  argument  is  undeniaUj 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  Church.  Especially  for  those  of  onr 
countrymen  who  are  emigrating  to  America,  there  are,  plainly,  numerous 
inducements  and  opportunities  to  bring  into  practice  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Unonius.  Many  advantages  may  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  are 
separated  from  the  Church  of  their  mother  country,  in  joining  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  in  view  of  those  principles  which  we 
have  placed  foremost  in  this  article,  that  the  largest  possible  degree  d 
co-operation  and  of  interchanging  offices  between  kindred  societies,  i* 
desirable,  provided  the  essential  peculiarity  of  neither  of  them  is  thereby 
endangered. 

"We  have,  therefore,  long  ago,  thought  of  devoting  our  pages  to  • 
somewhat  special  consideration  of  this  question.  An  inducement  to  ente* 
upon  the  work  at  this  time  has  been  afforded  us  by  the  letter  below,  froi^ 
a  clergyman  of  the  Anglo-American  Church,  the  insertion  of  which,  ^ 
this  periodical,  has  been  requested  in  behalf  of  the  writer.  The  motive^ 
appealed  to  for  such  an  insertion,  we  find  worthy  of  being  taken  to  heai^ 
and  we  quote  them  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Unonius,  who  has  request^ 
us  to  publish  the  letter.  *  I  presume,  indeed,'  says  he,  '  that  ma03 
objections  to  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Coxe  may  be  made  by  the  editori 
of  any  periodical  into  which  his  letter  may  be  admitted.  But  even  tb' 
may,  in  more  than  one  respect,  be  productive  of  good.  Whatever  opinia** 
may  be  taken  respecting  it,  justice  must,  neverUieless,  always  be  done  * 

^  Mr.  Unonius  explains  that  **  he  has  not  expressed  this  with  ragard  to  ^^ 
'Lutheran  Church'  as  such,  but  only  with  respect  to  the  Swedish  NatiaO* 
Church,  and  that  in  his  work  referred  to  by  the  editors,  he  always  observes  ^^ 
distinction  between  the  '  Church  iu  Sweden/  and  those  which  may  be  propel 
called  Lutheran." 
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tian  feeling  which  speaks  therein,  and  to  the  henevolent  inten- 
he  same.  The  stretched-out  hand  of  hrotherhood  ought  not  to 
kL  Who  can  tell  what  good  may  he  the  result  if  the  subject 
irther  discussed  on  both  sides,  in  a  Christian  spirit?' 
ike  the  beginning  with  the  insertion  of  the  letter  itself,  reserving 
T  number  our  own  views  on  the  subject,  for  the  expression  of 
the  present  number,  we  have  not  the  requisite  space. 
{Kt  that  we  have  no  recourse  to  the  Bulletin  du  Monde  CUirHieny 
ippeared  the  letter  from  Dr.  Bergman  which  gave  occasion  to  this 
now  present.  This  letter,  however,  appears  in  all  essentials  to 
adent  of  what  Dr.  Bergman  has  said,  with  the  exception  of  what 
by  Dr.  Coxe." 

follows  the  letter  of   September,   1863,   from  Dr.  Coxe   to 
Bian.] 

I.    The  Rbv.  Da.  Coxe  to  the  Rev.  Da.  Bergman. 

KB  IN  Chbist, — In  the  Bulletin  du  Monde  ChrHien  I  have 
1  a  letter  from  jou,  which  has  awakened  in  me  a  lively  intei^st, 
es  me  to  offer  you  a  few  words  upon  two  points  it  touches, 
ntemplated  Church  Synod  of  which  you  speak  will  undoubtedly, 
into  effect,  contribute  vastly  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  your 
on.  The  Anglican  Church  in  England  is  in  like  manner  seeking 
a  to  revive  her  sjnodical  institutions,  and  at  each  step  acquires 
or ;  while  our  Episcopal  Church  in  America — in  full  communion 
—has  a  Synod  consisting  of  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen,  most 
ily  at  work,  and  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  your 
bnrch  in  Sweden. 

last  century  there  was  a  frequent  Christian  intercourse  between 
ah  Missionaries  in  America  and  the  Bishop  of  London  (to  whose 
16  British  Colonies  belonged) ;  and  most  of  the  early  Swedish 
uxna  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  stUl  exist  incorporated  with  our 
on. 

)  proposed  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  your  ecclesiastical 
I  will  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  your  Church.  It  is  my 
oonviction  that,  for  the  future,  one  of  two  alternatives  is  before 
lier  you  will  develop  into  one  of  the  most  poweiful  and  im* 
oimnnions  of  Christendom ;  or  else,  by  yielding  through  mistaken 
9e  to  the  modem  spirit  of  schismatic  disorganization,  you  will 
nerely  one  among  the  countless  sects  calling  themselves  Pro- 
vhich,  though  some  of  them  are  in  a  sense  evangelic,  are  all 
history  to  be  evil  in  results  and  tendencies  . 
•ds  me  to  the  second  point  contained  in  your  important  remark: 
mation  of  sects,  separatism,  schism — that  is,  the  division  of 
Body,  the  rending  asunder  of  His  members — ^this  is  what  roe 

dear  brother,  you  touch  well  upon  a  circumstance  too  much  and 
f  overlooked.  Our  schismatic  brethren  in  America  have  known 
Every  popular  preacher  here  fancies  himself  called  to  found 
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a  new  sect ;  consequently  we  have  sects  of  all  possible  sorts,  far  too  many 
to  be  enumerated  to  you,  ranging  from  the  respectable  and  learned  Pres- 
byterians down  to  the  fanatical  Dunkards,  Spirit-rappers,  and  Mormons. 
Shall  Sweden  open  the  door  to  such  pitiable  delusions  ?    The  evil  yon  wy 
you  dread,  however  lightly  regarded  by  some,  is  inestimable  (2  Pet.  ii.  2). 
One  result  is  the  prevalent  unbelief ;  people  make  the  excuse  that  '  there 
is  no  agreement  among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  neither  as  to  Christ, 
nor  as  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  even  as  to  the  existence  of  a  personal  God/ 
When  this  sect-split-up  Christianity  sends  out  its  Missionaries  to  foreign 
lands,  they  are  scoffed  at  in  like  manner  by  the  heathen  for  Uie  disunion 
which  reigns  among  them ;  *  First  settle  your  differences  among  your- 
selves, and  then  we  will  hear  what  you  tell  us  out  of  your  Bible/     Then 
comes  the  Papist,  and  reaps  a  multitude  of  proselytes,  saying,  '  The  Pro- 
testants are  not  agreed  or  united  ;  but  all  toe  speak  the  same  thing,  amoof 
us  there  is  no  division ;    with  ils,  therefore,  the  truth  is  to  be  found? 
Plausible  enough,  did  we  not  know  that  the  Roman  Church,  instead  of 
purely  confessing  the  one  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  maintiuns  also 
the  heap  of  mcdiseval  corruptions  sanctioned  by  that  great  aggrayator  of 
schism,  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Now,  shall  Sweden  learn  by  sad  experience  all  our  American  misfortunes, 
and  enter  the  number  of  nations  divided  into  religious  sections  under  a 
banner  of  nominal  Protestantism  ?  A  sincere  and  fraternal  affection  for 
your  Church  prompts  me  thus  to  address  you,  and  to  pray  that  such  may 
never  be  the  case. 

The  Augustan  Confession  agrees  substantially  with  the  symbolic  formu- 
laries of  the  Anglican  Church.  We  are  not  Lutherans,  but  we  are  in 
nowise  Calvinists.  The  spirit  of  Melancthon,  abore  that  of  the  other 
Eeformers,  has  stamped  its  striving  after  unity  upon  our  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  These  Articles,  moreover,  are  not  Articles  of  which  acceptance 
is  exacted  in  order  to  receiving  Baptism  or  Holy  Communion ;  they  are 
only  required  to  be  received  by  those  who  enter  the  ministry.^  The  Nicene 
Creed  is  our  Symbol,  and  the  Augustan  Confession  has  always  been  highly 
regarded  by  us.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  strengthen  Christ's  Body  by 
strengthening  the  bands  which  unite  us  with  the  Church  in  Sweden  ;  '  to 
rend  asunder  the  members  of  Christ's  Body — this  is  what  we  dread.' 

But  this  stands  in  connexion  with  a  subject  to  which  we  think  our 
Swedish  bpethren  have  been  apt  to  pay  too  little  attention,  they  not  having 
had  the  same  experience  as  we  in  America  of  the  numberless  variety  of 
sects,  and  of  the  grave  evils  which  such  separations  engender.     Now,  in 

^  Here  the  Swedish  editor  appends  a  note :  "  In  the  American  Church  th« 
clergy  do  not  even  subscribe  these  Articles,  their  ordination-vows  merely  pledging 
them  not  to  teach  to  the  contrary.  They  are  generally  looked  upon  as  'Articles 
of  Peace '  rather  than  as  *  Articles  of  Faith.'  '* 

We  observe  with  regret  that  in  the  translation  of  the  Articles  at  the  end  of  the 
Danish  version  of  the  Pi-ayer-Book,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chriitian 
Knowledge^  the  title  "Articles  of  Religion"  is  rendered  Troea-ArtikUr,  while  the 
heading  of  Art.  I.  "  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,**  is  rendered  Om  Tro  paa  den 
Hdligt  TreenigJied"  so  that  thus  the  important  distinction  between  **  Articles  of 
Faith,**  and  ''Articles  of  Rdigifm^*  is  completely  lost. 
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answer  to  the  question,  Whence  come  these  separations?  we  are  able  to 
show  by  history  that  they  all  are  caused  by  departure  from  the  Apostolic 
constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church — from  the  Episcopate  and  the  lawful 
and  Tslid  transmission  of  the  holy  Ministry. 

When  we  have  mentioned  tliis  subject  to  some  of  our  brethren  in 
Sweden,  they  have  been  ready  to  blame  us,  not  understanding  what  we 
wodd  have  them  lay  to  heart ;  and  they  have  replied  to  us,  *  We  possess 
ourselves  a  lawful  Episcopate,  but  we  do  not  view  it  as  of  such  conse- 
qoeooe  as  you  do.'  It  seems  to  be  fancied  that  wc  make  our  inquiry  merely 
ont  of  a  spirit  of  antiquanauisra,  or  else  in  a  temper  of  self-gloriiica- 
tion.  Grod  forbid  I  We  simply  have  regard  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
to  bow  we  can  again  unite  its  severed  members  (Eph.  iv.  13). 

We  see  clearly  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  these  divisions  is,  that 
too  little  importance  is  given  to  the  original  and  apostolic  constitution  of 
tbe  Cbristian  Church.  Hence  it  comes  that  any  number  of  persons  calling 
themselves  Christians,  assume  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  undertake  to 
ordain  priests.  Every  petty  local  squabble  grows  into  a  schism,  new 
seets  are  perpetually  starting  up,  and  the  whole  land  of  us  Americans  is 
ovenpread  with  countless  knots  of  so-called  Protestants,  among  whom 
there  are  many  who  completely  deny  the  prime  verities  of  the  Gospel, 
whOe  they  all,  from  their  lack  of  both  Confession  and  Liturgy,  promote 
coofttsion  and  the  repetition  of  schism  upon  schism. 

But  where  a  conviction  exists  that  the  Ministry,  in  order  to  be  valid, 
must  be  Apostolical,  inherited  through  an  historical  Episcopate,  and  de- 
ducing its  origin  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  there  an  opposition  is 
niaijitained  to  the  manufacture  of  multiplying  sects.  This  is  the  principle 
which,  of  all  the  Eeformed  communions,  gives  such  strength  and  influence 
to  the  Anglican  Churches  ;  and  it  is  as  powerful  a  weapon  against  Popery 
tt  against  sectarianism.  To  the  Papists  we  say,  '  We  have  not  rent 
isunder  Christ's  Body;  we  have  our  Saviour's  commission  historically 
transmitted  to  us  (St.  John  xx.  21),  and,  in  preaching  the  Apostolic  Faith 
and  doctrine,  we  enjoy  His  express  prqmiso  of  unending  continuance  and 
progress.' 

The  first  Reformers  on  the  Continent,  Calvin  included,  all  admitted  the 
desirableness  of  the  Episcopal  I'egimen,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  slightest 
examination  of  their  lives  and  writings ;  and  they  excused  the  adoption  of 
ADother  form  of  Church  government  on  the  score  of  nothing  less  than 
neceasitj.  But  now  such  a  necessity  exists  no  longer.  Ought  not  then  a 
general  return  to  Episcopacy  to  be  the  first  enterprise  in  which  all  orthodox 
evangelical  Christians  should  unite  ?  Ought  not  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
seeing  she  has  preserved  this  gift  of  God,  to  prize  it  highly,  and  commu- 
nicate it  as  an  inestimable  treasure  to  the  communities  which  stand  nearest 
or  moat  closely  agree  with  her  ?  What  hinders  that  the  anomalous  Epis- 
copate in  Denmark  and  Norway  should  not,  by  aid  of  Sweden,  be  con- 
verted into  a  regular  one  ?  W^hat  hinders  that  the  Danes  should  not  then, 
returning  Prussia  good  for  evil,  communicate  Episcopacy  to  the  Lutherans 
there  ?  Thus  the  fii*st  and  a  very  large  step  would  have  been  taken  towards 
the  restoration  of  unity  among  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation ;  thus 
would  Popery  receive  a  blow  such  as  a  disorganized  Protestantism  can 
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never  give ;  and  thus  your  utterance — *  The  rending  asunder  of  Christ's 
Body,  this  is  what  we  fear,' — would  have  power  to  unite  together  all  the 
people  of  Christ.     See  further,  1  Cor.  i.  10 ;  Isaiah  iv.  14 — 16. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany  there  are  found  enlightened 
members  of  the  Boman  communion  who,  disliking  the  new  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  St.  Mary,  and  other  errors  of  the  Papacy,  are 
inclined  to  begin  to  reform.  Even  in  Naples  such  a  tendency  has  been 
largely  shown.  In  the  Greek  Church  there  is  reviving  in  like  manner  a 
greater  evangelical  spirit ;  witness  the  Paris  Union  Ghretienne  and  Obter- 
vateur  Catholique,  But  no  man  can  imagine  that,  in  reforming,  those 
Churches  will  ever  think  of  destroying  their  ancient  Episcopal  constitution ; 
they  regard  it  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  English  Church,  and  henoe 
the  leaders  of  the  present  reforming  movement  in  those  Churches  turn 
their  first  thoughts  and  sympathies  to  her.  Surely  the  Swedish  Church 
will  not  exclude  herself  from  a  partnership — taught  with  so  much  bleased- 
ness — in  such  a  movement,  by  neglecting  the  gift  that  is  in  her,  by  being 
content  to  say,  '  We  too  have  the  primitive  Episcopate  and  the  Apostolic 
ministry,  but  we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact.' 

A  little  reflection  will,  I  am  confident,  convince  you,  my  brother,  that 
indifference  as  to  this  is  the  great  cause  of  what  you  yourself  so  earnestly 
deprecate ;  it  is  precisely  the  opening  the  door  to  party  spirit  *  to  tear 
asunder  the  members  of  Christ.' 

My  letter  is  perhaps  already  too  long,  but  I  beg  you  to  accept  il  as 
coming  from  a  heart  simply  moved  by  sincere  brotherly  love,  and  desirous 
that  all  true  Christians  may  be  united  with  one  another.  Our  union 
admits  of  diversities ;  to  use  your  own  words,  '  children  in  the  same 
Father's  house  may  think  differently  on  secondary  questions ;  *  but  we 
ought  to  be  an  Apostolic  household  instead  of  a  sundered  Christendom, 
and  our  missionary  work,  and  our  intercourse  with  each  other,  all  ought 
to  be  pervaded  by  *  the  same  Spirit ' — with  *  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one 
Baptism.' 

If  the  Scandinavian  Church  in  Sweden  were  but  a  sect,  and  lacked  the 
gift  of  which  I  speak,  my  letter  and  my  suggestions  would  be  entirely 
beside  the  mark.  But  since,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  your  Church 
is  called  by  the  providence  of  God  to  be  that  communion  from  whence 
priceless  blessings  may  stream  forth  to  other  European  Protestants,  how 
can  I  hesitate  to  speak  ?  And  in  these  days,  when  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel  are  everywhere  showing  themselves — as  in  Germany  men  like 
Baur,  in  France  a  Kenan,  in  England  the  apostate  Bishop  Colenso,  and 
in  America  countless  disciples  of  all  these  false  teachers — shall  we  Chris- 
tians consent  still  to  live  estranged  and  sundered  from  one  another  ?  Let 
us  be  one ;  '  let  us  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  strive  together  for  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  in  nothing  terrified  by  our  adversaries '  (Phil.  i.  27,  28) ; 
and  let  us  do  this  on  the  principles  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Jude,  especially  in  verses  17 — 23,  in  which  may  be  found  for  these 
times  the  interpretation  of  two  other  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  namely 
St.  Matthew  xviii.  20,  and  Acts  ii.  2. 

Your  faithful  brother  in  Christ, 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe." 
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To  this  letter  the  Almindelig  Kirhetidende  appends  the  comment: — 
"  We  commend  Dr.  Coxe's  letter  and  the  important  thoughts  to  which  it 
gires  utterance  to  the  serious  and  friendly  consideration  of  the  whole 
Northern  Church." 
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Tn  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Vahl  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for 
pablication  in  our  last  issue,  hut  suhsequent  events  have  hj  no  means 
lessened  our  wish  to  lay  it  hcfore  our  readers.  German  rationalism, 
especially  through  the  Liturgical  changes  introduced  in  1797  by  Dr. 
Adler,^  has  done  far  more  to  ruin  the  Danish  Church  in  Sleswick  than 
anywhere  else.  The  clergy  of  the  Danish-speaking  parishes  therein  have 
adhered  more  carefully  to  the  old  Reformation  ritual,  but  the  German 
pastors  from  Kiel  have  made  such  excessive  use  of  the  licence  for  free 
prayer,  dbc.,  given  since  Adler's  revision,  that  it  is  even  doubted  whether 
many  of  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered  have  received  a  Christian 
Baptism.  Thus,  it  is  in  the  most  Germanized  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
oommonion  that  the  scourge  of  German  invasion  has  been  most  keenly 
felt. 

"If  you  were  not  familiar  with  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Court,  which, 
erer  since  the  time  when  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  the  petty 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  has  laboured  to  extend  itself  by  robbery,  by 
craft,  by  perfidy,  in  short   by  any  possible   means  whatever,  with  the 
addition,  in  these  days,  of  hypocrisy  and  the  pretence  of  advancing  the 
fiefonnation  and  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  (which  it  denies  to  its  own 
subjects) ;  and  if  you  did  not  know  the  German  theologians,  and  how, 
when  they  have  once  taken  up  an  opinion,  be  it  ever  so  unscriptural  and 
heretical,  they  defend  it  with  all  the  weapons  of  logic  and  science  (or  what 
pretends  to  be  such),  what  would  you  think  of  the  declarations  of  the  Prus- 
sian Grovemment,  on  hearing  how  hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  of 
the  dirines  of  Germany,  who  have  never  set  foot  within  the  bounds  of 
Denmark,  or  made  any  inquiries  on  the  spot  into  the  state  of  things, 
bewail  and  groan  over  the  oppression  of  the  Church  in  Sleswick,  and 
assert  Uiat  a  sacred  obligation  rests  on   two   great   Powers,  and  forty 
Powers  in  octavo,  duodecimo,  and  miniature,  binding  them  to  fall  upon  our 
little  land  and  undertake  a  crusade   for   the  purpose   of  diffusing  ein 
ckristlich-germanischer  Sinn  over  us  desperately  hardened  men,  who  will 
not  have  our  eyes  opened   to  see  that  salvation  cometh  only  from  the 
Germans,  and  that  it  is  from  them  that  we  must  draw  all  our  Christianity 
and  our  every  blessing.     You  would  think  that  we  in  this  country  wei^ 
lying  in  the  most  awful  error  and  heathenism,  that  our  aim  was  to  deprive 
the  Sleswickers  of  all  Christianity,  and  that  the  cause  of  Germany  was 

'  Some  specimeDB  of  the  Agenda  Adlerti  are  given  in  the  gecond  volume  of 
Dr.Daniers  "Codex  Liturgicus  Eccle«iiB  UniversaD"  (LipBise,  1848)  aa  an  "exem- 
pium  Liturgite  quam  dixerin  geDuinum  fcetum  scoculi  illuminati."  Thia  formulary 
— aa  implied  in  what  is  said  above — has  no  force  in  any  other  part  of  Denmark. 
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the  cause  of  God.     I  will  not  here  enter  into  politics,  or  show  how  per- 
fidious and  crafty  has  been  the  conduct  of  Germany  in  the  whole  of  tiiis 
business ;  this  is  not  the  place  to  touch  upon  that  matter,  or  rather  there 
is  no  need  to  do  so,  since  it  is  very  clear  to  everybody  who  does  not  wilfully 
shut  his  eyes,  that  it  is  in  its  whole  object  a  very  thinly  dis^ised  piece  of 
brigandage.     As  for  these  Germane- Christian  heroes,  I  will  only  show 
what  their  proceedings  have  been  towards  the  parishes  of  SleswidL  in 
this  crusade  of  theirs,  and  every  one  will  then  be  able  to  see  whether  it  is 
indeed  Evangelical  Christianity  and  zeal  for  the  Eeformation  that  urges 
them  on.     But  first,  by  way  of  preface,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  position  of  things  of  late  years.     When  the  insurrection  in  Sleswick 
was  repressed  in  1850,  the  Danish  King  took  in  hand  an  adjustment  oi 
the  relative  positions  of  the  languages  in  Slesvig.     Hitherto  the  church 
and  school-language  had  in  some  parishes  been  Danish,  in  others  German ; 
but  now  the  Government  revised  the  whole.     The  arrangement  was  made 
as  follows.     In  all  the  country  north  of  Flensborg  and  Toender,  which  is 
entircly  Danish,  and  where — with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  G^erman 
immigrants,  who  may  be  found  in  all  parts,  even  in  England — the  in- 
habitants are  only  Danes,  the  church  and  school -language  continued  to  be 
Danish :  in  the  southern  part  of  Sleswick,  south  of  the  towns  of  Sleswick 
and  Bredsted,  which  is  entirely  German,  the  church  and  school-language 
continued  to  be  entirely  German ;  in  the  middle  part  of  the  country,  where 
part  of  the  population  speaks  Danish  and  part  German,  the  church- 
language  was  to  be  both  Danish  and  German,  German  being  preached 
one  Sunday  and  Danish  the  next,  and  all  the  occasional  services  of  the 
Church  might  be  performed  in  whichever  language  was  preferred;  the 
school-language  was  to  be  Danish,  but  German  was  to  be  a  leading 
branch  of  instruction  in  the  school.     In  the  towns  of  Toender,  Flensborg, 
Aabenraa,  Haderslev,  Soenderborg,  there  were  both  German  and  Danish 
pastors  appointed.     The  west  coast  of  Sleswick  from  Toender  to  Husum, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  where  the  inhabitants  are  Frisian— they  are  the 
stock  of  your  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  no  more 
Giirman  than  your  people  or  the  Flemings — received  the  German  language 
in  church  and  school.     That  this  boundary  limit  of  the  Danish  language 
was  not  pressed  too  far  south,  is  best  seen  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in 
almost  complete  accordance  with  that  laid  down  in  a  map  published  in 
1849  by  an  officer  of  the  insurgent  army.     I  have  myself  repeatedly 
visited  Sleswick,  and  can  also  testify  that  it  is  on  the  whole  correct     Ajs 
to  the  clergy  that  took  part  in  the  insuiTcction  of  1848,  when  a  number 
of  them  took  to  flight  on  the  coming  of  the  Danish  army,  these  the  Danish 
Gt)vemment  naturally  did  not  invite  back  ;  but  of  the  remainder,  no  clergy- 
man was  displaced  who  did  not  refuse  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  king 
his  sovereign ;  and  at  the  present  day  there  are  Sleswick  parsons  who 
continue  to  remain  in  their  cures,  although  they  took  part  in  that  insurrec- 
tion, and  played  a  prominent  rdh  in  it.    But  what  course  do  the  Germans 
now  take  ?     A  first  indication  of  how  they  would  conduct  themselves  was 
seen  when  the  Danish  troops  had  left  Altona.     Dean  Nievert  of  that 
place,  who  could  not  be  accused  of  Danish  tendencies,  since  he  had 
declared  himself  ready  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Augustenborg  as 
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Duke  of  Holfiteiny  as  soon  as  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  aoknowledged  him  as 

such  IniI  not  before,  was,  on  appearing  in  church  on  the  24th  of  January, 

reoeired  with  a  hooting  and  jelling  which  perhaps  might  even  throw  the 

riots  in  St.  George's  in  the  East  in  the  shade,  and  was  compelled  to  take 

his  departure.    He  was  not  rebel  enough  ;  so,  away  with  him  !    And  now, 

wbti),  afW  the  engagements  at  the  Dannevirke,  Sleswick  was  abandoned 

by  tlie  Danish  troops,  a  similar  persecution  of  the  lojal  clergy  began  there 

alsa    AU  the  Sleswick  clergy  had,  with  one  exception,  taken  the  oath 

of  obedience  to  Christian  IX.,  and  now  then  they  have  to  smart  for  it, 

unless  they  will  perjure  themselves !     Wherever,  especially  in  the  towns, 

tbe  minister  wa8  a  man  of  whose  loyalty  there  could  be  no  doubt,  he 

reoeired  a  visit  from  certain  individuals,  who  declared  that  if  ho  did  not 

that  monoent,  or  at  least  within  a  given  time  (generally  one  day),  turn  out 

of  house  and  home,  they  could  not  answer  for  his  life.     And  who  was  it 

vhowta  thus  set  against  these  pastors?     I  will  only  I'epeat  what  was 

sUted  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Steele,  who  was  himself  present  at 

these  occurrences,  and  who,  because  he  spoke  the  truth,  was  arrested,  and 

then  expelled  the  country  by  the  Prussians.    These  persons,  he  says,  were 

iQostly  Holstein  immigrants,  or  rabble  from  Holstein  and  Germany,  who 

came  into  Sleswick  in  shoals,  and,  hired  by  the  Augustcnborg   party, 

ivent  about  intimidating  the  population.     Of  the  treatment  of  the  clergy 

(U  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  the  mob,  and  the  great  powers  in  their 

most  Chrialtan  and  Protestant  enterprise,  I  will  only  give  a  few  features. 

At  Lsk  a  mob  attacked  Mr.  Riis-Lovson's  parsonage :  he  was  obliged  first 

to  hide  himself  for  several  hours  in  a  secret  chamber  in  a  parishioner's 

lioase,  after  which  he  made  his  escape;  but  the  mob  besieged  his  parsonage 

Ibe  whole  night,  then  gutted  it,  and  compelled  his  wife  to  flee  almost 

naked  with  her  small  children,  in  the  night,  in  snow  and  the  most  awful 

weather.     This  clergyman  I  know  p^^onally,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to 

his  being  an  upright  truly  Christian  man  ;  but  he  was  a  Dane  in  senti- 

nent,  and  therefore  he  was  hated  by  the  insurgents.     Next  day  the  other 

€lefg3nnan  in  that  town  was  also  hunted  off  by  the  same  mob ;  but  the 

inhabitanta  protested  against  it,  and  declared  that  they  did  not  want  to 

part  with  him,  and  that,  when  the  Prussians  came,  they  would  pray  to 

have  him  back  again.     But  what  these  Prussians  are  doing  may  be  seen 

from  their  conduct  towards  Pastors  Mork-Hausen  of  Felsted,  Eoth  of 

Vanes,  Bulow  of  Dybb()l :  these  and  several  other  pastors  were,  some  of 

them  repeatedly,  dragged  to  Flensborg  by  the  Prussians,  on  the  enc-parie 

aoeusation  that  they  were  spies,  an  accusation  to  which  every  honest  Dane 

of  whom  the  insurgents  are  afraid  is  exposed  in  these  times.   At  Flensborg 

they  were  kept  in  prison  for  several  days ;  they  were,  at  this  inclement 

season,  obliged  to  lie  on  straw  in  un warmed  chambei's,  where,  moreover, 

thieves  and  other  criminals  were  placed ;  and,  after  all,  they  were,  after 

some  days  of  impriscmment,  sent  home,  some  without  trial,  all  without  the 

^eottsation  of  their  having  acted  as  spies  being  able  to  be  brought  home  to 

them.     It  was  forbidden  to  the  clergy  to  pray  from  their  pulpits  for  their 

king,  a  declaration  was  exacted  ffom  them  that  they  would  omit  doing  so, 

and  whoever  made  this  declaration  was  told  by  the  Prussian  civil  commis- 

aionen  that  lie  niight  remain  in  his  post  till  fuilher  notice,  but  that  aa 
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soon  as  fit  persons  should  be  obtained,  tbey  must  take  his  place.  A 
number  of  clergy  have  already  been  dismissed.  In  order  to  find  a  pretext 
for  this  conduct,  they  appeal  to  an  old  ordinance  which  lays  down  that 
those  who  are  to  be  officials  in  Sleavig  must  have  studied  at  Kiel  for  two 
years. 

[<  The  exclusion, however,  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  students  at  foreign 
Universities,  and  not  to  studeuts  at  Copenhagen :  for  even  after  the  order 
had  been  issued,  the  Government  repeatedly  notified  that  the  former  roles, 
admitting  Copenhagen  students  to  Sleswick,  were  still  in  full  force.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  students  of  divinity  as  well  as  of  medicine,  both 
of  the  Universities  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  have  always  had  equal  accen 
to  offices  in  the  kingdom  and  Sleswick ;  and  this  fact  as  regards  divinity 
students  is  expressly  confirmed  in  a  Royal  order  of  the  9th  of  Novemb^, 
1811. '—Danish  Circular  Note  of  March  17th.] 

It  is  not  only  pastors  who  have  studied  in  Copenhagen  that  are  dis- 
missed, but  even  such  as  have  studied  at  Kiel  and  been  bom  in  Holstem, 
if  they  persist  in  acknowledging  thefr  king  as  their  sovereign.  In  Uie 
meantime,  there  has  set  in  a  strong  influx  of  Germans  from  Holstein  and 
other  countries  of  Germany,  with  the  purpose  of  thrusting  themselves 
into  posts  in  Sleswick,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  loyal  pastor 
is  driven  out,  except  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  where  Germaiu 
cannot  be  appointed,  because  they  could  not  speak  Danish.  For  now, 
in  order  to  bless  Sleswick  with  the  German  Protestantism  and  the  high 
morality  and  civilization  of  the  Fatherland,  the  Prussians  have,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  issued  an  ordinance,  whereby  in  seventeen  parishes  the 
Danish  church-service  is  entirely  abolished.  In  these  parishes  are  both 
Danish-speaking  and  German-speaking  inhabitants,  and  consequently  the 
service  was  in  both  languages  as  before  specified.  But  now  the  Danish- 
speaking  inhabitants  in  these  parishes  must  not  have  the  word  of  Qad 
delivered  to  them  in  Danish,  but  only  in  that  sole  vehicle  of  salvation,  the 
German.  It  is  intended  that  more  parishes  shall  follow,  and  that  they 
also  shall  have  their  Danish  church-service  entirely  abolished.  To  give 
the  thing  a  fair  appearance,  they  allow  the  population  in  each  place  to 
vote  whether  they  will  have  Danish  or  German  for  the  church-service ;  an 
empty  farce,  since  those  on  the  Danish  side  do  not  dare  to  meet. 

It  is  said  that  an  undertaking  is  required  from  the  pastors,  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  co-operate  towards  the  extension  of  the  German  language 
and  German  habits  of  thought.  After  all,  it  is  but  the  smallest  part  of 
the  invasions  inflicted  upon  the  homes  of  good  loyal  Sleswickers  that 
comes  to  our  knowledge,  for  we  are  indeed  cut  off  from  almost  all  con- 
nexion with  Sleswick.  But  whereas,  with  regard  to  the  clergy  of  Sleswidk, 
the  Germans  have  both  in  former  times  and  at  the  present  day  taken  care 
to  stamp  them  as  incompetent  and  unworthy  men,  I  will  just  say  this 
much,  that  I  have  repeatedly  visited  Sleswick,  and  know  no  small  number 
of  them,  some  personally,  some  by  correspondence,  and  I  must  confess, 
what  is  maintained  in  other  quarters  as  well,  that  many  of  the  most  aWe 
clergy  of  the  Danish  Church  are  found  amongst  those  very  Sleswidc 
pastors  who  have  been  rated  so  low.  Such  are  the  distresses  with  which 
the  German  most  Chrbtian  knights  of  the  Cross  invade  the  homes  of  the 
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Danish  parishes  in  Sleswick.  The  object  of  it  all  is  to  Germanize,  and 
it  is  all  a  part  of  the  foolish  notion  that  Germanization  and  Christianization 
are  nearlj  related  ideas ;  a  notion  which  hardly  any  human  being  but  a 
German  could  entertain,  much  less  undertake  to  demonstrate  or  to  defend. 
May  God  in  His  mercy  look  down  on  our  poor  country,  on  her  Church, 
her  priests  and  people,  and  may  He  cause  our  disti*e8ses  to  become  a  true 
and  hiating  blessing  to  us  I 

J.  Vahl, 
Priest  of  the  Danish  Church  at  Jetsmark 
in  the  Diocese  of  Aalhorg. 
Uardi  8, 1864." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  many  more  of  the  parochial  clergy 
hare  been  driven  forth  to  seek  shelter  as  they  best  may,  some  at  Copenhagen, 
some  even  at  Hamburgh ;  and  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  their  number 
is  said  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Sleswick. 
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A  iiEETiNO  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Kev.  W.  Denton,  48,  Fins- 
bmy  Circus,  on  April  13th,  for  the  formation  of  a  Society  having  in  view 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  to  promote 
iotercommunion  between  them  and  the  English  Church.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Denton,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  G.  Nugee.  After  a  few 
remarks  from  the  Bev.  Chairman,  as  to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
•Association  and  the  means  by  which  it  would  work,  the  Eev.  Dr.  ]Seale 
proposed,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker  seconded,  the  following  resolution  : — 
"  That  an  Association  be  formed  having  the  following  objects : 

I.  To  inform  the  English  public  as  to  the  state  and  position  of  the 
Sast^n  Christians,  in  order  gradually  to  bstter  their  condition  through 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  England. 

II.  To  make  known  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church 
to  our  Christian  brethren  of  the  East. 

III.  To  take  advantage  of  all  opportunities  which  the  providence  of 
God  shall  afford  us  for  intercom mimion  with  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
tiso  for  friendly  intercourse  with  the  other  ancient  Churches  of  the  East 

IV.  To  assist,  so  far  as  our  pecuniary  means  will  permit,  the  Bishops 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  flocks." 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  wording  of  some  of  the  clauses, 
especially  aa  to  the  word  "  Ajiglican,"  which  it  was  stated  had  been  ad- 
risedly  substituted  for  "  English ''  in  the  second  clause,  on  the  suggestion 
of  an  American  clergyman,  as  including  the  Scottish,  American,  and 
Colonial  Churches. 

A  long  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  choice  of  a  name  for  the  Associa- 
tion ;  the  decision  of  this  point  being  at  last  referred  to  Mr.  Denton,  Dr. 
Xeale,  and  Mr.  Bodwell,  who  selected  that  which  is  given  above,  it  being 
found,  on  consultation  with  the  Archimandrite  Philip  Schulati  (who  was 
present),  that  of  all  the  names  proposed  this  could  be  best  rendei-ed  into 
the  kngoages  of  the  East 
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Of  the  mc'mbers  present,  the  following  were  appointed  to  form  the 
Standing  Committee  : — The  Rev.  W.  Denton,  Rev.  Dr.  Nede,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Rodwell ;  J.  Boodle,  Esq.  (Treasurer)  ;  Cjril  Graham,  Esq. ;  H.  E.  Pellew, 
Esq. ;  Rev.  P.  Chevne,  Rev.  W.  T.  Grieve,  Rev.  P.  M.  Medd ;  R.  Brett, 
Esq. ;  H.  T.  Parker,  Esq.  The  following  names  were  also  added  : — Rev. 
T.  T.  Carter,  Rev.  J.  Comper,  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Courtenaj,  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Ford,  Very  Rev.  Provost  Foi-tescue,  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser,  Rev.  H.  P. 
Liddon,  Rev.  Geo.  Williams,  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth ;  C.  L.  Wood,  Esq. ; 
Rev.  Eugene  Popoff,  and  Rev.  Archimandrite  Constantino  Stratulia,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number.  A  Sub-Committee — consisting  of  the  firrt 
six  names,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Popoff — was  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  Rules  of  the  Association,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting,  on  the 
28th  iust. 

A  grant  of  15/.  15^.  was  made  out  of  the  funds  in  hand  to  the  Ardii- 
mandrite  Schulati,  for  the  building  fund  of  his  Mission  at  Kustendjie. 
About  28Z.  was  subscribed  in  the  room  towards  the  funds  of  the 
Association. 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  SOCIETY.— SPECIAL  SPANISH 

FUND. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  advance  of  i-oligious  enlightenment  in  Spain, 
frequent  instances  have  lately  occurred  of  Spaniards,  both  lay  and  clerieali 
taking  refuge  in  Gibraltar  from  the  persecution  which  overtakes  Uiem  in 
their  own  country,  as  soon  as  they  dare  to  profess  religious  opinions  in  any 
way  opposed  to  the  dominant  Romish  faith.  When,  however,  such  refugees 
present  themselves  at  Gibraltar,  they  are  at  once  thrown  on  the  private 
charity  of  a  few  members  of  the  Chureh  of  England  resident  in  that 
garrison,  unless  tliey  join  themselves  to  some  form  of  Protestant 
Dissent;  there  being  no  organization  in  connexion  with  the  Anglicao 
Church  by  which  their  pressing  wants  may  be  relieved  and  their  religioofl 
views  and  opinions  directed  into  an  orthodox  channel. 

Both  the  Presbyterian  Free  Kirk  and  the  Wesleyan  body  have  agenciei 
at  Gibraltar,  the  members  of  which  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities in  the  interest  of  their  respective  sects,  whilst  the  Chureh  fA 
England  r^nains  unrepresented,  except  by  individual  efforts,  which  are 
very  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  cases. 

To  wipe  away  this  reproach  from  our  Chureh,  and  to  afford  a  refuge  to 
those  Spaniards,  whether  lay  or  clerical  (and  particularly  the  latter)  who, 
unsolicited,  may  leave  their  homes,  and  relinquish  all  their  worldly  prospects 
for  conscience  sake,  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  ''House  of  Refiige"  at 
Gibraltar,  where  such  persons  may  be  received,  and  lodged  for  a  time, 
until  their  religious  convictions  are  matured,  their  acquaintance  with  th« 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  improved  and  strength- 
ened, and  their  contidence  in  her  as  a  sound  branch  of  the  Chureh  Catholic 
secured. 

This  institution  has  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  and  will  be  conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Arehdcacon  of  Gibraltar.  A  commencement  has  already  been 
made  by  the  reception  of  a  learned  and  pious  priest,  the  Rev.  Don  Antonio 
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Sino  y  Soler,  iDcnmbent  of  Balones  in  the  Diocese  of  Valencia,  who, 
witkut  ever  having  conversed  with  a  Protestant  or  read  a  Protestant  book, 
became  convinoed  of  the  errors  of  his  own  Church,  and  travelled  several 
bQiidred  miles  to  reach  Gibraltar  and  throw  himself  on  the  sjmpathj  of 
Eogliflh  Christians.  Some  time  ago,  also,  a  sub-deacon  in  die  Spanish 
Church,  Don  Antonio  Vallespinosa,  was,  through  the  kindness  of  friends 
in  England,  kept  for  some  time  at  Gibraltar,  and  then  placed  at  St.  Aidan's 
CoU^,  Birkenhead,  where  his  two  years'  course  of  study  has  now  been 
bnmght  to  a  conclusion,  and  some  further  funds  are  therefore  needed  in 
his  behalf. 

House-rent  and  living  at  Gibraltar  being  expensive,  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Befuge  will  necessarily  be  costly ;  but  the  experiment  will  be 
nuide  at  first  upon  a  very  small  scale,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
eooDomj. 

Friends  who  are  kindly  disposed  to  assist  in  the  work  by  annual  sub- 
MripdoDs,  or  donations,  however  small,  may  remit  them  direct  to  the  Yen. 
Ardideaeon  Sleeman,  Gibraltar ;  or  to  the  Bev.  Frederick  Meyrick,  Palace 
Plain,  Norwich. 

Qibnltwr,  Feb.  1864.  contributions. 
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Wi  reprint  the  following  important-  despatches,  which  have  been  com- 
lounicated  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  from  the  Canadian 
(^hmhman  of  March  16 : — 

"Downing  Street,  Feb.  11, 1864. 

Mt  Lord, — A  correspondence  arising  out  of  the  recent  Judgment  of 

the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  recent  case  of  Long 

and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  has  obliged  me  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 

lair  advisers  of  the  Crown  on  certain  questions  of  much  importance  to  the 

iDembers  of  the  Anglican  communion  in  the  Colonies. 

That  Judgment  mainly  related  to  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Colonies 
poeaeasiDg  representative  Legislatures,  but  in  which  the  Episcopal  authority 
iias  not  been  made  the  subject  of  any  direct  legislation.  But  some  of  tfa^ 
qoestions  which  it  has  raised  are  of  general  importance,  and  I  think  it  best, 
Iherefore,  to  communicate  to  the  prelates  of  the  Colonial  Churches  an  extract 
from  a  despatch  addi'essed  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
embodying  the  decision  to  which  I  have  been  led  on  these  subjects. 

I  enclose  six  copies  of  this  extract,  and  I  have  to  request  you  will  com- 
monicate  a  copy  to  each  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  within 
your  goremment. — I  have,  dec.,  (Signed)  Newcabtlb. 

YiaooiiDt  HoDok,  &a  &c. 

NO.  ccni.  P 
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Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  the  DvUce  of  Newcastle  to  Governor  Sir 
P,  K  Wodehowe,  K,G,B.  dated  Oh  Feb.  1864,  No.  736. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  advised  that  (assuming  that  th««  is  no  local 
law  to  the  contrary)  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  oolonj  ia 
which  that  Church  is  not  established  have  the  same  liberty  of  asaemfaling 
for  any  lawful  purpose  which  is  possessed  by  m^nbers  of  any  other  leligioai 
denomination ;  and  that  it  would  be  lawful  for  a  Cdonial  Bishop  or  Metro- 
politan, without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and  without  any  express  l^fis- 
lative  authority,  to  summon  meetings  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church, 
under  the  designation  of  Provincial  or  Diocesan  Synods,  or  any  other 
designation,  for  the  piupose  of  deliberating  on  matters  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  Church.  The  powers  of  such  a  meeting  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  :*- 

<  The  Church  of  England,  in  places  where  there  is  no  Church  established 
by  law,  is  in  tiie  same  situation  with  any  other  religious  body,  in  no  better, 
but  in  no  worse  position ;  and  the  members  may  adopt,  as  tiie  members  ef 
any  other  communion  may  adopt,  rules  for  enforcing  disciphne  within  their 
body  which  will  be  binding  on  those  who  expressly,  or  by  implication,  have 
assented  to  them.' 

It  follows  that  the  rules  passed  by  such  an  assembly  as  I  have  described 
(unless  in  themselves  contrary  to  law)  are  bindmg,  not  indeed  on  all  pro- 
fessed members  of  tiie  Church  over  whom  the  Bishop  has  been  appointed 
to  preside,  but  on  all  those  who  expressly,  or  by  implication,  have  assented 
to  these  rules. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  the  action  of  the  Synod  is  confined  wiUiin  these 
limits,  I  should  wish  you  to  recognise  it  officially — to  treat  it  as  being, 
what  it  virtually  is,  the  representative  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  to 
place  at  its  disposal,  without  inquiring  into  its  intemflJ  relations  or  disagree- 
ments, the  funds  which  may  be  voted  from  time  to  time  by  tiie  Legislature 
in  aid  of  the  Anglican  conmiunion. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  have  instructed  you  not  to  '  take  official 
cognizance'  of  the  acts  of  the  assembly  'until  steps  have  been  taken  to 
clear  it  from  the  imputation  of  illegality  which  at  present  attaches  to  it.' 

When  I  gave  you  these  instructions,  I  supposed  that  the  Bishop  could 
have  little  real  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  fsn  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  had  violated  or  had  appeared  to  violate  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal;  and  I  hoped  (as  indeed  I  still  hope)  thai  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  wise  enough  to  cancel  all 
such  proceedings,  and  by  so  doing  to  place  their  institutions  on  a  footing 
which  would  enable  the  GK)vemment  to  countenance  them,  and  to  abandon 
a  position  which  must  obstruct  their  relations  with  the  Civil  Power,  and 
expose  them  to  continual  collision  with  the  law  of  the  Colony,  to  disastroos 
litigation,  and  perhaps  to  embarrassing  defeat. 

With  these  feelings  and  wishes,  I  considered  that  it  would  be  most  con- 
yenient  for  the  Bishop  and  the  Church  that  I  should  leave  them  at  liberty, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  place  their  own  construction  on  the  Judgment,  and 
to  submit  for  my  consideration  such  amendments  of  their  existing  rules  as, 
with  least  detriment  to  tJieir  own  position,  would  enable  the  Civil  Power  to 
give  tiiem  its  cordial  co-operation.     The  Bishop,  however,  pn^Dsses  his 
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inahilitj  to  understand  me,  and,  I  assume,  desires  me  to  explain  myself 
with  more  fulness.  His  principal  difficulty  is,  I  suppose,  to  ascertain  what 
meBsores  I  hold  requisite  to  remove  the  imputation  of  iUegality  to  which 
/lis?6  alluded.  The  following  opinions  on  Uiis  subject  embody  the  advice 
wliieh  has  been  furnished  me  on  this  head. 

The  Judicial  Committee,  I  am  fully  aware,  did  not  decide  that  it  was 

tnkwful  f(v  the  Bishop,  with  such  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  as  might 

OQociir  in  any  scheme  or  arrangement  for  that  purpose,  to  meet  in  a  volun- 

tuj  Synod,  and  to  pass  rules  and  regulations  by  which  those  who  assented 

to  th^  might  be  bound ;  they  decided  only  that  some  of  the  particular 

«cts  and  resolutions  of  the  Synods  in  question  had  exceeded  those  lawful 

Bmits ;  and  that  Mr.  Long,  the  appellant  in  the  case,  who  was  not  a  party, 

and  had  not  assented  to  those  resolutions,  could  not  be  compelled  to  give 

notice  of  any  meetings  of  such  Synod,  or  of  any  proposed  elections  thereto^ 

<Mr  to  attend  it,  or  to  be  bound  by  its  proceedings.     Mr.  Long,  under  an 

express  contract  with  the  Bishop,  would  apparently  have  been  bound  to 

give  that  notice  if  the  Synod  had  been  a  body  recognised  by  the  existing 

kw  of  the  Church  of  England.     Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the 

Sjnod  was  not  such  a  body. 

The  portion  of  the  Judgment  which  relates  to  the  illegality  of  some  acts 
of  the  Synod  is  in  these  terms  (p.  16)  : — 

<  The  Synod,  which  actually  did  meet,  passed  various  acts  and  constitu- 
tions, porpordng,  without  the  consent  dther  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  to  bind  pereons  not  in  any  manner  subject  to  its  control,  and 
to  establish  Courts  of  Justice  for  some  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters ; 
and,  in  &ct,  the  Synod  assumed  powers  which  only  the  Legislature  could 

BUIMVnB* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  acts  were  illegaL' 

It  IB  obvious  that  in  this  passage  reference  is  more  particularly  made  to 
those  parts  of  the  ^  acts  and  constitutions'  of  the  first  Synod  (the  very  term 
'  eoBsdtotion'  seems  to  implj  the  assumption  of  some  binding  authority) 
vhieh  are  menti(«ied  in  the  paragraphs  beginning  <  Various  rules,'  <kc.,  and 
'  a  Coosiatorial  Court,'  &c.,  at  page  8  of  tiie  printed  Judgment. 

Tbe  surest  mode,  I  conceive,  of  relieving  the  Assembly  in  question 
from  the  prejudicial  effect  of  these  errors  in  its  past  proceedings  will  be 
ibr  some  futore  meeting,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop,  to  review  all 
the  aets  of  the  former  Synods  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  them,  boUi 
in  substance  and  in  form,  everything  which  has  the  appearance  of  an 
aBamptkm  of  any  compulsory  powers,  or  of  any  attempt  to  create  tribunals 
nmilar  to  those  which,  in  countries  where  there  is  an  Established  Church, 
eserase  a  l^;al  and  coercive  jurisdiction.  It  would  be  desirable  expressly 
to  dedare  that  the  Synod  altogether  disclaims  the  power  of  legislating,  so 
as  to  bind  any  persons  who  do  not  voluntarily  assent  to  and  agree  to  be 
bound  bj  its  roles  ;  that  the  terms, '  Constitutions,'  <  Consistorial  Courts,' 
and  the  like,  should  be  disused,  and  that  the  rule  '  that  all  Presbyters  and 
Deaeona  b^ore  institution  or  induction,  or  before  receiring  a  licence  from 
s  Bishop,  and  as  a  condition  of  recdving  such  institution,  induction,  or 
fisenoe,  shall  sign  a  declaration  that  they  will  subscribe  to  all  the  rules  and 
9oiiitit«taQM?a«<^  by  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Ci^petown  (Judgment^ 

p2 
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p.  8),  and  any  other  rules  (if  there  are  anj)  of  a  like  nature  should  ba 
rescinded.' 

In  place  of  the  resolutions  as  to  the  Consistorial  Court,  deemed  objee- 
tionable  bj  the  Judicial  Ck)mmittee,  I  am  advised  that  it  would  be  compe- 
tent to  the  Synod  to  pass  resolutions  recommending  for  the  adc^tion  ol 
their  Bishop  suitable  forms  of  proceeding  (as  inforo  domesUeo)  for  the 
investigation,  trial,  and  decision  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Churchy 
before  the  Bishop  himself,  or  before  persons  appointed  by  him,  upon  prin- 
ciples similar  to  those  which  prevail,  for  the  necessary  preservation  of  good 
order  and  discipline  in  all  voluntary  religious  bodies ;  and  I  apprehend  that 
all  persons  who  had  assented  to  such  resolutions  would  be  bound  hy  what 
the  Bishop,  from  time  to  time,  might  reasonably  do  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  so  recommended.  Upon  this  point  I  again  refer  to  the  words  of  the 
Judgment ; — 

*  It  may  be  further  laid  down  that  where  any  religious  or  other  lawfol 
association  has  not  only  agreed  on  the  terms  of  its  union,  but  has  also 
constituted  a  tribunal  to  determine  whether  the  rules  of  the  association 
have  been  violated  by  any  of  its  members  or  not,  and  what  shall  be  the 
consequences  of  such  violation,  then  the  decision  of  such  tribunal  will  be 
binding  when  it  has  acted  within  the  scope  of  its  authority ;  has  observed 
such  forms  as  the  rules  require,  if  any  forms  be  prescribed  ;  and,  if  not, 
has  proceeded  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  principles  of  justice. 

In  such  cases  the  tribunals  so  constituted  are  not  in  any  sense  courts ; 
they  derive  no  authority  from  the  Crown ;  they  have  no  power  of  theii 
own  to  enforce  tiieir  sentence ;  they  must  apply  for  that  purpose  to  the 
courts  established  by  law ;  and  such  courts  will  give  effect  to  their  dedsioo, 
as  they  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  arbitrators,  whose  jurisdiction  rests 
entirely  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties.' 

Having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Synod  should  repeal  that  resolu- 
tion of  their  body  which  requires  all  Presbyters  and  Deacons  before  instita- 
tion  or  induction,  or  before  receiving  a  licence  from  the  Bishop,  to  subscribe 
all  their  rules  and  constitutions,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  further  to  what 
extent  the  Executive  GK)vemment  could  recognise  the  right  of  the  Bishop 
to  enforce  practically,  on  his  own  authority,  the  resolution  which,  in  its 
present  form,  the  Synod  is  called  upon  to  cancel. 

I  am  informed  that  it  would  be  competent  to  the  Bishop  to  adopt  the 
course  prescribed  by  that  resolution  with  respect  to  matters  as  to  which  he 
has  by  law  a  free  and  unfettered  discretion. 

Thus  he  may  decline  to  confer  holy  orders  on  persons  unwilling  to  be 
bound  by  the  resolutions  passed  at  such  meetings,  without  being  liable  tc 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  Civil  Court.  But  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  the  Bishop  to  make  assent  to  such  resolutions  the  condition  oi 
licences,  admissions,  or  institutions  of  clerks  to  spiritual  offices,  beneficea 
or  cures,  a  distinction  must  be  made  according  to  the  nature  of  the  office, 
benefice,  or  cure. 

If  there  be  no  previous  contract  or  trust,  express  or  implied,  betweei 
the  Bishop  and  the  patron,  or  the  Bishop  and  tiie  presenter,  and  if  th< 
office,  benefice,  or  cure  in  question  has  not  been  founded,  endowed,  oi 
established  by  any  positive  law  or  enactment,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  legal 
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fMudadon  inoonsiBtent  with  the  exercise,  in  that  respect,  of  a  free  and  un- 
eoDtroUed  discretion  by  the  Bishop,  in  these  circumstances  I  am  advised 
that  it  would  be  competent  to  the  Bishop  to  make  the  licence,  admission,  or 
iosdtntion  of  a  clerk  to  a  spiritual  office,  benefice,  or  cure  conditional  on 
his  assent  to  such  resolutions. 

But  if  the  Bishop  be  bound,  with  respect  to  such  benefice  or  cure,  by 
anj  antecedent  contract  or  trust  (like  the  engagement  to  appoint  the 
noDiinee  of  Mr.  Hoets),  or  by  the  terms  of  any  legal  foundation  of  which 
assent  or  obedience  to  such  resolutions  forms  no  part,  he  cannot,  under  such 
entomstances,  lawfully  exact  from  any  clerk,  entitled  to  claim  from  him 
lioenoe,  admission,  or  institution  to  such  office,  benefice,  or  cure,  that  such 
M  should,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  such  licence  or  institution,  agree 
to  be  bound  by  such  resolutions. 

Within  the  limits  thus  laid  down,  the  exercise  of  the  Bishop's  dis- 
cretion in  this  respect  should  be  reoognised  by  the  Executive  Government 
as  legitimate. 
LiiiBtly,  the  Bishop  requires  to  be  informed — 

'Whether  the  document  which  has  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
Cnmn  is  in  all  respects,  as  it  confessedly  is  in  some,  an  illegal  instrument ; 
whether  any,  and  if  so  which,  of  its  provisions  are  valid  in  law ;  whether 
it  conveys  any  rights,  title,  or  authority  to  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese  and 
the  Metropolitan  of  this  province  or  not.' 

The  words  of  the  Judicial  Committee  to  which  the  Bishop,  I  presume, 
refers  (page  13)  are  as  foUovrs : — Their  lordships  state  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Cape  to  have  been  of  opinion — 

*  That  the  Letters  Patent  of  1863,  being  issued  after  a  Constitutional 
GoTerament  had  been  established  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  ineffec- 
tual to  create  any  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  within  the  Colony, 
eren  if  it  were  tiie  intention  of  the  Letters  Patent  to  create  such  juHs- 
(iictioD,  which  they  think  doubtful. 
In  these  conclusions,  they  add,  <'  we  agree.'' ' 

The  Letters  Patent,  then,  were  ultra  viret  and  invalid  if,  and  so  far  as, 
they  purported  to  convey  to  the  Bishop  any  power  of  coercive  jurisdiction, 
inespecthrely  of  the  sanction  of  the  local  Legislature,  and  of  the  consent, 
express  or  implied,  of  those  over  whom  it  might  be  exercised. 

I  am  aware  of  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  them  to  be  invalid 
otherwise  than  as  they  may  assume  to  grant  this  coercive  jurisdiction. 
The  Bishop's  corporate  character,  and  any  other  incidents  of  bis  Episcopal 
position  which  result  from  the  letters  patent,  remain  untouched  by  the 
recent  Judgment." 

THE  UNIVERSITIES'  MISSION  TO  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

A  MsBTZNG  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Mission  was  held  in 
London,  on  April  17th,  at  which  some  important  resolutions  were  agreed 
upon. 

It  appears  that,  early  in  the  month,  letters  were  received  from  the 
Mission  party,  written  during  the  latter  part  of  November  and  December, 
in  which  Bishop  Tozer  stated  that  die  Morumtuda  mountains,  to  which  he 
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had  moved  the  MisBion,  could  not  he  regarded  as  healthy ;  and  that  then 
had  heen  continual  illness  during  their  stay  there.  The  Bishopy  takiD| 
this  into  account,  and  the  present  depopulation  of  the  Shir^  Valley  (owiD| 
to  the  slayedcalers,  war  and  drought),  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  thai 
part  of  the  country,  and  had,  therefore,  applied  to  the  senior  naval  office] 
on  the  station,  for  a  passage  for  himself  and  party,  and  the  native  boyi 
under  their  charge,  to  the  Cape — but  not,  as  the  Cape  papers  erroneousl] 
stated,  to  England. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  news,  which  was  not  totally  unexpected,  it  becami 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  where  the  Mission  should  be  re-esta- 
blished. It  was  felt  generally  that  the  Mission  having  been  set  on  foot, 
and  a  Bishop  consecrated  for  a  specific  purpose,  that  purpose  ought  not  tc 
be  abandoned  because  one  way  of  carrying  it  out  had  £uled.  It  is  true 
that  Bishop  Mackenzie,  and  subsequently  Bishop  Tozer,  went  out  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  Gtwpel  to  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Shir^j 
but  this  was  regarded  only  as  a  first  step.  The  inteiior  of  Africa  was  the 
great  field  which  lay  in  the  far  distance  before  their  eyes.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shir^  rivers  might  be,  so  to  say,  the  high  rtme 
into  the  interior ;  but  they  were  to  be  roads,  or  at  the  most  halting-plaoes, 
but  not  the  sole  object  of  the  Mission. 

The  first  thought,  therefore,  was  this  :-^These  ways  into'  the  interiur, 
of  which  so  much  was  expected,  having  fsdled  us,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  can  we  advance  by  any  other  route  ?  Is  there  any  other  basis  oi 
operations  for  an  attack  on  this  same  stronghold  of  heathendom?  In 
answer  to  this,  persons  possessed  of  great  local  knowledge  pointed  oal 
another  route  which  the  Mission  might  take.  The  Drakenberg  mountains 
run  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  almost  parallel  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
and  some  way  inland,  up  to  the  Zambesi.  They  are  said  to  be  healthy, 
and  well  populated,  and  abounding  in  catUe.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a 
road  into  the  interior.  Moreover,  the  people  are  friendly,  and  the  southeni 
tribes  are  tolerably  well  known  to  the  English. 

The  local  committees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  both  approved  of  this 
suggestion;  and  at  the  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, on  April  17th,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  suggest  to  Bishop 
Tozer  "  the  country  north  of  Mr.  Bobertson's  Mission  of  Kwamagwasa, 
and  lying  between  the  territories  of  the  Zulu  and  the  Amazwazi  tribee,'' 
as  a  suitable  site  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  basis  of  the  Mission. 
This  country  is  just  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  it  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  Bishop  Mackenzie  at  one  time  thought  of  going  to  these 
people. 

THE  SOUTH-AFRICAN  PBOVINCIAL  SYNOD. 

Thb  following  are  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Capetown,  holden  at  Capetown  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863:— 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Metropolitan  and  Suf&agan  Bishops  of  the 
Province  of  Capetown,  having,  in  the  good  providence  of  Ood,  met 
together  in  Synod  at  Bishop's  Courts  near  to  the  metropolitan  city 
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Capetown,  upon  a  summoiiB  from  the  Metropolitan,  do  sanction  and  send 
forth  the  following  report  of  the  Acts  and  Constitutions  adopted  in  such 

E.  Capetown, 

H.  Gbahamstown, 

£dwa&d,  Bishop  Orange  Free  State. 

I.  This  Synod  affirms  that  the  Church  of  this  Province  receives  and 
maintains  the  doctrine  and  sacraments  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
hath  reoeived  the  same ;  and  that  it  receives  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer 
tad  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  also  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  of  the 
lame  authority  in  this  Church  as  it  is  in  the  Church  in  England ;  and 
farther^  it  disdaims  the  right  of  a  single  province  of  the  Church  to  alter 
the  standards  of  faith  and  doctrine  now  in  use  in  the  Church— the  Three 
Creedsy  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Church  Catechism,  and  other  For- 
mularies of  the  Church ;  and  acknowledges  that  the  Canons  and  Constitu- 
tiotia  of  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  force  in  England,  and  as  the 
ezistiDg   circumstances  of   the   Church  in  this  province  permit,  have 
authority  here  also,  until  they  shall  have  been  altered  by  Synods  of  this 
province. 

H.  This  Synod  affirms  that  inasmuch  as  this  Church  is  not,  as  the 
Church  in  England,  '  by  law  established,'  and  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of 
£ngland  have  by  treaty  no  force  in  this  colony,  those  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  by  statute  for  the  English  Church  as  an  establishment  do 
not  apply  to  and  are  not  binding  upon  the  Church  in  South  Africa ;  and 
that  this  CSiurch,  therefore,  receives  the  English  ecclesiastical  statute  law 
only  in  80  &r  as  it  may  serve  to  remedy  and  supply  manifest  defects  or 
<HniaBi<Hi8  of  the  canon  law,  or  of  laws  fi:umed  and  enacted  by  the  Synods 
of  this  Church. 

in.  On  the  grounds  stated  in  the  previous  resolution,  this  Synod  con- 
aiders  that  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  established  Church  of  England  is  not  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  ecclesias* 
ties]  causes  for  the  un-established  Church  in  this  colony ;  and  therefore 
this  Synod  declares  that  while  the  Church  in  this  province  is  bound  by, 
and  daima  as  its  inheritance,  the  Standards  and  Formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  it  is  not  bound  by  any  interpretations  put  upon  those  standards 
by  existing  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England,  or  by  the  decisions  of  such 
.  Courts  in  matters  of  fedth. 

IV.  This  Synod  sanctions  and  approves  of  the  regulationa  adopted  by 
the  Diocesan  Synods  of  Capetown  and  Grahamstown,  for  use  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  and  postpones  to  a  future  Synod  the  consideration  of 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  bringing  the  regulations  of  the  several  dioceses 
of  the  province  into  entire  harmony. 

y.  This  Synod  deems  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Church  that  the  Bishop  of  a  diocese  should,  if  he  see  fit,  invite  the 
presence  of  his  laity  in  his  Diocesan  Synod,  provided  that  nothing  be  done 
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without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Preshyten,  and  that  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop  he  necessary  to  all  the  Acts  of  the  Synod. 

VI.  The  Metropolitan  having  communicated  to  this  Synod  the  sentence 
which  he  proposed  to  deliver  after  hearing  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Bight  Bey.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal,  by  three  of 
the  clergy  of  this  province,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  arrived  at 
his  conclusion,  the  Synod  desires  to  express  its  conviction  that  the  charges 
have  been  proved ;  and  its  approval  of  the  sentence  about  to  be  passed 
upon  the  Bishop  by  the  Metropolitan. 

VII.  This  Synod  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  Bishop  of  Natal  should 
appeal  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu&t  against  the  sentenoe 
of  the  Metropolitan,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  allow  such  appeal  in 
this  particular  case,  which  is  both  in  itself  novel  and  of  great  importanoe 
to  the  whole  Church.  As,  however,  the  question  of  appeals  to  England 
from  the  Churches  in  the  colonies  involves  considerations  as  to  the  rights 
of  provinces,  and  as  to  the  hindrances  which  may  arise  from  such  appeals 
to  a  proper  maintenance  of  discipline,  owing  to  the  heavy  costs  thereof, 
and  other  causes,  this  Synod  does  not  express  any  opinion  upon  the 
general  question  of  appeals  to  England. 

VIII.  This  Synod  is  of  opinion  that  should  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
presume  to  exercise  Episcopal  functions  in  the  diocese  of  Natal  afler  the 
sentence  of  the  Metropolitan  shall  have  been  notified  to  him,  without  an 
appeal  to  Canterbury,  and  without  being  restored  to  his  office  by  the 
Metropolitan,  he  will  be,  ipso  facto,  excommunicate ;  and  that  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Metropolitan,  afler  due  admonition,  to  pronounce  the 
formal  sentence  of  excommunication. 

IX.  That  the  title  recommended  by  the  joint  committee  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbubt,  as  designating  the  true  position  of 
the  Church  of  this  Province — *  I7ie  Chubch  op  South  Afeica  in  union 
and  full  communion  tvith  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland/ 
be  adopted  as  its  full  and  proper  title,  subject  to  any  decision  that  may  be 
come  to  by  the  united  action  of  the  English  and  Colonial  Churches. 

X.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Synod,  it  would  be  desirable,  under 
the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  endeavour  to  establish  the  Mission 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  in 
Independent  EAPPHARLi,  that  the  future  head  of  the  Mission  in  that 
country  should  be  consecrated  as  Bishop,  and  that  the  Society  be  requested 
to  select  a  clergyman  for  that  office,  and  present  him  to  his  Qrace  the 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbuby,  for  consecration ;  and  in  the  meantime  to 
send  out  any  clergyman  and  catechists  whom  they  may  consider  qualified 
to  commence  the  Mission,  to  be  placed  for  the  present  under  the  direction  . 
and  government  of  the  Bishop  of  Grahambtown. 

XI.  That  his  Ghrace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  be  respectfully 
requested  to  consecrate  some  clergyman,  either  selected  by  his  Grace,  or 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Society,  as  the  head  of  the  Mission  about  to 
bo  sent  to  Independent  Kaffraria.*' 

The  Metropolitan  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Kblbna, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  final  paragraph : — 
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"  Yoor  Lordship^  as  Metropolitan,  has  called  upon  me  to  say  whether 
I  do  or  do  not  concur  in  your  Judgment :  it  is  therefore  my  very  painful 
datj  to  state  that,  after  haying  carefully  weighed  the  whole  subject,  I  con- 
lidor  all  the  charges  folly  proved,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  contra- 
Teoing  ihe  XVIIIth  Article,  and  I  do  concur  hi  the  Judgment  delivered 
hj  jour  Lordship,  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  is  *  unfit,  so  long  as  he  shall 
penist  in  the  errors '  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  *  to  bear  rule  in  the 
Charch  of  Gkxl,  or  to  exercise  any  sacred  offices  whatever  therein.'  " 

The  (Georgetown  Monthly  Church  News  remarks  : — "  The  impression 
teems  to  prevail  in  England  that  the  Colenso  case  will  be  taken  dii*ect  to 
the  FriTy  Council.  It  b  forgotten  that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
PHtj  Council  is  a  Court  of  Appeal,  having  been  substituted  by  Statute 
3^4 Gul.  IV.  c.  41,  for  the  old  Court  of  Delegates,  which  was  consti- 
tuted a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Archbishop's  Court  in  the  reign  of 
Henrj  the  Eighth.  In  the  Long  case,  the  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  lay  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Colony.  Anyhow,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  cannot 
orer-ride  the  statute  that  constituted  it  a  mere  Court  of  Appeal ;  or  that 
Bubstituted  it,  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  for  the  Court  of  Delegates.  So  that 
eren  in  England  an  ecclesiastical  suit  cannot  come  before  it,  except  it  have 
first  passed  through  the  Court  of  the  Archbishop.  And  nothing  but  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  apparently,  could  extend  this  appellant 
jorifldiction  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Colonies." 


iftebutos  an&  jNTotices. 

Charge  to  the  CUrgy  of  the  Diocese  and  Province  of  Calcutta.     By 

G.  E  Cotton,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Calcutta.     October,  1863. 
Ckorgt  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras  at  the  FriwuDy    Visitation,     April, 
1863.     By  F.  GBL^  D.D.  Bishop  of  Madras. 

{Second  Notice.) 
"  B  must  renew  our  notices  of  these  important  charges  with  a  reference 
*o  that  part  of  the  Prefiace  of  the  Metropolitan  of  India's,  in  which 
I^e  discusses  the  question  of  a  subdivision  of  his  enormous  Diocese. 

After  stating  that  the  need  of  a  fifth  Bishop  in  the  province  of  Cal- 
^tta  IB  evident)  and  that  if  he  is  to  be  located  in  the  North  of  India, 
the  Punjaab  would  give  a  more  appropriate  site  for  the  See  than 
Agra,  Bishop  Cotton  proceeds  : — 

'^  The  establishment  of  a  new  See  in  the  North  would  lead  to  a  re-ar- 
TiQgement  of  the  Diocese.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  should 
extend  not  only  over  the  Punjaub,  but  also  over  Sindh,  which  is  its  natural 
geographical  continuation,  while  the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  relieved  of  this 
district,  might  receive  in  exchange  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  congre- 
gitiong  belonging  to  oiu*  Church  in  Central  India.  The  reduced  Diocese 
of  Calcutta  would  still  retain  the  ample  territory  of  Bengal,  the  North- 
west Provinces,  Oudh,  Burmah  and  the  Straits  settlements,  unless,  indeed, 
tbe  last  ahould  be  detached  from  India,  and  thereupon  either  handed  over 
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to  a  colonial  Biahop,  or  formed  (as  would  be  desirable)  into  a  s^ 
Diocese  of  Singapore. 

But  there  is  another  altematiye.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
bishopric  should  be  entirely  formed  by  Goyemment.  It  would  be  i 
consbtent  with  the  principles  which  have  been  recently  adopted,  espeo 
that  most  excellent  one  of  giving  Government  aid  to  encourage  and  i 
out  private  munificence,  that  it  should  come  into  existence  from  the  c 
bined  action  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church — ^the  former  having  chiel 
view  the  superintendence  of  European  congregations,  the  latter  ^  ei 
sion  of  missionary  work.  Government  might,  perhaps,  grant  to  the  Bi 
a  house  of  residence,  and  the  full  income  of  a  Chaplain,  on  condition 
the  latter  were  doubled  by  subscription.  And  if  this  were  done,  I  earn 
hope  that  the  new  bishopric  would  be  placed  at  Bangoon,  with  juriadv 
over  British  Burmah ;  and  for  the  present  over  the  Straits.  Persona 
would  rather  be  relieved  from  this  than  any  other  part  of  the  dice 
because  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  Indian  bishop  can,  effidi 
direct  the  Burmese  missions  of  our  Church,  which,  though  at  present 
and  unimportant,  will,  if  the  Propagation  Society  heartily  avails  itself  < 
opportunities,  become,  I  trust,  as  vigorous,  aggressive,  and  widely-sp 
among  the  purely  Burmese  population,  as  those  of  the  American  Baf 
have  been  among  the  Karens.  For  though  legally  part  of  India,  Bui 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  fbrcign^countzy ;  its  inhabitants  are  a 
to  the  Hindus  '  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  religion  ; '  and  no  one  bii 
can  adequately  influence  and  guide  the  missions  directed  to  such  wid 
different  races." 

The  following  important  statistics  fitly  close  our  notice  of  the 
and  comprehensiye  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

laSSIONASY   STATISTICS. 

The  numbers  of  adult  baptisms  in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta,  as  gi?c 
the  reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotpel,  and 
Church  Missionary  Society,  during  the  last  three  years,  were  in  I) 
224  ;  in  1862,  268 ;  m  1863,  258.  According  to  the  statistics  colle 
by  Dr.  Mullens,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  total  numbe 
Christians  of  all  Protestant  denominations  in  India  and  Ceylon,  h 
follows : — 

Bengal 20,774 

Hi,  W.  Provinces,  Punjaub,  Central  India  •         5,301 

Bombay       2,231 

Madras 110,237 

Ceylon 15,273 

Total    .     153,816 

In  January,  1852,  the  number  was  reckoned  at  112,191.  The  mem 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  at  present,  as  far  as  I  can  collect : — 

Bengal,  N.  W.  and  Punjaub 12,537 

Bombay        587 

Madras 56,674 

Ceylon 4,018 

Total     .      73,816 
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The  aboTe  enumeration  onlj  includes  India  proper  and  Ceylon«  But  in 
Bunoah^  which,  though  legally  part  of  British  India,  is  in  truth  a  foreign 
OMntiy,  there  are  aaid  to  be  59,366  Protestant  ChristianB,  almost  exdu* 
flvelj  Karena  and  of  the  Baptist  persuasion. 

Ko  account  is  here  taken  of  Boman  Catholics,  since  there  are  no  means 
of  aaoertaining  their  numbers,  which  m  Madras  and  Burmah  at  least  are 
veiy  considerable.  Again,  in  Madras  there  are  many  native  members  of 
Qrunial  CSiurdieB,  and  some  in  other  parts  of  India. 

The  Straits  Settlements  again  cannot  be  considered  as  part  of  India, 
tlioagfa  induded  for  the  present  in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta.  At  Singapore 
thoe  is  a  small  community  of  forty-eight  native  members  of  the  Church 
cf  England.  There  must  also  be  many  native  Boman  Catholics  in  the 
Stnuts,  and  some  Independents. 

Thero  are,  as  £Eur  as  I  can  asoertiun,  forty-nine  native  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  four  dioceses,  forming  the  provinces  of  Calcutta, 
Ihe  great  majority  being  of  course  in  the  Diocese  of  Madras." 

The  Bishop  of  Madras,  in  the  following  passages  of  his  Charge, 
gives  U£  a  most  interesting  summary  of  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
ike  Dioeeae  of  Madras,  and  of  the  amount  of  progress  that  the  mia- 
iioDaij  work  of  the  Church  of  England  has  made  during  the  seyenteen 
nonthfl^  up  to  AprO,  1863,  of  his  own  Episcopate. 

''  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  clergy  of  this  Diocese  are  not  Gk)vem- 
nent  Chaplains,  nor  oth^  clergymen  in  charge  of  European  and  Eurasian 
wngregations,  but  Missionaries  and  native  clergymen  labouring  among 
the  native  Christians  and  the  heathen. 

These  number  now  no  less  than  94,  or  actually  engaged  in  duty  86,  of 
whom  38  are  natives. .  .  • 

The  total  number  of  baptized  native  Christians  in  this  Diocese,  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Engknd,  is  48,252.^ 

In  the  dty  of  Madras  the  number  of  such  connected  with  the 

Church  Missionary  Society  is 650 

With  the  Gospel  Society 1,187 

At  Poonamallee   •     •     .     . ) 

Bangalore V     S.P.G 659 

Seeunderabad .     •     .     .  j 

In  the  Cuddapah  Mission  •     •     S.P.G 971 

In  „  Tanjore S.P.G 4,235 

In  „  Tinnevelly     ....     S.P.G 10,537 

„  „  C.M.S.  .....  21,804 

In   „  Travanoore    ....     C.M.S.  .....     7,915 

In  „  Tdugu  Country .     .     .    C.M.S 294 

Total    .      48,252 


)  The  reiamfl  of  the  S.P.G.  for  Deo.  Slit,  1862,  exhibit  17,589  baptized  per- 
Mmi;  tjhoee  of  the  C.1LS.  for  the  same  date  80,668. 
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Besides  the  above  there  are  no  fewer  than  20,651  unbaptized  persoiu 
who  are  receiving  Christian  instruction,  and  have  either  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  renounced  their  heathen  idolatry  and  its  rites.  Of  these  there 
are  7,524  in  connexion  with  the  S.P.G.  and  13,127  in  connexion  witli 
the  C.M.S " 

*'  (1.)  That  in  this  great  city  of  Madras,  containing  a  population  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  census  of  427,771,  .  .  .  there  should  be  no 
more  than  1,837  Native  Christians  in  connexion  with  the  Ohorch  d 
England — such  a  fact  seems  to  call  for  some  careful  inquiries,  efforts,  and 
prayers  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  our  Evangelizing  work.  .  .  . 

The  state  of  things  before  us  is  this.  The  total  number  of  native 
Christians  of  all  denominations  in  Madras  amounts  to  21,839,  or  about 
five  in  every  hundred.  Three-quarters  or  four-fifths  of  these  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  proportion  therefore  of  Protestant  native  Christians  to 
the  heathen  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  more  than  one  to  every  hundred ;  and 
those  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  less  than  one  to  every  two 
hundred. 

(2.)  Now  compare  the  number  of  Christians  throughout  the  Dioceee 
with  that  of  the  heathen.  And,  first,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  out  Travanocno 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  its  total  population,  with  whidi  to 
compare  its  8,000  Protestant  Christians.  I  also  omit  Mysore  and  Cooig, 
because  the  Church  of  England  has  left  that  territory  idmost  entirely  to 
the  London  Missionary  and  the  Wesloyan  Societies  and  the  Gkrmana. 
The  rest  of  the  Madras  Presidency  contains  a  population  of  nineteen 
millions ;  and  this  independently  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  the  European 
congregations  in  which  belong  to  the  Madras  Diooese.  Among  these 
nineteen  millions  of  heathen,  it  appears  there  are  about  40,000  native 
Christians  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  13,000  in  con- 
nexion with  other  Churches,  in  all  53,000.  This  is  one  Christian  to  every 
360  heathen  ;  or  less  than  three  in  every  thousand. 

(3.)  And  this  is  a  favoured  Presidency  in  missionary  work.  And  in 
the  most  favoured  part  of  it,  Tinnevelly,  we  find  thirty-three  thousand 
baptized  Protestant  Christians  in  a  population  of  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand ;  that  is^  one  in  forty.  These  comparisons  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  field  which  lies  before  the  Missionaries. 

(4.)  And  one  more  picture  is  this :  the  limits  of  the  Diocese  embrace 
about  30  millions  of  heathen.  The  number  of  clergymen  employed 
among  the  natives  is  less  than  100.  Suppose  half  the  Diocese  only  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Church  of  England  to  evangelize,  there  is  at  present  on 
an  average  only  one  clergyman  to  every  150,000  persons.  .  .  ." 

*'  Since  my  first  arrival  in  Madras  on  November  25,  1861, 1  have  held 
three  Ordinations  in  which  eleven  persons  have  been  ordained  deacons, 
and  fourteen  priests.  Of  the  former,  eight  were  natives ;  of  the  latter, 
also  eight. 

Here  I  may  also  mention  that  the  total  number  of  persons  whom  I  have 
confirmed  within  the  same  period  has  been  4,808,  of  whom  4,219  are 
natives.  We  have  to  fear,  alas  I  that  many  of  these  will  not  remain  sted&st 
t6  Him  in  whom  they  profess  to  believe.  Yet  many  we  doubt  not  will ; 
and  we  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  incHned  them  to  confirm  their  bap- 
tismal vows.  .  .  .'* 
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The  wofk  amongst  the  heathen  of  Travanoore  is  full  of  interest  and 
eDCooragement ;  the  number  of  baptisms  in  one  year  has  been  734 ;  I 
abo  confirmed  there  1,020  Native  Christians.  An  enlightened  Sovereign 
roles  over  that  land.  He  encourages  our  efforts  to  do  good  to  Ms 
people. «  .  • 

Of  the  Syrian  Church  there  is  little  to  say.  For  many  years  nothing 
bis  occurred  to  reyive  those  bright  anticipations  of  Keformation  which 
Bishop  Wilson  and  many  others  for  a  time  entertained."  ^ 

''The  sight  of  Tinnevelly  scatters  to  the  winds*  almost  all  that  has  been 
vritten  to  disparage  mission  work.  .  .  .  But  unmistakably  in  Tinnevelly 
the  word  of  Gtod  preached  by  devoted  men  has  not  returned  to  Him  void, 
Int  has  accomplished  much.  Not  all  the  results  are  there  that  everybody 
iijs  ought  to  be  there.  But  there  are  many  saved  and  sanctified  souls 
there,  not  perfectly  sanctified,  but  wonderfully  different  from  the  soul  of  an 
idditer;  there  are  men  spending  themselves  for  the  Gospel,  there  are 
Ditife  pastors  tried  and  efficient,  there  are  catechbts  bent  on  winning 
aools  for  Christ,  there  are  aged  Christians  waiting  for  their  call  to  go  and 
be  with  Christ,  there  are  many  intelligent  children  learning  God's  word 
iDd  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  there  are  many  congregations  in  which  the 
hetrtiiiefls  of  the  people  and  the  preaching  of  their  Minister  would  put  to 
shame  many  an  English  Church,  there  are  external  signs  of  something 
new  and  something  better  than  the  old  heathenism  in  the  cleanliness  and 
order  of  the  Christian  villages,  and  there  is  an  acknowledged  superiority 
io  the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the  Christian  population  which  must 
iofluence  for  good  the  heathen  around." 

'*  The  endowment  of  native  pastors  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
the  native  Church.     And  the  great  efforts  which  have  already  been  made 
^  Tinnevelly  among  the  native  Christians  for  supplying  the  means  of 
'^pporting  their  own  spiritual  teachers  is  very  encouraging.  .  .  . 

I  regard  also  with  great  satisfaction  the  efforts  on  a  very  humble  scale 
^  the  very  poor  slaves  in  Travancore,  who  out  of  their  deep  poverty  pay 
^^me  of  their  poor  fellow  slaves  for  reading  to  them  and  instructing 

"*^»1U.    •   •    • 

**  I  regret  to  find  that  the  number  of  chaplains  who  are  on  duty  is  never 
^  large  as  thirty,  or  three-quarters  of  our  whole  number ;  at  times  as  low 
^  two-thirds.  ...  I  am  enabled  at  the  present  time  by  the  Government 
^rant  of  lOOBs.  a  month  in  each  case  of  need  to  supply  the  absence  of 
Chi^lains  in  no  less  than  seven  ^  chaplain's  stations. 

And  this  system  of  Government  grants  of  lOOKs.  a  month  has  produced 
%  further  benefit.  In  no  less  than  six  out-stations  of  some  importance, 
but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  constituted  into  Chaplaincies,  it  has 
enabled  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society  y  with  the  further 
assistanoe  of  local  efforts,  to  pay  the  stipends  of  Ministers.     Pulicat, 

^  *'  Amongst  those  who  have  been  subject  to  the  Latin  bishop,  it,  in  the  Syro* 
Boman  Chnrch,  there  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  Romish  rule.  They  have  very 
recently  received  a  new  bishop,  a  native  of  Travancore,  consecrated  by  the  Syrian 
'  Patriarch  of  the  East,*  and  they  are  desirous  of  being  allowed  to  read  the  Scrip- 
torea.  And  it  may  be  that  God  will  cause  His  light  to  shine  in  among  them. 
Lei  US  wait  and  pray." 

*  Cnddalore,  Tranquebar,  Black  Town,  Mercara,  Mysore,  Coonoor,  Poonamallee. 
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Nellwe,  the  Sbantoya,  Cochin,  the  Fmt  at  Kanool  and  Baagalras  m 
thus  indebted  to  GoTemment  and  that  Sooie^  fbr  so^lementiiig  ti 
deSciencieB  of  the  h>c«l  contribotiona.  .  . ." 

CHBIBTIAS    KDUCATIOK. 

"  The  two  followiDg  tables  show  tiie  esteut  to  whit^  Chriatiaii  edatatic 
is  conducted  in  South  India  by  onr  tiro  great  Htssionai^  Socdetiee : — 
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Greet  help  has  been  received  from  the  Society  for  FroMUittg  Chriatia 
Knowlfdffe.     Their  grants  to  this  Diocese  ibr  schools  alone  during  A 
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jfeir  1862  amounted  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  pounds.  The  local  Beport 
£}r  that  jear  oontains  this  summarj  of  their  educational  efforts : 

'  The  great  feature  of  the  Madras  Diocesan  Connnittee's  present  work 
isXatiTe  Education^  particularly  Female  Education.  Thej  support  wholly 
or  Id  part  boarding  schools  for  native  girls  in  the  Missions  of  Edeyenkudi, 
Ktzareth  and  Sawyerpuram^  Mudalur^  Puthiamputhur  and  ChristiaDagram, 
in  the  TinneydUy  Dbtrict ;  Erungalore,  Combaccmum,  Canendagoody, 
Aneikadoo  and  iLniappen  in  the  Tanjore  District,  and  a  newly  established 
Kfaool  at  Seeunderebad.  The  entire  number  of  children  boarded  in  these 
aefaools  is  248,  and  of  them  130  are  scholars  on  the  Society*s  Foundation. 

The  Society  renders  yaluable  ud  to  Three  Mission  Seminaries  established 
for  the  purpose  of  Training  Schoolmasters,  Catechists,  and  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  for  work  in  the  Mission  Field. 

L  In  the  Yepery  Mission  Seminary,  there  are  now  13  students,  of 
these  5  are  S.P.C.K.  scholars;  During  the  past  year  4  of  the  Alumni 
of  this  Institution  haye  been  ordained  Deacons,  and  1  has  been  advanced 
to  Priest's  Orders.  There  are  now  11  students  of  this  Seminary  in  the 
Ministry  of  Uie  Church* 

ii.  The  Vedeiarpuram  Seminary,  Tanjore,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Ser.  A.  R  C.  Nailer.  In  this  Seminary  there  are  55  students  who  are 
boardefs,  of  whom  20  hold  S.F.C.K.  Scholarships.  Four  young  men  have 
left  the  Seminary  for  Mission  work  during  the  past  year. 

iii.  The  Sawyerpuram  Seminary,  Tinnevelly,  under  the  Bev.  J.  Earn- 
shaw.  The  number  of  students  supported  by  the  S.F.C.K.  is  24.  The 
total  number  is  75.  Nine  of  the  senior  students  have  been  sent  out  into 
Mittion  work  during  the  year,  and  several  of  considerable  promise  have 
Ki  f»  !riJ  *erred  to  the  Vepery  Mission  Seminary  in  Madras.  The  M.  D.  C. 
^!v>'.  n  lesitation  in  speaking  confidently  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
<4«v'  '^  w  Institutions.  .  .  . 

'i  '>>  -lief  work  of  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India, 
^'•lui:,  ;iu«  past  year  in  this  Diocese  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
Tri!:  i;^-  s  hool  at  Madura.  Its  publication  of  Vernacular  books  and  maps 
r^^'k'-  UiK'-'  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  Education." 


77«'  .'^unriu  CharfieUvr  :  Addre99es  to  the  Members  of  a  Devotional  Society, 
h}  the  P  »v  H  Ejnii  t-jiLET,  B.D.  Warden  of  St  Augustine's  College, 
Canterbury,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Canterbury  :  St 
Augustine's  College  Press. 

Hire  we  have  a  spiritual  but  sober  handling  of  the  following  topics 
among  others  : — faith,  holiness,  patience,  humility,  conformity  to  Christ 
in  His  death,  love,  perseverance,  and  growth  in  grace,  as  features  and 
tests  of  the  saintly  character. 

The  pre&tory  matter  contains  one  suggestion  which  we  like  so  much 
thai  we  will  Teproduce  it  here, ''  On  the  foundation  of  a  St  Augustine's 
Home  " :— 
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**  For  occasional  use,  during  brief  visits  to  England,  there  are  rocms  ii 
our  present  buildings  to  which  you  are  at  all  times  wdoome.    Bat  for 
lengthened  residence,  or  for  permanent  retirement  after  a  course  of  forei| 
service,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  recognised  place,  of 
within  the  precincts  of  St.  Augustine's,  where  you  might  have  a  righfc.,^ 
under  certain   detenninable  conditions,  to  live.     Many  of  you   woul^]. 
happily  not  need  to  avail  yourselves  of  it ;  many  more  would  be  unable  • 
the  accommodation  would  necessarily  be  limited ;  the  reception  of  childr&v^ 
would  in  all  cases  be  impossible,  and  of  wives  or  widows  limited  to  those 
who  had  been  engaged  in  actual  Mission  work  amongst  the  heathen ;  tli^ 
age,  condition  of  health,  and  term  of  service  must  in  every  case  be  strict]^ 
fixed  ;  and  in  most  cases  a  small  yearly  charge  would  be  necessary.    The 
retired  Missionaries  would  find  congenial  life,  society,  and  employment.. 
They  would  live  in  the  midst  of  the  dear  associations  of  their  youth ;  th^j 
would  have  the  comforts  of  daily  service,  *and  weekly  communion ;  thej 
would  be  a  sobering  and  guiding  element,  in  all  practical  matters,  among 
the  Students;  they  might  fill  the  posts  of  Chaplain  to  the  Hospitsd, 
Chaplain  to  the  Gaol,  Incumbent  or  Assistant  Curate  in  a  city  church,  act 
as  Deputation  at  Missionary  Meetings,  &c. ;    while  such  as  had 
engaged  amongst  the  heathen  might  be  occupied  in  translation  work, 
paration  of  tracts,  and  of  a  body  of  literature  for  the  use  of  Missionaries, 
and  teaching  the  vernaculars  to  Students,  or  might  be  put  in  chaigo    of 
Native  Students,  the  wife  or  widow  of  one  of  such  Missionaries  sharing  '^lie 
oversight  of  them."     (page  viii.) 


Wo  have  received  from  Messrs.  Modoy  : — 

WTiy  Church  u  better  than  Chapel  or  Meeting;  a  word  to  those 
like  Chapel  best,  by  M.  E.  S.  author  of  "  Ploughing  and  Sowim^  ^ 
(l^d);  a  tract  which  supplies  answers  to  most  of  the  fGillacies  wh-£-<^ 
are  usually  urged  for  Dissent  as  something  better  than  attendance      ^^ 
'  Church,  or  at  least  as  something  equally  good. 

The  Monthly  Packet,  Vol.  XXVI.  and  the  Magazmefor  the  Yoyt^^^ 
(Mozleys),  being  the  volumes  ending  with  1863.     We  hare  only  sp^^^ 
to  say  that  they  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  predecessors.      In  tli^ 
former  book,  such  papers  as  those  "  On  the  Collects  "  and  **  On  Dresa^" 
strike  us  as  very  useful  and  sensible ;  and  Miss  Yonge's  pen  tn  Sfi- 
scribing  " More  Links  of  tlie  Daisy  Chain,^  continues  to  fascinaJte.     Tie 
Magazine  is  brimful  of  charming  little  tales. 


From  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker ; — 

A  Reasonablcy  Holy,  and  Loving  Sacrifice :  a  sermon  preached  by 
A.  P.  Stanley^  D.D.  Dean  of  Westminster,  on  Jan.  10,  being  the 
day  following  his  installation  ;  marked  by  aU  the  brilliancy  of  style, 
kindliness  of  temper,  and  haziness  of  doctrine,  for  which  the  new  Dean 
of  Westminster  is  distinguished. 
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The  London  Diocesan  Calendar  and  Clergy  List :  1864.  (1«.)  Copious 
and  accarate  as  usual  but  capable  of  improvement.  Why  are  there 
no  statistics  given  of  the  American  Missions  ?  and  why  are  the  Colonial 
Chorches  confused  alphabetically,  instead  of  arranged  in  provinces  ? 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Masters  : — Some  Analogies  between 
the  Human  and  the  Mystical  Body,  applied  to  Difficulties  and  Duties 
in  the  Church.  Part  I. — Difficulties  in  the  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
T.W.  Perry,  Curate  of  St.  MichaeFs,  Brighton.  (1«.  6d.)  This  is 
the  first  instalment  of  an  ingenious  development  of  the  well-known 
aigoment  of  St.  Paul ;  and  though  it  follows  the  reading  of  Patristic 
expositors,  it  is  thoroughly  original  in  its  mode  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulties  it  discusses.     Its  tone  is  both  sound  and  charitable. 


8UMMART. 

Thx  ^^  Declaration  "  called  forth  at  home  by  the  recent  decisioQ  of  the  Privy 

Council  in  the  ^  Essays  and  Keyiews  "  prosecution,  has  been  adopted  by 

the  Anglican  Bishops  and  many  clergy  of  Canada  in  the  following  form : — 

"Declaration  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  England 

*nd  Ireland,  in  the  Province  of  Canada. — ^We,  the  undersigned  Bishops 

*nd  Clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  Province 

of  Canada,  hold  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  the  Church  of  England  and 

Ireland,  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  to  declare  our  firm  belief  that  the  Church 

^England  and  Ireland,  in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  main- 

^ns,^  without  reserve  or  qualification,  the  inspiration  and  the  Divine  au- 

^oritj  of  the  whole  canonical  Scriptures,  as  not  only  containing  ^  but  being 

^*^  Word  of  God ;  and  further  teaches,^  in  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord, 

^^t  the  '  punishment '  of  the  *  cursed,'  equally  with  the  *  life '  of  the 

^gfateous '  is  *  everlasting.'  *'  * 

The  long- vacant  Bishopric  of  Tasmania  has  been  at  length  filled  up. 
-Hie  colonists  having  requested  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  nominate 
%  successor  to  Bishop  Nixon,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  offered  the  vacant 
post  to  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Bbomby,  Principal  of  the  Cheltenham  Training 
College. 

Owing  to  the  Ulness  of  one  of  his  clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Brisbane  was 
prevented  firom  setting  out  for  England,  as  he  had  intended,  by  the  mail 
which  left  Sydney  on  the  28th  of  February.  The  annual  subscriptions  for 
^re  years  to  his  diocesan  fund  having  now  run  out,  the  Bishop  appeab  for 
further  help. 

^  Homily  on  luformation  for  them  which  take  offence  at  certain  places  of  Holy 
Seripiure. 
'  Articles  vi.  vii.  viii.  xvii.  xx.  xxi.  xxiv.  xxvi.  xxviii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii. 

*  Athan.  Creed,  Litany,  Catechism,  Commination  and  Barial  Serrices. 

*  St.  Matthew  xxv.  41—46. 

NO.  CCIIL  Q 
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On  Sexagesima  Sunday  last,  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu  held  his 
Ordination,  when  Mr.  J.  J.  Elkington,  long  engaged  in  the  Mission  i 
of  St.  Mary's,  Soho,  was  admitted  Deacon.  Mr.  Elkington  is  appm 
to  the  new  Mission-station  on  the  sugar-plantation  of  Mr.  Wyllie,  in 
island  of  Kaui.  The  funeral  of  the  late  much-lamented  King  of 
Sandwich  Islands,  Kamehameha  IV.,  a  true  nursing  fiither  of  the  Chv 
was  solemnly  performed  in  the  pro-cathedral  on  Feb.  3d. 

A  SYMPATHiziNa  address  has  been  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Capbti 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  George  ;  and  we  belieye  that  th 
but  one  of  many  manifestations  of  earnest  and  affectionate  loyalty  to  Bii 
Gray  for  the  cause  he  represents  which  are  being  made  on  the  pai 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  South- African  Church. 

The  Hey.  Samuel  Crowther,  an  African  Missionary,  it  is  annoni 
has  been  appointed,  and  is  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can 
bury  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Bishop  of  the  native  Churches  in  [ 
of  Western  Africa  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown. 
Episcopate  is  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Cei 
African  bishoprics,  under  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Bishoprics  . 
The  Bishop-nominate,  who  is  a  black  man,  was  once  a  slave  boy, 
being  rescued  by  a  Britbh  cruiser,  became  a  missionary  teacher  in  Si 
Leone. — The  Record, 

It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  Calcutta  that  the  foundation-stone  < 
church  is  about  to  be  laid  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  the  native  inhabit 
of  which  have  lately  shown  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards  the  few  £ 
lishmen  living  amongst  them.  The  chaplain  of  the  proposed  church  is 
Rev.  Henry  Corbyn. 


American  Christl^ln  Unity  Socibty. — The  New  York  Oh 
Journal  gives  a  full  report  of  an  influential  meeting  of  clergy  and  ] 
held  in  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  on  March  3Ist,  to  take  measurei 
the  organization  of  a  Christian  Unity  Society.  The  proceedings  i 
chiefly  concerning  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution ;  and  this  was  agreed  i 
provisionally,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  next  meeting,  of  the  hol< 
of  which  we  intend  transcribing  a  fuller  report.  The  Church  J<m\ 
states  that  *'  the  movement  has  the  substantial  approval  of  the  Bisho 
this  Diocese,  as  well  as  of  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Bishops  of  Penn 
vania,  Maine,  Ehode  Island,  and  the  Assistant-Bishops  of  Connecticut 
Pennsylvania;  several  of  whom  have  given  aid  and  counsel  in  drai 
up  the  Constitution.  It  will  be  seen,  on  inspection  of  our  report. 
Churchmen  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  united  in  this  effort  to  promot 
admirable  work." 


Liberia. — The  New  York  Church  Journal  says : — "  We  aro  ghu 
see,  by  the  last  number  of  the  S^nrit  of  Missions,  that  the  Counci 
the  Liberian  clergy  and  laity,  assembled  in  Mouit>via  in  January  ] 
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neeifed  the  action  of  our  Board  of  Missions  oonceming  their  organization 
as  an  '  independent  national  Church/  and  that  in  response  thereto  they 
hiTe  fitajed  all  proceedings  toward  the  present  establishment  of  their 
eedesiastical  independence.  The  precise  language  used  is  that  the 
Council,  *  from  dutiful  deference  to  the  Board,  resolves  to  lay  upon  the 
table  all  those  features  of  their  work  which  pertain  to  matters  funda- 
mental and  organic'  This  is  wisely  and  well  done.  We  are  satisfied 
that  at  our  next  General  Convention  steps  will  be  taken  to  facilitate  local 
organization  in  our  foreign  missions  to  as  great  a  degree  as  may  be 
eompatible  with  their  best  interests." 


Mormon  Pilorikb  to  Utah. — From  Omaha,  in  Nebraska,  United 
States,  the  Eev.  O.  C.  Dake  writes  thus  to  the  Board  of  American  Church 
Misaions : — "  All  summer  long  my  heart  has  been  pained  by  the  near 
presence  of  some  thousands  of  Mormons,  on  their  way  from  other  lands  to 
Utah.  I  have  occasionally  spoken  with  such  of  them  as  I  met,  who  were 
from  Britain,  and  found  them  fiim  in  the  faith  of  their  abominable  heresy. 
Not  a  few  were  persons  of  good  natural  intelligence,  and  all  seemed  child- 
like and  deeply  imbued  with  religious  veneration.  TMiy  their  hungry 
souls  were  not  fed  with  the  true  bread  of  life,  and  their  steps  turned  toward 
the  Zion  above,  is  a  question  the  English  Church  must  answer.  Wliat 
misinformation  of  the  true  principles  and  scope  of  Christianity  must  exist, 
to  leave  room  for  the  mischievous  influence  of  Mormon  impostors  !  For  I 
have  never  yet  conversed  with  a  lay  Mormon  whom  I  believed  to  be  a 
hjpoerite.  Their  whole  souls  seem  launched  upon  their  infatuation,  and 
ibr  it  they  readily  leave  home  and  property,  encounter  perils  by  land  and 
^ster,  travel  a  thousand  miles  on  foot  over  uninhabited  plains  and  weary 
mountains,  or  die  and  are  buried  by  the  roadside.  Wliat  Churchmen  and 
Ohurchwomen  such  people  would  make — humble  although  they  are — if 
thej  were  correctly  informed  and  judiciously  controlled  ! 

I  have  never  yet  met  a  lay  Mormon  of  American  birth.  The  masses 
who  pass  this  point  are  almost  entirely  English,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  with 
a  few  Scotch." 


Society  fob  Pbomoting  Chbistian  £!nowlbdoe. — Tuesday y  April  5, 
1864.     Bishop  Chapman  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretaries  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  on  Dec.  1st,  1863,  viz.  ''  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  version  in 
Latin  of  Uie  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be  put  forth  by  this  Society,  and 
that  the  Standing  Committee  be  requested  to  take  steps  for  that  purpose," 
that  Committee  had  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  which  had  submitted  the 
following  Keport : — 

''  1.  That  the  Latin  translation  should  be  made  from  our  existing  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  adopt  as  nearly  as  possible  the  phraseology  of 
original  sources;  it  being  underatood  that  it  shall  embody,  in  similar 
style,  whatever  in  the  offices,  or  in  any  part  of  them,  is  of  English  origin. 
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2.  That  BR  to  the  portions  of  Scriptute  (with  the  ezoeption  of  tlie 
Psalter)  contained  in  the  Prayer-Book  (whether  taken  from  King  James't 
Bible,  or  from  the  Great  Bible),  the  Vulgate  be  taken  as  the  basisy  ooireo- 
tions  being  made  in  that  version  where  it  is  erroneous. 

3.  That,  as  to  the  Palter,  the  basis  of  the  translation  be  the  Latin 
Torsion  which  it  may  be  found  most  to  resemble,  the  necessary  correctiooa 
being  made  as  before. 

4.  That  the  Articles  of  Religion  be  appended  to  the  yolume,  as  they 
wei'e  signed  in  Latin. 

The  Sub-Committee  having  been  informed  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobsony 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  had  been  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Latin  Prayer-Book,  put  themselves  in  communication  with  tliat 
gentleman,  who  infoimed  them  that  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  seemed  to  have  anticipated  the  resolution  of  the  Sub-Committee  ; 
that  his  desire  had  been  to  represent  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  its 
present  form,  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  phraseology  of  the  original, 
sources,  wherever  these  have  been  ascertained,  and  embodying  in  a  styl^ 
as  similar  as  may  be,  the  English  additions ;  that  in  the  passages  of  Hol^ 
Scripture  incoi-porated  in  the  Services,  he  had  taken  the  Vulgate  as  th^ 
basis,  and  departed  from  it  only  where  it  gives  a  sense  different  from  thafe 
of  the  English  Version.    Dr.  Jacobson  further  stated  that  the  plan  sketchedl 
in  the  third  resolution  coincided  exactly  with  the  method  which  he  bad  in — 
tended  to  adopt  in  the  cose. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Sub-Committee  being  thus  identical  witlm 
that  which  has  been  pursued  by  Dr.  Jacobson,  the  Sub-Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  he  should  be  requested  to  undertake  the  work  for  the  Sodety^ 
in  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions.  Dr.  Jacobson  has  intimated  hii» 
readiness  to  do  so,  and  has  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Society  will  aooepfc 
his  services  on  the  condition  of  his  not  receiving  any  remuneration." 

The  Standing  Committee  received  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  to  th© 
proposal,  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  back  to  them,  in  order  to  take 
immediate  steps  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Jacobson  for  the  publication  of  m 
Latin  version  of  the  Piayer-Book  on  the  plan  and  principles  set  forth 
above. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  Standing  Committee  proposed :  "  That  a  Grant 
be  made  of  500/.  to  be  funded  for  the  perpetual  endowment  of  Trinity 
College,  Toronto ;  the  said  sum  not  to  be  paid  until  it  shall  have  been 
certified  to  the  Society,  that  5000/.  at  least  has  been  raised  from  oUier 
sources  for  the  same  purpose."     This  grant  was  voted  by  the  Board. 

The  Bishop  of  Ontario,  in  a  letter  dated  Kingston,  Canada  West, 
March  1,  stated  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  grant  he  had  received  from  the 
Society,  seventeen  new  parishes  had  been  established  within  the  last 
eighteen  months.  Many  of  the  older  Missions  required  increased  accom- 
modation, and  there  was  a  laudable  anxiety  that  their  wooden  churches 
should  give  way  to  stone  ones  of  some  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  He  for- 
warded the  following  applications  for  aid  as  most  pressing : — 1.  Douglas, 
county  of  Renfrew,  Rev.  A.  Spencer,  missionary.  A  church  of  wood,  to 
hold  about  200,  had  been  commenced,  and  100/.  had  been  subscribed. 
2.   Tamworth,  county  of  Addington,  Rev.  J.  L.  Burrows,  missionary. 
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Mtnj  ftmilieB  here  were  striying  to  erect  a  cburch ;  $1600  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  the  Mission  and  $200  obtained  from  other  places.  3.  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ect.  J.  Stannage,  missionary.  Mr.  Stannage  proposed  to  build  a 
church  in  each  of  three  out-stations ;  100^.  had  been  raised,  and  the  very 
few  in  the  district  who  could  help  have  given  their  labour  in  hauling  a 
]trge  portion  of  the  materials.  4.  Trenton ,  Rev.  W.  Blensdell,  missionary. 
It  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  church,  so  as  to  double  the  accommodation. 
1302.  had  been  subscribed.  The  population  is  1,700,  chiefly  of  Irish  and 
French-Canadian  extraction.  In  all  these  Missions  the  people  were  very  poor.. 
The  Board  agreed  to  grant  to  the  Bishop  60^.  in  all,  to  be  apportioned 
as  he  might  think  best. 

The  Bishop  also  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Percy  Smith,  to  whom 
the  Society  made  a  grant  of  books,  and  whom  he  ordained  last  month. 
Mr.  Smith  was  wrecked  in  the  BoJiemian,  and  lost  everything,  amongst 
the  rest  200  volumes  of  books.     The  Bishop  had  sent  him  as  travelling 
Miflaionary  to  the  Addington  Road,  a  remote  Mission  fifty  miles  long. 
The  cathedral  congregation  had  given  him  651,  towards  an  outfit,  but  he 
had  DO  books  or  suitable  tracts. 
The  Board  granted  books  to  Mr.  Smith  to  the  value  of  lOZ. 
The  Bishop  of  Capetown,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  19th,  reported  his 
Native  College  to  be  going  on  well  ;  but  the  suspension  of  the  Mission  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel  to  Independent  Kafifraria 
^reatened  to  deprive  them  of  a  field  of  labour  on  which  they  had  confi- 
dently reckoned  for  the  employment  of  several  young  men  now  all  but 
''ftady.     The  Bishop  added,  "  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Mission 
^  Central  Africa  is  broken  up.     Bishop  Tozer  and  his  party  are  probably 
^*i  their  way  down  here  now.     I  trust  that  they  will  resume  operations 
••tiidst  the  powerful  tribes  to  the  north-east  of  Natal,  which  are  very 
*»ixiou8  to  receive  religious  instruction." 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Grabamstown,  dated  Grahams- 
^Own,  February  10th,  informing  the  Society  that,  out  of  its  grant  for 
^burch-building,  he  had  appropriated  40^.  for  the  German  chapel  at 
^eiskama  Hoek.  The  people  there,  who  are  German  immigrants,  had 
applied  to  the  Government  to  have  the  site  vested  in  the  see  of  Grabams- 
town, and  had  thus  pledged  themselves  to  be  united  permanently  with  our 
Church.  The  ministrations  in  this  chapel  would  be  carried  on  by  a  German 
Catechist,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Missionary  at  St.  Matthew's. 
The  same  German  mechanics  who  built  this  chapel  were  working  at  the 
enlargement  of  the  Mission -chapel  at  St.  Matthew's,  towards  which  50/. 
of  the  Society's  grant  was  devoted.  The  Bishop  added  that  the  number 
of  native  Christians  was  steadily  increasing  there ;  at  an  early  Communion 
on  the  week-day  there  were  fifty-five  communicants,  most  of  them  from  a 
distance.  The  Training  Institution,  towards  which  the  Society  has  from 
time  to  time  contributed,  was  reported  by  the  Bishop  as  beginning  to 
produce  results;  and  they  have  this  year  ^ve  native  Teachers  in  their 
Missions  who  have  been  trained  there. 

The  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  in  a  letter  dated  St.  John's,  Feb.  18th, 
forwarded  two  applications : — 1.  From  the  Rev.  J.  Cunningham,  who  has 
been  labouring  for  seventeen  years  in  the  Mission  of  Burgees  on  the 
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western  coast  of  Newfoundland,  for  '^  some  of  those  excellent  stories  fcr 
young  folk^,  published  by  the  Society,  which  as  a  Sunday-school  scholar 
used  to  interest  him  much  and  are  still  remembered  with  pleasure." 
2.  From  the  Hev.  H.  H.  Taylor,  a  deacon  recently  appointed  to  the 
Mission  of  Brigus  in  Conception  Bay,  who  is  labouring  among  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000,  and  finds  a  great  kind  of  dearth  of  all  kinds  of  books. 
They  have  a  Sunday-school,  with  about  sixty  children,  but  their  efforts  al 
teaching  are  almost  nullified  from  this  want.  Another  school  would  be 
opened  in  another  part  of  the  Mission,  if  they  could  obtain  books.  Ir 
the  beginning  of  June  nearly  every  man  leaves  that  part  of  Newfoundlanc 
to  go  to  Labrador  to  fish  during  the  summer  months,  and  Mr.  Taylor  ii 
anxious  that  they  should  carry  away  with  them  a  Bible,  Common  Prayer- 
Book,  and  a  boc4  of  devotion. 

In  answer  to  these  applications,  books  were  granted,  to  the  value  o 
6/.  and  8/.  respectively. 

The  Bishop  stated  that,  owing  to  the  assistance  of  the  Society's  gram 
of  200/.  in  last  March,  he  expected  to  consecrate  in  the  summer  five  ne« 
churches ;  and  next  year,  in  his  voyage  of  visitations,  four  or  five  more. 

The  Bishop  of  Guiana  recommended  the  application  of  the  Kev.  H.  3 
May,  minister  of  St.  Mark's,  Enmore,  Demerara,  for  assistance  toward 
the  enlargement  of  that  church,  and  in  which  accommodation  cannot  \p 
found  for  the  large  numbers  of  Creoles,  liberated  Africans,  Chinese,  ^bc- 
who  are  desirous  of  attending.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  north  aisle,  whid 
will  accommodate  about  eighty  persons.  150/.  would  be  required  ;  an^ 
this  the  people,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  of  the  labouring  classes,  field- 
labourers,  <&c.,  would  be  unable  to  raise.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  20i 
towards  this  object. 

The  Bishop  of  Wellington,  in  a  letter  dated  Bishop's  House,  Wellington 
Epiphany,  forwarded  a  copy  of  "  Eeport  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Third 
Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Wellington,  1863,''  and  stated  that  on  the  lasl 
Sunday  of  the  year  he  '*  opened "  a  pretty  little  chapel,  St  John's, 
Trentham  (to  hold  100  persons),  which,  mainly  through  the  Society's 
grant,  they  were  enabled  to  build  in  a  very  poor  district  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Hutt  Valley.  A  grant  of  100/.  from  the  Society's  grant  was  met 
by  the  residents— ^sawyers,  who  formerly  were  a  very  disorderly  set  of 
men,  belonging  to  no  Church,  and  having  for  the  most  part  no  religion — 
with  170/.  of  their  own.  A  clergyman  had  been  residing  among  them 
for  two  years :  and  now  a  corrugated  iron  church  has  been  erected.  It  is 
relieved  by  a  little  wood- work,  but  is  built  chiefly  of  iron  for  fear  of  bush 
fires.  The  Bishop  hoped  that  another  church,  and  also  a  native  chapel, 
wjuld  be  opened  at  Easter. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  dated  Honolulu, 
January  19th,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  late 
Majesty,  and  subsequent  decease,  nothing  had  been  done  for  several 
months  to  continue  the  revision  and  completion  of  the  Hawaiian  Prayer- 
Book ;  but  that  one  of  the  highest  chiefs  was  now  going  on  with  it,  and 
the  Bishop  hoped  the  Society  would  consent  to  publish  it  for  them.  The 
Bishop  added,  "  Every  hut  in  these  islands  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  the 
Prayer-Book.    We  are  beset  with  applications  everywhere  for  *  the  King's 
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Pnjer-Book.'  Nothing  would  do  more  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  our 
Church  in  placefl  now  inaccessible  to  her  ministrations  than  to  circulate  ii 
widelj."  The  Bev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  the  Bishop's  Commissary  in  England, 
wrote :  **  The  late  king,  the  translator,  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task,  which  he  voluntarily  undertook,  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  English, 
IS  well  as  of  his  own  language,  and  by  his  taste  for,  and  previous  habit  of, 
litenuy  composition.  The  Bbhop  expressly  consulted  some  of  the  resi- 
dents who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  translation, 
ind  was  assured  by  them  that  it  was  accurate  and  otherwise  excellent" 

The  Secretaries  informed  the  Board  that  the  Standing  Committee  had 
requested  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  this  work. 

The  Rev.  F.  J,  Spring,  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Diocesan  Committee 

of  the  Society,  in  writing  fix)m  Bombay,  Jan.  22d,  forwarded  a  copy  of  a 

letter  signed  by  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon,  and  other  trustees  of  the 

^"^ictoria  Girls'  School,  set  on  foot  a  few  years  ago  for  the  children  of  their 

Christian  community  in  the  middle  rank.   Aid  was  solicited  of  the  Bombay 

Committee  towards  the  completion  of  the  building  of  a  school-house  ait 

Poona,  and  that  Committee  had  granted  3,500  rupees. 

The  Rev.  F.  S.  May,  a  member  of  the  Society,  forwarded  a  request 

^tnn  the  Bev.  J.  Vahl,  of  Jetsmark,  near  Aalborg,  in  Denmark,  to  whom 

^e  Board,  some  months  ago,  made  a  grant  of  Danish  Prayer-Books  for 

distribution,  and  of  Tracts  for  translation  into  Danish,  for  aid  towards  the 

publication  of  religious  Books  and  Tracts  for  the  use  of  their  soldiers. 

^tlr.  Vahl  wrote :  ''  As  I  see  that  Englishmen  are  generously  making  col- 

'ectioDB  for  our  wounded,  and  for  the  relicts  and  orphans  caused  by  the 

'^^ar  so  unjustly  forced  upon  our  poor  little  country,  I  venture  to  ask 

^^bether  some  of  those  in  England,  who  feel  for  the  corporal  sufferings  of 

Our  people,  will  not  also  come  forward  to  give  them  ipirUual  help.     Our 

^fiook  and  Tract  Society  is  trying  to  provide  our  forces  with  religious 

i^eading,  but  the  emergency  is  extraordinary,  and  we  can  hardly  meet  it 

as  we  ought.  .  .  .  Will  not  some  of  our  friends  in  the  Society  for  Pro- 

Tnoiing  Christian  Knowledge  come  to  our  help?     Need  I  remind  them 

how  Danes  helped  to  found  their  Corporation,  and  to  win  their  missionary 

triumphs  in  Tranquebar  ?  " 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee  the  Board  voted  a 
grant  of  20^.  towards  this  object. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Bev.  H.  Bailey,  Warden 
of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  Mr.  C.  Warren  was  appointed  an 
Exhibitioner  of  the  Society  for  two  years.  (Mr.  Warren  was  placed  at 
St  Augustine's  by  Archdeacon  Huxtable,  assisted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Missionary  Students'  Fund  for  the  Deanery  of  Shaftesbury.) 

Several  other  grants  of  Books,  Tracts,  &c,  were  made ;  among  them, 
on  the  application  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Arnold,  500  copies  of  the  Society's 
Arabic  Testament,  for  circulation  by  the  Modem  Mission  Society  at  Cairo, 
and  on  the  application  of  the  Rev.  L.  B.  White,  for  the  use  of  Continental 
English  Congregations,  copies  of  the  Society's  Hymn  Books,  to  meet  in 
each  case  an  equal  purchase. 
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Society  fob  the  Propagation  op  the  Gospel. — ^Thc  montli 
meetiDg  took  place  on  April  16th.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wi 
in  the  Chair.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Rov.  J.  E.  Kempe,  and  a  lor^ 
number  of  members  were  present. 

The  Treasurers  made  a  favourable  report  of  the  Society's  income,  so  f 
as  it  can  be  ascertained,  for  the  current  year, 

Mr.  France  and  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  were  elected  members  of  t] 
Standing  Committee. 

The  sum  of  1,000^.  was  granted  from  the  Endowment  Fund  in  aid 
certain  endowments  which  have  been  raised  by  local  subscriptions  witb 
the  Diocese  of  Montreal. 

The  amount  of  the  Society's  grants  to  the  several  dioceses  in  Austral  i 
New  Zealand,  India,  and  Africa,  was  fixed  for  the  present  year,  and 
most  cases  to  the  end  of  1865,  at  which  period,  in  consequence  of  t. 
exhaustion  of  the  lai'ge  Special  Fund  for  India,  which  was  raised  so 
after  the  Mutiny,  there  will  be  a  necessity  to  make  a  large  reduction 
the  Society *s  expenditure ;  unless,  indeed,  through  the  exertions  of  friea 
and  the  liberality  of  the  Church,  the  Society's  income  should  be  increas 
before  that  time  by  5,000/.  or  6,000/.  per  annum  beyond  its  prese 
average. 

The  Standing  Committee  announced  that  the  contract  for  the  erecti 
of  the  Memorial  Church,  Constantinople,  within  two  years  from  the  prese 
time,  has  been  duly  signed  and  sealed. 

It  was  resolved  to  send  Messrs.  Key  and  Dodd,  two  students  of  IE 
Augustine's  College,  with  two  Kafir  youths,  also  educated  at  St.  Auga 
tine's,  to  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  tl 
Society's  Missions  in  Independent  Kaffraria. 

Some  notices  of  motions  wera  given,  and  one  or  two  grants  of  smaU 
importance  were  made. 

The  Annual  Public  Meeting  for  the  West  End  of  London  was  he 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Apnl  28th,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  i 
the  Chair.  The  following  are  the  other  anniversary  arrangements  :---€ 
June  14th,  Holy  Conmiunion  at  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  at  8  a.m. 
a  Meeting  of  District  Treasurers  and  Secretaries,  at  79,  Pall  Mall,  ( 
11  A.M.;  the  163d  Festival,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  3.30  p.m.,  tl 
Sermon  to  be  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln :  and  on  June  16th,  tl 
City  Meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  at  2  p.m. 

It  appears  from  the  Eeport  now  out  that  the  receipts  for  the  yei 
ending  December  31,  1863,  were  as  follows  : — General  Fund — Subacri] 
tions,  donations,  <Src.  62.600^. ;  legacies,  6,240/. ',  dividends,  interest,  A 
4,516/. — 73,357/. ;  appropriated  funds,  8,900/. ;  special  fiinds,  5,575/. 
total,  87,832/, 
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CONTINENTAL  CHAPLAINCIES. 

The  English  Church  upon  the  Continent  has  always  been  an  eccle- 
siastical anomaly.  Twenty  years  ago,  this  anomaly  was  grievously 
Aggravated  by  the  lawless  appointments  M-hich  were  made  to  many 
foreign  Chaplaincies,  and  by  the  still  more  lawless  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  Chaplains  appointed  to  serve  them. 

To  the  English  Church,  the  Continent  must  for  the  present,  while 

Christendom  remains  divided,  be  an  ecclesiastical  "no  man*s  land." 

Kie  Bishop  of  London,  according  to  Catholic  principles,  can  have  no 

more  jurisdiction  there  than  Cardinal  Wiseman  can  have  in  England. 

By  an  order  in  Council  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  nominations 

to  all  embassy  and  consular  Chaplaincies  have  always  been  submitted 

to  the  Bishop  of  London.     But  there  have  been  many  Chaplains  and 

Chaplaincies  not  supported  by  the  English  Government,  and  therefore 

not  bound  by  allegiance  to  any  Bishop.     This  "  sweet  liberty  "  has 

been  used  oftentimes  to  shelter,  in  a  Foreign  Chaplaincy,  clergymen 

who  found  it  inconvenient  to  abide  in  England.     Ten  years  ago,  a 

clever  writer  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  was  moved    to  write 

these  strong  words,  expressing  his  estimate  of  Foreign  Chaplains  and 

Chaplaincies : — 

"  The  state  of  our  Foreign  Chaplaincies  is  a  scandal  to  the  English 
Church.  .  .  .  What  earnest-minded  traveller  has  not  blushed  for 
ahame  to  behold  the  buildings  that  are  called  Churches  and  Chapels? 
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The  pews  blocking  up  the  interior  of  them.  The  gigantic  pulpit  utterly 
concealing  the  utterly  insignificant  altar.  The  shilling  inexorably 
demanded  at  the  doors.  The  notorious  impudence  and  irreverence  d 
the  officious  officials.  The  slovenliness  and  negligence  of  the  clergy- 
man. .  .  .  Our  whole  system  of  Anglican  worship  on  the  Continent 
needs  to  be  reformed — with  some  noble  and  notorious  exceptions ;  oui 
Chaplains  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Church  at  homa  .  . . 
As  it  is,  Home  shows  best  in  England,  and  the  English  Church  shows 
worst  in  countries  professing  Rome's  creed.  We  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  lamentable  state  of  things  may  be  amended.'* 

In  the  winter  of  1861,  the  Bishop  of  London  took  the  first  note- 
worthy step  towards  ascertaining  and  remedying  this  monstrous  evil 

His  Lordship  issued  a  Pastoral  to  the  Foreign  Chaplains,  speaking 
words  of  sympathy  to  them  in  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  diBoonnge- 
ments  of  their  work— offering  them  such  sanction  and  assistance  as  be 
could — and  asking  aid  from  them,  in  his  endeavour  to  improve  thfl 
condition  of  Foreign  Chaplaincies,  and  to  secure  a  succession  of  discreet 
and  devout  men  to  fill  up  vacant  or  newly-constituted  offices.  The 
Bishop  acknowledged  that  much  good  had  been  wrought  by  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society;  but  there  yet  remained 
80  much  undone  and  unattempted,  that  he  was  lain  to  lament  "th( 
scandal  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  caused  by  unworthy  person 
obtruding  themselves  into  the  position  of  Foreign  Chaplains  withou 
any  due  appointment,  and  without  any  communication  with  either  th 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  homa"  The  wise  and  carefv 
administration  of  the  Bishop  aims  at  leaving  nothing  unaccompliahe 
that  can  contribute  to  the  permanent  efficiency  of  Continental  Cba] 
laincie&  Wheresoever  his  conventional  jurisdiction  has  reached  ( 
is  recognised,  he  would  secure  by  nomination  or  approval  fit  penoi 
to  serve  in  this  most  delicate  and  difficult  ministry. 

But)  even  when  right  worthy  men  have  been  found  to  fill  the  offi( 
of  Continental  Chaplains,  there  remain  many  pressing  needs  to  I 
satisfied,  many  peculiar  drawbacks  to  be  made  up,  to  which  the  Biaho 
of  London  can  only  give  a  small  share  of  his  much-occupied  time  an 
attention.  Most  of  these  needs  and  drawbacks  press  more  painftdl 
upon  Foreign  Chaplains  now,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  desire  ax 
endeavour  to  hold  closer  fellowship  with  the  Church  at  home  h 
increased  among  them  and  their  people. 

One  prevailing  want  now  commonly  felt  and  lamented  is  the  nee 
of  systematic,  periodical  administration  of  the  holy  rite  of  Confirmatio] 
In  the  Bishop's  circular  letter  of  1861,  he  numbers  among  the  sped 
trials  of  a  Foreign  Chaplain  that  "  the  young  of  his  flock  grow  ii 
amid  many  associations  not  calculated  to  assist  in  training  them  i 
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time  habits  of  a  well-ordered  piety  which  our  Church  ever  seeks  to 
impui. 

In  some  places  this  danger  must  be  very  keenly  felt — e.g.  at  Guines 
lid  Paris,  Stuttgart  and  Heidelberg,  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  there 
m  hondreds  of  English  boys  and  girls  who  are  sent  abroad  at  a  tender 
Ige  to  receive  an  inexpensive  and  useful  education.  They  depend  for 
ill  their  future  life  in  England  upon  the  early  religious  training  which 
they  gain  during  their  residence  upon  the  Continent.  In  other  places, 
M  tg.  at  St  Pierre,  Lille,  and  Lyons,  the  children  of  manufacturers 
lodartizans  are  bom  and  bred  up  surrounded  only  by  foreign  habits 
md  customs — ^with  no  chance  of  ever  tasting  the  blessings  of  a  residence 
in  the  land  of  their  feithers — with  the  responsibility  upon  them  of 
nprnenting  in  the  presence  of  foreigners  the  life  of  Christian  English- 
BNO.  These  all  may  have  determined  for  them  the  whole  course  of 
their  future  life  in  England  or  abroad,  by  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  and  blessing  which  a  season  of 
Confinnation  so  abimdantly  offers.  As  yet  the  rite  of  Confirmation 
htt  only  been  administered  in  a  few  places,  and  at  wide  intervals  of 
time  and  space,  and  often  at  the  least  convenient  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  multitude  of  cares  and  toils  which  occupy  the  Bishop  of 
London,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can  spare  time  or  strength  to 
pij periodical  visits  to  distant  settlements  of  English  on  the  Continent 
The  Bishop  has  lately  suggested  to  the  ''Continental  Chaplaincies 
Committee  "  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel — "  The 
dennbleness  of  their  making  some  provision  for  the  regular  adminis- 
tation  of  the  rite  of  Confirmation." 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Committee,  this  important  trust 
htt  already  been  in  part  fulfilled.  Inquiries  have  been  made,  bringing 
hick  lists  to  the  number  of  about  400  of  candidates,  who  are  waiting 
orpieparing  for  Confirmation. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Armagh,  and  the  Bishop  of 
)xibrd,  have  kindly  consented  to  make  confirmation  tours  this  year^ 
ildiig  between  them  districts  including  places  in  France,  GiermaBy^ 
witserland,  Denmark,  Russia,  &c.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
work  so  auspiciously  begun,  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  aikd  prosper, 
he  Committee  very  modestly  ask  for  contributions  to  their  ^Con- 
nnation  Fund"  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  new  liike  of  their 
boor.  They  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  offer  of  many  gratuitom 
rrices  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops,  but  it  is  manilbstly  impossible^ 
id  would  be  unjust  if  it  were  possible,  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of 
[penae  upon  tbe  officiating  Bishop.  Those  who  value  Confirmation 
r  their  own  children  at  home,  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked  to 
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help  in  securing  for  English  children  living  amid  the  temptation  tad 
drawhacks  of  foreign  life,  the  like  precious  gift  and  blessing. 

Among  other  needs  which  press  upon  English  Chaplains  abroad 
must  be  numbered  the  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  use  as  chapek 

A  writer  in  the  Churchman! s  Family  Magazine  thus  reckons  up  & 
few  of  the  numberless  shifts  to  which  Chaplains  are  driven  in  securing 
a  local  habitation  for  their  services  : — 

''  It  is  odd  to  witness  at  Venice  the  arrival  of  the  congregation  in  a 
multitude  of  gondolas  ;  the  service  is  held  in  one  of  the  old  Venetian 
palaces.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  clergyman  mounts  a  pulpit  of  extra- 
ordinary height  in  a  Lutheran  church  At  Baden-Baden  the  service  is 
held  in  a  Kcmian  Catholic  church.  At  Biebrich  it  is  held  in  a  palaee 
of  the  Grand  Duke's ;  and  commonly  at  a  certain  point  of  the  serrioe, 
an  appetising  odour  is  given  out  by  the  servants  beaming  dinner  to  his 
Serene  Highness  through  a  gallery  which  is  part  of  a  room.  In  one 
place  the  service  is  held  in  the  chapel  of  what  was  once  a  Jesuit 
college ;  in  another  in  an  old  Carmelite  convent ;  in  another  in  a 
convent  of  the  Sceurs  Blanches.  Sometimes  it  is  held  in  the  saUe  d 
monger  of  an  hotel,  and  in  one  instance  it  is  held  in  a  room  of  a 
public  casino" 

The  importance  of  building  and  maintaining  decent  and  comely 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  English  Church  abroad  can  scarcely  1)6 
overrated     Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  g^dn  to  those  who  are  called 
to  serve  or  to  worship  in  them.     For  happily  our  experience  at  home 
proves  that  neither  clergy  nor  people  can  often  or  long  rest  satisfied 
with  unsightly  or  insufficient  churches  or  chapels.     But  something 
ought  to  be  said  for  the  duty  which  lies  upon  the  EugUsh  Church  at 
home  of  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  foreigners  some  outward  signs  of 
pur  reverent  and  anxious  care  for  ^*  the  habitation  of  Grod's  House  and 
the  place  where  His  honour  dwelleth."    .Our  services  laaf  be^  and 
mostly  are,  unintelligible  to  foreigners;  omt  doctrines  may  be»  and 
piostly  are,   unknown   to   them;    but  the   English  chapel  is  seen 
and  known  by  all,  and  many  can  take  their  estimate  of  our  religious 
devotion  and  reverence  &om  the  outward  appearance  of  our  *^  places 
of  worship." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Society  for  Hie  Pf*opagajtion  of  the 
Gospel  Continental  Committee  have  already  set  themselves  to  remedy 
in  many  cases  this  lamentable  deficiency.  A  notable  case  for  help 
was  found  by  them  at  Baden-Baden.  Much  fruitful  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Baden,  towards 
building  an  English  church  there.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  testified 
bBT  sympathy  in  the  enterprise  by  a  generous  gift^  and  by  encouraging 
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words  of  sympathy  and  commendation.  The  Committee  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing,  from  some  of  their  own  number,  a  loan  of  500/. 
for  church-building  on  the  Continent,  a  portion  of  which  the  report 
states  wUl  be  sent  to  Baden.  At  Turin,  Genoa,  Messina,  the  like 
pressing  needs  are  felt  The  memory  of  every  traveller  must  readily 
eall  up  many  places  on  the  Continent  where  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
seen  more  decent  buildings  and  more  worthy  appliances  far  the  cele- 
bration of  the  offices  of  religion  according  to  our  national  Rite. 

Oar  space  will  only  allow  for  the  notice  of  two  other  branches  of 
work  for  the  English  Church  upon  the  Continent,  which  we  are  glad 
to  see  will  also  be  taken  well  in  hand  by  the  new  Committee  of  the 
Soddfffor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 

Among  the  manufacturing  and  seafaring  population  of  English  on 
the  Continent  there  is  ample  room  for  an  additional  teacher  to  supple- 
meat  the  work  of  the  duly-appointed  Chaplain,  The  energies  and 
expenses  of  a  lay  agent  or  Scripture  reader  can  scarcely  be  better  laid 
out^  than  in  sending  him  to  a  station  such  as  Messina,  where  3,000 
British  seamen  annually  make  shorter  or  longer  visits,  or  to  places  like 
Lyons,  where  hundreds  of  British  workmen  permanently  reside. 

Another  large  class  of  Chaplaincies  need  some  organization  and 
assistance,  though  they  rarely  do  or  ought  to  stand  in  need  of  money. 
The  number  of  British  tourists  passing  through  the  Continent,  or 
temporarily  abiding  there,  is  estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred  thousand. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  too  often  find  only  meagre  pro- 
vision for  the  ordering  of  the  services  of  the  English  Church.     Some- 
times the  service  depends  upon  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  tourist 
clergyman.      Sometimes  a  clergyman   staying  for  the  whole   season 
kindly  undertakes  the  duties  of  Chaplain  for  the  return  which  a 
weekly  offertory  renders  him  ;   but  his  interest  in  the  place  is  so 
slender  and  temporary,  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  use  any  diligence 
or  make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  permanent  and  sufficient  arrangements 
for  the  English  service  from  season  to  season. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Committee  contemplate  a  small  expenditure  of  money  towards  provid- 
ing these  wayside  Chaplaincies  with  surplices,  vessels  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  Prayer  and  hymn  books,  and  the  many  little  accessories 
to  a  decent  service,  which,  while  they  "  cost  little,  are  worth  much." 

The  Committee  have  also  promised  to  provide  for  these  Chaplaincies 
the  services  of  clergymen  who  will  go  out  at  no  cost  to  the  Committee, 
ymi  in  dependence  upon  the  well-known  generosity  of  travellers  to  give 
Eberallj  when  they  are  ministered  to  by  an  earnest  and  reverent  man. 
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In  closing  this  paper  we  must  not  leave  out  of  recollection  t 
double  blessing  which  wiU  accompany  any  well-directed  efforts  ; 
improving  the  condition  of  the  English  Church  abroad.  We  ha 
spoken  of  the  blessing  to  ourselves  and  our  countrymen.  We  mi 
not  forget  the  incalculable  blessing  which  our  example  and  our  influei 
may  c^rry  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  belong  to  other  ai 
foreign  communions. 

There  are  many  favourite  schemes  for  "  evangelizing  the  Contineni 
adventured  by  men  of  every  shade  of  creed  and  opinion.  Many 
these  efforts  have  deservedly  failed.  Others  are  achieving  a  tempon 
and  unenviable  success.  To  the  Church  of  England  a  coarse  is  opi 
which  permanent  benefit  wiU  certainly  follow.  We  can  present 
the  various  Communions  abroad  our  own  teaching  and  services  in  i 
their  purity  and  perfection.  Unconsciously,  but  not  the  less  certain! 
we  may  sow  the  seeds  of  a  better  reformation  abroad  than  anyi 
could  hope  to  foster  by  intolerant  and  ill-considered  efforts  to  npro 
the  traditions  and  peculiarities  of  the  foreign  Churches  and  oomf 
them  to  a  close  and  unquestioning  approximation  to  our  own  docto 
and  ritual. 
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The  employment  of  Lay-Readers  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  thon 
it  has  the  sanction  of  the  English  Reformers,  is  certainly  not  i 
attended  with  very  possible  evils.     In  the  Australian  dioceses,  wh 
the  usage  seems  for  the  present  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  I 
Reader  (who,  as  a  rule,  receives  no  remuneration  for  his  work] 
instructed  "  to  avoid  all  the  acts  which  more  properly  belong  to 
ordained  minister ;  '*  but  this  distinction  is,  in  practice,  not  alwayi 
carefully   observed  as  it  ought.      Hence,  partly,  at  more  than 
place  in  the  diocese  of  Melbourne,  the  congregations  gathered  by 
Lay-Readers  have  declined  to  admit  the  ministrations  of  Clergyi 
instead,  and  thus  have  lapsed  into  schism.     At  East  Collingwood, 
example,  the  history  of  Church-matters  has  been  this  : — 

"  The  golden  years  from  1851  had  been  almost  neglected  in  1 
large  and  populous  borough,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  c 
cemed.  The  schoolrooms  were  indeed  used  as  a  place  of  worship, : 
a  Layman,  Mr.  ELinsman,  officiated  in  the  absence  of  an  ordai 
Clergyman.  When  at  length  those  at  the  head  of  affedrs  in 
Church  provided  a  Clergyman  for  the  district,  it  was  foimd  that  '. 
Kinsman  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  surrender  his  office,  and,  hav 
made  many  friends  among  the  congregation,  he  organized  a  secesf 
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moTement,  and  in  a  little  time  an  edifice  was  erected,  in  which  Mr. 
Xinaman  met  many  of  his  old  congregation,  with  the  usual  schools 
attached  numerously  attended.  The  congregation  which  sits  under 
Mr.  Kinsman  differs  from  ordinary  Church  congregations  only  to  the 
extent  of  refusing  allegiance  to  the  Bishop/' 

Although  the  staunch  portion  of  our  communion  of  East  Colling- 
wood  has  not  been  deterred  by  this  opposition  from  erecting  a  hand- 
some church  and  parsonage,  and  providing  a  stipend  for  an  Incumbent 
Clergyman,  the  secession  headed  by  the  Lay-Keader  remains  a  perma- 
nent evil  there,  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  Missionary  work  among  the  heathen,  an  abuse  complained  of 
is  that  the  employment  of  paid  Lay-Beaders,  or  Catechists,  having 
been  greatly  overdone,  has  retarded  the  upgrowth  of  a  native  ministry, 
and  fostered  an  outward  unsacramental  view  of  the  rite  of  Ordination. 
Of  oor  Indian  Bishops,  Bishop  Claughton  especially  has  shown  himself 
aliTe  to  these  mischiefs.  In  explanation  of  his  resolve  to  diminish  the 
number  of  Catechists  in  the  Ceylon  Missions,  we  observe  the  following 
excellent  words  in  the  Ordination  sermon  preached  by  him  in  Colombo 
Catbedral  on  the  20th  of  December  last  After  insisting  on  the  great 
truth  that  Ordination  has  its  promise  of  grace,  he  says — 

"I  fear  lest  a  very  general  error  should  prevail  on  this  very  point 
of  doctrine-  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  opponents,  but  of  ourselves. 
I  find  the  practice  in  this  portion  of  Christ's  Church  has  been  for 
some  time  past  to  commit  the  care  of  souls  to  those  who  had  at  least 
no  outward  calL  And  the  reason  assigned  is  the  inadequate  pre- 
paration for  the  Ministry  attainable  at  the  best  to  most  who  might 
desire  the  office  of  a  pastor  in  the  Church.  Such  arguments  are  too 
apt  to  put  out  of  sight  what  it  is  we  rest  upon.  It  is  not  human 
learning  or  influence,  but  the  commission  of  Christ,  that  gives  the 
true  pastor  his  boldness  in  the  face  of  a  gainsaying  world." 

As  one  device  for  abating  the  evils  inherent  in,  or  incidental  to,  an 
extensive,  habitual  employment  of  Lay-Headers,  a  practical  restoration 
of  the  Diaconate  has  been  advocated,  and  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  our 
communion,  is  actually  commenced.  In  Canadian  Synods  elaborate 
reports  in  fiEivour  of  the  measure  have  been  presented  by  Committees 
appointed  for  its  consideration.  Much  information  about  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  found 
in  an  able  essay  before  us,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stewart,^  from  which 

^  The  Diaamaie  ReMtcred  om  a  Permanent  Order  in  the  Miniatry :  an  Esmj,  reaA 
■i  A  Clerioal  Meeting,  Ac. ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Stewart^  Vicar  of  RuBsagh,  fto. 
tbe  Dioceae  of  Ardagh.    Dublin  :  Hodges.    (Price  ^d. 

The  author  aaya  that  he  has  commenced  in  his  parish  the  instruction  of  a  dasa 
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we  will  find  space  to  quote  the  following  passage,  in  wMch  it  will  Ix 
seen  that  mention  is  made  of  Bishop  Claughton's  adopted  policy  : — 

"  In  missions  to  the  heathen,  great  advantages  would  result  fron 
the  native  helpers  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  public  service 
of  the  Church  :  it  would  be  a  visible  and  powerful  bond,  uniting  th 
foreign  missionary  and  the  native  converts ;  and  it  would  be  a  ste] 
towards  the  self-dependence  and  self- development  of  the  nativ 
Churches.  It  is  manifest,  also,  how  beneficial  it  might  be,  iinde 
certain  circumstances,  if  the  Catechist  could  baptize  the  converts  h 
has  been  the  means,  under  God,  of  bringing  to  the  truth.  The  las 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  o 
the  Gospel,  mentions  that  so  much  inconvenience  has  arisen  in  th 
employment  of  Lay  Catechists  from  their  not  being  able  to  baptise 
that,  while  the  converts  are  waiting  for  baptism,  many  of  them  ai 
tempted  to  secede  to  Romanism,  or  some  form  of  Protestant  dissent 
while  some  fall  back  again  into  the  ways  of  Heathenism.  He  write 
that,  as  a  partial  remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  things,  he  has  ordainec 
one  of  his  schoolmasters  a  deacon."     (P.  18.) 

In  addition  to  the  information  collected  in  Mr.  Stewart's  pamphlet 
the  recent  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Guiana  enables  us  to  chronicle 
that  the  South-American  diocese  has  been  reached  by  the  move 
ment : — 

"  I  was  led  to  speak  just  now  of  our  schoolmasters,  and  of  thei 
fitness  for  the  important  duties  they  have  to  fulfiL  It  is  of  the  highes 
consequence  that  we  should  raise  the  standard  as  much  as  we  can  ii 
every  way,  and  I  know  of  no  better  mode  than  that  of  inducing  younj 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  England  to  offer  themselves  as  candi 
dates  for  the  order  of  Deacons.  I  have  lately  had  the  satisfaction  c 
ordaining  one  who  came  to  us  highly  recommended.  .  .  .  Everywher 
I  hear  the  Clergy  who  are  connected  with  populous  and  extensiv 
districts,  complaining  of  the  harassing  nature  of  their  Sunday  services 
and  I  cannot  think  of  any  more  desirable  way  by  which  they  could  I 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  onerous  duties  than  by  their  availin 
themselves  of  such  assistance  as  the  Deacon-Schoolmaster  could  so  we 
afford.  The  want  is,  perhaps,  still  more  felt  in  localities  where  th 
Clergy  have  to  attend  to  two  or  more  places  of  worship,  at  a  considei 
able  distance  from  each  other.  I  can  fully  sympathize  with  such  ( 
my  reverend  brethren  as  are  so  situated.  .  .  .  There  is  in  my  jud^ 
ment,  everything  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  means  I  proposi 

of  youDg  men,  with  the  view  of  preparing  them  for  being  ordained  to  the  Diaconat 
such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Essay,  if  it  should  please  Gk>d  that  the  order  I 
revived.  One  other  observation  in  this  Essay  may  be  quoted  here:  ''To  tb 
present  day  no  parish  in  the  Qreek  communion  is  considered  to  be  organise 
which  has  not  a  resident  Deacon,  as  well  as  Priest.  In  Russia,  the  glebe  is  fc 
•the  support  of  both  in  certain  definite  proportions."    (P.  15.) 
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whereby  to  lighten  the  labours,  and  ni crease  the  ministrations  of  the 
Clergy.  The  State,  too,  will  be  better  served  through  a  higher  class  of 
teachers;  and  in  those  hours  and  on  those  days,  when  it  dispenses 
with  their  services,  they  will  be  found  to  be  most  useful  in  ministering 
to  the  sick,  and  in  performing  those  duties  which  the  Church  lays 
down,  as  particularly  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Deacon. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  any  misconception  hereafter,  as  to  the  position 
of  Deacon-Schoolmasters,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  making  it 
bown,  that  if  I  am  prepared  to  require  less  than  is  usually  required 
in  the  first  examination,  the  indulgence  must  there  cease.  At  the 
same  time,  no  bar  will  be  placed  in  the  way  of  those  who  may  offer 
themselves  for  the  Priesthood,  if  they  have  behaved  themselves  well 
in  the  inferior  office  of  Deacons,  and  be  found  worthy  to  be  called  to 
the  higher  ministry  in  the  Church,  This  condition,  however,  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  can  be  no  dispensing  with  that 
howledge,  and  those  acquirements,  which  are  required  of  all  who 
geek  a  higher  degree.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  give  facility  to 
pious  young  men,  to  offer  themselves  for  honourable  employment  in 
the  ministry  of  our  Lord ;  but  it  is  hardly  of  less  consequence  that 
the  clergy  should  be  well  instructed  and  be  able  to  take  their  proper 
position  in  this  advanced  and  advancing  age. 

"*The  ministry  of  the  Church,*  as  has  been  well  said,  *is  not  the 
inheritance  of  a  tribe,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Mosaical  dispensation, 
nor  the  heirloom  of  a  family,  nor  is  it  the  privilege  of  any  class,  but  it 
is  open  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  It  is,  as  are  the  sacraments, 
free  to  all  who  are  meet  to  receive,  and  there  are  gifts  of  spiritual 
power  and  sanctity  under  lowly  roofs,  and  in  homely  paths  of  life, 
which  are  the  true  endowments  of  the  Church.  It  is  for  us  to  use 
these  gifts  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord  and  Master." 

The  right  employment  of  Lay-readers  and  the  practical  revival  of 
the  Diaconate,  are  topics  on  which  an  opinion  ought  not  to  be  hastily 
pronounced.  What  has  passed  in  our  Convocations  has  sufficiently 
shown  this  with  reference  to  the  Church  at  home.  With  reference  to 
our  Colonies  and  Missions,  the  same  thing  is  equally  clear ;  and  we 
shonld  be  glad  if  those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  requisite  local 
knowledge,  would  use  our  pages  as  a  medium  for  exchanging  their 
Noughts  upon  these  subjects  so  far  as  concerns  the  latter  depai-tment 
of  the  inquiry. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  UNITY  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  formation  of  this  new 
Society  was  held  in  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  on  April  18th;  at 
which  the  ^t^osed  constitution  was  finally  adopted  as  follows : — 

Abt.  I.  Forasmuch  as  in  the  worship  of  our  Chiux;h  we  are  accostomed 
to  pray  <'  that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  may 
he  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  m 
the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life :" — Therefore,  we,  the 
subscribers,  hereby  associate  ourselves  as  a  Christian  Unity  Socidif  to 
diffuse  information  concerning  the  Common  Faith,  and  to  labour  for  a 
restoration  of  the  visible  union  and  communion  of  all  believers. 

Art.  II.  The  Christian  Unity  Society  proposes  to  do  this  chiefly  bj 
means  and  instrumentalities  as  follows  : — 

(a)  By  cherishing  habitual  kindness  and  good  will  towards  all  Christiic 
people,  especially  those  of  our  own  country ;  and  by  maintaining  our  owe 
principles  in  a  spirit  of  love  for  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiitl 
in  sincerity. 

(b)  By  aiding  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  fbrmgD 
languages  and  among  foreign  Christians. 

(c)  By  aiding  in  the  diffusion  of  publications  making  known  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anglican  Reformation,  and  of  our  own  Reformed  Communion 

{(I)  By  aiding  foreign  Christians,  who  may  desire  it,  in  their  efforts  t< 
accomplish  judicious  reforms,  in  their  own  Communion. 

(<?)  By  aiding  Christians  of  our  own  Communion  in  wise  efforts  t 
establish  churches  and  chaplaincies  for  our  own  countrymen  residing  ii 
foreign  lands. 

(/)  By  enlightening  our  own  countrymen  with  respect  to  thecharactei 
claims,  and  wants  of  foreign  churches,  their  prospects  and  capabilitiei 
and  by  drawing  out  the  prayers  and  labours  of  Ainerican  Christians  L 
their  behalf. 

Art.  III.  The  subscribers  will  contribute,  annually,  to  tlie  funds  c 
the  Society,  and  will  habitually  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head  o 
the  Church  upon  its  object  and  its  efforts. 

Art.  IY.  All  others,  duly  elected  at  any  regular  meeting  of  tb 
Society,  who  shall  sign  this  constitution,  or  a  copy  of  the  same,  shall  b 
accounted  regular  members  of  the  Society. 

Art.  V.  The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops,  American  or  foreign,  wh 
shall  signify  to  the  Society,  in  writing,  their  approval  of  its  design  an< 
constitution,  shall  be  enrolled  as  patrons  of  the  Society,  and  shall  h 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership. 

Art.  VI.  The  Society  may  elect  corresponding  members,  who  shal 
not  be  regarded  as  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  except  at  thei 
own  request,  in  writing. 

Art.  VII.  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  Society,  who  shall  alwayi 
be  a  layman ;  seven  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  chosen  indifferently  fron 
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unoDg  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  all  the  Right  Rev.  Patrons  shall  be 
Mce-Presidents  ;  one  or  more  Secretaries,  as  the  Society  may,  from  time 
to  time,  resolve  ;  a  Treasurer  always  one  of  the  laity ;  and  an  Executive 
Committee  composed  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  whose  ordinary  place  of 
meeting  shall  be  New  York. 

Art.  VIII.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  an  annual  meeting,  held  on 
the  Festival  of  All  Saints  or  on  one  of  the  seven  days  following. 

Art.  IX.  The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  are  sufficiently 
iodicated  by  the  names  of  their  several  offices,  as  aforesaid ;  but  the 
Society  may  at  any  time  declare  more  particularly  the  duties  of  any  office 
or  committee,  by  resolution  or  in  by-laws. 

Abt.  X.  1.  There  shall  be  meetings  of  the  Society,  from  time  to  time, 

IS  shall  be  ruled  by  the  Society,  for  the  regular  business  and  working  of 

t2ie  Society;    for  the  receiving  and  hearing  of  reports  and  lectures  on 

matters  of  interest  to  the  Society ;  for  addresses  and  appeals  to  Christians 

g«)erally,  in  divers  places ;  and  for  special  business,  at  the  call  of  the 

Executive  Committee. 

§  2.  Members  of  the  Society,  in  any  place  in  the  United  States,  may 
meet,  under  their  own  laws  and  by-laws,  as  the  Christian  Unity  Society, 
^3r  any  purpose  recognised  in  this  constitution,  save  that  of  its  regular 
t^uamess  meetings,  or  for  such  business  as  properly  belongs  to  the  whole 
Society.  Such  laws  and  by-laws  as  may  be  adopted  for  their  meetings, 
^B  afbres^d,  must  not  conflict  with  this  constitution  :  but  for  carrying  out 
%he  benevolent  designs  of  the  Society,  such  local  organizations  shall  be,  in 
^  respects,  according  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  constitution,  free 
mid  unrestricted. 

Abt.  XI.  There  shall  be  an  annual  sermon  before  the  Society,  for 
^hich  the  Executive  Committee  shall  provide ;  and  the  clerical  members 
of  said  Committee  shall  also  provide  that  the  members  of  the  Society  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  together  the  Holy  Conmiunion,  at  least 
once  every  year. 

AsT.  XII.  There  shall  be  no  change  in  this  constitution  except  at  an 
annual  meeting  ;  and  no  change  shall  be  made  except  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  such  meeting. 

A  list  of  officers  proposed  to  the  meeting  was  adopted  without  change, 
except  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coxe  was  substituted  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rowland 
as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  Dr.  Howland  being,  at  his  own 
request,  excused  from  serving  in  that  capacity,  and  he  was  fflaced  on  the 
Executive  Committee  instead. 

The  New  York  Church  Journal,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  report, 
goes  on  to  say  : — "  The  hour  was  late  when  these  elections  were  made ;  but 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Coxe  said  that  he  could  not  forbear  a  few  words  showing  the  field 
of  usefulness  and  of  interest  that  was  opening  before  the  Society.  In  his 
band  he  held  a  number  of  the  publications  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society, 
which  had  done  so  great  and  good  a  work  already  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  carrying  everywhere  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  Anglican  Reformation.  He  held  also  a  paper  of  great 
mterest,  which  had  been  received  from  the  Church  Union  of  Boston. 
AIbo,  an  article  in  the  Almindelig  Kirketidende  favouring  more  intimate 
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relations  between  the  Anglican  and  tlie  Scandinavian  Churches.  Alio 
the  Observaieur  Catholique,  conducted  by  the  Abb^  Guett^,  one  of  thi 
most  learned  divines  in  the  Communion  of  Home,  whose  writings  an 
preparing  the  way  for  a  genuine  Eeformation  ;  one  of  his  works,  indeed 
had  been  approved  by  the  Jansenist  Bishops  in  Holland.  Also  another  a 
his  periodicals,  the  Union  ChrHienne,  expressly  devoted  to  the  work  o 
bringing  about  unity,  and  in  it  articles  had  been  found  not  only  firon 
Boman  writers,  but  also  from  Orientals,  Anglicans,  and  Lutherans,  aD< 
in  it  was  advertised  the  Abbe's  great  work.  La  FapatUi  schitmatigue,  ii 
which  the  learned  Abbe  demonstrated  the  truth  of  that  which  had  alwaji 
been  the  position  of  the  Heformed  Church  of  England.  Also,  a  papei 
published  in  the  North  of  Italy,  the  Esaminatore,  which  was  doing  c 
great  work  of  reform,  spreading  evangelical  truth,  and  advocating  tlw 
largest  circulation  of  the  Bible  among  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;« 
a  paper  to  which  many  Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  contributed,  who 
haid  been  censured  by  the  Pope  for  their  love  of  liberty.  Also,  a  letter 
from  an  ecclesiastic  at  Lima  in  Peru, — a  learned  divine  who  deserved  the 
name  of  the  Wicklif  of  South  America,  and  whose  name  he  (Dr.  Coze)  had 
first  seen  in  Eome  visited  with  a  Papal  '  damnation,'  and  this  *  damna- 
tion' was  infiicted  simply  because  of  an  open  adherence  to  principles 
essentially  those  of  the  Anglican  Beformatiou.  Also  an  article  in  a 
Danish  periodical  showing  how  great  is  the  readiness  for  light  in  Portugal, 
and  how  great  the  alienation  of  the  Portuguese  from  Bome.  Thus  the 
work  seemed  to  be  preparing  and  going  on  in  every  quarter. 

The  Chairman,  J.  H.  Swifit,  Esq.  rose  to  add  his  testimony,  stating 
that  from  what  he  hod  heard  and  seen  while  in  Italy,  from  his  conference 
with  English  clergymen  who  had  been  investigating  the  matter  for  several 
years,  with  zealous  and  devoted  Boman  Catholics  also,  with  priests  and 
laity,  he  was  satisfied  there  was  a  great  work  going  on  there.  If  a  right 
direction  were  given  it,  and  it  were  properly  aided,  it  would  surpass  any- 
thing that  had  been  known  since  the  era  of  the  Beformation  in  Uie 
sixteenth  century.  But  the  true  idea,  and  the  only  one  that  could  be 
successful,  was  that  of  a  reform  in  the  Church,  not  that  of  a  war  on  the 
Church.  They  needed  true  sympathy,  not  attack.  The  Bible  was  now 
freely  sold  wherever  Victor  Emmanuel  reigns.  A  gathering  of  some 
7,000  people  had  not  long  ago  been  held  near  Naples,  and  were  addressed 
by  a  zealous  friar,  mainly  on  political  topics ;  but  when  he  mentioned  the 
reforms  that  were  desired  in  the  Church,  they  were  received  with  Plundering 
applause,  especially  that  which  would  do  away  the  forced  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  Crowds  had  also  been  gathered  to  listen  to  the  harangues  of  one 
who  declared  himself  not  a  Ft-otestant  but  a  Beformer.  All  this  showed 
the  readiness  of  the  people  to  listen. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Coxe,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
'  That,  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  we  desire  to  record  oui 
gratification  at  the  presence  of  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Erdmann  and  Krumm^, 
clergymen  of  the  Venerable  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.' " 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  MISSIONS,  OLD  AKD  MODERN. 
(From  the  Chicago  North-western  Church), 

The  Saturday  Review  had  an  article  lately  on  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  London  Society  for  Propagating  Christianity  among  the  Jexos.  It 
took  the  pains  to  go  over  the  Report  carefully,  summed  up  all  the  expen- 
ditures, and  then  counted  the  eotfversions,  and  dividing  the  number  of 
pounds  sterling  by  the  number  of  Jews  converted,  discovered,  by  a 
dphering  equal  to  Colenso's,  that  it  costs,  say  4,000/.  to  get  a  genuine 
Jerosalem  Jew  converted  ;  and  that  the  ordinary  Houndsditch  Jew  may  be 
I  coDTerted  for  about  500/.  less.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  rough  way  of  putting 
the  case,  perhaps  a  scoffing  way.  But  it  expresses  what  is  certainly,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  extensively  felt  by  the  practical  men  of  the  day.  That 
is  to  say,  tested  by  any  test,  by  which  men  would  measure  effort  and 
raccess  in  any  other  line  of  human  activity.  Missions  are  largely  failures ; 
the  results  do  not  seem  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  means ;  there  are 
great  and  faithful  efforts,  and  here  and  there  only  a  partial  convert. 

Of  course  the  Christian  goes  farther  and  sees  farther  than  the  mero 
so-called  practical  men.     He  has  another  rule,  and  walks,  in  this  matter, 
Qoder  other  guidance.     When  efforts  seem  fruitless,  and  toil  all  wasted, 
he  stands  on  the  Master's  command  and  leaves  results  with  Him.     He  is 
content  to  give  means,  and  life  itself,  if  only  to  save  one  soul  alive ;  he 
indignantiy  repudiates  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  wisdom,  in  this 
'Qatter ;  he  will  not  accept  the  counting-house  law  of  gain  and  loss,  when 
the  enterprise  is  the  conversion  of  a  world.     Nevertheless,  although  we 
^aj  comfort  ourselves  with  hope  and  faith  for  the  future,  and  labour  on, 
^^ontent  not  to  see  the  harvest,  it  is  none  the  less  the  saddening  fact  that 
the  world  does  not  see  it  either.     It  is  some  ages  now  since  any  kindred 
^  people  has  been  added  to  the  Christian  family.     The  small  people  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  may  be  considered  an  exception  indeed,  but  it  is  a 
«)Iitary  one,  and,  alas !  theirs  is  only  a  death>bed  conversion  !     A  few 
generations,  at  the  present  rate  of  decrease,  will  end  the  native  race  of  those 
beautiful  islands.     Civilization  is  withering  what  Christianity  would  save. 
It  was  not  always  so.     A  fierce,  strong,  conquering  paganism  was  once 
mastered  by  Christianity.    As  the  early  Church  beat  to  her  feet  a  civilized 
and  intellectual  heathenism  in  the  Koman  Empire,  so  the  later  Church,  far 
fiJlen  from   primitive   simplicity,  it  is  true,  mastered   the   savage   and 
terrible   heathenism   of  the  Celt  and   the  Goth.      Nations  were  con- 
verted as  one  man ;  races  turned  Christians  in  the  mass  ;  tens  of  thousands 
were  baptized  iy  one  river;  and  when  Christianity  took  them,  it  gave 
them,  not  decrepitude,  but  youth,  power,  and  a  future.     Pagan  Ireland 
was  swept  clear,  from  end  to  end,  in  one  man's  lifetime ;  Saxon  England 
was  made  Christian  in  a  couple  of  generations ;  Boniface  saw  Geimany 
submit  to  the  Cross  under  his  own  eyes.     And,  if  we  turn  to  the  East, 
less  than  a  century  sufficed  to  evangelize  ancient  Russia. 

Those  were  days  when  there  were  no  Missionary  Societies,  no  Boards, 
no  Agencies,  when  men  waited  not  for  "  outfits."  They  were  days  when 
ChristiaDity  was  weak  and  poor,  when,  amid  overwhelming  barbarisna  and 
paganism,  it  was  wrestling  breathlessly  for  its  very  existence.     Christian 
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nations  did  not  then  hold  the  world's  wealth  and  power  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands.  Christian  men  were  not  then  the  confessed  lords  and  leaden 
of  the  human  race.  It  was  a  poor,  weak,  blmidering,  struggling  Chris- 
tianity, that  made  a  Christian  Britain,  and  a  Christian  Germany.  It  was 
a  Church,  bowed  to  the  very  dust,  that  built  a  Christian  Bussia.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  the  means  now  and  then  posseesed.  It  is  a 
rough  piece  of  work  indeed  which  a  Livingstone  undertakes  in  Central 
Africa,  in  our  day;  but  compare  his  means  with  those  of  Boniface, 
traversing  the  Thuringian  forests,  barefoot  and  clad  in  sheep  skins,  eleven 
centuries  ago.  In  the  one  case  there  is  wealth,  prestige,  science,  the  moral 
power  of  a  conquering,  triumphant  civilization;  in  the  other,  there  waa 
poverty,  weakness,  and  ignorance  of  all  things,  save  ihe  eternal  Good  Tidinga. 

And,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work  is  in  itself,  more  difficult.  Chris- 
tianity has  to  meet  now  no  heathenism  wise,  subtile,  refined,  cultured,  like 
that  of  Greece  ;  none  hard,  masterfiil,  lordly,  law  creating,  civilizing,  like 
that  of  Kome.  She  meets  only  coarse  savage,  or  semi-savage  heathenism 
now.  ^  And  of  that  type  does  she  find  any  less  tractable  than  the  paganism 
of  Saxon  or  Dane,  of  Wend  or  Slavon  ?  The  grim  heathenism  of  our 
forefathers  was  something  of  an  antagonist,  compared  with  the  poor  stupid 
heathenism  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  Odin  and  Thor  were  champions 
something  different  fi*om  the  poor  negro's  Mumbo  Jumbo.  The  first 
were  driven  for  ever  from  their  blue  Valhalla,  by  a  weak,  stnigglbg 
Christendom.  Why  does  a  conquering  Christendom,  that  owns  the 
world,  confess  itself  baffled  by  the  other? 

Before  eight  hundred  millions  of  heathens,  Christianity  has  stood  dumb 
for  centuries.  She  holds  her  own  barely — that  is  all.  She  w<m  her 
victories  ages  ago  ;  she  only  keeps  what  the  great  champions  gained ;  she 
has  ceased  converting  nations :  and  scofiers  take  Missionary  reports,  and 
calculate  how  many  thousands  it  costs  to  save,  here  and  there,  a  heathen 
or  an  unbeliever ! 

What  makes  this  marked  difference  between  the  present  and  the  past  ? 
Wherein  lies  the  weakness  of  the  living  Church  ?  Successful  or  not,  the 
Mastei*'s  commands  must  be  obeyed.  The  Gbspel  must  be  preached  to 
*'  aU  nations,"  whether  they  will  hear  or  will  forbear.  That  is  understood 
by  every  living  Church  and  by  every  living  Christian.  The  preaching  must 
go  on,  cost  what  it  will,  be  it  as  apparently  fruitless  as  it  may.  But  may 
we  not  ask,  why  this  great  contrast  ?  Wlierein  to-day  is  the  Gospel  weaker 
than  it  was  when  it  converted  those  savage,  stem,  and  masterful  forefiathera 
of  ours,  who  built  a  new  world  on  an  old  world's  ruins  ?  Wliat  is  the 
secret  of  our  failure  against  the  infinitely  contemptible  paganism  of  to-day? 

We  shall  indicate  two  things,  which  show  how  far  we  are  from  the  ri^t 
ground,  in  this  matter  of  Missions ;  and,  consequently,  how  far  from  the 
ground  of  success. 

There  are  |)08sib1y  in  the  whole  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
25  Missionaries  among  the  Indians.  Our  Church  has,  we  believe,  three — 
one  in  Wisconsin  and  two  in  Minnesota.  This  represents  the  Christian 
effort  of  the  United  States  on  home  heathenism.  And  these  three  l^Iis- 
sionariee,  and  a  yearly  outlay  of  perhaps  $2,000,  represent  our  share 
of  tlie  work  against  paganism  on  this  Continent.     How  many  hundred 
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Ammcan  Minsionanes  are  at  work  in  India,  in  China,  in  Africa,  in 
Turkey,  and  the  far  £ast  ?  We  do  more  for  China  in  a  jear  than  we 
hare  done  for  our  own  heathen  altogether.  Our  Church  is  doing  more  for 
Afrioan  paganism  than  all  American  Christianity  together  is  doing  for 
American  paganism. 

Now,  we  do  not  beg^dge  the  trifle  we  do  for  paganism  anywhere.    We 
sre  ready  to  say  we  ought  to  do  tenfold  more.   But  does  not  this  which  we 
hiTe  seen  appear  strange  enough  to  warrant  inquiry  ?   Is  there  not  a  spirit  at 
tlie bottom  of  thia  strange  thing  which  may  account  for  our  lack  of  success  ? 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  serving  God  in  tuilfulness.     A  man,  that  is, 
rcfiises  the  work  which  God,  by  His  providence,  lays  upon  him,  and 
iDsists,  in  pore  self-will,  on  finding  a  piece  of  work  for  himself.     A 
Ohurdi  may  serve  God  in  wilfulness  ^  well  as  man.     A  Church  may 
lefosedie  work,  the  duty,  laid  at  its  feet,  and  insist,  in  sinfiil  self-pleasing, 
<m  going  to  the  world's  end  to  find  a  duty  for  itself.     That  is  ^*  wUl 
wonhip,''  and  it  is  never  blessed.     Kow,  it  is  a  startling  thing  to  think 
that  American  Christians  hi^ve  had  their  work  cut  out  to  their  hand,  have 
had  American  heathen  at  their  doors,  as  their  responsibility,  and  have 
toned  round  and,  in  pure  savage  greed  and  wolfishness,  have  trampled 
oot  the  lives  of  these  souls  committed  to  them ;   have  robbed,  ruined, 
mordered  them,  and  then   have  piously  sent  a  hundred  *'  ardent  Mis- 
Nonaries,"  and  expended  thousands  of  money,  in  converting  England's 
heaven  in  Hindustan !      American   heathen   have    died   by   Christian 
hrotality,  and  perished  uncared  for;    but  Hindoo  heathen,  or  African 
heathen,  Jews,  Turks,  or  Nestorians — any,  but  our  own— could  call  out 
oor  ajmpathies  and  command  our  aid  !     We  say  again,  we  shall  insist  on 
not  bebg  misunderstood.      Would  to  God  we  could  have  a  thousand 
Missionaries  everywhere,  where  now  we  have  but  one !     Africa,  China, 
the  Isles  of  the  sea — they  all  need  them.     But  we  only  mention  thb 
strange   spectacle    which   American   Christianity   presents,   and   which, 
indeed,  nearly  all  modem  Christianity  presents,  of  a  Church  turning  its 
back  on  a  duty  which  it  its  own,  and  only  its  own,  which  lies  at  its  very 
feet,  to  take  up  another  duty  which  is  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.     We  think 
A  great  deal  of  the  fruitlessness  of  modem  Missionary  effort  might  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often,  perhaps  from  mere  thoughtless- 
ness, a  will  service,  a  service  not  of  God's  ordering,  but  of  mere  self- 
pJeasing,  and  self-will ;  that  both  the  Church  and  the  individual  Missionary, 
instead  of  taking  up  Gt)d's  work  which  lies  at  the  very  hand  always  select, 
out  of  mere  whim,  caprice,  or  wantonness,  a  field  into  which  God's  provi- 
dence never  called  them,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  end  will  be  largely 
ftilore.     There  is  not  the  fragment  of  an  Indian  tribe  on  this  continent 
that  is  not  an  evidence  against  American  Christians  that  they  have  left 
God's  work  undone,  and  have  insisted  on  choosing  their  own.^ 

^  The  following  paragraph  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Norihr^wettem  Church  supplies 
HI  illastration  : — 

**  The  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians,  located  a  few  miles  from  Syracuse,  New  Y'ork, 
is  said  to  number  about  four  hundred  persons,  many  of  whom  are  still  pagans. 
There  are  no  Christian  chiefs  among  them,  and  many  of  the  tribes  maintain  pagim 
wonhip.  A  Wesleyan  Mission  exists  among  them,  which  reports  twenty -five  con> 
TmioDS  in  the  past  year.** 
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Another  peculiarity  about  MissioDary  effort  now  lb,  that  we  read  of 
**  Baptist"  Missions,  and  ** Roman  CaUiolic  "  MissioDS,  of  ^'Lutheraa'' 
Missions,  and  **  Weslejan  '*  Missions. 

In  the  days  when  all  Christian  nations  now  existing  were  converted, 
there  were  no  such  Missions.  It  was  not  Baptist  Missionaries,  or  BomaQ 
Catholic  Missionaries,  Lutheran,  or  Wesley  an  Missionaries,  that  converted 
Europe.  The  men  that  did  that  were  Christian  Missionaries.  It  wu 
Catholic,  Christian  Missionaries  alone,  who  did  the  work  which,  under  (rod's 
blessing,  has  been  done  so  far  in  the  world's  conversion.  The  new  kinda 
liave  given  no  evidence  yet  of  any  reasonable  hope  of  accomplishing  the 
imdertaking. 

What  we  desire  to  remark  is  that,  by  the  very  existence  of  a  half-doien 
"  Missions,"  we  have  consigned  ourselves  to  failure.  A  divided  Chris- 
tendom has  never  evangelized  one  heathen  people.  Since  the  Jirst  great 
schism,  no  new  peaple  has  been  added  to  the  Christian  CommonweaUkm 
The  division  of  the  East  and  West  ended  the  new  conquests  (A 
Christianity. 

It  is  a  very  startling  historical  fact,  and  well  worth  pondering.  But  ii 
is  founded  on  a  very  sure  basis.  The  Master  himself  declares  what  shsl. 
be  for  ever  the  convincing  proof  of  His  Gospel.  We  have  forgotten  it  ic 
modem  times.  It  is  not  miracles.  It  is  not  Christianity's  excellence  or 
moral  beauty.  It  is  not  even  its  proclamation  of  pardon.  It  is  the  Unit$ 
of  Christians — "  That  they  all  may  be  one  .  .  .  that  tlu  world  maji 
believe  that  ITwu  Itast  sent  me.**  Does  the  Missionary,  puzzled  auc 
bewildei'ed  by  the  shrewd  Brahman  or  the  cunning  Chinese,  ever  miss  tb 
Divine  proof,  which  is  beyond  all  argument  Christ's  choseu  witness  to  th* 
world  ? 

We  must  struggle  on  indeed,  and  boar  our  burdens  and  do  our  worii 
The  Church  must  stand  by  her  Missions  for  her  own  sake.  They  are  th 
very  claims  she  puts  forth  to  be  a  Church  at  all.  But  we  must  be  pre 
pared  for  many  failures  and  many  discouragements,  for  the  times  herei 
are  sadly  out  of  joint ;  and  above  all,  we  must  work  and  pray  for  Uniti 
as  that  which  alone  contains  that  promise  of  the  world's  conversion—-! 
that  omnipotent  argument  which  alone  will  bend  man,  over  all  the  eartl 
to  the  feet  of  Chbist. 


RUPERT  LAKD. 


In  the  Bishop  of  Rupert  Land's  Fifth  Charge,  delivered  on  the  Festival  < 
the  Epiphany,  which  reaches  us  in  the  Nor"-  Wester  of  Feb.  4,  he  thi 
speaks  of  his  Cathedral : — 

<'  The  erection  of  the  building,  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  ha 
occupied  almost  too  much  of  my  thoughts,  and  yet  it  is  only  as  I  predicte 
in  my  Third  Charge,  that  if  I  should  live  to  spend  other  seven  yeai 
in  the  land,  a  portion  of  them  must  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  building 
Three  of  them  have  very  largely  been  so  employed,  at  least  the  summc 
months,  the  only  period  available  for  the  purpose  here.  And  now 
would  thank  God  that  it  is  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  our  worship 
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I  cannot  bat  acknowledge  that  His  special  providence  has  been  with  us^ 
so  that  not  a  single  accident  or  mischance  has  happened  throughout. 
Ignorant  as  I  am  myself  of  the  details  of  each  separate  department  of  the 
work,  I  ieel  most  grateful  that  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  I  often  gaze  with  pleasure  at  the  tower,  with  its  pinnacles 
pomtrng  heavenward,  especially  when  seen  in  the*  light  of  the  sun  going 
down  in  the  west^  with  those  gorgeous  tints  which  mark  the  day's  decline 
io  our  clear  climate ;  or  when  all  the  bells  give  forth  a  cheerful  sound  of  a 
abbath-mom,  inviting  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  Gk>d.  To  friends  at  a 
distanoe  we  owe  more  than  we  can  ever  repay ;  to  many  of  their  kind  gifts 
IhaTO  referred  before,  and  would  now  only  add  Uie  mention  of  the  bequest 
of  an  aged  and  revered  friend,^  whose  legacy  of  250^.  has  most  opportunely 
assiited  in  the  completion  of  our  tower. 

The  day  may  come,  as  civilization  advances  and  strangers  flock  in,  when 
this  Btnicture  shall  give  place  to  another,  more  befitting  its  name,  and 
iDore  harmonizing   in    architecture   and   proportion  with    those   time- 
honoured  Cathedrals  which  are  the  glory  of  other  lands,  and  even  with 
thoae  already  erected  on  this  Continent.'    This  may  then  take  its  more  ap- 
/wvpriate  place  as  one  of  the  Parochial  churches.     In  the  mcantune,  it  may 
Ui  some  feeble  measure,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  with  something  of  a 
^raoefiil  adaptation  to  the  present  humbler  position  of  our  land,  fulfil  to  us 
^lie  purposes  of  a  Cathedral,  if  we  but  seek  in  it  God's  blessing,  and  find, 
^ceording  to  our  text  in  opening  it,  Jehovah  Shammah. 

It  woiidd  be  the  Mother  Church  of  the  scattered  churches  of  the  land. 

It  is  itself  one  of  ten  such,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

^?lie  first,  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  planted  more  than  seventy-five  years 

^^[0,  to  which  others  were  gradually  added.     Some  have  grown  rapidly  in 

importance  from  the  influx  of  population,  as  that  of  Toronto,  which  has 

thrown  off  two  Dioceses  since  we  have  been  among  .you,  and  still  contains 

the  largest  number  of  churches  after  these  two  subdivisions.   The  very  plan 

«f  our  interior  arrangement  was  intended  thus  to  speak  to  the  eye — the 

stalls  were  to  suggest  the  thought  of  the  ten  Dioceses — to  mark  a  definite 

historical  period  with  which  comparison  might  be  made  at  any  future 

time.'* 

Of  the  nmnber  of  the  clergy,  and  other  ecclesiastical  statistics,  he  speaks 
as  foUows  :— 

**  We  are  at  the  present  moment  twenty-three.  As  before,  I  have 
been  anxious  to  leave  all  in  Priest's  Orders.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  until  some  larger  influx  of  settlers  takes  place,  or  the 
population  gather  around  new  centres,  I  should  scarcely  look  to  our 
exceeding  twenty-five.  Only  one  European  labourer  has  been  added  to 
our  number,'  so  that  our  ordinations  stand  five  Deacons  and  six  Priests — 
in  those  ordained  Deacons,  the  Europeans  being  to  the  natives  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  four.  I  think  this  would  in  some  measure  prove  that  we 
are  seeking  to  do  our  part,  and  it  would,  I  humbly  imagine,  give  us  some 

1  J.  CUrke,  Esq.  Beaufoy  Terrace,  Maida  Vale,  a  highly  esteemed  member  of 
Si.  Paul's  Chapel,  Kilbum,  where  I  once  ministered  for  a  season. 

*  Eq>eoiaU7  the  cathedrals  of  Montreal  and  Fredericton. 

*  The  Bev.  T.  T.  Smith,  Stanley,  English  River. 
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claim  on  help  from  abroad.  It  would  be  very  culpable  remiameas  were  I 
not  to  mention  that  we  have  the  gratuitous  Benricea  of  <»ie  of  the  Oergj 
reported.^  We  have  been  looking  anziouslj  for  some  mooths  for  cm 
promised  us  by  the  Colonial  and  CantinentcU  Church  Socieiif,  We  notiee, 
tooy  in  the  account  of  a^  recent  diRmiiwal  from  the  Church  MiaaioDaij 
CoUege,  that  a  Catechist  is  set  apart  for  our  Diocese.^  The  airifal  of 
these  two  would  bring  us  up  to  twenty-fire,  the  number  we  hope  to  be 
able  on  an  average  to  maintain,  exactly  a  five-fDld  increase  in  the  fifteen 
years.  I  ought  perhaps  also  to  say,  that  we  hare  lost  the  servicee  of  die 
Bey.  Sobert  Hunt,  ai  the  Church  Misnonary  Society,  who  eame  out 
originally  with  myself.  His  memorial  will  be  the  striking  churdb  whieh 
he  succeeded  in  erecting  on  a  conmianding  pomt  on  the  English  riTer,  and 
Uie  ingenious  symbolical  system  which  he  thinks  would  not  only  lepreeenl 
the  various  Indian  tongues,  but  also  comprise  all  the  Yocal  souiids  possible 
in  human  language. 

The  number  confirmed  has  been  307  on  nine  different  occasionsy  giving 
an  average  of  34  in  each.  The  largest  number,  as  is  very  pleasant  to 
notice  in  such  a  Diocese  as  our  own,  was  at  the  Indian  settlement,  where 
79  were  presented.  There  would  have  been  an  addition  to  the  total,  had 
I  been  able,  as  in  former  years,  to  visit  more  laigely. 

Of  burial  grounds  we  have  consecrated  those  of  Headingley,  Weet- 
boume,  and  Fairford.  We  have  opened  a  new  church  at  Lapraiiie; 
another  built  through  the  untiring  energy  of  Archdeacon  Cochrane,  is,  I 
believe,  very  nearly  ready  to  be  opened,  these  two  churches  to  be  formed 
into  oue  united  parish.  A  church  and  burial-ground,  that  of  St.  Clement's, 
Mapleton,  will,  if  Gk>d  permit,  be  consecrated  in  the  course  of  next  wedL 
As  regards  the  future,  there  would  be  enough  to  do :  St.  PauFe  Chuidb 
must  be  rebuilt  ere  long,  and  a  new  one  be  reared  at  Headingley. 

Of  stations  opened  since  we  met,  we  think  with  very  peculiar  pleasure 
of  that  most  distant  point  now  gained  and  occupied,  Fort  Toucon, 
on  the  Bussian  frontier,  where  one  from  the  Bed  river,  who  may  therefore 
feel  himself  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  Missionary,  is  labouring,  and 
from  whom  the  accounts  of  the  docility  of  the  Indians  around,  continiie 
very  fovourable.  To  it  I  would  add  the  mention  of  the  station  of  Clare- 
mont,  at  Touchwood  Hills,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
but  of  which  even  those  uninterested  give  pleasing  reports,  where  our 
Catiechist,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  is,  I  hope,  doing  good  service.  A  second 
permanent  station  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Society  far  the  Propagation 
of  the  Ooepel,  that  of  Fort  Ellice,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  spot  of  growing 
importance,  as  it  must  almost  of  necessity  remain  ever  on  the  highway  of 
the  West  Churchill,  on  the  Hudson's  Bay,  is  occupied  by  the  Chwrfk 
Mitsianary  Society ,  through  the  liberality  of  a  Christian  layman,  who 
offered  to  contribute  100/.  per  annum  towards  that  object." 

The  Bishop  speaks  hopefully  of  the  progress  of  the  work  among  the 
Indians : — 

*'  May  it  not  be  the  due  and  set  time  for  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 

^  The  Rev.  Thomna  Cochrane,  Aasiitant  Minister  at  Laprerie. 

*  Mr.  R.  Phair  reached  the  Red  River  shortly  alter  the  delivery  of  the  OiMga 
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is  oar  knd  to  hear  the  jojiul  sound  ?  God  has  brought  us  near  them, 
and  thej  border  closely  on  the  Missions  ah-eadj  planted ;  is  not  that 
t  mirk  of  the  Divine  providence  ?  I  speak,  especially  of  the  Plain 
LidiADB,  how  near  us  in  several  points  !  of  the  Eskimos  and  Chippewjans, 
to  whom  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  seen  them  in  different  spots  seem 
much  drawn,  and  of  the  Xutchin  and  Loocheux  of  the  North,  who  appear 
dieerfollj  to  hail  any  overtures  made  to  them.  The  work  is  thus  a 
nigfatj  work,  and  not  for  man,  but  for  God ;  let  us  hear  Hig  encouraging 
icioe  Btying,  *  Go  forward/  " 
The  Bishop  is  about  to  leave  soon  for  England.  He  says : — 
''  Another  septennial  period  has  nearly  passed  away ;  in  a  very  few 
DODths  I  shall  have  completed  fifteen  years  in  the  Episcopate,  at  which 
time  I  had  always  intended  to  take  some  rest  and  repose.  In  leaving  you 
•gtiD,  it  is,  we  must  all  feel,  with  greater  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  as 
jean  roll  on.  As  on  the  former  occasion  I  left  the  senior,  so  now  I  leave 
the  junior  Archdeacon  in  charge." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  VICTORIA'S  ANNUAL  LETTEK. 

Thi  foUowiog  is  the  annual  letter  of  Uie  Bishop  of  Victoria,  reporting 
on  the  state  of  Sis  Diocese  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury : — 

"St.  Paul's  College,  Hong-Kong,  Jan.  18, 1864. 
Mt  Lobd  Archbishop, — In  presenting  my  Annual  Eeport  to  your 
Once  of  the  state  of  St.  Paul's  College,  I  have  few  facts  of  any  marked 
interest  to  bring  to  your  notice  after  the  full  details  of  my  last  year's 
report. 

Eight  Chinese  pupils  have  left  the  college  during  the  past  year  to  fill 
▼trioos  situations  as  interpreters  and  clerks  in  the  service  of  this  British 
Colonial  GK)verDment,  in  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  in  the 
eoDsular  ports,  or  in  lawyers'  offices  at  Hong-Kong.  Including  some 
recent  admissions,  we  have  at  the  present  time  forty  Chinese  pupils 
boarded  and  educated  in  the  college ;  and  ten  European  boys  admitted  as 
daj  scholars  to  the  Englbh  classes  in  the  school-room. 

The  course  of  education  is  the  same  as  in  former  years,  comprising 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  Chinese  and  English  reading,  writing, 
dictation,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  Scripture  history.  I 
bdoee  a  list  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  order  of  merit,  and  marks  of 
each  pupil  examined  at  our  last  Christmas  examination. 

In  August  last,  Mr.  J.  Fryer,  our  late  English  head  master,  left  us  for 
a  similar  work  at  Peking,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Reeve,  who 
arrived  in  the  same  month  from  the  Church  of  England  Metropolitan 
Training  College  at  Highbury. 

In  the  early  prospect  of  my  leaving  China  for  England,  I  have  arranged 
lor  the  Bev.  T.  Stringer,  M.A.,  late  of  Brasennose  College,  Oxford,  and 
now  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Hong-Kong,  to 
occopy  in  my  stead  the  warden*s  portion  of  the  building,  and  to  exercise 
a  general  control  over  the  college. 
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Our  missionary  services  in  the  college  chapel  are  snstainedy  and  the 
attendance  of  Chinese  has  increased.  Our  native  catechist  resident  in 
the  college,  Lo  Sdm-yucn,  was  ordained  hj  me  a  deacon  in  St.  John's 
Cathedral  on  Dccemher  21st  last,  amid  a  numerous  assemblage  of  Chinese 
worshippers,  the  Ordination  Service  being  conducted  altogether  in  their 
own  tongue. 

On  Eastcr-day  last  I  was  also  privileged  to  ordain  a  native  deacon, 
Dzaw  Tsdny-lad,  in  the  British  Consular  Church  at  Shanghai,  in  the 
presence  of  several  Chinese  Christians,  34  of  whom  partook  of  the  Holy 
Communion  on  the  occasion. 

Two  Chinese  deacons  ordained,  and  60  Chinese  converts  confirmed 
by  me  (here  and  at  Ningpo)  have  been  among  the  more  cheering  events 
of  the  past  year,  1863.  The  formal  opening  of  the  new  Diocesan  Native 
Female  School -building,  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  cost  of  its  erection 
(above  8,000  dollars),  and  the  admission  of  thirty  Chinese  girls,  are  also 
among  the  encouragements  which  deserve  my  grateful  mention. 

The  former  pupils  of  St.  Paul's  College  have  recently  originated  among 
themselves  the  pix>ject  of  a  **  St.  Paul's  Institute,"  combining  the  social 
and  literary  objects  of  a  club,  and  designed  to  unite  in  a  charitable 
brotherhood  the  late  scholars  of  St.  Paul's  College.  Above  3,000  dollan 
are  ready  to  be  contributed  by  sixty  members  for  the  object.  I  lately 
headed  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  his  Excellency,  the  Acting 
Governor,  through  whom  they  have  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  free  grant  of  a  building  site.  They  propose 
to  elect  the  Eev.  Lo  Sam-yuen  to  the  office  of  chaplain  and  treasurer. 
It  will  be  a  subject  of  great  regret  if,  through  the  high  price  of  land  fit 
for  building  sites  in  the  city,  this  interesting  project  should  ultimately  be 
abandoned. 

On  Christmas-day,  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five  communicants  in  our 
cathedra],  one-third  consisted  of  native  Christians.  The  newly-ordained 
Chinese  deacon  officiated  in  his  surplice  with  the  other  clergy  in 
administering  the  elements. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  to  your  Grace  that  the  past  year,  1863, 
has  been,  both  in  an  educational  and  a  missionary  point  of  view,  one  of 
marked  and  decisive  progress ;  and  that,  while  the  outward  machinery  has 
been  extended,  I  trust  that  the  more  important  spiritual  results  have  been 
equally  perceptible. 

I  remain,  my  Lord  Archbishop, 

Your  Grace's  obedient  humble  Servant, 

G.  Victoria." 


THE  NATAL  PASTORALS. 

Ths  following  Pastoral  has  been  addressed  by  the  South  African 
Episcopate. 

"  To  the  Clergy  and  faithful  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Natal : — 

Brethben  in  Christ — We  think  it  our  duty  to  inform  you  that, 
after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
your  Bishop  has  not  been  charged  falsely  with  erroneous  teaching,  that  he 
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iuA  openlj  proclaimed  opinions  which  are  at  yariance  with  the  helief  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages,  and  of  our  own  branches  of  it  in  particular,  and 
are,  in  our  judgment,  subversive  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  consequence 
of  this  it  has  been  the  painful  duty  of  the  Metropolitan,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  such  other  Bishops  of  the  province  as  could  convenientlj 
be  assembled,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  as  Bishop  of  Natal,  unless  he 
shall  within  a  specified  time  retract  the  false  teaching  which  has  been 
condemned.  Should  he,  by  God's  grace,  be  led  to  see  the  grievous  errors 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  to  renounce  them,  we  shall  have  won  back  a 
brother  to  the  &ith,  and  your  Bishop  shall  be  restored  to  you.  Should 
he  refuse  to  do  this,  he  will  no  longer  have  any  authority  £rom  Christ  or 
his  Church  to  bear  rule  in  the  Church  of  Natal,  or  in  any  way  to  minister 
in  Divine  offices;  and  the  clergy  will  be  released  from  dieir  vow  of 
canonical  obedience  to  him,  and  will  not  be  at  liberty  in  any  way  to 
recognise  him  as  their  Bishop.  Let  us  earnestly  pray  to  God  that  he  may 
be  recovered,  and  yet  again  uphold  that  faith  which  he  once  pledged 
himself  to  maintain,  'but  which  of  late  he  has  sought  to  overthrow.  We 
are  not  unmindful,  brethren,  of  the  sorrows,  and  anxieties,  and  perplexities, 
which  have  come  npon  you,  through  the  falling  away  from  the  faith  of 
jour  chief  pastor.  It  is  our  desire  to  bear  you  continually  in  remem- 
brance before  the  throne  of  grace,  that  not  being  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
every  wind  of  vain  doctrine,  you  may  stand  fast  in  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  as  that  faith  has  been  held  and  taught  by  the  Church  from 
the  beginning,  and  may  walk  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is 
possibie  that  your  Bishop  may  return  to  Natal  before  receiving  the 
^Metropolitan's  Judgment.  If  so,  you  will  remember  that  the  sentence 
does  not  take  effect  until  the  1 6th  of  April  next,  when  the  period  for 
i^tiuctation  will  have  expired.  Commending  you  very  earnestly  to  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  Gk)d,  we  are,  dear  brethren,  your  faithful 
servants  in  Christ 

^'  Capetown,   Metropolitan;    H.  Gbahamstown;    Edwabd,   Bishop 
Orange  Free  State. 

Bishop's  Court,  Capetown,  Deo.  17, 1868." 

A  Pastoral  has  also  been  forwarded  from  England  ''  to  the  Laity  of 

^e  Diooese  of  Natal,"  by  Bishop  Colenso,  announcing  his  intention  to 

'  return  to  his  Diocese,"  there  to  ''  maintain  his  rights  in  the  face  of  the 

^bitrary  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  and  his  threat  of 

^xeonmiunication ." 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  GOULBURN  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

On  the  arrival  at  Sydney  of  Dr.  Mesac  Thomas,  the  Bishop  of  the  new 
Diocese  of  Goulbum,  an  address  of  welcome  was  presented  to  him  from  the 
clergy  of  the  Diocese.  The  address  stated : — "  We  regard  the  subdivision 
of  this  Diocese  which  has  been  recently  effected,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  South  and  South- Western  Districts  into  a  new  See,  as  a  measure 
which  is  calculated  to  prove  highly  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
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religion  in  this  colony.  Dean  Cowper  in  presenting  it  said : — **  Some 
of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the  first  Bishop  of  Australia  mn 
consecrated  ;  it  is  not  quite  twenty-eight  years  since  his  Lordahip  arrifed 
on  these  shores ;  and  now,  I  think  the  original  Diocese  orer  wludi  lie 
presided  has  been  divided  into  thirteen  Sees." 

The  Bishop  of  Goulbum,  in  responding  to  the  address,  remarked  on 
the  numbers  lost  to  the  Church  through  the  lack  of  clergy  in  the  Colonies, 
and  stated : — *^  There  are  five  clergymen  that  I  have  secured,  in  addition 
to  one  that  I  have  procured  from  my  beloved  friend  the  Metropolitaa, 
making  six,  for  whom  I  have  to  make  provision.  My  chaplain,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Lillingston,  is  with  me,  and  there  are  three  clergymen  who  will  be 
on  their  way  out  by  this  time,  and  I  trust  will  arrive  in  sneceasion,  so 
that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  locating  them  in  their  BereaX 
missions." 

The  presentation  of  this  addi^ess  was  witnessed  by  the  Bishop  ol 
Sydney,  as  Bishop  Thomas's  Metropolitan,  and  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  laity ;  of  the  latter  Messrs.  Kemp,  Chisholm,  and  C.  Campbdl, 
added  their  congratulations  to  those  of  the  Metropolitan. — Sydney 
Morning  Herald. 


THE  LETTERS-PATENT  OF  THE  SEE  OF  ADELATDK 

The  article  entitled  ^'  The  Colonial  Episcopate,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Revim 
for  October  last,  contained  a  passage  on  the  legal  position  of  the  Churdb 
in  South  Australia,  on  which  the  Adelaide  Church  Chronicle  thus  re- 
marks : — 

**  There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  ridicule  in  the  way  in  which  the  artick 
treats  the  course  pursued  by  our  Legislature  when  application  waa  made 
to  them  to  ratify  our  consensual  compact  by  law : — '  That  Legislature,  the 
child  of  Molesworth  and  of  Wakefield,  the  very  finest  embodiment  d 
philosophical  radicalism,  took  the  alarm  at  once.  The  colony  waa  founded 
on  anti-State  and  Church  principles.  To  recognise  the  existence  of  anj 
church  at  all,  even  in  the  recital  of  an  Act,  might  not  this  be  tampering 
with  the  evil  thing?*  The  reviewer  speaks  more  gravely  of  *  local  legis- 
latures, composed  of  men  of  other  persuasions,  and  either  indifferent,  w 
actuated  by  the  lingering  spirit  of  ancient  hostility,'  refusing  to  listen  U 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  when  they  come, '  not  to  ask  foi 
exclusive  rights  or  privileges,  but  merely  for  power  to  govern  themselves. 
He  has  failed,  however,  to  see  clearly  where  we  are  hampered.  Oui 
consensual  compact  has  a  'substantial' — nay,  a  sure — foundation,  unti 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  See.  But  should  any  succeeding  bishop  refuse  U 
summon,  or  to  act  with  the  Synod,  we  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchy ;  for  th< 
law  of  the  colony  gives  the  bishop  no  power  in  cases  of  discipline ;  hi 
only  means  of  action  is  through  the  Synod.  It  is  true  that  the  probability 
that  any  bishop  would  thus  throw  away  his  only  mode  of  exercising 
authority  is  infinitesimally  small — so  small,  that  but  for  one  circumstance 
we  might  disregard  it.  But  here  is  the  gist  of  our  difiiculty :  While  th< 
possibility  exists,  the  Synod  can  have  no  legal  perpetuity,  cannot  beconM 
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A  bodj  eorporate,  and  cannot  hold  property  given  for  the  Church.  If  we 
Dominated  our  own  hiahops  (and  we  have  no  wish  to  do  so)  we  should  not 
ezpeiience  this  embarraasment.  We  could  then  provide  that  the  bishop 
oominAted  should,  at  his  oonsecrationy  sign  the  consensual  compact.  Our 
SjDod  would  in  itself  have  the  elements  of  perpetuity,  and  we  should 
hare  the  same  power  of  governing  ourselves  as  other  religious  communi- 
tiea  But,  while  the  Crown  nominates,  we  have  no  absolute  security  that 
the  Inshop  will  sign  our  compact.  We  have  a  very  strong  conviction,  but 
not  Buch  an  absolute  certainty  as  will  give  perpetuity  to  the  Synod. 

With  a  view  of  freeing  ourselves  from  this  entanglement,  the  Crown 
was  petitioned  to  insert  a  clause  in  future  Letters-Patent,  recognising  our 
fuidainental  provisions.  In  reply  to  this,  a  despatch  has  been  received, 
which  will  be  laid  before  Synod.  We  may  state,  from  authority,  that 
though,  for  grave  and  weighty  reasons,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
dedine  to  accede  to  our  request,  they  evince  every  desire  to  remove  all 
other  impediments.  It  is  stated  that,  in  all  future  Letters-Patent,  '  such 
authority  will  be  conferred  on  the  Bishop  as  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
the  colony  he  may  be  enabled  to  exercise,  so  far  as  by  the  laws  or  customs 
of  the  T^m,  or  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
maj  he  held  to  require  any  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.'  With 
this  we  must  for  the  present  be  content.  We  may,  perhaps,  devise  some 
means  of  giving  legal  perpetuity  to  Synod.  In  the  meantime,  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  few  concluding  lines  of  the 
article  in  the  JEdinburgh  Review  : — '  Meanwhile,  the  episcopal  authorities 
can  hot  struggle  on  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  substituting  the  machinery 
of  persuasion  and  consent  for  that  of  established  jurisdiction.  And  if  it 
is  abundantly  necessary  that  they  should  remember  how  unfitting  arrogant 
pretensions,  or  rash  attempts  to  extend  their  sphere  of  action,  are  in  the 
cases  of  functionaries  so  slenderly  armed  with  power  as  themselves,  much 
more  should  their  subordinates  be  on  their  guard  against  allowing  the 
fpirit  of  opposition,  or  the  pride  of  independence,  or  self-will  in  things 
indifferent,  to  set  them  in  hostility  to  rulers  who  so  peculiarly  stand  in 
need  of  affectionate  support  and  encouragement.' " 


THE  MELANESIAN  MISSION. 

Bishop  Pattbson,  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  has  been  payings 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  his  long-expected  visit  to  the  Australian  con- 
tinent.    At  Adelaide  he  was  presented  with  an  address  from  the  Bishop, 
Clergy,  and  Lay  Synodsmen  of  the    diocese;    and    wherever   he    has 
come,  ineetings  have  been  held  in  which  his  eloquence  has  succeeded  in 
arouung  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 
''Hitherto,"  says  the  Adelaide  Church  Chronicle^  ''the  expenditure  for 
the  Mission  schooner,  the  support  of  the  Melanesian  sdiolars,  and  the 
missionary  clergy,  including  the  Bishop  himself,  has  been  provided  princi- 
pally from  private  funds  and  the  liberality  of  the  pertomd  friends  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work.    Miss  Young,  the  authoress  of  the  "  Daisy  Chain/' 
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may  be  mentioned  as  having  given  the  whole  proJU  of  that  work  (abofe 
2,000/.)  to  the  Miadon.  rHie  time,  however,  as  we  tmst,  u  now  oone 
when  the  dioceses  of  Australia  will  claim  for  themselves  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  a  work  thus  providentially  placed  in  their  hands." 

IVom  the  reports  before  us  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Bishop  Patteson 
in  the  Australian  meetings,  we  select  the  following  as  given  in  the 
Melbourne  Argus : — 

''  Bishop  Patteson  said  that  he  could  not  enter  upon  his  subject  without 
aUusion  to  the  founder  of  the  missionary  work  among  the  Melanesian 
Islands,  whose  example  he  hoped  to  follow,  and  whose  society  he  had  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  for  many  years — ^he  meant  Bishop  Selwyn.  He  would 
never  have  been  fitted  for  his  work,  or  disabused  of  the  conventional  notions 
of  heathenism,  but  for  that  admirable  man.  He  would  draw  his  heareiV 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Fiji  Islands  divided  the  ardiipelagos 
of  the  South  Pacific  into  two  great  sections — the  eastern  groups  constitu- 
ting what  is  called  Polynesia,  while  the  western  portion  is  commonly 
known  as  Melanesia.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  languages  in  Melanesia  necessitated  the  adoption  of  an  excep- 
tional mode  of  missionary  enterprise,  but  the  only  method  that  could  be 
successfully  carried  out.  Polynesia  was  comparatively  healthy;  fever, 
ague,  and  such  like  complaints,  being  almost  unknown,  and  all  the  islanderB 
spoke  dialects  of  a  language  which  was  so  common  to  all  that  each  could 
understand  the  other  after  a  very  little  trouble.  But  in  Melanesia  the 
climate  is  such  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  the  permanent  location 
of  any  missionary  at  present  on  any  one  island.  This  was  not  for  want  of 
wiU,  but  the  effect  of  a  due  regard  to  the  economy  of  human  life.  Fever, 
ague,  jungle  fever,  and  low  fever,  were  so  prevalent,  that  he  could  not 
undertiEike  the  responsibility  of  placing  any  missionary  on  any  one  island 
for  long.  A  few  months  almost  always  laid  them  up.  Doubtless  the 
meeting  had  heard  of  some  missionaries  who  had  resided  in  some  few 
islands  in  Melanesia  for  some  time.  This  was  the  case  in  two  islands  of 
the  Loyalty  Group,  which,  being  simply  coral  reefs  upheaved,  and  without 
any  dense  vegetation,  were  the  sanatoriums  of  that  part  of  the  South 
Pacific.  Here  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  laboured 
fer  many  years  in  health.  In  another  island,  where  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries laboured,  the  character  of  the  climate  was  also  somewhat  more 
favourable  than  was  found  to  be  the  case  more  to  the  north ;  but  these 
were  exceptions.  In  the  island  of  Tanna,  for  instance,  he  had  seen  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Paton,  with  whom  they  were  fiEuniliar,  laid  up  with  sickness,  and 
yet  refusing  to  leave  his  work,  because  of  the  good  his  presence  might  do. 
In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  Good  Words  were  was  an  account  of  the 
last  voyage  of  the  John  Williams,  when,  of  five  married  couples  who  had 
been  located  on  three  of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  only  four  widows 
wore  found  alive.  The  ¥rriter  himself  drew  the  conclusion  that  sudi  a 
method  of  employing  teachers  ought  not  to  be  pursued.  They  all  knew 
of  the  island  of  Erromanga,  where  John  Williams  and  Mr.  Harris  were 
killed  80  long  ago,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grordon  only  three  years  since,  just 
ten  days  before  he  (the  speaker)  landed  there  and  read  the  burial  service 
over  their  grave.    Here,  however,  there  was  no  dense  vegetation  to  induce 
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malaru^  and  the  hill  country  was  less  unhealthy  than  the  islands  to  the  north. 

The  question  then  arose,  how  was  the  Word  of  Gt>d  to  he  introduced  here  ? 

He  could  tell  them  many  things  concemmg  the  evil  characters  of  the 

iglindersy  and,  without  dweUing  on  horrors,  he  would  mention  a  few  cases. 

In  the  Solomon  Group  he  had  slept  with  a  chief,  on  the  ridgepole  of  whose 

hut  hang  twenty-seven  skulls  near  an  oven,  the  purpose  of  which  he  would 

not  indicate.     There  was  no  dealing  with  this  man,  whom  he  had  failed 

to  penoade  not  to  go  to  war  to  add  to  his  ghastly  collection.     He  knew  of 

one  intelligent  hoy  who  had  strangled  hb  mother  on  his  father's  death. 

Tliere  infiinticide,  suicide,  and  hurying  alive,  were  common.  Girls  jumped 

from  difib  with  th^  children,  young  men  hung  themselves,  women  swam 

out  to  sea  to  he  eaten  hy  sharks,  and  all  hecause  they  were  without  self- 

oontrol,  and^unahle  to  hear  a  few  moments'  anxiety,  pain,  or  grief.   Wars 

were  perpetual,  and  feuds  were  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

Li  most  of  the  islands  there  were  no  great  chiefe,  and  each  man  did  what 

was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  .  .  .  The  mode  of  procedure  was  something  like 

this.   He  would  go  to  some  island  with  a  bright  coral  heach,  luxuriant 

vegetation,  all  manner  of  fruits,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nuts,  appearing  in  the 

foliage;  leaping  cascades,  and  hills  2,000  or  3,000  feet  high  covered  with 

forest.    He  would  approach  the  heach  in  a  boat,  wade  or  swim  ashore, 

leariog  the  boat  at  a  little  distance  as  a  mode  of  retreat,  and  there  meet 

partJes  of  armed  men  drawn  up,  without  women  and  children  near,  and 

bejond  these  it  would  be  impossible  to  go.     A  few  fish-hooks  would  bo 

gireo  away,  a  few  names  learned,  and  then  he  would  leave ;  but  let  his 

hearers  mark  the  result.     Six  months  afterwards,  he  would  go  to  that 

vkoAf  would  be  received  kindly,  and  eventually  allowed  to  take  away  a 

iK)j  or  80.     Thus,  through  Gbd's  providence,  during  the  past  ten  or 

twelre  years,   they  had    got    180   or  200  boys  from   thirty    islands 

or  more,  and  speaking  twenty-five  languages,  m  their  school  in  New 

Zealand.     These  boys  were  living  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  when 

they  went  back  to  Uieir  friends  they  opened  up  the  way  for  missionary 

work  by  talking  of  the  kindness  they  had  received,  the  manner  of  life  of 

the  white  men,  who  lived  without  fighting  as  the  islanders  did.     With  the 

languages  thus  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  way  opened,  the  plan  which 

had  been  found  the  only  one  applicable  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  west  coast 

d  Africa,  had  to  be  adopted,  where  natives  of  African  tribes  were  now 

trained  up  to  become  the  missionaries  of  their  own  countrymen.     There 

were  few  other  difficulties  to  be  met  with.    As  for  the  question  of  the 

capacity  of  ^e  natives  to  receive  Christianity,  he  regarded  it  as  an  insult  to 

the  majesty  of  Gbd  to  doubt  any  one's  capacity  for  receiving  the  blessings 

of  redemption.     As  for  dangers,  he  had  rarely  experienced  them,  for  he 

could  not  speak  of  dangers  which  were  less  than  those  dared  by  many  not 

much  more  than  half  his  age  during  the  present  troubles  in  New  Zealand. 

So  docile  and  affectionate  were  the  natives  when  their  confidence  had  once 

been  gained,  that  he  knew  in  some  islands  they  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of 

his  head,  and  the  boys  he  had  taken  away,  ho  believed,  would  follow  him 

anywhere.     In  one  voyage,  he  had  landed  eighty  times,  and  thirty  times 

on  places  never  before  visited,  as  far  as  he  knew,  by  the  white  man. 

Seven  times  was  he  allowed  to  come  away,  bringing  natives  from  the  places 
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he  had  never  hefbre  visited.  Once  he  had  landed  a  second  time  on  la 
kland  from  which  he  had  previoualj  taken  awaj  a  kd  who  had  died  whik 
absent,  and  yet  the  natives  understood  that  he  would  not  have  retained  tboi 
defenceless  had  he  been  the  cause  of  the  lad*8  death.  To  show  the  dis- 
crimination which  the  people  exercised  in  recognising  friends  or  ibes,  the 
right  rev.  speaker  narrated  how  at  Three  Hills  Islands  the  natives  had  at 
once  perceived  the  difference  between  him  and  the  people  who  Game  then 
in  a  vessel  to  trade,  and  shot  a  young  chief.  Yet  the  same  men  wen 
barbarous  enough.  One  man  he  knew  buried  his  father  alive,  and  came 
every  day  for  three  days  to  see  whether  he  was  still  living,  till  on  the  fourth 
day  the  old  man  made  no  answer,  and  was  taken  to  be  dead.  In  the  sams 
island  a  chief  named  Matari  died,  and  his  four  wives  were  buried  alive  with  him. 
But  yet  they  were  well  able  to  discriminate  enough  to  lead  to  the  eonvic- 
tion  that  their  minds  could  be  opened  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  A 
school  was  established  now  in  New  Zealand  for  these  native  youths,  but  the 
mischief  was,  that  when  the  islands  were  left  for  a  few  months  there  was  a 
danger  of  these  young  persons  relapsing  into  heathenism ;  they  could  only 
be  reclaimed  with  difficulty.  What  was  wanted  was  central  places  for  work, 
and  men  and  means.  He  would  like  to  have  schools  in  ten  different  dnsten 
of  islands,  under  ten  different  English  clergymen,  each  with  hb  trained 
band  of  scholars.  What  might  be  done  was  shown  in  the  case  of  Idota,  or 
Sugar  Loaf  Island.  Some  six  years  ago  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  thoogfat 
it  wiser  not  to  land  there ;  but  now  seven  young  persons  from  that  group 
were  baptized  and  confirmed,  and  many  others  were,  he  trusted,  soon  to  be 
baptized  The  natives  were  relinquishing  their  old  horrible  customs,  peace 
was  gradually  being  established  in  the  different  villages,  and  Christian 
teaching  was  being  carried  forward.  When  he  found  men  changing  their 
habits — peace  instead  of  war,  confidence  instead  of  suspicion,  and  old  men 
saying  that  a  power  like  a  south  wind  was  sweeping  away  superstition,  even 
though  there  were  no  great  professions  of  Christianity,  he  could  not — and 
who  should? — doubt  that  Chrbt's  power  was  already  manifesting  itself 
among  them.  All  this  was  enough  to  excite  the  keenest  h<^»eB,  but  still 
their  hands  were  tied.  Several  central  spots  were  ready,  but  he  had  not 
the  means  to  occupy  them.  He  hoped  the  people  of  Australia  would 
remember  thb.  They  were  nearer  to  Melanesb  tiian  New  Zealand ;  the 
latter  place  being  only  adopted  because  it  was  Bishop  Selwyn  who  had  the 
initiation  of  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  aix^bbhop  of  that  day. 
Even  now  he  (the  speaker)  was  on  hb  way  to  Queensland,  to  inquire  about 
the  possibility  of  establbhing  a  branch  school  on  that  eastern  coast  at  some 
future  time.  There  the  trade  wind  would  enable  him  to  take  missionaries 
who  might  be  suffering  from  fevers  from  the  various  blands  to  healthy  ^pote 
in  a  few  days,  whereas  he  could  scarcely  beat  in  five  weeks  against  the 
trades  to  New  Zealand ;  and  many  men  had  he  seen  sadly  foiling  because 
they  were  so  long  in  coming  to  cooler  climates.  He  thanked  God  for  being 
able  to  speak  to  thb  assemblage  and  the  Australian  churches,  and  he 
ardently  desired  that  they  would  regard  the  granting  of  aid  to  these  missions 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  regular  duty.  He  did  not  wish  to  withdraw 
their  hands  and  thoughts  firom  their  special  charges — the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  and  the  Chinese — but  they  might  and  ought  to  do 
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iomething  for  the  Melanesian  mission.  New  Zealand  was  doing  its  dntj, 
and  400/.  or  500/.  could  be  expected  from  them  annually  for  the  work.  The 
demised  Maoriea  in  Taranaki,  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  sent  13/.,  and 
It  t  Maori  gjnod  held  last  year,  by  Bishop  Williams,  one  of  the  oldest 
niniooflries  in  New  Zealand,  17/.  was  collected  for  those  whom  the  Maorics 
oiled  their  heathen  brethren.  Even  the  Pitcaimers,  in  Norfolk  Island, 
applied  him,  without  charge,  with  the  salt  beef  he  needed ;  and  in  the  face 
flf  ill  this,  what  was  Australia,  what  was  Victoria  going  to  do  ?  The  Bishop 
eonebded  his  speech  with  a  warm  appeal  to  his  audience  on  behalf  of  a 
work  which  he  belieyed  was  being  carried  out  in  the  only  practicable  way, 
ind  on  which  Grod's  blessing  appeared  to  rest.  He  hoped  to  commence 
itatioDB  similar  to  that  at  Mota  next  winter  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  the 
Solomon  Islands,  Qod  knowing  that  there  were  many  other  places  where  ho 
ought  to  be  commencing  sister  schools  on  the  same  plan.  But  what  could 
he  do?  Already  the  mission  was,  properly  speaking,  chargeable  with  a 
luge  debt,  and  yet  the  expenses  could  not  be  curtailed.  The  cost  of  the 
leuel  could  not  be  reduced  below  650/.  per  annum,  which,  including  six 
moDthi'  wages  and  provisions  for  the  crew,  was  not  much  for  a  vessel  of 
■inetj  tona.  The  living  could  not  be  cheaper,  the  buildings  used  more 
ample,  or  the  clothing  required  more  economical.  He  left  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  his  hearers,  feelmg  assured  that  he  could  rely  on  them  with 
certainty  for  help,  both  by  their  prayers  and  their  alms.  He  should  consider 
himielf  a  trustee  of  any  funds  Uiat  might  be  given  to  him,  and  would  give 
regular  information  of  what  was  being  done.  More  than  all,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  induce  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  to  come  and  plead  the  cause 
himaelf.    The  right  rev.  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  loud  applause." 
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The  Rev.  G.  P.  Despard  went  on  to  say  : 

"  As  in  Patagonia,  so  in  Fireland,  Gt>d  directed  the  way  of  our  feet.    In 
1830  four  natives  were  brought  to  England  by  good  Admiral  Fitzroy. 
Three  had  been  taken  as  hostages  for  a  stolen  boat,  viz.  two  men  and  a 
riri,  of  the  Alikhooly  tribe,  and  a  boy,  purchased  for  five  pearl  buttons, — 
m  tribe  was  the  Yeppoc,  his  age  fourteen  years.     Three  survived  to 
return,  after  two  years'  absence ;  the  two  Alikhoolips  and  the  Yeppoc — Jim 
fiuttoD,  aa  nicknamed  bv  the  sailors.     The  very  kind  treatment  they  had 
always  received,  established  in  their  minds  a  persuasion  very  favourable  of 
the  goodness  of  the  English  character,  and  the  pains  taken  in  their  teaching 
rendered  them  capable  to  understand  and  speak  our  tongue.     So  we  con- 
cluded, could  these,  or  any  one  of  them  be  found,  we  should  have  much 
help  with  their  countrymen.   In  1 855  Jim  Button  was  found,  and  declared 
himself  mindful  of  the  good  English,  and  of  his  many  friends  among  them. 
Those  in  charge  of  our  schooner  at  that  visit  were  ill-fitted  to  benefit  by 
this  disooveiy ;  so  tiie  poor  fellow  was  left  in  his  cove,  and  with  his  people. 
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When  we  went  that  way  next  time,  our  desire  was  to  find  him ;  but  we 
were  not  permitted  to  draw  the  yessel  eo  far ;  wind  fiuled,  and  adferae  tide 
preyailed,  and  we  were  fain  to  make  our  first  acquaintance  with  man  in 
his  lowest  state  among  the  natives  of  the  eastward  of  the  Beagle  Channel. 
Here  we  anchored  in  a  cozy  harbour,  called  by  us  Cinco  Mai,  and  got  out 
our  boat  for  shore.  Ere  we  reached  it,  a  strange  canoe  came  round  a 
point  in  our  view,  filled  with  beings  looking  more  like  black  mops,  set  19 
on  a  row  of  stout  posts,  than  men.  Mop  No.  1  jumped  and  flung  his  anm 
about  frantically,  and  shouted  with  stentor  power,  ^  Yammaschoona  bah !' 
Fear  at  the  sight  and  sound  befell  the  heart  of  our  captain,  and  he  coun- 
selled swift  return  to  shelter ;  but  this  was  too  absurd  from  the  fiioe  of  four 
unarmed  savages,  two  being  old  women.  We  rested  on  our  oars,  and  tilie 
canoe,  with  people  only  fast  jabbering,  came  up.  They  took  fiith  eager- 
ness, but  without  expression  of  gratitude,  our  presents,  and  by-and-by  we 
prosecuted  our  passage  to  the  shore. 

Here  wo  were  met  by  several  nude  figures  from  the  bush.  They  showed 
no  objection  to  our  visit.  Indeed,  by  their  smiles  and  laughter  they 
encouraged  it.  Curiosity  was  mutual ;  they  showed  it  in  their  looks  and 
gestures,  and  they  exercised  it  on  our  &ces,  hands,  and  dress.  Our  hearts 
were  full  of  kindness  towards  them,  and  of  hopes,  too,  that  some  day  these 
beings,  evidently  of  our  race,  of  capable  minds,  and  of  immortal  souk, 
might  be  our  brethren  in  the  family  of  Jesus.  Without  interpreter,  or 
book,  or  man,  what  must  we  do  to  converse  with  them?  Why,  try  at 
once !  So  thinking,  we  stooped,  and  picking  up  an  empty  limpit  shdl, 
showed  it  to  our  chattering  companion — ^  Tersho-in,'  sidd  he.  What's 
tcrsho-in  ? — the  shell,  hand  holding  it,  or  the  presentation ;  or  is  it  an 
expression  of  contempt  for  the  article,  or  of  annoyance  at  tiie  offer?  Well 
try  again:  we  picked  up  and  showed  a  piece  of  wood.  'Tersho-in? 
Bare,'  (cluck)  and  head  shaken.  Now  we  tried  a  stone  with  ^  Tersho-in?' 
*  Baro,'  and  other  signs  of  negation  repeated.  Again  we  present  our 
shell — '  Tersho-in  ? '  '  Olo-eye,'  with  a  nod.  Suspending  stUl  our  con- 
clusion about  this  word's  meaning,  we  took  a  walk,  accompanied  by  a. 
Firelander,  not  in  silence,  but  with  me  speaking  in  English  for  him  \» 
imitate,  and  him  in  Firelandic  for  me  of  course  to  understand.  We  patted 
him  on  the  breast,  to  say,  I  like  you — ^you  are  a  good  fellow ;  ana  then 
he  patted  us  similarwise,  to  express  the  same  sentiment.  He  took  oar 
hand,  covered  with  a  cloth  glove,  and  then  looked  at  his  own,  conudering 
that,  however  his  hand  and  mine  agreed  in  fingers,  there  was  one  great 
difference, — ^that  whereas  his  hand  had  the  same  skin  as  his  face,  light 
brown  in  colour,  ours  had  a  black  and  hairy  covering,  quite  different  fiiom 
our  pale  face.  As  he  studied,  we  quietly  drew  off  our  glove,  and  when  it 
was  removed  he  started  in  surprise  at  the  phenomenon — *  a  man  takes  the 
skin  off  his  hand  and  smiles.' 

Now  came  we  to  another  shell  like  the  former,  and  without  sign  or 
question  say,  '  Tcrsho-in.'  He  picks  up  the  shell  and  gives  it  to  us,  and 
this  convinces  us  of  the  important  fact,  that  this  is  indeed  the  Firelandic 
name  for  a  limpit-shell.  But  one  word  gained  gets  another  and  another, 
30  by  signs  and  mimic  actings  we  add  to  our  vocabulary.  By  presents, 
kind  looks,  and  deeds,  we  became  familiar  to  the  people. 
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From  Ciooo  Mai  we  went  to  Lennox  Island,  and  then  to  Picton  Island ; 
in  eidi  place  we  had  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  we  going  without 
eeniple  into  their  wigwams  and  canoes;  they  coming,  equally  without 
boitition,  into  our  schooner  and  hoats.  We  helped  them  with  ducks  to 
dt,  allot  by  our  guns ;  ^ey  aided  us  in  filling  up  water-casks,  and  carrying 
poln  for  our  fences,  as  at  Cranmer.  We  failed  in  getting  any  to  come 
thither  with  us,  because  we  knew  not  how  to  ask  them,  and  to  let  ihem 
nndentand  what  we  wanted  them  for. 

The  next  visit  of  our  schooner  under  the  missionary  care  of  Young 
ASen  (Gardner,  succeeded  to  bring  Jim  Button,  his  wife,  and  three 
diildien,  to  live  in  Cranmer  for  five  moons. 

When  we  saw  him,  we  augured  good  for  our  prospects.  He  would 
hnnself  be  our  teacher  in  the  language,  ways,  and  opinions  of  his  people ; 
whikt  leaching  him,  his  wife  and  two  children  (one  was  very  young) 
would  be  banning  to  enlighten  Fireland.  Then  with  their  return,  through 
Ins  report  of  our  kind  treatment,  our  fame  would  spread  among  his  people, 
lod  in  future  it  would  be  easy  to  get  o^ers  over. 

Ajb  we  calculated,  so  it  came  to  pass.     This  man  taught  us  many  words, 
asd  amongst  them  the  important  expression  for  '  What  is  this  ? '     He  re- 
membered England,  and  the  things  he  had  learnt  in  his  short  stay.     Two 
ordioil  points  of  religion— creation  of  all  things  by  one  God,  and  the  mission 
of  God's  Son — ^were  of  these ;  and  he  said  he  spoke  to  his  people  of  them, 
but  they  were  ^  great  fool ;  no  sabe.'    Small  blame  to  them ;  for  Jim  taught 
f      tkology  in  English — a  *  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people.'    His  son 
viB  a  bright  lad,  and  took  pleasure  in  seeing  our  labours,  and  in  turns 
^BBisting.     His  daughter — ^Passa-wuUa-cuds-keep-a — was  intelligent  and 
^^  pretty ;  a  great  pet  with  my  f&mily.    To  keep  these  a  longer  time  for 
^dneation,  I  much  desired  and  asked  Jim  to  allow  it     Jim  said,  *  I,  your 
^l^ogfater,  ma  girl,  stay  with  my  daughters ;  eat,  sleep,  live,  learn  with 
Uiem.    Oy  Hy,  very  good  girl — cook,  make  shirt,  wash  for  you.'     *  Very 
^fnd.    Let  your  daughter  stay  with  me.'    *  Yess ;  very  good.     Your 
daughter  go  with  me,  my  daughter  stay  with  you.'     A  bargain  whose 
advantages  methought  were  all  on  one  side,  I  need  not  say  whose.     The 
^on  oould  not  remain,  because  he  would  cry  too  much  if  parted  from  his 
iMuents ;  so  Jim  returned  and  his  family,  and  we  saw  them  home. 

In  Woollya,  his  native  cove,  we  stayed  four  weeks,  every  day  in  inter- 
eouTBe  with  natives.  We  constructed  a  house  of  indigenous  materials,  after 
our  &shion,  to  improve  their  architecture.  We  distributed  a  large  quantity 
of  garments  amongst  them,  as  payment  for  assistance.  We  went  alone  in 
thor  forests ;  we  trusted  our  boat,  our  lives,  in  their  hands,  and  neither 
feared,  nor  had  reason  to  fear,  any  ill  from  them. 

Our  late  guests  reported  favourably,  so  that,  had  we  desired,  we  might 
have  filled  our  craft  with  willing  emigrants ;  but  we  selected  nine — three 
married  men  and  their  wives,  the  child  of  one  with  a  wondrous  name— 
Ky-at^tee-gat-t-a-moo-too-mowl-keep-a — and  two  lads.  We  should 
have  preferred  all  young  people,  boys  and  girls ;  but  girls  are  married  pn 
reaching  puberty,  and  boys  are  by  their  parents  reported  too  soft-hearted. 
*  They  cry  too  much.*  The  lads  we  did  bring  were  characters— the  elder 
was  rery  industrious,  the  younger  very  intelligent,  quite  a  botanist. 
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These  nine  in  two  days  came  to  Cnuimer.  Here  they  were  reoeiTed 
moBt  gladly.  The  men  were  put  under  one  of  our  catechiats,  the  women 
were  commended  to  our  wife,  and  the  lads  shared  our  and  the  senior 
oatechist's  instruction^  whilst  all  were  constantly  Tisited  or  visiting  am(»g 
us.  They  rapidly  improved  in  manners ;  to  imitate  us  was  their  passioii. 
Our  dressy  our  habits,  our  worship  they  copied.  Everythingy  in  shorty 
they  tried  but  our  industry.  Only  one  was  up  to  this — the  dder  lad ;  sod 
his  reason  was  better  than  his  reasoning :  *  Englishman  works  a  grest 
deal ;  I  work  a  great  deal,  therefore  I  am  an  Englishman.' 

I  could  tell  many  anecdotes  of  these  people,  but  time  forUds. 

With  a  store  of  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  words,  and  a  box  fbn 
of  new  clothes,  they  at  the  end  of  the  set  time — nine  months — went  bsek. 
Many  presents  for  our  known  and  named  friends  were  sent  at  the  sama 
time,  and  quantities  of  clothes  for  unknown  people,  chiefly  cast-o£f  gannenta 
given  to  persons  on  the  river  Plate  interested  in  our  mission. 

Soon  after  the  vessel  reached  Woolla  again,  seventy  or  ^ghty  canoea 
gathered  to  this  place,  and  mustered  300  or  400  persons.   The  things  froia. 
Cranmer  excited  much  cupidity — ^to  possess  them  became  the  dominsnC 
thought — and  Sunday,  just  after  the  schooner's  arrival,  became  the  oppor — 
tunity.   Mr.  Phillips,  catechist,  with  our  captain  and  crew,  went  on 
to  worship  among  them.     While  they  were  so  engaged,  the  natives  fell 
them  with  stones  and  sticks  and  killed  all,  being  eight  men.     The  cook: 
left  on  board,  saw  from  our  schooner's  anchorage,  a  quarts  (^  a 
distant,  what  occurred,  jumped  into  the  remaiuing  boat,  and 
ashore.    Then  he  climbed  a  tall  tree,  and  waited  to  see  what  they  wo< 
do.     They  came  to  the  schooner,  and  in  a  short  time  carried  off 
destroyed  everything  movable.     Our  cook  ran  off  into  the   interior 
four  days,  then  he  took  the  coast  again ;  in  twelve  days  more  be  got  i 
a  canoe,  and,  after  haviug  been  stripped  of  his  clothes,  he  was  ooove; 
back  to  WooUya,  when  our  former  guests  received  him  with  every  kindneis 
and  treated  him  hospitably  for  three  months  and  a  half.     Then  he 
recovered  and  brought  back  by  another  vessel  we  sent  for  the  purpose 
Our  craft  was  afterwards  recovered,  with  her  boats,  uninjured,  through 
care  of  our  native  friends.     One  of  them  insisted  upon  bringing  his 
to  live  in  Cranmer, '  which,'  he  said,  *  was  his  country,  and  Mr.  ~ 
was  his  friend.'     They  came ;  they  were  taught  to  read,  write,  and  woik^ 
They  improved,  particularly  the  man,  wonderfully.     They  attended  our 
worship,  and  learnt  the  main  doctrines  of  our  religion.     They  had  none  of 
their  own ;  no  notion  of  prayer,  sacrifice,  or  any  other  religious  rite.  Thej 
knew  notbmg  of  creation,  or  of  judgment,  or  of  a  future  life.    They  thought 
the  breath  of  a  man  went  to  heaven ;  but  what  for,  and  if  it  were  to  oome 
back  or  not,  they  had  no  notion.     In  their  country  was  no  '  pray  God 
book,' '  no  pray  GK>d  man  ; '  *  child  no  ask  father  who  made  sun  ; ' '  mother 
no  say  child,  bad  steal.'     To  speak  of  the  dead  is  to  say  ^  bad  words.' 

These  young  people  read  well  in  English,  using  the  phonetic  type,  and 
wrote  very  neatly.  They  were  very  cleanly,  industrious,  and  courteous. 
They  gave  thanks  over  every  meal,  prayed  together  every  day,  were 
scrupulous  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  constantly — the  man  certainly 
— attended  church,  week  days  and  Sabbaths. 
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I  left  them  under  chai^  of  an  excellent  joong  man,  whom  I  brought 
^  fiom  an  orphan  workhouse  child,  and  he  has  fully  sustained  his  duty. 
8ioee  the  new  superintendent  went  out  they  have  been  over  to  their 
eoQDtiy  with  him  and  their  pious  friends,  and  through  their  explanations 
mrtlj — partly  through  the  recollection  of  good  treatment  when  I  was  then 
m  CnBmer--other  natires  and  several  of  our  old  friends  hare  gone  over 
to  atay  for  a  season.  To  them  Ocacocomchey,  the  man  I  spoke  of,  is  a 
neaKoger  of  truth,  and  seeks  to  do  them  good  by  word  and  example  in 
ereiy  way. 

I  hare  a  finn  fidth  in  the  accomplishing  in  due  time  of  that  work  of 
change  in  the  present  and  the  future  of  these  poor  degraded  wanderers, 
which  ia  so  earnestly  to  be  desired.  My  brief  experience  among  them 
HipportB  this  assurance." 


^bftttarg. 

THE  LATE  REV.  CHARLES  SPARKES,  M.A. 

OcR  readers  will  probably  hare  already  learnt  the  sudden  death  of  our 
dear  friend  and  predecessor  in  the  editorship  of  this  periodical,  which  took 
J^  at  Chipping  Bamet  on  April  20,     We  take  the  following  from  the 
iamd  Press  : — 

"  We  last  week  announced  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  our  highly-esteemed  curate,  the  Rev.  Charles  Sparkes,  which  has 
C«8t  a  gloom  over  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Some  account  of  one  so 
'ImiverBaUy  respected  vrill,  we  are  sure,  be  acceptable  to  many, 

Charles,  the  son  of  the  late  Commander  Sparkes,  R.N.,  was  bom 
mft  Portsmouth  on  the  2d  of  January,  1807.  Of  hb  school-days  nothing 
jMTticnlar  is  known.  He  subsequently  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
Dndge,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  academical  course,  took  honours  as 
a  junior  optime  in  the  year  1829.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  was  • 
oidained  Deacon  (about  the  year  1820)  by  Dr.  Bathurst,  then  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  the  Rev.  James  Royle,  of  Wareham,  ^ving  him  a  title.  He 
took  Priest's  orders  the  following  year.  Some  time  after  this  he  was 
appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Bamingham,  Suffolk,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hunt, 
the  father  of  G.  Ward  Hunt,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Northamptonshire,  to  whom 
Mr.  S.  acted  as  tutor,  and  whose  esteem  and  friendship  he  retained  to  the 
last,  Mr.  Hunt  attending  the  funeral  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself 
that  he  might  pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  departed  friend.  From 
Bamingham  Mr.  Sparkes  went  to  Chesterford,  near  Saffron  Walden,  to 
take  charge  of  the  parish  during  the  absence  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Lord 
C.  Hervey,  who  was  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  ill-health.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  there  held  cannot  be  more  strongly  expressed  than 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Charles,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  decease,  wrote  to 
express  heartfelt  sympathy  with  his  widow,  and  *  deep  attachment  to  one 
of  the  most  single-hearted,  devoted,  and  loveable  men  I  ever  met.  The 
feeling  of  grief  is  not  confined  to  our  house,  but  it  is  felt  as  a  great 
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sorrow  thix>ughout  this  parish,  where  he  is  rememhered  with  Hvelj  « 
tion,  as  well  as  respect/  It  must  he  nearly  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Spi 
left  Chesterford.  At  the  expiration  of  this  engagement,  he  was  ui^ 
accept  the  curacy  of  Clapton,  near  London,  under  similar  circumsta 
the  incumbent,  the  EeT.  James  Powell,  being  seriously  indisposed.  I 
likewise,  he  gained  the  deep  and  lasting  affection  of  all  classes.  Ahe 
decease  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Dalton,  then  rector  of  Lam' 
gave  him  the  incumbency  of  St.  Mary's,  a  poor  and  populous  distrii 
his  parish.  The  poverty  of  the  living,  and  the  urgent  claims  of  thom 
of  poor,  were  too  much  for  his  conscientious  and  sensitive  mind,  so 
he  ultimately  resigned  it,  again  to  go  back  to  the  life  of  a  curate.  I 
after  this  he  came  to  Bamet,  where,  during  the  nine  years  he  lived  amc 
us,  he  won,  as  in  all  other  places,  the  affection  of  many,  and  the  goo 
and  esteem  of  rich  and  poor.  He  was  married  January  31,  1 861 
Barton-on-Humber,  to  Catherine,  fourth  daughter  of  Benjamin  Johi 
Esq.,  late  of  NewcasUe-on-Tyne,  by  whom  he  had  two  chDdren. 
several  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle^  whid 
carried  on  with  great  labour  and  pecuniary  loss  to  himself,  borne  che^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  cause  of  Christian  Missions,  which  he  ha 
much  at  heart.  He  rendered  great  service  to  the  Society  for  the  Pry 
gcUion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  n 
of  its  influential  supporters.  The  highly-valued  secretary,  the  Bev.  Ei 
Hawkins,  followed  him  to  the  grave.  On  Monday,  the  25th,  his  body 
interred  in  Hadley  Churchyard,  amid  the  regrets  of  a  large  asseml 
of  people.  The  closing  of  many  houses  and  shops  in  the  town, 
numbers  who  followed,  the  crowded  church  and  churchyard,  and 
attendance  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  friends  from  London,  an 
whom  was  the  hon.  member  for  Northamptonshire,  all  show  in  what  es 
this  good  man  was  held. 

Mr.  Sparkes  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities  and  attainments, 
was  remarkably  humble,  high-minded,  and  conscientious.  As  a  fr 
he  was  loving,  faithful,  and  constant,  in  all  the  changes  of  life.  Hi 
a  devoted,  attached  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  a  oonscieal 
zealous,  and  consistent  clergyman,  and  never  forgot  the  duties  of  his  m 
calling.  Though  oftentimes  full  of  life  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  he  1 
lost  sight  of  holy  things,  but  always  had  a  deep  sense  of  hb  reap 
bilities. 

Mr.  Sparkes  leaves  a  widow  and  two  young  children  to  mourn  his 
His  aged  mother,  now  in  her  ninety-third  year,  has  survived  him.  . 
the  funeral,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bryai 
consider  in  what  way  they  could  best  show  their  respect  for  the  depi 
and  sympathy  with  his  widow  and  children,  for  whom  there  b  a 
slender  provision.  A  committee  was  formed,  and  a  subscription  is  1 
made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  their  benefit" 

The  efforts  of  the  committee  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful 
contributions  will  still  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bullock 
Pall  Mall ;  the  Eev.  R.  Gregory,  St.  Mary-the-Less,  Lambeth ;  B«  I 
Esq.  Stoke  Ncwington ;  or  any  other  member  of  the  conunittee. 
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Db.  Pu8BT  on  the  Privy  Council  Judgmmt ;  reprinted  from  the  Record. 
Oxford :  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 

k  Litany  of  our  Lord's  Warnings  (for  the  present  Distress),  by  the 
Key.  J.  Keble.  Oxford  :  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker.  (Cheap  edition,  with- 
out the  Preface.) 

AnOjfice  of  Intercession  for  the  Church;  with  Preface  and  Appendix. 
By  the  Kev.  P.  G.  Medd,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  Coll. 
Oxford.     Oxford  :  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 

Chrittian  Union^  a  Condition  of  Missionary  Success :  a  Sermon  by  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Dawson,  Irish  Secretary,  S.P.G.     Dublin  :  W.  McGee. 

All  these  publications  have  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  reference  either  to  the  danger  attending  the  vindication  of 
her  orthodoxy,  or  to  her  unliappy  estrangement  from  much  of  the 
Citholic  world,  or  to  both  of  these  circumstances  together.  Those 
from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Keble  must  be  well  known  to 
most  of  our  readers,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  in  the  preface  of  Mr.  Keble's  book,  are  worthy  of  the 
gavert  consideration  : — 

"  Yet  until  God's  good  providence  shall  have  somehow  taken  off  the 
biotien  which  the  late  sentence  has  brought  upon  us  of  the  English  Church, 
bj  enabling  us  entirely  and  with  full  authority  to  annul  that  sentence,  aud 
make  it  be  as  if  it  had  never  been,  the  effect  of  it  will  remain,  not  only  as 
A  scandal  and  reproach  to  us  throughout  Christendom,  and  as  a  provoca- 
tion to  restless  and  fretful  spirits,  oSierwisc  inclined  to  separate  from  us  ; 
i>Qt  still  more  frightfully  in  ways  which  we  shall  not  know  of,  until  we 
Bare  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  mischief  by  the  souls  which  it  shall 
iave  helped  to  ruin.     In  this  view  it  may  reasonably  be  felt  as  even  more 
tbocking  and  calamitous  than  what  we  have  before  had  cause  to  complain 
ci  frt>m  the  same  most  inadequate  tribunal :  inadequate  in  such  causes,  I 
do  not  say  from  anything  in  the  persons  of  those  composing  it,  but  frt)m 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  constituted,  and  the  rules  by  which  it  holds 
itself  bound.     There  have  been  three  arrows  from  the  same  quiver.     First 
the  decision  in  the  Gorham  case ;  next  that  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  preliminary  to  this  Appeal,  whereby  among  other  things 
it  is  made  lawful  for  a  clergyman  to  deny  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  (which  decision  is  indeed  due  to  this  Court,  being  expressly 
grounded  by  the  Judge  on  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Gorham  case) ;  and 
lastly,  we  have  this  third  judgment,  which  besides  the  other  grave  points 
with  which  it  deals,  does  by  its  exposition  of  the  word  *  everlasting '  equal 
the  first  surely  in  rash  disregard  of  Church  authority,  and  the  second  in 
daring  contradiction  of  our  Lord's  own  words ;  while  it  surpasses  both  in 
-  its  direct  and  most  disastrous  tendency  to  corrupt  and  ruin  the  souls  for 
which  Christ  died. 

NO.  CIV.  T 
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One  is  reminded  that  when  the  Grorham  judgment  was  made  known, 
besides  the  special  error  it  was  thought  to  sanction,  one  main  ground  of 
remonstrance  was,  the  Court  being  of  necessity  bound  to  exclude  Holj 
Scripture  and  Consent  of  Antiquity  in  judging  of  great  questions  of  £uth ; 
whereby,  it  was  said.  We  miglU  one  day  find  ourselves,  as  a  community^ 
deprived  of  our  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  in  the 
eternity  of  lull  totTnents,  See  here  both  anticipations  verified  in  a  single 
document. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  consideiing  the  many  other  dangen 
and  sorrows  which  surround  us,  an  invitation  to  unite  in  intercession  for 
ourselves  and  our  Church  cannot  be  unseasonable ;  and  if  the  compiler 
is  right  in  supposing  that  the  one  point  above  dwelt  on  is  paramount  to  all 
the  rest  in  its  immediate  bearing  on  tlie  salvation  of  souls,  the  choice 
of  it  as  the  special  subject  of  a  whole  Litany  will  not  seem  unnatural. 
Thoughtful  persons,  it  is  hopt^d,  will  find  in  this  Office  suffrages  whidi 
will  apply  to  the  several  matters,  on  which  we  are  bound  at  present  in  our 
several  stations  to  be  anjcious  and  watcliful, — to  the  integrity  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  to  the  protection  of  the  Clergy  and  Universities  from  unbelief,  to  the 
strengthening  what  little  remains  of  godly  Discipline,  and  to  the  support 
of  those  contending  for  the  Faith  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  feel  deeply  the  duty  of  combining,  in  prayer 
and  in  all  other  lawful  and  prudent  ways,  to  get  rid  of  an  oppressive  and 
dangerous  institution,  and  of  the  heresy  and  schism  in  which  it  has  well- 
nigh  involved  us ;  another  thing,  to  see  clearly  what  may  be  wisely  sub- 
stituted for  it.  And  it  is  hoped  that  such  as  may  think  well  to  use  this 
Litany  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  understand  themselves  to  be  interceding 
very  especially  for  those  to  whom  providentially  Church  legislation  apper- 
tains ;  i.e,  I  suppose,  for  '  the  Parliament  of  thb  realm,  with  the  Convo- 
cation thereto  annexed.'  Let  us  pray  that  they  may  be  guided  to  some 
plan,  which  shall  combine  in  those  who  are  to  decide  in  spiritual  causes, 
especially  in  the  last  resort,  judicial  training  with  theological  knowledge ; 
which  shall  enlarge  the  standard  of  judgment,  by  admitting  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  the  consent  of  the  undivided  Church  as  a  kind  of  common  law 
for  interpreting  what  might  otherwise  be  doubtful  in  our  formularies ;  and 
which  shall  religiously  reserve  to  the  Bishops,  singly  or  in  council,  their 
old  canonical  and  constitutional  prerogatives." 

Mr.  Medd,  also,  in  introducing  his  Intercessory  Office,  speaks  in  the 
same  strain  on  this  subject  as  Mr.  Keble  has  done.  He  gives,  more- 
over, a  statement  of  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  chief  means  for  that 
"  great  object  of  Reunion,  which  no  thoughtful  i>er8on  can  doubt  to  be^ 
in  these  days,  the  deepest,  sorest  need  of  the  Chiistian  Church  " : — 

"  They  are : — First  and  foi*emost,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  real  charity 
and  forbearance  towards  all  those  who  own  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their  Saviour, 
and  worship  Him  as  their  God,  whatever  other  differences  there  may  be 
between  ourselves  and  them,  and  studiously  to  avoid  all  bitterness  even 
whilst  pointing  out  how  their  unauthorized  additions  to,  or  deductions 
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from,  the  dlyinely-reyealed  deposit  of  truth  have  been  the  sad  occasions  of 
heart-burniDg  and  diyision. 

Secondly,  to  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
past  history  and  present  condition  of  other  Christian  bodies,  that  we  may 
the  better  discern  their  essential  oneness  in  faith  with  ourselves. 

Thirdly,  to  remember  that  the  striving  after  an  unnecessary  uniformity 
in  those  things  which  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Faith,  but  are,  and 
ilwajs  have  been,  diverse,  '  according  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times, 
and  men's  manners,'  not  only  is  not  the  way  to,  but  is  often  the  most 
aerious  hindrance  to,  true  unity. 

For  perfect  intercommunion  between  the  Churches  of,  say,  two  different 

countries,  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  either  the  structure,  the  wording,  or 

the  language  of  their  fonnularies,  or  their  mode  of  celebrating  Divine 

Serrice,  or  even  the  precise  wording  of  their  Confessions  of  Faith,  should 

be  absolutely  one  and  the  same.     What  is  really  wanted  is  that  the 

members  of  one  national  Church,  when  within  the  territorial  limits  of 

another,  should  be  recognised  as  Christians,  and  as  such  admitted  to  com- 

monion  ;  and,  secondly,  that  common  deliberation  and  united  action  on  the 

l^art  of  their  several  Episcopates  should  be  possible  when  occasion  required. 

Once  given  the  one  Catholic  Faith  and  the  one  Catholic  Polity,  which  are 

the  onlj  true  bases  of  communion,  and  then  for  its  particular  usages  within 

ite  own  borders,  in  manner  of  worship  or  of  teaching,  each  national  Church 

^  responsible  for  itself,  and  only  to  the  Divine  Head  of  all.     It  cannot  be 

<}oQbted,  and  it  is  the  most  saddening  reflection  which  is  forced  upon  the 

"jind,  in  regarding  the  present,  and  during  many  centuries  the  past,  con- 

<ftion  of  Christendom,  that  the  claim  of  al^olute  and  exclusive  infallibility 

•dranced  by  the  Papal  Church,  and  by  consequence  of  absolute  submission 

^f  all  other  Churches  as  the  terms  of  reunion,  is  essentially  schismatical, 

^d  is  indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  present  divisions  of  Christendom. 

Yet  more  saddening  still  perhaps  is  the  conviction,  which  is  the  almost 

inevitable  result  of  a  study  of  the  past  history  and  present  temper  of  the 

Boman  Church,  that  this  claim  on  its  part  will  never  be  abated ;  and  that 

the  only  hope  of  an  ultimate  reunion  of  the  now  separate  branches  of 

Christendoro  is  in  the  possibility  of  the  Episcopate  in  national  Churches  at 

present  within  the  Roman  obedience  asserting  their  independence  of  that 

see,  and  their  right  to  revise  their  own  Formularies  and  Confessions  after 

the  primitive  model,  as  the  Church  of  England  did  at  the  Keformation.  .  .  . 

Lastly,  the  chief  means,  and  yet  within  the  power  of  all  of  us,  whereby 

we  may  assist  in  bringing  about  that  glorious  consummation,  the  reunion 

of  Christendom,  is  earnest  and  constant  prayer.     It  is  with  a  view  to 

assist  in  the  performance  of  this  most  necessary  duty  of  Christian  patriotism 

that  the   following  *  Office   of  Intercession   for  the  Church '  has  been 

compiled." 

The  Sermon  of  Mr.  Dawson's,  founded  on  the  great  text  for  Unity, 
St  John  xvii.  20,  21,  well  observes — "  Until  our  sympathies  have  been 
drawn  out  so  as  to  embrace  at  least  all  Christians,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  be  able  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  include  all  mankind.  This 
k  the  ascending  scale  taught  us  by  Christ  Himself ;  for  while  He  prays- 
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first  for  His  (llliurch,  He  does  not  stay  even  there,  but  prays  that 
through  it  the  world  may  believe."  The  preacher  points  out  the  con- 
trast of  the  text  to  the  notions  of  some  in  our  days  who  think,  like  a 
Scotch  dissenting  member  of  Parliament,  whose  words  he  cites  : — 
'*  That  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  lamentation  expended 
over  the  divisions  among  Christians.  Instead  of  mourning  over  them, 
I  rather  like  them ;  for  unless  the  intellectual  constitution  of  man 
were  completely  changed,  the  body  of  professing  Christians  would  only 
be  held  together  in  a  grand  ecclesiastical  corporation  either  by  a  power- 
ful coercion  or  a  genteel  hypocrisy  ! " 

We  find  from  Mr.  Dawson  that  in  Ireland  the  contributions  to  the 

"  Two  chief  Missionary  Societies  together  do  not  exceed  8,000/.,  while  the 
endowments  of  the  Iiish  Church  amount  to  580,000/.  per  annum  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  good  people  of  England  give  us  some  30,000/.  per 
annum  to  help  us  to  discharge  our  duties  to  our  Koman  Catholic  parish- 
ioners. Of  this  8,000/.,  2,000/.  only  falls  to  the  share  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  although  we  owe  it  a  peculiar  debt  of 
gratitude  for  its  care  for  the  emigrant  members  of  our  Communion.' 


» 


Well  may  it  be  added — "  These  figures  are  suggestive  and  startling/* 
but  we  are  glad  that  the  cause  of  the  last-named  Society  has  such  an 
able  advocate  in  Ireland  as  Mr.  Dawson,  and  the  increase  in  its  Irish 
income  which  has  taken  place  since  his  appointment  to  his  present 
post  is,  we  hope,  an  argument  for  even  yet  better  things  in  the  future. 


The  Christian  Rememhrancer  for  April  (Mozleys)  devotes  a  more 
than  usual  amount  of  space  to  the  topics  with  which  our  own  pages 
are  concerned.  The  opening  article,  "  Africa  and  the  Church,"  speaks 
more  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  than  would 
probably  have  been  the  case  had  the  writer  learnt  the  intelligence 
which  has  been  subsequently  received,  of  an  insurrection  threatening 
the  destruction  of  Theodoros,  and  of  an  unhappy  collision  between  that 
monarch  and  Messrs.  Stem  and  Rosenthal,  agents  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  Those 
missionaries  appear  to  have  given  otfonce  by  attacking  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  in  violation  of  the  pledge  to  the  contrary  which  Bishop  Gobat 
had  given  to  the  king,  and  has  himself,  we  believe,  faithfully  kept 
80  for  as  his  own  power  extends.  The  notice  of  Dean  Groodwin*8 
"  Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,"  and  the  paper  on  "  New  Zealand  as 
it  was  and  as  it  is,"  are  well-written  and  full  of  interest.  There  is 
also  an  article  on  "  Intercommunion  with  the  Eastern  Church,"  at  the 
authorship  of  which  we  think  we  might  very  safely  guess.  We  observe 
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wme  things  in  it  which  we  do  not  like ;  for  instance,  while  we  could 
tolerate  the  Infant  Communion  of  the  Orientals,  we  could  not  wish  the 
adoption  of  that  custom  among  ourselves  ;  nor  can  we  subscrihe  to  the 
sweeping  statement  that  "  the  attempt  at  union  between  certain  of  the 
German  Beformers  and  the  See  of  Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  had  no  common  ground  to  go  upon/^ 


The  Idk  Word:  Short  Religums  Essays  upon  the  Gift  of  Speech  and 
iJU  Employment  in  Conversation,     By  E.  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D. 

Fmir  Sermons  on  Svhjects  of  the  Day,  preached  in  the  Church  of  John 
the  Evangelist,  Paddington — The  InsjnrcUioji  of  Holy  Scripture,  The 
Word  of  God  a  Seed,  Experimental  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  a 
DispeMotion  from  Inquiry,  Everlasting  Punishment  ;  with  a  Preface 
on  the  "Oxford  Declaration.**  By  E.  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D. 
&C.  &c    (Rivingtons.) 

These  Essays  and  Sermons  are  like  everything  which  we  read  by 
Dr.  Goulburn,  original  and  scholarly  in  the  way  in  which  their 
subjects  are  handled;  but  the  Preface  to  the  latter  book  is  an 
apology  for  not  signing  the  Oxford  Declaration,  of  which  the  arguing 
seems  to  us  more  singular  than  cogent. 


-^ym  Messianica :  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  with  other  poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby 
Shipley,  M.A.     (Longmans.) 

^i  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  of  this  rich  collection  without  such 

8  complaint  as  was  drawn  from  us  by  certain  translations  unwisely 

admitted  into  Mr.  Shipley's  Lyra  Eu^haristica.     To  all,  who  duly 

Appreciate  the  historical  aspects  of  Christian  devotion,  this  handsome 

Volume  will  be  welcome.     Most  of  the  treasures  of  early  and  mediaeval 

iymnology  are  here  to  be  found  in  a  fair  English  setting  ;  many,  for 

the  first  time,  drawn  from  the  old  rituals  of  England,  France,  the 

JTetherlands,  the  North,  the  East,  &c.     Among  the  pieces  of  more 

modem  date  are  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  the  Swedish  and  German 

fiefonnations,  and  the  best  of  the  recent  English  compositions. 


Psalms^  Lesaans,  and  Prayers,  ike,  (Bell  and  Daldy)  the  well-known 
Manual  for  Household  Worahip,  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins, 
has  reached  an  eighth  edition. 
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Two  more  volumes  of  Tales  Illustrating  Church  Hi$tory  (J.  an 
J.  H.  Parker)  have  been  issued — ^Vol.  V.  Northern  and  Easter 
Europe  ;  YoL  YL  Asia  aud  Africa.  The  fonner  contains  five  tales- 
two  of  the  Greek  Church,  two  of  the  Scandinavian,  and  one  of  th 
struggles  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  ;  and  th 
latter  also  contains  five  stories— one  of  the  Decian  persecution,  on 
a  history  of  the  Nicene  times,  one  a  sketch  from  Georgian  Churdi 
History,  one  of  Mediaeval  Nestorianisih,  and  one  of  Jesuit  Mission! 
to  the  East.  In  the  former  of  these  volumes — though  justice  is  done 
to  the  Church  of  Sweden — we  regret  to  notice  some  exaggerated 
complaints  against  the  Eeformation  in  the  remainder  of  the  North. 
In  other  respects,  these  tales,  like  their  forerunners,  are  excellent 


SUMMARY. 

It  is  said  that  the  consecration  of  the  three  Bishops  of  Peterborougl 
Tasmania,  and  the  Niger  Territory,  will  prohahly  take  place  in  West 
minster  Ahbey  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  the  29th  of  June. 

Our  correspondent,  K.  T.,  asks  us  to  print  the  following  "  contrast ;  "- 
possibly  we  may  be  able  to  chronicle  a  different  one  in  a  few  years ;  I 
us  hope  and  work  for  it: — 

"  The  income  of  the  SociHy  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goqyel  for  tl 
past  year  is  stated  at  89,000^.,  while  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionat 
Society  is  just  over  150,000/.,  and  the  sums  promised  to  its  Jubilee  Fun« 
amount  to  173,000/.  I  Dissenting  Missionary  Societies  have  their  sped 
funds,  so  that  the  Church  of  England  must  not  depend  too  much  on  h< 
special  contributions  to  various  dioceses  to  lessen  the  shame  of  the  aboi 
contrast." 

Society  fob  the  Pkopagation  of  the  Gospel.  May  21st. — ^TI 
Rev.  J.  Kempe  in  the  chair.  Grants  were  voted  for  the  year  186 
to  the  dioceses  of  Nova  Scotia,  Fredericton,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hora 
Ontario,  Rupert's  Land,  Brisbane,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Nen 
foundland ;  in  most  cases  with  a  slight  reduction  on  the  amount  of  tl 
corresponding  grants  of  former  years,  and  in  every  case  with  notice  of  a 
entire  revision  of  the  scale  of  grants  after  the  expiration  of  the  yet 
1865.  An  additional  grant  of  100/.  in  excess  of  that  voted  last  monti 
was  made  to  the  diocese  of  Natal,  to  meet  a  special  ben^ction  froi 
a  private  source  of  equal  amount.  The  sum  of  150^.  was  voted,  froi 
the  special  fund,  to  be  placed  at  the  control  of  the  Continental  Chap 
laincies  Committee,  on  the  understanding  that  all  grants  made  from  thi 
sum  be  reported  to  the  board.  The  Standing  Committee's  recommen 
dation  that  500/.  be  granted  in  aid  of  the  endowment  of  a  Professonhi 
of  Divinity  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  provided  that  5,000/.  be  raised  r 
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the  coIoDj  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  college,  was  then  put,  and  led 
to  much  discusBiOD^  An  amendment  was  moved  that  the  proposal  be 
relerred  back  to  the  Standing  Committee,  with  the  view  of  inquiring  into 
the  possibility  of  increasing  its  amount.  The  amendment  was  lost  by 
t  mtjority  of  2: — for  the  amendment,  14  ;  against  it,  16.  Next  came 
the  Texed  question  of  the  byelaws  which  regulate  the  filling  up  of 
Tietociea  in  the  Standing  Committee.  The  new  versions  offered  by  the 
StiodiDg  Committee  of  Byelaws  6  and  7  were  proposed  and  agreed  to  ; 
but  the  Board  thought  it  best  to  postpone  deciding  on  the  adoption  of  the 
two  bjelawB  offered  in  place  of  No.  8  until  the  month  of  November  next. 


The  Projected  Ethiopian  Mission. — A  correspondent  inquires  of 
m:— ''  Has  any  action  been  taken,  or  is  any  likely  to  follow  up,  Captain 
Speke's  noble  proposal  for  the  commencement  of  a  mission  to  Equatorial 
Africa?'' 

We  are  enabled  to  tell  him  that  an  association,  which  will  embrace  this 
among  its  objects,  wiU  soon  bring  its  plans  before  the  public.     It  is  hoped 
that,  from  the  start,  the  mission  will  be  shared  in  by  the  Scandinavian 
(and,  perhaps,  also  the  Scottish)  Church,  working  in  harmony  with  our 
own,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  Trauquebar  Mission  of  the  Society  for 
PrmUing  Christian  Knowledge,     In  view  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other 
special  circumstances,  it  will  probably  be  thought  better  to  adhere  to  the 
plan  of  a  distinct  organization  than  to  accept  such  a  proposal  as  that 
made  by  the  Rev.  W.  Knight  in  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 
Mr.  Knight's  well-meant  proposal,  however,  serves  to  show  the  widening 
bterest  felt  in  the  subject.     It  is  as  follows  : — "  Captain  Speke  has  laid 
before  the  public  the  brief  outline  of  a  scheme  for  Christian  Missions  to 
Kaiague  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  his  plan  requires  far  more  expla- 
natioD  and  discussion  before  a  decided  opinion  can  be  formed  on  it     And, 
nwreover,  though  I  have  learnt  from  our  Committee  not  to  look  coldly  on 
•nj  erangelistic  scheme  properly  and  prayerfully  matured,  it  is  impossible 
Qot  to  deprecate  the  formation  of  any  new  societies  as  being  both  wasteful 
wid  iDdiscreet.     Moreover,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  under  God, 
opened  the  country  to  the  knowledge  even  of  modem  Europe,  and  has 
*  right y  if  it  can,  to  occupy  it.     And,  surely,  it  can  occupy   it.     The 
J&eao  temperature  of  these  regions  is  only  68^,  six  degrees  less  than  that 
of  the  Singhalese  highlands  about  Kandy,  while   that  of   the  Yoruba 
IS  81  ^     Captain  Speke  tells  us  that  he  traversed  the  whole  distance  in 
woolleD    clothes.     The   elevation   of  the   plateau   makes   it   remarkably 
iilubrioua  for  the  tropics ;  and  the  false  notions  of  this  portion  of  inter- 
tropical Africa  have  been  dispelled  by  Captain  Grant^s  valuable  table  of 
the  dimate  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Lake  Nyanza,  deduced  from 
a  year's  daily  observation." 

Society  fob  Pbomoting  Chmstian  Knowledge. — Tuesday y  May  3d, 
1864.     The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  chair. 

The  Key.  Dr.  Currey,  the  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  NewcastJe, 
stated  that  the  Diocese  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  as  originally 
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formed,  1847,  extended  along  the  coast  800  miles^  and  reached  inhuu 
about  700  miles,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Diocese  of  Sjdney,     Tb 
present  Bishop,  as  the  population  rapidly  increased,  soon  deroted  his  effort 
to  a  sub-division  of  his  vast  diocese.     The  see  of  Biisbane  has  alread, 
taken  off  the  most  northern  portion.     After  this  diminution,  the  Dioces 
of  Newcastle  still  includes  five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  extends  inltn 
several  hundred  miles.     The  Bishop  now  proposes  to  form  into  a  ne* 
Diocese  that  portion  of  his  present  Diocese  which  hes  north  of  latitud 
SF  41^  the  new  see  to  be  called  the  Bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidah 
The  population  of  this  district  is  about  30,000 ;  but  the  number  of  ne 
settlers  is  large,  and  the  population  rapidly  increasing.     The  scheme  ha 
been  approved  by  the  Colonial   Secretary  and   by  the   Archbbhop  « 
Canterbury,     A   gentleman   possessed  of  property  in  the  district,  Mr. 
Clerk  Irving,  has  come  forward  with  the  noble  gift  of  2,000/.  and  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle  guarantees  that  3,000/.  more  shall  be  forthoomiof 
in  the  colony  for  tlie  endowment  of  the  see.     He  considers  that  the  sam 
to  be  provided  should  not  be  less  than  10,000/.     The  Colonial  Bishopne 
Fund  will  supply  1,500/. ;    the  remaining   3,500/.  must   be  raised  in 
England.     Of  this   sum,  it  is  hoped   that  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  will,  at   the   June  meeting  of  the  Board,  gnot 
1,000/.  to  be  paid  when  the  9,000/.  from  other  sources  is  secured  for  the 
endowment  of  the  new  sec.     The  Bishop  of  Newcastle  has  munificently 
offered   to   provide  500/.  from   his  own  resources,  besides  the  5,000/. 
guaranteed  in  the  colony,  if  the  sum  of  10,000/.  cannot  otherwise  bo 
made  up. 


Church  Missionary  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on 
May  3d,  in  Exeter  Hall ;  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  President,  took  the 
chair.  It  was  stated  that  the  total  income  of  the  Society  for  the  put 
year  had  been  134,247/.  including  1,745/.  which  was  a  special  fimd  for 
India.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  had  been  133,777/.  with  12,016/. 
charged  to  India  fund,  making  the  total  expenditure  145,794/.  The 
local  funds  raised  for  the  Missions,  and  expended  there  independentlj 
of  the  general  fund,  were  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement;  thej 
amounted  to  about  20,000/.  making  a  grand  total  from  all  sources  w 
154,247/.  The  number  of  clergymen  employed  by  the  Society  was  269; 
of  European  laymen,  schoolmasters,  lay  agents,  printers,  &e,,  22; 
European  female  teachers  (exclusive  of  missionaries'  wives),  10 ;  native 
and  country-bom  eatechists  and  teachers  of  all  classes  not  sent  from  home 
1,983;  number  of  communicants  1860,  19,828;  1861,21,064;  1862 
21,261 ;  1863,  18,110.  The  Society  had  140  stations.  It  had  alsi 
withdrawn  from  77  stations,  chiefly  added  to  parochial  establishments  n 
the  West  Indies,  or  transferred  to  the  native  Chui-ch  in  Sierra  Leooe 
containing  10  native  clergy,  4,356  communicants,  and  12,866  scholars. 
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THE  CONSECEATION  OF  THE  FIRST  MISSIONARY  BISHOP 

OF  THE  NIGER 

Bt  tiie  time  when  our  readers  see  these  words  we  hope  that  the 
ChMch  of  England  will  be  able  to  congratulate  herself,  or  rather  to 
ttink  her  all-gracious  Head,  for  the  fact  that  she  possesses  among 
tbe  Episcopate  of  her  communion  a  Negro.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
8t  Peter's  Day,  we  hope  that  the  aged  walls  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
viD  haye  witnessed,  in  the  consecration  of  a  Home,  a  Colonial,  and  a 
Ifinionary  Bishop,  an  event  as  remarkable  and  stirring  as  any  which 
t  lias  hitherto  beheld,  not  excepting  even  the  tragic  end  of  the  strange 
tteer  of  Thomas  Becket.  That  any  Bishop  should  be  consecrated  at 
imterbary  is  an  interesting,  if  only  because  an  unusual,  occurrence ; 
le  consecration  of  a  Bishop  to  a  Colonial  Diocese  which,  like  Tas- 
inia^  has  attained  (as  it  were)  its  majority,  and  is  henceforth  com- 
ntiyely  independent  of  extraneous  aid,  is  markworthy ;  but  the 
niecration  to  the  Apostolic  dignity  of  a  Negro,  of  one  who  has  been 
tlaTe,  and  that  too— we  would  say  it  without  oflfence — at  the 
luest  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ,  constitutes,  indeed,  an 
och  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Com- 
Ittee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  pointed  out — 

**  That  the  foundations  of  a  Native  Church  in  "Western  Africa  were  laid 
m  than  fifty  years  ago  by  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  labours  of 
nopean  missionaries ;  that  the  Church  had  been  gradually  extended  and 
ooght  to  maturity  by  a  succession  of  European  and  native  labourers,  till 
NO.  CCV.  U 
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at  present  it  may  be  cfitimated  at  nearly  20,000  members^  oomprisiog 
twenty-two  native  ordained  ministers,  and  eighty  nati?e  teachers  and 
catechists  ;  that  the  native  Christians  are  chiefly  resident  in  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  where  nine  parishes  have  been  formed  under  as  many  native 
ordained  ministers,  these  ministers  being  independent  of  the  Church  MU^ 
sioiiary  Society,  and  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  wholly  supported  by  the  contributions  of  their  people; 
that  other  native  members  of  the  Church  have  settled  at  various  points 
along  the  coast,  while  at  Lagos  and  Abeokuta,  1,300  miles  from  Stem 
Leone,  another  native  Church,  comprising  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  of  Church  members,  is  rising  up,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
European  missionaries  and  native  ministers — ^the  latest  accession  to  the 
Christian  Church  being  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Niger,  1,500  miles 
fi-om  Sierra  Leone,  where  none  but  native  ministers  and  teachers  have  yet 
laboured,  and  where  between  100  and  200  converts  have  been  collected. 
The  diocese  of  Sierra  Leone  comprises  only  the  British  colonies  on  the 
coast ;  and  as  the  Bishop  resides  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  western  eztremitj 
of  the  diocese,  Episcopal  visits  to  the  distant  colony  of  Lagos  are  neces- 
sarily rare,  and  to  parts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  letters  patent,  especiaflj 
to  the  Kiver  Niger,  hardly  practicable.     Hence  many  native  teadiers  are 
waiting  for  ordination,  and  many  converts  of  long  standing  are  depriTed 
of  the  rite  of  Confirmation." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Committee  represented  to  his  Grace 
the  need  of  providing  for  the  more  frequent  exercise  of  Episoopil 
functions  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  coast,  especially  for  the  Missions 
in  the  interior,  and  for  the  full  development  of  the  Niger  MissioD. 
And  the  Archbishop  at  once  signified  his  concurrence  with  the  Com- 
mittee's suggestion  that — '^  on  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  (viz.  26  Gea 
III.  c.  84 ;  and  5  Vict  c.  6)  which  enable  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  the  Queen's  licence,  to  consecrate  Bishops  for 
countries  beyond  her  Majesty's  dominions — the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther 
should  be  consecrated  a  Bishop,  to  exercise  Episcopal  functions  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  limits  of  her  Mtyesty's  dominions  in  Western 
Africa." 

.  The  history  of  Bishop  Crowther,  extending  over  fifty  years  and 
more,  from  a  state  of  abject  servitude  to  his  present  position,  is  a 
very  romantic  one,  and  attracted,  we  are  told,  the  attention  of  the 
Queen  and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  by  whom  he  was  graciously 
received  at  Windsor  on  one  of  his  visits  to  this  country  : — 

''  His  original  name  was  Aljai,  and  his  family  lived  at  Ochugu,  in  the 
Yoruba  country,  100  miles  inland  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Li  1821  he 
was  carried  off  by  the  Eyo  Mahometans,  was  exchanged  for  a  horse,  was 
again  exchanged  at  Dahdah,  and  cruelly  treated,  was  then  again  sold  as  a 
alave  for  some  tobacco,  was  captured  by  an  English  ship-of-war,  and 
landed  at  Sieira  Leono  in  1822.     Ho  was  baptizeid  in  1825,  taking  the 
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the  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  Samuel  Crowthor. 
he  married  Asaoo,  a  native  gul,  who  had  hcen  taught  in  the 
wA.  with  him.  He  was  then  for  some  years  schoohnaster  of 
Town,  and  subsequently  accompanied  the  first  Niger  expedition, 
in  England,  he  was  sent  to  the  Church  Missionary  College, 
,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  1854  he 
led  the  second  Niger  expedition,  of  which  he  has  written  a  very 
mt.  He  has  since  been  an  active  clergyman  at  Akessa,  and  has 
I  the  Bible  into  Yoniba,  and  has  undertaken  various  other  literary 
1  i^giouB  character  for  the  benefit  of  his  African  brethren." 

iM  been  the  career  of  the  man  whose  name  is  now  added  to 
f  our  Missionary  Bishops — to  the  roll  in  which  have  already 
ired  those  of  Mackenzie,  Patteson,  Staley,  Tozer,  and  Twells. 
uing,  though  not  surprising,  that  the  Record,  in  announcing 
ication  for  this  consecration  yfd&  being  made  to  the  Arch- 
dl  into  the  error  of  asserting  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neTv 
fould  not  extend  to  European  clergymen.  This  is  by  no 
d  first  of  the  Record! s  misapprehensions  respecting  Missionar}' 
Bat  it  u  surprising,  and  not  amusing,  that  a  clergyman 
foond  to  object  at  Oxford  to  the  conferment  on  Bishop 
'  of  the  usual  honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  on  the  score  that 

>  race  was  at  too  low  a  stage  of  human  development  As  to 
sit  large,  nothing  is  more  Dedlacious  than  sweeping  generaliza- 
ich  confound  in  one  common  level  the  Bosjesman  and  the 
conquering  tribes  and  the  conquered ;  and  even  of  its  inferior 
there  is  among  many  of  us,  we  believe,  too  great  a  deprecia- 
)ecially  is  their  disinclination  to  work  exaggerated.    One  who 

know,  from  his  long  residence  in  Western  Africa,  writes 

>  the  measure  of  his  needs,  the  Negro  is  really  industrious.  He 
B  behind  like  other  men  do — ^Englbh  poor,  Irish  poor,  Q«rman 
18  hut  is  never  half-finished^  broken,  awry,  incomplete;  it  in 
arfect.  When  he  plants,  he  does  it  earnestly,  thoroughly.  .  .  . 
hatever  he  does,  he  does  with  energy,  according  to  the  traditional 
f  his  country." 

iiatever  may  be  thought  of  the  present  state  of  the  race  at 
Bven  of  its  highest  tribes,  it  surely  was  as  illogical  as  it  was 
ma  thus  to  object  to  the  academical  distinction  of  an  indi- 
donging  to  it  There  have  been  black  men  of  profound 
urell  worthy  of  their  high  ecclesiastical  places,  in  both  the 
ind  the  Tridentine  communions. 

wtilj  congratulate  the  Church  Missionary  Society  on  having 
4ep  which  will  for  the  future  help  to  vindicate  it  from  the 

u2 
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chaige  of  indifference  to  Episcopacy.     There  may  exist  a  divernty  oC 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  invariably  cammenemg  a  Mission  with, 
the  placing  of  a  Missionary  Bishop  at  its  head ;  we,  for  our  own  part^ 
are  prepared  to  concede  that  in  late  discussions  on  this  subject,  there 
have  been  some  exaggerated,  some  questionable,  assertions,  and  hence 
some  regretted  misunderstandings.     But  we  are  now  shown  that  the 
''  committee-system  "  recognises  the  necessity  of  setting  to  itself  a 
limit;  and  if  so,  it  can  challenge  firam  its  opponents   the  same 
toleration  as  a  permitted  anomaly  which  was  conceded  to  the  lona 
coUegialism  of  old. 

We  trust  that  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Crowther  will  prove  i 
precedent  quickly  fruitful  in  results.     On  the  same  grounds^  the 
increase  of  the  converts,  the  distance  from  the  established  See,  are  to 
be  urged  at  once  the   consecration  of  Bishops  for  Tinnevelly  and 
Lahore  ;  though  in  India,  indeed,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for 
immediately  conferring  the  Episcopate  on  men  of  the  native  race,  and 
(as  Bishop  Cotton  has  clearly  shown)  it  would  bo  at  present  extremely 
injudicious.     There  is,  however,  a  plain  caU  for  the  elevation  to  the 
apostolic  dignity  of  another  native  in  Africa,  and  on  the  same  side 
of   that    Continent    as    the    region    to    be    supervised    by  Bishop 
Crowther,  though  separated  from  him  by  a  mighty  distance  and  im- 
penetrable natural  barriers.     We  do  not  speak  now  of  the  Pongas 
Mission;   the  turn  of  that  will  come  in  due  time,  nor  long  either, 
if  the  labours  of  Mr.  Duport  and  his  zealous  colleagaes  are  allowed  to 
be  continued  by  the  Providence  which  gave  to  those  of  Leacock  and 
Neville  an  end  which  only  faith  forbids  us  to  call  untimely.    We 
speak  of  Liberia,  on  the  progress  and  prospects  of  which  we  have 
more  than  once  written  in  these  pages,  and  the  conduct  of  whose 
Negro  clergy  we  have  defended ;  if  our  sister  church  in  the  United 
States  would  prove  to  the  Anglican,  and  to  the  Catholic,  world,  that 
her  eyes  also  are  colour-blind,   then — with  all  caution  and  godly 
jealousy,  but  without  unnecessary  hesitation  or  delay — ^let  her  advance 
to  bestow  her  apostleship  upon  some  native  Liberian  clergyman.    Let 
her  do  this,  and  the  reflex  action  of  the  blessed  deed  will  be  felt  by 
her  at  home.     Kot  much  longer  will  black  rectors  be  inferior  to  white 
in  the  franchise  of  her  convocations;  not  much  longer  will  Borne 
in  the  United  States  advance  by  her  equal  treatment  of  all  coloora 
before  her  altars  a  better  claim  to  the  Catholicity  and  Apostolidty, 
where  there  is  neither  "  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision.  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free." 

Who  knows  what  may  be  the  result  in  Africa  of  this  consecration 
of  Bishop  Crowther,  even  in  our  own  lifetime  ?    Only  let  us  consider 


the  reverses  and  diBappointments  vhich  at  preBent  make 
^t  of  it  melancholy ;  and  Uien  let  ne  be  bold  to  believe 
:ertions,  and  prayers,  and  alms,  will,  if  adequate,  according 
dty  and  oar  privileges,  enable  us  to  see  the  commencement 
ions  time  when,  everywhere  throughout  AiHca,  the  cross  of 
L  kinsmen  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  shall  cease  to  be  the  mere 
Ibzing,  and  become  the  cross  of  salvation  and  Christ 
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nk  that  die  followiag  letter  from  a  HoMUn  correepondeat  of 
'ord  may  bo  interesting  to  your  readers ;  particularly  as  it  Con- 
xion to  the  recent  visit  to  Russia  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Young, 
ly  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  the  United  States 
■ne  with  the  Russo-Qreck  Church,  and  to  the  collection  of 
which  that  Committee  has  issued. 

•How  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportanity  of  saying,  that 
iBppy  to  forward  the  pamphlet  containing  those  papers  to  any 
n  apply  to  me  for  it.  It  brings  down  the  history  (^  the  more- 
I  and  A  last  year.     Yours  faithfully, 

Gkobos  WnXIANH. 
ft,  Cambridge,  Kaj  30. 

"  St.  Petaribiirji,  2Sd  April  (Uaj  E). 
foa  that  in  order  to  oppose  Catholic  propagandiun  in  the  pro- 
be west,  we  relied  moro  upon  the  suppOTt  of  the  Orthodox 
1  <m  that  of  the  bureaucracy. 

vow  Gazette  publishes  on  this  subject  a  leading  article,  from 
Tact  the  most  striking  passsges,  summing  up  the  rest. 
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Homan  Catholic  Church,  endowed  as  it  is  with  an  ardent  sinrit  o£ 
proseljtism. 

'  No !  neither  Ultramontane  propagandiam,  however  great  the  power  oF 
its  organization,  nor  the  Polish  kzendjs  (priests)  can  he  really  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  our  Chiut^h ;  just  as  the  elements  of  revolution,  from 
whatever  direction  they  may  come,  will  have  no  effect  upon  our  political 
organization.  The  extreme  control  exercised  hj  the  bureaucracy,  tke 
habit  of  trusting  in  everything  to  the  support  of  the  police — in  these  Uq^ 
the  danger ! 

'  Catholic  propagandLsm,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  its  militant  orders,  iq 
spite  of  its  unscrupulousnoss  in  the  choice  of  its  means,  hifi  not  succeeded 
in  encroaching  on  Orthodox  ground.    There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Orthodox 
Church  could  but  win,  if  she  were  left  free  to  try  her  strength  against  the 
Latin  element. 

'  Foreign  theologians  already  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  East,  and 
begin  to  suspect  tliat  the  Orthodox  Church  is  called  to  serve  as  a  basis 
and  pledge  of  the  unity  of  worship.  The  spirit  which  animates  it  begins 
to  exei-cise  a  certain  attraction  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of  foreigners 
\vho  are  partizans  of  unity,  although  these  sentiments  have  had  too  few 
opportunities  of  manifesting  themselves. 

^  A  jyropos  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of  a  priest  of  the  English 
Church,  who  has  come  over  from  New  York  to  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  institutions  and  rites  of  our  Church,  and  of  entering  into 
communication  with  its  ministers. 

'  Ho  has  communicated  to  us  a  memoir,  in  which  he  explains  to  ni  the 
views  of  the  members  of  his  Church.  Among  the  questions  raised  b  the 
bosom  of  the  English  Church,  says  this  memoir,  there  are  few  whose  im- 
portance equals  that  of  union  with  the  Church  of  the  East.  As  we  studj 
its  history  and  become  acquainted  with  it,  the  authority  which  it  exenases 
seems  to  us  more  comprehensible,  and  we  wish  more  warmly  to  enter  into 
relations  with  it.  We  have  wrongly  fallen  into  the  way  of  looking  upon 
the  Latin  Church  as  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  and  as  the  most  andent 
church  by  its  organization  and  traditional  authority.  We  have  forgotten 
that  the  Romish  Church  is  but  a  separated  branch  of  the  Greek  Churdi' 

'  In  spite  of  the  terrible  shock  which  separated  the  two  Churches,  the 
Eastern  Church  has  remained  the  faithful  guardian  of  primitive  traditions ; 
she  awaits  that  epoch  in  which  Christianity  will  enter  upon  a  new  track, 
in  order  to  end  in  unity  and  in  general  peace.  We  have  hailed  with  joy 
the  decision  of  our  Church  to  seek  to  enter  into  relation  with  that  of  the 
East.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  latter  will  be  enabled  to  acquire  an 
independent  position  with  regard  to  the  State.  Penetrating  herself  with 
the  principles  of  vitality  which  she  contains,  and  with  the  destinies  that 
are  reser\ed  for  her,  she  cannot  but  feel  the  need  of  occupying  in  Chris- 
tendom the  place  to  which  she  has  a  full  right.' 

For  my  part,  I  may  add  that  the  expression  of  these  wishes  is  cast  in 
terms  too  vague  for  a  clear  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  real  aspirations  of  the 
English  Church,  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  intends  entering  into  relation 
with  the  Eastern  Church ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  significant  symptom, 
especially  considering  the  estrangement  inspired  by  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
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fhMtkm  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  tendencies  to  absorption 

does  not  yet  seem  ready  to  renounce. 

the  adrioe  of  the  Gazette  of  Moscow  to  grant  more  independence 

lergy,  it  is  unqaestionable  that  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  it,  on 

I  that  the  priests  should  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  the 

lefolTing  upon  them,  and  should  not  aim  at  playing  a  political 

idly  eonsidenng  the  peculiar  organization  of  our  Clergy,  is  scarcely 

md. 

nevertheless,  well  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  making  it 

le  that  this  should  ever  happen  in  any  case,  for  we  should  thus 

»  among  ourselves  what  we  blame  with  reason  in  the  Catholic 


>NARY  WORK  AMONG  EMIGRANTS  AT  LrV^ERPOOL. 

)ort  of  Fifteen  Years'  Missionary  Work  among  Emigrants  at  the 
Liverpool,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Walsh,  gives  a  sketch  of  what  has 
le  of  late  years  to  abate  a  crying  evil. 

}  multitudes  who  year  after  year  have  been  quitting  the  British  Isles 
ti  America  and  our  Australian  Colonies,  the  great  bulk  were  either 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  or  at  least  were  willing  to  receive 
\j  the  ministrations  of  her  clergy.    Driven  for  the  most  part  by 

to  self-expatriation,  the  condition  of  them  all  was  worthy  of 
f ;  but  cold  and  heartless  was  the  reception  they  usually  met  with 
i^  at  our  great  seaport  towns.  "  Each  person  with  whom  they 
xmtact  seemed  only  eager  to  swindle  them  out  of  their  last  shilling, 

send  them  adrift  on  the  less  unkind  ocean."  Such  was  once  the 
5  of  the  poor  emigrants,  until  the  Society  for  the  Fropagaiion  of 
d  interfered  in  their  behalf : — 

9en  years  ago,  when  the  tide  of  emigration  was  nearly  at  its  height, 
ety,  with  the  sanction  and  licence  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical 
M,  appointed  a  chaplain  at  each  of  the  great  seaports,  Liverpool, 

Plymouth,  Southampton,  and  Bristol.  The  special  duties  of 
i^ilains  were  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  as  far  as  practicable  of 
vr  scattered  sheep  of  Christ ;  to  be  a  fnend  to  them  in  their  forlorn 
t ;  to  warn  them  of  the  snares  and  traps  which  surrounded  them  ; 
them  to  safe  lodgings ;  to  gather  them  together  on  the  decks  of 
pa  when  about  to  sail ;  to  celebrate  the  service  of  our  Church,  and 
>  ihem  at  parting  the  Word  of  Life.'' 
Falsh  states  that  in  the  year  1849,  in  which  ho  was  first  appointed 

at  Liverpool,  as  many  as  16,000  emigrated  from  that  port. 

• 

and  the  poor  people  committed  to  my  care  most  miserably  situated 
od^ng-houses.  Bad  light,  bad  food,  bad  air,  bad  company,  all 
the  arrival  in  Liverpool  of  those  who  had  just  left  the  bright  skies 
men  fields  of  the  country,  and  the  comparatively  innocent  pursaits 
nib.  When  I  found  at  the  outset  upwards  of  2,000  of  my  people 
together  at  one  time  in  dens  whicii.were  then  celled  emigrant 
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lodging-houses,  mj  heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  thought  I  must  give  op 
the  idea  of  being  of  any  service,  temporal  or  spiritual,  to  such  Tast  num- 
bers of  people,  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable.  Encouraged,  however, 
to  persevere,  one  raj  of  hope  after  another  began  to  dawn  upon  mj  efforti. 
The  Government  Emigration  Officers  of  the  port,  and  the  authorities  of 
the  town,  kindly  interested  themselves  in  the  cases  of  complaint  which  I  was 
obliged  continually  to  make  to  them.  Stringent  regulations  were  from 
time  to  time  established  for  the  internal  management  of  the  lodging-houses, 
and  some  cheek  was  put  to  the  widely  extended  trade  of  fleecing  the  pooi 
passing  stranger. 

On  board  ship,  at  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  found  even  a 
worse  state  of  things  prevailing.  In  the  between-decks  and  steen«( 
might  be  seen,  by  the  dim  light  from  the  hatchways,  men,  women,  an€ 
children — old  and  young,  male  and  female — berthed  promiscuously,  with- 
out regard  to  either  age  or  sex.  Their  food  was  issued  to  them  in  an  un- 
cooked state.  Those  who  were  strong  pushed  their  way  to  the  cook-house 
while  the  young,  the  weak,  and  the  aged  were  actually  obliged  to  consunfti 
their  provisions  raw." 

Such  was  the  order,  or  rather  the  disorder,  on  board  emigrant  ships  sfulinj 
from  Liverpool  in  1849 ;  and  Liverpool  was  not  the  only  port  at  whie 
those  barbarous  scenes  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Walsh's  repeated  represem 
tations  on  the  subject  to  the  government  authorities,  were  corroborated  b 
similar  accounts  from  London,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol.  Ultimately  a  IL 
was  laid  before  Parliament,  with  the  hope  of  remedying  those  crying  evili 
and  was  passed  into  law,  <'  greatly  through  the  exertions,"  says  Mr.  Wal& 
with  gratitude,  **  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Horsfall,  Mr.  Bramley-Moore,  Lord  Naa< 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  the  Government  Emigration  Officers  tha 
stationed  at  Liverpool,  one  of  whom  (Captain  Prior)  is  still  amongst  U£ 
being  now  chief  of  the  sta£f^" 

In  1852,  the  Passenger  Act  came  into  force,  and  since  that  time  i 
complete  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  po(M 
emigrant,  on  shore  and  on  shipboard  : — '<  Passenger  tickets,  which  bdbre 
were  in  many  cases  but  a  mere  delusion,  now  becune  legal  documents  for 
the  security  of  the  holders  thereof.  Bulkheads  were  erected  between  dedLi, 
for  the  protection  of  single  females,  and  the  moral  benefit  of  all.  Every 
article  of  food  began  to  be  issued  cooked  ready  for  use,  and  decency  and 
order  enforced  under  heavy  penalties." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society,  which  found  in  Mr.  Wabh  so  ener- 
getic and  successful  a  worker,  will  not  relax  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  cUub 
which  must  always  be  considered  as  having  one  of  the  first  plaoea  in  iti 
claim  upon  it. 
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Sm, — I  am  desirous  of  offering  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  oui 

excellent  Missionaries,  if  you  would  kindly  admit  of  my  doing  so  t]|n>ugl] 

your  pages.     It  is  now  the  custom,  when  the  Gh)6pel  is  preached  i^ 

^  the 
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\ieatbeDy  and  listened  to  by  numbers  who  evidently  take  great  interest  in 

the  Word  of  God,  not  to  baptize  any  of  those  listeners  until  they  have 

(jftim  evidence  of  a  true  repentance  and  real  faith — not  to  administer  the 

nerament  of  Baptism  but  to  those  who  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  a  real 

coDTersion  of  heart.      Was  this  the  plan  pursued  in  the  first  ages  of 

Ghiistiamtyy  when  we  read  of  three  thousand  being  baptized  at  the  Apostles' 

pleaching  on  one  day  ?     In  the  sixth  century^  Gregory  the  Great  writes 

expressmg  his  pleasure  at  hearing  of  ten  thousand,  in  our  own  country, 

barmg  been  baptized  in  one  year,  after  St.  Augustine's  arrival.     Were  not 

thoae  earlier  Missionaries  right  in  not  waiting  for  evidence  of  faith,  but 

biptudng  into  the  &ith  of  Christ  those  who  believed  that  Jesus  b  the  Son 

.of  God  and  Kedeemer  of  the  world,  and  desired  to  become  His  disciples  ? 

Should  we  not  follow  the  fathers  as  they  followed  the  Apostles,  and  baptize 

iik  heathen  as  we  baptize  children,  that  they  may  he  brought  up  in  the 

&itk  of  Christ  crucified,  instead  of  waiting  till  they  have  been  so  brought 

op?    Are  not  our  Missionaries,  in  this  matter,  under  the  influence,  con- 

fidooaly  or  unconsciously,  of  some  great  error  ?     Is  it  Calvinism,  which 

leads  men's  minds  to  dissociate  their  expectations  of  Divine  grace  from  the 

prompt  and   regular  use  of  the  Sacraments?     If  not,  must  it  not  be 

Pelagianism  ?     For  our  Church  teaches  that  to  have  **  a  will  to  do  good 

«orb  we  must  have  the  grace  of  Gtxi  preventing  us,"  as  well  as  working 

<^th  us  when  we  have  that  good  will ;  and  is  not  that  preventing  grace 

given  by  the  regenerating  Spirit  in  Baptism  ?     Should  we,  then,  withhold 

•divine  grace  from  any  one  who  desires  to  become  a  member  of  Christ's 

^urch,  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  'God  ?     I  think  that  this  is  a 

object  which  demands  renewed  consideration.  H.  B. 
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Sib, — ^Will  your  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  into  which  your 

^f)rre8pondent  K.  T.  has  fallen  at  page  238  of  your  Number  for  June.     It 

^tas  sfud  there  that  ''  the  income  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  for 

tlie  past  year  was  just  over  150,000/ : "  whereas  this  sum  represents 

'their  expenditure,  which  exceeded  the  income  by  upwards  of  15,000/. 

As  a  subscriber  both  to  the  (xospel  Propagation  and  Church  Missionary 
Societies,  will  you  also  allow  me  to  lessen  the  ''  shame  "  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  force  of  K.  T.'s  **  contrast,"  by  the  following  statement  of 
accounts  for  last  year  taken  from  official  sources. 

I  shall  omit  reference  to  the  Wesleyan  Jubilee  Fund,  because,  though 
a  noble  offering,  it  yet  is  necessarily  exceptional-— one  that  can  be  made 
but  once  in  a  iSetime.  The  total  income  for  1863  from  all  sources,  and 
for  all  objects,  of  the 

£  8.     d. 

W^leyan  Missionary  Society 134,258     7     0 

London  Missionary  Society 81,073     8  10 

BapOst  Missionary  Society 34,419  11     2 

£249.751     7    0 
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£  $.  d. 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel 

income  as  per  page  26  of  **  Keport "     .     .       87,832  11  4 

Church  Mis»onary  Society 154,247  18  1 

Colonial  and  Continental  Society    ....       28,919  14  0 

£271,000    3    5 

A  comparison  of  these  sums  will  show  a  halance  in  fietYour  <^  I 
Church  of  England,  as  compared  with  the  three  Dissenting  sodetici, 
21,248/.  16«.  4d,  And  if  the  income  of  the  Propagation  Society  mty 
brought  up  to  124,888/.  14«.  2d.,  by  the  addition  of ''  William  Loo 
gift,"  and '' capital  sold,"  as  on  page  8  of  the  *^  Abstract  of  BeceiptB,"  i 
then  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  58,30 
19«.  2d.  F.  G.  8. 

The  Report  of  the  Landofi  Missionary  Society  for  1863  records  I 
death  of  nine  missionaries,  male  and  female.  Five  new  agents  have  In 
sent  out  to  Madagascar,  three  to  China,  two  to  the  West  Indies.  "  1 
total  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  when  thus  reinforced,  t 
amount  to  176  ;  with  upwards  of  600  native  agents,  including  evangefii 
catechists,  and  schoolmasters."  In  the  seminary  at  Highgate  the  nnml 
of  students  amounts  to  48. 

The  income  of  1863-4  has  been:  "for  ordinary  purposes,  61,07S 
for  special  objects,  81,073/,  The  contributions  for  ordinary  purpi 
exceed  those  of  last  year  by  8,932/."  In  Polynesia,  the  Society  mainti 
three  institutions  for  native  preachers — in  Tahaa,  Karatonga,  and  Sti 
—containing  now  in  all  132  students.  **The  general  character  of 
converts  is  surprising,  especially  when  we  consider  their  former  degradat 
The  contributions  of  the  Polynesian  churches  for  the  year,  parti) 
money,  and  partly  in  native  produce,  exceed  in  value  1,900/.  It  n 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  necessity  for  British  missionaiie 
superseded  by  the  labours  of  native  evangelists;  for  although  thej 
dauntless  pioneers  and  brave  combatants  in  the  battle-field  with  heatb^i 
they  need  the  presence  and  counsels  of  a  leader." 

The  most  formidable  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
Pacific  have  not  been  the  ignorance  and  degradation,  nor  even  the  foro 
of  the  islanders,  but  the  deadly  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  defenceless  pe 
by  white  men  bearing  the  Christian  name.     Atrocities  recently  commj 
exceed  the  barbarities  of  all  former  years.      "  Vessels  weU  armed 
supplied  were  sent  out  from  the  ports  of  Peru,  to  capture  by  fraud  oi 
force  the  natives  of  various  Polynesian  groups,  and  convey  them  as  d 
to  labour  and  to  die  in  the  mines  of  that  country.     These  vessels ' 
fitted  out  by  a  well-known  mercantile  house  in  Lima,  and  partly 
British  capital ;  and  such  was  the  success  of  their  inhuman  enterprise, 
upwards  of  2,000  victims  were  torn  from  their  homes,  and,  if  thej 
vived  the  cruelties  of  the  voyage,  were  doomed  to  the  aggravated  bm 
of  slavery.     Several  hundreds  of  the  sufferers  were  natives  of  the  Peoi 
Islands,  and  the  Union  group,  and  others  of  Nine  or  Savage  Isl 
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Into  all  these  groups  the  Gospel  has  been  introduced  by  the  Native 
Evangelists  of  our  Sodety." 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  these  atrocities  reached  Australia,  the 
stnmgest  sensation  was  produced,  and  the  British  Government  was 
petitioned  to  take  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  wickedness.  The  London 
8ocietj  in  England  united  its  representations  to  those  of  the  colonists, 
and  the  British  Government  warmly  took  up  the  matter.  Mr.  Jerningham, 
the  British  Minister  in  Rio,  firmly  protested  to  the  Peruvian  Government 
igdnrt  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  slavers,  and,  in  consequence,  that 
GoTemment  placed  a  vessel  at  the  disposal  of  those  of  the  islanders  who, 
htTing  been  forcibly  brought  to  Peni,  were  desirous  of  returning  to  their 
homes.  A  British  frigate  was  also  ordered  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to 
eommunicate  with  our  consuls,  and  afford  assistance  to  the  islanders.  The 
French  Grovemor  of  Tahiti,  claiming  jurisdiction  over  some  of  the  neigh- 
booring  islands  from  which  the  Peruvian  slavers  had  carried  off  victims, 
promptly  despatched  armed  vessels,  by  which  at  least  one  of  the  ships  was 
ttptored,  and  the  captives  set  free.  The  captain  and  supercargo  were 
hmaght  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  of  piracy. 

This   Society  has   67  preachers  in  the'  West  Indies.     In   China,   in 
Edition  to  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  cities  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Aid  Shanghae,  this   Society's  missionaries  have   entered   on   labour   in   * 
Hankow,  Tien-tsin,  and  Peking;    and  the   results  narrated  are  highly 
^ticouraging.    The  Beport  observes  : — "  Till  within  a  recent  period,  mis- 
^H>narie8  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire ; 
^t  these  restrictions  have  lately  been  relaxed.     There  are  now  ten  agents 
^  different  societies,  including  two  medical  missionaries,  settled  within  the 
^alls  of  Pekin.     While  the  people  are  yet  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
^ith  the  objects  and  labours  of  Christian  teachers,  and  while  their  preju- 
dices against  the  admission  of  foreigners  continue  strong,  it  has   been 
deemed  prudent  hitherto  to  abstain  from  preaching  in  the  crowded  streets ; 
but  buildings  may  be  obtained  as  hospitals,  schools,  and  preaching  stations, 
in  which  the  several  forms  of  Christian  labour  may  be  prosecuted  without 
interruption."     (From  the  list  given  in  the  Report,  it  appears  that  only 
four  Anglican  clergyman — including  the  American  Church's  Mission — are 
at  work  among  the  three  miUions  in  Pekin.) 

Under  the  heading  of  Madagascar  we  find  the  following,  given  among 
the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  proclaimed  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Basoaherena:  ^^  Protection,  and  liberty  to  worship,  teach,  and  promote 
the  extension  of  Christianity,  are  secured  to  the  native  Christians,  and 
the  same  protection  and  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  those  who  are  not 
Christians."  This  pledge  of  the  Government  has  hitherto  been  fully  kept ; 
and  **  the  missionaries  express  their  expectation,  from  the  constant  increase 
of  the  Christians  in  the  capital,  and  especially  from  among  the  higher 
elasaes  of  society,  that  any  return  to  persecution  would  become  imprac- 
ticable." At  the  close  of  1863,  the  Christians  of  Antananarivo,  in  a  body 
of  7,000,  presented  an  address  to  the  Queen,  which  was  favourably 
reoeiTed.  ''  It  was  a  happy  contrast  to  the  assemblies  which,  in  former 
yearsy  were  convened  on  the  same  spot,  to  hear  the  Christians  sentenced 
to  slaTerj  and  to  death."    A  Memorial  Church  and  an  Hospital  have  been 
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commenced  in  the  capital;   the  printing-press  has  been  brought  inl 
operation,  and  day  and  Sunday-schools  have  been  established. 

''With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  Mission  among  the  people. 
writes  Mr.  Sibree, ''  nothing  can  be  more  encouraging.  The  five  chape 
in  the  capital  are  crowded  eyery  Sunday,  and  two  more  are  in  course 
erection.  Both  adults  and  children  are  eager  jbr  knowledge,  and  there 
perfect  liberty  of  action.  A  very  large  population  in  Tillages  around  ti 
capital  are  ready  for  the  Gospel ;  for  heathenism  here  seems  never  to  ha 
had  that  all-absorbing  power  and  influence  which  most  systems  of  idolat 
have." 

The  state  of  things  in  the  more  remote  dis^cts  is  equally  hopefi 
The  first  European  Missionary,  since  the  days  of  persecution,  has  recent 
journeyed  to  Vonczongo,  and  has  ascertained  that  the  number  of  Ghri 
tians  there  exceeds  600. 

The  Wesleyan  Mmuyivary  Society  employs  a  few  agents  in  Spain,  Ital 
and  Gennany.  The  two  preachers  in  Wiirtcmburg  are  much  indebt€ 
we  think,  for  their  success  to  their  use  of  a  Grerman  version  of  the  Engli 
Prayer-book.  This  Society's  Missions  in  Ceylon  have  still  the  gre 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  student  of  Buddhisi 
Mr.  Hardy ;  and  a  fair  measure  of  success  has  attended  its  labours  bo 
there  and  in  continental  India,  and  in  China.  In  the  last  country  tl 
Society  has  commenced  a  mission  at  the  great  city  of  Hankow,  which 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast  by  the  Yangtsz  Kiver,  and  right 
the  centre  of  the  empire.  Mr.  J.  Cox  has  been  there  more  than  a  yei 
and  a  chapel  Ib  now  opened,  in  which  there  is  constant  preaching.  £ 
has  also  travelled  several  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Hankow,  and 
considerable  distance  west,  up  the  Yangtsz  River.  In  several  places  I 
found  a  strong  antipathy  towards  foreigners,  arising  from  the  Strang 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  In  not  a  few  places  they  hi 
seized  land  on  which  to  build  their  churches,  without  any  payment  for  i 
alleging  that  it  was  to  indemnify  them  for  persecutions  and  confiscatioi 
of  die  property  of  their  native  converts  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ag 
The  present  generation  of  Chinese,  knowing  nothing  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertions,  denounce  such  seizures  of  their  land  as  injustice.  In  the  Wc 
Indies  there  is  a  falling-oflF  in  the  numbers  of  Wesleyanisra.  War  h 
hindered  its  missionary  work  of  late  in  Western  Africa ;  as  also  in  Ne 
Zealand.  Omitting  the  latter  country, ''  The  total  number  of  members 
the  other  Missions  of  the  Australasian  Conference,  including  the  Friend 
and  the  Fiji  Islands,  is  22,725,  beiug  an  increase  of  more  than  2,0C 
in  the  year.  The  Native  Assistant  Missionaries  in  New  Zealand,  Friend 
Islands,  and  Fiji,  are  forty-one  in  number ;  and  the  estimated  amount 
the  contributions  from  the  Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands  for  the  current  ye 
is  about  4,500Z." 

The  ''  Jubilee  Celebration "  of  this  Society  has  been  a  magnifioes 
success: — ''More  than  170,000Z.  has  in  the  last  nine  mouths  be< 
promised,  of  which  more  than  27,000/.  has  been  paid ! "  Besides  the 
extraordinary  efforts,  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  1863  are  put  down  ; 
134,258Z.,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  5,000Z.  on  the  ordinary  reoeip 
from  ''  the  Home  District^."     In  the  list  of  the  contributors  there  stac 
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as  usual  the  names  of  the  Kiug  of  Holland,  for  the  St.  Eustatius  Mission^ 
West  Indies,  83/.,  and  for  the  St.  Martin's  Mission,  the  like  amount ;  and 
for  the  latter  Mission,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  63^.  Thirty-two 
missionaries  have  been  sent  out  by  this  Society  since  its  last  anniversary ; 
the  number  of  its  '*  Ministers  and  Assistant-Missionaries,  including  Super- 
numeraries," amounts  now  to  920,  and  of  its  other  paid  agents  to  1,457. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  congratulates  its  friends  on  the  recovery 
of  pecuniary  prosperity.  The  income  for  the  current  year  has  been 
84,419/.,  an  increase  more  than  enough  to  pay  ofif  its  debt.  The  pecu- 
liarity which  constitutes  the  Baptists  as  a  sect  unhappily  leads  to  a  needless 
expense  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  in  the  Report  before 
08)  we  read  of  this  Society's  versions  in  several  Indian  tongues,  in  all  of 
which  (we  believe)  the  Bible  was  to  be  read  before.  It  is,  however, 
creditable  to  the  Baptists'  Sanskrit  version  to  be  told  that  copies  have 
been  purchased  for  a  class  of  Christian  students  in  Ceylon,  and  for  the 
use  oi  some  native  preachers  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Missions  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  In  the  West  Indies,  we  observe  that  the  Baptists,  like 
the  Wesleyans^  complain  of  a  decline ;  and  they  say,  ''it  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  reaction  arising  after  the  period  of  revival  in  I86I. 
But  m  many  of  the  islands  it  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  depression 
in  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits,  of  a  kind  more  serious  than  has 
for  many  years  been  experienced."  This  Baptist  Society  is  also  begin- 
nbg  to  proselytize  in  Norway,  where  it  haa  already  mode  a  schism  at 
Krageroe. 

AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  UNITY  SOCIETY. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  recently-formed  Christian   Unity 

Society,  held  at  New  York  on  May  2d,  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  and 

issue  an  Address,  stating  '*  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  means  by 

which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  them."   The  New  York  Church  Journal 

obeerves  that  the  discussion  upon  this  proposal,  **  though  shared  in  by  men 

of  the  most  different  views  on  some  points,  was  yet  entirely  harmonious." 

Much  that  was  said  seems  to  us  remarkable  for  its  earnest,  candid,  and 

Aoti-Donatist  temper,  for  the  information  it  embodies,  and  the  opinions  it 

expresses  on  the  great  Catholic  problems  of  the  age.     We  shall  give  some 

extracts  from  the  debate  as  reported  in  the  Journal — 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mahan,  in  moving  the  Resolution  concerning  the  Address, 
said  that — "  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  our  [American]  Church,  as  a 
Body,  does  desire  heartily  the  unity  of  all  Christians ;  that  this  desire  is 
expressed  repeatedly  in  all  our  public  services,  and  lies  near  the  heart  of 
all  Churchmen.  All  shades  of  Churchmen  agree  in  looking  upon  the 
division  of  Christendom  as  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal,  and  in  believing  that 
the  great  body  of  Christians  are  really  holding  aloof  from  one  another  for 
nothing.  And  now,  in  these  days  when  infidelity  is  making  great  strides, 
when  Uie  power  of  Antichrist  is  rousing  itself  to  iresh  activity  in  every 
way,  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians,  even  while  differing  on  points  of  real 
importance,  to  examine  how  such  differences  may  be  settled.  They  ought 
to  meet  like  men,  and  fight  the  battle  out  face  to  face,  if  there  be  a  battle 
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to  fight :  or  else  make  the  still  hetter  discovery  that  there  is  really  notlung 
any  longer  to  fight  about.  But  while  each  company  keeps  itself  separate 
from  all  the  rest,  in  its  own  little  pen,  and  refuses  to  look  at  any  other,  or 
consider  any  other,  divisions  must  continue.  If  men  who  differ  do  not 
meet^  how  can  they  ever  understand  one  another  ?  This  Society  hoped  to 
bring  differing  men  together,  to  ask,  WfuU  are  weighting  about  f  fFAof 
is  the  cause  of  all  this  division  and  alienation  t  Is  tfie  cause  suJicieiU 
to  justify  tliese  horrible  divisions  in  tlte  Church  of  Christ  f  It  was  not 
our  design  to  compromise  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  God's  truth,  or  of  that 
which  has  been  held  by  God's  Church  from  the  beginning.  But  it  wai 
our  design — or  at  least  one  of  our  main  objects — to  bring  men  so  fu 
together  that  they  might  have  a  better  chance  of  understanding  one 
another.     This  was  an  object  worth  striving  for." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Coxe  "  had  ver}'  definite  views  as  to  the  action  of  this 
Society,  the  subject  having  been  before  his  mind  for  years.  The  longing 
for  Unity  was  deep  at  the  heart  of  the  members  of  our  Church,  and  it 
needed  and  ought  to  have  some  mode  of  expression  in  act.  It  found  pltoe 
in  all  our  public  and  private  devotions,  and  was  found  in  the  form  fior 
Family  Prayer  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  set  forth  to  be  used  during  oar 
Conventions.  Eight  years  ago — and  before  the  minds  of  men  had  been 
turned  in  that  direction  as  they  are  now — the  House  of  Bishops  had  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  Conmiission  of  their  own  Body  on  Unity,  and  hid 
thus,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  held  out  the  Olive  Branch  to  all  Chris- 
tcndom.  The  Church  tlius  testified  that  she  was  not  responsible  for  die 
divisions  of  the  Church,  but  was  anxious  to  heal  them.  This  action  had 
been  by  no  means  ineffectual.  A  steady  increase — though  mostly  silent- 
had  been  going  on  ever  since,  until  during  this  past  winter  we  had  seen  a 
series  of  sermons  on  this  very  subject  of  Unity  gotten  up  not  by  Church- 
men :  and  also — what  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  almost  too  mnch 
to  believe — we  had  seen  a  general  and  wonderful  union  in  the  keeping  d 
the  Christian  Passover, — that  observance  which  fw  centuries  had  been 
regarded  as  only  a  relic  of  Popery.  There  luis  been  progress,  though  not 
of  the  kind  which  the  world  takes  note  of, — not  the  kind  that  oomoth  bj 
observation.  There  had  been  no  blare  of  trumpets,  no  imposing  array, 
no  extensive  apparatus :  but  there  had  been  prayers ;  there  had  beef 
kindly  and  earnest  conversation  at  social  gatherings,  aromid  hospitabk 
boards,  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  travel, — at  all  times  and  in  al 
places  when  men's  hearts  were  enlarged,  and  were  enabled,  by  the  Spin 
of  God,  to  enlarge  the  hearts  of  others.  Nor  had  this  great  moremeni 
been  merely  local,  in  our  own  land :  but  it  had  been  felt  abroad  on  tlM 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  It  had  been  most  extraordinary,  and  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  that  wonder  which  was  wrought  in  the  valley  of  dr} 
bones,  when  bone  came  together  with  bone,  and  they  began  then  to  be 
covered  with  fibre  and  flesh.  Could  any  one  doubt  that  this  was  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Now  in  this  our  Society,  we  hope  to  give  a  place 
where  this  deep  feeling  can  find  expression.  We  hoj^  to  feel  our  wa$ 
towards  our  brethren.  We  desire  to  see  eye  to  eye  and  heart  to  heart : 
and  we  believe  that  when  hearts  are  thus  enlarged,  they  will  flow  together^ 
and  nothing  can  prevent  it." 
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^  The  Kev.  E.  W.  Syle  said  that  for  thirty-three  years  ho  had  keenly  felt 
4e  eriis  of  Protestant  dissensions.      In  Shanghai,  while  he  was  there, 
tlMfe  were  no  less  than  Beven  different  sorts  of  Protestant  Christians. 
Whit  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?    To  avoid  the  subjects  of  diflFerence 
OMog  them  was  simply  impossible.     When  a  heathen  was  converted,  and 
lifted,  *  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  the  answer,  *  Believe  and  be 
h^iued,*  brought  him  at  once  to  the  Baptist  controversy.     When  told 
tbtt  be  must  worship  Qod,  then  came   up  the  liturgical   question — is 
wihip  to  be  with  a  book  or  without  a  book  ?     Did  he  desire  to  become 
apreaeher  of  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen,  he  must  face  the  question  as 
t»  wKo  had  power  to  ordain,  and  how  it  was  to  be  done.    No  wonder  there 
WH  amall  progress  ainong  the  heathen,  when  they  had  to  choose  among 
tie  Kven  varieties  before  they  could  become  Christians  at  all :  and  Chris- 
liiiis  themsehres  were  sadly  at  a  loss  for  Christian  feUowship.     Mlien,  on 
tte  occasion,  he  had  met  several  Russian  priests  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-le, 
\m  gladly  would  he  have  exchanged  offices  with  them  if  he  had  only 
Iwim  how  it  could  be  done.     In  Shanghai,  when  the  first  revision  of  the 
Inulation  of  the  Grospels  was  being  made,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop— 
i  most  charming  man— came  to  see  him.     The  Bishop  was  dressed  in 
(Maae  coetume,  as  is  usual  with  them.     He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and 
OM  of  the  greatest  men  he  had  ever  met  with.     His  plea,  in  coming  to 
mke  the  visit,  was,  *  Can  we  not  all  be  one  ? '  and  such  a  plea,  in  such  a 
fhee,  went  to  the  heart.     Again,  there  was  a  Romish  priest  who  lived 
wj  near  Mr.  Syle  in  Shanghai,  a  scholar,  and  one  who  was  constantly 
adumging  kind  offices  vrith  him,  so  that  it  occasioned  no  little  remark 
uwDg  the  people  of  both  communions.     Mr.  Syle  once  said  to  him : — 
'Whoi  people  ask  me  how  it  is  that  I  and  you  get  on  so  friendly  together, 
vlat  shall  I  answer  them  ? '     He  answered  s^ly,  '  Truth  requires  that 
n  ihodd  explain  the  differences.'     When  asked  now  what  this  Society  is 
to  do,  he  (Mr.  Syle)  would  reply : — '  It  is  a  Christian  Reconciliation 
Society.'    We  are  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  together  Christians  who  are 
eineleaflly  alienated  from  one  another.     There  was  a  steadily  growing 
teDdency  tofwards  reunion.  -  Twenty-five  years  ago  Dr.  Schmucker  began 
%  though  without  much  success.     The  subsequent  attempts  of  the  Chris- 
tiin  Alliance  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  showed  that  there  was  a  yearn - 
iog  for  Union  all  round  them.   The  heart  work  was  already  done,  and  had 
Wq  long  doing ;  the  head  work  was  all  that  now  remained  to  be  done. 
We  need  to  understand  one  another  better,  and  misunderstand  one  another 
W   Id  Shanghai  it  was  very  evident  that  the  tendency  to  union  among 
^  Missionaries  was  strong,  while  it  was  only  the  influences  from  home 
te  kept  them  asunder.     The  Baptbts  there — ^though  generally  the  least 
•«yto  be  won  to  union  with  others — offered  to  receive  members  on  letters 
of  (fiuniseion  from  us,  without  asking  how  they  had  been  baptized  ;  and  a 
■nilar  disposition  was  shown  towards  union  in  using  the  same  version  of 
Scnpture:  but  it  was  of  no  use.     Divisions  must  first  be  healed  at  home, 
^  tbey  teill  perpetuate  themselves  abroad.     So  great  was  our  isolation 
^^,  that  when  our  fij*8t  native  deacon,  Chai,  was  ready  for  ordination,  it 
^^  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  presbyters  to  sign  bis 
•  testimonials.     When  the  General  Convention  met  in  Cincinnati,  to  get 
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over  the  difficulty,  they  made  a  long  canon ;  and  the  ordinatioii  took  plaee. 
On  that  oocaaion,  an  English  presbyter  for  the  first  time'  took  part  with 

us.  The  opening  of  the  mission  chapel,  under  the  Bey.  Mr.  Keith,  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  people  of  ours  and  the  English  Miasioa 
united  in  the  Holy  Communion.  Everything  that  looks  like  Inter-Com- 
munion goes  straight  to  the  Missionary's  heart.  But  he  felt  that  in  order 
to  anything  worthy  of  the  name  there  must  be  mutual  reoognitioo  of 
each  other's  Orders.     Without  that  there  can  be  no  Unity. 

''  The  Eev.  B.  S.  Huntingdon  obsenred  that  a  firiend  of  his,  who  had  been 
to  Palestine,  and  travelled  with  the  private  Secretary  of  the  Pope,  was  Btrack 
with  the  tact  and  sagacity  of  the  papal  system  for  influencing  the  EibI 
There  was  much  which  we  might  imitate  in  its  mode  of  dealing  with 
ritual,  and  even  also  confessional,  diversities.     In  order  to  do  good  in  Uie 
Mission  field  we  mtut  have  Missionary  Colleges,  and  must  have  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Church  Unity  among  all  who  were  essentially  orthodox.    This 
must  be  secured,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  go  back  and  fight  the  wbde 
battle  over  again.     Kepler,  in  going  through  a  long  and  most  complicated 
calculation,  as  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  Saturn,  found  the  result  to 
be  so  different  from  what  his  theory  required,  that  he  was  sure  he  must 
have  made  some  numerical  error  :  and  he  went  over  the  whole  calculatioii 
again,  and  found  it.     So  might  it  be  in  our  going  over  the  controverues 
again.     Nor  should  it  be  thought  too  late  to  do  this  now.     Kepler  said 
that  he  was  willing  to  wut  centuries  for  a  reader,  seeing  that  God  Himadf 
had  patiently  waited  thousands  of  years  for  an  observer.    We  must  muster 
up  our  courage  to  go  over  the  whole  field  of  controversy  again,  and  find 
out  the  eiTor.     The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  showed  that  this 
was  the  point  towards  which  we  were  tending. 

'*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mahan  would  make  one  remark,  which  he  had  omitted 
before.  It  was  suggested  to  him  in  conversation  with  a  very  intelligent 
pei*8on  in  answer  to  the  question,  ^  What  b  to  come  of  all  these  divisions? 
and  what  is  the  remedy  ? '  In  all  operations  of  Nature  and  of  Society 
the  same  thing  was  to  be  seen.  Movements  are  perpetually  going  on,  and 
they  go  on  up  to  a  certain  point,  without  any  one's  being  able  to  guess 
beforehand  the  point  to  which  they  are  really  tending,  and  for  which  they 
are  really  preparing.  But  at  the  right  moment  the  process  of  crysUdlisO' 
tion  begins,  and  suddenly  some  beautiful  thing  resulted  which  was  totally 
different  from  anything  vbible  in  the  process  before.  So  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  present  condition  of  Christendom  was  totally  different  from 
that  contemplated  in  the  prayer  of  Our  Lord  for  Unity.  No  doubt  the 
effect  of  these  divisions  was  most  grievous,  we  were  fearfully  divided,  we 
were  kept  apart  by  our  prejudices :  and  it  was  natural  to  ask  what  would 
be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  yet  among  us.  That  Spirit  had  been  given  to  the  Church,  to 
abide  with  it  for  ever.  That  Spirit  is  with  us,  therefore,  and  is  working. 
That  is  the  Spirit  that  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house.  That 
Spirit  cannot  work  ineffectually  in  the  Church,  though  the  world  seeth  It 
not  neither  knoweth  It.  Christ  Himself  also  is  still  continually  offering 
that  same  Prayer  for  Unity,  and  His  Spirit  is  working  for  the  same  end, 
of  Unity  ;  and  all  differences  are  therefore  made  to  tend  gradually  to  the  . 
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same  point.  When  the  full  time  has  come,  it  only  needs  that  one  word 
shall  be  tittered  from  on  high,  and  the  hcauti^  cr^'stallization  into  visible 
nnitj  will  begin.  Not  that  this  Society  can  do  it.  Men  cannot  do  it. 
l^liat  we  aim  at  is  only  to  do  the  same  thing  that  good  men  were  doing 
when  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  What,  for  instance,  was  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  doing  ?  What  could  he  do  ?  He  was  *  wailing  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  So  our  design  is  to  wait — to  be  in  readiness  for — ^the  great 
Manifestations  of  God's  power  in  His  Word  and  Holy  Spirit ;  to  wait  and 
pray.  And  if  wc  really  thus  wait  and  pray,  we  shall  be  glad  also  to  do 
what  little  we  can  ;  to  act  so  far  as  lies  within  our  power. 

"  The  Rev.  W.  O.  Lamson  illustrated  what  could  be  done  by  one  individual, 
bj  mentioning  the  Abbe  Guettee,  of  Paris,  who  seemed  to  be  inspired  with 
a  special  mission  on  this  subject.     Coming  from  the  bosom  of  the  Homish 
Church,  and  yet  remaining  in  her  communion,  he  had  shaken  off  all  her 
errors,  and  now  felt  that  God  had  called  him  to  do  something  for  Unity. 
He  gave  himself — soul,  body,  means  and  all — to  the  work ;  and  was 
actually  accomplishing  more  than  any  other  hundred  men  in  Christendom 
to  do  the  very  work  of  this  Society.     He  was  the  conductor  of  two  publi- 
cations— one  a  weekly  and  the  other  semi-monthly — both  devoted  to  this 
one  great  object.     He  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Lamson)  had  conversed  frequently 
tod  confidentially  with  the  Abbe,  who  had  exhorted  him  to  beware  of  too 
great  baste :   saying  that  the  causes  of  present  division  lie  deep  and  are 
remote,  that  a  careful,  continued,  and  prayerful  series  of  labours  were 
needed  to  counteract  the  causes  of  division,  and  that  neither  his  own  life 
or  that  of  Mr.  Lamson  would  sec  the  happy  end ;  but  that  every  one  could 
do  Bometliing,  and  that  he  (the  Abb^)  was  devoted  to  it  while  life  should 
l«8t.    His  writings  were  very  voluminous,  and  were  monuments  of  genius, 
Jcwning,  modesty,  patience,  self-reliance,  and  confidence  in  the  powers 
God  bad 'given  him.     His  *  History  of  the  Church  of  France '  was  a  work 
that  would  live,  and  had  done  more  than  any  other  work  to  nourish  that 
Galilean  spirit  which  would  be  sure,  eventually,  to  throw  off  all  subjection 
to  the  Pope.     Ajiother  work  written  by  the  Abbe  was  devoted  to  proving 
the  causelessness  of  the  division  between  the  East  and  the  West.     He  was 
0^  of  a  collection  of  men  who  were  devoted  to  this  work,  and  held  weekly 
J^eunions,  the  results  of  these  meetings  appearing  in  the  two  publications, 
tl»e  Observateur  CathoHque  and  the  Union  Chrettenne,    There  had  lately 
lieen  a  decided  clashing  in  those  publications  on  one  point :  our  own 
position  was  not  correctly  represented,  and  the  position  of  the  Greek 
Church  was  treated  in  the  same  way.     One  of  our  objects  as  a  Society 
dioald  be,  to  appoint  some  one  to  answer  such  errors,  and  thus  gradually 
iwnove  obstacles  out  of  the  road. 

"The  Eev.  Dr.  Clarkson,  of  Chicago,  gave  some  of  his  impressions  at  the 
time  when  the  comer-stone  of  the  American  Chapel  was  laid  in  Paris,  and 
said  also  that  he  never  spent  a  more  delightful  evening  than  one  with  the 
Abbe  Guettee,  a  Greek  Priest,  and  Dr.  Litdejohn,  at  Mr.  Lamson's  house 
in  Paris.  lie  had  often  thought  that  one  of  the  best  possible  Tracts  on 
ChristiaD  Unity  would  be  simply  the  minutes  of  the  discussion  that  evening. 
He  had  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  Society :  but 
one  thing  he  was  sure  of,  and  that  was,  that  we  should  give  a  full  support 
vo,  ccv.  X 
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to  our  Church  outposts  in  Europe,  such  aa  thoee  at  Paris  and  in  Home 
They  were  most  valuable  aids  in  diffosiDg  the  principles  cf  the  Anglicaii 
Keformation  among  other  communions.  More  could  be  done  in  that  waj 
than  by  getting  together  persons  of  different  creeds  here  at  home,  though  this 
also  might  be  done.  To  begin  with  the  scattei'ed  Branches  of  the  CathoHe 
Church  is  better  than  to  operate  on  those  whose  organizations  are  outside  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  must  be  understood  that  there  was  no  irUetUionto 
strike  our  colours,  in  any  %my.  In  diffusing  light  on  these  subjects,  men 
of  energy,  zeal,  and  activity  for  the  Church,  were  of  more  use  than  any 
other.  In  the  Diocese  of  Illinois  six  or  seven  of  their  Candidates  fiiir 
Holy  Orders — a  majority  of  their  whole  number—  were  from  the  denomi- 
nations. Lately,  at  the  West,  tv)o  wlwle  congregations,  with  their  ministers, 
had  come  into  the  Church.  One  object  of  this  Society — and  in  his  opinion 
its  main  object — should  be  to  promote  Unity  ^r«^  among  the  Branches  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Explanations  could  not  easily  be  given  so  far  from 
home  :  and  thercfore  he  hoped  the  Address  would  be  so  clearly  drawn  by 
the  Committee  as  to  speak  for  itself.  It  would  not  only  be  used  here  at 
home,  but  would  be  translated,  and  used  in  Europe,  especially  among  the 
French  Protestants,  who  are  now  heaving  with  their  own  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  Abbe  Quettde  had  said  to  him  :  '  Look  at  French  Protes- 
tantism, and  see  what  it  is  verging  to !  See  how  the  orthodox  party 
among  them  is  getting  to  think  that  its  only  chance  of  salvation  is  a 
i*eturn  to  the  Catholic  order  and  ministry.  In  Scandinavia  all  is  hopeful. 
So  it  is  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  with  your  own  over  the  water.  With 
the  Greek  Church,  there  may  be  a  universal  agreement  in  union  against 
the  great  disturbing  element  of  usurpation  at  Eome  ! ' '' 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  has  also  since  been  held,  wo  perceive,  at 
Chicago,  the  Bitshop  of  Illinois  in  the  chair,  where  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  branch. 


A  PASTORAL  LETTER  FROM  THE  INDIAN  BISHOPS  TO 
THE   MEMBERS   OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  assisted  in  circu- 
lating an  important  <'  Pastoral  letter  from  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  to  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  India.'*  This  letter  is  dated  Bombay,  Advent,  1863, 
and  is  one  of  the  results  of  what  is  in  fact,  though  not  m  name,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Episcopate  in  Provincial  Synod.  We  wish 
that  we  could  reproduce  this  document  entire,  but  we  must  be  content  with 
extracting  the  more  important  paragraphs : — 

''  In  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  increased  earnestness  in  Missionary 
work,  we  would  thankfully  acknowledge  that  God  has  in  many  ways  and 
in  sundry  places  greatly  blessed  the  efforts  which  have  been  already  made. 
It  is  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  state  of  Indian  missions  is 
such  as  to  afford  reason  for  despondency.  Many  aspects  of  it  are  in  the 
highest  degree  encouraging.  In  Tinnevelly  the  native  members  of  the 
English  Church  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands ;  and  a  r^ular  eccle- 
siastical system,  with  districts  duly  assigned  and  separated,  churches, 
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panooages,  schools,  prayer-houses  ia  the  remoter  hamlets,  Bible  classes, 
tod,  above  ail,  four  efficient  Training  Colleges  for  Catechists,  Master^, 
UKJ  Mistresses,  which  will  by  God's  blessing  iusuie  the  continuance  of 
r      the  work,  have  been  duly  organized.     So  too  a  large  amount  of  success, 
thoogh  inierior  to  this,  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  Missionaries  in 
N.Tra?ancore.    A  considerable  population  profess  our  own  form  of  Chris- 
tJanitj,  both  in  the  Zillah  Knshnagar,  and  in  the  districts  S.  of  Calcutta. 
Inreiy  many  of  the  large  cities  of  India,  congregations  of  natives,  varying 
in  number,  but  generally  amounting  to  some  hundreds,  are  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England.     If  we  turn  to  the  labours  of  other  Pro- 
testant bodies,  whose  self-denying  zeal  and  successful  work  we  heartily 
reoognise,  we  find  that  the  work  of  the  Cougregationalistu  in  S.  Travancorc 
baa  received  almost  as  large  a  blessing  as  our  own  in  the  adjoining  province 
ofTii)Develly,that  Chota  Nagpore  is  being  gi*adually  Christianized  by  the 
Latherans  of  Prussia,^  and  that  the  Karens  of  Burmah  have  been  won  to 
Christ,  almost  as  a  nation,  by  Dr.  Judson  and  his  American  successors. 
These  are  the  moet  prominent  samples  of  many  thoughtful  and  devoted 
efforts  in  the  same  cause.     We  have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  missionary 
sdiools  and  coUeges,  in  which  thousands  of  the  native  youth  have  been 
brought  at  least  to  the  outward  knowledge,  and  some  to  the  open  confession, 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  which  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  hitherto 
taken  the  most  conspicuous  share  (an  example  which  we  greatly  desire  that 
our  own  Church  should  imitate) ;  nor  of  the  vernacular  Christian  literature 
which  is  gradually  coming  into  exbtence,  and  the  translations  of   the 
Scriptures^   and  of  standard  works  on  theology   and  practical  religion 
which  have  been  made.    Nor  can  we  do  more  than  allude  to  the  numerous 
converts  of  tlie  educated  classes,  some  belonging  to  our  own  Church,  some 
to  other  Christian  communities,  who  are  faithfully  striving  to  love  and  obey 
^ir  Saviour,  and  of  whom  some  have  composed  defences  of  their  faith 
and  refutations  of  the  Hindu  philosophical  sects,  which  are  acknowledged 
hj  eminent  English  scholars  to  be  works  of  great  ability  and  extensive 
l«irning,  while  some  are  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel.    Besides  these 
visible  and  undeniable  signs  of  progress,  we  believe  that  the  mind  of  India 
^  graduaUy  changing  through  contact  with  missionaries  and  other  Chris- 
Han  iofluenoes.    In  many  native  cities,  especially  Bombay,  female  education 
Moot  only  gladly  accepted  when  undertaken  by  benevolent  Christian  women, 
^er  in  schools  or  in  the  Zenanas  themselves,  but  is  even  actively  promoted 
ij  Hindus  and  Parsees.     In  Calcutta  a  powerful  and  increasing  sect  has 
learned,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Government  education,  to  denounce 
idolatry  and  other  heathen  abominations;   and  although  it  is  at  present 
unhappily  contented  with  a  Deistical  worahip  (in  which   it  is,  we  feai*, 
itrengthencd  and  encouraged  by  the  present  aspect  of  theological  contro- 
fenj  at  home),  yet  we  desire  to  speak  of  it  with  kindness  and  hopefulness, 
bdieving  as  we  do  that  its  members  cannot  possibly  remain  long  in  the 
position  which  they  have  now  taken  up 

^  We  belieye  tbat  this  is  an  inaccurate  appellation  of  that  Mission. 

'  lliere  are  fourteen  entire  veraioos  of  the  Bible  in  separate  languages  or 
dialects  of  Britiidi  India  :  the  New  Testament  .alone  has  been  published  m  five 
otheni,  and  paKicular  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  seven  more. 
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But  besides  the  special  case  of  tbese  educated  Hindus,  who  ar 
it  were  helplessly  stretching  out  their  hands  to  God,  and  trying  i 
for  themselves  a  new  faith,  based  on  the  shifting  foundations  fir 
Yedas,  purified,  as  was  hoped,  £1*001  modem  additions,  then,  wfa 
failed  them,  on  Paley's  'Natural  Theology,*  now  on  Theodore 
principle  of  intuition,  to  be  superseded  to-morrow,  as  we  fear,  by  P 
or  the  Positive  Philosophy,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  arc  also 
us  millions  of  idolaters  and  Mahometans,  less  advanced  no  doubt  tl 
in  mental  culture,  but  yet  possessing  many  natural  gifts,  and  mat 
of  character,  which  should  be  sanctified  to  the  Redeemer's  glory, 
nation  of  unlettered  barbarians  for  which  we  plead,  but  a  nation  v 
shown  in  times  past  its  own  cultivation  and  intellectual  power  by 
literature,  subtle  philosophy,  and  magnificent  architecture,  thou 
through  the  hateful  influence  of  idolatry  and  caste,  it  has  been  c 
enslaved,  and  demoralized.  And  thus  we  may  well  turn  to  mop 
arguments.  .... 

Some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  field  still  unoccupied 
gathered  from  a  few  facts  collected  from  Mr.  Murdoch's  '  Ind 
Book '  for  1 862,  and  the  *  Brief  Review  of  Ten  Years'  Missionar 
in  India '  by  Dr.  Mullens.  The  numbers  of  Protestant  Christia 
denominations  in  India,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon  is  213,182,  perhc 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  population.  The  number  of  European  mu 
is  541,  say  one  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  To  theac 
added  186  ordained  natives,  making  741  Protestant  missionary  1 
This  of  course  does  not  include  the  Government  Chaplains  of  th< 
and  ScQtch  Churches,  and  others  who  are  specially  appointed  to 
to  tlieir  European  and  Eurasian  fellow-Christians,  and  of  whom 
speak  presently. 

With  regard  to  native  education,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made,  and  by  God's  blessing  now  increasing,  yet  Dr.  Duff  has  si 
in  Bengal  and  Behar  there  are  but  7|  of  the  '  teachable  and  sch 
jevenile  population'  under  instruction,  leaving  92^  out  of  e^ 
children  wholly  destitute  of  any  kuid  or  degree  of  education  ¥ 
Mr.  Bowen  of  Bombay  states  that  in  that  Presidency  the  numbci 
read  amounts  to  2^  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  in  Nagpore 
per  cent ;  and  Mr.  Reid,  the  late  able  Director  of  Public  Instr 
the  N.  W.  Provinces,  in  his  Rt^port  for  1859-60,  tells  us  that  w 
cording  to  the  proportion  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  England, 
ought  to  have  been  at  school,  there  were  but  six,  and  that  of  girl 
of  two  millions,  there  were  but  1,800  receiving  instruction.  These 
of  course  include  every  kind  of  education ;  but  the  bo^'s  and  girls  i 
schools,  that  is,  receiving  Christian  instruction,  are  but  96,574  in 
Burmah,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  ample  cause  for 
exertions  here.  And  one  fact  which  may  well  stir  up  the  zeal  of 
England  in  this  matter  is  this,  that  of  all  parts  of  the  Indian  ei 
province  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  male  population 
is  Pegu,  on  account  of  the  exertions  of  the  poongyes,  or  Buddhist  p 
is  true  that  their  functions  are  almost  limited  to  that  of  giving 
vernacular  education,  but  still  what  they  undertake  to  do  they  cei 
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not  neglect.     At  all  eTents  the  Christian  Church  will  scarcely  be  contented 
to  be  of  less  use  to  the  Burmese  nation  than  a  heathen  priesthood. 

Although  missions  and  mission  schools  are  far  more  widely  diffused 
tboDghout  India  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  yet  many  large  districts 
are  wholly  unoccupied.  *  The  most  destitute  provinces,'  sa^-s  Dr. 
Mullens, '  are  those  which  cross  the  empire  from  Orissa  to  the  Indus,  and 
lie  between  Upper  India  and  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.'  Some  mission 
fields  of  peculiar  promise  are  still  untilled.  There  are  now  great  openings 
for  addressing  the  Gonds  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Assam  and  Chittagong.  The  successes  in  Burmah  have  been 
almost  entirely  among  the  Karens  :  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gotpel  is  in  urgent  need  for  men  and  money  for  carrying  on  the  operations 
which  it  has  wisely  and  hopefully  begun  among  the  Burmese  themselves. 
There  may  be  difficulties  in  introducing  missionaries  into  some  of  the 
native  states,  but  in  others,  as  Travancore  and  Kuppoorthala,  they  have 
been  welcomed,  and  there  are  many  in  which  no  attempt  at  mission  werii 
has  jet  been  made.  Wo  entreat  you  then  to  consider  how  great  is  the 
field  which  thus  lies  before  us  in  India.  .  .  . 

We  appeal  to  you  whether  the  Church  at  home  ought  not  to  supply  a 

niach  larger  number  than  she  has  hitherto  done  of  Missionary  labourers, 

and  we  would  especially  urge  upon  young  men  who  desire  to  give  their 

Wrts  and  lives  to  Chnst  to  ponder  this  matter.     There  are  positions 

enoDgh  for  superior  abilities,  and  positions  for  ordinary  powers  also.    Here 

^  Work  for  men  who  can  master  the  intricacies  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and 

^^end  the  truths  of  Christianity  by  arguments  to  which  Brahmin  acutcuesa 

'^Qst  bow ;    and   men   who   can   grapple  with  the  ablest  defenders  of 

^ahometanbm.  .  .  .     But  we  want  a  far  larger  number  of  men  whom 

^^^  has  endowed  with  more  ordinary  gifts.    First-rate  talents  are  required 

"®^e  and  there,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  that  it  is  preached  to  the 

^*^^r,  and  the  poor  and  the  illiterate  exceed  in  number  beyond  all  com- 

'^^tTson  the  learned  and  rich.     Hundreds  of  clergymen  and  school  masters, 

^^dowed  with  ordinary  talents,  would  find  abundance  of  occupation  here. 

When  we  ask  for  Christian  masters  from  home,  we  press  our  request  at 

'^^  present  time  with  peculiar  urgency.     The  number  of  young  persona 

^lio  ought  to  be  under  education  in  India  is  not  less  than  thirty  millions. 

"^t  present  about  half  a  million  are  actually  receiving  any  such  education 

^  can  deserve  the  name ;  and  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  a  Christian 

^ucation.     Government  has  of  late  wisely  shown  itself  most  desirous  to 

%Tail  itself  of  missionary  zeal  and  love  in  educating  its  subjects.     The 

System  of  grants-in-aid  will  henceforth  be  carried  out  on  a  far  more  liberal 

Scale  than  heretofore.    And  those  who  would  see  the  blessings  of  Christian 

education  extended  far  and  wide  throughout  India  cannot  think  too  highly 

of  the  importance  of  large  funds  being  raised  at  the  present  time,  and  a 

large  supply  of  Christian  masters  coming  out  without  delay.     Whatever 

sums  the  Church  produces  in  this  great  cause  of  education  will,  as  we  fully 

expect  and  believe,  be  nearly  doubled  by  the  State. 

When  teachers  come  to  us  from  Great  Britain,  there  will  generally  be 
first  a  language  to  be  learnt ;  then  they  will  take  the  charge  of,  or  a 
mastership  in,  an  Anglo- Vernacular  or  Training  School.     And  by  God's 
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blessing,  if  the  natives  who  come  to  be  trained  are  taught  the  tniths  wbicli 
He  has  revealed  to  us  in  His  word,  if  their  memories  are  stored  with 
Scripture,  and  if  their  secular  knowledge  is  made  to  rest  on  a  true  founda- 
tion, so  that  they  imbibe  those  highest  principles  of  pietj  and  moralitj 
which  are  only  learned  in  the  (Gospel  of  Christ,  we  may  expect  most 
blessed  results  both  to  themselves  and  to  those  whom  they  are  sent  to 
teach,  and  beyond  these  to  after  generations.    But  if  Christian  young  men 
do  not  come  out  from  England  to  carry  on  this  work,  sound  and  religiotn 
education  will  advance  very  slowly  indeed ;  and  the  rising  generation  of 
thirty  millions  will  be  all  but  entirely  left  to  slumber  on  in  gross  darkneae 
as  former  generations  have  done;  whilst  the  more  active  minds  among 
Mahometans,  Parsecs,  Hindus,   will   promote   an   education  which  will 
exclude  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  therefore  exclude  also  the 
essential  principles  of  true  morality,  to  the  vast  injury  of  the  growing 
generation  and  the  eternal  ruin  of  immortal  souls. 

Candidates  for  civil  employment  are  numerous  enough ;  but  persons  who 
are  ready  for  misnionary  work  have  to  be  searched  for,  and  are  scarcely 
found.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  there  not  a  want  of  love  to  Christ,  when  these 
things  are  so  ?  Should  not  rather  the  sight  of  so  many  hastening  after  the 
more  lucrative  secular  appointments  kindle  to  a  flame  in  some  true  hearts 
the  desire  and  resolution  to  give  up  all  for  Christ,  to  come  to  this  land 
whose  inhabitants  are  gone  so  far  astray,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  right 
path*  by  teaching  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  train  the  youth  of  the 
country,  whose  minds  are  still  tender  and  impressible,  in  the  good  way  of 
holiness  and  of  life  ? 

But  the  promotion  of  missionary  enterprise  is  not  the  only  work  for 
which  we,  the  chief  pastors  of  the  English  Church  in  India,  urgently 
require  help  from  home.  Besides  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  we  have  to  care  for  all  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians. It  is  evident  that  if  this  branch  of  our  dutieii  is  neglected,  the  other 
can  hardly  bo  expected  to  succeed.  The  sight  of  ungodliness  and  ignorance 
prevalent  among  those  who  at  least  outwardly  belong  to  Christ  is  the  most 
effective  of  all  arguments  against  the  truth  of  His  Gospel,  the  greatest  of 
all  hindrances  to  its  extension.  Perhaps  if  the  Churdies  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  in  the  seventh  century  had  not  been  coniipt  and  degraded,  Mahomet 
might  have  been  the  Christian  Patriarch  of  Arabia,  the  honoured  agent 
through  whose  energy  and  devotion  its  wild  tribes  would  have  been  won  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  so  that  half  the  work  which  is  now  before  us  in 
this  country  would  have  been  already  accomplished.  We  must  take  heed 
that  no  similar  hindrance  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  Hindus 
and  Mahometans  by  the  Church  of  India.  If  tliat  Church  truly  fulfilled 
its  idea,  it  would  attract  to  itself  all  those  who  are  now  seeking  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  may  find  Him,  and  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  while  searching  for  some  rest  for  their  intellects  and  their  souls. 
Now  the  number  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  scattered  over  the  country 
has  far  outgrown  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  whidi  is 
supported  by  Government.  The  Chaplains  of  that  establishment  are 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  want  of  those  classes  for  whom  the  State  may  be 
properly  expected  to  provide.     These  are  its  own  servants  in  the  principal 
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dnl  stations^  the  vast  number  of  Christians,  comparatiyelj  poor,  who  are 
gathered  at  the  seats  of  Government,  and  above  all  the  great  European 
armj,  which  has  been  largely  increased  since  the  mutiny.     But  all  over 
India  there  are  groups  of  Christians,  some  in  Government  employ,  others 
engaged  in  plantations  uf  tea,  coffee,  indigo,  and  other  agricultural  occu- 
pationB,  or  sent  out  by  railway  and  irrigation  companies,  or  otherwise 
oecopied  in  developing  the  resources  of  India,  and  so  adding  to  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  England.     The  moral  and  spiritual  want  of  this  scattered 
eommanity  can  only  be  supplied  by  voluntary  efforts  made  by  themselves 
and  their  fellow-Christians  in  India  and  at  home.     Some  of  them  are 
living  quite  alone,  far  away  from  all  Christian  ministrations  and  Christian 
sympathy,  urgently  needing  the  occasional  visits  and  help  of  a  Christian 
pastor.    Some  of  them  are  often  in  grievous  distress  from  sickness  and 
other  physical  evils ;  some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fall  into  habits  deplorably 
Binful,  with  no  check  or  restraint  from  Christian  counsel,  example,  or  in- 
ilnence.    Painful  foots  have  been  frequently  brought  to  our  notice  by  corre- 
spondents from  different  parts  of  India,  and  by  our  own  observation  during 
our  yiaitation  tours  through  our  dioceses.     Sometimes  we  come  to  districts 
in  which  young  unmarried  Englishmen  are  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
fii^  miles  from  one  another,  each  having  authority  over  a  large  number 
of  natives,  and  living,  perhaps,  close  to  a  large  native  village  practically 
dependent  upon  him.     We  need  not  dwell  on  the  strength  and  variety  of 
his  temptations.     Again,  small  communities  have  arisen  in  different  placets 
^ong  the  lines  of  railway  actually  in  operation  for  which  it  is  essential  that 
^me  religious  provision  should  be  made.     In  one  of  these,  to  quote  a 
'*'<er  recently  received,  *it  is  impossible  that  the  people   should  meet 
^gether  for  a  service  to  be  conducted  by  one  of  their  number,  as  is  done 
"*  «ome  places,  for  they  are  rarely  sober  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and 
*^^playing  and  drinking  are  the  occupations  of  the  day  of  rest.'     It  is 
^J^**  firm  belief  that,  besides  the  actual  loss  and  suffering  which  falls  on 
.  '^Oee  who  are  thus  neglected,  the  great  name  of  England  must  be  injured 
f*^  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  India,  if  they  see  Englishmen  degraded  by 
^t^mperance  and   other  shameful  vices.     Therefore,  brethren,  both  on 
^ligious  and  political  grounds  we  ask  your  help ;  neither  as  patriots  nor 
?^  Christians  can  you  safely  neglect  the  urgent  wants  which  we  bring 
^^^ore  you.     You  would,  we  are  sure,  forgive  our  urgency,  if  you  could 
J^^ize  the  greatness  of  our  need,  and  the  unhappy  consequences  which 
^'ave  followed  and  must  follow,  if  Englishmen  in  India  are  left  without 
C^hristian  ordinances  and  Christian  friendship,  and  if  the  hopes  and  promises 
^d  duties  of  the  Gospel  are  never  brought  to  their  remembrance.     We 
Want  pastors  to  be  scattered  over  the  country  who  shall  travel  along  the 
linea  of  railway,  or  from  one  isolated  household  to  another,  and  bring  with 
them  words  of  consolation  and  remonstrance:    we  desire  to  secure  the 
regular  administration,  throughout  India,  of  the  two  Sacraments  and  other 
Christian  ordinances.     We  want  schools  for  the  children  of  those  who  are 
constantly  brought  to  this  country  through  the  influence  of  English  capital 
and  enterprise.     We  desire  not  only  to  extend  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
misaioiiary  labour,  but  to  hold  that  fast  which  we  have,  and  to  strengthen 
those  things  which  remain  and  are  ready  to  die.     W^e  require  both  money 
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and  men  for  work  among  professing  Christians,  no  leas  than  for  work, 
among  Mahometans  and  Hindus.  For  the  first,  besides  our  general  appeal  to 
all  our  fellow  countrymen,  we  would  specially  seek  help  from  those  who  are 
or  ought  to  be  interested  in  India,  cither  from  their  personal  knowledge  of 
the  country,  or  because  they  derive  some  temporal  benefit  from  it.  Among 
these  wo  venture  particularly  to  mention  shareholders  in  Indian  railways, 
and  persons  concerned  with  the  commerce  of  the  country.     We  are  told 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  grants  from  the  general  revcnaes 
of  a  railway  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  benefit  of  its  servants  in  India,  but 
there  can  be  no  reason  why. individual  shareholders  should  not  agree  to 
devote  a  small  portion  of  their  dividends  to  this  good  pui*po8e,  and  thus 
avoid  the  sin  of  neglecting  their  fellow  Christians,  from  whose  labour  in  ft 
foreign  and  heathen  land  their  own  wealth  is  derived.     This  coarse  has, 
we  believe,  been  adopted  in  more  than  one  of  our  English  railway  com- 
panies.    For  men  who  may  be  employed  in  this  pastoral  work  no  less  than 
for  missionaries,  we  must  look  first  to  our  Universities  and  other  places  of 
education,  but  we  shall  also  welcome  labourers  from  all  ranka  of  society, 
who  may  be  found  duly  qualified  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  whom  God's  Spirit  may  move  to  work  for  Christ  in  this  neglected 
portion  of  His  vineyard.     So  too  we  are  gradually  needing  more  and  more 
help  from  trained  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  and  others  who  are  able  to 
superintend  or  take  part  in  the  education  of  Christian  children." 


THE  MOSLEM  MISSION  SOCIETY. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  which  owes  its  foundation  to 
Dr.  Muhleisen  Arnold,  explains  the  reason  for  the  Society^s  establish- 
ment :  "  Upon  the  same  grounds  that  special  Societies  were  respectively 
established  for  the  Colonies,  for  the  Heathen,  and  for  the  Jews,  a  separate 
Society  was  needed  for  the  Moslem  world.  Such  division  of  labour  is  not 
less  needful  in  the  Church  than  in  any  ordinary  household,  where  each 
member  of  the  family  has  his  appointed  work.  Prior  to  Uie  foundation  of 
this  Society,  some  few  missions  to  the  Moslems  had  been  established  at 
Constantinople  and  also  in  India.  But  these  old  Societies  felt  it  impossible 
to  take  up  the  ever-growing  fresh  work  which  was  urged  upon  them  from 
the  same  quarter.  Several  applications  had  to  be  discarded ;  and  since 
the  formation  of  the  Moslem  Mission  SodHy,  no  fi'csh  missions  to  the 
Moslems  have  been  undertaken  by  the  older  Societies." 

Yet  the  present  aspect  of  the  Moslem  world  is  most  remarkable  :  "  The 
public  press  gives  constant  records  of  the  wide-spreading  changes  in 
Turkey  and  in  Egypt,  where  commerce,  education,  social  and  political 
reforms,  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  Islam.  Nor  is  this  great  change 
confined  to  the  social,  intellectual,  and  political  life :  there  is  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  pervading  the  religious  element.  In  Egypt,  we  find  a  Moslem 
writing  a  theological  work  to  disprove  the  veracity  of  his  own  religion. 
At  Constantinople  answers  are  being  written  to  I)r.  Pfander's  excellent 
controversial  writings.  In  India  a  bilingual  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Bible  in  English  and  Urdu,  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
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lealooB  Moslem  doctors  of  the  present  age."  Of  this  commentary  wo 
gare  an  account  in  our  number  for  November  lost  year.  The  following 
letter,  as  written  in  English  by  its  author,  dated  Qhazeepore,  Hindoostan, 
15th  January,  1864,  is  taken  from  this  Report : — 

"  Very  Reverend  Sir, — You  are  right  in  your  supposition  that  no  Moslem 
difine  has  ever  vrritten  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible.  There  may 
hare  been  some  reasons  for  which  our  Moslem  ancestors  could  not  under- 
take such  works ;  but  an  obstacle — a  great  obstacle  to  that  step — being, 
as  regards  the  present  Moslems  of  India,  that  they  have  always  considered 
and  believed  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  worthless,  fabulous,  and  useless  coUec* 
tion  of  books ;  and  that  this  mischievous  belief  of  theirs  has  sometime 
been  seen  supported  and  strengthened  by  the  imprudent  and  immature 
argunients  proceeding  from  some  Missionaries — arguments  that  would  do 
nothing  but  create  an  undesirable  dissension  and  prejudice,  opposition  and 
rancour,  between  the  parties,  and  injure  them  seriously  in  the  heart.  So 
it  vill  be  now  easy  for  you  to  consider  and  to  conclude  that,  if  in  such  a 
position  of  the  parties,  a  Mohammedan  were  to  undertake  a  work  like  that 
of  supporting  and  recognising  .the  Holy  Bible,  by  commenting  on  it,  what 
would  be  his  situation  and  estimation  among  his  co-religionists — indeed, 
nothing,  but  he  will  be  generally  abused  and  hated  by  them.  For  in- 
stance, I  was  an  object  of  such  treatment  with  them  in  the  commencement 
of  mj  undertaking.  But  I  cheerfully  bore  and  happily  tolerated  all  their 
unjust  insults,  unfounded  threatenings,  and  other  similar  excesses,  merely 
to  fear  from  nothing  in  announcing  what  I  believed  to  be  true  and  divine. 
The  reward  that  was  awarded  to  me,  but  only  in  the  beginning  of  my 
career,  by  Christians,  was  indeed  no  less  than  what  I  received  from  my 
oo-religionists ;  as  will  be  proved  from  the  following  quotation : — *  A 
singular  instance  (alluding  to  my  undertaking)  is  this  of  that  eclecticism 
^hich  always  marks  the  decline  of  earnestness  in  belief,  and  which  attended 
^e  expiring  efforts  of  paganism  in  ancient  times.' 

But,  thank  God,  after  the  part  first  of  my  Commentary  was  published, 

It  Was  made  known  to  the  Mohammedans  that  all  that  I  professed  in  favour 

^*  the  Bible  was  grounded  on  the  Holy  Koran  itself,  and  other  as  well 

'^^spectable  authorities.     Then  most  of  them  came  forward  to  applaud 

*5*d  join  in  my  faith  of  and  respect  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which 

diminished  a  great  deal  of  the  vague  and  absurd  ideas  they  constantly 

cherished  respecting  them,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation 

from  a  letter  of  a  great  Moulvi  to  my  address : — *  I  have  read  your  Com- 

inentary,  which  is,  no  doubt,  I  must  openly  confess,  a  book  without  its 

rival,  and  that  defends  and  maintains  the  Mohammedan  faith.     Praise  be 

to  God,  repeated  praise  to  God  that  you  only  are  the  person  in  this  age 

who  leads  to  the  right  way.     The  work  is  perused  every  Tuesday  (a  day 

considered  holy  by  some  Moslem  divines  for  preaching),  when  a  recital  of 

its  praiseworthy  passages  fills  the  heart  with  thousands  of  thanks  to  God, 

and  a  warm  prayer  in  your  behalf.'     There  are  certain  passages  in  the 

Holy  Bible  which  have  led  the  Moslems  to  a  strange  tendency  against  it. 

For  example,  Ibrahim's  being  said  to  tell  a  lie  in  Egypt.     The  Christian 

commentators  have  simply  touched  upon  these  subjects,  but  I,  being  against 

them  ally  demonstrate  that  the  Bible  itself  does  not  imply  such  meanings  to 
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siich  passages  as  arc  uDiYcrsally  adopted.  Hence,  I  hope,  after  tbc  seoood 
part  of  mjr  work  is  published,  the  prejudiocs  of  Moslems  against  the  Scrip- 
tures will  bo  further  removed. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  sure  that  my  life  will  fiiil  before  I  oooUl 
find  myself  at  rid  of  the  abuse  and  hatred  of  the  Mohammedans  in  general. 
Christians  can  by  no  moans  be  satisfied  with  my  Commentary ;  for,  al- 
though I  uphold  the  Bible  to  be  true  and  upright  in  all  it  teaches,  yet  1 
do  not  believe  in  tlie  Trinity  of  God,  since  I  observe  it  nowhere  supported, 
or  even  established  in  the  Scriptures.  I  am  certain  the  Mohamuedan 
faith  is  true,  and  that  its  veracity  and  existence  -are  founded  in  the  Holj 
Bible  itself.  Wherefore,  I  do  not  care  to  be  interested  with  either  partj 
— Moslems  or  Christians — but  with  the  truth  alone,  and  with  that  all  tiiM 
God  before  whom  all  are  once  to  appear. 

Of  course,  I  have  always  desired  to  see  the  maintenance  of  a  friend- 
ship between  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  since,  if,  according  to  tb 
Holy  Koran,  there  can  be  any  friends  to  us,  they  can  be  Christians  only 
This  desire  of  mine  will  be  well  revealed  to  you  by  your  perusing  the  fci 
pamphlets  published  by  me  on  that  subject,  now  forwarded  to  yon.  I  havi 
alBO  despatched  to  your  address  a  copy  of  the  Part  I.  of  my  Commentaiy 
the  acceptance  of  which,  by  you,  no  doubt  will  add  to  my  honour.  The  par 
second,  when  ready,  shall  also  be  sent  you.  From  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  you  will  see  that  I  have  not  obtained  a  sufficient  number  o 
subscribers  to  the  work,  which,  consequently,  makes  all  the  expenses  o 
the  execution  of  the  work  fall  on  me  alone,  and  has  compelled  me  to  devot 
a  great  pai-t  of  my  income  to  it.  It  necessarily  goes  on  slowly.  I  am 
doubtless,  as  staunch  an  adherent  and  defender  of  the  Bible  as  yoursell 
I  have  resolved  to  reply  to  Doctor  Colenso's  objections  in  the  proper  part 
of  my  Commentary,  as  I  come  to  pass  by  them.  But  if  you  like  to  pub 
lish  them  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  I  could,  indeed,  send  them  over  to  you 
detaching  them  therefrom,  to  be  printed  by  you,  provided  any  of  m; 
English  friends  here  would  take  the  trouble  to  execute  them  again  in  con 
formity  to  the  English  stylo  and  idiom.  I  earnestly  wish  to  have  m 
Commentary  published  in  Arabic  also,  as  advised  by  you.  I  had  mysd 
first  begun  to  write  it  in  that  language  only,  but,  afterwards  judging  tha 
it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  purchasers  in  India,  I  composed  it  in  Urdv 
But  if  you  can  get  subscribers  in  England  to  pay  for  its  being  publishe 
in  Arabic.  I  can  have  it  translated  in  it,  and  sent  to  you  for  that  purpose 
or  myself  get  it  printed  here.  Any  ignorance  on  my  part  as  to  you 
proper  titles,  imported  in  this  letter,  will,  I  hope,  be  kindly  overlooked  b 
you. — I  remain,  very  Reverend  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"  SYUD  AHMUD  KHAN,  P.  Sudder  Ameen." 

As  t'le  Report  says: — "  If  these  views  prevail,  and  it  seems  they  are  makin] 
way  among  the  Moslems  of  India,  they  will  not  only  make  them  loyal,  ba 
it  will  be  simply  a  question  of  time  when  the  great  rupture  caused  by  th 
rise  of  Islam  shall  be  healed  up.  The  Commentary,  asserting  as  it  doe 
the  authority  of  tlie  Bible,  and  proving  such  from  the  Koran  itself,  in  op- 
position to  the  hitherto  assumed  corruption  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
deserves  to  be  translated  into  evi>ry  tongue  spoken  by  Moslems,  cspcciallj 
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into  Arabic ;  for  no  grenter  semce  could  be  rendered  them,  than  that  of 
ninng  the  Bible  in  their  estimation  to  the  same  level  as  the  Koran.  Let 
this  he  done  bj  the  Moslems  themselves,  and  it  will  then  demand  little 
iDgenoitj  or  seal  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  prove,  that  if  the  Bible  be 
tne,  the  Koran  must  be  fi&lse.'' 

We  are  glad  that  the  interest  at  home  in  the  work  of  this  Society  is 
^rowiog.  The  four  Archbishops,  and  most  of  the  Bishops,  are  now  the 
Soeiety's  patrons.  The  Report  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  woik  among  the  Aral»  near  Aleppo,  which  was  undertaken  at  the 
request,  and  which  still  owes  so  much  to  the  efforts,  of  the  British  Consul 
tha«,  Mr.  Skene. 

"  Under  his  influence,  considerable  portions  of  these  tribes  have  turned 
*  their  swords  into  ploughshares.'  Fertile  wastes  have  been  reclaimed. 
Some  forty  new  settlements  have  been  effected.  Six  forts  have  been  built 
along  the  cordon  of  settlements,  at  each  of  which  150  horsemen  are  kept, 
with  a  couple  of  light  field-pieces,  for  the  protection  of  these  novel  settlers. 
It  is  among  these  settlements,  that  the  Moslem  Mission  Society  carry  on 
their  work,  at  the  solicitation  and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
people  themselves. 

The  BcT.  Kazaz  Butros  divides  his  time  and  unceasing  energy  be- 
tveen  supervising  the  missions  in  the  interior,  and  the  work  at  Aleppo, 
where  he  holds  divine  service,  according  to  the  Anglican  Kite,  on  Sun- 
days, with  a  native  congregation." 

Mr.  Consul  Skene  gives  high  testimony  to  Father  Butros,  or  Peter, 
although,  "  as  from  childhood  to  middle  age  he  was  shut  up  in  a  monastery 
of  Papal  Syrians,  of  which  he  was  latterly  Superior,  he  has  retained 
rame  notions  of  every-day  life  which  do  not  belong  to  the  world  as  it  is." 
In  September  the  first  Moslem  convert  of  the  Society  was  baptized  by 
him  at  Aleppo,  and  without  exciting  any  noise  or  persecution.  Eeligious 
lihertj  in  the  Ottoman  empire  has  thus  for  once  proved  a  reality.  Several 
other  conrorts  have  since  foUowed,  and  the  Society  is  now  establishing 
s  sehool,  and  fresh  centre  of  work  at  Hama,  a  charming  town  on  the 
(^tes,  much  frequented  by  retired  Turkish  officials. 

Another  matter  of  grave  interest  mentioned  in  this  Report,  is  the  appli- 
^tioo  to  Butros — spontaneous,  we  are  told,  as  regards  the  action  of  the 
Moslem  Society — ^from  Armenians  for  pastors  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
Bot  the  Report  ought  to  have  given  us  more  light  on  this  important  point, 
whether  these  Christians  are  forsaking  their  old  national  Church,  or  only  a 
aehism  from  that  body — whether  the  one  effected  in  the  middle  ages  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Papacy,  or  the  other,  which  recently  has  with  scarcely  less 
doplicity  been  created  by  American  Presbyterians.     If  the  last  supposition 
is  correct,  then  we  are  to  read  the  following  statement  in  connexion  with 
fitshop  Gobat's  late  decisive  step— his  ordination  of  Carabet  to  the  Arme- 
nian congregation  at  Diarbekir,  which  had  broken  with  the  Calvinistic 
proselytism  : — "  At  Aintab  a  Church  of  England  congregation  has  formed 
itself,  which  numbers  about  1 00  families.     Cas  Butros  writes : — 

'  I  informed  you  of  the  Armenians  who  pursued  me  with  requests  from 
every  quarter — ^from  Marash,  Aintab,  Killis,  and  Kaasas,  demanding 
preaehera  and  priests.     Many  of  them  have  chosen  preachers  fi-om  among 
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thcmselvesy  and  have  their  service  according  to  the  EpiaoopaliaQ  ritaal  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  they  still  ask  for  a  priest,  and  cannot  get  one.  I 
have  mj  own  business,  and  do  not  know  what  to  answer  them.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  their  mouth  open  watching  them  Uke  a  dragon.  And  some 
have  been  led  to  go  to  them  when  they  found  that  we  paid  little  attention 
to  them.  This  matter  should  be  made  known  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  as  concerning  them  especially.     Tell  me  of  the  answer.' " 

In  another  passage  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  the  sap- 
portei*s  of  '*  Protestant "  Missions  to  the  East  allow  their  money  to  be 
squandered : — 

''  The  agents  of  the  Moslem  Mission  Society  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
tinguished by  almost  unexampled  self-denial  and  devotedness  to  their  work. 
Some  of  them  laboured  with  only  a  nominal  salary ;  others  as  medical 
practitioners,  or  traders  among  the  Arabs,  entirely  supported  themselves 
in  true  apostolic  simplicity.     But  the  raising  of  native  agents  to  worldly 
affluence  and  power,  by  the  United  States  Presbyterians,  is  bearing  ita 
fruit  to  the  grievous  injury  of  their  own  cause,  as  well  as  to  that  of  other 
societies  connected  with  Syria.    Cas  Butros  naturally  feels  it  when  he  sees 
a  man  of  his  own  country  and  class,  half  his  own  age,  and  inferior  to  hioi 
in  knowledge,  mind,  and  zeal,  living  at  ease,  without  labour  or  result,  on 
300L  a  year,  while  ho  is  himself  wearing  down  what  remains  to  him  of 
life,  in  unremitting  fatigue  and  poverty,  with  only  45/.  per  annum." 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  the  Report  reminds  us  of  the  return  thither  of 
Miss  M.  L.  Whately  to  her  work  among  the  ragged  outcasts,  after  tho 
death  of  her  father,  Uie  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     This  lady  is  known  sa 
the  foundress  of  the  school  for  poor  Moslem  girls  at  Cau*o,  and  as  tlio 
authoress  of  **  Ragged  Life  in  Egypt.*'     The  Society  now  employs 
Egypt  two  natives  of  Syria  as  Scripture  readers. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  closing  pages  of  this  report  worthy 
attention : — 

«  There  is  no  Moslem  trader,  merchant,  soldier,  or  governor  on 
coasts  of  Africa,  who  is  not  a  most  zealous  propagandist  of  his  cr_.^ 
The  Madenga  and  other  Moslems  have  proselytised  many  of  the  liberate?  ^ 
Africans  in  the  very  face  of  our  missions  at  Sierra  Leone.     The  missioa 
aries  of  Islam  are  met  with  at  Acra ;  they  are  numerous  at  Lagos ;  an< 
they  arc  extending  their  peaceful  conquests  everywhere  in  the  interior 
Africa.     Not  only  are  Pagans  being  now  converted  to  Islamism  in  mi 
but  colonists  have  been  known  to  become  Mohammedans.     During  th« 
past  year  man^  English  girls,  at  Capetown,  married  Moslem  husbands 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  adopted  ilmr  creed. 

Among  the  things  to  be  done  by  this  Society  we  have  urged,  and  noi 
urge  again,  the  founding  of  a  Mission  in  Western  Algeria;  another 
Aden ;  and  another  among  the  Towerah  Arabs  near  Mount  Sinai,  who  have 
iuviUd  Christian  teachers.     But  there  is  one  fresh  call  which  seems  Up 
outweigh  all  others  in  urgency.     The  Society  is  ready  to  supply  a  staff  of 
duly- qualified  missionaries,  to  work  among  the  Circassian  Exiles^  so  soon 
as  funds  are  placed  at  its  disposal  for  that  particular  purpose.     Whilst 
this  report  was  in  the  press  the  Society  received  tho  offer  of  the  senrices  of 
a  Medical  Missionary,  endowed  with  rare  qualifications. 
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As  oar  woHc  enlargefi,  it  will  require  not  only  the  occasional,  but  the 
constant  supervbion  and  activity  of  European  agency.  Shall  the  Council 
this  year  look  in  vain  to  our  UniYeri»itie8  for  one  graduate,  at  least,  of 
tiient  and  piety  ?  It  is  Henry  Martyn  who  is  generally  quoted  as  the 
pAttern  of  a  devout  Missionary.  The  work  he  chose  out  of  all  Missionary 
work  was  the  hardest,  and  the  noblest  because  it  was  the  hardest.  He 
was  in  the  truest  sense  a  forerunner  of  this  Society,  a  Missionary  to  the 
Mohammedans,  and  in  their  service  he  died.'' 

The  report  refers  to  one  more  example  of  burning  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Moslems — Raymond  Lull,  to  whom  the  Arabic  Professorship  at 
Oiford  owes  its  origin  :-— 

^  That  truly  Apostolic  man,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  Pope,  urged 
on  the  General  Council  of  the  West,  then  sitting  at  Vienna,  the  opening 
of  missionary  colleges  all  over  Europe  for  the  conversion  of  ilu  Moslems^ 
At  this  Council  he  at  last  prevailed :  a  decree  being  passed  by  which  pro- 
fessorships of  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  Arabic,  should  be  founded 
and  endowed  in  the  Universities  of  Parisy  Salamanca,  and  Oxford,  and  in 
all  cities  where  the  Papal  court  resided.  If  only  a  few  sparks  of  the  zeal 
which  consumed  Kaymond  Lull  and  Henry  Martyn  were  now  to  inflame 
tlie  Church,  nothing  would  be  lacking  to  carry  on  this  Mission,  and  even 
the  Arabic  Professorship  at  Oxford,  so  long  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose,  would  once  more  be  dedicated  to  its  sacred  object." 

The  extreme  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  Moslem  Mission 
Society  is  a  great  recommendation  of  it  to  more  extended  support.  There 
is  no  Lome  expenditure : — 

'^It  is  only  right  to  add   that    the  quarterly  remittances  are  again 

bccomiog  due  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  with  no  funds  at  the  bankers,  as  yet, 

to  meet  the  demand.     As  the  Society  employs  no  deputations,  and  avoids 

^^  expense  in  canvassing  for  contributions,  the  Council  would  earnestly 

entreat  the  continued  advocacy  of  the  press,  which  has  hitherto  rendered 

such  great  service  to  this  cause.     Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received 

V  the  Society's   Bankers ;  also  by  the  Rev.  Muhleisen  Arnold,  Hon. 

Secretary,   at  East  Ham,  E.;   and   at   the   Office,   24,  Lincoln's  Inn 

fields,  W.C." 


THE  DEPOSITION  OF  BISHOP  COLENSO. 

Ok  May  31st,  the  formal  deposition  of  Bishop  Colenso  from  the 
Bishopric  of  Natal,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  sentence  of  the  Synod, 
^\  Capetown,  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa,  was  sen'ed  upon  Bishop 
Colenso  in  liondon.  About  the  same  time,  it  was  learned  in  England 
that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  in  his  capacity  as  Metropolitan,  "  had  gone 
up  to  Natal  to  take  possession  and  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  diocese  there,  which  he  considered  to  have  thus  become  vacant." 
Od  the  23d  of  June,  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Colenso  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  "  The  petition 
prayed  that  it  might  be  admitted  as  an  appeal  against  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown's  judgment,  deposing  the  petitioner ;  that  her  Majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  declare  the  petitioner  to  be  entitled  to  hold  the  see  until  the 
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letters  granted  to  him  should  be  recalled  bj  due  prooefes  of  law  for  aome 
sufficient  cause  of  forfeiture,  &e.  The  petitioner  also  prajed  the  iuhibitioa 
usual  in  ecclesiastical  causes  against  proceedings  under  the  sentence  pending 
the  appeal.  Their  lordships  ordered  the  petition  to  stand  over  until  the 
sittings  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  next  after  Michaelmas  teiniy 
with  liberty  to  serve  the  petition  in  the  meantime  on  such  persons  as  ths 
petitioner  may  bo  advised.  Their  lordships  declined  to  entertain  at 
present  the  question  of  inhibition,  since  to  grant  it  would  be  to  assuiue 
jurisdiction." 

The  London  Church  Review  says : — 

''  The  course  taken  by  the  Judicial  Conmiittee  of  Privy  Council  is 
significant,  as  tending  to  show  that  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
share  the  belief  expressed  by  us  from  the  first,  that  the  sentenoe  of  the 
Provincial  Synod  of  South  Africa  is  not  liable  to  revision  by  that  tribuoaL 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  the  Judicial  Committee  would  off- 
hand proclaim  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  a  case  so  novel  as  that  of  a 
purely  spiritual  sentence.  But  if  the  Judicial  Committee  had  not  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  their  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  they  would  have  granted  the 
iuhibition  prayed  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  imposing  on  the  Metropolitaii 
of  Capetown  the  onta  of  showing  cause  against  it.  There  was,  however, 
prima  facie  this  difficulty,  that  there  was  no  act  from  which  to  inhibit 
the  Metropolitan.  He  has  not  done,  or  proposed  to  do,  a  single  act  that 
can  legitimately  faU  under  the  cognizance  of  a  Court  of  temporal  or  of 
mixed  jurisdiction.  What  he  has  done,  has  been  to  depose  a  heretical 
Bishop — that  is,  to  take  from  him  a  spiritual  character  to  which  he  has 
no  longer  any  just  claim.  But  the  spiritual  character  of  a  Bishop  is  not 
a  tangible  matter,  that  can  be  laid  hold  of,  or  dealt  with,  in  faro  externo* 
Beyond  this,  the  Metropolitaa  of  Capetown  has  exercised  his  visitorial 
power  over  a  diocese  of  his  Province  which,  after  having  been  deserted  by 
its  Bishop  beyond  all  the  canonical  limits  set  to  a  Bishop's  absence  from 
his  diocese,  and  which  moreover  had  become  acephalous  by  the  depositiaa 
of  its  Bishop,  had  a  distinct  claim  to  the  interposition  of  his  spiritual  care. 
Lastly,  he  has  aimounced  his  intention — which  no  doubt  he  will  carry 
into  effect  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  this  application — to  exconmmnicate  this 
contumacious  suffragan.  How  the  Judicial  Committee  caA  inhibit  a 
Bishop  of  South  Africa  from  exercising  the  power  of  excouununication, 
inherent  in  the  Episcopal  Office,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  All  these  difficulties, 
doubtless,  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  Judicial  Conmiittee. 
They  saw  the  obvious  impracticability  of  granting  an  inhibition  in  regard 
to  matters  altogether  foreign  to  such  judicial  authority  as  is  vested  in  them. 
Accordingly,  while  giving  leave  to  Dr.  Colonso  to  serve  a  copy  of  his 
petition  on  whomsoever  he  pleased — that  is,  to  notify  the  frtct  of  such  a 
petition  having  been  presented — ihej  refused  to  grant  an  inhibition,  on 
the  express  ground  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  '  assume  jurisdiction '  in 
the  case,  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  do.  What  may  be  the  further 
progress  of  the  affair  will,  we  presume,  be  a  matter  of  no  little  curiosity 
and  wonderment  in  Doctors'  Commons ;  but  the  final  result  may  be  easily 
foreseen.     Solvuniur  risu  tabulos" 

The  following  remai'ks  are  translated  fram  the  Btdleiiu  Theolo^iqWf 
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the  reTiew  edited  by  the  distinguished  Protestaut  Free-churchman^  Dr.  De 
PieBsense  : — 

<<  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  finds  the  grounds  of  his  judgment  against 
Br.  Colenso  in  the  doctiines  which  the  latter  has  published.  He  rejects 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  necessity  of  the  Sacraments,  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  system  of  future  punishments  and  rewards, 
as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  the  dogmas  of  expiatiou  and  justification 
—or  in  other  terms,  he  has  put  forth  in  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  almost 
all  the  ideas  that  the  modem  criticism  of  the  day  has  vented,  and  of  these 
be  seeks  to  ensure  the  success. 

Now  there  is  in  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  church  a  minority,  to  which 
it  is  said  one  or  two  Bishops  belong,  which  contends  that  the  decision  of 
the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  investi- 
gation which  the  Church  leaves  to  her  ministers ;  that  it  lb  permitted  to 
each  priest  to  run  over  without  restraint  the  field  of  theological  speculations, 

r Tided  that  he  submits  to  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed 
^  his  Church,  and  obeys  her  disciphnary  and  hierai'chical  regulations. 
It  is  this  thesis,  which  Dr.  Colenso  sustains  with  much  talent,  that  has 
strongly  aroused  the  attention  of  the  educated  laity  of  the  Anglican  church. 
Thej  have  understood  the  immense  way  it  was  wished  to  make  them 
trarerse,  and  the  abyss  at  the  end ;  for  if  the  Metropolitan  has  not  the 
right  to  judge  his  suffragan  upon  the  ground  of  religious  dogmas,  the 
latter  will  no  longer  have  the  same  right  towards  his  diocesan  clergy,  and 
when  Bishop  Colenso  shall  find  himself  in  presence  of  one  of  his  subordi- 
oates,  who  shall  have  taken  for  a  starting  point  his  own  doctrines,  and 
shall  have  arrived  step  by  step  at  the  last  term  of  the  scries  of  negations, 
he  will  feel  himself  without  authority  to  trace  for  him  the  line  of  demarca- 
tioo  which  a  theologian  ought  to  respect.  Such  a  system  radically  changes 
the  nature  of  a  Church.  It  becomes  a  mere '  supra-civil  state,'  divided  for 
the  requirement  of  the  service  into  parishes,  and  of  which  the  employes 
hare  to  be  educated  and  gentlemanly  persons,  who,  in  exchange  for  some 
religious  ceremonies,  are  to  receive  a  liberal  salary,  with  the  freedom  to 
think,  to  believe,  to  say,  and  to  publish  all  they  may  choose  on  the  pheno- 
iDeoa  of  the  moral  world,  whether  under  the  form  of  negations  or  under  that 
of  affirmations. 

Of  such  a  Church  the  pious  and  educated  of  the  laity  had  never  dreamt. 
It  is  quite  a  new  idea  to  them.     They  have  always  imagined  that  a  Cliris- 
tiao  church  was  founded  upon  the  facts  and  doctrines  furnished  by  primitive 
documents  and  affirmed  in  its  symbolical  books,  that  lb  to  say,  in  its  con- 
fession of  faith  and  its  Liturgy,  which  constitutes  the  reason  for,  and  the 
double  basis  of,  its  existence;  and  they  have  never  hesitated  as  to  what 
should  be  the  course  of  a  pastor  who  rejects,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  these 
symbolical  books.     They  require  that  he  should  regularize  his  position  by 
making  it  harmonize  with  his  principles.     In  vain  are  objected  to  them  the 
exigences  of  the  logic  which  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the 
point  of  separation  in  that  immense  series  of  ideas  which  extend  from  the 
abflolute  affirmation  of  religious  tiniths  to  their  complete  negation :  they 
answer  that  an  honest  conscience  will  always  know  how  to  fix  that  point 
They  will  never^believe  that  a  Christian  Church  ought  to  have  no  other 
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base  than  science,  and  that  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Ilubbcs  oi 
Darwin  may  be  its  minister  as  well  as  a  Chalmers  or  a  Mac  Neil,  proTid 
they  comply  with  some  meaningless  symbolical  requirements." 

THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  IN  ITALY. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  the  Biitish  chaplain  at  Messina,  has  already  ma 
known  to  English  chm*chmcn  the  great  progress  which  refoi-ming  idc 
have  made  in  that  part  of  Sicily.  The  *•  preliminary  address"  of  t 
Societa  Caltolico  Primitiva  Nasionale  of  Messina,  has  been  reprinted 
the  Florence  Emminatore : — 

"  The   condition  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Italy  is,  in  d 
days,  such  that  it  cannot  fail  to  move  every  good  Christian  with  t] 
most  profound  sorrow  and  pain.     The  superstitions  and  the  abuses  wbi< 
gradually  have  crept  into  the  Church,  as  well  in  matter  of  faith  and  worsh 
as  in  discipline,  have  so  transformed  it  that  there  scarcely  remains  a  featoi 
by  which  it  can  be  identified  with  the  pure,  simple,  and  evangelic  Chun 
of  our  fathers  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.     So  long  as  the  Chmt 
militant  kept  faithful  to  her  Divine  Founder,  Jesus  Christ,  and  her  Bisbof 
and  Fathers  departed  not  from  the  teaching  of  the  canonical  Scriptare 
and  from  the  instructions  of  the  Apostles,  the  salvation  of  souls,  zeal  fb 
the  faith,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  the  only  object  of  theri 
vocation ;  the  people  lived  Christianly,  the  nations  were  civilized,  and  tb 
cities  united  in  the  sacred  bond  of  love ;  the  pastors,  with  their  flocb, 
worshipped   the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  the  prayers  of  the  pricsl 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  ascended  to  the  throne  d 
God  as  the  smoke  of  incense ;  the  rule  of  faith  of  every  Christian  com- 
munity was  nothing  besides  tlie  Bible — nothing  but  this  was  inculcated  on 
the  people.     But  when  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  began  to  depart 
fi-om  the  sacred  pages,  and  hence  from  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church — Jesus  Christ,  faith  lost  its  first  energy,  and  instead  rfi 
life  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  divisions  arose  between  nation 
and  nation,  and  between  the  people  and  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuaij> 
And  hence  have  followed  all  those  evils  under  which  the  Church  gioans  at 
j)resent,  and  which  were  wisely  foreseen  by  that  holy  man,  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  wrote  to  John  the  Faster,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  rebuking 
him  for  his  assuming  (first  of  all  men)  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop. 
Would  that  godly  Pope  ever  have  supposed  that  Boniface  III.,  his  successor] 
but  a  few  years  after,  would  have  assumed  without  the  least  scruple,  the 
verj'  title  which  Gregory  had  so  strongly  condemned  as  profane  and  anti- 
Christian  ? 

But  we,  standing  firm  to  the  Primitive  Church,  will  have  respect  to  th( 
laws,  we  will  chensli  a  love  for  order,  we  will  observe  moderation  in  tb 
utterance  of  our  ideas,  and  in  our  exertions  for  their  realization. 

If  we  shall  uphold  whole  and  undefiled  the  primitive  Catholic  religion  c 
Jesus  Christ,  all  Christian  nations  will  regard  us  with  good-will ;  if,  o 
the  contrary,  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  specious  fom 
of  that  Catholicism  which  has  always  prepared  our  ruin,  by  depriving  n 
of  autonomy,  freedom,  union,  riches,  civilization,  power,  and  glory,  we  shaJ 
cam  nothing  from  them  but  contempt  or  pity.  • 
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People,  prelates,  and  sacred  ministers  of  the  Italian  Church,  unite  mih 
wiu  the  Bible  in  hand,  with  the  commentaries  of  the  holy  men  of  the 
t  ages,  and  with  the  creeds  Apostolic,  Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  and 
buuian !  thus  you  will  render  with  us  the  most  worthy  homage  that  is 
able  to  patriotism  and  to  piety,  and,  following  the  true  Church,  we  shall 
)  together  in  unity  of  faith,  in  Christ  and  wiUi  Christ  for  eyer.'' 


m^ 


8UMMABT. 

Hk  Declaration  mentioned  by  us  in  May,. on  p.  193,  has  been  pub- 
ed  in  Canada  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  with  the  signatures  of  the 
bops  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Quebec,  and  of  278  of  the 
gj;  together  with  the  Pastoral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
bmilar  from  the  Bishop  of  Montreal.  Out  of  the  whole  province  of 
iida  there  are  not  above  forty  clergymen  who  have  failed  to  record 
r  names. 

\b  effect  of  the  civil  war  on  the  Church  in  the  United  States  continues 
•  rearj  hurtful,  especially  as  relates  to  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the 
eontending  parties.  From  Louisiana,  a  correspondent  writes : — **  We 
paetically  without  Bishop  or  Standing  Committee.  Of  the  29  clergy- 
1  offidating  in  this  diocese  before  the  war,  I  know  of  16  besides  the 
Biahop  who  are  for  the  present  lost  to  the  Church  here.  The  Roman- 
boast  of  having  received  500  new  converts  from  Protestantism  since 
war  began.  Many  Episcopalians  attend  their  churches,  and  others  go 
ba  Presbyterian  places  of  worship.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that 
lier  General  Convention  will  not  pass  without  changing  the  Prayer- 
(i  80  as  to  make  it  ready  for  all  revolutions.  The  Romanists  have 
ined  their  position  here  solely  by  wisdom  in  this  respect,  which  we 
I  needed."  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  a  new  accession  of  zeal  for 
iona,  among  our  American  brethren.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
,  Mr.  Auer  is  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Cape  Palmas,  with  three 
nuasionaries. 

beontifiil  altar-tomb  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Trinity  Church, 
iway,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  fourth  bishop  of 
York. 

UKAioA. — The  Church  News  for  the  Diocese  publishes  the  reply  of 
huod  of  Tasmania  to  the  farewell  of  their  late  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
P.  Bossell  Nixon ;  in  which  they  congratulate  him  on  his  presentation 
16  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  liring  of  Bolton  Percy.  From  the 
I  joomal  we  learn  that  the  Synod  has  invited  subscriptions  to  the 
km  of  a  Synod-Hall,  to  be  called  <  Bishop  Nixon's  Hall,'  as  a  me- 
il  of  the  late  Bishop,  in  Hobart  Town. 

•HOP  Pattbson  has  written  from  Sydney  to  say  that  he  is  unable  to 
ie  Tasmania  in  his  tour,  but  that  he  looks  forward  to  an  opportunity 
ne  future  day.     He  was  to  have  been  back  to  Auckland  in  time  to 
ritti  his  acholars  for  the  islands  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
I.OCV.  Y 
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The  remote  settlementfl  along  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel  haye  a  Btroog 
claim  upon  the  missionary  care  of  Tasmanian  ChurdimeD.  Bishop  Nizoii 
did  what  he  could  in  visitiog  them,  and  has  been  much  missed  since  his 
departure.  Recently,  the  Eev.  T.  Stansfield  has  undertaken  an  arduous 
journey  from  Franklin  to  Kecherehe  Bay,  visiting  Port  Esperance  and 
South  Port  by  the  way,  and  solemnizing  religious  ordinances  as  occasion 
might  arise.  In  this  way  he  travelled  about  140  miles  out  and  home,  by 
boat  and  on  foot. 

The  free  chapel  of  St.  Luke's,  Halifax,  which  the  Church  in  Notl 
Scotia  owes  to  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Binney,  is  destined  to  form  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese ;  and  a  new  chancel  has  with  this  aim  been, 
already  begun. 

Malta. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Church  Eeview  remarks,  cm  the  resolve 
of  the  Malta  Protestant  College  Committee  not  to  admit  for  the  fdture  any 
paying  pupils  to  St.  Julian's : — ^*  Several  officers  and  others  who  have 
hitherto  availed  themselves  of  the  St.  Julian's  School  for  the  edncadon  of 
their  boys,  will  regret  this  decision.     It,  of  course,  will  not  be  convenient 
to  all  to  send  their  boys  home  for  education.     Any  good  scholar  and  sound. 
Churchman  who  would  shortly  open  a  classical  ana  mathematical  school » 
or  take  pupils,  might  really  find  a  fair  opening  for  him  at  Malta  if  the 
above-mentioned  resolution  of  the  Malta  College  Committee  aboold  bo 
carried  out,  and  the  only  school  in  that  island  in  which  a  gentleman's  soi^ 
could  be  at  all  decently  educated  would  be  closed.     Although  this  Shaftes- 
bury School,  as  it  is  termed,  was  far  from  being  all  that  could  be  wished  ^ 
still  it  did  supply  a  gap  as  far  as  it  went,  and,  when  that  is  closed  agabe^ 
them,  a  good  school  for  lads  of  the  upper  class  will  be  altogether  a 
sideratum  at  Malta." 


Japan. — The  Spirit  of  Missions  says : — 

"After  the  arrival   of  the  Rev.  Messrs.   Liggins  and  Williams  L 
Japan  from  the   American  church,  they  added  to  their  labonrs  amon 
tho  Japanese  the  holding  of  a  Sunday  morning  service  for  the  ben 
of  the  American   and  English   merchants  who  reside  at  the  port 
Nagasaki.     The  numbers  in  attendance  at  this  service  continued  to  in 
crease,  especially  after  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  who  enoon 
all  tho  English  merchants  to  attend  it.     The  Bishop  also  obtained  ai 
toward  the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  worship ;  which,  added 
what  Mr.  Williams  received  from  American  merchants,  enabled  him 
erect  a  neat  little  church.     Mr.  Liggins  having  left  the  country,  on 
count  of  ill  health,  just  before  the  Bishop  of  Victoria's  visit,  the  holdi 
of  this  service  has  devolved  entirely  on  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  remai 
at  his  post  during  all  the  recent   troubles   in  Japan.      Mr.  William^ 
remarks,  '  tho  day  that  this  church  was  opened  is  a  day  which  wUl  ever  b^ 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Japan — as  it  is  the  first  Protestant  Churcl» 
ever  built  in  this  land.'     The  English  and  Scotch  residents  at  Yokohama, 
the  port  of  Yedo,  have  built  the  second  Anglican  church  in  Japan.     It 
was  opened  in  December  last,  and  a  large  congregation  assembled  on  the 
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oecauon.  All  the  foreign  diplomats  and  consuls,  and  many  military  and 
MiTal  officers  were  present,  and  the  community  generally.  There  are  108 
Britbh  subjects,  and  85  Americans  at  this  port.  As  soon  as  expedient, 
Benioes  for  the  natives  in  the  Japanese  language  will  be  held  in  these 
fiiiirefaefl,  or  other  churches  will  be  erected  ;  at  present  the  missionaries 
hare  to  confine  their  labours  among  the  Japanese  to  the  distribution  of 
Voob  and  conrersation  with  their  native  visitors.  But  the  holding  of 
these  English  services  will  not  only  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  foreign 
readents;  the  natives,  also,  may  gather  from  them  some  idea  of  pure 
Christian  worship,  and  see  how  much  it  differs,  both  from  the  worship  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  own  heathen  services. 


Two  Nbw  English  Chubches  in  Germany. — On  May  23d,  the 
fint  stone  of  All  Saints',  Baden-Baden,  was  laid  by  the  British  Envoy  at 
the  Courts  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden-Baden,  G.  J.  K.  Gordon,  Esq. 
Hie  new  church  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Lichtenthal  Allee,  the  site— - 
worth  nearly  900/. — having  been  given  by  the  town.  The  Bevs.  W.  B. 
Fbver,  (the  chaplain),  the  chaplains  at  Freiburg  and  Stuttgart,  0.  L. 
Botlo*,  and  Dr.  Cuthbert,  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  There  were  also 
present  several  members  of  the  Grerman  aristocracy  and  the  bulk  of  the 
town-oouncil.  The  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  sent  her  fifth  contribution  the 
daj  before,  expressed  to  Mr.  Flower  in  the  evening  her  satisfaction  at  the 
eonunencement  of  the  work.     Considerahle  funds  are  yet  required. 

On  May  25th,  his  Excellency  laid  the  first  stone  at  Stuttgart  of  St 
Citberine's.  The  chaplains  at  Wiesbaden,  Heidelberg,  Darmstadt,  Baden- 
Baden,  and  Wilbad,  assisted  at  the  ceremony.     There  was  i&lso  present 
^  Lutheran  Prelate  and  many  Lutheran  clergy,  the  Russian  chaplain 
and  the  Bomish  **  Stadtpfarrer."     This  church  is-  built  by  Mrs.  Dunbar 
^Usaon  in  memory  of  her  deceased  daughter,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  site 
^Q  which  it  stands.     It  is  to  the  exertions  of  the  chaplain  at  Stuttgart 
Aat  the  beautiful  little  chapel  at  Ems  is  due. 

At  both  Baden-Baden  and  Stuttgart,  there  will  be  daily  prayer  and 
^Qeklj  Eacharistic  celebrations. 


Society  fob  PBOMOxiNa  Christian  Knowledge. — Tuesday,  June  7, 
1864.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Currey  in  the  chair. 

The  Board  agreed  to  the  pressed  grant  of  1,000/.  towards  the  endow- 
tuent  of  the  new  Australian  Bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidale. 

From  the  aocoonts  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1864,  it  appeared  that  the  chief  items  of  receipts  had  been — Subscriptions, 
13,767/. ;  Benefactions,  6,083/. ;  Legacies  (including  Stock  Bequests, 
2,000/.),  6,314/.  There  had  been  paid  on  account  of  Money  Grants, 
7,202/. ;  and  for  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  <fec.  gratuitously  issued,  6,098/. 
A  large  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  business  done  during 

the  year. 

A  letter  was  reoeived  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  which  the  Bish<^ 

SLve  a  aketeh  of  his  late  metropolitical  visitation  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
e  lefi  Calcutta  on  Nov.  9,  1863,  and  returned  to  Calcutta  on  Feb.  27, 
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1864,  having  delivered  his  charge  in  the  cities  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Colombo.  The  Bishop  spoke  in  high  oommendatioii  of  die  Thedogicd 
College,  under  the  Hcv.  A.  H.  Symonds,  at  Madras ;  at  Bombay  he  noticed 
the  great  stride  taken  by  female  education,  **  in  which  the  capital  of  ihe 
Western  Presidency  was  facile  princeps  among  Indian  cities ; "  and  at 
Colombo  he  was  struck  by  the  impetus  given  by  Bishop  Claughton  to 
missionary  work,  preaching  himself  (at  present  through  an  interpreter)  to 
the  Tamil  coolies  on  the  coffee  estates,  and  promising  soon  to  understand 
both  Tamil  and  Singhalese. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Bishop's  letter : — 
*^  Our  next  foiluight  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Missions  of  TinneveUj^ 
the  most  interesting  and  inspiriting  sight  in  the  whole  country.    We  wen*^ 
round  under  the  able  and  kind  guidance  of  Dr.  Caldwell.  ...  In  thes^ 
the  southernmost  provinces  of  British  India,  there  are  nearly  40,000 
native  members  of  our  Church,  whose  Christian  villages,  schools,  and 
churches,  were  scattered  like  so  many  oases  amidst  the  deserts  of  red  si&d 
and  forests  of  palmyra  trees.     They  are  under  a  regular  parochial  organic 
zation,  far  stricter  and  more  real  than  anything  we  see  at  home ;  they  con.^ 
tribute  largely  of  their  own  substance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  tbr^ 
building  of  churches,  evangelistic  efforts  among  their  heathen  neighbourB  9 
and  other  good  works  ;  and  they  live  under  the  ministry  of  24  £uropea.KB 
and  14  native  Clergy,  assisted  by  nearly  200  native  catechists.     Thoe  E^ 
an  efficient  system  of  education  organized  throughout  the  Provinoe,  botX^ 
for  boys  and  girls ;  and  there  are  four  excellent  traming  institutions  fxp 
masters,  mistresses,  and  catechifts.     Generally  speaking,  the 
are  well  spoken  of  by  the  civil  authorities.     If  they  have  not  cast  off  wit! 
their  heathenism  every  national  vice,  we  Englishmen,  at  least,  have 
right  to  find  fault  with  them,  when  we  think  how  drunkenness  pollutes 
poorer,  and  selfish  worldliness  the  richer  classes  among  ourselves.     I  ha' 
no  doubt  that  a  Tinnevelly  parish  is  decidedly  superior  in  morality  to 
ordinary  parish  in  England ;  and  I  have  never  been  present  at  any  Chu: 
services  where  there  was  more  reverence  and  attention,  and  where 
singing  and  responses  were  more  devout  and  congregational.  When  I 
that  the  two  great  Missionary  Societies  of  our  Church  are  here 
together  in  entire  harmony  and  cordial  co-operation,  you  will  not  doab^ 
that  we  left  Tinnevelly  with  earnest  thankfulness  to  God,  and  with  prayed' 
that  He  may  continue  to  give  the  increase  to  the  work. 

Passing  round  the  extremity  of  the  Western  Ghats  at  Cape  ComoriOr 
we  entered  the  southern  division  of  the  native  State  of  Travancore,  gorei 
by  a  well-educated  native  prince,  who,  though  showing  no  inclination  t 
Christianity  himself,  not  only  tolerates  but  encourages  Missionary  woik 
I  heard  the  heir  to  tlie  throne  tell  the  boys  at  the  Raja's  school  at  Trevan — - 
drum  (the  capital  of  the  country)  that  the  Missionaries  were  among  thc^ 
best  friends  of  India.    The  southern  part  of  India  is  occupied  by  the  Con — 
gregationalists,  who  have,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  been  almost  as  ^ 
successful  as  our  own  Church  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.    We 
stayed  one  day  at  Nagercoil,  their  principal  station,  where  I  was  as 
respectfully  and  hospitably  entertained  as  if  the  Missionaries  had  acknow- 
ledged me  as  their  ecclesiastical  superior.     I  examined  a  Bible  class  of 
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w(HiieQ,  whose  answers  were  really  excellent — a  strange  conti'ast  to  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  female  population  of  India. 

The  northern  portion  of  TraTancore  and  the  adjoining  State  of  Cochin 

are  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society y  and  here  our  Church 

numbers  ahout  8,000  adherents.     Here,  too,  we  visited  the  Syrian  Chris- 

tiiiM.    Of  these,  more  than  100,000  are  in  communion  with  the  Jacobite 

Patriardiate  of  Antioch ;  but  about  50,000  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Eome, 

their  ancestors  having  been  forced  into  submission  to  the  Pope  by  Alexis 

de  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Gt)a,  in  the  sixteenth  century.     At  Cottyam^ 

the  head-quarters  both  of  the  Jacobite  Metran  and  of  the  Church  Mis* 

tionanf  Society,  many  of  the  Syrians,  including  even  some  youths  in 

Beacon's  Orders>  are  receiving  education  in  our  College.     There  seemed 

to  me  no  unfriendliness  at  that  station  between  the  two  Churches ;  but 

there  Lb  no  longer  the  active  co-operation  which  was  designed  by  Buchanan 

and  Bishop  Middleton,  and  broken  off  during  Bishop  Wilson's  Episcopate, 

mainly  through  the  fault  of  the  Metran  of  the  time.     One  of  our  Mis- 

akmaries  spoke  very  kindly  of  the  Syrians,  and  I  myself  was  cordially 

veloomed  by  the  Cathanars  (Priests,  Heb.  Cohen),  and  had  an  interesting 

theological  conversation  with  one  of  them.     The  people  bear  a  good 

diaracter  for  industry  and  probity ;  and  though  I  should  think  any  closer 

approximation  than  exists  at  present  inexpedient  and  premature,  yet  I  was 

gm  to  find  that  at  Cottyam,  at  least,  there  is'  no  hostility.     I  trust  that 

oor  influence  is  stirring  up  our  Syrian  fellow-Christians,  and  that  they 

iDay  gradually  be  led  to  see  that  some  of  their  dogmas  are  unscriptural, 

^  some  of  their  practices  degiading  to  a  Clmrch.     A  really  pious  and 

^V^hly-educated  Metran  would  now  have  a  glorious  field  of  usefulness 

^^&re  him. 

At  last^  being  rather  knocked  up  with  hard  travelling,  and  having  lost 

^e  bracing  cold  weather  of  North  India,  we  gave  ourselves  a  fortnight's 

^^%t  at  Gotacamund,  amidst  the  healthy  breezes  which  blow  over  the  beau- 

^^Ail  Nilgerics.     Here,  in  a  deep  valley  amidst  the  mountains,  at  Kaity,  I 

H>iind  some  Germans  working  under  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  trying 

^  teach  and  Christianize  some  of  the  hill  tribes.     Of  these,  the  most 

^^Qmarkable  are  the  Todas,  who  regard  themselves  as  the  aboriginal  lords  of 

^lie  soil,  and  who  worship  the  bell  which  hangs  round  the  buffalo's  neck, 

^nd  employ  their  priests  in  churning  butter,  which  they  look  upon  as  a 

^^gioua  rite,  the  dairy  being  also  the  temple  of  the  village.   Among  these 

there  has,  as  yet,  been  no  success  at  all ;  but  some  converts  have  been 

tkiade  among  their  tributaries,  the  Badegas,  Hindus  who  fled  to  the  hills 

from  the  Mahometan  conquest,  and  are  now  industrious  agriculturists 

tbere.    The  Missionaries  live  in  the  middle  of  a  Badega  village,  and  their 

socoesSy  though  hitherto  small,  has  been  genuine ;  schools  are  established, 

three  hill  boys  are  training  for  schoolmasters,  and  a  small  congregation 

assembles  for  worship.     From  the  Nilgeries  we  returned  to  Madras,  and 

reached  Calcutta  on  February  27,  after  a  most  happy  and  enoouragmg 

tour,  refreshing  and  improving  to  spirit,  mind,  and  body  alike." 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  the  Calcutta 
District  Conmiittee  of  the  Society,  grants  were  made  as  follows: — (1). 
Books  to  the  value  of  10/.  to  Bishop's  School,  Jutog,  near  Simla  (of  which 
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the  Rer.  S.  Slater  is  Head  Master),  for  a  library  for  the  nae  of  the  hop. 
This  school  was  rapidly  increasing :  last  year  the  aTcrage  was  28 ;  it  ww 
now  58,  and  many  more  boys  were  expected  soon.    (2).  A  grant  of  books 
to  the  value  of  10/.  for  a  proposed  reading  and  lending  library  at  Mirza- 
pore.     The  Key.  T.  P.  Keene,  Minister  of  St.  John's,  in  that  place,  stated 
that  the  opening  of  the  East  Indian  Kail  way  had  brought  an  influx  of 
inspectors,  clerks,  drivers,  firemen,  &c.  for  whose  hours  of  leisure  he  was 
anxious  to  afford  some  means  of  instruction  and  rational  entertainment 
(3),  On  the  application  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Jarbo,  50^.  was  granted  towards 
the  building  of  a  hall  in  connexion  with  St.  James's  Churchy  Calcutta,  oo 
a  site  granted  by  the  Grovernment.     The  district  included  the  poorest  part 
of  the  European  and  semi-European  population  of  Calcutta. 

The  Key.  D.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  the  Madras  Diocesan  Committee  oT 
the  Society,  forwarded  a  statement  of  the  work  of  that  Committee  daring 
1863.  Mr.  Simpson  reported  favourably  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of* 
the  three  Theological  Seminaries  aided  by  the  Society — viz.  the  Vepeiy" 
Mission  Seminary ;  that  at  Vediarpooram,  in  Tanjore ;  and  that  at  Saw— 
yerpooram,  in  Tinnevelly. 

A  grant  of  251.  was  voted,  on  the  application  of  the  Kev.  Ban]  Cnug» 
Missionary  Chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  towards  the  oomj^eCkm  o^ 
a  new  church  at  Salisbury,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Adelaide. 

The  Bishop  of  Huron,  iti  a  letter  dated  London,  Canada  West,  May  5  ^ 
forwarded  two  applications — (1)  from  the  Kev.  T.  Hughes,  acting  a^ 
Missionary  to  the  fugitive  slaves,  as  well  as  to  the  white  settlers,  at  ]>iwix. 
Mills,  on  the  river  Sydenham,  or  Bear  Creek,  in  the  county  of  S^t,  ^ 
new  settlement  in  the  western  part  of  the  diocese  of  Huron,  fen*  aid  toward^^ 
building  a  church ;  (2)  from  the  Kev.  W.  Herbert  Smyihe,  Miaaonaij  oC 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  a  refugee  from  Ai^aosas^.. 
in  the  Southern  States,  for  aid  to  build  a  church  at  the  new  settlement 
Teeswater,  county  Bruce,  Canada  West.     20^.  were  granted  towards 
of  these  churches. 

The  Bishop  enclosed  the  following  Keport  from  Mr.  Smythe,  showing* 
**  how  we  build  churches  in  backwoods  in  Canada  West : — 

**  This  country  was  first  settled  about  six  years  ago ;  it  is  an  entirely^ 
agricultural  country,  densely  studded  with  the  primseval  forest,  and  conse^ 
qucntly  the  labour  of  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation  is  immense,  and  th^^ 
process  very  slow.     The  settlers  are  nearly  all  emigrants  from  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  a  few  roving  Indians.    They  come  to  the^ 
country  very  poor — very  few,  as  yet,  have  paid  more  than  the  first  deposit^' 
on  their  land  of  15  dollars,  or  3/.,  and  so  remain  in  debt     They  nearly 
all  live  in  log  huts ;  very  few  have  been  able  to  build  a  shanty,  as  yet. 
Hundreds  of  children  never  know  the  luxury  of  boot  or  shoe,  even  in 
winter,  when  our  snow  is  four  feet  deep.     The  last  three  harvests  have 
been  nearly  total  fiEiilures,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  bug,  &c. 
which  are  incident  to  newly  opened  land.   These  facts,  together  with  small 
amount  of  clearings,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  process,  and  the  large  amount 
of  stumps  left  in  the  land,  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  our  poor  settlers 
to  raise  any  surplus  for  market. 

My  diocesan  appointed  me  to  this  extensive  Mission  about  a  year  and 
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t  bilf  ago.     I  am  the  first  Clergyman  here.     By  God's  hlessing,  I  have 

githered  four  congregations  at  four  centre  points.     We  have  built  one 

Lett  little  parish  church  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  upon  which  there  is 

no  debt.  We  are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  the  means  of  building  another 

in  tlie  centitd  part  of  the  Mission,  where  I  reside.     It  will  cost  us  1,000 

doIUrB,  or  200/. ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  good  people  of  England  could  but 

know  ihe  above  facts,  and  the  shifts  we  are  put  to,  they  would  gladly  send 

ns  SOO  dollars,  or  1001,,  towards  our  building,  which  we  hope  to  put  up 

this  lammer." 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Daport,  in  a  letter  dated  Fallangia,  Bio  Pongas,  West 
Africa,  April  14th,  1864,  announced  his  safe  arrival  at  that  place,  where 
he  found  everything  at  a  standstill,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  brother 
liisaioiuiry,  Mr.  Maurice,  who  had  since  been  compelled  to  proceed  to 
Sierra  Leone  for  medical  advice.  The  church  at  Domingia,  towards  the 
\xMng  of  which  the  Society  gave  50/.,  was  now  completed,  and  would  be 
opened  on  Ascension-day. 

The  printing  of  the  portion  of  the  Common  Prayer-Book  already  trans- 
lated into  Malagasy  being  completed,  the  Board  made  a  grant  of  500 
copies,  to  be  sent  out  immediately  to  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius. 

The  Board  made  a  grant  of  10/.  for  rebuilding  the  English  church  at 

Boodjah,  near  Smyrna,  in  response  to  an  appeal  signed  by  the  Eev.  W.  B. 

lewis,  British  Chaplain,  and  others,  and  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 

^raltar.     The  present  building  was  a  half-ruined  common  dwelling- 

^K>Qse.    Difficulties  formerly  interposed  by  the  Turkish  Government  no 

longer  existed,  and  it  was  proposed  to  build,  on  the  same  site,  a  plain  but 

<iwacteristic  chapel.     1,000/.  has  been  collected;  500/.  more  would  be 

'■Bquired.    Boodjah  and  Boumabat  are  two  villages  on  each  side  of  Smyrna, 

^  which  the  British  residents  withdraw  durifig  the  summer  months.     At 

^mrnabat,  a  new  church,  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  C.  Whittall,  Esq., 

'•^^s  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  on  Whit-Monday.    The  Bishop  stated  that 

2*>  May  11th  he  confirmed  at  Smyrna  36  young  people.     He  had  visited 

^^essina,  Athens,  and  Syra,  holding  confirmations  at  Athens  and  Syra,  and 

the  Piraeus  confirming  nearly  100  seamen  on  board  the  Revfnge, 

The  English  church  of  St.  Paul,  begun  many  years  ago  by  the  exertions 

the  late  Rev.  Henry  Leaves,  while  Chaplain  of  the  English  Communion 

Athens,  and  used  ever  since  for  Divine  Service,  has  yet  never  been 

^Vioronghly  completed.     This  has  been  owing  to  the  small  number  of 

-^Jnglish  permanently  residing,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  population 

Attending  our  services.     The  British  Consul,  and  others  interested  in  the 

^liurch,  including  the  widow  of  Mr.  Leaves,  having,  with  the  recommenda- 

^on  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  applied  for  aid,  the  Board  granted  to  the 

bishop  20/.  towards  this  object. 

On  the  application  of  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Tottenham,  British  Chaplain, 
Turin,  the  grant  made  by  the  Society,  towards  the  building  of  an  EngUsh 
church  there,  was  increased  from  75/.  to  100/.  Mr.  Tottenham  stated 
that  all  the  residents,  very  few  being  men  of  position  or  wealth,  were 
anxious  to  subscribe  according  to  their  ability  ;  but  that,  when  every  eflbrt 
bad  been  made  at  Turin,  the  Chaplain  and  his  congregation  must  still  fall 
back  on  the  Christian  sympathy  and  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the 
Chnrdi  at  home. 
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A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  fonraiding  Beports 
for  1862  and  1863  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  and  applying  for  a 
grant  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Count  Tasca.  The  Count  had  stiU  a 
sufEcient  nnmber  of  Prayer  Books ;  and  Mr.  Meyrick  now  asked  for  20 
Bibles,  20  New  Testaments,  20  Bull's  Corruptions,  20  Jewell's  Apology, 
200  Homily  No.  I.,  200  Wilson's  Prayers.     The  books  were  granted. 

The  Rev.  H.  Burgess  forwarded  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Burton,  applying  for 
a  supply  of  New  Testaments  and  Common  Prayer  Books  in  Italian :  th^ 
New  Testaments  for  the  use  of  Italian  soldiers;  the  Common  Prayer- 
Books  for  the  use  of  a  book-hawker  employed  by  Mrs.  Burton,  in  Fied^ 
mont,  and  by  whom  at  least  twelve  copies  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  U^ 
Italian,  formerly  supplied  by  the  Society  for  this  purpose,  had  been  sol^l 
every  month.  Mr.  Burgess  suggested  that  a  grant  be  made  of  New 
Testaments  and  Common  Prayer  Books,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Rev.  I^ewis  Hogg,  at  Florence,  who  would  regulate  the  sale  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  a  grant  of  50/. 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretaries,  out  of  which  they  might 
supply  the  above  demand^  and  meet  other  similar  applications  in  behalf 
of  Italy. 

Several  other  little  grants  were  made,  among  which  were  the  foDoir- 
ing : — To  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Nobbs,  books  to  the  value  of  5^.  for  educationil 
purposes  at  Norfolk  Island,  to  meet  a  purchase  of  equal  amount;  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Humble,  appointed  Medical  Missionary  at  £1-Carmen,  Sooth 
America,  in  connexion  with  the  South  American  Missionary  Soeie^i 
Spanish  books  to  the  value  of  51, ;  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Murphy,  appointod 
Chaplain  to  Callao,  South  America  (on  recommendation  of  the  Bisbop  of 
London),  a  supply  of  books  and  tracts  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Germin, 
there  being  now  resident  at  Callao  a  large  number  of  Germans,  and  iboot 
one  thousand  English. 


Society  for  the  Pbopagation  op  the  Gospel. — Friday,  Junt 
17th.  F.  H.  Dickinson  in  the  chair.  It  was  agreed  to  continue  tbe 
present  amount  of  the  grant  to  the  Diocese  of  Guiana  to  the  end  of  1865. 
The  total  allowance  to  that  diocese  in  1843  was  1,744L ;  in  1853,967^; 
and  the  Bishop  hopes  that  soon  the  diocese  will  be  able  to  dispense  witk 
the  Society's  aid  entirely. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Ewald  having  passed  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  ap- 
proved as  Assistant  Missionary  at  Constantinople. 

A  letter,  dated  March  31,  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  then  read, 
on  which  much  discussion  arose  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Society's  ap* 
propriating  part  of  its  funds  towards  providing  the  ministrations  of  religion 
to  English  workmen,  labourers,  sailors,  or  others  of  the  poorer  daaa  in 
India,  the  Society  hitherto  having  confined  its  operations  there  to  the  oon- 
version  of  heathen  and  the  care  of  converts.  Ultimately  the  debate  was 
adjourned  to  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee.  We  understand  that 
the  Committee  have  resolved,  in  consideration  of  a  Memorial  from 
Bombay  which  they  have  since  received,  to  invite  the  Board  to  retume 
the  discussion  at  the  next  Monthly  Meeting. 
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MISSIONARY  HOPES  AND  FEAES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand,  ever  smce  the  Gospel  message  was  first  proclaimed 

tbeie  by  the  resolute  and  indefatigable  Samuel  Marsden,  in  1814 

(JQflt  half  a  century  ago),  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 

iiuaing  and  hopeful  of  the  Church  of  England's  Mission-fields.     *^  The 

lot  has  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage  " 

" — B  favourite  text  of  the  first  Apostolic  JBishop  when  entering  on  hia 

^©w  diocese,  in  1842 — found  a  response  which  still  echoes  in  the 

hearts  of  most  English  Churchmen  at  home  in  connexion  with  these 

^landa.     The  singular  success  which  attended  the  early  labours  of  the 

^IjBsion  was  mainly  owing,  under  God's  blessing,  to  the  more  than 

^^tdinary  zeal  and  ability  of  the  first  Missionaries.     It  was  also  due, 

^  a  great  measure,  to  a  peculiar  susceptibility  in  the  native  character 

^taelf  for  receiving  Christian  influences.     The  typical  features  and 

"^•elnpeTament  of  the  Maori  race  display  evident  tokens  of  an  intermix- 

'knre  of  Malay  and  Negto  blood  in  their  origin ;  while  their  qualities 

^f  mind  and  disposition  combine  some  of  the  best  intellectual  and 

^ond  characteristics  of  both  varieties, — the  wdrlike,  unyielding  spirit 

of  the  one,  the  pliable  and  aflectionate  nature  of  the  other. 

An  unusual  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Mission  was  no  doubt 
excited  in  this  country  by  the  stirring  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
people  in  Bishop  Selwyn's  published  journals.  Allowing  somewhat 
for  the  highly-coloured  pictures  of  a  true  enthusiast  in  his  work  of 
love^  and  for  the  haze  of  distance  rounding  off  the  comers  and  toning 
down  little  unevetmesses  on  the  surface  of  things  as  viewed  from  the 
NO.  OCVL  Z 
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Antipodes,  still  the  broad  fact  remained,  that  a  whole  ziati< 
savages,  cannibals  and  idolaters,  had,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  ; 
been  converted  to  the  true  faith  and  obedience  of  Christy  accord] 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  a  land  of  darkne 
darkness  itself,  was  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Zealand,  meanwhile,  having  been  declared  by  proclamation  a  d 
dency  of  the  British  Crown,  became  one  of  the  most  populai 
prosperous  of  our  colonics.  The  settlements  of  Auckland,  WeUin 
Xelson,  !N'ew  Plj-mouth,  and  Canterbury  rapidly  succeeded  each  < 
and  have  since  been  supplemented  by  Otago  and  Albert  Land, 
a  British  population,  extending  itself  by  a  series  of  connected 
tricts,  has  graduaUy  overspread  the  islands  from  north  to  south 
has  increased  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  abori 
inhabitants.  These  latter,  at  the  last  approximate  census,  sea 
amounted  to  70,000,  and  are  almost  entirely  located  in  the  5 
Island,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland.  By  t 
entered  into  at  Waitangi,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  with  the  Local 
vemment,  in  1840,  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  ova 
islands  was  formally  acknowledged  by  them,  and  the  freehold  pose 
of  their  lands  reserved  to  the  native  owners,  with  a  restricted  rig 
extinguishing  the  native  title  only  by  sale  and  purchase  trans 
through  the  Cro^m  office,  and  conveyance  by  Crown  grant  to  Ed 
settlers. 

During  the  governorship  of  Sir  George  Grey  matters  went  on 
between  the  two  races  for  several  years,  in  tolerable  peace  and 
cord.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  IVCaori 
racter  and  customs;  he  entered  with  the  greatest  interest  into 
personal  affairs ;  and,  co-operating  in  a  most  liberal  spirit  witl 
Bishop,  Missionaries,  and  CUoi"gy,  he  succeeded  in  appeasing  whfl 
jealoiLsy  had  been  excited  by  the  apparent  encroachments  of  the  Ei 
immigrants,  and  established  cordial  relations  between  the  parties. 
JMissionarios,  who  had  been  originally  sent  out  and  supported  b 
Church  Missionary  Sodetf/y  were  by  this  time  largely  recruite 
Government  chaplains  ministering  to  the  settlers  in  towns,  an 
other  clergy  licensed  by  the  Bishop,  and  supported  ivith  funds  plac 
his  disposal  by  the  Socieft/  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel^  and 
various  local  sourcea  This  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the 
of  things  in  the  colony  when,  for  the  first  time  since  his  consccn 
the  Bishop  visited  England,  in  1853-4.  The  same  year  saw  the 
of  Sir  George  Grey's  governorship,  and  the  initiation  of  a  repi 
tative  and  far  more  democratic  form  of  local  government  He 
succeeded  in  the  office — now  clogged  by  the  titmmiels  of  respoi 
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Ben,  elected  and  dismissed  at  the  eaprice  of  the  popular  will^  as 
wed  bj  nniveTsal  suffrage — by  Colonel  Gore  Browne,  a  brother  of 
ineent  Bishop  of  Elj.  To  this  date  we  may  trace  the  first  rise 
1  vncomfortable  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
^were  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  new  Le^laturo  of  the  colony, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  native  assessors,  who  advised  and 
part  with  the  magistracy  in  the  adjudication  of  cases  affecting 
i  interests,  they  had  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
not  surprising,  that,  possessed  as  this  people  is  with  a  singukrly 
ieal  cast  of  mind,  the  idea  of  being  fellow- subjects  with  the 
ha  imder  a  common  polity  and  regime,  if  ever  realized  by  them, 
d  have  faded  away  before  the  tangible  fact  of  a  divided  nationality, 
aneasiness  took  effect^  and  culminated  in  the  election  of  a  Maori 
At  this  juncture  imhappily  arose  the  difficulty  about  the  dis- 
\  land-sale  at  the  Waitara.  It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  express 
fident  opinion  on  a  question  which  perplexed  so  many  lawyers 
talesmen  in  the  colony  itself,  or  to  attempt  to  unravel  a  maze  of 
rights  and  proprietorsliip,  which  rc([uires  a  very  intimate  spcciiil 
ledge  of  Maori  customs  at  all  to  understand.  Tliis  intimate 
ledge  was  possessed  in  large  measure  by  Sir  George  Grey ;  and 
IB  point  it  was  that  the  loss  of  his  presence  and  influence  was 
nensibly  felt,  and  much  blame — unjustly,  as  we  think — cast  upon 
iGcessor.  What  could  Colonel  Gore  Browne  do,  un<ler  the  cir- 
ances,  when  he  was  still  new  in  office,  ^nth  comparative  ignorance 
lexperienc^  of  Maori  ways '?  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
olonial  Office  at  home  that  he  entered  on  the  governorship  with 
oet  humane  disposition  towards  the  natives,  and  with  a  jealous 
ion  of  the  white  man's  craving  after  land.  But  hei*e  was  a  nice 
on,  half  legal,  half  political,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
ide  for  himself.  He  could  only  act  in  con(;ert  with  the  responsible 
bers  of  his  Government,  and  rely  on  such  counsel  and  ad\dce  as 
Id  accidentally  get  from  those  he  considered  most  competent  to 
i  That  ho  was  wrongly  advised,  indeed,  there  seems  too  good 
to  conclude ;  for  the  judgment  he  came  to  in  the  matter,  has, 
Sr  George  Grey's  return  to  ofHce,  been  formally  reversed.  Then 
vas  the  further  imfortunate  mistake  dependent  on  an  unskilful 
dguous  use  of  ^faori  language,  through  which  a  proclamation  of 
I  law  was  interpreted  to  mean  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  war 
ugly  was  the  issue. 

be^anning  of  strife,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  national  ani- 
g  is  Kke  the  letting  out  of  blood  rather  than  water.  The  above 
ind  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  were  no  doubt  the  beginning  of 
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our  present  troubles  in  New  Zealand.     ^You  are  our  fiiend  and 
brother/'  was  the  salutation  of  the  Maori  chiefs  on  Sir  George  Grey's 
reappearance  in  the  colony ;  ''  if  you  had  been  here,  we  should  noC 
have  had  war/'    Their  confidence  was  shaken  in  the  English  Govem*^ 
nient  by  the  change  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  colony.    The^ 
saw  clearly  enough  that,  practically,  all  real  power  in  the  administration 
of  native  affairs  was  transferred  fram  the  Imperial  to  the  Local  Legi^^ 
lature  and  Executive.     They  interpreted  the  affair  at  Waitara  as  Uxe 
first  effect  of  that  change  of  administration.     They  understood,  as 
well  as  we  do,  that  the  Governor  was  hampered  by  advisers  represent- 
ing and  responsible  to  the  popular  voice  of  the  colonists,  and  could  no 
longer  act  towards  them  independently  and  consistently,  however  well 
inclined  to  Maori  interests.     Ly  his  own  confession,  expressed  in  the 
revocation  of  the  Waitara  land-sale,  the  Pakeha  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
had  waged  war  upon  them  without  just  cause. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  friends  of  the  natlTes 
in  tliis  country  that  some  very  plausible  and  powerful  reasons  underlie 
the  present  Maori  disaffection.     We  cannot  at  all  fairly  measure  poli- 
tical and  social  morality  in  the  colony  by  our  own  English  prindpleB 
and  notions.    The  interests  of  natives  and  settlers  are  not  surely  ine- 
concileable,  but  extrinsically  and  on  the  surface  apparently  antagoniiBtic. 
The  colonists  in  Xew  Zealand,  who,  as  stated  above,  at  this  time  out- 
number the  aborigines  more  than  two  to  one,  are  included,  with  veiy 
few  individual  exceptions,  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  class 
interests  which  absorb  the  population— the  pastoral  and  the  com- 
merciaL     The  former  section  comprises  the  sheep-farmers,  run-owners, 
and  squatters  in  the  bush ;  the  latter  the  merchants,  storekeepers,  and    ^ 
tradesmen  in  the  towns.     It  stands  to  reason  that,  so  far  as  human 
nature  in  a  colony,  as  elsewhere,  is  actuated  by  selfish  motives  and 
desire  of  personal  aggrandizement,  the  one  engrossing  object  in  life 
contemplated  by  the  one  class  is  the  acquisition  of  more  land ;  by  the 
other,  an  uiflux  of  money-spending  customers,  such  as  the  militaiy,  •» 
extension  of  Government  contracts,  and  a  large  commissariat  expendi- 
ture.    Under  both  aspects  a  war-policy  must  be  the  inevitable  conflo- 
quence.     It  does  seem  surprising  that,  in  this  condition  of  80ciety» 
possessing  representative  institutions  tantamount,  as  was  stated,  to 
universal  suffrage,  the  entire  management  of  native  aflairs  should  hft^ 
been  so  readily  remitted  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  Local 
Legislature  and  Executive,  without  even  the  security  of  making  the 
tax-payers  of  the  colony  responsible  for  military  expenses.     The  indi- 
vidual exceptions  above  referred  to,  are  principally  the  clever  and 
better  educated  colonists,  who  make  a  business  out  of  party  politicly 
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9t  only  ihe  representative  statesmen,  whose  lii'e  and  breath 
I  professed  sympathy  with  the  popular  interests,  but  also 
the  press  (which  is  well-nigh  as  prolific  as  in  America), 
[anal  gentlemen,  who,  almost  to  a  man,  either  enjoy  or  are 
for  Government  appointments. 

f  evident,  we  think,  that  whatever  details  of  policy  may 
m  in  the  colony,  their  common  principle  must  be  anti- 
e  military  and  the  clergy  (the  latter  numbering,  we  believe, 
>ne  hundred  in  the  five  dioceses  of  New  Zealand),  as  such, 
an  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  colony, 
perhaps,  to  add  the  Chief  Justice  and  tlie  two  or  throe 
68  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  making  up  the  residue  of  the 
i  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  And  it  is  very  remarkable 
int^  that  the  several  able  books  and  pamphlets  which  have 
n  defence,  if  not  justification,  of  the  native,  and  in  strong 
>n  of  the  colonial,  views  and  proceedings  in  the  present 
we  been  written,  we  believe  without  exception,  by  leading 
need  members  of  one  or  other  of  these  three  unbiassed 
!al  classes : — we  mean  the  military,  the  clergy,  and  the 
ch.  And  as  regards  the  military,  more  particularly,  there 
!>orative  and  suggestive  evidence  in  the  same  direction,  that 
istrous  reverses  at  the  seat  of  war  have  been  universally 
0  the  demoralization  of  the  troops  engaged,  owing  to  their 
df  sympathy  with  the  cause  for  which  they  fought 
;her  hand,  it  must  fairly  be  admitted  that^  as  regards  the 
act,  especially  in  the  aifair  of  Tatamairaka,  something  can 
o  be  said  by  the  best  friends  of  the  natives  in  the  way  of 
L  Considering,  indeed,  that  no  terms  of  peace  had  bet^n 
^pted  after  the  fighting  at  Taranaki,  and  bearing  in  mind 
istom  of  utu  (revenge)  after  bloodshed,  and  the  still  rankling 
ustice  done  by  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Waitara  block, 
haps  more  tnily  describe  th^  attack  which  was  subsequently 
a  military  escort  by  an  ambush  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
a  continuation,  rather  than  a  renewal,  of  hostilities,  and 
sk  of  it  as  unprovoked  and  in  cold  blood.  Still,  it  must 
I,  that  this  defence  of  utu  which  has  been  set  up,  and  the 
.  that  the  soldiers  were  trespassing  at  the  time  on  a  precinct 
,  do  not  argue  very  favourably  foj  the  Christian  principles 
'68  implicated.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  we  fear,  that  as 
(ions  influences  the  whole  race  has  been  going  back.  We 
r  best  friends  in  the  colony  have  long  confessed  this  to  be 
!t  18  pretty  evident,  indeed,  that,  not  only  has  their  "friend 
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and  father,"  Sir  Gcorgo  Grey,  lost  much  of  the  prestige  of  his  foimer 
Governorship  (which  might  suflicientlj  be  accounted  for  by  the  politi- 
cal reasons  given  above),  but  Bishop  Selwyn  himself,  whose  word  was 
onco  a  law  with  them,  appears  no  longer  to  retain  the  same  hold  upon 
their  alFections  nor  the  reverential  regard  which  he  once  possessed^ 
We  do  not,  however,  give  much  credence  to  the  report^  which  wa^ 
taken  from  a  local  newspaper,  that  he  was  dehberately  fired  upon  b^ 
some  of  the  insurgent  natives  as  with  conciliatory  intentions  he  a|^^ 
preached  their  pah.    Still  no  one  has  more  explicitly  and  unreservedly 
than  himself  pronounced  upon  their  apparent  religious  deterioraUot^^ 
which,  as  he  so  sadly  expressed  the  truth  in  a  recently  publishe<l  letter* 
to  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  preserves  just  sufhcient  of  Christian  know, 
ledge  to  condemn  the  enemy  for  fighting  on  a  Sundciy,  but  too  little  lo 
restrain   themselves  from  wielding  the  tomaliawk  against  innocent 
children  and  women.     The  truth  is,  as  again  the  Bisliop  himself  lias 
pointed  out,  there  is  nothing  surprising  after  all  in  this  confessed 
deteriomtioiL     "Wonder  ratlier  would  liave  been  justified,  if  it  had  not 
been  so.     Since  the  day  of  the  relapse  of  the  Laodicean  and  other 
2)rimitive  Churches,  the  age  following  upon  the  firat  conversion  of  a 
l>eople  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  found  to  be  a  period  of  decaj'. 
The  novelty  of  first  impressions  has  worn  out,  the  first  fresh  impulses 
have  subsided ;  and  familiarity,  in  religion,  as  in  less  important  matters, 
is  apt  to  breed  weariness  and  contempt.     We  accept  this  as  the  tnxc, 
and  quite  a  sufficient,  explanation  of  the  alleged  ^laori  relapse.    But 
we  can  only  see  in  it  an  additional  motive  for  an  increase  of  missiona^Tf 
zeal.     This,  indeed,  throughout^  has  been  the  main  object  of  o^ 
remarks  while  dwelling  so  long,  we  trust  not  tediously,  upon  the  smmb- 
ject  in  the  present  ai'licle.     Though  there  is  so  much  to  fear,  ther&      i^) 
we  smcerely  beheve,  everything  to  hope  in  the  present  condition.     ^ 
the  ]Maori  race.     The   revulsion  of  political  feeling  on  the  wIl^^® 
question  which  has  taken  place  in  this  country  since  the  last  n^  ^ 
brought  us    news    of    the   military  reverses    aifords    an    cspeda.-  ^^y 
favourable  opportunity  for  rexdving  the  intense  interest  which  y^^^ 
once  felt  generally  by  English  Churchmen  in  this  particular  p^=:^'- 
tion  of  our  ^lir's ion-field.     The  occasion  is  one  which  demands  nc::^^ 
more  tlian  ordinary-  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  two  SocietC^* 
whose  instrumentality  in  i>ast  years  lias  been  so  signally  blest^  the  o^^^ 
in  tlie  complete  evangelization  and  convei*sion  of  the  natives,  the  oth^'' 
in  helping  so  successfully  to  maintain  a  system  of  oi^ganized  religion* 
ministititions  among  the  colonists  in  New  Zealand.    Everytlung  i^tic^ 
to  tlie  mutual  welfare  of  the  two  races  depends,  in  God's  Providence, 
upon  their  tiiie  symjwtlietic  reconciliation  on  religious  grounds.     How 
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ihk  80  Teiy  desiiable  end  can  be  most  effectuallj  promoted,  is  a 
qMBkion  which  demandfl  for  its  solution  a  more  special  knowledge  of 
loeil  defaiilB  than  any  but  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  faithful  Churchmen 
IB  the  colony  can  be  eaqpected  to  possess.  We  can  conceive  no  worthier 
object  of  consultation  at  the  next  meeting  of  their  General  Synod 
than  some  matured  plan  of  revived  and  reoiganiied  jVlissionaiy  work 
among  the  disaffected  Maories.  We  feel  confident  in  assuring  them 
cf  an  increased  moral  support,  at  this  particular  juncture,  from  Church- 
aa  in  the  mother  country.  We  have  no  doubt  they  would  receive  a 
proportionately  enlarged  measure  of  alms  and  intercessions  in  further- 
ance of  so  blessed  and  very  promising  a  work. 


THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  EAST. 

^ECOTT  events  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Church  of 

^Dgknd  Ib  being  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  new  and  enlarged 

woika  of  usefulness  in  the  countries  which  are  conventionally  termed 

"the  East"     The  efforts  of  our  Missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the 

Modem  in  Turkey  have  of  late  been  attended  with  increasing  success. 

indeed,  it  ia  reported,  while  we  write,  that  the  Turkish  Government, 

chimed  at  the  progress  of  the  movement,  lias  arrested  some  of  the 

c^Terts,  and  imposed  silence  on  the  Missionaries.     We  do  not  appre- 

'Jend,  however,  that  any  permanent  harm  to  the  work  wiU  be  caused 

^y  this  outbreak  of  the  old  persecuting  spirit ;  we  have  full  confidence 

***  the  speedy  effect  of  the  representations  which  will  doubtless  be 

^*^ade  by  our  diplomatic  agents  at  Constantinople  on  the  necessity  of 

*iithfully  observing  the  edict  of  toleration.     These  efforts  at  opposition 

^^ill  prove  abortive,  and  their  main  result  will  be  the  greater  furtlier- 

^^ice  of  the  Gospel. 

The  immigration  of  thousands  of  Circassians,  who  have  preferred 

^spatriation  to  the  loss  of  liberty  at  home,  presents,  on  the  banks  of  the 

<)anube,  a  fresh  field  for  the  exercise  not  only  of  that  British  philan- 

"Uiropy  which  is  ever  ready  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked 

\rithout  distinction  of  creed,  but  also  of  that  liigher  charity  which 

^izes  on  every  favourable  occasion — such  as  this  is  so  pre-eminently — 

of  commending  for  acceptance  the  blessings  of  the  one  true  religion. 

We  trust  that  the  appeals  of  the  Moslem  Missionary  Society  and  other 

oiganizations,  for  money  and  for  men  to  enter  this  promising  opening 

for  Christianity,  will  be  promptly  and  adequately  resjxjnded  to. 

Theze  is  ground  for  thankfulness,  and  hope  also,  when  we  look  at 
the  relatioiis  at  the  present  moment  subsisting  between  our  Church 
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and  the  national  churclies  of  the  East  For  this  we  are  in  great: 
indebted  to  the  kindly  and  discreet  behaviour  of  Bishop  Trowa 
whose  vigorous  superintendence  our  Communion  in  those  parts! 
the  good  fortune  to  be  placed.  A  letter  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hill 
has  been  published  in  the  New  York  Church  Journal,  presents 
some  information  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  recent  visit  to 
which  our  readers  will  peruse  with  interest 

The  Bishop  arrived  in  Athens,  from  Malta^  on  April  27tb 
was  during  the  Holy  Week  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Bisb 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  solemnities  customary  at  the 
Accompanied  by  Dr.  Hill,  he  attended  the  Bussian  church  o: 
Friday  night,  and  the  Greek  cathedral  on  Easter  eve  (midnigihl 
the  solemn  services  of  the  'Avaorao-ic  were  celebrated  by  Uie 
politan  and  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  four  other  bishops,  coi 
the  Hellenic  Synod.     ''  On  Saturday  morning,"  writes  Dr.  Hil 

^'  I  presented  the  English  Bishop  to  the  venerable  Metropolita 
philus.  The  interview  was  a  most  pleasing  one.  The  conversa; 
conducted  through  me  as  interpreter.  Much  cordiality  and  ( 
affection  was  evinced  on  both  sides,  and  earnest  wishes  expressed 
prelates  for  a  closer  union  and  intercommunion  between  the  n 
Churches.  On  taking  leave,  the  Metropolitan  offered  up  a  solem 
for  God's  blessing  ("  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift," 
upon  the  special  official  act  which  the  Bishop  was  to  perform  on 
sequent  day,  viz.  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  my  little  church  and  < 
an  English  line-of-battle  ship  in  the  FeirsBus.  I  had  previouslv  e 
to  the  Archbishop  the  nature  of  the  rite  and  the  object  of  the 
Bishop's  visit  to  the  different  Endish  churches  in  the  Meditc 
On  learing,  as  on  coming  together,  the  prelates  exchanged 
Christian  salutations  (aWaor^vc)*  i-e,  they  kissed  each  other,  no 
cheek,  as  is  common  on  the  Continent,  but  with  the  lips,  on 
The  English  Bishop,  however,  with  a  humility  that  was  perfccti; 
and  entirely  characteristic  of  this  excellent  humble-minded  < 
prelate,  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Greek  Archbishop,  ^as  a  soi 
daughter  Church,'  he  said,  '  should  do  to  the  venerable  reprcsen 
her  venerated  mother.'  <  My  dear  sir,'  said  our  Bishop  on  his  i 
to  our  house,  ^  I  have  derived  more  pleasure  from  this  visit  than 
I  have  seen  of  this  glorious  old  Athens-— even  from  our  visi 
Parthenon.' " 

On  the  day  following  this  remarkable  interview,  the  B 
Gibraltar  thus  expressed  himself  in  the  sermon  he  delivers 
British  chapel  at  Athens,  "with  regard  to  the  Greek  Church — ^ 
from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  to  Dr.  Hill : — 

^'  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  in  my  address  in  your  veiT 
little  church  on  May  Ist,  I  expressed  my  thankfulness  that  thi 
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nch  tianier  between  the  National  Greek  Church  nnd  tlic  Church  of 

England,  as  unhappily  exists  between  us  and  tlio  Church  of  Rome ;  and 

lidded  that  mj  visit  was  in  no  degree  intrusive  into  the  Diocese  of  those 

ibose  office  I  venerate,  and  whose  fellowship  in  the  common  faith  and 

kope  I  rejoice  to  remember,  but  merely  for  the  supcr^-ision  and,  if  it 

pleue  God,  the  edification  of  members  of  the  Church  uf  England,  who  in 

tlie  present  state  of  Christendom  find  it  necessary  to  provide  the  moans  of 

gnce  according  to  the  ritual  of  their  own  Church  and  in  their  o>vn  Ian- 

goige.  And  1  expressed  my  thankfulness,  not  only  at  finding  so  suitable  a 

place  of  worship,  which  could  have  been  built  only  by  much  sclf-sacnficc 

and  Christian  zeal,  not  only  (again)  at  the  decent  an<l  orderly  way  in 

whidi  the  worship  of  our  Church  is  conducted  and  exhibited  ;  but  also  that 

it  has  pleased  God  to  open  to  the  pastor  of  this  Oiurch  and  his  partner 

neh  wide  means  of  usefulness,  and  that  they  have  been  enabled,  not  in 

antagonism  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  nation,  but  in  a  spirit  of 

ajmpathy,  co-operation,  and  holy  trust,  to  sow  the  seed  of  eternal  life 

among  the  young,  and  to  *  cost  bivad  upon  the  watei*s  to  be  found  after 

many  days.'     And  I  prayed  for  unity,  and  especially  (in  behalf  of  the 

Bev,  Pastor  and  his  excellent  partner)  the  prayer,  **  Now  lie  that  miuis- 

tereth  seed  to  the  sower,"  ifec.  2  Cor.  ix.  10,  11.     Nor  could  I  forbear,' 

•rites  the  Bishop,  *  having  been  a  Bishop  in  the  Scottish  Church  before  I 

Was  called  to  exercise  my  present  office  in  the  Church  of  England — to 

ttpress  my  satisfaction  at  visiting  a  chapel  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the 

bcumbent  of  which  is  in  American  Orders;  and   I  observed  that  the 

•ervice  in  which  we  were  then  joining— conducted  by  a  Bishop  consecrated 

'Q  Scotland,  and  now  appointed  to  minister  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 

England,  and  also  by  a  Presbyter  ordained  in  America — was  an  instance 

^  unity  between  three  distinct  and  independent  Churches,  which  I  prayed 

Ood  to  perpetuate  and  extend  to  other  branches.' " 

Such  is,  verlatim,  the  statement  made  by  Bishop  Trower  in  his  letter 
ko  Dr.  HilL  At  Constantinople,  wliither  his  lordship  proceeded  from 
Athens,  to  hold  a  confinnation  and  an  ordination  besides,  similar 
tnanifestations  of  good  will  wore  exchanged  between  himself  and  the 
local  Greek  aiithorities.  From  an  address  presented  to  him  by  all 
the  Anglican  clergymen  (nine)  of  that  city,  uix)n  his  quitting  it  after  a 
lesidence  of  one  month,  we  take  the  following  passages  : — 

•*  Your  lordship's  visit  has  been  the  occasion  of  several  remarkable 
erentfl  with  reference  to  other  communities  and  our  own. 

For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Church,  wo 
have  seen  a  gentleman  (after  due  examination)  admitted  to  holy  ordei-s  by 
a  Bishop  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  capital  of  the  Sultan. 

For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  converts  from  tlie  Mussulman  religion 
have  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  an  Anglican  Bisho]). 

For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  friendly  visits,  expressive  of  reciprocal 
good  -  will,  have  been  exchanged  between  a  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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And,  as  it  respects  our  own  communitj,  Confinnation  has  been  gifcn  to 
thirty-five  persons;  and  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Master  (not,  ira 
thank  God,  a  new  theme  to  our  people)  has  been  as  heartily  accepted  bj 
the  congregations  as  it  was  faithfully,  ably,  and  affectionately  ddirered  1^ 
their  Bishop. 

The  long-delayed  erection  of  the  Memorial  Church  has  been  began  met 
your  lordship's  arrival.  May  God  bless  that  work,  and  make  it  like  tbose 
iK'autiful  and  useful  water  fountains  which  adorn  this  city,  a  rcserroir 
receiving  and  dispensing  by  the  Woni  of  the  Gospel  and  the  means  of 
grace  that  living  water,  which  comes  from  Christ  to  slake  the  spiritoil 
thirst  of  multitudes  of  this  generation,  and  of  generations  yet  anbom !" 

The  ordination  referred  to  in  this  address — ^that  of  Mr.  W.  C 
]S'e^\'nlan  to  the  olFice  of  deacon,  on  May  29th — appears  to  have  excited 
peculiar  interest,  and  has  proved  the  occasion  of  bringing  up  at  lengtl^ 
in  a  practical  shape,  a  question  which  has  long  been  on  the  point  of 
asking  for  a  decision.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have  more 
than  once  in  these  pages  called  attention  to  the  present  rcligiona  con- 
dition of  the  portion  of  the  Armenian  community  in  the  Byzantine 
capital,  termed  the  Armenian  Protestants,  or  Evangelicals.  A  fuller 
account  of  their  recent  proceedings,  and  their  final  break  ijom  the 
temporary  leading-strings  of  the  Ameiican  Presbyterians,  who  fint 
detached  them  from  their  old  national  Church,  will  be  found  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  New  York  Church  RevUwy  but  the  reports  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  across  the  Atlantic  arc  characterized  on  this  soie 
subject  by  very  significant  reticence.  This  brief  reference  will  he 
sufiicient  to  introduce  the  account  of  a  result  which  arose  from  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Newman  being  witnessed  by  the  leading  men  of  that 
native  community  : — 

"  Several  deputations  fi*oni  among  the  body  of  Protestant  ArmeniuUf 
who  were  until  very  lately  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  missionaiy 
])ower.  have  earnestly  solicited  that  one  of  their  officiating  ministers  ehouU 
1x3  ordained  to  the  office  of  priest  according  to  tlie  rites  and  ceremonieerf 
the  English  Church.  It  is  believed  that  the  Bishop  is  most  auxioua  to 
accede  to  their  request,  and,  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  grave  and 
serious  import  of  the  application,  has  submitted  the  whole  question  tu  his 
(xrace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  reply  is  most  aimouslj 
expected  by  the  members  of  the  Armenian  Protestant  Church/^ 

Hero,  indeed,  a  very  seiious  question  has  come  up,  the  answer  to 
which  can  by  no  means  be  agreeed  upon  off-hand.  The  principle  of 
non-intervention  with  foreign  Churches  will  api)oar  to  many  to  clash 
with  the  natuml  wish  to  provide,  if  possible,  these  Presbyterians — ^un- 
willingly such — ^with  a  ministry  of  apostolic  legitiinacy.     As  r^arrls 
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like  liflk  of  giving  umbrage,  by  compliance  'Nvitli  the  request,  to  the 

American  Board,  we  cannot  say  tLat  we  share  the  scruples  which  Bishop 

Gobat  tells  us  made  him  long  delay  ordaining  a  priest  for  the  ex- 

fiaptists  of  Diarbekir ;  the  behaviour  of  the  American  Board  to  the 

Ozientalsy  its  tortuousness,  and  its  hostility,  put  it^  in  our  esteem,  quite 

oat  of  court.     But  it  would  ho.  a  real  cause  for  most  grave  regret  if 

offence  were  taken  by  those  ancient  Churches — vonerablo,  with  all  their 

fialts— whose  estrangement  from  our  own  communion  such  earnest 

nd  lystematic  eflbrts  are  now  being  made  to  abate.     Nevertheless,  the 

cue  » to  be  looked  at  in  all  aspects  ;  and  it  has  to  Ijc  considered  that 

the  Church  from  which  these  Armenian  ArejfJiaU  originally  departed  at 

CoDstontinople  was  not  the  legitimate  Church  of  the  land,  and  still 

itands  in  obstinate  opposition  to  the  fourth  of  those  (»umeiiical  Councils 

whose  decisions  we,  with  the  Western  and  greatest  Grogorj-,  reverence 

IS  the  Four  Gospels.     We  do  not,  indeed,  believe,  that  the  Armenian 

Church  is  committed  to  the  fundamental  heresy  which  she  thereby 

■Bcins  to  countenance  ;  yet,  does  it  not  seem  tliat  a  regard  for  Catholicity 

prohibits  the  nitum  of  these  vagrants  t<i  whence  they  departed  ?     If, 

•fter  exchanging  Eutychian  proclivities  for  the  predestinarianism  of  the 

fcflowers  of  Geneva,  they  seek  to  give  in  their  final  adhesion  to  a  sound 

■^  primitive  doctrine  and  discipline,  is  tlie  Ivnglish  ('hurch,  whose 

^fluence  lias  mainly  helped  to  bring  them  to  a  bettor  mind,  to  reject 

_^eir  application  to  her  fur  aid,  and  thereby  risk  their  lai)sc  into  utter 

**xfiJelity  1     Were  such  an  application  to  the  local  or  Greek  Chutch 

feasible,  the  solution  of  the  difiiculty  would  Ije  obvious;    but  wo 

Apprehend  that  such  is  not  the  case.     Here  then,  we  repeat,  is  a  <iues- 

^on  of  a  complicated  and  embarrassing  nature ;  one  on  which  we  shall 

^€nture  a  decisive  opinion  here,  and  one  in  regaril  to  which,  whatever 

^teps  are  taken  by  our  ecclesiastical  authorities,  we  devoutly  trust  they 

^ay  not  be  taken  Ixifore  evei^-  o])portunity  has  been  given  for  further 

enquiry  and  full  discussion. 

There  is  one  more  point  we  shall  mention,  in  conclusion,  at  which 
Ihe  English  Churcli  in  the  East  has  entered  into  a  friendly  relation 
with  the  local  Christianity.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  attitude 
which  Bishop  Gobat  has  thought  good  to  assume  towards  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church — and  this,  as  we  understand  it,  we  can  but  most  profoundly 
deplore— it  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  he  has  always  remained  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  the  Abyssinian  Church  and  her  members  at 
Jerosolcxn.  In  the  Holy  City,  where  the  Abyssinians,  unlike  all  other 
Churches  and  sect^,  have  no  resident  bishop  of  their  own,  Bisliop 
Gobat  has  for  years  i)ast  filled  the  oilice  of  Guardian  of  the  Abys.sinian 
xmvenL     In  this  capacity  he  has  lately  brought  over  a  petition  from 
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that  commuDity,  addressed  to  the  "  Noble  Hononiable  ArchbiahopA  and 
Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  London,  the  capital  city ;"  or,  in. 
more  Anglican  phrase,  to  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Can*^ 
tcrbury.     This  remarkable  petition,  which  was  laid  before  the  Uppe^ 
House  by  his  Grace  the  President,  on  June  2l8t,  complains  of  a  per^ 
secution  which  the  Abyssinians  have  suffered  since  the  withdrawid 
the  British  protectorate  a  year  ago,  and  asking  for  the  restoration 
that  protection.     From  it,  and  an  accompanying  statement^  we  ieac*xi 
that  the  Coptic  Bishop  and  his  people  in  Jerusalem  are  the  o£Eendet^. 
Without  the  renewal  of  protection  by  England,  the  poor  Abyssinians  in 
the  Holy  City  will  never  be  free  from  such  molestations ;  so  long,  a^ 
least,  as  their  Church  remains  in  its  strange  state  of  tutelage  under  tlie 
Monophysite  Patriarch  in  Cairo.     It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
their  present   energetic   king,  Theodoros,  will  put  an   end  to  this 
anomalous  state  of  things ;  and  then,  if  he  still  continues  to  invite 
liishop  Gobat  to  send  him  Missionaries,  and  this  petition  on  behal£  of 
his  subjects  in  Palestine  meets  with  success,  a  brighter  future  may  "be 
in  store  for  the  degraded  Church  of  St.  Frumentius. 

We  cannot  at  present  pursue  this  train  of  reflections  further,  "but 
enough  has  been  related  to  show,  what  we  commenced  with  stating, 
that  new  fields  of  usefulness  seem  opening  up  to  the  English  Charch 
in  the  East. 


SOUTH  AMEPJCA  AND  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

Some   attention   is,   from  time  to   time,   directed   to  the  dist^*** 
colonial   possession,  the   Falkland   Islands,  in   consequence  of  tli^*' 
alleged  suitableness  for  a  penal  settlement     These  islands,  consisti^fi 
of  two  large  masses  of  land  severed  by  a  narrow,  river-like  channel  ^^ 
sea,  together  with  a  host  of  islets  and  rocks  adjoining,  make  up  an  aX^^ 
of  6,000  square  miles, — about  as  large  as  Yorkshire.     A  number  ^^ 
land-locked  harbours  afford  facilities  for  the  repair  of  ships  going  ^ 
or  returning  from  Cape  Horn  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan.     The  popu^ 
lation  is  at  present  under  a  thousand.    Herds  of  cattle  roam  over  the 
islands  wild,   while  the  Falkland  Company,  and  several  individual 
pioneers  of  colonization,  own  immense  Hocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  is  liiglily  valued.     Whether  the  Falklands  would  make  a  good 
settlemcnJb  for  our  convicts  is  a  question  which  has  been  variously 
answered,  the  statements  made  by  the  few  competent  authorities  having 
been  strangely  couilictiug ;    for  our^  own  part^   from  some  peculiar 
opportunities  wo  have  had  of  judging,  we  accept,  on  the  whole,  the 
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iaroTirable  opinion  of  Admiral  Fitzroy.  Certain  it  is  that  groat 
iiyostice  has  been  done  to  the  climate  and  capabilities  of  these  islands, 
ihe  correct  counterpart  to  them  in  our  own  hemisphere  being  to  be 
sought  no  farther  north  than  the  Hebrides.  In  any  case,  the  popu- 
kitioQ  of  the  Falklands  is  bound  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  our 
commerce  with  the  Australian  colonics  and  the  American  ports  on  tlio 
South  Pacific 

Bat  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  the  Falklands  are  already  far 
from  unimportant,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show.^ 

The  Patagonian  Society^wiih  an  experience  dearly  bought  by  the 
lires  of  Captain  Gardiner  and  other  devoted  men — has  fixed  a  station 
on  these  islands,  whither  some  of  the  savages  are  brought  from  tlie 
opposite  coast  of  Patagonia  and  the  archipelagos  of  the  Cape,  to  be 
tanght  and  Christianized ;  somewhat  on  the  same  plan  as  that  so 
hopefully  pursued  by  Bishop  Patteson  in  Melanesia. 

All  those  who  believe  that  the  English  Church  is  in  possession  of 
an  evangelical  purity  to  which  the  Church  of  Eomo  is  unhappily  a 
stranger,  and  who  must  except  to  the  system  of  the  latter,  even  as 
presented  by  a  Bossuet,  must  feel  that  there  is  a  duty  for  us  to  dis- 
charge in  regard  to  that  considerable  remnant  of  free  native  pagans  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  New  "World,  who  have  not  been  reached 
hj  the  wave  of  Spanish  colonization,  or  have  held  aloof  from  the  Latin 
Conununion.     Tims  far,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  utility 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the   Society  we  have  mentioned ;  but 
attempts  at  proselytising  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists  are 
*^  be  discouraged,  as  being  injurious  to  the  prospect  of  success,  in 
^me  shape  or  other,  eventually  attending  the  eiforts  of  men  like  the 
v^hilian  priest  Vigil  (whose  name  and  writings  deserve  to  be  better 
-^Qiown  amongst  us),  witnesses  as  they  are  for  a  moi*o  primitive  catho- 
licity against  the  idolatrous   corruptions  which   occasion  such  cata- 
strophes as  that  of  the  fire  at  Santiago.     Putting  aside  the  sparse  and 
degenerate  population  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  descent,  there  remains 
among  the  still  pagan  Indians  of  southernmost  South  America  a  legi- 
timate field  for  our  Church,  not  indeed  of  an  overwhelming  extent 


*  A  gentleman,  of  some  yenrs'  reBidonce  in  the  Falklands,  writes  to  us : — 
"Stanley  Harbour  is  frequently  visited  by  Spanish  vessels,  the  sailors  in  which 
are  eager  to  get  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  ChrUtian 
Knowledge  depdt,  esttablished  there.  Two  or  three  hundred  Bibles  and  Testaments 
go  off  in  this  way  yearly.  Spanish  Prayer-Books,  also,  are  glatlly  taken  by  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  officers  and  men.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  this  dep6t 
were  kept  well  supplied  with  books  on  the  constitution,  &c.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  those  books  would  find  their  way  speedily  into  the  South- Amerioaa 
porta.- 
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liko  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  none  Uio  less  our  duty  to  occupy. 
But  if  anything  is  needed  to  quicken  us  to  the  call,  there  is  indtement 
enough  in  the  considenition  of  the  future  destiny  of  these  lands.    If 
seems  certain  that  tlicir  voiils  will  come  to  be  filled  up  by  a  race  lai)^y 
English  in  descent,  and  still  more  largely  English  in  speech.  Each  yeir 
there  is  a  greater  influx  of  agricultural  immigrants  from  England,  direct- 
ing its  course  cliieily  t^i  the  tracts  watered  by  the  River  Plate  and  to  the 
coasts  of  CliilL     The  United  States  contribute  also  their  quota ;  and 
yearly  a  greater  number  of  mines  in  the  hands  of  British  companieB 
attract  an  increase  of  pei'sons  to  work  in  them  from  these  shores 
There  has  aiiscn,  besides,  in  South  iVmcrica  a  population  of  Gennam^ 
estimated  at  100,000,  mast  of  whom  being  Protestants,  will  tend  to 
coalesce  with  the  more  numerous  English  immigrants. 

The  free  "  Indian"  population  in  Patagonia  is  e-sti mated  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million;  that  in  Arauamia — nominally  within  the  territories  of 
Chili — at  100,000.  Among  them  are  now  labouring  five  or  six  Mis- 
sionaries of  our  Church,  one  of  whom  (a  Crischona  Brother)  has  recently 
returned  to  Europe  for  ordination  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

There  are  now  about  ten  chaplains  in  South  America,  havin;;  tLe 
Bishop  of  London's  licimce.     The  number  of  our  countrymen  there  ii 
harder  to  state  ;  but  some  important  information  collected  on  a  voyage 
by  Bishop  Kills  of  Culumbia,  will  be  found  in  the  excellent  speech 
with  which  the  Rev.  IL  Mackenzie  introduced  his  Resolution  in  Con- 
vocation last  year  ui^n  **  Church  Ministration  at  Home  and  Abroad."^ 
At  Callao  we  learn  from  other  sources  the  number  of  English  now 
exceeds  1000.     Of  the  40,000  or  50,000  fort^igners  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  largest  p-Ji-tion  speaks  English.     "  In  that  city,''  acconling  to  the 
Xewn  of  th:  Church%    **  reside  one  Anglican  minister,  three  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  one  American  Methodist,  and  two  German  Unionista^ 
all  of  whom  have  handsome  churches  and  nourishing  congregations. 
The  Protestant  schools  are  the  best  in  the  place,  and  are  much  usedhy 
the  Roman  Cutholies,  who  are  not  at  all  strict  hei-e."     Our  readen 
will  notice  in  this  citation  tlie  large  excess  over  our  own  of  the  religion* 
provision  made  by  Scottish  Presbyterianism.    Why  is  this  ?    One  great 
cause  of  it  we  take  to  be  the  circumstance,  that  virtually  the  English 
Church  in  the  South  American  port^  is  destitute  of  episcopacy,  and 


1  *•  That  a  respectful  rei>resonlation  Iw  iniido  t«>  liia  Onu^o  the  President,  asking 
l.im  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  consider  and  re|)«)rt  in  what  way  the  Church  of 
J''n^land  nmy  cstjvbliali  and  retain  systematic  superintendence  over  the  cougreg*- 
tions  f»f  hiT  members  residing  in  those  foreign  parts  of  Christendom  with  which 
she  herself  is  not  in  communion  ;  and,  further,  to  inquire  and  report  in  what  way 
her  Horvices  may  be  mad*;  more  available  than  at  pre-^ent  for  the  deTotions  A 
foreigners,  in  their  owu  language,  when  sojouming  in  this  country." 
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tliig  whichy  if  the  normal  condition  of  her  existence,  might  suit  licr 

health  as  well   as  it  does  her  soi-disant  sister  of  Scotland,  proves 

TcUnigh  &tal  to  her.     She  cannot  hold  her  ground  while  her  theory 

RDains  80  grossly  at  variance  with  her  practice.     While  her  chapels 

ind  cemeteries  remain  unconsecrated,  and  her  catechumens  are  never 

^     confirmed,  many  in  her  congregations  will  easily  nm  off  on   light 

oceasioiis  to  ministrations  where  there  are  less  palpable  deficiencies 

md  inconsistencies  of  system.    Episcopal  visitation  is  gravely  required 

i     ibr  the  South  American  chaplaincies, — not  merely  an  occasional  flying 

'     Tiritj  but  regular  superintemlence  ;  otherwise,  the  evils  now  patent 

will  wax  wider  and  worse  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  opportunity  will 

have  been  lost  for  retaining  in  our  communion  many  of  those  English 

lettlers  who  are  largely  dividing  with  the  Spaniard  the  lands  he  has 

inefficiently,  and  hut  imperfectly,  AIIcmI  himself. 

When  the  see  of  St.  Helena  was  founded  at  the  instance  of  the 

ifetropohtan  of  South  Africa,  an  expectation  was  hold  out  that  its 

Bi&hop  would  visit  our  clia[>laincies  at  the  Falklands  and  the  Soutli 

American  ports.     That  expectation  has  not  been  realized,  and  no  one 

^uld  ever  have  entertained  it  who  knew  the  course  of  the  trade  winds, 

*ud  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  Helena,  in  order  to  visit  Soutli  Amoric^i, 

^OiUld  prolKibly  have  first  to  make  for  the  port  of  London.     Tlie  see 

®f  St  Helena  canl)e  of  no  use  to  that  continent,  and  the  only  r>ritioh  pos- 

®08«ion  which  could  give  a  site  and  title  to  a  bishopric  for  it  is  the  Falk- 

"^lids.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  highest  Order  should  bo 

inferred  on  some  chaplain  at  a  port  of  South  America  itself,  but  this 

*'ould  be  an  innovation  in  our  episcopal  system,  for  which  no  pre- 

^tlent  could  be  adduced,  except,  perhaps,  the  Jerusidem  anomaly  and 

-^f.  Luscombe's  transient  and  ineffectual  episcopate  at  Piiris.    As  a  pUd 

'   Merre^  the  Ealklands  would  serve  as  well  for  their  quarter  of  the  globe 

•^  Gibraltar  does  for  ours ;  nothing. can  exceed  their  facilit}'  of  commu- 

Mcation  with  the  whole  mainland,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 

*J)ecial   proximity  to   the   chief    fields   of  liritish   immigration   and 

^^liasionary  enterprise. 

The  projjosal  is  feasible  enough.  Wo  are  infomied  that  the  Homo 
fjovemment  will  interpose  no  dilliculty,  and  we  trust  that  the  fiiends 
«f  the  Patagonian  Society,  in  vigorously  supporting  it,  will  avoid  for 
the  future  such  expenses  and  delay  as  was  involved  in  Mr.  Schmidt's 
having  to  return  to  England  for  ordination.  (!)n  the  avoidance  of  the 
Colonial  chaplaincy  of  the  Falkland.**,  that  post  could  be  united  with 
the  bishopric — as  is  the  case  at  St.  Helena  and  Sierni  Leone — giving  a 
Bum  of  380/.  per  annum  and  a  residence  towards  the  bishop's  income. 
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An  endowment  \  ielding  400?.  a  year,  in  addition,  might  suffice^  if  a 
Etii/C-i]<l  wi-re  found  from  home  for  the  support  of  a  curate  to  remain  on 
the  F.tlklaiids  during  tlie  episcopal  visitation  tours.  "We  have  zeasoa 
to  iK'li'.-ve  iliat  the  present  Colonial  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Charles  Bnll^ 
TTouM  favilitate  the  erection  of  the  hishopric  hy  his  own  immediate 
resjf^nation. 

A  Lifihojiric  fur  South  America  is  not  all  that  is  needed  in  ttx^ 
interests  of  our  missionary  enterjirise,  and  of  the  thousands  of  oxiy 
countrymen  settled  and  settling  there ;  but  universal  experience  must 
convince  all  that  it  is  a  thing  which,  if  translated  from  the  realm  of 
j)ro]fOs;ils  to  tliat  of  facts,  would  be  calculated  to  attract  those  other 
ble.-.sings  which  remain  to  be  desired.  ^Vhy,  then,  we  would  ask,  anj 
further  delay  in  the  matter  ? 

P.S.  In  illustration  of  what  we  have  said  above  upon  the  field  opeti  to 
our  Church  among  the  free  native  Indians  of  South  America,  wo  subjoin  a 
passage,  cojiied  by  the  American  Spirit  of  Mimons  from  a  Buenos  Ayrcs 
]Kiper.  The  Church  in  the  United  States  has  unfortunately  just  witlidi^wn 
her  solitary  Missionary  from  the  Southern  Continent;  but  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  tlie  Patagonian  Society  has  complied  with  the  cacique's  re- 
quest ; — 

"  The  American  clerfryman  here,  Rev.  Mr.  Goodfellow,  has  entirely'  re- 
covered his  health,  and  is  now  assisted  in  his  extending  work  by  Rev.  Air. 
( 'art LT,  just  arrived  from  New  York.     I^ast  Sunday  evening  an  Inilian 
cacique,  named  Xcfrron,  attended  the  services  in  the  Amcricau  church, 
and  at  the  close  addressed  the  people  in  Spanish,  which  all  present  could 
understand,  asking  the  people  to  send  to  his  people  a  Missionary.      ^^ 
spoke  calmly  and  ckarly,  urging  them  to  consider  the  destitution  of  the 
Arauuaniau  tribes,  without  schools  and  without  Bibles  or  churches,  osi^ 
declined  that  he  would  not  go  home  without  a  Missionary.     He  preferred 
the  Protestant  forms,  but  if  Protestants  would  not  go  he  would  apply  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.     He  promised  to  build  a  church  as  good 
ns  that  in  which  he  was  speaking — which  is  a  commodious  edifice,  holdiog 
4n()  pei'sons.     It  was  a  novel  thing  for  a  pagan  to  stand  up  in  a  Christiu 
assembly  a-sking  for  teachers  in  religion." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Paffff/nniaj}^  or  ASouih  A  merican  Missionary  Soeidif 
has  ju.st  favoured  us  with  recent  numbers  of  "  The  Voice  for  South  Aineiica,'' 
fi-om  which  we  are  enabUnl  to  glean  some  further  j)articulars.  The  Sodetj 
hiVH  ten  ^lissionaries  now  at  work,  six  of  them  clergymen,  and  three  more 
will  soon  go  out.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  give  400/.  a  year 
to  the  Society,  and  the  l^icific  Mail  Company  and  tho  Panama  Railway 
Company  give  facilities  to  its  Missionaries  in  travelling.  The  Rev.  E.  A. 
Sail  is  g«»ing  out  in  connexi(»n  with  it  to  Panama,  where  100/.  a  year  has 
luM'n  RubscrilMMl  by  thirtv  or  foi-tv  families  of  the  better  class,  and  another 
100/.  is  found  by  the  New  York  Pacific  Mail  Company.   Two  new  stations 
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ue  contemplated  in  the  more  especial  field  of  the  Society,  at  Mendoza,  at 
Bahia  BloDoa,  and  at  Kosario.  From  the  last-named  place,  a  railway, 
nut  commenced  by  English  contractors,  and  destined  to  cross  the  Andes 
and  join  the  Pacific,  will  attract  a  large  number  of  English,  both  workmen 
on  the  line  and  settlers  on  the  belt  of  land  three  miles  wide  which  is  con- 
ceded to  the  Company.  From  Lota  several  out-stations  are  now  fonned, 
tbe  most  distant  being  at  Antilgue.  British  immigration  to  the  fertile  and 
temperate  regions  lying  between  35"  and  4*5''  south  latitude  has  already  so 
greatly  increased,  that  in  1863  a  thousand  of  our  countrymen  immigrated 
into  the  Buenos  Ayreau  State  alone.  The  heads  of  that  Government  were 
very  favourable  to  the  Mission.  "  Go,"  they  said,  "  and  try  the  Cross 
with  the  Indians  (who  o.vq  troublesome  to  the  colonists) ;  for  it  is  either 
the  Cross  or  the  sword,  and  if  the  sword  is  unsheathed,  it  will  \ye  a  war  of 
eitermiiiation."  Hence  the  present  time  was  a  crisis  both  for  the  Mission 
•nd  for  the  Indians.  There  ai*e  15,000  Geimans  now  at  Port  Mountt,  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  on  a  s])0t  where,  thirty  yeai-s  ago,  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen,  except  scatteretl  hordes  of  savages.  ] besides  Ger- 
maoa,  there  are  albO  a  good  many  Swedes  settled  in  various  places.  I'he 
foUowiog  letter  recently  received  from  Gothenbiug,  in  Sweilcn,  shows  that 
the  Scandinavians  at  home  are  also  taking  a  friendly  interest  in  the  labours 
of  the  Society,  as  well  among  the  natives  as  among  the  immigrants  : — 

**  Since  I,  some  years  ago,  on  a  voyage  for  the  recovery  of  my  health, 
visited  some  places  in  South  America,  and  also  saw  the  storm-beaten 
•'lores  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  I  have  longed  to  see  the  pure  Gospel  of  the 
"oly  Cross  preached  in  those  regions,  which  are  wild  as  well  as  beautiful.  I 
thought  it  a  holy  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  ]>rocure  a  more  woilhy 
**ionumcnt  to  the  great  Missionary  hero  and  his  fellow-martyrs,  over  the 
fibres  of  whom  only  the  winter  gales  and  breakers  were  singing  their 
'Uneral  hymns.  I  tried  to  get  the  Mission  friends  in  Scandinavia  to  select 
^086  parts  of  the  world  for  their  field  of  Mission,  but  in  vain.  Now  I  beg 
y^iQf  dear  sir,  to  allow  me  hereafter  to  send  for  your  Mission  in  those  j)rtrt8 
^"hat  little  it  may  please  God  to  let  the  poor  jMiople  of  the  west  coast  of 
Sweden,  through  my  hands,  give  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gos()el  amongst 
the  heathen.  If  not  too  old  and  weak,  1  would  gladly  offer  myself ;  but  I 
think  I,  perhaps,  might  do  you  more  guod  as  your  humble  collector. 
^Vhat  I  now  send  you  is,  for  the  most  part,  received  from  poor  people — 
from  schoolchildren  of  the  Swedish  pilots  and  fishermen,  and  their  pareiits. 
If  you  would  tell  me  the  cost  per  annum  for  one  Missionary  in  the  field, 
and  also  what  English  books  will  give  the  best  and  most  thorough  informa- 
tion of  all  things  in  regard  to  your  Mission  field — and,  in  the  fii*st  place, 
about  the  life  of  Captain  Gardiner — then  I  would  be  very  glad,  and  with  all 
my  might,  in  praying  and  working,  try  to  show  you  my  thankfulness. 

I  pray  that  Go<l  our  I^ord  will  bless  you,  sir,  and  all  your  holy  work, 
with  His  most  rich  blessing. 

Youi'  most  sincere  and  humble, 

K.  Karten.'* 
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FRIENDLY  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH. 
(From  the  Xeio  York  Church  Joubxal.) 

Some  months  ago,  the  Rev.  J.  F«  Young,  Secretary  of  the  Rnsso-Greefc 
Committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  General  Convention  of  1862, 
having  occasion  to  go  abroad^  embraced  the  opportunity,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee,  to  extend  his  tour  into  Russia,  in  order  the  more  suoceas* 
fully  to  obtain  the  Information  which  was  the  object  of  appointing  the 
Committee.     His  return  gives  us  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pre* 
sent  condition  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  also  furnishes  us  with  proof  of 
the  friendly  disposition  of  her  chief  prelates  and  leading  laymen,  and  of 
their  readiness  to  respond  to  any  overtui'eis  for  intercommunion,  provided 
no  concession  be  expected  of  them  which  should  trench  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth  and  order. 

After  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Russian  chaplains  resident  in 
Jjondon  and  Paris — both  of  whom  were  anxious  to  further  the  movenieiit 
to  the  utmost  in  their  pow^er — Mr.  Young  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
waited  first  upon  the  Vice  Procureur-General,  Prince  Ourousoff;  thrtNigh 
whom,  and  in  whose  presence,  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Procureur- 
G(5neral.  These  gentlemen  are  the  Emperor's  representatives  in  the  Holj 
Synod,  without  whom  nothing  can  be  done — being  equivalent  to  what  b 
called,  with  us,  the  "  Lay  Element.'*  The  Procureur-GtWral,  who  most 
cordially  received  Mr.  Young,  said  that,  being  laymen,  it  was  not  for  them 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  theological  aspects  of  the  question.  He 
therefore  referred  Mr.  Young  to  the  aged  and  truly  venerable  Philaret, 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  as  being  pre-eminently  the  man  whose  utterancei 
on  such  a  point  might  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  whole  Russiaa 
Church,  and  whoso  opinion  touching  this  matter  would  greatly  influence 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Synod, 

At  Moscow,  Mr,  Young  enjoyed  two  interviews  with  the  Metropolitan 
Philaret,  of  some  three  hours  each,  the  Vicars  of  the  Metropolitan  (Bishop 
Sabas  and  Bishop  Ijeonide),  together  with  the  Rector  of  the  Spiritoil 
Academy  of  Moscow,  and  two  interpreters,  l>eing  present  on  both  occi- 
sions.    The  M(^tro{>olitan's  reception  was  most  courteous,  and  nothing  wu 
said  on  either  side  that  in  the  slightest  degree  rufHed  or  disturbed  the 
friendly  tone.     The  substance  of  the  conversation  was  chiefly  the  asking 
and  answering  of  questions  as  to  the  state  of  facts,  touching  the  Anglicin 
Communion  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Russian  Church  on  the  other.    It 
was  arranged  that  the  chief  portions  of  our  Prayer  Book  should  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Russian  language,  and  published,  so  as  to  give  a  more 
definite  idea  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  our  Church.     The  Metropo- 
litan, at  the  close  of  the  final  interview,  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
letters  which  Mr.  Young  had  brought  from  the  American  Bishops,  asking 
Mn  Young,  in  return,  to  ^*  bear  the  kiss  of  }>eace  from  him  to  the  whole 
venerable  hierarchy  of  the  American  Church,  assuring  them  of  his  warmest 
sympathy  and  love^  and  of  his  earnest  prayer  and  hope  that  we  may  soon 
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be  one  in  mind,  as  we  arc  already  one  in  heart  in  Christ  Jesus."  At 
parting  he  gave  Mr.  Young  his  Episcopal  henediction,  together  with  the 
mo6t  cordial  adieus.  During  his  stay  in  Moscow  Mr.  Young  found  that 
the  moTemcnt  was  already  known  among  the  leading  circles  of  the  laity, 
ind  the  warmest  desii'es  were  expressed  for  a  successful  issue. 

On  hts  return  from  Moscow  to  St  Petersburg,  he  had  an  interview  with 
tiie  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Holy 
Sjnod,  the  Archbisliop  of  Moghileff,  a  meml>er  of  the  Synod,  being  also 
praent.    His  reception  here  was  no  less  warm  and  cordial  tlian  by  the 
reoerable  Philaret     Ho  expi-essed  great  gratification  for  himself  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Russian  Church  at  the  movement  thus  begun,  and  assured 
Mr.  Young  that  any  step  which  our  Church  might  see  fit  to  take  would 
be  met  by  the  Russian  Churc^h  in  the  spiiit  and  love  of  Christ.     Ho 
tboQght  it  very  judicious  that  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  should  have  been 
appointed  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  would  afford  the  opportunity  for  a 
better  knowledge  of  one  another  before  more  formal  negotiations  should 
be  begun.     He  read  the  letters  from  the  American  Eishops  with  care  and 
erident  interest.     Their  sentiments  and  wishes,  he  said,  could  not  but 
meet  with  warm  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  ever 
prajs  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  is  ever  ready  to  negotiate  with 
those  who  desire  to  stand  on  the  gi-ound  of  Apostolic  truth  and  order,  and 
•fe  willing  to  admit  the  Apostolic  dignity  of  the  Russian  Church,     He 
stated  that  he  would  lay  these  letters  of  the  American  Bishops  before  the 
Holy  Synod  on  the  following  day,  and  invited  Mr.  Young  to  visit  the 
Sjnod  at  the  same  time ;  remarking,  also,  that  replies  to  these  letters 
^ould  be  sent  to  the  American  Bishops.     At  the  close  of  the  interview 
*he  Metropolitan  expressed  the  sincere  hope  that  the  movement  begun  by 
^  American  Church  might  prove  to  be  the  work  of  our  blessed  Lord 
JJimself,  and  that,  through  His  grace,  it  might  result  in  the  great  con- 
summation 80  much  desired  by  both  Churches.     In  parting,  he  also  gave 
V)  his  visitor  the  Episcopal  benediction. 

The  next  day,  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  given,  Mr.  ^oung 
visited  the  Holy  Synod,  and  was  introduced  by  Prince  Ourousoff  to  the 
Several  members  of  it,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  most  courteously  and  cor- 
dially received.  At  the  request  of  the  Procureur- General  he  left  the 
letters  of  the  American  Bishops  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Holy  Synod ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Holy  Synod,  ho 
wrote  the  following  Note  to  accompany  the  letters,  giving  an  epitome  of 
the  Qfigia  and  aim  of  the  movement : — 

"  To  his  Eminence  IsiDonE,  Metropolitan  of  Si,  Petersburg, 

My  Lobd  Mkthopolitan, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your 
Lordship  the  accompanying  letters  of  commendation  and  fraternal  saluta- 
tion in  the  Lord  from  several  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  is,  as  your  Lordship  is  well  aware,  an 
offshoot  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Church  of  England. 

His  Excellency  the  Procureur-Gi*ueral  of  the  Holy  Synod  suggested, 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  these  letters  before  him,  that  as  they  are 
the  first  which  have  been  written  to  the  Hierarchy  of  tho  Oriental  Church 
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by  tho  Caiioiiicul  liishops  of  any  independent  National  Church  si 
Great  Schism,  with  reference  to  reunion,  it  would  be  very  gratifjin, 
Synod  if,  ou  my  return  to  America,  I  would  leave  them  to  be  d 
in  it8  archives.  Witli  this  kind  suggestion  it  gives  me  great  pleas 
to  comply,  begging  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  many  others 
13it»hui>a  would  have  had  great  pleasure  in  joining  in  these  greetu 
they  known  in  duo  time  of  the  opportunity  for  this  which  my  > 
plated  visit  would  aiford. 

The  letters  uccomjmnying  are  from  the  following  seven  of  o 
American  Bishops : — The  Kight  Kev.  Dr.  McCoskry,  Bishop  of  31] 
the  ]li«rht  Rev.  Dr.  De  Lanccy,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York ;  tb 
Kov.  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Bight  £ 
Burgess,  Bishop  of  Maine ;  the  Kight  liev.  Dr.  Williams,  Ai 
Bisliu]!  of  Connecticut ;  tho  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  Potter,  B: 
New  York ;  tho  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  Assistant-Bishop  of  I 
yania. 

Standing  alone,  amidst  the  numerous  Protestant  Communions  I 
she  is  surrounded,  because  of  her  tenacious  adherence  to  tho  Ap 
Succession  of  her  Priesthood,  her  Catholic  Liturgy,  Creeds,  Tri 
and  Ceremonies,  the  great  Anglican  Communion,  of  w^hich  tho  A 
Church  is  a  considerable  pai-t,  ever  since  her  release  from  tiio  thn 
the  Papacy,  has  regarded  with  interest  and  lively  sympathy  the  vi 
Orthodox  Church  oif  the  East. 

This  sentiment  was  strengthened  by  the  publication  in  our  la 
some  fifty  years  ago,  of  Platen's  *  Catechism,'  Dr.  King^s  *  Bi 
Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,'  and  some  other  similar  works, 
has  received  a  greater  impulse  more  recently  by  the  publicatior 
*  Primer '  and  *  Catechisms '  of  the  Russian  Church,  M.ouravie£F*s  '  J 
of  the  same,  and  other  standard  Russian  works,  together  with  tl 
known  and  uivaluable  labours  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale. 

Yet  the  occa.siou  for  calling  forth  the  expression  of  these  sentin 
any  action  on  our  part  was  wanting,  till  the  settlement  of  a  cons 
number  of  Russians  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  desire  of  several 
for  the  ministrations  of  our  Priesthood  (in  the  absence  of  their  ow 
the  prospective  increase  of  this  intercourse  on  the  Pacific,  admon 
that  the  time  had  airived  when  the  two  Churches  should  cuter  u 
consideration  and  definition  of  their  mutual  ecclesiastical  relations, 

Remembcruig  our  Redeemer's  earnest  prayer  *  that  they  all 
one,'  and  knowing  the  charitable  spirit  whicli  has  ever  character 
Orthodox  C-hiu*ch  of  the  East,  the  American  Church  has  not  hesi 
take  the  first  step  in  this  momentous  matter :  and  from  the  manj 
tant  points  of  agreement  and  few  of  difference  between  us,  the 
entertained  on  our  part,  that  without  the  surreuder  of  fundamenl 
ciples  on  either  side,  and  on  a  strictly  C  athoUc  and  (Ecumcnici 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  tiic  Church  on  our  mutua 
a  harmonious  understanding  may  in  due  time  be  attained. 

The  end  contemplated  by  the  movement  of  the  American  Chi 
ferred  to  in  these  letters  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words  to  be 
attainment  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
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thin  we  are  as  yet  in  posaeesion  of,  making  known  to  lior  Hicrarclij  at 
the  nme  time^  a«  opportunities  may  servo,  our  well-established  claims  to 
RfOgDition  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Cfaorch ;  having  ultimately  in  view  (should  it  appear  feasible  and  desirable 
liwn  we  come  to  know  each  other  better)  such  mutual  recognition  of 
Orden  and  Sacraments,  as  will  allow  members  of  the  Anglo- American 
CoouDonion  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Offices  of  the  Eastern  C*hurch,  with 
the  consent  of  its  Bishops  and  Clergy,  without  renouncing  the  Commu- 
nion of  their  own  Church ;  and  as  will  permit  meml>ers  of  the  Eastern 
CWch,  with  like  consent,  as  occasion  shall  serve,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  ministrations  of  the  Anglo-American  Church,  without  forfeiting  thereby 
thepririlege  of  Church  membership  in  their  own  Communion. 

With  assurances  of  the  unceasing  prayers  of  the  faithful  of  the  American 
Church  for  the  realization  of  so  blessed  a  consummation, 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  my  Ijord, 

Your  Lordship*s  very  humble  seiTant  in  Christ, 

John  Freeman  Young, 

Secretary  of  five  Husso-Greek  Committee  of  th^ 

American  Episcopal  Church, 
St  Petersburg,  April  ,^.1864." 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  Mr.  Young  met  with  a  vast  deal  to 
^f^atify  the  friends  of  the  movement,  which  cannot  be  laid  before  the  public 
without  a  violation  of  propriety ;  while  other  facts  will  be  more  appro- 
priately reserved  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  next  General 
^■onvention.     We  would  mention  only  two  incidents,  each  having  its  own 
^*^aring.     The  one  is,  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Bishop   of  New  York 
^Owarda  the  chaplains  on  board  of  the  llussian  fleet  that  has  been  for  a 
S'ear  past  in  our  waters,  in  inviting  them  to  officiate  in  this  Diocese  during 
^■lieir  stay,  and  in  tendering  to  them  his  good  offices  for  procuring  the  use 
^  any  one  of  our  city  churches  for  public  service  with  their  own  people  if 
t-hey  should  desire  it,  has  been  widely  made  known  in  the  Russian  papers, 
in  terms  of  sincere  gratification.     The  other  is,  that  Mr.  Young  learned, 
5n  St.  Petersburg,  that  immediately  after  our  last  General  Convention, 
Archbishop  Hughes  wrote  to  a  Papal  journal,  published  in  Rome,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  movement  towards  intercommunion  then  begun  ;  an 
aocount  which  thus  closed : — "  So  the  Anglican  Communion  is  going  to 
place  itself  in  a  tporse  position  than  ei'er  by  seeking  affiliation  and  inter- 
communion with  the  schismatical  Greeks !  " 

It  ought  to  be  widely  known  among  us  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
present  Czar  Alexander,  after  coming  to  the  tlwone,  was  to  order  a  revision 
of  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  for  publication  and  unrestricted  distribution.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  issued  in  different  forms,  very  neatly  and  yet  very  cheaply. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  arc  now  actually  bought  in  immense  quantities  l>oth 
by  peasants  and  nobles.  The  Czar  has  also  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  for 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  temporal  condition  of  the  clergy 
throughout  his  empire.  In  connexion  with  that  great  measure,  the  eman- 
dpation  of  the  serfs,  there  has  been  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of 
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the  old  proprietors  to  establish  schools  for  the  serfs,  so  as  to  qaalif) 
for  the  intelligent  performance  of  their  new  duties.  In  Moscow, 
ladies  have  united  in  organizing  a  general  depository  for  all  so 
approved  educational  books  published  in  the  various  govemmentB 
empire.  They  are  also  enlarging  the  native  stock  of  juvenile  litei 
by  translating  from  foreign  languages,  and  even  by  writing  new  ' 
As  a  wi^h  was  expressed  by  some  of  these  ladies  for  fresh  material : 
department  to  translate,  reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Young  to  our  C 
Book  Society.  Tliis  matter  was  presented  to  the  Executive  Commil 
the  Society  at  the  last  meeting,  and  Mr.  Young  was  authorized  to 
from  the  list  of  their  publications,  and  send  such  works  as  he  tb 
might  be  of  service.  It  was  done  accordingly ;  and  the  box  of  be 
already  on  its  way  to  Eussia,  in  the  frigate  Oiluxba. 


TIIE  DEATH  OF  BISHOP  POLK  IN  BATTLE. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  was 
in  battle  in  Georgia  on  the  14th  June.  Tlie  Bishop  graduated  f 
"West  Point  military  seminary  in  1827,  but  Bishop  M^Ilvaine,  wb 
then  chaplain  at  that  place,  persuaded  him  to  take  Holy  Orders,  a 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Louisiana.  He  inherited  a  good  ( 
with  many  slaves,  and  his  ideas  wei'e  always  intensely  Southern, 
the  present  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
a  Brigadier-General.  He  never  resigned  his  bishopric,  probably  in 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  resume  his  spiritual  functions. 

The  Xeio  York  Church  Journal  says  : — "  Our  strong  condemnat 
the  Bishop's  course  in  voluntarily  forsaking  Uic  exercise  of  his  ap 
office  in  order  to  take  up  the  arms  of  earthly  warfare  and  bear  his  p 
the  work  of  bloo<1,  has  repeatedly  bt^en  expressed  during  his  lifetime 
neither  justice  nor  generosity  calls  for  a  repetition  of  the  censure  ov< 
grave.  We  would  rather — now  that  death  has  closed  the  account — 
the  earlier  flays,  when  the  many  noble  traits  of  his  personal  cha 
surnmnded  him  with  friends,  and  made  him  second  to  none  throughr 
the  South  in  his  influence  for  good.  His  manly  bearing,  his  franl 
conlial  manner,  his  high  sense  of  honour,  his  real  tenderness  and  e 
kindled  sympathy  of  tomperament — a  symjMithy  through  which  the 
of  Bevolution  made  of  him  an  early  and  an  easy  prey — his  wisi 
eloquent  lal>ours  in  behalf  of  education,  his  splendid  success  in  advoi 
and  furthering  the  *  University  of  the  South,'  his  administrative  a 
his  fatherly  aifection  and  firmness  in  the  government  of  the  clcrg 
people  of  his  Diocese — these  are  the  things  which  we  would  most  wil 
recall,  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone.  Or  if  his  military  career  cam 
altogiiher  ignored — and  alas!  who  can  forget  it? — we  would 
remind  t)tir  readers  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  and  tenderness  sho 
])im  to  our  sick  and  wounded  men  ;  of  the  personal  dignity  and 
and  elevation  of  character  which  he  retained  undiminished,  even  am 
Uirilling  excitements  and  shaq)  temptations  of  the  camp ;  of  hia 
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necnfi  in  winning  the  confidence  and  love  of  hin  men,  and  in  extending 
tbc  spirit  of  religion  among  the  armies  with  which  he  served ;  of  his  open 
fflbrt  not  altogether  to  sink  the  Bishop  in  the  General ;  and  last,  not  least, 
of  tkt  striking  scene  in  our  little  church  at  Ilarrodsburg,  when,  after 
inspecting  the  building  and  deciding  that  it  should  not  be  used  as  a 
Iioq>ital  by  his  aimj,  he  laid  aside  his  swurd,  and  entered  the  chancel,  and 
knelt  down  at  the  altar,  and  aloud  poured  out  his  soul  to  God  in  a  feiTent 
prayer  for  peace.  "When  we  think  of  all  these  things,  we  may  well  leave 
liimtohis  Master  and  our  Master,  to  judge:  nor  feel  it  needful  to  mingle 
■Bj  earthly  censure  with  the  sincere  expression  of  our  sorrow  at  his  fall." 


SIXTH  DIOCESAN  SYNOD  OF  MONTREAL. 
The  usual  Meetings  of  the  Canadian  Diocesan  Synods  have  lately  been 


That  of  Montreal  was  opened  on  Jime  23,  with  an  address  by  the 

Bishop.    The  Bishop  stated  that  there  had  hmm  an  accession  of  eight 

clergymen  in  the  past  year.     Five  licensed  catechists  are  now  employed, 

"  ith  reference  to  the  employment  of  clergy  ordained  by  bishops  of  the 

-^Dierican  Church,  he  said  a  case  had  recently  occurred  in  the  Island  of 

^rhodoes,  in  which,  exception  had  been  taken  to  an  American  Bishop 

"^^ving  m  that  colony.     The  Legislature  passed  an  Act  legalizing  the 

appointment ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  as  that  JjCgislature  had 

^^  power  in  the  matter,  until  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  always 

^*en  a  deep  interest  in  the  Colonial  Church,  had  an  Act  of  Parliament 

^'*Hod,  legalizing  the  action  of  the  Legislature.    He  believed  that  the  Bill 

^  Mr.  Dunkin,  now  bt'fore  Parliament,  would  have  the  effect  of  removing 

-~^^  unnecessary  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  American  clergymen  in 

^«*»^ada. 

\\'ith  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  difficulty 

^•ipecting  the  powers  confeiTcd  in  the  Letters  Patent,  the  Bishop  said  that 

*^^  Crown  had  determined  to  issue  no  more  Jjctters,  but  instead  to  issue  a 

I^^ndate,  for  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop.    His  Ix)rdship  read  the  follow- 

^^  communication  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Governor-General 

^^  Canada  (dated,  Downing  Street,  10th  February,  1864) : — 

"  ^Iy  Lobd, — A  corres|)ondence,  which  arose  out  of  the  recent  case  of 
l^ong  V.  the  Bishop  of  Ca])etown,  has  led  me  to  submit  for  the  opinion  of 
^Ke  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  the  question,  whether  any,  and  if  so  what 
^letropolitan  pre-eminence  or  jurisdiction  was    conveyed   by  the  Letters 
latent,  bearing  date  the  12th  February,  1802,  which  constituted  the 
I^ishop  of  Montreal  Metropolitan  Bishop  in  the  Province  of  Canada. 
"  The  following  is  the  answer  which  I  have  received : — 
*  We  think  that  it  was  competent  to  the  Crown  to  constitute  his  Lord- 
ship a  Metropolitan,  and  thereby  to  give  him  pre-eminence  and  precedence 
over  his   Sufi*ragan ;    but   that  as  to  the  coercive  jurisdiction  which  the 
Mi'tropolitan  may  exerci.se,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised, 
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tbcBc  arc  matters  wbich  must  be  settled  by  the  Bisbops,  Clergy,  and  Laity. 
of  tbc  Cbiircb,  in  a  General  Assembly  of  tbc  Province,  according  to  the         j 
provision  of  tlie  Jjocal  Act  of  tbe  Canadian  Legislature,  19th  and  20th         I 
Victoiia,  cap.  121.'  J 

'*  Yun  will  1)0  good  enough  to  communicate  a  copy  of  this  opinion  to  the 
BLsbup  of  Montreal,  adding,  tliat  it  will  be  for  his  Lordsliip,  in  concert 
with  the  other  authorities  of  the  Canadian  Church,  to  determine  for  tbem- 
p#»lves  whrthor  thoy  would  prefer  to  apply  for  fi-esb  and  amended  Letters 
Patent,  or  to  allow  the  existing  instrument  to  remain  in  force,  with  the 
knowledge  that  so  far  as  it  assumes  to  invest  the  Metropolitan  with 
coercive  jiuis'liction,  it  is  of  no  effect. 

I  have,  ikc,     (Signed)     Newcastle." 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  expressed  in  the  above  letter,  the  Metro- 
politan communicated  with  his  suffragans,  requesting  them  to  lay  the  Dake 
of  Newcastle's  despateli  before  their  respective  Synods,  and  informing  then 
that  he  had  stated  in  reply  to  the  Duke : — 

"  That  I  would  not  be  able  to  let  him  know,  whether  it  would  be  tlie 
wish  of  the  Canadian  Church  ^  to  apph'  for  fresh  and  amended  Letter 
Patent,'  until  there  had  been  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  before^  » 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  S^-nod,  which  wouhl  not  ordinarily  take  pi  ^we 
until  Septeml>er,  1805.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  believed  it  was  ^^cU 
understood,  that  by  an  amendment  introduced  into  the  Jjcttera  Patcn"^  •* 
issued  on  the  12th  of  February,  lJS02,  the  authority  and  jurisdictior^    t>^ 
the  Metropolitan  were  expressly  made  '  subject  to  the  Kules  and  Regt-^l^' 
tions  and  Canons,  that  the  General  Assembly  may,  from  time  to 
make  in  respect  thereof.'  " 

Bishop   Fulfoi-d   spoke   favourably   of   tbe   general   progress  of 
Diocese.     He  referred  to  tlie  Upper  Ottawa,  where,  in  1850,  there 
three  churches,  sinc(»  which  time,  six  new  ones  had  been  built,  and 
were  at  present  five  in  course  of  construction.    The  necessity  for  additic 
ministerial  help  in  that  reganl,  however,  was  evident,  from  the  fact 
one  clergyman  had  the  supervision  of  eight   townships,  with   fourt 
regular  stations  to  visit.     \Vith  reference  to  the  city  of  Montreal, 
Lordship  said  that  those  who  recollected  the  early  features  of  its  churcl 
would  1)0  at  a  loss  to  recognise  any.     The  churches  were  all  now  ones^ 
the  old  ones  enlarged.    lie  then  glanced  at  the  condition  of  the  SociHy^^"^ 
the  Propagation  of  th/'  GoRj^el,      The  contributions   from   the   coua  *^ 
parishes  had  amounted  to  2(SS)00  dollai-s,  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  y^?'!!' 
libera],  for  Lower  Canada  laboured  under  many  disadvantages  which  wen 
not  felt  in  L'pper  Canada.     While  Lower  Canada  received  the  dispropor- 
tionately small  sum  of  2(J,000/.  from  the  Clergy  Reserve  Fund,  Upper 
Canada  received  '50(K()0()/.     They  had  besides,  in  Upper  Canada,  manj 
endowed  rectories,  while  Ijower  Canada  had  none.    In  view  of  these  disad- 
vantages, it  was  creditable  that  the  number  of  our  clergy  have  been  kept  in 
full  proportion  to  those  of  Up})er  Canada,  with  Uicir  richer  endowments. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  THE 

DIOCESE  OF  NATAL. 

Thk  Metropolitan  of  South  Africa,  according  to  the  last  Cape  mail, 

expected  home  in  about  a  month,  from  the  visitation  of  the  Diocese  of 

^ital,  where  he  has  been  holding  the  much-needed  confimiations,  and  has 

eoDMcrated  two  new  churches.     The  clergy  of  that  diocese  have  presented 

to  him  the  following  address : — 

**Mt  Loud, — ^SVe,   the   clergy  of   the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
Bioeese  of  Natal,  assembled  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Pietermariteburg, 
to  confer  with  your  Ijordship  on  the  present  state  of  the  diot»eso,  desire  to 
ezprem  our  deep  sympathy  with  your  Ix)rdship  in  tlic  painful  duty  you 
Ikire  been  called  upon   to   perform    in   sitting    in  judgment  on  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  gratitude  for  the  fatherly  care  and  help  your  liordship  has 
extended  towards  this  portion  of  your  province,  in  the  peq>lexitie8  and 
trials  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.     We  would  also  place  on  solemn 
record  our  emphatic  repudiation  of  the   erroneous  teaching  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  our  conviction  that,  should  it  please  Go<l,  for  the  chastise- 
tiflement  of  our  sins,  to  allow  Bishop  Colenso  to  return  to  this  diocese  with 
'^QbI  authority,  he  must  still  be  regarded  as  lying  under  a  righteous  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  and  that  we  dare  not  acknowledge  him  as  having 
^thority  in  spiritual  matters." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  conference  of  the  clergy  and 
••y  officers  of  the  Church,  convened  by  the  Metropolitan  in  the  Cathedral, 
^ictermaritzburg,  on  May  18th : — "  We  the  undersigned  clergy  and  lay 
K^^mbers  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  satisfied  that  Dr.  Colenso  has 
^iddy  departed  from  the  faitli  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  has  been 
^^hteously  deprived  of  his  oflSce  by  the  Metropolitan,  hereby  declare  our 
■"^ed  resolve  that  we  will  no  longer  acknowledge  him  as  our  Bishop." 

This  was  signed  by  the  Dean,  the  Archdeacon  of  Durban,  Canon  Call- 
^"^ay,  six  other  clergymen,  and  their  churchwardens,  &c. 

We  subjoin  tlie  Metropolitan's  reply  to  the  address : — "  Rev.  and  Dear 
^KBTHBRN, — I  bcg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  yoiu-  address.     The 
^uty  which  I  have  had  to  discharge  has  been  a  most  painful  one.     All 
(temmal  considerations,  however,  must  give  way  when  the  faith  of  Christ 
&8  at  stake.     The  questions  which  your  late  Bishop  has  raised  are,  as  I 
liave  said  in  my  Charge,  no  less  than  three.     Is  there  a  written  revelation 
from  God  ?     Is  our  Lord  God  incarnate  ?     Is  Christianity  tnie  ?     We 
ought  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  civil  court  would,  if  appealed 
to  on  the  question  of  civil  right,  venture  to  send  back  to  this  land  one 
whose  teaching  you  yourselves,  with  the  whole  Church,  have  solemnly  re- 
pudiated, with  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  pro])erty  of  the  Church, 
given  for  far  different  purposes ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  would  havo 
tJiought  this  possible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  confident  tone  of  Dr.  Colenso 
himself,  assuring  those  to  whom  he  has  written,  that  such  was  about  to 
be  the  case. 

It  rejoices  me,  my  brethren,  to  receive  from  yourselves  the  assurance 
that,  let  the  worldly  position  of  Dr.  Colenso  be  what  it  may,  you  <  dare 
not  acknowledge  him  as  having  authority  in  spiritual  matters.* 
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Maintain  yonr  ground  as  witifeases  for  Christ,  and  for  '  the  faith  onoe 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints/  and  in  God's  good  time  all  will  be  well. 
Our  country's  courts  wil]  not  commit  the  great  ^Tong  of  giving  a  legii 
right  to  a  Bishop  deposed  and  rejected  by  the  Church,  to  force  himself  into 
your  churches  and  proclaim  from  your  pulpits  '  erroneous  and  strange  doe- 
trinos  contrary  to  God*s  Word '  which  he  and  you  liave  sworn  at  your  ordiu- 
tion,  '  with  all  faitliful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  ' — and  thereby  to 
compel  your  congregations — who,  I  rejoice  to  hoar,  have  no  more  sympstiij 
than  yourselves  with  the  late  Bishop's  teaching — to  abandon  the  chiuthei 
wliich  they  have  erected  for  themsc>Ives.     But  if  it  were  so,  your  coune  a 
plain.     Christians   have,   before   now,   been   driven   to   worship  on  the 
mountain*s  top,  or  by  the  river  side — in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.   I 
believe  there  is  faith  and  zeal  enough  amongst  yourselves,  if  driven  to  it, 
to  do  the  same.     I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  brethren,  your  faithful  servtot  and 
brother  in  Christ,  R.  Capktowk,  MctropoiiUn." 


XlebtelDS  anb  Notfces. 


1. —  T/ie  Mimo7i  Work  of  St.  Paul.  Being  the  Ramsden  Sermon 
l)reaclied  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  Sunday,  May  8, 
1864,  by  Edward  Harold,  Bishop  of  Ely.  Cambridge :  Deighton, 
Bell,  &  Co.     London  :  BeU  &  Daldy. 

2. — Rfcent  Expansifm  of  th^  Church  of  England.  The  Ramsden  Sermon 
for  1864.  Preached  befoi'e  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  Trinitj 
Sunday.  By  Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Dates  and  Statistics.  London :  Bell  k  Daldy. 
J.  H.  &  J.  Parker,  Oxford  and  London. 

Excellent,  each  in  its  own  way,  are  these  two  Ramsden  Sermons. 

Judging  from  the  subject,  and  from  the  preacher,  we  expect  to  ftn^ 
in  the  former  one  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  missionary  phase — if  ^* 
may  so  term  it — of  St.  PauFs  life  and  character,  and  we  are  not  (li»P* 
pointed.     The  sermon  opens  with  a  few  prefatory  and  general  remarks 
on  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  then  proceeds  to  dwell  upon 
St  Paul  as  **  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  minister,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  Christian  missionary."     "  St.  l^auFs  principle  of  missionary  workf 
his  first  secret  of  missionary  success,'*  the  preacher  tells  us,  "  was  a 
proclaiming  to  the  unconverted  world  the  love  of  God  in  sending  His 
Son  into  the  world,  to  live  with  them  and  to  die  for  them."     Having 
laid  this  foundation,  the  Apostle  proceoiled  to  build  upon  it — to  build 
the  graces  of  the  individual  character,  and  the  onler  and  govemmcnt 
of  the  respective  Churches.     And  in  this  part  of  his  work  he  showed 
not  merely  faith,  love,  and  zeal — though  for  these  graces  he  was  ever 
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I— bat  abo  a  large  measure  of  practical  wisdom  and  judgment 
pre-eminently  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  GentUes,  saw 
duly  of  proTiding  first  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  own 
L  in  fiyieign  ports.  Wherever  he  went,  he  taught  first  in 
pieSy  makings  as  it  were,  the  Jewish  settlers  and  colonists  a 
lens  from  whence  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  on 
iding  heathen.  Centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  days 
,  bat  the  increased  amount  of  missionary  experience  only 
low  knore  clearly  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  his  system. 
nief  summary  of  the  lessons  he  has  sought  '*  to  draw  from 
L  life  of  St.  Paul,"  the  preacher  concludes  with  a  few  earnest 
tilling  words  to  the  younger  portion  of  his  hearers  on  their 
duties  and  dangers. 

little  to  be  regretted  that  while  proposing  St  Paul  as  the 
Christian  Missionary,  the  Bishop  should  have  omitted  to 
L  two  striking  points  in  his  character,  to  which,  at  least  as 
>  his  other  virtues,  a  great  part  of  his  success  was  owins. 
bis  spirit  of  complete  self-sacrifice,  and  his  unwcariea 
Ind  more  especially  we  would  call  attention  to  his  patience, 
bomely  and  unattractive  virtue  that  might  be  overlooked, 
ere  is  something  more  striking  and  glorious  in  self-sacrifice. 
I  perfect  missionary  character,  we  must  have  both  ingre- 
t  in  the  glow  of  self-devotion,  in  the  contemplation,  it  may 
palm  of  martyrdom,  let  us  not  forget  the  Apostle's  words — 
smplified  in  his  life  :  ^  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing, 
season  we  shall  reap  if  we  fS&int  not,"  but  *'  let  us  run  with 
a  race  that  is  set  before  us,"  &c. 

aon  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  at  Oxford,  is  so  brimful  of  information, 
oold  commend  it  as  quite  a  hand-book  on  its  topic.     We 
abstitute  the  following  words  from  a  correspondent  for  a 
by  ourselves : — 

leen  well  said,  that  whereas  the  services  appointed  for  the  Sundays 
tt  to  Whitsuntide  teach  us  what  wo  are  to  believe,  those  used 
season  of  Trinity  teach  us  what  we  arc  to  do.  It  is,  then, 
ppropriatc  that  Trinity  Sunday,  the  connecting  link,  as  it  were, 
I  two  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  crowning  festival  of  the 
ear,  should  have  been  selected  for  the  delivery  of  this  sermon  ; 
aall  we  find  a  subject  which  more  thoroughly  combines  doctrine 
)  than  that  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  ?  The  Kamsden 
bis  year  has  an  especial  claim  on  the  attention  of  Churchmen 
are  interested  in  missionary  work,  from  the  circumstance  that 
r  is  one  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  worknig  of  the  most 
if  the  missionary  societies  of  our  Church.    Not  in  England 
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alone,  but  in  our  remotest  colonies,  his  devotion  to  the  cAuse  is  f 
known,  and  his  words  on  such  a  subject  deserve  our  most  respect 
attention,  for  earnest  and  uncompromising  as  thev  may  be,  thejare  aim 
*  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.' 

On  the  whole,  the  account  which  the  preacher  is  able  to  give  of  t 
progress  of  our  Colonial  Church  is  very  encouraging — in  some  cases  efi 
beyond  what  wc  might  have  expected.  Shall  not  this  encouragement  wir 
our  hearts  and  strengthen  our  hands  to  labour  more  vigorously  than  befbi 
in  those  lands  where,  from  wliatever  cause,  our  missions  have  either  Ja 
ground,  or  at  any  rate  have  not  flourished  according  to  our  hopes?  j 
few  years  ago  a  ciy  arose  through  the  land  for  help  for  the  heathen  native 
of  '  dark  and  distant  Africa.'  How  nobly  that  call  was  responded  to,v 
all  know.  aVbir,  we  are  called  upon  to  come  *  to  the  help  of  the  Lou 
against  the  mighty  ' — *  in  the  name  of  180  millions  of  MahometamWh 
and  Hindoos '  in  India :  and  the  help  that  is  wanted  is  pre-emineDd; 
that  of  men  of  talent  and  education — precisely  such  men  as  year  hj  jet 
give  u])  their  native  land  and  go  forth  as  lawyers,  as  diplomati^rts  in 
statesmen,  or  as  enterprising  speculators,  to  win  for  themselves,  in  « 
earthly  race,  riches  and  renown.  Arc  there  none  who  will  consecrate  thei 
talents  to  God^s  service?  Must  it  be  said  of  our  rising  men  that  thej wil 
give  up  home  and  friends  and  comforts  to  obtain  the  fleeting  applause  c 
this  world,  or  to  amass  gold  which  will  perish  in  the  using ;  but  that  it  i 
too  great  a  sacrifice  to  make  when  the  reward  is  an  eternal  crown— to 
great  a  sacrifice  to  make  for  Him  who  sacrificed  all  things,  aye  ere 
Himself,  for  us?  It  is  in  the  hope  of  calling  attention  to  this  Sermon, id 
its  most  important  subject,  that  I  have  ventured,  sir,  to  address  these  fe 
remarks  to  you.  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  words  of  the  preacher  wi 
produce  their  due  effect,  and  that  before  the  festival  of  Trinity  comes  nnu 
again,  many  labourers  will  have  responded  to  the  call  and  gone  forth 
labour  in  the  waste  places  of  tlie  Vineyard.  DEVONrKNSis." 


A  IliMory  of  Christian  Missions,  during  Oie  Middle  Ages.  By  GsOR 
Frederick  Maclear,  M.A.  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  CoUej 
Cambridge ;  Classiciil  Master  at  King's  College,  London ;  a 
Assistant-Minister  of  Curzon  Chapel,  Ma}'fair.  Cambridge  a 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

In  the  present  day — when  so  much  is  said  and  written  on  the  subji 
of  missions,  and  when  men  are  so  apt  to  bo  impatient  at  anythi 
approaching  to  failure,  or  error  in  judgment  in  the  prosecution 
missionary  entei'priao — it  is  interesting,  and  it  may  bo  useful,  to  tu 
aside  for  a  time  from  the  bustle  and  din  of  this  nineteenth  centu 
— ^whero  success  is  too  frequently  made  the  test  of  merit — and  to  cai 
our  thoughts  back  to  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  to  see  what  dil 
oulties  and  dangers  the  missionary  of  mediaeval  times  had  to  encountt 
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ud  by  what  means  tho  savage  and  unlettered  nations  ot  those  days 

¥ere  best  approached.   But  where  are  we  likely  to  find  the  information 

"we  require? 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  period  of  histor}'  so  important  as  tliat  which 

[^      ire  Wna  the  Middle  Ages — those  ages  of  fusion  and  transition,  whose 

influence  may  still  be  traced  in  so  many  of  the  laws  and  customs — 

aye,  and  even  of  the  feelings  and  household  words — of  tho  present 

day;  and  yet  of  no  period  is  it  so  difiicult  to  find  a  readable  and 

trustworthy  history  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  or  the  general 

reader.  The  clergjTnan,  the  arcli apologist,  the  antiquary,  the  persevering 

student  of  original  authorities  will  find,  each  in  his  own  department, 

woib  suited  to  his  own  particular  branch  of  study  ;  but  to  a  largo 

class  of  readers,  such  works,  from  their  very  size  and  learning,  are 

sealed  books.  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  short  and  so-called  **  popular " 

histories  whick  meet  us  on  every  side,  are  proverbially  dry  and  lifeless ; 

where,  then,  may  we  hoj)e  to  find  the  happy  medium  ? 

In  the  year  18C1  the  subject  proposed  to  the  competitors  for  the 

Maitland  Prize,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  the  History  of 

Christian  ]^lis8ion8  during  the   Middle  Ages.      The   prizeman,  ]Mr. 

3Iadear,  was  requested,  by  the  examiners,  to  delay  the  publication  of 

his  work  in  order  that  the  numerous  references  it  contained  might  be 

Terified  and  expandetl.     Accordingly,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago, 

*  quiet-looking,  but   somewhat   substantial  volume,    in  crown  8vo., 

appeared   from   the    press   of   Messrs.  Macmillan   and  Co.     It  was 

briefly  noticed  at  the  time  in  these  pages  (Colonial  Church  Chronicle, 

•'^e,  1863,  p.  225);  but,  from  whatever  cause,  it  has  scarcely  attracted 

*®  ^uch  attention  as  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  its  own  merits, 

^©Served.     Of  the  plan  of  the  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 

^^ided  into  nineteen  chapters,  each  complete  in  itself; — thus,  one 

?j^pter  is  devoted  to   "  The  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Mission  of 

^  Patrick "  ;  another  to  **  8t  Boniface,  and  the  Conversion  of  Ger- 

*^^y "  ;  while  the  last  two,  entitled  "  Eetrospect  and  Reflections " 

^^^liere  to  the  same  rule — Cha])ter  xviii.  being  a  sort  of  review  of  the 

'^fients  employed  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  while  Cliaptt;^  xix» 

^Xisists  of  reflections  on  the  work  itself.     In  this  way  the  leader  is 

Presented  with  a  series  of  nan-atives,  and  the  tangled  ^^  eb  of  mediaival 

Jinxes  is  reduced  to  something  approaching  order.     There  is  something 

Very  agreeable  in  the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  with  which 

the  story  is  told.     The  strange  old  legends,  taken  from   Northern 

Sagas  and  Monkish  chronicles,  are  related  without  comment,  and  the 

leader  is  left  to  form  his  own  opinions  upon  them,  and  to  believe  or 

xcject  the  supernatural  incidents,  as  suits  his  taste ;  while  the  gentle 
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and  charitable  tone  of  mind  of  the  author  may  best  be  shovn  by  t| 
following  quotation.     Speaking  of  the  early  missionariea,  he  sajs  :— 

<'  They  hod  their  defects,  no  one  can  deny — the  defects  of  their  day  u 
their  geiieratiou.  We  may  question  the  wisdom  of  many  of  the  expedient 
to  which  they  resorted ;  we  may  smile  at  much  that  savours  of  crednlit 
and  8ui>or8tition ;  we  may  regret  that  at  times  they  were  reduced  toiuT 
recoui-8c  to  *  pious  frauds'  in  carrying  out  their  work ;  the  extren 
a.scoticism  of  Columbanus,  tlie  policy  of  Augustine  in  dealing  with  th 
British  bishops,  the  pertinacity  of  AVilfred  at  the  Council  of  Whitbj,  th 
devotion  of  every  Anglo-Saxon  missionary  to  the  Koman  see,  all  these 
and  many  other  points,  may  be  ix>garded  by  us,  in  a  very  different  age,  a 
wortliy  of  repi'obation ;  but,  considering  the  circumstances  of  tbe  times  i 
which  they  lived,  it  becomes  vs  to  speak  kindly  of  men  who  hazarded  tin 
lives  to  hand  down  to  us  the  blessings  of  civilization^* 

To  those,  then,  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  Missionar 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  jNIr.  Maclear*s  book  will  prove  a  safe  an 
pleasant  guide.  In  its  pages  they  will  find  a  lifelike  and  wel 
arranged  nan-ative  of  Christian  Missions  from  the  fourth  to  the  earl 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  contemplatio 
of  the  self-devotion  of  a  Columbanus,  a  Boniface,  or  a  Eaymond  Lai 
they  may  learn  a  lesson  of  patience  under  suiTerings,  and  perseveram 
under  failures  ;  and  that,  seeing  how  many  centuries  were  necessary  ' 
the  evangelization  of  Europe,  they  may  in  future  be  less  disposed  1 
cavil  at  the  work  of  Missionary  Societies  of  the  present  day,  becaui 
the  Dvaks  still  make  war,  and  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  are  n 
yet  converted  and  civilized.  To  those  actively  concerned  in  the  woi 
this  Ixjok  will  be  doubly  interesting,  as  it  puts  before  tliem  in 
reasonable  space  and  with  vivid  colouring,  the  lives  and  labours 
their  predecessors  in  the  mission  field.  They  will  see  how,  from  t 
earliest  times,  the  surest  way  to  success  lay  in  the  establishment 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  training  of  a  native  boily  of  teachers,  a 
in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church's  services  into  1 
languages  of  the  various  heathen  races ;  and  when  they  consider  1 
snitdl  beginnings  from  which  such  great  results  have  sprung,  they  y 
the  more  readily  take  courage,  and  hope  against  hope,  labouring  ei 
unto  death  in  their  LokVs  cause,  jdthough  it  may  not  be  given  th 
to  see  any  immediate  result  of  their  toils. 


Parochial  Jlission  Women, — By  Vice  (chancellor  Sir  Wiluax  Pi 

Wood.     London:  FaithfuU.     Qd, 

Those  of  nur  readers  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  1 
details  of  tliis  interesting  branch  of  Church  machinery,  need  not  grod 
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axpence  in  the  purchase  of  the  very  clear  and  interesting  pamphlet 
whicli  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  has  puhlished. 

It  was  written  as  a  paper  for  the  Manchester  Church  Congress  ;  but 
lu  not  read  in  extenso  on  that  occasion,  owing  to  the  press  of  matter 
with  which  that  very  remarkable  meeting  was  overweighted. 

It  musty  we  shoidd  imagine,  strike  our  readers  as  something  espe- 
dallj  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  person  in  the  position  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
eellor,  with  time  occupied  to  the  utmost,  and  with  a  mind  keenly  alive 
I  to  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  should  yet  find  the  opportunity,  and  still 
more  should  have  the  inclination,  to  write  a  comprehensive  account  of 
what  may  seem  to  many  an  insignificant  part  of  the  great  work  of  the 
Church  now  being  carried  on  in  our  populous  towns.  None,  however, 
who  know  Sir  W.  P.  Woo<l  will  wonder  at  his  taking  any  trouble 
whicli  might  serve,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to  2)romote  the  great 
cansc  of  true  religion. 

M'e  do  not  propose  to  make  long  extracts  from  this  admirably- 
written  paper :  we  trust  all  our  readers  will  ])osscss  themselves  of  it 
The  "followhig  principles'*  are  said  by  the  Vice-Chaiicellor  to  be  those 
npon  which  the  Parochial  ^Mission  Women  Association  was  founded — 

**  1.  That  the  Mission  should  bo  part  of,  and  be  subordinate  to,  the 
*«n)chial  System  of  our  Churcli. 

2.  That  the  Mission  Woman  (being,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  Clmrch 
^  England)  should  be  s<,'lected  by  the  Iiicumbcnt  uf  the  parish  from 
J^otigRt  the  poor ;  and  tliat  her  work  should  be  superintended  not  only 
"J  the  Incumbent,  but  by  a  lady  of  education,  also  to  be  named  by  him. 

3.  That  DO  direct  relief  in  the  sha])e  of  alms  should  be  given,  but  that 
^P^  Afission  should  be  the  extension  of  Christian  civilisation  (the  only  true 
^'^luation)  among  the  poor — that  they  should  be  instructed  and  eu- 
^^^raged  in  habits  of  Christian  love  and  courtesy,  iu  self-discipline,  and 
■^If^support." 

Xf  these  principles  seem  to  our  readers,  as  they  do  to  us,  to  be  those 
**  sound  philanthropy,  as  well  as  of  Christian  order,  we  trust  they 
^ill  give  to  this  Association  the  help  it  so  much  requires.  The  adver- 
^^%emcnt,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere,  wiU  show  where  money  can 
*^  sent 

We  believe  our  reatlers  will  admire  with  Us  the  concluding  para- 
Staph  of  the  Vice-Cliancellor*s  pajKir,  which  we  subjoin: — 

"  I  believe  the  work  has  commended  itself  to  onr  Bishops,  our  Clergy, 
Ind  to  tlic  lay  supporters  of  the  Society,  no  less  than  to  our  poorer 
brethren,  by  its  simj/licity  and  its  appropriateness.  In  a  beautiful  somion 
of  one  who  has  been  lately  added  to  the  distinguished  Clergy  of  the  North, 
I  find  a  passage  particularly  applicable  to  this  labour  of  love : — *  The 
eoudition  of  success  in  heavenly  things  is  still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  not 
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ingenuity,  but  devotion ;  not  hurry,  but  patience ;  not  self-oonfid 
presumption,  but  earnest  prayer  and  invincible  &ith.' — ^Vaagban's 
of  Life  and  Godliness,  Sermon  xiii." 


From  Messrs.  J.  H.  <fc  J,  Parker  vre  have  received  (1)  th( 
for  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Trinity,  of  the  new  series  of  Tn 
tlie  Christian  Seasons,  (2)  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  HuLm; 
of  St.  Martin's,.  Oxford,  on  Christ  tfie  Revealer  of  the  WUl  q 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  good  exi>08ure 
sentimental  nonsense  of  Eenan*s  notorious  book.  (3)  A  71 
Sermon,  preached  at  Slirewsbury,  by  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Moore, 
of  Hordley  (on  2  Tim.  i  6,  7).  (4)  "  We  Know  in  Part:'  i 
Sermon,  preached  at  Dublin,  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Laxolet,  "V 
Kilwoi-th,  in  Cloyne.  (6)  TJie  Duty  of  Fathers  concerning  the. 
lion  of  their  Children,  "A  Short,  Plain  Sermon  addressed 
Working-classes,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Claughtun,  Yicar  of  1 
minster.     Very  sharp  and  very  true. 


Messrs.   Mozley    have    lately  published  two    nice    little 
Grantham:  a  Lancashire  Tale;  and  the  Story  of  Hans  Egede^ 
Son-in-laWy  Jens  Ohif,     The  latter  is  a  true  story  of  Danish  mis 
work,  but  as  interesting  as  a  romance.     The  Events  of  tlie  Mo 
the  same  publishers,  is  carried  on  with  ability. 

Messrs.  Riviugtons  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  new  English 
of  tlie  Imitation  of  Christ ;  very  handsomely  printed  and  boan> 
red  initial  letters,  &c.,  and  well  suited  for  a  gift-book. 


(iDoIontaly  Jporetgn»anfi  f^omeNetos. 

BUMMART. 

A  "  Declaration,"  identical,  except  the  few  words  necessary  t 
it,  with  that  lately  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wi 
11,200  signatures  of  clergy  hi  England,  is  now  being  signed  exti 
in  the  United  States.  Only  one  Bishop — Dr.  \\Tiittinghani  of  M 
— Las  hitherto  declined  to  subscribe  his  name,  stating  why  as  foUo* 

'*  First :  while  most  cordially  and  entirely  concurring  in  ever 
following  the  word  *  declare  '  iu  the  printed  paragraph  sent  me,  I 
'  hold  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
and  to  the  souls  of  men '  to  declare,  viz.  at  the  time  and  in  the  s 
or  any  otherwise  than  in  regular  and  lawful  synodical  action,  di 
regulai'ly  instituted,  to  affirm  and  publish  dogmatic  decrees.  , 

Secondly :  I  regard  the  mode  of  procedui-e  in  this  instance,  as 
cedent  of  exceedingly  dangerous  consequence,  against  which  as  a  n 
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American  Episcopate  it  \h  my  bounden  duty  to  make  Bolemii  proteRt. 
t  of  doctrine  or  discipline  would  bo  safe,  ^ould  the  collective  voice 
dmrdi  be  thus  disintegrated,  and  superseded  by  private  canvassing, 
hied  individual  action  under  pressure  of  the  apprehension  of  being 
1  to  the  odium  of  making  factious  opposition  to  an  assumed  ge-nerd 
ndwiU. 

1  the  more  free  thus  to  oppose  myself  to  the  procedure  in  tlie 
instance,  on  account  of  the  heartiness  and  un reserved ncss  with 
!am  able  to  accept  the  formula  wliich  it  is  proposed  thus  irregularly 
B  an  utterance  of  the  American  Church.  At  a  proper  time,  and  in 
r  way,  there  is  no  degree  of  stringency  into  which  I  am  not  willing 
nit  myself,  and — as  &r  as  I  am  entitled  to  be  lier  representative — 
ireh  Catholic,  to  the  contents  of  that  formula." 

JOES  OP  Clebgyiikn  in  the  United  States. — The  statistics 
1  to  the  last  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Ivania,  show  the  annual  salary  of  the  clergy  iu  that  Diocese.  In 
f  of  Philadelphia,  thirty-eight  re|>ort  the  rector's  salary  as 
: — in  eleven  of  the  largest  churches  the  average  is  $2,791 ;  in 
seven,  the  average  is  $974 ;  in  the  whole  number,  the  average  is 
.  In  the  country  parts  there  are  sixty-four  parishes,  which  average 
In  some  of  diese  parishes  the  salary  of  the  rector  is  from  $200 
'.  One  poor  man  in  the  Diocese  reports  his  salary  at  $200  per 
id  for  two  years  the  only  payment  to  him  was  $10. 

Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  has  returned  to  Halifax  from  his  west- 
UTf  having  visited  nearly  forty  parishes,  administering  the  rites  of 
ation,  Ordination,  and  Consecration  during  his  progress  through 
iion  of  his  diocese.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  his  Lordship 
much  improved  in  his  general  health,  and  that  ho  was  enabled 
hia  appointments  in  so  extended  a  visitation. — Halifax  Record. 

twenty -third  annual  meeting  of  the  Newfoundland  Church  Society 
d  at  St.  John's,  on  Juno  23.  The  position  of  the  Society  was 
itoy  notwithstanding  that  18G3  was  a  year  of  very  poor  success  for 
neas  of  the  islanders.  Announcement  was  made  of  the  appoint - 
-  the  Eev.  B.  Temple  to  AMiite  Bay  and  the  French  Shore,  a 
of  the  diocese  hitherto  abandoned  to  the  Eomanists ;  and  an  inten- 
ezpressed  of  next  year  sending  a  Missionary  to  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
large  population  is  settling  from  Cape  Breton,  who,  though  in  part 
oimn,  have  asked  the  Bishop  for  a  clergyman  and  offered  to 
be  to  his  maintenance. 

s  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Hubon  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Cronyn,  stated 
iction  that  both  the  Patent  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Provincial 
ere  alike ''  illegal  and  unconstitutional,"  an  opinion  for  which  he  had 

the  support  of  two  Toronto  counsel ;  and  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
%  oonaiderable  majority  of  Synod,  a  Memorial,  praying  the  Crown 
(raw  the  Metropolitan's  Patent!  Delegates  for  the  Provincial 
«ro  provmonally  elected.     The  Bishop  and  Synod  gave  in  their 

to  Uie  "Declaration,"  already  signed  by  the  rest  of  the  Church 
CVT.  B  B 
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in  Canada ;  adding,  however,  a  new  clause  in  defence  of  the 
"  Justification  hy  Faith." 

The  Tenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Adk 
opened  on  May  2d,  with  a  Pastoral  Address  bj  the  Bishop.  Bif 
in  commenting  on  the  Essays  and  Ret>ieics  case  in  the  home  CI 
nearly  the  line  of  the  Bishop  of  London  as  to  the  so-called  ji 
the  Piivy  Council  Appeal  Committee.  His  Lordship  urged 
claims  of  Bishop  Battoson*s>  Melanesian  Mission  to  Australia 
Throe  inhabitants  of  the  diocese  have  been  ordained  during  the 
and  this,  with  some  other  additions,  raises  the  number  of  licei 
to  thirtv-thrce.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Craig  has  done  good  service  as '. 
Chaplain,  and  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Pollitt  as  an  itinerant  clerg^noian. 
clergy  have  likewise  undertaken  some  missionary  duties  from  tin 
their  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  congregations  which  they  tl 
The  Poonindio  Institution,  for  the  natives,  was  going  on  well, 
sorry  to  add  that  the  "  General  Church  Fund  "  has  fallen  off. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltah,  during  his  late  sojourn  at  Constant 
invited  by  the  English  at  Galatz  to  visit  that  town,  where  a  i 
Anglican  ordination  is  rarely  seen,  except  occasionally  the  ] 
Curtis,  from  Constantinople.  There  wei*e  five  candidates  pre 
confirmation  ;  and  a  cemetery,  containing  many  English  dead, ' 
crated  by  the  Bishop — acting  as  Commissary  for  the  Bishop  of 
the  consent  of  the  German  Protestant  community  of  Galatz,  i 
sesses  equal  rights  in  the  cemetery  with  the  English,  having  Ix 
obtained.  Bishop  Trower  stayed  at  Galatz  over  Sunday,  J 
celebrating  the  Holy  Communion,  and  preaching  in  the  roo 
employed  by  the  English  for  religious  services.  He  is  probab 
Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  who  has  visited  Galatz.  We  n 
success  to  the  efforts  making  there  to  obtain  the  permanent  mi 
of  a  clergyman  of  our  communion. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Church  Review  writes : — 
"  Gibraltar  Cathedral  was  built  in  1832.  The  style  is 
The  interior  has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  alteration.  Th 
have  given  way  to  open  benches,  the  throne  is  placed  in  its  prop< 
and  the  pulpit  lowered.  The  altar,  as  w^ell  as  credence,  is  of  ei 
construction.  The  whole  building  has  been  elaborately  colourec 
Alhambra.  In  the  east  window  has  been  placed  b}'  subscriptic 
sentation  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  it  is  intended  to  fill  with  the  1 
symbols  of  the  Apostles  the  other  windows,  of  which  there  i 
Ah^ady  four  of  these  have  been  presented  ;  the  first  by  the  presc 
in  memory  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Tomlinson." 

The  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Council  has  decided  to  carry  tl 
hitherto  paid  as  stipend  to  Dr.  Colenso,  as  Bishop  of  Natal,  to 
reserved  account,  pending  a  final  and  authoritative  decision  of  tl 
of  the  legality  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  judgment. — Standi 
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SocnTY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GosPKL. — Friday^  July 
\Uk,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair.  I'lwscnt,  tlie  Bialiops  of 
Oxfordi  Olouccstcr  and  Brintol,  and  Cohimbia,  Karl  Powis,  «S:c. 

The  8[>ecial  subject  for  consideration  was  the  exten>ion  of  the  Society's 
gnnts  with  tlie  view  of  sujiplyiug  the  ministrations  of  religion  to  British 
residoits  in  India.  Practically  the  Society  has  liitherto  contined  its  o])era- 
tioiisto  the  conversion  and  HU{)erintendence  of  the  natives  of  India.  The 
time  baa  now,  perhaps,  arrived  when  India  sliould  bo  con.sidered  on  the 
Bune  footing  as  the  colonies  ;  the  stimulus  su])p]iod  by  railway,  canal,  and 
commercial  enterprises  having  atti-actcd  immense  numbers  of  pormaneut 
settlers  from  P!Iuro]>c. 

The  Memorial  ou  ibis  subject  addressed  by  the  European  and  Kumsian 
eommuuity  of  the  diocese  of  Bombay  to  the  Society  havini;  been  read, 
Mr.  Loftus  WigiTim  pn>posed,  and  the  Bisiiop  of  Columbia  seconded,  a 
resolution  pledging  the  Six-iety's  funds  to  the  extent  of  1 ,0t  M »/.  in  each  of 
the  three  Indian  dioceses  to  met  the  sum  of  5,M00/.  collecti-d  as  an  endow- 
ment fund  from  local  contributors,  which  was  cuiTied  with  only  one  dis- 
lonticnt. 

On  the  application  of  the  Bisho])  of  Columbia,  the  Board  granted  to 
the  Yen.  Samuel  Gilson,  the  new  Archdeacon  of  Vancouver,  20(>/.  f(»r  his 
pttMgc,  and  800/.  towards  the  enaction  of  a  house,  out  of  the  inteicst  of 
the  Archdeaconry  Trust  Fund.     Grants  of  2.3/.  each  were  made  to  the 
^.R.  Temple  and  Mr.  Clric  Rule,  towards  the  first  expense  of  establish- 
ill^  themselves  in  the  n<-w  Missions,  which  with  so  much  devotion  they  hail 
w-'rwl  themselves  to  undertakt?,  on  AVhite  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
"Cw^foundland.    The  Bev.  J.  M.  Noel  succeeds  Mr.  Ti'mple  at  Feiryland. 
^^  RcY.  J.  Weatherstonc  was  a]>pointed  to  a  Mission  at  Nassau  ;  the 
«^v.  0.  Webb  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Codrington  College ;  and  Mr.  B.  M. 
Uar](e  to  be  a  Catechist  and  Schoolmaster  for  the  J)iocese  of  Cni>etown. 
-   The  Rev.  Dr.  McMurray,  who  is  still  engaged  in  England  in  collecting 
.^•^ils  on  behalf  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  writes  to  correct  an  error 
"•  Our  Chronic!  ti  for  May.     We 'then  said  that  the  Board  of  this  Stjciety 
?8>ced  to  "the  Standing  Committee's  reeommcndation  that  i>00/.  be  granted 
w   ^id  of  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Trinity  Ci)llege, 
^ronto,  provide<l  that  5,000/.  be  raided  In  the  colmty  for  the  general 
^^l-pnscs  of  the  College." 
*AVc  should  not  have  said,  in  the  n^loinj^  but  *\froni  othr  ttouros/^ 
The  ap])«^al  for  this  college  states,  that  the  money  rai^<ed  when  the 
•^fehop  of  Toronto  was  in  Kngland,  in  l^^oO,  has  been  sjieiit  in  the  site 
^tid  the  crcclicm  of  the  ]»reseut  buildings.     **  The  land  given  by  way  of 
-tidowiiient  is  still  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  btate :  but  a  considerable 
tsveiiue  may  heroafter  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  if,  by  an  imj)rove- 
^ciit  ill  its  tinances,  the  prosent  drain  upon  the  capital  of  the  institution 
ian  be  clun.'iked.     The  deficit  last  year  was  500/.  ;    it  is  hoped,  tbereforc, 
ihat  8,0OU/.  .sterling  would  i>lace  the  College  at  once  on  a  sound  and  per- 
moucot  basis." 


Church  College  for  the  diocese  of  Melbourne.  Of  this  sum  7< 
afterwards  appropriated  temporarily  to  the  erection  of  a  Grammar 
and  the  remainder  towards  an  iron  chui-ch,  exported  to  Melbourne 
these  sums  have  been  repaid,  and  the  original  grant  is  now  ayailab 
proper  purpose.  These  particulars  had  been  laid  before  the  f 
Committee  of  the  Societj  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  previoui 
tuniing  to  his  diocese. 

On  the  recommendation  of  tlic  Bishop  of  Capetown,  in  a  letter 
Natal,  50/.  was  granted  to  the  He  v.  R.  Kobertson,  towards  the  en 
a  church  at  the  chief  station  in  Zulu  Land.  Friends  in  EngL 
Scotland  were  contributing  towards  the  work,  from  whom  SOlbs.  f 
nails,  brick  moulds,  <S::c.  had  been  received :  the  natives  would  do  ti 
in  brick-making,  thatch-cutting,  <S:c.  Mr.  Kobertson  had  obtium 
influence  with  King  Panda  and  his  son,  a  matter  of  important 
colony  had  repeatedly  been  in  danger  from  the  Zulus  threatening  1 
The  Zulu  Mission  \k  the  extreme  of  their  Mission  north  of  Nat 
bince  the  Zambezi  has  been  abandoned,  will  now  probably  bee 
point  of  departure  for  that  field,  which,  Mr.  Kobertson  said,  he  ci 
contemplate  being  long  left. 

A  sum  of  251.  was  voted  towards  the  enlargement  of  St.  John's 
Pine  Town,  Natal. 

The  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  had  written  for  assistance,  wl 
granted  as  follows: — 50/.  to  St. Matthew's,  Keiskama  Hoek,  wh< 
is  a  boarding-school  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  children;  and  i 
chapel  for  the  German  immigrants  at  Panmure,  who,  like  thos 
Iloek,  were  exerting  themselves  much  to  maintain  a  school  and  < 
The  Bishop  stated  that  some  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Kaffir  < 
Prayer-book  would  be  forwarded  by  this  mail  for  the  press.  So 
tions  were  being  printed  first  at  Grahamstown,  in  order  that  there  : 
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k^  WIS  expressed  that  this  appoiutmcnt  of  Bishop  Crowthcr  will  mark 
ID  en  full  of  hope  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  those  regions  by  a 
mure  Church  under  a  native  episcopacy.  Bishop  Crowther  will  still  con- 
tioae  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Mis»itmary  Socuti/,  receiving  his 
ttkry  from  its  funds,  and  acting  in  concurrence  with  it  in  all  its  work. 

A  memorial  from  the  Kov.  S.  B.  Ardngh,  incumhent  of  Barrie  and 
Sfaimtv  Bay,  in  the  diocese  oi  Toronto,  applied  for  aid  towards  building  a 
Dewcharch  at  Barrie.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Society  granted  100/.,  and 
this  grant  stimulated  the  poor  settlers  to  the  erection  of  seven  churches,  at 
kttt  six  miles  a]>art.  Mr.  Ardagh  has  laboured  in  his  mission  for  twenty- 
two  years ;  it  was  at  first  a  deseit,  but  is  now  dotted  over  with  neat  wooden 
diarches.     In  answer  to  his  request,  the  Board  granted  25/. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Huron,  which  stated  that  the 
churches,  for  the  erection  of  which  he  made  promises  of  assistance  from 
the  fiinds  of  the  Society  formerly  placed  at  his  disposal,  have  been  nearly 
all  completed. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  stated  that  he  had  lately 
ooDsecrated  three  churches ;  four  others  were  nearly  ready,  and  Qve  were 
in  course  of  erection.  The  failure  of  the  seal-fishing,  and  the  loss  of  some 
thiitj  vessels  in  the  ice,  had  caused  great  disti-ess  ;  and  from  the  delay  and 
difficulty  in  commencing  the  cod-fishing,  particularly  in  Labrador,  mode 
them  apprehensive  of  still  worse  suffering  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

In  compliance  with  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Curtis,  British 
Chaplain  at  Constantinople,  on  the  behalf  of  himself  and  Dr.  Pfander  of 
^  Church  AlimoJian/  JSocieti/,  a  grant  was  made  to  them  of  Common 
^^Vcr-books  in  Turkish,  and  of  all  the  Turkish  Tracts  published  by  tho 
^^ety,  to  tho  value  of  10/.  Mr.  Curtis  wrote  that  much  inquiry  was 
5?'^^  on  now.  On  the  11th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
''•^faltar,  he  baptized  a  convert  fi-om  Mahometanism,  who,  with  nine  other 
^  Verts,  were  nftei  wards  confinned  by  the  Bishop. 
^On  the  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  Board  granted 
^^.  towards  the  new  English  Church  at  Brussels. 

^  I^n  accordance  with  the  ]>roposal  of  tho  Kev.  J.  B.  Hawkins,  Chaplnin  at 
'^tseilles,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  depot  for  the  Society's  publications 
'  that  place,  in  Mr.  Hawkins's  house. 
Several  other  grants  were  made  to  various  applicants. 
Ihe  yearly  Report  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee  was  presented 
*  the  Board.    It  hence  appeared  that  the  Society  had  brought  out  during 
^^  past  year  new  editions  of  the  Spanish  New  Testament,  and  the  Spanish 
^d  German  Prayer-books  ;  and  that  it  has  published  portions  of  the  New 
estaments  in  Arabic,  and  of  the  Prayer-book  in  Turkish,  aTid  in  Mula- 
Hay.    Two  other  African  versions  of  the  Prayer-book  are  in  progress — in 
^usu,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Duport,  Missionary  at  Fallangia;  and  in  Amaxosa 
Caffir,  hj  the  Rev.  H.  Woodroffo,  of  Grahamstown. 

The  Bishop  of  Honolulu  had  forwarded  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  the 
^kttyer-book  in  Hawaiian,  by  the  late  King  of  Hawaii,  and  requested  it  to 
}Tiat  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  of  the  work.  In  a  more  recent  letter 
the  Bishop  said  that  by  tho  death  of  the  late  King  a  '*  nursing  father '' 
had  been  taken  from  their  infant  Church,  but  that  his  successor  and  his 


of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Russian  and  Swedish  languages ;  a 
knowledge  of  English  is  spreading  and  is  much  encouraged 
countries^  they  have  adopted  the  recommendation  made  to  thei 
these  portions  in  the  diglott  form,  similar  to  those  issued  two  je 
English  and  German,  and  in  English  and  French. 

Such  diglotts  of  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,  the  Iiitanj 
Communion  Service,  in  English  and  Russian ,,  are  now  in  the 
hands,  and  similar  portions  in  the  English  and  Swedish  langua| 
the  course  of  preparation. 

A  demand  for  the  Society's  Danish  translation  of  the  Prayer 
distrihution  in  Denmark,  having  drawn  attention  to  this  vers 
erroi*s  of  translation  were  observed  ;  and  these,  having  been  poin 
the  Committee,  were  immediately  corrected,  and  the  necessai 
inserted.  The  Rev.  J.  Vahl,  of  Jetsmark,  near  Aalborg,  in  Jut 
has  taken  great  intei*est  in  distnbuting  copies  of  this  version  n 
Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  Danish  Church,  has  olluc 
correspondence  with  the  Committee,  to  the  closer  intercommun 
subsisted  between  the  English  and  Scandinavian  Churches  in  fon 
when  the  Danish  Chaplain  in  London  was  one  of  the  earliest  m 
the  Socieft/for  Promoting  Christian  Knowleclgey  and  Danish  ( 
were  among  the  iii'st  of  the  Society *s  missionaries  in  the  East. 

Holland. — According  to  the  last  census,  the  population  ol 
was  3,291,575  souls.  The  following  has  been  given  as  authcnl 
of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  various  religious  bodies  of  that 

Dutch  Reformed,  1,808,3J  1 ;  Walloon  Reformed,  9,0S9 ;  Rem 
5,270;  Christian  Separatists,  63,470;  Baptists,  41,863;  E 
Lutherans,  54,31 8  ;  Rt>stored  Lutherans,  9,822 ;  Moravians,  33- 
Catholics,  576  ;  ]^)man  Catholics,  1,225,1 71 ;  Old  Catholics  or  J 
5,337  ;  Jews,  63.500  ;  without  definite  Creed,  cfcc.  3,000  or  4,( 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  coirect  rehgious  census  is  proverl 
the  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  the  progress  being  m 
Church  of  Rome  in  Holland,  as  shown  by  the  abovo  returns. 
Church  of  Rome  is  gradually  reconquering  a  large  part  of  1 
religious  life  of  Germany,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  littlo  dool 
wherever  unbelief,  under  the  specious  name  of  Protestant  Libera] 
a  fostering  home,  the  result  must  always  bo,  sooner  or  later, 
A  ny  creed  will  always  be  welcomed  as  preferable  to  none  by  all 
any  real  religious  earnestness  in  them.  So  that  our  modem  l\ 
religion,  who  hope  to  combine  religious  life  with  a  practical  n 
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our  Lord's  DiTinitv  and  of  the  truth  of  lioly  Scripture,  are  not  only  aiming 
it  ID  ultimate  in]|>ossibi1ity,  but  are  in  truth  educating  the  rising  genera- 
tioB  to  embrace  ani/  form  of  ri*1igious  belief,  provided  only  it  be  definite, 
Alt  may  be  warily  and  persuasively  offered  to  them.  We  know  that  this 
kaoa  is  a  stale  one ;  but  in  these  days  it  is  well  worth  repeating. — 
(Georgetown  Monthly  Church  News,^ 

GcuNA. — The  proceedings  of  the  Guiana  Diocesan  Synod  for  1864, 

eonmeneed  with  service  in  the  cathedral  at  Georgetown  on  Jan.  20th. 

In  his  Charge,  Bishop  Austin  observed  that  he  had,  during  the  past  year. 

Tinted  all  die  churches,  chapels,  and  chapel-schools,  through  all  of  which 

good  onler  reigned,  with  but  one  considerable  exception.      As  to  the 

•tteodanee  of  children  in  the  day-schools,  there  were  on  the  books  in 

in  18^)1,  4,424;  in  1803,  5,450.     Of  these  upwaiils  of  500  were  bom 

of  heathen  parents,  Indian  or  Chinese.     The  ]Jishop  sjwkc  of  tho  in- 

eictsing  benetit  derived  from  tho  adoption  of  his  recommendation  of  the 

weekly  offertory,  and  of  his  desire  that  the  system  of  pew-rents  should 

oease.    The  income  of  the  D'uK€$an  Church  JSocieit/  had  increased,  but 

vu  still  inadequate. 

The  Missionary  Stations  in  the  outskiiis  of  the  diocese  were  in  a  satis- 
aetory  state,  especially  those  in  tho  Fomeroon  and  Morocea  rivers,  where 
belt!  are  120  regular  communicants,  all  aborigines.  To  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
^iBtt  had  been  granted  great  success,  *'  Would/'  proceeds  the  Bishop, 
that  I  could  s])cak  with  tho  same  tone  of  confidence  in  regard  to  the 
^then  from  India.  The  number  of  the  Coolie  children  in  our  schools 
■y  be  an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come ;  but  tho  adult  Hindoo  and 
^hometan  still  resolutely — save  in  very  rare  instances — withstand  all 
citations  to  unite  with  us  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  Wo  are 
lebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  for  a  Missionary  to  the  Coolies 
•^  native  of  India,  educated  in  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  whose  labours 
cannot  but  hope  will  yet  be  abundantly  blest."  The  Legislature  has 
K)  offered  to  maintain  a  Missionary  conversant  with  the  Chinese  language, 
"t  hitherto  the  Bishop  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  person. 
\e  last  census  gave  a  return  of  20,000  heathen  immigrants  at  that  time 
^ding  in  the  colony :  the  number  has  probably  increased  by  some  thou- 
tada  in  the  last  three  years. 

Bishop  Austin,  who  has  presided  over  the  Diocese  of  Guiana  for  twenty- 
le  years,  has,  during  his  present  visit  to  England,  held  confirmations 
r  the  Bishop  of  London  at  Dieppe,  and  other  places. 

JuBiLKE  College,  Illinois. — The  intention  is  to  carry  out  substan- 
dlj  the  plan  set  forth  by  the  Bishop  of  Illinois  in  his  Address  of  1802. 
lie  present  proposal  is,  however,  to  locate  the  academic  department  in 
e  city  of  Peoria,  in  a  beautiful  block  of  ground  which  the  Bishop  holds 

trust.  The  generous  owner  is  still  living,  and  assents  to  this  appropri- 
]<m  of  his  gift.  Several  other  places  have  made  offers  of  land  or  buildings, 
it  the  effort  will  be  first  made  at  Peoria,  as  requiring  no  alteration  of  the 
larter,  and  where  wealth  and  enterprise  are  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  give  a 
lir  Btart.  The  present  buildings  on  the  hill  will  be  remodelled  and  fitted 
T  the  female  department  of  the  College. 
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New  South  Wales. — ^The  consecration  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  D« 
Point,  took  place  on  the  2oth  Apiil,  and  of  St.  Mary's,  Waverlej,  o 
19th  May.  Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  building  of  a  church  at  Jamb 
and  a  new  church  at  Manly  Beach.  St.  Bamabas's  Church,  Parai 
Street,  Sydney,  has  lately  been  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  1,500/. 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Society  was  held  in  Sydney  oi 
1 7th  May :  its  report  showed  that  the  receipts  (with  balance  irom  pre^ 
yeai')  amounted  to  7,340/.  the  disbursements  to  7,030/.  The  Bishi 
Goulburn  has  been  making  a  tour  through  the  county  of  Georgiana, 
has  everywhere  been  warmly  welcomed  by  tlie  settlers.  Divine  Sei 
was  held  at  Belong  (this  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  notorious  b 
ranging  gang),  Binda,  and  Crookwell — at  all  of  which  places  meet 
were  held,  and  subscriptions  made  for  the  building  of  churches. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  METRO- 

POLITAN  OF  CAPETOWN. 

^0  event  has    occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
fince  the  estabUshment  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund,  more  im- 
portant in  itself,  or  more  pregnant  with  results  for  the  future,  than  the 
^erdse,  in  all  its  plenitude,  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  appertaining 
^the  oflSce  of  Metropolitan,  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  by  his  late  unhappy  Suflragan  of  Natal.     A  new  era  has 
^Ofianenced  in  the  Missionary  expansion  of  the  Anglican  Branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic.     It  was  a  great  step,  indeed,  in  advance,  when, 
^er  a  sense  of  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  sending 
^  a  few  stray  Missionaries  and  Catechists,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Chnich  at  home  to  place  the  whole  of  her  Missionary  operations  in 
•^«y  part  of  the  world  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  Apostoli- 
^y  ordained  Bishops.     And  it  was  a  further  and  a  most  judicious 
^  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  Dioceses  so  founded  were  gathered 
*^^gether  into  Provinces,  and  Metropolitans  appointed  to  take  the  over- 
"^  of  thenL     But  there  was  something  still  lacking.     The  title  of 
*8ta)politan  so  revived  was  looked  upon  more  as  a  dignity  of  prece- 
7*^  than  as  a  real  office  of  authority.     What  powers  were  inherent 
^  the  office,  no  one  seemed  to  know.     Even  those  professionally 
tenant  with  the  law  ecclesiastical  had  very  indistinct  notions  of  the 
^^t  of  the  authority  possessed  by  a  Metropolitan  over  his  Suffragan, 
7  the  nature  of  his  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  the  mode  of  exercising 
^     The  precedents  were,  happily,  few ;  and  the  uncertain  and  con- 

^0.  ccvn.  c  c 
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fusod  state  of  the  Ecclesiastical  law,  being  a  nondescript  compomid  of 
Canon  Law  and  Statute  Law,  left  it  very  doabtful  how  even  the 
Primate  of  All  England  could  or  would  deal  with  a  delinquent  Bishop. 
So  much  was  this   the  case  that  an  impression  prevailed  that  the 
Bishops  were  virtually  a  law  to  themselves ;  that  in  their  ecclesias- 
tical cai>acity  they  could  not  be  reached  by  any  law  or  legal  processL 
WhUo  the  powers  of  a  Metropolitan  at  home  were  thus  problematic, 
those  of  the  newly  created  Metropolitans  in  our  "foreign  plantations" 
were  still  more  indefinite.    Their  office  itself  being  a  novelty,  it  was  by 
no  means  clear  how  far  it  carried  with  it  powers  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  in  the  Mother-Church,  even  if  those  powers  had 
been,,  which  they  were  not,  accurately  ascertained.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  telling  how  long  a  time  might  have  elapse^, 
how  many  inconveniences  might  have  been  put  up  with,  how  m»i>1 
irregularities  connived  at,  how  many  difficulties  slurred  over,  but  C"^^ 
the  imperious  necessity  created  by  the  extravagance  and  impetuosity  ^ 
Dr.  Colenso.     After  the  daring  attack  made  by  him  upon  the  v^^"*? 
foundations  of  tlie  Faith,  and  the  incontrovertible  evidence  he  h^^^ 
given  of  his  unfitness  for  the  Episcopal  office,  it  was  impossible  to  le&*'^^^ 
him  in  possession  of  his  See ;   the  question  by  whom  and  in  wL-^^^ 
way  he  should  bo  dispossessed  became  one  to  which  an  answer  r*  ^'^si 
be  found. 

In  the  good  providence  of  Gk)d  it  was  happily  so  ordered  that  the 
of  grappling  with  that  question  should  devolve  upon  one  so  well  q 
fied  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  The  Charge  delivered  ^^^I 
that  prelate,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Metropolitical  visitation  of  theDioce^^^*^ 
of  Natal,^  furnishes  ample  proof  how  deeply  the  Church  is  indebted  ^ 

him,  how  great  cause  there  is  for  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  tC— "® 
Church  Who  has  raised  up  such  a  man  for  such  an  occasion.  Even  tt^*^® 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  however,  we  may  be  sure,  would  not,  but  for  iK^  -^^ 
extreme  urgency  of  that  occasion,  have  taken  in  hand  the  solution  ^ 

the  many  knotty  points  which  surrounded  the  question  of  Metropolitu^"  ^ 
jurisdiction  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  English  ChurcL  ^^^^^ 
a  singular — and  of  course  providential — coincidence,  it  so  happene^^  ^ 
that  a  body  the  least  likely  to  clear  up  intricacies  of  Ecclesiastic:^^^^--^ 
law  came  to  his  aid  by  a  judgment  which,  while  adverse  to  him  on  — ^  * 
point  of  Diocesan  jurisdiction — unintentionally,  as  there  is  every  reasc^:-^^^ 
to  suppose,  and  unconsciously — placed  his  Metropolitical  j  urifidictic:— --**^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  impeachment.     The  sentence  which  p^       ^^ 

1  A  Clmi^e  delivered  to  the  Diocese  of  Natal,  in   the  Cathedral  Charch  ^ 

St.  Peter,  Pieterniaritzburg,  at  his  Primary  Metropolitical   Vititation,  M*y  1 ^ 

1864,  by  Robert,  Lord  Biuhop  of  Capetown,  and  Metropolitan. 
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I  tbe  authority  supposed  to  have  been  derived  by  him  from  the 
istical  law  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  through  the 
Fiatent  a  nullity,  threw  him  back  at  once  upon  the  ancient 
aw  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  the 
Tery  branch  of  that  Church,  when  viewed  simply  as  a  voluntary 
i  association,  independently  of  all  connexion  with,  or  inter- 
by,  civil  enactments  and  the  secular  power.  The  definition 
\  his  own  position,  and  of  that  of  the  Church  over  which  he  is 
ole^  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  the  Appeal  case 
».  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,"  Dr.  Gray  has  not  only  frankly 
1,  but  he  sets  it  forth  with  great  clearness  and  precision  in  his 
18  the  basis  on  which  the  recent  proceedings  of  his  Provincial 
rere  founded. 

ig  introduced  the  subject  by  some  remarks  of  a  general  nature 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  '^  as  defined  by  the 
of  the  Church,"  which  in  his  position  are  to  be  his  only 
\  he  adverts  to  the  alleged  invalidity  of  the  Letters  Patent,  and 
ily  disposes  of  the  objection  to  his  jurisdiction  founded  on  that 
IiB  observations  on  this  subject  are  brief,  but  remarkably  to  the 


)r.  Colenso  claims  to  be  Bishop  over  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this 
be  can  scarcely  question  my  authority  as  Metropolitan  over  him. 
ed  our  respective  jurisdictions  from  precisely  the  same  source,  with 
difference — that  it  was  with  his  express  concurrence  and  consent 
came  his  Metropolitan,  but  it  was  not  with  the  expressed  concur- 
1  consent  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  diocese  that  he  became  its 


sding  thence  to  consider  the  relation  in  which  the  Church, 
\i  established  by  law,  stands  to  the  civil  power,  the  Bishop 
I  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  case  of 
ren,  and  expressly  recognised  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
and  expresses  his  hearty  assent  to  them : — 

I  our  highest  Court  of  Law,  I  believa  that  in  these  words  are 
I  true  principles  for  the  guidance  of  all  Civil  Courts  with  regard 
nes  brought  before  them  by  members  of  religious  bodies  not 
d  by  law.  They  have  only  to  inquire  whether,  according  to  the 
fc  particular  religious  association,  certain  parties  are  entitled  to  sit 
ent  upon  certain  causes.  If  they  decide  that  they  are,  and  there 
dence  of  '  mala  fides,'  there  the  function  of  the  Civil  Court  ends, 
seed  further,  and  inquire  into  the  merits  of  a  particular  cause, 
Msally  in  matters  relating  to  the  feuth,  it  invades  religious  liberty. 
otoB  itself  a  judge  on  matters  of  which  it  is  not  entitled  to  take 
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cognizance,  and  its  assumption  of  sucb  a  right  should,  and  wbeterer  there 
is  life  in  a  Church  would,  he  resisted. 

To  these  principles  the  Civil  Courts  of  America  strictly  adhere,  and 
there  are,  consequently,  no  collisions  between  religious  bodies  and  ciril 
authorities.  In  England,  I  may  venture  to  observe  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  has  so  habituated  the  minds  of  civil  judges  to  entertain 
ecclesiastical  questions,  and  of  the  people  generally  to  acquiesce  in  aoeba 
state  of  things,  that  there  is  some  danger  lest  the  Courts,  when  matten 
involving  temporal  rights  are  brought  before  them  by  religious  bodiei 
in  the  colonies,  sliould  overlook  the  fact  that  civil  judges  are  not  judges  in 
ecclesiastical  causes  for  non -established  Churches,  and  while  professing  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  involved  in  Lord  Lyndhurst's  judgment,  should 
gradually  and  insensibly  set  them  aside,  and  thereby  violate  religiov 
liberty.  That  ecclesiastical  causes  should  be  tried  and  decided  by  eedesi- 
astical  judges,  has  been  the  law  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
embodied  in  the  Canons.  Freedom  in  this  matter  was  secured  to  the 
Church  from  which  wc  have  sprung  by  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta. 
^Libera  sit  Eccltsia  kabeatque  sua  Jutxi  libertatesque  illctsas,^  The 
right  is  recognised  in  the  preamble  of  the  great  Statute  of  Appeals,  wUch 
is  the  foundation  compact  between  the  State  and  the  Church  of  Englaiid, 
at  the  Reformation.  Its  maintenance  is  essential  to  the  independence  id^ 
religious  liberties  of  those  voluntary  religious  associations  which  exist  in 
the  colonies,  and  it  has  never  been  surrendered  by  them." 

Making  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  ciTcumstances  ot 
the  South  African  Church,  the  Bishop  continues  : — 

*^  Our  colonists,  when  they  go  forth  from  the  motherland,  carry  wi-*^ 
them  all  that  it  is  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  Church  of  th^^ 
fathers.  They  are  not,  in  the  home  of  their  adoption,  the  Establiahk-'^ 
Church  of  the  country.  They  do  not  carry  with  them  the  Statute  law 
England,  by  which  the  Church  is  established  there.  They  carry  wE- 
them  their  Bible  and  their  Prayer  Book ;  and  with  them  the  laws  of  th^^ 
Church  embodied  in  the  Canons,  so  far  as  these  are  applicable  to  their  n^^ 
circumstances.  It  is  the  Canons  which  define  the  relations  of  the  Prie^ 
and  Deacon  to  the  Bishop,  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Metropolitan,  of  ^t0 
Metropolitan  to  the  Primate,  and  at  present,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dtfac^ 
Patriarch  of  all  Churches  of  the  English  communion. 

Each  of  these  possesses  in  or  over  the  Churches  in  our  various  depend 
dencies  the  spiritual  authority  given  to  him  by  the  Word  of  Qt)d,  or  by  th^ 
Canons  of  the  Church ;  and  the  Crown,  by  Letters  Patent,  assumes  t-^ 
grant  external  jurisdiction — t.^.  coercive  power,  as  distinguished  froi^ 
authority,  to  each  of  these  offices  in  the  Church,  in  exact  accordance  witfl 
the  functions  as  defined  by  the  Canons.  There  is  thus  secured  by  th^ 
Canons  and  by  the  Letters  Patent,  in  cases  of  discipline,  an  appeal  fron^ 
the  Bishop  to  the  Metropolitan,  from  the  Metropotitan  to  the  Patriarchs 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Colenso,  an  appeal  was  allowed  by  tlie  sentence  to  thtf 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  de  facto  Patriarch  of  the  Church,  because 
to  him  the  Letters  Patent  seemed  to  assign  authority  over  the  Bfetropoli'' 
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tu,  vho  was  to  ezerdae  his  office  *  subject  to  the  general  superintendeuoe 
wk  lefision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  and 
■bordipate  to  the  ArchiepiscopcJ  See  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.' " 

Widi  regard  to  the  share  which  the  Bishop  apparently  assumes 
bat  the  Letters  Patent  from  the  Crown  have  in  conferring  juris- 
lidioD,  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  can  quite  follow  the  train  of  his 
igomenty  or  give  an  imqualified  assent  to  the  conclusions  at  which 
e  seems  to  have  arrived.  In  all  that  he  says  respecting  the  Canon 
iv,  and  its  continued  validity  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  even 
heie  it  is  not  endorsed  by  any  civil  sanction,  we  most  fully  agree. 
\q  man  can  acquire  the  status  of  a  clergyman,  nay,  even  of  a  layman, 
I  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  without  coming  under 
sitain  obligations  imposed  by  the  Canon  Law,  not  only  the  ancient 
anon  Law,  which  is  of  universal  validity,  but  the  specific  modifications 
r  it  adopted  by  the  synodical  authority  of  the  Church  of  England. 

0  repudiate  those  obligations  is  ipso  facto  to  renounce  membership  of 
M  Church,  and  d  fortiof'i  to  forfeit  all  official  position  and  authority 

1  the  Church.  Even  the  indelibility  of  Orders  cannot  do  away  with 
i«  necessary  consequence  of  revolt  against  the  Church's  law.  The 
iritual  character  impressed  upon  the  person  consecrated  to  the  work 

the  ministry  remains,  it  is  true.  But  it  does  so  only  as  affecting 
)  individual  himself^  who  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  relieved  of 
>  tremendous  responsibilities  attached  to  his  sacred  calling.  Li 
Ition  to  the  Church,  on  the  contrary,  that  spiritual  character  he- 
ties  null  and  void ;  the  revolter  against  her  law  has  no  right  or 
^er  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  her,  the  spiritual  character  with  which 
I  has  clothed  him.  He  remains  liable  to  all  the  spiritual  penalties 
3i  which  the  law  of  the  Church  visits  unfaitlifulness  in  her  service  ; 
•  he  is  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  all  the  functions,  and  the 
iqyment  of  all  the  privileges,  incident  to  his  office. 
rhat  such  must  be,  to  any  one  occupying  a  public  station  in  the 
inch,  the  consequence  of  departure  from  her  principles  and  viola- 
A  of  the  solemn  obligations  he  has  incurred  towards  her,  is  obvious. 
18  lesult,  £rom  the  very  nature  of  things,  holds  good  in  reference 
to  the  Church  alone,  but,  as  was  made  evident  in  Dr.  Warren's 
^  to  every  religious  association.  The  only  difference  between  the 
uch  and  other  religious  communities  is,  that  whereas  the  latter,  as 
Y  sprang  up  from  time  to  time,  framed  laws  for  their  own  govern- 
oft  according  to  their  own  judgment  and  good  pleasure,  the  Church 
I  coeval  with  her  origin  likewise,  a  code  of  laws,  which  rests  not 
m  human  authority  alone,  but  derives  a  higher,  a  divine  sanction 
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from  the  aaihorit7  comimtted  by  Chrkt  to  His  Apostles,  and  bj  them 
transmitted  to  their  successors.  But  since  the  Eangdom  of  Christ  is 
not  nxm  of  this  world — the  time  when  ''  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ "  being  jet 
fature  (Rev.  xi  15), — ^it  follows  that,  as  &r  as  the  Canon  Law,  that  ia^ 
the  law  emanating  from  the  Church,  and  the  authority  committed  t^ 
her  by  Christ,  is  concerned,  it  can  carry  with  it  no  coercive  force,  i^^ 
control  over  anything  that  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tempore 
power.  The  latter  may,  indeed,  having  voluntarily  embraced  iVk, 
Church's  profession  of  faith,  adopt  the  principles  and  laws  on  whld 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  based,  and  give  to  them  a  d^vi 
sanction,  and  therewith  an  outwardly  coercive  force.  Such  an  arrange 
ment  may  be  made,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  made,  if  it! 
reciprocal  advantage  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  But  it  caaxxo 
and  ought  not  to  endure  longer  than  the  State  adheres  to  the  pTO 
fession  of  the  Church's  faith.  If  that  adherence  is  relaxed,  rt  i 
becomes  merely  formal  and  nominal,  instead  of  being  hearty  and  real 
numerous  inconveniences,  as  the  experience  of  late  years  has  abundaxLtl; 
shown,  cannot  fail  to  arise — inconveniences  to  which  it  is  the  duty  o 
the  Church  to  submit  with  patience  and  forbearance  towards  the  Stat< 
to  any  extent  short  of  the  surrender  of  her  Faith. 

The  case,  however,  is  very  different  when,  as  in  the  South  African 
colonies,  the  State  has  formally  renounced  all  connexion  with  the 
Church.     Under  those  circumstances,  the  State  has  not  and  cannot 
have  any  right  to  intrude  its  authority  into  her  government    Bj 
allowing  those  colonies  to  frame  their  own  constitution,  and  to  make 
their  own  laws,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  legal  statos 
which  the  Church  has  in  the  mother-country,  the  Crown  of  England 
has  abandoned  all  claim  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  the  Chnrch 
in  those  colonies.     This  has  virtually  been  affirmed  by  the  Crown 
itself,  through  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  by  declaring 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  "  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Capetovm,"  that  the 
Letters  Patent  issued  by  the  Crown  have  no  force  or  validity  in  tlie 
Cape  Colony  ;  that  in  conferring,  or  professing  to  confer,  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Bishops  of  South  Africa^  the  Crown 
has  proceeded  ultra  vww. 

"  What,  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  the  effect  of  the  Letters 
Patent  1  Are  they  of  no  force  at  all  ?  Is  all  that  they  have  effected 
utterly  null  and  void  1  And  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  position  and 
authority  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Bishops  of  the  South  African 
Church  1"  The  answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  we  must  distinguish 
betweeii  their  effect  at  the  Cape  and  their  effect  in  this  countiy.    ^^ 
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the  Cape,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  affirmed,  they  have  no  force  or 
Talidity  whatever.  There  the  royal  supremacy  over  the  Church  is 
ignored  altogether.  The  Metropolitan  and  his  Suffragans  appear  there 
simply  in  the  character  of  Missionary  Bishops  sent  forth  by  the  Church 
of  England.  How  they  came  by  that  character  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  civil  power  at  the  Cape,  which  can  only  deal  with 
the  feet  of  their  existence  as  recognised  office-bearers  of  a  certain 
religious  association  which  has  branched  off  from  the  Mother-Church 
of  England.  Very  different  is  the  aspect  which  these  Letters  Patent 
aarome  in  reference  to  the  Church  at  home,  from  which  the  Church 
in  South  Africa  is  an  oflfehoot.  By  virtue  of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  Church  and  State  in  England,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  his  Suffragans  require  the  concurrence  of  the  Crown  to  the  exercise 
of  their  authority  as  Bishops  of  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  the 
Letters  Patent  are  perfectly  valid.  They  give  the  royal  sanction  to 
the  creation  of  a  mission  organized  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Metropolitan  and  suffragan  Bishops  for  its  govern- 
ment That  part  of  the  process  taking  place  in  England  is  rightfully 
subject  to  the  royal  supremacy.  But  with  the  accomplishment  of  that 
process  the  effect  of  the  Letters  Patent  terminates.  The  Metropolitan 
and  his  suffragan  Bishops,  once  appointed,  enter  upon  their  functions 

• 

^  a  country  where  the  royal  supremacy,  having  been  abandoned  by 

fte  Crown,  is  ignored ;  and  there  is  an  end,  therefore,  alike  of  the 

authority  conferred  upon  them,  and  of  the  control  reserved  over  them, 

oy  the  Letters  Patent.     There  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  the 

South  African  Church  and  the  Mother-Church  of  England,  in  so  far  as 

the  latter  is  an  Established  Church.    The  only  link  between  them  is 

the  canonical  link,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  and 

lis  Suffragans  derive  their  authority  from  the  English  Primate,  that 

they  received  their  consecration,  and  accepted  the  position  to  which 

they  were  appointed,  at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  apparently  intricate,  but 
in  reality  very  simple,  state  of  things  should  be  rightly  understood. 
And  that  for  two  reasons  :  first,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Capetown  ;  and 
secondly,  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the 
vacant  See. 

So  far  as  the  appeal  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  from  the  position  of 
the  South  African  Church,  as  explained  above,  that  no  appeal  can 
possibly  lie  to  any  ecclesiastical  court  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
Inatters  concerning  the  Church  by  virtue  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
This  was  clearly  felt  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  Dr.  Colenso's  petition  for  au 
inhibition  against  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.    The  ooait  lefoaed  the 
inhibition  on  the  express  ground  that  it  would  be  assuming  a  juris- 
diction which  it  does  not  possess.     There  was,  indeed,  another  reasoa 
why  the  inhibition  should  be  refused,  namely,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  the  court  could  inhibit.    The  sentence  of  the  Proyincial  Synod 
being  a  purely  spiritual  sentence,  free  from  all  assumption  of  joris. 
diction  over  temporal  matters,  is  not,  in  its  nature,  a  subject  on  which 
a  civil  court  is  competent  to  adjudicata     This  is  evidently  the  Tiev 
which  the  Judicial  Committee  took  of  the  matter  primd  fade;  and        ■   .tt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  conclusion  at  which  that  tribmnl 
will,  on  fuller  consideration,  arrive,  in  the  event   of  the  question 
being  pressed  upon  it  by  a  renewal  of  Dr.  Colenso's  application. 

There  are,  indeed,  interests  indirectly  involved,  over  which  the  civil 
courts,  whether  in  the  colony  or  in  the  mother  country,  nnquestionaUy 
have  jurisdiction.     The  temporalities  of  the  See  of  Natal,  whether  a^ 
the  Cape  or  in  England,  may  come  into  dispute.     The  late  Bishop  Q^ 
Natal  may  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  lay  claim  to  them,  notwithstandiiM^ 
his  deposition ;  and  the  Diocese  of  Natal  has  a  just  claim  to  the^ 
seeing  that  they  have  been  provided  expressly  for  the  support  of  i^ 
Bishop.      Both  those  claims — the  unjust  claim  of  Dr.  Colenso,  a^^ 
the  just  claim  of  the  Diocese — are  liable  to  the  abjudication  of  t>^^ 
civil  courts.     They  may,  should  they  see  fit  in  the  exercise  of  th^^^ 
authority  to  do  so,  deprive  the  Diocese  of  the  property  set  apart  ^^^ 
the  maintenance  of  whoever  shall  occupy  the  See  of  Natal ;  but  ©▼■^^' \^ 
in  the  highly  improbable  case  of  the  civil  courts  being  guilty  of  sa^    ^ 
an  abuse  of  their  power,  the  result  would  be  no  more  than  a  pecunia:^:^--^'^ 
loss  to  the  Church,  a  spoiling  of  her  goods.     No  sentence  which  aL-^^^% 
civil  court  can  pronounce,  can  restore  Dr.  Colenso  to  the  position, 
reinvest  him  with  the  office,  from  which  he  has  been  deposed, 
this  point,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  observes  in  his  Charge  : — 

*'  With  questions  of  property  the  sentence  of  deposition  does  not  diredl,^  ^ith 
interfere.     It  simply  pronounces  the  Bishop  to  have  cired  fixmi  the  Faithr^  ^^t 
and  to  be  deposed  from  his  spiritual  office.     "With  that  sentence  the  Cour-^-^^ 
of  Queen's  Bench  could  not,  and  would  not,  interfere.     It  might  give,  o^^^ 
it  might  withhold,  lands  or  moneys ;  that  is,  within  its  jurisdiction.  I  ha?^''''^" 
no  fear  that  it  would  deprive  the  living  Church  in  this  land,  which  mean;  ^^^^^ 
to  abide  in  the  Faith  of  Christ,  of  endowments  given  by  myself,  and  bi^^'^^'j 
others  whom  I  have  induced  to  provide  them  ;  but  if  it  did,  we  should  bn   ^^ 
be  ill  the  position  of  the  Church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  it^-    ^^ 
existence,  not  only  unsupported  but  persecuted  by  the  world ;  with 
right,  however,  still  allowed  to  us,  of  placing  true  and  faithful  pastora  ovi 
that  portion  of  the  flock  that  resolved  to  abide  in  the  Faith  of  Christ" 
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And  in  a  ntote,  with  a  'view  to  calm  the  apprehensions  entertained 
\^  soBM  minds,  he  adds : — 

^'The  fear  is  expressed  that  a  civil  court  might  send  back  Dr.  Colenso 
«  Bohop  of  this  JDiocese,  because  there  is  no  le(;fal  power  in  the  Metro- 
folrtiii  to  depriye  him.  The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  there  is 
4  legal  power,  i.e,  a  power  conferred  by  some  civil  law,  but  whether  there 
ii  anj  right  in  the  Metropolitan  to  deprive,  and  whether  I  am  Metro- 
politan. I  have  shown  above,  that  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Church  and 
ik  State  I  am  Metropolitan ;  and  that  the  Metropolitan  has  power  by 
AekwB  of  the  Church  to  deprive.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  civil  court 
imU  deny  this;  because,  first,  by  so  doing  it  would  declare  that  the 
Cborch,  or,  if  the  term  is  preferred,  the  <  voluntary  association'  in  this 
eooDtrj  called  the  Episcopal  Communion,  is  the  only  religious  association, 
9  the  only  society  in  this  land  of  any  kind,  that  cannot  remove  an  un- 
lythfol  officer  from  his  office  :  for  if  the  Metropolitan,  with  the  aid  of  the 
ttker  Bishops  of  the  Province,  cannot  do  it,  no  power  on  eartli  can.  The 
Aitfabiflhop  of  Canterbury  cannot  do  so.  The  Crown  cannot.  Were 
i  Bishop  to  become  an  Atheist,  or  were  he  to  believe  in  Mahomet,  or  to 
teadi  all  Roman  doctrine,  it  would  by  such  a  sentence  be  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  redress,  no  power  of  removal.  And  next,  it  would  thereby 
declare  that  the  Church  in  this  colony,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  oldest 
saqiontion  in  the  world,  shall  not  be  governed  by  its  own  laws, — laws 
«mch  it  inherits  from  the  Church  firom  which  it  derives  its  origin.  I  will 
M  hdiere  that  any  civil  court  on  earth  would  so  openly  violate  the 
>^Bligioas  Uberties  of  any  denomination  of  Christians.  But  if  it  did,  it 
tonSA  only  deprive  the  Church  of  its  property.  It  could  not  give  spiritual 
Authority  to  any  man.  Christ  has  not  given  this  power  to  kings  or  civil 
^oortBi  He  has  given  it  only  to  His  Church  ;  and  if  any  Church  were 
to  nrrender  this  power  to  civil  courts,  it  would  un-Church  itself,-— cease 
^olieaChuroh. 

The  Church  in  this  present  case  dare  not  leave  the  flock  to  be  dc- 
^''^red  by  the  wolf.  It  would  betray  Christ.  It  would  forfeit,  and 
^CBmedly  forfeit.  His  pr^asence  and  blessing  if  it  did.  If  this  diocese, 
*l>wefore,  were  to  be  deprived  of  its  temporalities  by  an  unrighteous 
^^cison,  the  Mother-Church  would  provide  means  for  the  support  of 
J'lotlier  Bishop,  and  send  him  out  to  minister  to  the  faithful  in  the  land. 
1  woolii  myself,  were  life  and  strength  spared,  undertake  to  return  home, 
*^  rouse  it  up  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty ;  and  would,  with  my 
9i<C(^  brethren,  consecrate  another  Bishop  to  minister  to  the  flock,  and 
*^^e88  for  Christ,  and  His  word,  and  His  truth,  in  this  land." 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  deposed 
''**^p,  adverted  to  in  the  concluding  part  of  these  observations,  the 
^^'iise  to  be  pursued  is  not  clearly  indicated  in  the  Charge.  Possibly 
^*  Giay  may  have  deemed  it  premature  to  come  to  any  decision,  or 
J^  express  a  decided  opinion,  upon  it.  The  alternative  seems  to  be 
"^Woen  an  appointment  to  be  made  by  the  Church  at  homo,  with  the 
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concnirence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  selection  of  a  Bishop  by  the  Chuich 
of  South  Africa,  where  the  consecration  might  take  place  independentlj 
of  the  Crown.     There  may  be  reasons  in  fayour  of  either  of  these  two 
modes  of  action,  on  the  examination  of  which,  since  the  Metropolitaa^ 
of  Capetown  has  abstained  from  discussing  them,  we  deem  it  mor^ 
becoming  not  to  enter  at  present,  but  content  ourselves  with  trai^^ 
scribing    from   the    Charge   the  Bishop's    "one  word    as    to   tk^^ 
future  : " — 

'<  This  is  a  widowed  Diocese.  The  whole  flock  is  ^thout  its  pastoir. 
The  clergy  without  their  guide,  counsellor,  friend.  The  Church  without 
its  ruler.  AVliat  are  our  present  common  responsibilities  ?  The  dirty  of 
my  office  compels  me,  sede  vacante,  to  take  charge  of  this  Diocese.  I  h&Te 
come  among  you  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  so.  Daring  the  racancjry 
the  clergy  will  look  to  me  for  instructions  as  to  aU  points  of  duty.  Thej 
will  hold  themselves  responsible  to  me.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  my  rewe- 
rend  brethren,  to  render  you  every  assistance  in  my  power,  to  share  your 
anxieties  and  labours,  to  counsel  you,  and,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  streogtlieii 
your  hands  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  common  ministry. 

It  will  not  be  long,  I  trust,  before  another  shall  be  appointed  m  tlie 
room  of  him  who  has  {jedlen  from  the  Faith,  to  fill  his  vacant  seat,  ouid 
witness  for  Christ  and  for  the  Faith  in  this  land.  *  His  Bishopric  sliall 
another  take,'  is  the  Spirit's  rule  for  the  Church  in  eyery  age. 

But  should  there  be  delay,  as,  in  circumstances  which  are,  happily,  erf 
BO  novel  a  character,  and  in  which  so  many,  and  such  complicated  ii 
are  concerned,  may  possibly  be  the  case,  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiMX^ 
to  visit  you  again,  if  my  other  duties  will  admit  of  my  doing  so. 

Meantime,  until   another  Bishop  shall  have  been  consecrated,  I 
appointed  tlie  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  to  act  as  Vicar-CJeneral.    Ae»«1  ^ 
may  add,  that  I  have  asked  J.  W.  Tumbull,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  \xp 
as  Ecgistrar  ;  and  have  placed  in  his  hands  the  formal  withdrawal  of 
power  of  attorney  under  which  the  late  BiBhop  adminbtered  the  prop4S>x-^J 
of  this  Church  vested  in  the  See  of  Cape  Town.'' 


On  the  heretical  character  of  Dr.  Colenso's  opinions  it  might 
superfluous  to  dwell,  after  their  formal  condemnation  by  the  Proyia^^i^ 
Synod  of  Capetown,  and  their  informal  condemnation  by  the  Epi^^^ 
pate  of  the  Mother-Churc.     Nevertheless,  to  ayoid  the  possible  b 
rencc  that  the  stain  of  heresy  attaches  only  to  those  portions  of 
writings  which  were  selected  in  support  of  the  charge  preferred  agai-Xist 
him  before  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown,  Dr.  Gray  has  deemed.     '* 
incumbent  on  him,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Diocese  of  Nat^ 
to  take  a  more  general  survey  of  the  errors  inyolyed  in  the  theoiy  <^^ 
its  late  Bishop.     For  his  observations  on  this  head  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Visitation  Charge  itself!     There  are,  however,  soma   of 
his  remarks  which,   considering  the  attempts  occasionally  made    to 
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firade  the  difficulties  which,  beset  Hie  question  of  inspiration  by 
damaging  compromises^  it  may  be  useful  to  transcribe,  on  account  of 
the  unambiguous  manner  in  which  they  expose  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Colenso's  views,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
nudntaming  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  Faith  unimpaired  : — 

"  The  Christian  Faith  is  derived  wholly  from  Christ, — rests  altogether 
npoD  Him.     He  is  the  source  of  it.     If  it  proceeds  from  a  fallible  beiug—- 
from  one  so  liable  to  error  as  to  be  corrected  by  Dr.  Colcnso,  upon  so  grave 
a  point  as  whether  the  earlier  part  of  the  Revealed  Word,  which  is  bound 
up  with  all  the  rest,  came  from  God,  or  did  not, — what  is  it  worth  ? 
What  claims  has  it  to  our  devout  and  reverent  acceptance  ?     If  our  Lord 
was  incompetent,  mistaken,  in  error,  all  that  derives  its  authority  in  any 
waj  from  Him  may  be  equally  mistaken  and  unworthy  of  credit.     If  He 
were  not  infallible,  how  can  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  be  the 
certain  repository  of  Divine  Truth  ?     If  the  Church  was  not  in  its  earliest 
<IftJB  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  how  could  it  ever  be  ?     Of  what 
vaiae,  if  the  Saviour's  words  are  not  to  be  trusted,  is  His  promise  that  He 
^^Id,  when  He  ascended  up  on  high,  send  down  upon  it  the  Spirit  of 
^th,  to  guide  it  into  all  truth  ?  or  that  He  Himself  would  be  with  it 
•'^fiya,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ?     If  we  may  neither  look  to  our 
locamate  God,  nor  to  His  written  Word,  nor  to  the  Church,  guided,  in- 
cited, by  the  Spirit, — to  what  can  we  look  ?     Is  all  dreamy  uncertainty 
^<^t«  we  stiU  at  sea  without  a  compass,  as  to  matters  of  deepest  moment 

Vou  have  heard  the  answer,  and  to  what  it  leads.  Man's  spirit  is  the 
^tujiate  judge  before  whose  bar  all  that  claims  to  be  Revelation  must  be 
r^tight.  He  is  to  be  a  guide, — a  Revelation  to  himself.  One  man  may 
■^Ueve  that  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  the  *  revealed  word  of  God ; '  another's 
®^xiscience  may  bind  him  to  the  *  dicta  of  the  Church.'  Both  are  wrong. 
Baving  the  Spirit  ourselves,  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One  that  we  may 
^How  all  things,  having  the  promise  that  we  shall  be  guided  into  all  truth, 
^e  are  to  'judge  for  ourselves  whether  this  or  that  portion  of  the  Bible 
*)a8  a  message  to  our  souls  or  not,'  *  though  a  thousand  texts  of  Scripture 
•hould  be  against  us.'     (Comm,  187 — 8.) 

Your  late  Bishop's  theories,  my  brethren,  are  destructive  of  all  Revela- 
tion,— of  Christianity  itself;  and  they  have  not  been  put  forward  with  that 
tkiodesty  and  reverence  which  a  good  man  should  have  felt  in  dealing  with 
^  book  which,  for  thousands  of  years,  Jew  and  Gentile  have  alike  believed 
to  be  the  Word  of  God, — but  with  that  reckless  arrogance  which  marked 
the  infidels  of  the  preceding  century.     There  has  been  no  careful  balancing 
of  opposing  arguments, — no  fair  appreciation  of  the  weight  of  external 
testimony  against  his  speculations ;  scarce  a  word  of  reply  to  those  who 
have  exposed  his  many  errors,  but  one  strain  of  self-complacent  triumph 
over  the  success  of  his  performances, — the  vigour  of  his  assaults  upon  the 
Faith  of  Christendom.   But  upon  these  points  I  will  not  dwell,  further  than 
to  observe  that  while  all  would  have  felt  sympathy  for  a  mind  oppressed 
with  difficulties  which  it  could  not  surmount,  and  seeking  earnestly  to  know 
the  truth,  they  cannot  but  be  repelled  by  the  language  of  the  boaster  and 
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the  scorner.  It  is  for  the  puhlication  of  woriu  aubyenuye  of  the  Christiao 
religion  that  he  has  been  tried  and  condemned,  and  jou  wiU,  I  am  sure, 
feel  with  me  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  the  Church  but  to  depose 
him  from  an  office  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  fineely  auirendered 
by  himself. 

How  far  he  may  yet  go  I  know  not.     One  who  regards  his  own  din 
perceptions  as  *  the  light  of  the  Divine  Word,  aa  the  Toioe  of  his  Loid/— 
may  follow  wherever  his  distempered  imagination  may  lead  him.  Alraadj, 
though  ho  seems  scarce  conscious  of  it,  his  religious  standing  ground 
appears  to  be  that  of  pure  Deism ;  and  whether  he  will  reat  there  none  cio 
bay,  for  he  has  thrown  from  him  all  objective  truth,  derived  fimn  an 
external  infallible  Revelation, — and  is,  as  ^e  have  seen,  really  Ids  own 
revelation, — a  law  unto  himself.     There  is  a  downward  tendency  in  each 
successive  publication.     How  one  who  still  behoved  in  Christ  at  all  ooold 
have  written  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  second  part  on  the  Pentateudi, 
is  to  me  incomprehensible.     He  there  ezpressea  a  hope,  not  that  'the 
Hebrew  race,'  *  shaking  off  the  superstitious  belief  of  ages,'  shall  beliereia 
Christ,  and  embrace  Him  whom  they  have  too  long  disowned,  for  their  Lord 
and  Saviour,  not  this,  but '  yield  to  the  demands  of  modem  science,  and 
give  up  the  story  of  tho  Pentateuch ; '  and  then,  manifestly  without  en- 
bracing  the  faith  of  Christ, '  may  missionaries  of  thdr  race  go  forth,  as  well 
as  ours,  far  and  wide,  as  heralds  of  ScUvation,  proclaiming  with  free 
utterance  the  name  of  the  living  God,'  (not  the  faith  which  ia  in  Ohiist 
Jesus  also, — not  that '  wo  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  fbrgife' 
ness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace.'     This  forms  no  part  ^ 
the  message  of  the  mission.     It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  if  not  untrue) — bu^ 
only  <  the  name  of  the  living  God,  whom  their  finthers  knew  and  worshipped' 
telling  the  nations  of  His  grace.  His  truth.  His  righteousness.' 

Could  one  who  had  not  really,  if  unconsciously,  abandoned  ChriaUanit^ 
have  written  thus  ?     \^liat !  a  Christian  Bishop  invites  the  Jew — not 
believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Saviour  whoi^^ 
they  reveal,  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation — but  to  cast  off  his  bdief  in        ^ 
01(1  Testament  as  a  superstition,  and  then  go  forth  with  him — ^the 
who  regards  the  Christ  as  an  impostor  and  deceiver,  with  the  man 
believes  Him  to  be  his  Incarnate  Gt)d,  tho  Saviour  of  the  World,  and 
bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  witness  to  the  world  of  Him — 
as  joint  heralds  of  salvation  ;  proclaiming  in  the  cars  of  a  listening  worid, 
not  the  Gospel,  but  a  re-publication  of  natural  religion ;  the  being,  unity, 
love,  majesty  of  God, — not  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  which  the 
Jew  abhors  still,  and  denounces  as  a  lie — not  the  Love  of  the  Atone- 
ment, upon  which  he  pours  contempt — ^but  that  only  which  the  Jew, 
who  has  rejected  Christianity,  has  believed  all  along  and  beHevea  to  this 
hour. 

The  world  has  never  seen  a  sadder  sight  than  this.  A  Christian  Biafaqiy 
not  building  up  and  seeking  to  enlarge  the  fiaith  of  the  Jew, — not  leading 
him  on  through  tho  study  of  his  own  Scriptures,  to  Christ,  of  whom  they 
are  full ;  but  seeking  to  destroy  his  faith  in  those  Scriptures  through  whi^ 
alone,  humanly  speaking,  he  can  be  led  to  discern  tho  Christ.  Alas !  that 
Jews  and  even  Mahomcdans  should  have  had  occasion  to  vindicate,  aa  they 
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ira  doDOy  the  authenticity  and  iuspiration  of  the  Word  of  God  agaiimt 
m  unbeHering  assaults  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ.'^ 

After  this  masterly  sketch  of  the  purport  and  tendency  of  Dr. 
CdeoBo's  theories,  a  justification  of  the  proceedings  against  hini,  and 
rf  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  coidd  hardly  have  heen  necessary. 
The  Bishop  of  Capetown,  however,  is  not  unnaturally  anxious  to 
ihaw  that  in  dealing  with  the  case  he  has  not  only  steered  clear  of 
all  collision  with  the  Intimate  authority  of  temporal  courts,  but  that 
he  has  been  guided  by  the  highest  dictates  of  moral  justice,  and  by 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Holy  Scripture.  To  make  this  evident, 
he  traces  the  line  of  action  pursued  towards  Dr.  Colenso  from  the 
oommencement,  and  as  his  narrative  brings  to  light  several  facts 
hitherto  not  generally  known,  we  shall  conclude  our  present  notice  of 
She  subject  by  transferring  it  to  our  pages  : — 

"Amongst  yourselves,  brethren,  there  are  those  who  have  privately 
doMled  frith  your  Bishop,  and  sought  to  convince  him.  Upon  the  appear- 
aee  of  his  first  work,  assailing  the  faith  through  his  commentary,  1  wrote 

letter,  earnestly  entreating  him  not  to  publish ;  and  when  too  late  to 
inder  publication,  sought  to  point  out  to  him  wherein  he  had  taught 
oaias.  When  unable  to  convince  him,  I  referred  the  book,  and  our  corre- 
Nmdencc,  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  at  home,  who  met,  at  the  call  of 
«  late  Archbishop,  now  with  God,  to  consider  it.  Before  I  could  receive 
eir  answer,  the  death  of  the  beloved  Bishop  Mackenzie  compelled  me  to 
Ooeed  to  England.  I  there  received  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishops 
•Herally  in  the  course  which  I  had  pursued ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  your 
^  Bishop  shortly  after  me  in  England,  I  communicated  their  views  to 
■to.  At  the  same  time  I  entreated  him  to  meet  throe  of  the  most  eminent 
i^ops  of  our  Church,  who  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  confer  with 
Kn  on  his  arrival,  and  discuss  his  difficulties  with  him,  hoping  that  he 
i|^  thereby  be  induced  to  suppress  his  book  so  full  of  error.  lie  however 
iadined.  He  would  not  meet  more  than  one,  and  then  not  as  if  he  were  in 
ly  error,  but  only  as  a  common  seeker  after  truth.  At  that  time  he  had 
OC  pablished  his  open  assault  upon  the  Word  of  God;  but  hearing  that  he 
ad  printed,  for  private  circulation  in  the  colony,  a  work  reputed  to  be 
Depticai  in  its  tendency,  I  besought  him  not  to  put  it  forth  in  England 
ntil  he  had  met  and  discussed  his  views  with  the  Bishops.  But  this  also 
IS  declined,  and  the  work  was  published. 

Then  came  the  appeal  to  him  from  the  Bbhops,  resolved  upon  at  an 
MemUy  of  all  the  English,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Bishops,  sunmioned  by 
le  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  calling  upon  him  to  resign  a  post  which  he 
mid  DO  longer  with  honour  fill.  Then,  upon  his  refusal  to  resign,  their 
ihibition  of  him.  And  last  of  all,  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
ae  Clergy  of  this  Province,  the  trial,  and  the  condemnation. 

Xbse  was  allowed  for  the  Bishop  to  consider  his  position,  and  to  with- 
imWy  if  he  saw  fit,  the  teaching  which,  I  may  truly  say,  not  I  alone,  but 
IB  whole  Churchy  has  condemned. 
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All,  however,  has  heen  in  vain.  He  perseveres  in  maintaining  and  propft 
gating  heresies,  greater  and  more  numerous  than  have  ever  been  imputed  t 
a  Bishop  before ;  and  he  has  publicly  declared  that  he  will  treat  all  spiritmJ 
sentences  of  the  Church  as  a  nullity,  and  attempt  to  resume  the  exercise  d 
sacred  functions  and  government  over  the  Church  of  Gh)d,  without  re- 
nouncing his  errors,  and  without  being  restored,  either  by  the  MetropoZittt 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Should  he  carry  this  threat  into  execution^  not  only  will  the  dergj  lad 
the  faithful  laity  stand  aloof  from  him,  and  hold  no  conmiunion  with  hini; 
but  all  other  methods  having  failed,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
iiilHl  her  Lord's  command,  and  separate,  by  solemn  and  open  flentenee, 
from  the  communion  of  the  faith^l,  one  who  in  spirit  and  belief  \m 
already  separated  himself  from  them." 

Looking  at  this  histoiy  of  the  endeavours  made  to  bring  Dr.  ColeoBO 
to  a  better  mind,  no  one  can  charge  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown 
with  persecution  or  precipitancy,  if,  for  the  protection  of  the  Ghuich 
committed  to  his  charge,  he  finally  proceeds  to  pronounce  and  pub- 
licly to  promulgate  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  in  obedience 
to  the  Apostolic  command,  "  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  fini 
and  second  admonition  reject." 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TIIE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGA- 
TION OF  TIIE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  LINCGLI^- 

(FROM   A   CORBBSPOin>EXT.) 

To  bear  in  mind  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  our  country  when  thinly 
of  Missionary  effort  is  surely  wise,  and  tends  to  promote  that  love  of  ^ 
brethren  which  is  the  characteristic  and  duty  of  all  who  love  the  Go^ 
and  enter  into  its  spirit.  Christian  charity  b  not  narrowed,  rather 
contrary,  by  our  sometimes  localising  the  object  of  its  attention,  ^ 
considering  what  is  being  done  by  a  particular  province,  diocese,  dean^^ 
or  parish. 

Some  time  ago,  a  few  remarks  were  admitted  into  the  pages  of  ^^ 
Chronicle,  on  the  contributions  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  to  the  incom^^ 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Perhaps  the  work  of  tJ 
Society  may  be  assisted  in  some  small  degree  by  a  short  notice  of  ^ 
similar  work  of  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Lincoln,  during  1863,  as  m 
known  by  the  official  '<  Contribution  List "  put  forth  by  the  Society. 

The  diocese  of  Lincoln  embraces  the  two  counties  of  Lincoln 
Nottingham.  Nottingham  has  its  populous  towns  of  Newark  and  Nottic^i 
ham,  its  swarming  collieries  in  the  north,  and  its  factories  in  the  sou^ 
Lincolnshire,  the  second  in  area  of  the  counties  of  England,  has,  notwitA 
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Hi£Dg  its  wold  and  fen  districts,  several  towns  of  considerable  population  ; 
Ufe  its  newlj-discovered  large  tracts  of  iron  are  only  waiting  to  be 
dked.  To  help  the  Bishop  in  the  oversight  of  this  large  diocese,  there 
M  three  Archdeacons,  with  jurisdiction  over  districts  of  very  unequal 
stent  There  are  now  about  fifty-nine  deaneries,  the  number  of  these 
MdnQally  increasing  by  their  subdivision.  The  number  of  ''  churches  " 
ii  Kt  down  in  the  Society's  list  as  896,  and  the  number  of  benefices  in 
Bd[er^8  "  Church  Calendar"  is  stated  to  be  796,  or  about  one  hundred 
1m;  a  difierence  arising  from  the  frequency  in  this  diocese  of  consolidated 

Tbe  Society's  statement  informs  us  that  during  1863  the  diocese  of 
liDColn  contributed  the  sum  of  2,343/.  to  its  funds.  This  is  an  increase 
rf  nearly  5001,  over  the  previous  year,  and  of  250/.  over  the  year  before 
ftat,  when  the  depressing  influence  of  the  Lancashire  distress  had  not 
laade  itself  felt  in  iiie  country  generally.  The  average  annual  contribution 
d  muh  inhabitant  is  a  little  over  three  farthings,  and  every  thousand 
penoQD,  on  the  average,  send  3/.  6«.  A\d,  Any  one  may  easily  think  of 
aooe  neighbour  whose  entire  neglect  to  contribute  even  a  penny  pulls 
dcum  the  average;  and  a  parochial  clergyman  may  judge  whether  the 
reniUance  from  his  own  parish  be  above  or  below  the  average.  Verbum 
mL 

The  annual  increase  in  the  total  diocesan  remittance,  to  the  Society  is 
the  more  encouraging  when  we  consider  that  it  appears  to  be  owing  not  to 
uij  spasmodic  and  special  effort,  but  rather  to  the  quiet  working  of  those 
HJtter  principles  respecting  Missionary  effort,  which  it  is  hoped  are  making 
'•J  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  friends  of  Mission  work  in  their 
*xi  sphere,  whether  that  sphere  be  a  parish,  a  deanery,  or  a  family,  seem, 
1  many  coses,  to  bestir  themselves  more  actively,  and  this  without  putting 
'QiDscIves  at  all  out  of  their  place  :  a  happy  result,  due  in  great  measure 
*  an  improved  and  improving  organization.  And  let  us  hope  that  new 
Igaoizing  secretaries,  permitted  to  enter  into  the  labours  of  predecessors 
bo  had  to  contend  with  much  apathy  and  suspiciousness  towards  the 
Oftk,  will  not  only  make  a  good  start,  but,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  continue 
\m  gradual  improvement,  year  by  year,  until  Lincoln  distances  even 
sferd*  • 

One  encouraging  feature  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  remitting 
wreheM,  though  that  number  is  still  too  low,  being  44^  per  cent,  of 
le  whole  number.  The  increase,  too,  is  fairly  and  generally  distributed ; 
A  small  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  though  stationary  this  year,  has  in- 
eased  four  from  the  year  1861,  and  each  of  the  other  archdeaconries 
IB  likewise  increased,  though  only  one  of  them  gradually  from  year  to 
•r.  As  might  be  expected,  some  of  the  deaneries  have  increased  in 
18  respect,  and  some  decreased ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  comparison  is 
eanng,  especially  as  in  some  deaneries,  though  there  is  a  decline  in  the 
anber  of  remitting  churches,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  sum  remitted, 
id  only  seven  deaneries  have  altogether  declined  in  the  total  remittance, 
he  deanery  of  Walscroft  is  a  good  example  of  this ;  three  very  small 
pncoltural  parishes  have  failed,  and  two  additional  names  occur  in  the 
i,  while  three  of  the  older  parishes  have  sent  smaller,  and  four  have  sent 
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larger  remittances ;  the  result  of  all  this  being  that  the  whole  amount  sent:^  ^^ 
18  i5L  as  against  28/.  the  year  before.^  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  tbaliK^  ^^ 
the  increase  is  largely  owing  to  one  parish  which  had  a  good  "  oollectioD/"  "■*  ' 
and  sixteen  fresh  auriliaries — ^surely  yaluable  irrespective  of  mere  moue^)^^  :^, 
results — in  sixteen  children,  who  obtained  IGs.  2d,  May  there  not  be  ^  ] 
connexion  between  the  labours  of  the  children  and  the  better  collection  ? 

The  increase  of  collections  by  Missionary  Boxes,  and  of  other  sma 
amounts  obtained  by  means  scarcely  thought  of,  or  cared  about,  a  fe*' 
years  ago,  is  another  favourable  and  hopeful  sign  in  this  as  in  oth 
dioceses.  Herein,  perhaps,  we  may  have  learnt  wisdom  from  other 
ciations  claiming  to  have  a  Missionary  aim.  Thus,  in  one  parish  which 
been  well  worked  (by  comparison)  for  some  years,  there  has  been,  fto^czsom 
boxes  and  sums  under  four  shillings,  an  increase  of  12L,  within  Sd.  ZT  In 
another  (a  countr}')  parish,  the  vicar  put  forth  ''  a  special  appeal,"  whi»  ^f  icb 
produced  the  sum  of  21.  while  the  increase  of  the  year  in  the  amoi^cL^^ronl 
raised  by  that  parish  was  just  over  3/.  Is  not  this  an  example  whLf  .^Midi 
many  parochial  clergymen  may  imitate,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Society, 
income,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  happy  relations  between  pastor 
people?  There  is  also  an  entry  of  12^.  lOd,  for  interest.  This  sn 
the  recommendation  to  treasurers  of  associations  of  this  Society  to  ma^K.  .aak 
use  of  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks,  if  they  live  near  to  such ;  especii^9fc.Mll 
if  they  have  smaH  sums  on  hand  for  other  societies  also,  as  small  b(Edan'.«=^mc( 
of  all  being  deposited  over  1/.  might  be  obtained  so  as  to  bear  inter^^'^^res 
which  should  of  course  be  fairly  apportioned.  Perhaps,  if  collectors  i^f  in 
town-parish  would  each  bring  the  amount  of  their  collections  about  •  tl 

29th  of  each  month,  it  might  be  at  once  put  in  the  bank,  and  br-~^^rii: 
interest  from  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  following.  Nor  ou^.^i-vugl 
any  one  to  despise  the  amounts  because  very  small,  who  remembers  w  ii^^^whi 
Scxipture  says  of  giving  two  mites  and  one  cup  of  cold  water. 

As  specimens  of  what  may  be  obtained  by  small  sums,  several  entc^S^  -'^6 
may  be  quoted — such  as  thirteen  subscriptions,  6«.  2d. ;  in  another  paiL  -^  i'«&^ 
fifty-seven  donations,  19^.  lid.  Is  not  this  better  than  a  1^.  donat^'  -^^oa 
sent  to  the  office,  which  will  be  less  than  Ids,  lid,  net,  as  postage  of  ac- 

knowledgment, paper,  and  secretary's  or  clerk's  time  has  to  be  deduct^*^^^ 
And  besides,  the  one  donation  may  altogether  cease  at  any  time,  from         tie 
death  or  even  caprice  of  the  donor :  this  is  much  less  likely  to  be  the  c^s^^ 
with  the  whole  of  the  fifty-seven .    But  without  calculating  contingent  valcr^ 
how  happy  it  is  for  the  Church  of  England  that  she  has  clergy  in  "tJe 
sequesteml  country  haunts,  who  can  enlist  her  peasant  children  iMita 
practical  interest  in  her  service.    Another  case  is  that  of  a  town-parish,  ui 
which  the  amount  collected  in  the  year  rises  from  171,12s,  7d,  to  62^10t. 
while  the  number  of  guinea  subscribers  is  exactly  the  same  each  year^  and 
only  one  of  the  additional  subscribers  gives  more  than  ten  shillings.   The 
venerable  incumbent  of  a  country  parish,  whose  death  is  just  annouoeed 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  though  a  member  of  a  rich 
and  old  family  of  noble  rank,  was  not  ashamed  of  the  work  of  Missions. 

1  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  5/.  remitted  in  1863  was  collected  the  yctr 
before,  ao  that  the  amounts  really  stand  40/.  against  83/. 
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is  pariah,  beudes  his  own  and  other  ky  suhscriptions,  he  remitted 
iMaiptionB  of  half  a  crown  each,  two  of  1«.  6</.,  fourteen  of  1«., 
snbacriptionB  of  M.  each — ^the  aggregate  of  these  thirty-one  small 
tioviB  being  2/.  2s,  6d.  From  another  pariah,  which  appears  to 
i  resident  gentry,  and  where  the  rector's  is  the  only  large  sub- 
i,  2/.  12«.  is  obtained  from  fourteen  subscriptions  and  one  donation 
i.  each ;  twelve  subscriptions  and  two  donations  of  1$,  each ;  and 
acribcr  of  6d.  Those  agricultural  parishes  contrast  strongly  with 
corporate  market  town,  well  known  to  the  writer,  haying  only  one 
er,  who  gives  the  usual  guinea ! 

per-centage  of  remitting  churches  has  been  already  stated  as  44^ 
irly.  This  is  slightly  below  the  average  of  England.  One  cause 
ow  ayerage  is  the  marked  neglect  of  some  of  the  rural  deaneries, 
f  the  results  of  the  whole,  however  excellent  others  may  be,  are 
lown.  A  map  of  the  diocese,  each  deanery  coloured  according  to 
ion  in  this  good  work,  would  fix  attention  on  such  disparities,  and 
ame  time  please  children ;  it  would  show  every  variety  of  colour, 
id  red,  displaying  the  deanery  whose  remitting  churches  are  100 
•y  to  the  gloomy  shade  covering  its  laggard  neighbour,  whose  rate  is 
per  cent, 

ig  the  archdeaconries  separately,  that  of  Lincoln  is  a  good  first, 
r  juat  over  50|  per  cent. ;  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years,  when  one  or 
kward  deaneries  are  looked  up,  the  whole  archdeaconry  may  be. 
Feral  deaneries  are  already,  on  the  brighter  side  of  75  per  cent. 
Daea  second,  with  41 1,  and  in  the  rear  is  the  compact  archdeaconry 
»nti/)  of  Nottingham,  with  80^  per  cent.,  not  one  of  its  large 
s  contiuning  35,  and  ttoo  ddumly  under  30  per  cent  remitting 
I.  It  will  be  observed  that  Lincoln  archdeaconry,  which  is  quite 
loagfa  to  be  a  diocese,  is  over  the  average  of  England  generally, 
ontiguous  deaneries  stand  respectively  100,  86,  85  per  cent, 
Hbt  of  its  twenty-four  deaneries  stand  over  60.  In  some  of  these 
,  however  (it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind),  the  clergyman  is  the  only 
tfitiye  of  the  remitting  *^  church."  Nottingham  appears  to  be  the 
lit  of  the  diocese ;  none  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  there  are 

0  the  writer,  who  would  greatly  regret  to  say  this  to  cause  them 
u  Perhaps  they  could  say  whose  &ult  it  is ;  certainly  he  dares 
cm  the  statement,  it  is  not  wholly  theirs.  There  is,  whoever  be  to 
.  too  great  number  of  defaulting  churches  in  the  whole  diocese. 

1  Bishop  of  such  a  huge  diocese  time  to  think  of  the  matter,  he 
ten  be  grieved  to  reflect  that  if  he  visited  it  in  a  certain  order,  he 
id  one,  and  indeed  frequently  both,  of  every  two  parishes  he  came 
I  nothing  for  a  Society,  whose  principles  and  practice  entitle  it  to 
lort  of  all  sound-minded  Church-people.  Alas !  in  the  Lincoln 
BTen  rural  deans  are  to  be  found  who  discourage  it.  How  different 
liict  from  that  of  their  Bishop,  who  will  not  know  the  party  spirit 
'  are  successfully  tempted  to  carry  irith  them  in  their  work  for 

Dtly  more  care  has  been  taken  with  this  year's  report  of  sub- 
ii  he.  than  with  the  last,  which  contained  many  inaccuracies 

cvn.  D  D 
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through  not  distiDguishiDg  parishes  and  deaneries.  Eyen  this  year  tlion 
are  some  iDconsiAtencies,  as  in  one  case,  the  number  of  chardies  sendiB| 
remittances  is  given  as  nine,  while  particuLuv  are  elsewhere  given  i 
remittances  from  ten  parishes  in  that  deanery.  It  might  be  well  hereafkoi 
to  try  and  give  tlic  new  deaneries  in  each  diocese  when  that  can  be  doM^ 
and  also  the  date  of  sermon  or  meeting  in  all  cases.  In  the  **  Sommaij,* 
might  not  the  '<  Totals  "  be  put  directly  under  the  columna  they  repmoi^ 
and  the  four  columns  thus  obtained  be  used  to  express  the  numben  or 
amounts  of  the  previous  year  ?  The  figures  thus  standing  alongside  eteh 
other  would  often  "  speak  volumes," 

But  the  best  improvement  will  be  figures  expressing  largely  increnrf 
numbers  in  every  column,  except  that  of  expenses,  especially  if  with  Ail 
there  is  good  hope  further  of  an  increase  of  praying  friends  of  the  Sodetfi 
who,  though  glad  to  be  able  to  give,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  laigaly  gii% 
do  not  forget  that  the  work  in  which  they  are  thankfully  helping  is  on 
concerning  which  those  words  of  Scripture  may  be  quoted,  '<  Not  kf 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'' 

KT. 
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The  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Timet,  wiA 
reference  to  the  recent  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  police  ngud 
the  English  Church  Missions,  showing  that  they  were  not  provoked  kj 
any  rashness  or  imprudence. 

He  says  : — **  My  special  object  in  writing  is  to  vindicate  the  cbancter 
of  an  absent  friend,  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Curtis,  who  for  the  last  eight  yeankH 
occupied  the  very  difficult  position  of  senior  Missionary  of  the  Socidtfftt 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Turkish  capital.  Among  other  lugk 
qualifications  for  his  ofiice,  Mr.  Curtis  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  Ai 
gifts  of  prudence  and  caution.  The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  writing  fioB 
Constantinople  at  the  end  of  May,  says  : — '  It  is  impossible  to  speak  toe 
highly  in  praise  of  Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  rarely  seen  any  one  who  has  moie 
impressed  me  with  a  conviction  of  his  regular,  quiet,  unpretending,  muBr 
terrupted  attention  to  duty,  and  everything  connected  with  his  school  vA 
ministration  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.'  Such  a  man  is  not  likdj  ii 
preach  a  crusade  against  the  Prophet  in  the  streets  or  khans  of  Stambod- 
Mr.  Curtis,  however,  was  arrested,  though  soon  afterwards  dischaigedi  Ui 
meeting-rooms  closed,  and  sentinels  posted  at  the  doors. 

He  had,  however,  shortly  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  ft«i 
the  Ambassador,  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  (who  seems  to  have  exerted  Im/nit 
most  energetically  on  the  occasion),  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  '  poBfli 
authorities  had  found  nothing  to  which  they  could  object  among  the  boob 
and  papers  found  in  his  room.' 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  writing  to  the  Levant  Herald  to  vindicate  the  Mission- 
aries and  convei-ts  under  hb  own  superintendence  from  certain  imputatioo^ 
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'fimatical  zeal,  says  that  in  no  case  '  have  thcj  entered  upon,  still  less 
inTited/'  far  less  "  provoked  "  controversy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
stonatically  avoided  needless  discussion.  The  substance  of  their  ad- 
onBCfl  during  a  long  period  may  be  read  by  any  competent  inquirer. 
^,  as  to  our  school,  I  may  say  that  it  has  been  frequented  by  several 
(^lammedans,  adult  and  young ;  but  it  has  been  my  rule  to  bid  children 
ider  age  to  get  the  permission  of  their  parents  or  guardians  before 
eoming  regular  or  even  temporary  pupils ;  and  to  request  of  lads  under 
thority,  such  as  students  of  military  or  naval  colleges,  an  assurance  of 
5  consent  of  their  superior  ofiBcers.  If  you  can  name  any  day  during 
)  year  I  shall  most  probably  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  some  account  of 
tat  was  said  and  done  on  that  day,  and  to  give  you  the  number  of 
reonB,  adult  or  young,  who  were  present,  either  in  die  meeting-room  or 
the  flcfaool-room.'  The  above  simple  and  candid  statement  must  surely 
QTince  every  reader  that  the  Mission  of  the  Society  for  the  PropctgcUion 
the  Gospel  at  Constantinople  has  been  conducted  with  very  remarkable 
udenoe  and  circumspection ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
iflBiona  of  other  Societies  may  prove  themselves  equally  undeserving  of 
e  diarges  and  suspicions  to  which  they  have  beei)  subjected." 
The  steps  taken  by  the  British  Embassy  have  resulted  in  the  liberation 

but  four  out  of  the  six  Missionaries  known  to  have  been  put  in  custody 
.  Constantinople.     These  two,  the  Turkish  Government  affirms,  would  be 

danger  if  released,  but  it  offers  to  do  so  if  the  British  Embassy  would 
idertake  the  responsibility-^a  strange  proposition,  equivalent  to  a  refusal 
I  set  them  iree.  The  statement  of  some  journals  that  these  confessors 
"e  to  be  sent  as  a  compromise  to  a  British  consular  station  to  remain 
lere  awhile  under  Consular  protection,  appears  premature.  The  Times 
irrespondent  himself  regrets  that  in  this  disagreeable  affair  "  the  Turks 
Kfe  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,"  and  **  taken  action  without  consulting 
ifh  or  warning  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  interested  in  the 
iMBtion."  ''As  it  is,  lliey  have  been  obhged,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
iaawn  their  own  proceedings,  they  have  given  pretext  for  agitation,  and 
isiead  of  disposing  of  the  question  in  a  manner  favourable  to  themselves, 
vBj  leave  it  in  a  position  which  may  again  involve  them  in  difficulty." 

In  our  article  of  last  month  on  ''  The  English  Church  in  the  East,"  we 
Kik  DOtiee  of  the  request  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  at  Constantin- 
ople, that  he  would  ordain  an  Armenian  minister.  We  are  reminded  in 
eontemporary  that  the  ordination  of  an  Armenian  is  not  an  unprecedented 
ling.  **  Dr.  Tomlinson,  the  first  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  admitted  an  Ar^- 
leoian  to  the  orders  of  deacon  and  priest,  the  Eev.  Antonio  Tien ;  and 
!ie  present  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  paid  that  gentleman  the  compliment 
f  appointing  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  Ho  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
f  me  Malta  clergy ;  and  now,  in  Valetta,  he  is  constantly  seeking  oppor- 
mitieB  to  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects  with  the  Arabs  and  other  Eastern 
tnngers  who  visit  our  harbours  in  great  numbers,  and  who  gladly  avail 
hemfielves  of  intercourse  with  one  who  can  hold  edifying  converse  with 
hem  in  their  own  tongues.  From  his  lordship's  experience,  then,  of  the 
ihie  of  an  Armenian  by  birth  and  education,  as  an  English  priest,  the 
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Bishop  may  well  be  supposed  to  entertain  favourablj,  as  he  is  said  to  do^ 
the  application  made  to  him  lately  by  Armenians  at  Constantinople,  th%^ 
he  should  now  admit  to  the  grace  of  ordination  another,  who  ia  already  ^ 
minister  of  that  body.  The  present  application,  howcfrer,  is  not  exact^ 
analogous.  The  person  for  whom  ordination  is  sought  mW,  for  all  th^ 
appears,  remain  still  an  Armenian.  In  the  case  of  Bishop  Trowe^* 
Armenian-born  chaplain,  the  Armenian  has  become  thoroughly  inoorpor^^ 
into  the  Anglican  Church." 


THE  DIOCESAN   SYNOD  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Thb   Diocesan   Synod    of  Nova   Scotia  was   opened   in    the    Bisbc^p'i 
Chapel,  Halifax,  on  the  6th  of  July  last.     The  number  of  clergy  pre^eot 
was  43 ;  of  lay  delegates,  32.     The  Bishop  expressed  his  gratificatiois  at 
meeting  such  a  numerous  body  of  clergy  and  laity,  especially  after    tlie 
opposition  encountered  since  their  last  session,  and  he  congratidated  thm 
on  the  improvement  in  their  legal  position  and  prospects.     He  explitiiied 
the  course  he  had  taken  with  the  local  Parliament  in  consenting  to  the 
Act  it  had  recently  passed  for  defining  the  8tatu$  of  the  Synod ;  but   tint 
Act  was  only  an  instalment  of  what  the  Church  fairly  claimed.    In  tlie 
opinion  of  a  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Toronto,  comprising  some  diatio- 
guished  lawyers,  very  few  English  Acta  affect  the  Colonies,  not  even  the 
Act  of  Uniformity, — 14  Car.  II.  c.  4 ;  and  the  Privy  Council,  in  Mr. 
Long*s  case,  has  declared  that  the  law  is  extremely  doubtful  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Colonies.    A  further  Act  of  Legislature  was  therefore  required, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  from  the  difficultiea 
peculiar  to  their  position  as  an  unestablished  Branch  of  an  Established 
Church.     **  We  are  in  an  anomalous  position,  and  really  know  not  what 
we  can  do  and  what  we  cannot  do,  and  need  something  for  guidance.    ^^ 
want  doubts  cleared  up.     The  law  gives  other  bodies  power  to  control  not 
only  their  temporalities,  but  to  alter,  if  so  disposed,  their  constitotioDSf 
and  we  ask  for  much  less." 

His  lordship  thought  that  the  Council  did  not  intend  to  wrong  tho 
Church  ;  there  was  no  hostility,  only  they  were  influenced  by  the  statemento 
of  three  or  four  Churchmen  in  that  body,  and  of  the  waning  party  » 
persons  in  Halifax  who  still  ignored  and  opposed  the  Synod. 

His  lordship  then  alluded  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  despatch  to  too 
Governor  of  Capetown,  respecting  the  legal  authority  of  the  Synod  thflte. 
**  That  has  not  so  much  legal  authority  as  we  have.  It  is  merely  a  volao' 
tary  Association,  but  it  is  to  be  officially  recognised  as  representisg  ^ 
Anglican  Church.  The  Duke  moreover  states,  by  the  advice  of  the  ^^ 
lawyers,  that  a  Bishop  may  make  adherence  to  the  Synod  a  ocmditioii  <v 
ordination.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  clergy  would  sooner  or  later  be  hcooff^ 
into  union  with  it,  and  under  its  control.  . 

"  People  asked.  What  benefit  is  derived  from  Synods  ?  If  no  other  good 
is  done,  at  least  they  bring  the  clergy  and  laity  together,  and  tend  to 
increase  the  life  and  energy  of  our  paiishes."    His  Lordship  then  roao 
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irovBL  our  pages  the  Btatement  lately  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne^ 
At  a  meeting  at  79,  Pall  Mall,  of  the  benefits  which  had  resulted  from 
tile  legal  establishment  of  a  Synod  in  his  diocese. 

Jlis  lordship  continued,  **  The  Act  passed  implies  a  great  deal  more 
tliaji  it  states.  It  does,  in  some  respects,  more  than  the  Act  applied  for 
i^'oiild  haye  done.  This  Act  just  takes  <^  bodi/  already  existing,  and 
re^^gnises  its  status,  giving  the  powers  of  a  corporate  body,  and  establishing 
it  For  ever  as  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  last  clause  does 
aot  restrict  us — it  was  taken  from  the  Homan  Catholic  Archbishop's  Incor- 
poration Act." 

Among  the  matters  dealt  with  by  the  Synod,  were  the  voting  of  an 
fiwiciress  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  one  to  the  new  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  Kichard  G.  MacDonnell,  whose  conduct  in 
Cbiurch  matters  during  his  rule  of  South  Australia  our  readers  will  doubt- 
lesa  remember.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  latter  of  these  addresses, 
aa  presented  by  the  Bishop  and  Synod : — 

"  Your  Excellency  is  probably  aware  that  this  is  the  oldest  Colonial 
diooeee  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
<5eiitury  before  the  creation  of  this  see,  the  Church  of  England  was  by 
law  the  Established  Church  of  the  pronnce,  and  continued  to  be  so, 
until  the  year  1851,  although  at  that  date  the  Establishment  was  merely 
nominal,  unattended  by  any  substantial  advantages. 

We  have  no  reason  on  our  own  account  to  regret  that  this  invidious 
disfinction  has  been  cancelled,  and  we  are  quite  content  to  occupy  the 
positiou  lately  assigned  to  us  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  only 
dealing  that  since  we  enjoy  no  peculiar  privileges,  we  may  be  relieved 
from  the  restrictions  by  which  our  freedom  of  action  may  be  impeded,  and 
from  the  difficulties  to  which  we  may  be  subject  as  an  unestablished 
Branch  of  an  Established  Church. 

A  Diocesan  Synod  is  no  novelty  to  your  Excellency,  and  we  have  learned, 
With  much  satisfaction,  that  at  the  time  when  some  of  the  highest  English 
authorities  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  such  Synods  (now 
^i^ersally  recognised),  you  were  able  to  discover  the  merits  of  the  case, 
?J^d  from  the  first  countenanced  the  formation  of  a  Synod  in  your  late 
government.  We  trust  that  your  opinion  will  here  be  confirmed,  and  we 
^^  always  to  conduct  our  proceedings  in  such  a  spirit,  that  they  may 
^d  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  your  judgment  and  foresight,  and  that  in 
!i|^^H>rdanee  with  the  despatch  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
^loniea,  your  Excellency  may  be  able  to  '  recognise  the  Synod  officially ' 
^d  to  *  treat  it  as  being  what  it  virtually  is,'  the  representative  of  the 
"^glican  Church  in  Nova  Scotia." 

^Ilie  Halifftx  Church  Eecord  informs  us  that ''  His  Excellency  in  answer 
^tod  that,  while  in  his  official  capacity  he  must  regard  all  denominations 
^ike,  aa  an  individual  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  his  sted&st  at- 
J^chment  to  the  Church  of  England.  Upon  the  reference  in  the  address 
*^  his  support  of  the  Synod  at  its  commencement  in  the  Diocese  of 
^elaide,  ne  stated  that  he  had  perceived  that  in  a  new  country,  where  it 
^^  none  of  the  advantages  of  an  Establishment,  the  Church  of  England 
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could  not  compete  upon  equal  terms  with  the  denominations  surrounding 
it,  without  8uch  an  organization." 

It  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  *'  Church  Endowment  Fund "  fur 
Nova  Scotia  have  amounted  to  $52>000. 


HebuiDS  anU  Xotices. 


Ttn  Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  By  Mrs.  Smythe  ;  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Appendix,  by  Colonel  W.  J.  Smtthe,  R  A.;  late  EM. 
Commissioner  to  Fiji  O^ord  and  London :  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 
1864. 

Fiji,  or,  as  the  name  is  more  commonly  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  Yiti,  possesses  so  far  comparatively  less  interest  for  the 
English  Churchman  than  some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  as  it  forms  no  recognised  portion  of  our  Church's  missionaiy 
field,  and  has  no  immediate  political  connexion  wit]^  this  coontiy.  It 
was  expressly  excluded,  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes,  from  the 
Melanesian  group,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  who,  on  Apostolic 
principles,  preferred  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  r^ons  beyond,  and 
not  to  boast  in  another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  his  hand." 
The  Fiji  islands,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  for  several  years  past  a 
favourite  Mission-ground  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination ;  and  that 
community  may  be  fairly  proud  of  the  amount  of  success  which,  with 
many  drawbacks,  has  attended  on  !the  whole  the  labours  of  their 
zealous  and  devoted  Missionaries  there.  By  a  statement  in  their 
"Missionary  Notices"  (November  25th,  1862),  it  appears,  "Two 
Missionaries  have  charge  of  twenty^eight  islands,  on  which  are  ahont 
four  thousand  persons  meeting  in  class,  and  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
in  the  schools.  Our  system,"  it  is  added,  "  is  most  admirable  for 
setting  to  work  every  one  that  is  ^ble  and  willing  to  do  anything ;  ^ 
that  there  are  in  this  Circuit  twelve  hundred  native  agents  einplojw 
as  Assistant-missionaries,  Teachers,  Local  Preachers,  Exhorters,  Cate- 
chists.  Prayer  and  Class  Leaders."  While  fully  admitting  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  this  plan  of  turning  to  account  all  available  methods 
of  mutual  evangelization,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  presently,  hy 
an  extract  from  the  volume  now  before  us  for  review,  that  such  an 
indiscriminate  employment  of  authorized  religious  teachers  is  not| 
however,  without  counterbalancing  disadvantages  of  a  very  serious 
kind. 
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Moet  of  our  readers,  probably,  will  have  a  sufficiently  accurate 
Imowledge  of  the  geographical  character  of  these  islands,  and  of  the 
ethnological  features  of  the  aborigines.     These  latter  fully  share  the 
ferocity  and  cannibalism  peculiar  to  the  savage  inhabitants  of  all  the 
islands  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  180",  as  distinguished  from  those 
to  the  east.     Their  big  bushy  heads,  coarse  wild  countenances,  gigantic 
frames,  armed  with  the  terrible  club,  are  as  familiar  to  readers  of 
illustrated  "Travels"  as  the  tropical  character   of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  bright  lagoons  and  coral  reefs,  the  luxuriant  and  umbrella- 
like foliage,   the    yams,  bananas,   bread-fruit,    and  cocoa-trees,    the 
tremendous  hurricanes  and  thunder-storms.     Of  all  this  kind  of  local 
detail,  there  is  an  ample  store  of  graphic  description  in  the  very  inte- 
resting letters  to  friends  at  home  which  form  the  bulk  of  Mrs.  Smythe's 
volume,  made  still  more  vivid  by  "  chromo-lithographs  and  wood-cuts 
from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot."     Her  husband,  a  Colonel  in  the 
Eoyal  Artillery,  who  adds  a  valuable  introduction  and  appendices  to 
the  letters,  was  in  1860  deputed,  as  her  Majesty's  Commissioner,  to 
visit  and  report  on  the  commercial  and  political  advantages  offered  by 
the  Fiji  group,  in  case  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands,  tendered  by  the 
native  king,  should  be  accepted  by  her  Majesty.     Mr.  W.  T.  Pritchard, 
**  a  son  of  the  Kev.  George  Pritchard,  of  Tahitian  fame,"  had  "  busily 
urged  the  importance  of  this  offer,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer."     The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  took  up  the  question 
and  despatched  Colonel  Smy  the  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.   The  volume  before  us  is  not  the  least  valuable  fruit  of  his  inquiry. 
For  reasons,  into  the  merits  of  which  it  is  beside  our  present  purpose 
to  enter,  the  proffered  protectorate  was  eventually  declined.     But  since 
then,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  paragraph  which  has  gone  the  round  of 
the  newspapers,  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fiji  Islands  has  been  offered 
by  King  Thakombau  to  the  French  Governor  of  New  Caledoniii,  who 
has  provisionally  accepted  it.     A  private  letter  says  that  the  matter 
Was  arranged  on  the  part  of  the  Fijians  by  Messrs.  Swanston   and 
Brewer,  and  that  it  has  arisen  partly  from  a  feeling  of  soreness  against 
£ngland,  and  partly  from  disgust  at  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  who 
are  believed  to  have  influenced  Colonel  Smythe  in  his  recommendation 
that  we  shoidd  reject  the  proposed  protectorate."     It  is  but  just  to 
add,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  present  volume  which  leads 
to  the  supposition  of  an  undue  influence  on  any  part,  but  that  the 
decision  was  grounded  on  unbiassed  personal  observations;  while  it 
is  evident,  from  letters  from  Missionaries  on  the  spot,  published  in  the 
accredited  Wesleyan  organ,  that  whatever   opinions  in  the  matter 
^'cre  evinced  by  them,  must  have  boon  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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The  following  extiacta  describe  the  present  condition  tnd  method  of 
{he  Mission : — 

**  The  Missionaries  in  Fiji  belong  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Ekidety, 
In  the  year  1S35  they  first  established  themselves  at  Lakemba,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  small  islands  which  form  the  easteniy  or  windvrard,  division  of 
the  Group.     Three  years  later  they  boldly  penetrated  into  the  middle  of 
the  Group,  and  formed  a  station  at  Eewa,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Viti-levu.    At  present  there  arc  in  the  Islands  eleven  Missionaries^ 
two  training  masters,  and  one  Mission  printer,  all  either  from  England  or- 
the  colonies  :  and  the  native  staff  consists  of  ten  Assistant-missionaries,  and. 
several  hundred  local  preachers  and  school-teachers.     Until  a  chief  re- 
nounces heathenism,  very  little,  it  seems,  can  be  done  with  his  people.    1% 
has  therefore  been  the  constant  ])ractice  of  the  Missionaries  to  fix  their 
stations  near  the  dwellings  of  the  principal  chiefs,  however  undesirable  such 
localities  might  be  in  other  respects.     We  shall  probably  touch  at  all  the 
Mission  stations  in  the  coui-sc  of  our  cruise,  when  I  may  have  something 
more  to  tell  you  about  them.  .  .  . 

On  the  two  Sundays  that  we  have  spent  here  we  have  attended  the 
English  Wesleyan  service,  held  in  the  native  house  which  is  used  as  the 
schoolroom  during  the  week.     About  twenty  white  persons  were  present, 
including  four  of  our  crew.     The  Missionary  stationed  here  conducted  the 
service.     It  consisted  of,  first,  one  of  Wesley's  hymns ;  then  an  extempore 
prayer ;  then  another  hymn ;  followed  by  a  short  prayer,  and  a  long 
sermon.     We  returned  each  afternoon  to  witness  a  native  service.     From 
150  to  200  Fijians  were  present,  including  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  appeared  to  be  very  attentive,  and  when  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said 
they  all  repeated  it  in  a  pleasing  chant.     The  first  Sunday,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  native  Service,  a  couple  of  Fijian  converts  were  married. 
The  figure  of  the  bride  raised  an  involuntary  smile.     Over  a  neat-coloured 
calico  dress  an  immense  quantity  of  tapa,  or  native  doth,  was  wound  round 
her  body  until  her  shape  resembled  a  silkworm's  cocoon.    W^e  afterwards 
learned  that  this  tapa  was  the  dowry  she  was  bringing  to  her  husband,  to 
whom,  doubtless,  her  ample  proportions  appeared  in  no  wise  ridiculous. 
Before  we  left  the  schoolroom  the  half-caste  children  sang  '  God  save  the 
Queen'  and  some  hymns  very  prettily." — Pp.  20,  22,  23. 

The  abovo  is  not  tho  only  passage  which  serves  to  illustrate  the 
natural  love  of  religious  musical  recitation  and  ceremoniaL  For 
example : — 

"  Their  mode  of  singing,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  chanting,  i* 
very  curious.  They  keep  the  most  exact  time  with  their  hands,  and  often 
illustrate  their  songs  with  suitable  action  of  their  bodies. 

We  saw  a  very  pn>tty  example  of  this  one  evening  at  Kandavu.  All 
the  native  school-children  came  up  to  the  Mission-house  to  give  us  a  mcir, 
or  concert.  They  were  about  sixty  in  number,  and  they  came  bringing  for 
me  a  little  offering  of  yams,  sugar-cane,  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  thej  piled, 
Fiji  fashion,  in  a  small  heap  on  the  ground.  Forming  then  into  two 
'"^mnanics  of  three  rows  each,  thoy  sat  down  on  the  ground  fiicing  each 
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other.  The  mekes  consisted  of  short  songs  or  chants,  either  from  some 
Scripture  suhject,  or  some  event  which  had  recently  happened  on  the 
island.  These  thej  chanted,  clapping  their  hands,  howing  their  heads, 
and  moying  their  bodies  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  At  one  time  the  whole  six 
rows  would  put  their  heads  down  to  the  ground,  striking  it  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  then  all  rise  together,  and  the  chant  take  some  new  turn 
of  action.  One  of  the  songs  represented  the  meeting  of  Joseph  with  hiB 
brethren ;  another,  St.  Paul  raising  Tabitha  to  life  again  :  this  one  con- 
cluded very  abruptly  by  sixty  little  dark  figures  sitting  bolt  upright,  and 
chanting  *  Au  sa  mbula  1 '  (now  I'm  quite  well  again  I)  The  Mission 
horse,  the  only  one  the  children  had  oyer  seen,  was  the  subject  of  another 
Teiy  lively  song :  they  all  got  on  their  knees  and  imitated  the  action  of 
the  horse  with  great  spirit.** — Pp.  55,  56. 

Again,  especially : — 

'*  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  wo  attended  a  native  Service  in  the 

great  chapel.     It  was  nearly  full,  and  a  strange  and  pleasing  sight  it  was 

to  see  these  people  all  seated  on  the  ground,  quietly  listening  to  the  read- 

ing  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  or  to  hear  them  chant  a 

prayer  or  hynm.     When  they  pray  they  fall  down  on  their  hands  and 

^ees  ;  they  also  make  this  reverence  on  first  coming  into  the  chapel.    On 

One  occasion  I  saw  a  woman  at  prayer  in  this  position  with  her  little  child 

playing  on  her  back." — P.  31. 

The  "great  chapel"  itself  is  described  at  page  29,  with  an  accom- 
t>ajiying  illustration : — 

**  We  found  ourselves  in  front  of  the  great  chapel  which  Thakombau, 
«kfter  he  became  a  Christian,  had  built.     It  is  really  a  noble  work  of  art, 
^.nd  would  shame  many  a  building  at  home  of  more  pretensions.     It  is 
100  feet  long,  46  feet  high,  and  40  feet  wide.     The  roof  is  very  highly 
'pitched,  and  the  extremities  of  the  ridge-pole  which  project  at  each  end 
\)eyond  the  gables  are  thickly  encrusted  with  white  cowrie  shells.     Inside, 
'the  ridge-pole  is  supported  on  five  huge  trunks  of  trees,  fixed  in  the 
ground  at  equal  intervals ;  smaller  stems  form  the  uprights  of  the  walls 
«nd  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  the  intervals  between  being  filled  in  with 
bamboos  and  reeds.     Perhaps  the  most  curious  thing  in  this  building  is 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  all  its  parts  are  tud  together.     Sinnet  (a 
Tcry  strong  cord  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut)  takes  the 
place  of  nails,  and  binds  fast  everything,  largo  or  small.     These  tyings  are 
BO  artistically  made  that  they  are  quite  ornamental.     Many  of  the  tree- 
stems  are  further  decorated  by  being  entirely  fluted  with  dry  reed-stalks, 
which  are  bound  on  with  fine  sinnet ;  and  in  some  places  different  coloured 
sinnet  is  used  to  form  handsome  patterns  over  the  reeds.     All  is  genuine 
ornament,  no  two  patterns  being  exactly  alike.     The  building  is  lighted 
by  the  doorways,  which  are  simple  openings  closed  by  mats  raised  or  let 
down  at  pleasure.    The  chapel  has  tbus  the  advantage  of  bemg  always 
open."— P.  29. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  tlio  qnestionable  employment  of  half- 
taaght  natives  as  authorized  and  official  teachers ;  the  following  extracts 
serve  to  illustrate  and  justify  our  meaning : — 

*'  The  men  often  become  Teachers  and  Local  Preachers,  and  on  Sundays 
may  he  seen  dressed  in  a  clean  white  shirt,  hlack  cravat,  a  few  yards  of 
tapa  wrapped  round  the  body,  a  hook  in  the  hand,  and  perhaps  under  one 
arm  that  much  prized  and  useful  ornament,  an  umbreUa !  Sometimes  a 
light  black  alpaca  coat  is  added  to  the  above  costume,  and  happy  is  the 
wearer  if  he  can  complete  his  toilet  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  I  Thus 
equipped,  he  sets  out  on  his  day's  occupation  to  preach  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  .  .  . 

Fiji  is  not  without  her  popular  preachers.  A  few  Sundays  ago,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  local  preachers  officiated  in  the  native  chapel  here. 
The  subject  he  selected  for  his  discourse  was  the  vanity  of  riches.  Of 
course,  in  addressing  a  congregation  using  and  desiring  the  scantiest  of 
clothing,  and  scarcely  one  of  whom  had  ever  seen  a  piece  of  money,  it 
would  have  been  as  little  profitable  to  speak  of  the  worthlessncss  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  of  a  store  of  fine  garments.  His  eloquence,  however,  was 
not  to  be  stayed  for  want  of  an  illustration.  To  the  mind  of  a  Fijian  the 
grandest  idea  conceivable  of  wealth  and  power  is  represented  by  a  man-of- 
war  (made  a  native  word,  as  manauKz),  And  the  preacher  in  a  burst  of 
rhetoric  told  his  hearers  that  though  they  should  possess  Jifty  manaipos, 
without  being  truly  lotu  it  would  profit  them  nothing. 

There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  simplicity  and  apparent  inconsistoicy  in 
the  conduct  of  the  local  preachers  and  teachers,  due  no  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  yet  imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  new  religion.     At 

Lakemba,  a  lawless  white  man,  an  American,  named  Q ,  had  shot  and 

carried  off  a  pig  belonging  to  a  native.  The  people  being  Christians,  in- 
stead of  retidiating,  asked  their  teacher  Obadiah  to  go  and  remonstrate 

with  Q .     Obadiah  put  on  his  black  coat,  went  to  Q *s  house,  and 

with  much  earnestness  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  wrong  and  injustice  he 
had  been  guilty  of ;  and  concluding  by  saying,  '  Just  make  the  case  your 
own :  suppose  a  Fijian  hod  killed  and  carried  off  a  pig  of  yours,  what 
would  your  feelings  be  ? '  Q ,  who  had  listened  with  the  most  re- 
spectful attention  to  Obadiah's  exhortation,  replied  that  he  felt  very  grate- 
ful to  him  for  so  kindly  coming  to  speak  in  the  manner  he  had  done,  and 
that  he  now  saw  his  conduct  in  quite  a  new  light :  '  but'  fhe  added,  after 
a  pause)  '  the  pig  is  now  dead  and  we  cannot  bring  it  to  life  again,  shall 
we  throw  it  out  and  let  it  go  to  waste  ?  or,  as  it  is  just  baked  and  you  have 
not  breakfasted,  shall  we  not  sit  down,  and  you  will  ask  a  blessing  ? '  (put- 
ting on  a  serious  face).     Obadiah,  taken  by  surprise  by  Q 's  penitence 

and  the  compliment  paid  to  his  own  clerical  functions,  and  swayed  perhaps 
a  little  by  the  irresistible  love  of  all  Fijians  for  roast  pork,  bowed  lus  head 
and  reverentially  said  a  long  grace,  after  which  the  two  set  heartily  to  work 
on  the  pig.  When  he  had  eaten  as  much  as  he  could,  Obadiah  went  off 
complacently  to  report  to  his  Missionary  the  success  of  his  labours  as  a 

reprover  of  evil,  and  was  as  much  amazed  as  confounded  when  Mr. 

exclaimed,  *  What!  and  so  you've  shai*ed  the  stolen  pig!'  "—Pp.  15G— 158. 
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We  must  conclude  "with  a  lengthened,  but  very  interesting  and 
important^  "  somming  up  "  of  the  writer's  missionary  experience  : — 

**  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that  the  Weslejan  Missionaries  had 
established  themselyes  some  five-and-thirtj  years  ago,  in  the  Friendly  or 
Tonga  Islands ;  whence,  a  few  years  later,  they  boldly  made  an  entrance 
into  the  larger  Group  of  Fiji.  In  both  places  they  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful ;  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tonga,  20,000  in  number,  and 
about  60,000,  or  one-third  of  the  population  of  Fiji,  being  now  professing 
Christians. 

The  Missionaries  in  Fiji  confine  their  efforts  almost  entirely  to  imparting 
religious  instruction,  making  little  or  no  attempt  to  teach  the  arts  of 
cirilized  life.    They  have  neither  fields,  nor  gardens  properly  so  called,  and 
their  houses  formerly  were,  and  the  greater  number  still  are,  only  native 
dwellings  of  a  better  description.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  mechanical  arts  involves  a  very  considerable  expense,  and  if 
religious  and  industrial  education  cannot  be  combined,  the  former  should 
undoubtedly  have  the  precedence.     It  is  natural,  too,  where  subscribers  to 
Mission  Sodeties  are  so  expectant  of  highly-coloured  reports,  and  so 
clamorous  for  a  yearly  tale  of  converts,  that  the  Missionaries  should  rather 
direct  their  efforts  to  collect  recruits  than  to  train  soldiers. 

In  insisting  that  all  its  Missionaries  should  be  married,  the  Wesleyan 

Society  has,  it  appears  to  us,  not  acted  wisely ;  for  this  rule  not  only 

occasionally  leads  to  hastily-formed  and  unsuitable  unions,  but  adds  an 

extra  burden  of  care  and  anxiety  to  the  sufficiently  heavy  duties  of  the 

missionary ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  expense  which  is  thereby 

incurred.     Doubtless  the  example  of  a  Christian  household  is  not  ¥rithout 

a  wholesome  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  natives ;  but  why  not  also  leave 

room  for  a  few  devoted  men  and  women  who  would  be  willing  for  a  season 

to  forego  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  home-life,  and  give  themselves 

entirely  to  the  work  of  evangelization  ?     The  Missionary's  wife  cannot, 

either,  take  any  considerable  share  in  the  labours  of  her  husband,  as  her 

time  is  of  necessity  chiefly  spent  in  household  matters,  and  in  the  care  and 

training  of  her  children,  who,  from  the  time  that  they  begin  to  understand 

the  native  language,  (which  they  do  before  they  can  speak  English,)  durst 

not  be  left  with  the  half-reclaimed  domestics  without  imbibing  much  that 

is  extremely  hurtful  to  their  tender  minds. 

There  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  the  outward  appearance  of  the 

Ohristian  natives  and  that  of  their  still  heathen  brethren ;  the  clothing 

^itUe  as  it  is)  and  the  absence  of  the  fantastic  and  horrible  adornments  of 

savage  life  have  probably  much  to  do  with  this,  but  there  is  also  a  visible 

improvement  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  and  in  particular, 

you  miss  the  wild  rolling  eye  of  the  regular  heathen.     At  the  same  time 

it  appears  to  us  that  these  converts  presume  a  good  deal  on  their  profession 

of  Christianity,  and  are  not  a  little  forward  and  self-sufficient— defects 

which  seem  to  be  principally  due  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  the 

office  of  local  preacher,  which  tends  to  foster  vanity  in  ignorant  minds ; 

indeed,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  lovc-fcasts,  class-meetings,  and 

similar  parts  of  the  Wesleyan  system,  all  act  in  the  same  direction. 
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In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  of  all 
the  NoDConformist  Societies  with  whose  missions  we  are  acquainted,  the 
Weslcyan  Methodist  Society  has  done  most  good.  It  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent code  of  discipline,  great  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  general  uniformity 
in  the  details  of  its  instruction  and  management.  In  these  respects  it 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  Independents  as  represented  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  whose  agents  not  only  in  the  same  group,  but 
even  on  the  very  same  island,  may  be  inculcating  different  observances. 

But  while  giving  all  due  honour  and  credit  to  other  religioua  bodies,  the 
conviction  has  been  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds  that  in  nothing  more 
decidedly  than  in  missionary  work  does  the  Church  of  England  show  her 
superiority.  When  we  speak  of  a  Church  Mission,  however,  we  mean, 
not  a  few  scattered  clergymen  doing  a  little  good  here  and  there,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  separated  from  them  by  half  the  globe, — but  a 
mission  complete,  with  a  Bishop  at  its  head.  The  presence  of  a  Bishop, 
independently  of  its  necessity  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  rites  peculiar  to  the  office,  possesses  the  greatest  advantages 
in  giving  unity  and  direction  to  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries,  in  pro- 
viding for  their  employment  according  to  their  several  qualifications,  and 
in  admitting  of  the  ready  introduction  of  such  changes  as  new  circum- 
stances may  require.  One  great  cause  why  people  do  not  subscribe  more 
liberally  to  missions  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the  money 
given  is  not  usefully  expended,  and  that  they  do  not  exactly  know  where 
it  goes.  Again,  the  cost  of  missions  must  generally  be  great,  and  many 
expenses  which  local  necessities  render  absolutely  indispensable  will  appear 
extravagant  in  the  eyes  of  subscribers  at  home.  Now  all  this  mistrust  is 
removed  by  a  mission  having  at  its  head  a  man  of  eminence  and  tried 
judgment,  who  is  responsible  for  its  entire  management.  A  further  and 
noticeable  advantage  in  a  complete  episcopal  mission  is  its  stability.  A 
native  See,  once  formed,  is  for  ever  in  communion  and  fellowship  with  the 
Church  of  England  throughout  the  world  ;  while  the  Dissenting  Societies 
may  sink  as  rapidly  as  they  liave  risen,  and  then  their  Missionaries  being 
withdrawn,  their  converts  will  either  relapse  into  their  former  heathenism 
or  become  very  degenerate  Christians. 

To  the  South  Sea  Islanders  the  presence  of  a  bishop  would  be  specially 
acceptable,  as  they  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  kind  of  rule  without  a  chief 
at  its  head.''— Pp.  172—175. 

1.  The  Selection  and  Training  of  Missionaries.     A  Paper  read  at  the 
Church  Congress,  July,  1862.     By  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Philipps. 

2.  The  Supply  of  Ministers  for  the  Colonial  and  Missionary  Church.  Head 
at  the  Church  Congress,  October,  1863,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Hesset,  D.C.L, 

3.  St  Augustine's  College  Calendar,     Spring,  1864. 

4.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Bath  and  Wells  Missionaty  Candidates^  Associa- 
tion.    1863. 

That  branch  of  missionary  work  which  is  concerned  with  the  calling 
out,  education,  and  training  of  missionary  labourers,  is,  year  by  year, 
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assmning  greater  and  more  distinct  prominence.  This  is  another 
healthy  sign  of  the  growing  faithfulness  of  the  English  Church  in  dis- 
charging this  part  of  her  Lord*s  great  commission. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  movement,  now  so 
baj^ily  in  progress,  for  calling  labourers  for  the  vineyard  out  of  the 
class  of  promising  young  men  who  would  not  ordinarily  be  presented 
with  any  providential  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  at  home. 

A  great  test  of  sincerity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the 
hardships  of  the  missionary  work  abroad  that  such  are  called  to  enlist ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  which  are  daily  multiplying  for  the 
economical  education  and  training  of  such  missionary  candidates  render 
It  far  more  easy  to  secure,  out  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes, 
^odly  and  able  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.     A  double  benefit 
is  thus  secured.     Not  only  is  the  supply  of  Missionaries  and  clergy  for 
foreign  service  largely  increased,  but  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the 
oninistry  of  the  Church  and  the  great  bulk  of  its  members  is  cemented. 
lEvery  missionary  candidate  selected  from  these  classes  interests,  in  a 
TQOst  direct  and  personal  manner,  a  large  circle  of  relations  and  friends 
in  the  Church's  missionary  work.     The  happy  result  is  obtained  of  a 
clergy  raised,  by  careful  training  and  discipline,  to  the  liigh  level  of 
missionary  work,  from  out  of  the  lower  strata  of  English   society. 
Even  the  mitred  head  may  in  due  time  emerge  from  out  of  the  work- 
shop and  the  factory,  while  it  will  not  cease  to  be  raised  also  in  courts 
and  palaces.     K  the  Church  of  England  is  to  retain  her  character  as 
the  nation's  Church,  her  clergy  must  be  replenished  from  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  nation.     This  result,  we  conceive,  can  most  safely  be 
attained,  with  security  against  lowering  the  tone  of  clerical  piety  and 
learning,  by  drawing  largely  upon  the  class  of  religious  young  men 
who  now  seem  to  furnish  the  largest  number  of  our  missionary  candi- 
dates, and  by  their  careful  education  and  training  in  missionary  colleges, 
in  preparation  for  ordination. 

The  publications  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  all  give 
pleasing  testimony  to  the  progress  of  this  movement,  while  they  prove 
that  it  is  at  present  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  a  just  reproach  yet 
needs  to  be  wiped  off  from  the  Church  of  this  great  nation. 
Well  does  Mr.  Philipps  remark  : — 

"  Our  own  Church  in  Christian  England  and  Wales  has  about  18,000 
pastors,  and  these  are  found  too  few ;  the  missionary  clergy  of  our  two 
great  Missionary  Societies,  sent  forth  to  evangelize  well-nigh  a  would, 
number  only  687 !  The  students  in  our  two  home  missionary  colleges  do 
not  amount  to  100.  St.  August ine*s  has  only  42,  Islington  not  more 
than  55.  Such  is  the  Propaganda  of  our  English  Church  !  I  am  not 
unmindful  that  we  have  also  some  few  colonial  colleges." 
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Again: — 

**  That  Uniyersity  men,  and  men  of  gentle  birdiy  make  the  beat  Minioii- 
jies  we  cannot  for  one  moment  doubt ;  the  better  the  material  the  better 
iie  MiBoionarj.  Ab  jet,  howeyer,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  hafe  not  sap- 
plied  their  due  quota  for  the  Church's  work  abroad.  'With  some  most 
bright  exceptions,  their  sons  have  not  hastened  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
agamst  the  mighty.  The  SociHy  f<yr  the  Propagation  of  the  ^oipef  lately 
founded  fou^  Exhibitions,  two  at  Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge,  of  the 
Talue  of  150^.  per  annum,  for  those  graduates  who  desired  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  India.  A  day  of  election  was 
fixed  and  announced,  but  not  one  single  candidate  in  either  UniTersity 
appeared.  .  . .  We  must  turn  our  eyes  elsewhere,  and  beat  up  recmita  in 
other  quarters.  We  must  go  to  other  classes  of  society,  and  ^ee  what 
they  ifill  give  us.  Here  lies  an  almost  untilled  field — supplies  aa  yet 
hardly  drawn  upon  at  all.  Dissent  has  found  in  the  middle  claaa  her 
preachers  and  emissaries :  in  the  great  influential  middle  class  haa  lain 
hitherto  her  strength.  Hero  she  has  found  men  of  great  eameatneaa  and 
power  and  vigour ;  men  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  Christ.  Here 
wo  shall  find  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  for  missionary  work.  Here 
is  an  opening,  a  vent  for  young  and  ardent  minds  eager  to  do  God's 
work.  They  are  ready  to  work  for  the  Church  if  the  Church  will  let 
them.  If  she  won't.  Dissent  will.  ...  An  eminent  colonial  bishop  of  our 
Church  well  said, '  The  great  difficulty  of  the  English  Church  waa  to  get 
across  the  counter.'  Here  seems  a  way  of  getting  them  to  come  acroea 
the  counter  to  us.'' 

Nor  is  Mr.  Philipps  one  of  those  who  are  contented  to  theorise  or 
such  a  subject.  He  established,  in  the  year  1860,  a  Mission-Honse  ui 
his  parish  at  Warminster,  for  supplying  a  most  serious  want,  which  at 
tliat  time  was  found  to  exist,  of  a  place  of  preparation  for  misaionaiy 
candidates  previous  to  tl^  age  of  twenty — ^before  which  time  it  is  not 
desirable  that  they  should  enter  at  St  Augustine's.  Of  its  results  be 
was  enabled,  in  April,  18G3,  thus  to  write  :-— 

''  As  a  separate  institution,  the  Mission  House  works,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  well ;  our  present  pupils  are  of  ages  varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
tlirce,  and  they  are  of  many  classes  of  society.  We  have  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  of  an  ironmonger,  of  a  publican,  a  farmer,  a  master  mariner, 
a  professor  of  French,  and  a  surgeon.  .  .  .  There  are  at  present  thirteen. 
Four  have  already  left  us — one  for  Codrington  College,  Barbados ;  two 
for  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury ;  and  one  for  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary College  at  Islington. 

Wo  have  good  ground  for  stating  that  upwards  of  twenty  devoted 
clergymen,  in  various  parts  of  England,  have  been  found  to  follow  the 
exa]ni>lo  of  the  Kev.  J.  £.  Philipps,  and  of  the  Eev.  C.  D.  Goldie  of 
Colingbrook,  uiul,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  to  assist  in 
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the  training  of  missionary  candidates,  by  receiving  them  at  their  own 
houses,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  tuition  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to 
make  their  effort  all  but  a  pure  gift 

Dr.  Hesset's  paper  is  a  careful  and  interesting  conspectus  of  all  that 
has  been  done,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  supply  a  ministry,  and 
especially  a  native  ministry,  for  our  colonial  and  missionary  Churches. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  260  clergy  have  been  trained  expressly 
for  missionary  work,  in  the  College  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society^ 
at  Islington,  since  its  foundation  in  1827  ;  and  100  at  St.  Augustine's, 
since  1848.     In  proportion,  also,  to  the  increase  of  the  colonial  episco- 
pate has  been  the  increase  of  natives  of  the  colonies  and  native  Chris- 
tians, converted  &om  among  the  heathen,  who  have  been  ordained 
abroad.    We  believe  the  diocese  of  Madras,  which  now  numbers  thii-ty- 
eight  native  clergy  on  its  roll  of  Missionaries,  bears  the  palm  in  this 
important  respect. 

The  "  Calendar"  of  St.  Augustine's  for  1864  presents  us  with  a  goodly 
list  of  thirty-one  English  and  three  native  students,  now  in  residence^ 
xn  addition  to  the  hundred  who  are  now  labouring  in  all  parts  of  the 
^virorld.  It  also  enimierates  no  less  than  seventeen  English  dioceses^ 
leaving  Missionary  Candidates*  Associations,  which  tlius  become  the  best 
feeders  of  the  noble  institution  at  Canterbury,  viz. : — Bath  and  WeUs, 
Chester,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Hereford,  Lichfield, 
^incoln,  London,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Eoches- 
r,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  York.  Of  these,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield, 
^oid  Salisbury  have  nearly  as  many  branch  associations  as  there  are 
curchdeaconries.  The  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  appears  to  have  an 
association  for  each  deanery,  in  connexion  with  a  central  diocesan  com- 
:xnittee  at  Wells. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  terms  of  the  last  report  of  this  associa- 
tion, this  subdivision  of  associations  in  a  diocese  seems  to  work  well 
and  to  produce  a  generous  rivalry  in  all  parts  of  the  diocese.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  within  the  short  space  of  four  years,  the 
Bath  and  WeUs  association  is  able  to  report  that  four  of  its  candidates 
have  been  ordained,  and  are  now  at  work  abroad  j  that  it  has  eight 
now  in  training,  and  three  more  under  application — all  Somersetshire 
men ;  and  none  of  whom,  in  all  human  probability,  would  ever  have 
offered  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  but  for  the  existence 
of  this  association.  With  such  encouragements  around  us,  we  hope 
speedily  to  see  the  day  when  every  diocese  in  England,  if  not  every 
archdeaconry,  will  have  its  own  Missionary  Candidates'  Association,  and 
when  not  less  than  one  hundred  trained  Missionaries  will  be  sent 
from  England  annually,  for  the  work  of  Christ  abroad. 
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An  Address  delivered  to  the  Members ,  of  the  Church  of  England :  By 
the  Bishop  of  Stdnet,  February  23,  1864,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
return  to  his  Diocese  after  a  visit  to  England.     Sydney :  Cook. 

This  address  has  all  the  interest  that  belongs  to  anything  which  shows 
us  to  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  As  in  secular  matters  we  are  generally 
interested  to  see  what  foreigners  think  of  us,  and  in  looking  at  a  foreign 
newspaper  or  periodical  often  turn  first  to  the  notices  of  England,  so 
we  believe  that  the  impressions  of  an  Australian  Bishop  wiU  be  read 
with  considerable  interest^  showing  us  the  appearance  which  we  bear, 
in  spiritual  matters,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  though  not  foreigners, 
are  by  circumstances  strangers  to  us,  and  who  can  observe  our  growth 
or  our  decline  with  more  facility  than  belongs  to  us  who  daily  live 
and  move  amongst  the  things  which  we  desire  to  estimate.  We  have 
no  reason,  in  the  present  instance,  to  complain  of  the  tone  of  our 
visitor's  remarks,  nor  do  we  observe  in  this  address  any  lack  of  due 
discrimination,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  still  greater  compliment. 

The  Bishop  of  Sydney  was  pleased  with  the  progress  which  the 
Church  had  made  in  London  : — 

"  In  the  metropolis  I  was  struck  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
able  men  amongst  the  clergy.  On  every  side  good  appointments  had 
been  made.  The  churches  which  I  attended  were  all  full.  Whether  in 
the  most  crowded  part  of  Westminster,  where  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has 
built  and  endowed  a  church,  or  in  the  suburbs,  or  in  Stepney,  or  Hamp- 
stcad,  or  the  Kegeut's  Park,  everywhere  the  same,  the  churches  filled. 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  were  overflovring  at  the  evening 
services.  The  latter  is  the  most  beautiful  sight  of  the  kind  I  ever 
beheld." 

And  here,  again,  is  the  impression  left  upon  his  lordship's  mind  by 
the  external  appearance  of  religion  throughout  England  : — 

''  This  spirit  of  Church  building  and  of  Church  restoration  pervades  the 
whole  country.  Cathedrals — Worcester,  Hereford,  Chichester,  Lichfield, 
Carlisle,  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  the  last  by  the  munificence  of  one  indi- 
vidual, Mr.  Guinness;  parish  churches,  in  the  large  country  towns, 
village  churches  innumerable — give  evidence  of  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  individuals  or  of  parishes.  I  assisted  at  the  laying  of  a  founda- 
tion stone  for  a  Church  in  a  densely  populated  part  of  Liverpool,  of  which 
the  site  had  been  presented  by  one  of  the  members  for  the  county,  at  a 
cost  of  2,000/.  My  first  act  in  my  former  parish  of  Edgehill  was  of  a 
similar  kind ;  the  church  was  the  fifth  in  a  district  where,  when  I  first 
took  charge  of  it,  there  was  only  one.  In  the  only  three  parishes  with 
which  in  my  ministry  in  England  I  was  connected,  the  same  work  has 
been  going  on;  new  or  restored  churches,  new  schools,  more  clergy — 
evidences  of  sound,  satisfactory  progress,  and  of  spiritual  good. '  Then 
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never  iras  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  England  in  which  Bor 
mudi  was  beuig  done  for  the  supply  of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  I  am' 
wdl  aware  that  erils,  great  evils  exist — nay,  may  connect  themselves  with 
this  Tery  movement.  Church  buildings  may  hJB  undertaken  from  other 
motiTeB  than  from  a  desire  to  edify  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  no  one  can 
contrast  the  miserable  apathy  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  century/ 
with  the  spirit  which  now  pervades  the  land,  without  rejoicing  at  the 
change.'^ 

Yet  he  does  not  fail  to  observe  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  ordination,  though  this  he  looks  upon,  and  we  trust  rightly, 
<B  a  temporary  evil,  and  one  which  may  easily  be  set  right ;  he  looks 
boldlj  in  the  face  the  unsettling  tendency  of  much  of  the  popular 
^elilgioas  teaching  of  the  day,  and  he  certainly  paints  in  the  darkest 
Colours  (darker,  we  venture  to  believe,  than  even  the  dark  reality)  the 
v^ietched  condition  of  our  great  metropolis  in  the  matter  of  attendance 
^pon  public  worship  ;  for  we  read,  "  and  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  as  represented,  that  when  all  places  of  worship — cathe- 
<3jralSy  churches,  chapels,  schoolrooms  and  even  theatres — are  filled,  not 
X^OTB  than  three  persons  in  a  hundred  attend  a  place  of  worship  at 
Undoubtedly,  if  all  were  filled,  this  would  be  far  from  the  truth  > 
ixit,  unfortunately,  we  know  too  well  what  the  popularity  of  Bishop 
preaching  prevented  him  from  perceiving,  that  existing  Houses 
God  are  very  far  from  full ;  and  yet,  even  so,  we  trust  that  his  lord- 
sliip's  figures  are  excessiva 

We  could  easily  quote  more  from  the  Bishop^s  address ;  there  are,  as 

xnigbt  have  been  expected,  expressions  and  sentiments  in  which  we 

csannot  concur,  though  we  desire  to  repeat  our  satisfaction  and  grati- 

"bide  for  the  tone  of  the  whole.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Bishop 

'Keoognises  a  fact,  tardily  acknowledged,  yet  inevitably  certain,  that  the 

Oolonies  must  look  mainly  to  themselves  to  supply  the  living  agents 

'y/rho  are  to  minister  to  their  own  spiritual  wants.     And  we  are  happy 

%o  observe  that  there  is  none  of  that  narrowness  of  spirit,  in  dealing 

^th  the  question  of  Church  Synods,  which  has  disgraced  the  writings 

and  the  speeches  of  many  well-meaning  persons  at  home. 

We  must  conclude  with  a  passage  which  will,  we  trusty  have  the 
efifect  of  encouraging  our  readers  to  maintain  their  interest  in  one  of 
the  most  useful  devices  of  recent  years : — 


u 


The  Mandiester  Congress,  held  in  the  magnificent  Free  Trade  Hall, 
a  wonderful  sight.  One  thousand  clergymen  from  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  present.  A  vast  number  of  spectBtors,  male 
and  female,  attended  the  sittings,  which  were  held  three  times  a  day  for. 
part  of  three  days.  At  the  evening  meetings  five  thousand  persons  were 
present.    The  proceedings  commenced  with  service  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
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VI  liistorioal  semioii  by  the  Dean  of  CludieBtery  Dr.  Hiook.  Tlw  BMippey^ 
of  the  diocese  presided ;  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  took  the  chair  at  certui=s:^^^ 
sectional  meetings;  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  ministry  aac^.^;^^ 
the  church,  ecclesiastical  law,  church  synods  and  open  chorchesy  educationcv^^Q 
church  music  and  architecture,  were  read  by  eminent  clergymen  and  hiJT^^^^ 
men ;  speakers  appointed  by  the  Congress  committee  discussed  the  subjectBA.j^^^ 
pommeniing  on  the  papers,  and  adding  the  result  of  their  own  experience  ^^..-^ 
and  observation.  Missions  and  the  Colonial  Church  came  in  for  their  shaix^,^^^ 
in  these  discussions,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  speeches  made  ^^^'^.czf;^ 
waa  by  my  right  reverend  brother  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  <m  the  oocro^^^ 
Btitution  of  diurch  synods,  while  he  also  assisted  me  in  the  discuasicki^^ 
upon  the  supply  of  a  native  clergy.  The  Congress  appears  to  me  to 
more  real  representation  of  the  Church  of  England  than  Convocation, 
avoids,  indeed,  coming  to  any  decision  at  all  upon  the  questions  brouj  _ 
before  it.  But  this  I  regard  as  an  advantage :  since  in  the  mere  discossi^ 
of  principles  and  in  the  expression  of  sentiments,  which  are  not  to  be  er 
bodied  in  a  resolution,  men  can  a£Ford  to  be  more  calm  and  dispassion 
than  if  some  important  practical  question  was  to  be  decided  by  vote, 
all  events  it  is  good  for  Churchmen  of  different  sentiments  to  meet  togel 
and  to  learn  by  actual  observation  what  manner  of  men  their  bretk^^z^n 
are.  Prejudices  are  removed,  and  respect  gives  place  to  suspicion  ^amwikd 
dislike.  Collisions  may  occur,  but  they  will  be  fewer  at  each  succeed.  Ir9  _g 
congress.  Men  will  learn,  in  the  wise  language  of  the  Bishop  of  Melbourzi' 
to  reason  and  not  to  declaim,  and  possibly  to  reserve  the  expresaioii 
their  assent  or  dissent  till  they  have  heard  all  the  speakers  had  to 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  regard  the  Church  Congress  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  modem  institutions.  I  used  any  influence  I  had,  to  induce  m^^^^^ 
friends  to  attend,  and  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  the  discussion." 


JSlemorina  e  ricchezza;  trattato  del  Sacerdote  Filippo  Babtoloicbo,  e  %m 
ducor»o  deir  istesso  Autore  contra  il  ProtestantismOy  che  tenia  in* 
tinuard  in  Messina,  ed  in  altre  cittd^  cT  Italia,     Messina,  1864. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  publication.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Sicilian 
priest,  who  has  been  known  as  an  author  for  a  quarter  of  a  centniy. 
It  is  divided  into  two  Parts ;  the  former  Part  is  a  treatise  on  alms- 
giving, the  latter  is  a  warning  against  the  encroachments  of  '*  Pro- 
testantism "  in  Italy. 

In  the  former  portion,  the  author  draws  a  picture  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  In  page  74  he  thus  speaks :  "  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  Italy  the  Episcopal  Sees  of  the  Sacceasois 
of  the  Apostles  are  occupied  by  nonentities.  A  bishop  endowed  witii 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  is  an  exception.  The  caoae  of  this 
io  be  found  in  the  encroachments  of  the  absolutism  of  kings  on  th< 
jj[ghta  of  the  clergy  and  people  to  elect  their  own  bishops.'' 
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-'  The  author  dilates  for  eeyeral  pages  on  the  pernicious  consequences 
tf  the  concordats  between  sovereigns  and  popes — consequences  dis- 
ilayed  in  a  clear  light  by  the  celebrated  Abate  Eosmini,  in  Ms  ^^  Cinque 
^iaghe  della  Chiesa,"  The  appointment  of  unlearned  bishops  in  Italy, 
16  shows,  has  led  to  a  total  decay  of  theological  learning  (p.  84). 
'The  Catholic  £uth  languishes,  and  Italy  is  becoming  a  prey  to 
eterodoxy  and  unbelief!"  "  The  Episcopate  is  helpless  ;  it  is  incom- 
9tent  to  maintain  the  truth,  and  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Error, 
rotestantism  and  infidelity  triumph,  through  the  ignorance,  feeble- 
iflSy  and  worldliness  of  the  Episcopate." 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  seminaries,  the  moral 
id  intellectual  degradation  of  the  clergy,  the  worldliness,  ignorance, 
id  laziness  of  the  monastic  orders,  have  been  the  natural  results  of 
A  degeneracy  of  the  Episcopate;  concerning  which  some  details, 
most  incredible,  are  given  in  pages  88 — 92,  and  pages  100 — 108. 
The  result  of  the  author's  description  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
hoTch  in  Sicily  is  this :  We  need  a  Keformation — a  Eeformation 
L  the  teaching  of  the  Church;  a  Reformation  in  its  worship,  a 
eformation  in  its  polity,  a  Reformation  in  its  discipline  (pp.  109 — 
%9y  But  it  must  be  a  Reformation  from  within.  And  this  proposi- 
on  leads  the  author  to  the  second  Part  of  his  Essay,  which  is  of  a 
olemical  character,  and  is  directed  against  the  attempts  of  "  Pro- 
)stantism  to  insinuate  itself  into  Messina,  and  into  other  cities  of 
taly." 

We  have  not  room  for  an  analysis  of  this  second  part  of  the  author's 
olume  ;  but  the  earnestness  with  which  he  contends  against  what  he 
erms  Protestantism  gives  greater  value  to  his  avowals  of  the  urgent 
leed  of  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  Italy.  Few  of  our  readers,  we 
wippose,  would  dispute  lus  assertion  that  this  Reformation  ought  to 
x>me  from  tcithin. 

This  volume,  therefore,  proceeding  from  a  Sicilian  priest  of  intel- 
ligence and  experience,  with  its  candid  and  courageous  acknowledg- 
ments of  an  urgent  need  of  Reformation  of  the  Italian  Church  from 
irithin,  and  with  earnest  and  indignant  protests  against  obtrusive 
Bnforoement  of  Reformation  from  without,  affords  cheering  encourage- 
ment to  those  who,  by  gentle  and  fraternal  intercourse  with  the  clergy 
lad  laity  of  Italy,  are  endeavouring  to  promote  unity,  on  the  common 
gioimdy  and  in  the  peaceful  atmosphere,  of  Holy  Scripture  and  primi- 
Ute  Antiquity;  ''not  as  having  dominion  over  their  faith,  but  as  helpen 
of  their  joy."  (2  Cor.  L  24.) 
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We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Biyingtons  (1)  Lectures  on  like  Prayer" 
Book,  delivered  in  liocoln  Cathedral  in  Lenty  by  F.  0.  Massikgbrri), 
Chancellor,  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity.  A  little  volume  eminently  worthy 
of  its  subject,  and  conveying  the  results  of  profound  learning  and  reeearch 
in  a  simple  and  familiar  manner.  (2)  A  Letter  to  every  one  who  will 
know  his  Bible,  and  especially  to  those  entering  God's  Ministry,  by  a  B.A. 
Oxon.  (Gd.)  (3)  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects^  chiefly  practical,  by  the 
late  Eev.  T.  AixeEa.  A  suitable  memorial  of  a  good  pastor.  (4)  Qttes- 
tions  on  Scripture  History,  by  Jam£S  Bbayen,  D.D.  formerly  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  Toronto.  Fourth  Edition.  (5)  Science 
and  Faith,  a  poem  of  considerable  merit,  by  "  W.  F.  H»  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces.''     (6)   The  Church  Builder,  Nos.  8,  9, 10. 


Mr.  Wright  has  sent  us  a  valuable  manual  ''  for  use  in  schools  and 
churches,  at  Confirmation  lectures,  and  at  home,"  27te  Catechist,  or 
«  Questions  to  try  whether  children  repeat  the  Catechism  merely  by 
rote ; ''  this  well  brings  out  the  Church's  sense. 


Hymns  for  the  Church  of  England  (Longmans)  have  again  undei^gone 
revision  by  their  indefatigable  corrector. 


Dean  Goodwin,  in  his  two  Sermons  at  Ely,  The  Doom  of  Sin,  and  The 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible  (Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.)  warns  the  general,  and 
reminds  the  mathematical  reader  that  two  quantities  may  be  infinite  and 
yet  not  equal ; "  and  while  he  ''  deems  it  wicked  to  encourage  a  hope  that 
repentance  might  be  found  in  the  grave,  or  that  the  sentence  of  the  Judge 
would  be  anything  less  than  final,"  he  yet  rejoices  that  certain  persons  re- 
cently "  did  not  feel  compelled  to  prevent  a  clergyman  from  venturing  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  wicked  may  be  somdhow 
found  possible  for  God." 

The  Clergyman  in  Social  Life,  is  the  title  of  the  new  Bishop  op  Ely's 
Address  to  his  Candidates  at  Ely  on  Trinity  Sunday  (Deighton  and  Bdl). 


From  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker  (1)  TJie  Fast,  the  Fresent,  and  the 
Future ;  a  manual  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  about  to  be  confirmed. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Karslakr,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hove, 
Sussex,  late  Follow  and  Tutor  of  Morton  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  "  An 
Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."  Eight  sound  and  practical  Lectures. 
(2)  Tlie  Saintly  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Godolphin,  by  John  J.  Danisll, 
Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Langley  Fitzurse,  Chippenham,  Wilts.  Compiled 
from  "  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,"  by  John  Evelyn,  edited  by  Samuel, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  from  other  sources.  Second  Edition.  (3)  On 
Modem  Scepticism,  and  some  of  its  Fallacies,  a  reply  to  an  Essay  entitled 
**  Modern  Criticism  and  the  Four  Gospels,"  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  Januaryy 
1864,  by  Rev.  J.  Gregoby  Smith,  of  Tedstone,  Delamcre,  late  Fellow  of 
BraAenose.    (4)  Bishop  Taylob's  Golden  Grove,    A  new  edition^  with. 
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liiliries.  (6)  Evening  Words,  ''  Brief  Meditations  on  the  Introductory 
Portion  of  our  Lord's  last  Discourse  with  His  Disciples.''  (6)  Short 
Readings  far  Sundays,  bj  the  Author  of  ^^  Footprints  in  the  Wilderness." 

(7)  The  l^th  Year  of  St.  Mai^s  House  far  Penitents  at  Wantage,  with 
an  Appeal  for  Assistance  towards   its   completion.     By   the   Chaplain. 

(8)  Prayers  for  the  use  of  young  persons  in  Families  and  Schools,  com- 
piled and  arranged  bj  Hev.  T.  Yabo,  of  Ashwell,  Rutland.  (9)  Univer" 
sity  Tests.  The  substance  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Julj  24,  1863,  by  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  M.P.  <fec. 

The  following  Sermons  also  we  must  acknowledge  (1)  Pentecostal  Fear, 

in  Cuddesden  Parish  Church,  preached  on  the  College  Anniversary,  by 

Ber.  John  Ksble.     (2)  The  Perfected  Work  of  the  Spirit,  and  God  the 

Fashioner  of  the  hearts  of  His  People,  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Oxford,  by 

Bev.  P.  G.  Medd.  (3)  The  Use  of  Forms,  at  St.  Michael's,  Ryde,  by  Rev. 

E.  N.  DuMBLETON.     (4)  The  Encouragements  of  Ordination,  in  St, 

Paul's  Cathedral,  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley.      (5)  The  Sacraments  of 

the  Gospel,  in  Ripon  Cathedral,  by  the  Yen.  Abchdeacon  Dodgson,  wili 

a  correspondence,  <fec.  with  Dean  Goode.    (6)  Witness  for  Jesus,  by  Rev. 

S.  P.  I^noN,  at  a  special  Service  in  St.  Paul's.    (7)  The  Profaneness  of 

J^haraoh,  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  by  Rev.  C.  Gutch.     (8)  The 

.Zyuty  of  Christian  Fearlessness,  at  Putney,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Aldbidoe. 


From  Messrs.  Mozley  (1)  Sunshine  in  Sorrow,  by  the  author  of"  Sun- 
iliine  in  Sickness."     (2)  The  Monthly  Packet,  Vol.  XXVII.     (3)  The 
^anthly  Paper  of  Sunday  Teachings,  No.  45  {Id,  per  month).     (4) 
.Magazine  for  the  Young,  No.  271  {2d.  per  month).     And  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing tales : — William  Goodenough  ;  or,  Do  not  Do  as  I  Have  Done, 
^ohn  Faithful;    or,   One  that  stuck  to  an  Old  Friend,    Helen  and 
Jsabel ;  or,  the  Confrmation,     The  Stone  Maggot,  by  the  late  Mrs.  H. 
Candy.    (6)  Events  of  the  Month,  No.  ?• 


From  Mr.  Macintosh,  Words  of  Peace  ;  or,  the  Blessings  and  Trials 
cf  Sickness,  with  Meditations,  Prayers,  and  Hymns,  by  Rev.  Ashton 

OXBNDSN. 
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8UMMABT. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  held  an  Ordination  on  Trinity  Sun* 
day,  in  St.  John's  Cathedral ;  when  the  Revs.  G.  H.  Hoopeb,  Mission* 
try  of  the  S.  P.  G.  at  La  Poile,  G.  Gardneb,  of  Heart's  Content,  and  F.  0* 
Jaoo  were  advanced  to  the  Priesthood ;  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Nobl  and 
W.O.  Shbabs,  both  of  the  Theological  College  in  St  John's,  were  ordamed 
Beacons.  On  May  24th  the  Bishop  consecrated  a  church  at  Bread-and« 
Cheeie  Cove  in  Bay  of  Bulls.     <'  It  is  the  first  Church  ever  built  by,  or 
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ibr,  the  Protestants  of  that  Bay,  though  form^j  their  number  was 
derably  larger ;  but,  until  lately,  the  visits  of  their  Clei^  have  been  few 
and  hx  between,  and  in  consequence  they  haye,  one  after  another,  jomed 
the  Church  loug  established  and  regularly  serrcd  in  their  settlranent.''  It 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  present  Missionary  of  Ferryland,  the  Ber. 
R.  Temple,  who,  ''  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  has  been  instrumental 
in  building  and  furnishing  two  beautiful  Churches  for  the  scattered  flocks 
in  his  extensive  mission." 

The  Missionary  work  in  the  diocese  of  Tobonto  has  sustained  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Peter  Jacobs,  missionary  at  Mahnetwhan- 
ing.  From  the  entire  neglect  in  Canada  of  the  languages  of  the  aborigines, 
it  is  feared  that  an  Indian-speaking  Missionary  cannot  be  found  to  supply 
his  place. 

A  "  Mission  House "  has  been  opened  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  at 
Gambier.  Its  first  Principal  is  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Ausb,  for  many  years  a 
Missionary  to  West  Africa,  and  himself  an  alumntu  of  the  Basle  MiasioB 
House. 

Bishop  Bbomby,  the  recently  consecrated  Bishop  of  Tabmanul,  is 
asking  help  from  home  towards  the  Mission  to  the  islanders  in  Bmb's 
Straits.  The  Colonial  Government  offers  2501,  per  annum  towards 
clergymen,  for  this  neglected  population,  provided  the  Church  will  find 
the  same  amount.  He  also  invites  contributions  to  the  cathedral  which  is 
to  be  built  at  Hobarton,  according  to  Mr.  Bodley's  plans. 

Sandvich  Islands. — A  letter  from  Mr.  Wyllie,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  to  the  King  of  Hawaii,  affords  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  present  King  identifies  himself  with  the  fkighsh 
Mission : — 

*'  Leaving  Hanalei  in  the  Royal  yacht,  the  King,  foreseeing  &  long  and 
uneasy  passage  to  Nawiliwili  against  a  trade  wind,  which  was  blowing 
with  the  force  of  a  gale,  and  a  heavy  sea  running,  ordered  the  yacht  to 
square  away  for  Waimea,  off  which  his  Majesty  arrived  at  8  a.ii.  on 
Sunday,  the  29th  Juno.  The  yacht,  being  becalmed,  did  not  arrive  at 
the  anchorage  till  half-past  9  a.m.  Being  Sunday,  the  King  did  not 
land.  After  seeing  the  yacht  properly  anchored,  and  sending  ofiT  a  boat 
for  the  judge  of  Waimea,  he  ordered  eJl  hands  to  prepare  for  worship.  It 
was  about  twelve  when  the  boat  returned  with  the  judge.  So  soon  as  the 
boat's  crew  were  on  board,  his  Majesty  ordered  all  the  officers  and  men, 
neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  aft  for  church,  had  the  companion  covered  with 
the  Hawaiian  flag,  placed  thereon  the  Liturgy  of  his  brother  (Kameha- 
meha  IV.)  took  his  station  behind  the  companion,  and  read  the  Morning 
Service  himself,  excepting  only  the  prayer  for  the  king  and  royal  fiunily^ 
which  was  read  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Peter  Young.  During  tibe 
reading  of  the  Service,  and  especially  of  the  Litany,  the  responses  were 
made  very  correctly  and  beautifiilly  by  four  boys  and  several  others  of  the 
crew,  fiiom  memory ;  for,  besides  the  Liturgy  used  by  his  Majesty,  thers 
was  only  one  other  copy  on  board.  The  whole  Service  was  conduct  with 
as  much  order  and  decorum  as  in  a  British  man-of-war. 
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'  ScANBXNAYiAK  Chuach  At  CfiTCAGO.^-The  Bev.  Jacob  Bbkdbsbo^ 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  Swedish  orders,  is  now,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Blinois'  sanction,  sole  Bector  of  St.  Ansgar's,  Chicago.  His  vestry  latelj. 
agreed  on  the  following  resolution  : — 

'*  That  we  claim,  as  our  highest  and  dearest  privilege,  to  express,  as  our 
earaest  and  unutterable  wish,  that  our  Church  remain  a  Scandinavian 
Church,  and  ihat  the  Church  Services  continue  to  be  conducted  in  the. 
Scandinavian  tongue." — NartJh  Western  Church. 

Cai«cutta  Cathedbal  Lectubes. — The  Times  correspondent  lately 

wrote  that  the  sceptical  educated  youth  of  Calcutta  affected  to  sneer  at  tb^ 

Lectures  in  the  Cathedral.      The  Christian  Intelligencer  observes  that, 

the  delivery  of  such  lectures  formed  part  of  Bishop  Wilson's  original 

scbeme  when  he  founded  the  Cathcdrcd.     They  were  announced  in  &e 

following  notice : — "  It  is  proposed  to  give,  during  the  'months  of  June 

and  July,  six  Lectm*es,  addressed  especially  to  the  educated  natives  of 

India,  on  various  subjects  connected  with  Christian  Theology,  in  the  west 

Vestibule  or  nave  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Calcutta."    The 

Xieetiiree  were  to  be, — 1.  The  need  of  a  supernatural  Bevelation.     By  the 

Bifihop  of  Calcutta.     2.  The  claims  of  Christianity  in  British  India. 

Bj  the  Bev.  Kbishna  Mohun  Baxerjea,  Professor  in  Bishop's  CoU. 

3.  The  Life  of  Christ  treated  historically.     By  the  Bev.  T.  Skelton, 

Offi<nating  Principal  of  Bishop's  Coll.     4.  Difficulties  in  a  supernatural 

Aevelation,  and  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity.    By  the  Bev.  E.  C.  Stuabt, 

Secretary  C.M.S.    5.  Difficulties  arising  from   the  progress   of  himian 

knowledge.     By  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Pbatt,  Archdeacon   of  Calcutta.     6. 

X^ifficulties  connected  with  punishment  as  part  of  the  Divine  system  of 

Goyemment.     By  the  Bev.  J.  Welland,  Missionary  in  Kidderporo. 

Mbxico. — ^The  American  Spirit  of  Missions  says  that  in  Mexico  ther^ 
fta  a  decided  movement  for  Church  reform,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
priests :  at  least  150  of  them  are  convinced  of  the  corruptions  of  Popery, 
d  are  desirous  of  a  thorough  Beformation.  But  it  is  too  likely  that  they 
eeeape  from  Scylla  only  to  £eiU  into  Charybdis.  The  American 
<7Aurc&  Review  says : — 

'^We  have  in  our  hands  a  Treatise  in  Spanish  by  a  priest  formerly 

liolding  in  Mexico  a  most  important  position,  but  who  is  now  engaged, 

lieait  and  hand,  in  what  he  calls  the  work  of  '  reform.'     He  is  aiming,  he 

says,  to  restore  to  the  Mexican  Church  '  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the. 

'Primitive  Church,  which  is  the  Catholic,  as  they  were  in  the  beginning.' 

Thifl  is  his  language.     And  yet,  under  the  influence  of  the  Baptists,  one 

of  the  most  unprimitive  and  uncatholic  of  all  sects,  he  has  incorporated 

into  his  Treatise  many  things,  on  which,  as  against  the  Boman  Churchy 

be  cannot  stand  a  moment.     What  he  and  his  Mexican  friends  now  need 

18  sympathy,  direction,  and,  in  a  word,  they  need  the  very  counsel  and 

support  which  our  Beformed  branch  of  the  Church  has  it  in  her  power  to 

give.    Nor  is  this  all :  they  ask  importunately  for  it.    They  know  something 

of  our  Chorch  now,  and  they  wish  to  know  more.    We  have  private  letters 

bofore  us,  showing  what  a  door  of  usefulnesss  is  now  thrown  open  to  the; 
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Church.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Central  and  South  America,  with  its  I 
or  20,000,000  of  houIs,  so  long  cursed  bj  Bomish  corruption,  is  now,  b 
Providence,  offering  as  an  improving  field  to  the  Church.'' 

Meanwhile,  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  with  its  aonoa 
income  of  $60,000,  and  its  band  of  Missionaries,  is  zealously  ende&Toar 
iug  to  meet  this  great  want.  Yet,  so  far  from  teaching  a  positive  Fihti 
the  following,  which  is  a  copy  from  its  General  Principlea,  will  show  hoi 
little  qualifi^  it  is  to  speak  with  authority  to  such  doubting  and  inqiiirm| 
minds.  [These  principles  appear  identical  with  those  of  the  Londoi 
Miuicmary  Society  in  England.]  Thus  this  Society,  according  to  its  om 
showing,  is  labouring  to  put  down,  not  to  build  up.  The  latter  it  cannoi 
do,  for  it  has  no  foundation  on  which  its  members  can  agree. 


Statistics  op  the  Bussian  Church. — ^The  Union  Chretienne  giie 
a  late  Eeport  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Kussian  Church,  which,  acoordbf 
to  custom,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor.  The  Church,  it  sajs,  laboorei 
willingly  and  effectually  to  promote  Uic  emancipation  of  the  seris,  expn» 
ing  its  joy  in  festive  services,  and  mediating  in  the  few  cases  wlwn 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed.  Another  feature  of  the  year  was  the  canos' 
ization  of  St.  Tykhon,  of  Zadonsk,  a  Bishop,  who  died  in  1783.  In  1841 
his  body  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  peifect  preservation,  as  wen  all 
his  episcopal  robes.  After  due  examination  of  his  character  and  of  Ai 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  his  body  was  removed  on  the  12th  of  Augn 
to  a  cathedral,  and  was  afterwards  visited  by  250,000  pilgrims,  msnj  o 
whom  were  cured  of  diseases  of  all  sorts.  There  are  477  convents  of  meo 
numbering  5,648  monks,  and  4,789  novices ;  and  137  convents  of  wood 
numbering  2,931  nuns,  and  7,669  novices.  They  are  generally  poor,  Iw 
enjoy  a  high  character  for  piety  and  benevolence.  There  are  50,161 
consecrated  buildings  for  worship,  and  others  are  being  built.  The  VB0 
guration  of  the  church  at  Paris,  which  is  so  much  admired,  is  hiuled  M ' 
sign  of  increasing  vitality.  There  are  87  Bishops,  37,950  priests,  12,44 
deacons,  and  63,421  other  clerics.  With  the  addition  of  the  eodesiaitk 
en  retraite,  the  number  of  secular  clergy  amounts  to  126,164.  It 
temporal  condition  of  the  country  clergy,  though  far  from  what  it  abonl 
be,  is  improving.  The  Orthodox  population,  omitting  those  in  the  titt 
and  navy,  is  52,034,650;  of  those  37,612,978  communicated  at  Easter  ii 
bons  Chretiens,  The  religious  condition  of  the  people  generally  is  vei 
hopeful,  and  a  large  number  of  new  schools  have  been  founded,  very  mtf 
of  the  expense  of  which  has  fallen  upon  the  clergy.  In  1861,  9,60 
converts  to  Busso-Catholicism  are  claimed;  5,519  Raskolniks,  1|01 
Boman  Catholics,  40  Armenians,  536  Lutherans,  8  of  the  Befor9< 
persuasion,  427  Jews,  579  Mahometans,  and  1,457  Pagans.  NmnberB* 
Bulgarians  have  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Missions  in  remote  |^ 
have  been  set  on  foot.  8,000  families  of  Nestoriana  have  petitioned  ^ 
leave  to  join ;  and  not  a  little  has  been  done  for  suffering  Christians  ia  ^ 
East,  who  are  grievously  oppressed. 


Erraium  in  our  last  number, — ^In  the  Article  "  Missionary  Hopes  and  Fetf* 
Kew  Zealand,"  for  AlheH  Land  (on  p.  282,  line  10  from  top)  read  SouMsHd. 
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•THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  THE  CONDITION  OF  ITS 
PEOGEESS,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  THE 

APOSTLES. 

There  are  times,  we  all  know,  of  declension,  and  times  of  revival 
Sn  the  Christian  Cliurch;  and  to  say  so  is  only  to  repeat  a  truism. 
IBut  it  is  surely  far  more  to  be  remembered  that  "  from  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so."  Life,  and  not  decay,  is  the  law  of  the  Church 
of  God.  life  and  love  is  its  very  being,  its  one  idea,  its  necessity ; 
and  life  and  love  resting  in  and  going  forth  from  Him  who  is  the  One 
and  the  Eternal  Source  of  both,  the  Life  of  all  life,  and  the  *'  One  be- 
loved," how  should  they  not  be  in  the  Body  as  in  the  Head  of  the  Body, 
partakers  of  one  Immortality,  of  one  eternal  Power  and  Godhead ;  not 
of  eaitb,  earthy ;  not  subject  to  change,  to  rise  and  fall,  to  heat  and 
cold ;  but,  like  Him,  calm,  strong,  enduring ;  seen  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  in  different  forms,  yet  really  ever  the  same ;  moving  along  a  pre- 
destined course  with  unerring  step ;  now  visible  to  all  in  the  brightness 
and  deamess  of  faith,  now  known  and  felt  in  the  world  by  acts  of 
tenderest  compassion ;  one  while  opening  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts 
by  some  "  demonstration  of  power,"  as  by  a  voice  out  of  the  throne 
of  Grod  j  at  another  breathing  spirit  into  dead  bones  by  burning  words 
and  heroic  deeds  ;  and  now  subduing  all,  winning  aU,  and  blessing 
all  by  "  the  perfect  work  of  patience,"  by  the  precious  fragrance  of 
purity  and  of  peace ! 

And  so,  doubtless,  it  has  ever  been,  if  the  history  of  the  household  of 
God  could  be  really  written.    Very  mixed,  very  disappointing  indeed  is 
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the  story  of  the  Church,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  an  outwaid  yiew  of  it ; 
but  he  is  strangely  blind  who  cannot  trace  throughout  the  silver  lining 
beneath  the  cloud.  The  holy  seed  has  never  died,  scarcely  has  it  ever 
been  hidden.  In  wild,  lawless  days  of  violence  and  blood  it  has  found 
its  shelter  in  the  monastery  and  convent,  in  loneliness  and  seclusion, 
as  its  first  groat  leader  of  old  in  Arabia,  thence  to  go  forth  and  subdue 
a  world ;  in  its  more  trying  days  of  worldly  power  and  lofty  place,  it 
has  clung,  as  with  a  child's  instinct  of  danger,  to  its  one  only  Friend 
and  Strength  and  Stay,  and  turned  away  from  earthly  splendours  to 
gaze  upon  its  own  King  "  in  His  beauty."  Witness  in  one  age  the 
holy  Ambrose,  in  another  the  calm,  the  devout,  and  deeply  thoughtful 
Anselm.  Witness  in  times  nearer  to  ourselves  the  great  luminous 
saints  of  God  who  start  up,  beyond  aU  hope,  .as  by  miracle,  in  the 
darkest^  saddest,  to  all  seeming  most  apostate  days.  Think  of  our 
own  Ken  in  that  servile  age  refusing  to  allow  his  house  to  be  polluted 
by  the  presence  of  the  mistress  of  his  king.  Think,  above  all,  of  the 
steady,  faithful,  long-enduring,  ever  brighter  and  brighter  pastoral 
care  of  Wilson,  that  father  of  his  people,  keeping  alive  faith  and  hope 
and  love,  thioughout  that  most  miserable  blight  of  the  long  episcopate 
of  Hoadley. 

And  now,  we  would  ask,  by  what  outward  means  has  this  continuity 
of  the  faith,  of  the  life  of  the  Church  been  preserved  1  What  has  been 
the  ruling  germinant  idea  which  has  worked  in  men's  souls,  guided 
their  actions,  in  a  word,  sustained  and  comforted  them  in  the  long, 
long  trial  of  their  battle  "with  the  world  ? 

We  answer  confidently,  their  one  watchword  has  been  this,  " 
is  one  Body  and  one  Spirit"  We  do  not  of  course  forget  for  a  momenta 
the  other  precious  truths  drawn  out  with  this  in  the  Epistle  to  th^  ml  M\ 
Ephesians ;  but  all  are  involved  in  that  which  the  apostle  has  pu^, 
firsts  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  The  words 
very  familiar,  the  topic  may  appear  trite ;  we  doubt  whether  many  o: 
us  at  all  sufficiently  believe  it.  It  is  not  many  men  that  can  hold  thic^. 
truth,  and  endure  its  consequences.  There  is  one  Body  and  on^. 
Spirit ;  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  sight  Sight  is  against  itt'-l 
fiacts  seem  against  it ;  nay.  Truth  and  Charity  seem  to  say  no  1  to  it*. 
You  cannot  point  to  this  one  Body  where  it  is ;  you  cannot^  mucl^- 
less,  deny  the  presence  and  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  wher»rK: 
your  human  theory  seems  to  exclude  His  presence  and  put  a 
upon  His  working.  T\Tiat  a  faint,  feeble  likeness,  nay,  we  may 
say,  what  a  caricature  of  that  one  living,  loving  Church  of  TentecoaM^^^*^ 
that  Church  of  St  Peter  and  St  John,  of  St  Paul  and  St  Bamaba^-^^ 
is  the  Church  of  Christ  anywhere  to-day  1    The  mountain  has  cmmblecE^*'^ 
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and  the  rocks  lie  apart  one  from  the  other  in  fragments.  The  valley 
full  of  bones,  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Captivity,  not  "  the  mountain 
exalted  above  the  hills,"  of  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  is  the  type  to  which 
we  turn  now  ;  and  yet  we  can  see,  in  the  light  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
the  cause  of  that  great  fall,  and  the  one  only  means  of  restoration. 
There  must  be  the  "  shakmg  "  first,  and  then,  afterwards,  the  Spirit 
shall  descend  from  above.  The  second  great  manifestation  of  God  in  that 
Primitive  Church  of  the  Apostles  seems  to  be  prophetic  of  all  days  of 
TevivaL  Strongly,  and  yet  gently,  the  gracious  Spirit  came  down  at 
first ;  the  mighty  breath  of  a  special  inspiration,  the  fire  of  an  unearthly 
eloquence,  a  wave  of  sound  from  heavenly  harmonies  passing  on  in  loud 
repeated  echoes  even  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  a  miraculous  ingather- 
ing, a  nation  bom  in  a  day.  Only  at  the  second  great  descent  do  we 
hear  of  the  earthquake,^  only  in  the  later  Prophet  do  we  hear  the 
"word,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Come  from  the  four  tmnds,  O  breath, 
and  breathe  upon  these  slain." 

Is  it  an  unreal  interpretation,  that  before  the  bond  of  peace  can  be 
restored,  there  must  be  everywhere  in  the  dismembered  Church  an 
"earthquake,"  a  revolution,  in  which  traditions,  prejudices,  human 
inventions,  long-cherished  customs,  local  peculiarities,  earthly  thral- 
doms must  be  shattered  and  destroyed  ]  Is  it  a  false  imagining  that 
not  only  from  heaven,  as  at  first,  but  even  from  "  the  four  winds," 
that  is,  from  the  wide  world  itself,  in  which  the  Good  Spirit  has  been 
dwelling,  yea,  from  those  scattered  families  of  God's  people  themselves 
taught  by  long-suffering,  by  miserable  weakness,  and  bitter  isolation, 
eveUj  as  another  Prophet  of  the  latter  days  predicted,  to  mourn  for 
their  separate  sins,  "  all  the  families  that  remain,  every  family  apart, 
and  their  wives  apart,"  the  great  deliverance  must  come  at  last  ;  each 
looking  to  the  one  Centre,  "  Him  whom  they  have  pierced ; "  each 
bringing  out  of  his'  very  captivity  and  dispersion  some  tribute  as  of 
blood-bought  experience,  some  thank-offering  of  chastened  penitence 
and  reviving  love ;  each  giving  up  wholly  its  pride  of  independence, 
its  boast  of  superiority,  its  claim  of  lordship,  till  all  that  old  narrowness 
disappear  in  a  blessed  comprehension  of  "the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height,"  of  truth  and  grace,  till  all  the  emptiness  of 
the  world  be  lost  in  the  one  Living  Body,  "the  fulness  of  Him 
that  filleth  all  m  aU ?" 

And  yet  one  question  more  ;  if  we  have  ascertained,  and  stated  as 
in  an  outline,  briefly,  the  one  idea  which  binds  together  and  animates 
the  people  of  God,  is  there  any  formal  expression  of  that  idea  ?  any 
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visiblo  patten)  of  it  ?  any  unalterable  law  which  sustains  it,  preserves 
it  pure,  hands  it  down  for  all  time  as  the  charter  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  to  which  all  must  conform  ?  « 

And  here  the  answer  is  plain  again.  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  the  law  of  the  Church.  If  we  would  learn  the  mysteries  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  there  we  must  read  and  meditate  ;  it  is 
from  thence  we  must  pray.  If  we  would  in  our  generation  seek  to 
bring  one  single  stone  to  build  up  the  shattered  temple  of  the  Churchy 
it  is  there  we  must  discern  that  One  Body,  what  it  is,  its  powers, 
its  duties,  its  gifts,  its  beginnings,  and  its  end ;  the  rule  of  its  war- 
fare and  the  place  of  its  rest 

Only  in  our  own  day,  perhaps,  are  Christians  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  wondrous  wisdom,  the  divine  plan,  the  consummate  perfectness  of 
this  precious  book.  It  is  strange,  and  startling  almost,  to  hear  St 
Chrysostom  rebuke  his  own  generation  for  the  neglect  of  this  portion 
of  God's  Word,  upon  which,  as  we  well  knew,  he  has  left  us  some 
excellent  homilies.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  to  observe  in  those  dark 
ages  of  the  Church,  not  so  very  remote,  when  men  '' professing 
themselves  to  be  wise"  in  handling  holy  Scripture,  only  wrote  upon  it 
to  illustrate,  by  a  most  painful  contrast  of  narrowmindedness,  its  ex- 
ceeding depth  and  riches, — how  critics  seem  utterly  puzzled  to  explain 
a  method,  and  an  order,  which  surely  is  light  itself  if  we  only  place 
ourselves  in  the  true  point  to  see  it  Even  now  we  suspect  many 
readers  lose  much  of  the  power  and  meaning  of  this  great  testimony  of 
the  truth  ;  they  miss  the  direct  application  of  the  history  to  all  ages 
and  all  climes ;  they  have  been  fed  upon  the  barren  traditions  that 
miracles  ceased  at  some  unknown  period;  that  unily  is  now  not 
intended  by  God's  will ;  or,  that  real  unity  is  inward,  not  outward  toa 
They  inquire  why  the  book  is  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  when 
they  know  only,  at  any  length,  the  Acts  of  two,  and  they  scarcely 
find  an  answer.  They  are  surprised  that  in  such  a  brief  histoiy  some 
things,  seemingly  of  small  moment,  are  mentioned,  for  instance,  the 
cure  of  iEneas,  and  that  others  are  omitted,  as  the  history  of  St  Peter- 
after  his  imprisonment,  or  after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  Most  of  all, 
perhaps,  they  are  disappointed  that  of  the  beloved  disciple  there 
only  just  one  faint  glimmer  of  light,  and  that  while  we  know  mu 
more  of  St  Paul,  yet  his  history,  too,  in  this  book  ends  abruptly. 

Against  all  these  perplexities  we  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  upo: 
no  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  work  of  a  divine  order,  of 
beautiful  completeness,  more  impressively  stamped  and  graven.     I 
belongs  everyway  to  our  subject  of  the  imity  of  the  Church,  and  i 
conditions,  to  endeavour  to  explain  what  we  mean. 
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First,  as  we  have  said,  first  and  cliiefly  it  is  the  history  on  earth  of 
the  one  Blessed  Spirit,  of  the  one  Living  Body.  All  true  students  of 
it,  all  deep  thinkers  have  seen,  as  several  have  expressed,  and,  we 
believe,  many  independently  of  each  other,  that  the  two  truths  are  so 
intertwined,  that  it  is  indifferent  to  call  the  book  the  Acts  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  He  dwelleth  with 
you,  He  shall  be  in  you ;  He  shall  witness  of  Me,  and  ye  witness." 
These  words  of  our  Lord  are  verified  throughout  in  every  discourse 
and  every  act  of  the  new  creation  of  Pentecost  Deep  inwrought 
in  the  whole  texture  of  the  faithful  record  is  His  divine  indissoluble 
work.  The  Body,  assuredly,  is  not  without  the  quickening  Spirit ;  but 
it  is  as  sure,  let  men  gainsay  it  or  not,  now  that  the  Si^irit  is  revealed, 
that  He  has  taken  to  Himself  this  Body  ;  He  is  not  found.  He  is  not 
known,  certainly  not  in  His  blessed  Divinity,  in  His  blessed  fulness, 
without  that  Body, 

Observe  how,  this  central  idea  once  grasped,  at  once  the  dignity 
and  the  humbleness,  the  importance  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
human  instruments  is  seen  at  a  glance.  I^o  wonder  that  even  St. 
Peter's  shadow  is  believed,  and  not  in  vain,  to  be  a  means  of  life  and 
health ;  no  wonder  that  a  parallel  glory  is  ascribed  to  the  body  of 
St  Paul;  no,  nor  that  even  that  one  of  the  blessed  company  the 
most  loved  perhaps  by  all  ages,  St  John,  is  hid  almost  from  sight ;  the 
very  silence  about  him  is  the  best  eloquence,  the  truest  testimony,  the 
very  proof  of  his  abiding  work  and  present  influence.  Surely  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  is  built  up  to  the  full  as  much  by  the 
calmness,  the  heavenly  contemplation,  the  steadfast  prayers,  the  deep, 
quiet^  earnest  waiting  and  tarrying  of  St.  John,  as  by  the  impulsive 
energy  of  St  Peter,  and  the  large-hearted  love  and  commanding  wisdom 
of  St  Paul.  Would  the  history  be  complete  without  this  seeming 
incompleteness  1  Would  the  mighty  power  of  that  manifold  Spirit 
have  been  fully  revealed  to  us,  if  we  could  not  discern  in  this  wonder- 
work of  Christ's  Church  the  eternal  place  of  silent  adoration,  and 
lowly,  humble  worship  1  Surely  it  is  not  only  once,  but  always,  that 
the  greatest  of  saints  and  the  best  likeness  of  our  Lord  is  simply 
seen  bowing  under  the  Cross,  receiving  from  above  rather  than  giving 
forth  to  men,  musing  not  talking,  yearning  forwards  to  the  distant 
future,  that  he  may  make  it  his  present  stay  and  comfort  3  content  to 
seem  to  the  world  to  do  nothing,  while  He  more  than  all  men 
abides  to  the  end,  and  is  the  prophet  of  all  time,  and  the  opener  of  all 
mysteries.  Few  verses,  perhaps,  of  this  great  book  speak  more 
^amingly  to  our  own  country,  and  our  own  Church,  yea  more,  to 
our  Clergy,  than  this ;  "  Now  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into 
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the  Temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour."  Almost 
the  only  mention  of  St  John  that  we  have  in  this  great  history  ia, 
that  he,  with  his  friend,  joined  in  the  stated,  regular  worship  of  God's 
house  of  prayer.  So,  and  so  most  powerfully  the  saints  'build  up  the 
Church. 

But  now  for  a  second  line  of  truth  and  rule  of  perpetual  working. 
The  two  histories  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  it  is  clear,  divide  and  sum 
up  the  whole  history.  One  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  the 
other  of  the  Gentiles;  and  so  the  full  scheme  of  the  Church  is  com- 
pleted. A  multitude  of  thoughts  are  suggested  by  this  divine  plan ; 
we  can  only  touch  upon  a  few.  First,  what  a  protest  from  the  first 
against  human  policies,  against  human  ambitions !  How  as  in  fable 
the  mighty  city  of  the  world  has  its  two  founders,  so  in  living  truth 
does  the  Church  of  God  own  for  its  chief  foundation,  after  her  Lord, 
not  St.  Peter  only,  or  St.  Paul  only,  but  both;  both  its  master- 
builders,  both  its  strong  pillars,  both  as  we  are  sure  its  prisoners,  its 
sufferers,  its  martyrs.  Note  what  cannot  be  observed  without  a  con- 
viction of  its  significance,  the  striking  parallel,  in  a  great  many  points, 
of  the  hero  recorded  history  of  each  ;  note  the  interlacing  and  yet  the 
specialty  of  the  work  of  each,  but  most  of  all  do  not  pass  over  the 
great  principle  which  the  history  so  vividly  teaches.  St.  Peter  is  the 
apostle  of  the  Home  Church,  so  to  speak ;  St.  Paul  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nations ;  and  so  St.  Peter  must  work  first,  and  St.  Paul  after. 
St.  Peter,  "now  in  the  Spirit,'*  his  nature  changed,  is  the  eternal 
Preacher  of  the  Unity  of  the  Faith,  of  its  unchangeableness,  of  its 
fixed  creeds,  of  its  deep,  abiding  institutions,  of  its  stcong  tenacity 
to  its  one  home,  to  its  one  Lord.  Those  great  and  impressive  words 
at  the  end  of  his  first  Epistle  are  the  key  to  his  Ufe  and  his 
work,  and  they  show  that  that  life  and  work,  as  described  by  St. 
Luke,  is  of  the  deepest  significance  for  all  time ;  '^  But  the  God  of  all 
grace,  who  hath  called  us  unto  His  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after 
that  ye  have  sufiered  a  while.  Himself  make  you  perfect,  stablish, 
strengthen,  settle  you."^  Surely  the  very  condition  of  St.  Paul's 
success  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  was  the  ministry  of  St.  Peter  in  that  first 
homo  of  the  Church,  the  Holy  Land.  Surely  it  id  no  less  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  Divine  grace  that  the  unstable  Peter  is  now  the  Eock, 
the  preacher  of  unity  and  steadfisuatness,  by  his  own  deep  experience 
as  well  as  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  that  St.  Paul  passes  tiiat  vast 
gulf  between  Jewish  zeal  and  Christian  love,  and  "  he  who  persecuted 
in  times  past,  now  preacheth  the  feith  which  once  he  destroyed," 

^  See  the  Qreek,  in  which  they  are  much  more  forcible  and  yivid  than  in  our 
Iraiulation. 
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Thus  then  the  relation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  never-ending  work  of 
the  Church  is  established,  and  the  bond  of  a  great  union  has  been 
made  of  God,  never,  as  long  as  the  Church  lasts  on  earth,  to  bo  divided. 
Let  the  children  first  be  fed,  the  sheep  and  the  lambs.  We  know  whose 
charge  it  was ;  we  know  to  whom  the  charge  was  given ;  and  we  feel 
the  great  influence  of  this  warning,  amongst  others  of  like  import,  in 
St.  Peter's  Epistles.  "  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who 
am  also  an  elder :  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  which  is  among  you."  Who 
does  not  recognise  that  this  truth  of  truths  was  committed  to  St» 
Peter,  wrought  into  his  being,  written  out  in  his  life,  '*Hold  fast 
till  I  come  ? "  Doubtless,  other  apostles  clung  to  that  truth  too.  We 
have  intentionally  quoted  the  words  from  St.  John ;  doubtless  St  Paul 
held  the  same  great  conviction.  But  it  is  the  life  and  death  work  of 
St  Peter ;  it  explains  his  mission  j  it  accounts  for  its  brief  history ; 
it  accounts  for  that  one  act  of  timidity  afterwards  at  Antioch ;  it  is 
the  root  and  ground  of  the  healthy  propagation  of  the  Truth  of  Grod 
in  the  world.  Doubtless  there  are  to  be  adaptations,  modifications, 
changes  in  all  that  is  local  and  occasional  in  the  work  and  system  of 
the  Church ;  doubtless  the  image  of  the  expanding  Church  is  not  ah 
indigenous  tree  which  grows  vigorously  in  one  only  spot,  but  the 
living  seed  which  can  be  sown  in  every  soil ;  but  as  certainly  the  unity 
and  the  purity  of  the  faith  is  the  condition  of  its  progress,  and  ita 
real,  living,  energetic  life  amongst  its  own  "  children"  is  everywhere 
the  one  great  pledge  of  its  success  with  those  who  are  yet  afar  off 
and  aliens  from  its  bosom.  We  know  that  he  travelled  and  toiled 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  still  first  and  last  with  Jerusalem  that  we  connect 
St  Peter.  What  all  his  brethren  teach,  and  what  those  of  them 
whom  we  best  know  express  by  life,  or  word,  or  both,  that  St.  Peter 
seems  to  give  us  as  the  one  witness  of  his  Lord.  "O  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem!  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  prosperity  within 
thy  palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  companions^  sakes,  I  will  now  say. 
Peace  be  within  thee." 

And  now  observe,  in  connexion  with  all  this,  how  St.  Paul's  work 
is  at  once  the  expansion,  and  yet  the  image  of  St.  Peter'a  An 
Hebrew,  and  yet  a  Hellenist,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  a  Eoman  city,  with 
a  great  university,^  and  yet  himseK,  as  we  all  know,  a  disciple  of 
Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem,  the  apostle  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  that 
mixed  and  stirring  city,  yet  ever  keeping,  as  often  as  he  could,  the 
great  feasts  at  Jerusalem ;  his  heart  not  divided  between,  but  almost 
equally  open  and  enlarged  to  his  own  brethren,  and  to  his  fresh- 


So  Strabo  tells  ub  in  his  description  of  it 
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begotten  children  in  all  lands ;  yearning  ever  towards  Home  as  .the  one 
theatre  of  his  great  warfare,  drawn  back  as  often  to  Jerusalem  as  the 
scene  of  his  great  sin  and  of  his  shame ;  uniting  in  one  with  a  divine 
power  of  mastery  the  treasures  of  the  old  learning  and  of  the  new, 
the  mystical  knowledge  of  a  master  of  Israel  and  the  freedom  of  a 
Greek  philosopher;  to  apply  his  own  words  in  a  new  sense,  "not 
unclothed  "  of  his  national  distinctiveness,  but  "  clothed  upon  "  with  a 
larger  spirit,  even  a  world-wide  sympathy  ;  but  far,  far  above  all,  the 
pattern  man  of  God  for  all  time,  the  witness  of  Christ's  Eesurrection, 
not  so  much  as  the  rest  by  his  bodily  eye,  but  by  his  own  wonderful 
conversion,  and  transfigured,  renewed  life;  the  *^ great  heart"  as 
St.  Chrysostom  calls  him,  of  his  brethren,  St.  Paul  surely  rightly 
and  properly  fills  his  large  space  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts.  He  fiUs 
that  later  half  of  the  book,  not  merely  as^St.  Peter  the  earlier,  but  he 
fills  it  in  at  once  the  same  and  another  way.  Many  acts,  as  we  have 
shown,  are  pamllel ;  many  discourses  are  parallel  between  the  two 
great  apostles  ;  but  St.  Peter  is  the  Rock,  and  St.  Paul  is  the  Pillar.^ 
We  see  how  deep  the  work  of  St.  Peter  is  laid ;  we  see  in  St  Paul 
how  perfect  is  the  goodly  building.  The  one  bears  the  very  name  of 
Christ  and  of  God ;  the  other  is  the  one  certain  likeness  among  men 
of  the  yearning  love,  of  the  perpetual  sufferings,  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Many,  perhaps,  have  wondered,  in  those  late  chapters  of  the  Book  o 
the  Acts,  at  the  (surely  designed)  resemblance  of  the  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  of  the  trial,  and  the  persecutions  by  Jew  and  Gentile, 
of  the  Master  and  the  servant ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  St.  Luke  Wi 
guided  to  shadow  forth,  not  obscurely,  those  mysterious  words  of  th 
apostle  himself :  "  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  tha 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,  for  His  Body's  sake,  whic 
is  the  Church." 

We  must  forbear  to  enlarge  further,  except  on  one  last  pattern  trut 
of  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles.   .Many,  as  we  said  at  first,  have  been  at  m^ 
loss  to  see  any  plan  in  the  heavenly  work.     To  us,  it  seems  trans^ — 
parently  clear.     It  is  the  history  not  so  much  of  all  the  Apostles  as  of 
the  great  two,  and  those  two  the  symbols  of  one  great  idea  ;  it  is  the 
history  not  of  many  Churches,  but  of  one,  in  a  wonderfully  vivid, 
wonderfully  full,  yet  because  of  its  very  scale,  wonderfully  clear  and 
lucid  picture.    We  have  the  begmning  and  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
Church's  warfare,  from  Jerusalem  even  to  Rome,  from  the  city  of 
peace  to  the  world-city  of  human  power  and  earthly  wealth,  of  deep 
<5orruption,  and  utterly  godless  apostasy  of  heart  and  soul  and  spirit 
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And  thither,  to  that  Eomo  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  and  Claudius 
and  Kero  in  which  now,  by  the  help  of  Tacitus,  we  can  see  how 
tremendous,  even  to  a  heathen  eye,  seemed  the  yawning  ruin,  St.  Paul 
carries  onward  his  triimiphs  in  Antioch  and  Cyprus  and  Lower  Asia 
and  Greece ;  not  to  proclaim  the  Great  Tidings  in  the  Forum  ;  not  to 
dispute  in  the  school  of  some  friendly  teacher  of  far  other  lessons ; 
not  to  go  out  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  if  haply  he  might  find  a  few 
to  listen ;  but  to  be  a  prisoner,  for  two  whole  years,  in  his  own  hired 
house  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him  !  That  ever-uplifted  hand  chained, 
that  foot  "  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,"  unable 
to  stir  on  its  errand  of  mercy ;  that  dauntless  spirit,  ever  catching 
fresh  fire  as  he  saw  men's  hearts  debased  before  an  idol-worship,  now 
thrown  backward  upon  itself,  and  upon  its  God ;  that  voice  of  thunder, 
upon  which  all  men  would  hang,  silent,  unless  to  those — surely  they 
were  "but  a  few  out  of  the  sickening  mass — "  that  came  in  unto  him." 
And  here  the  history  ends ;  at  least,  we  have  come  to  the  last  verse 
but  one  of  the  great  history ;  and  it  ends,  men  say,  abruptly.    ' 

But  is  this  so  ?  is  not  St  Paul's  work  really  ended,  however  we 
know  it  continued  yet  many  years ;  at  least  is  not  the  history  of  Christ's 
Church  on  earth  ended,  as   far  as  man  is  in   it  the  fellow-worker 
with  God  ?    What  further  experience  is  there  for  that  Church  ?   what 
further  work  than  that  imperial  city  of  confusion,  of  apostasy,  and  of 
shame?     Antioch  and  Athens  and  Corinth  and  Ephesus  have  their 
distinctive  features.    It  is  something  that  we  know  that  a  city  of  many 
races,  and  of  many-coloured  life,  was  the  very  home  of  the  Christian 
name,  where  it  spread  abundantly ;  it  is  a  great  blessedness  to  be 
assured  tliat  in  that  wealthy  and  corrupt  Corinth,  God  had  yet  much 
people.    Even  heathen  philosophy  yields  a  scanty  tribute,  and  out  of 
the  superstition  of  Ephesus  the  "word  of  God  grows  mightily  and 
prevails."     But  what  is  to  bo  the  harvest  from  Rome,  the  city  whose 
philosophy  is  Epicureanism,  whose  whole  life  is  unbelief  and  ungodli- 
ness, where  we  instinctively  apply  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "We 
wrestle  (here)  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  V*  That  fearful  time  included  between 
the  eras  of  the  Gracchi  and  of  Nero,  of  appalling  sin,  of  festering 
wickedness,  of  utterly  satanic  malignity,  which  wo  know  darkly  yet 
too  well,  and  of  which  St.  Paul  himself  has  written  in  burning  words 
a  sufficient  account,  what  could  it  yield  for  portraiture  in  the  book  of 
the  Living  God,  any  more  than  that  old  Canaan  with  its  abominations 
for  ever  hid  in  oblivion  1     And  yet  here  we  know  is  the  struggle 
of  struggles,  here  is  the  very  test  of  the  true  Church,  here  is  the  crisis 
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of  that  heavenly  polity,  of  that  habitation  of  the  Spirit ;  here  is 
the  last  meeting-point,  for  life  and  for  death,  of  faith  and  the  world. 
And  in  this  conflict  St  Paul  is  alone,  and  St  Paul  is  bound  ;  and  the 
Jewish  remnant  which  might  have  come  in  and  been  a  seed  of  life, 
seems  to  be  rejected  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  and  only  a  few  chance 
hearers  from  the  heathen  come  and  go,  and  some  perhaps  come 
again. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  contrast,  and  a  very  striking  one,  to  all  that  has  gone 
before ;  the  world  seems  to  run  riot  and  to  prevail,  and  the  Cross 
of  Christ  seems  to  be  hid.  We  can  fancy  the  desolation  of  heart  in 
the  disciples  of  Greece  and  Asia,  as  they  heard  of  their  master's 
prolonged  imprisonment ;  as  they  heard  that  he  was  not  thought  even 
worth  a  trial,  suffered  to  teach  any  who  might  care  to  come,  suflfered  to 
live  because  he  was  not  of  importance  enough  to  be  ordered  to  die. 
And  think  we  not,  too,  this  indifference  of  Jew  and  Grentile  must  have 
been  a  sore  trial  to  St.  Paul  ?  Who  but  such  active  minds  and  such 
loving  hearts  know  the  deep  misery,  the  aching  solitude  created  bj 
such  impenetrable  worldliness,  such  dull  unconcern  1  Has  it  not  been 
the  secret  gi'ief  of  many  a  faithful  pastor  in  some  dark  place  of  our 
own  London  ?  "Much  more,  is  it  not  the  portion,  the  perpetual  portion 
it  may  almost  seem,  of  many  a  Missionary  in  India  or  China  ?  And 
yet  is  there  not  a  side  of  the  truth  not  yet  revealed  1  Did  those  two 
years  pass  at  Rome  without  a  great  influence  upon  St  Paul,  or  did 
the  majestic  march  of  the  one  Church  pause  and  falter  in  the  very 
citadel  of  the  god  of  this  world  ? 

Surely  far  otherwise.  What  if,  beside  his  real  oneness  of  mind  with 
St  Peter,  St  Paul  by  that  imprisonment  gained  a  deeper  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  St  John  ]  What  if  the  prisoner  at  Home  is  thus 
linked  on  to  the  prisoner  of  Patmos,  and  that  ardent  spirit  of  divine 
enthusiasm  is  at  once  sublimed  and  sanctified  further  into  the  patience 
and  meekness  and  tenderness  which  is  the  very  mind  of  Christ! 
What  if  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  more  illustriously  manifested, 
the  unity  of  its  work,  the  deep,  rich,  manifold  unity  of  its  true  minis- 
ters, the  unity  of  its  beginning  and  its  end,  when  we  see  St  Paul, 
the  great  representative  of  all  his  brethren,  the  pattern  life  of  all, 
clinging  to  the  last,  with  the  tenacity  of  St.  Peter's  faith,  to  ancient 
prophecy,  and  steadily,  boldly  applying  it,  and  waiting  with  absolute 
resignation  and  perfect  serenity,  like  St  John,  to  be  called  to  work  or 
to  be  laid  aside  as  useless  and  unnecessary  any  longer ;  and  yet^  still 
like  himself,  receiving  all  with  his  perfect  courtesy,  with  his  warm 
affection,  with  his  deep  comprehension  of  all,  in  that  humble  hired 
house  1 
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Verily  the  **  Word  of  God  is  not  bound."  Verily  it  is  a  full  and 
complete  history,  which  declares  at  its  end,  in  those  grand  and  weighty 
words,  that  the  Apostle  "abode,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God," 
not  a  sentiment,  not  even  a  doctrine,  not  even  only  a  creed,  but  a 
visible  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  be  the  certain  downfall  in  due  time  ctf 
that  kingdom  of  man's  power  and  ungodliness,  "and  teaching  the 
things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  freedom,  all  fuU-» 
ness,  and  all  simplicity,^  and  without  hindrance." 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  great  stage  of  the  Christian  story, 
but  it  is  the  motto  and  the  rule  for  the  Church's  work  in  all  time  and 
in  every  placa  Unity,  and  perpetual  progress  ;  unity,  and  full  and 
free  utterance ;  unity,  and  all  the  world's  hindrances  fall  away  and 
disappear  !  And  so  Christ  is  preached,  not  the  Christ  of  our  human 
conceptions,  but  the  Christ  of  God  ;  Christ  with  His  Kingdom,  Christ 
in  Uis  Kingdom; •and  then,  why  need  we  be  surprised  if  the  lights  of 
the  Church  on  earth  be  withdrawn  one  by  one,  just  when  we  know 
them,  within  the  veil ;  why  grieve  we  if  they  seem  struck  down  before 
their  time ;  why,  if  we  have  never  heard  them  speak  or  teach  our- 
selves ;  why,  if  they  seem  few  and  far  between  1  The  good  Spirit  is 
in  that  one  Living  Church,  and  He  is  all  in  alL  Perhaps  it  is  well, 
perhaps  it  is  best  for  us  all  that  the  mountain  of  God's  house  should 
seem  to  be  built  up  without  hands.  Perhaps  it  is  the  one  miracle 
which  is  destined  to  impress,  yea,  to  force  the  attention  of  a  world 
given  to  idolatry,  sunk  down  as  now  in  bondage  to  material  things. 
Only  let  us  try  to  accept  heartily  the  Divine  lesson.  The  restoration 
of  unity  in  the  Church  is  not  a  dream,  however  far  it  may  lie 
beyond  our  day  in  the  secrets  of  the  future.  Not  by  saciificing  our 
true  convictions,  not  by  compromise  of  Divine  Truth,  not  by  idle 
schemes  of  false  comprehension  which  have  ever  failed,  and  will  fail 
again,  not  by  palliating  error,  not  by  ingratitude  for  our  own  heritage 
nor  yet  by  controversy,  or  by  eager  preachings  for  our  own  doctrine  or 
against  our  neighbour ;  but  by  worshipf  by  confession  of  sin,  by  inter- 
cession in  love,  by  single-minded  reverent  study  of  God's  most  holy 
Word,  and  by  seeking  peace  with  all,  wo  shall  prevail  at  last.  And 
even  as  we  strive  onwards  and  look  upwards  to  Him  who  knows  our 
sore  needs,  we  shall  find  that  there  come  again  and  again  upon  our- 
selves at  home,  and  upon  our  dear  brethren  abroad,  "  the  seasons  of 

refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  ^ 

W. 

^  So  we  muBt  bring  out  the  senfie  of  one  single  Qreek  word  in  the  origiuaL 
Cf.  the  effect  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  £p.  to  Philippians,  L  12 — 18. 

*  We  have  omitted,  from  the  length  to  which  these  remarks  have  run^  out,  Uie 
comment  upon  the  first  great  fact  of  the  Church's  action ;  the  completion  of  ita 
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After  the  deplorable  lapse  of  a  chief  pastor  of  the  flock  in  Soath 
Africa  has  shown  unmistakably  to  all  men  how  essential  is  the  office 
of  Metropolitan  in  the  Colonial  Churches,  the  Bishop  and  a  majority 
of  the  Synod  of  Huron  have  thought  fit  to  pursue  a  course^  which 
would,  if  successful,  result  in  Canada  in  the  subversion  of  the  whole 
Provincial  System.  We  regard  this  ill-advised  action,  however,  with 
far  more  regret  than  apprehension,  and  we  think  that  our  readers  will 
share  our  sentiments  on  reading  the  statements  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
them  from  the  documents  which,  with  a  few  calm  words  of  his  own, 
make  up  the  Letter  on  the  subject  recently  published  by  the  Canadian 
Metropolitan,  Bishop  Fulford  of  Montreal.^ 

As  stated  in  our  August  number,  a  despatch  of  th^Colonial  Secretary 
was  forwarded  to  each  of  the  Canadian  Bishops,  to  be  laid  before  their 
respective  Diocesan  Synods.  The  Bishop  of  Huron,  on  receipt  of  this 
document,  informed  the  Metropolitan  that,  having  in  consequence  "  felt 
embarrassed  as  to  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  Colony,  and  being 
unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion  whether  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Provincial  Synods  were  legal  and  valid,  and  binding 
on  those  who  took  part  in  them,"  he  had  obtained  a  legal  opinion, 
from  which,  said  he,  "  it  is  evident  that  all  the  labour  and  expense 
incurred  by  the  Provincial  have  been  in  vain,  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  to  begin  de  novo"  ^fisled  by  this  "opinion,  the  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  the  Synod  of  Huron,  a  majority  of  which  was  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  his  example,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  protestations 
of  some  of  its  most  experienced  members,  and  to  proceed  so  far  as  to 
resolve  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Crown,  asking  for  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  the  Letters-Patent  of  the  ^fetropolitan. 

The  Metropolitan,  on  learning  this,  consulted  his  Chancellor,  and 
also  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto.  Their  whole  state- 
ments are  amply  sufficient  to  dismiss  apprehension  as  to  the  results  of 
the  erratic  action  taken  by  a  diocese  which — we  cannot  forget^  though 
not  a  single  hint  in  the  Letter  of  the  Metropolitan  reminds  us  of  it— 

Apostolic  frameicork,  and  the  most  critical  event  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem; 
both  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  honest  inquirer  into  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Is  not  the  first  the  basis  of  its  unity,  the  last  its  Divine 
security  against  division  ?  We  may  perhaps  examine  the  points  on  a  future 
occasion. 

1  A  Letter  to  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  the  Pro\nnce  of  Canada,  from  Francis  Fulford,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  Montreal,  and  Metropolitan.    Montreal :  Printed  by  Johu  Lovell.  St  Nicholas  . 
Street    1864. 
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has  already  earned  a  dubious  reputation  for  its  measure  of  charity  and 
discretion  in  the  controversy  so  needlessly  raised  touching  Trinity 
College,  Toronto. 

From  the  documents  made  public  by  the  Metropolitan,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  here  a  brief  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Diocesan 
and  Provincial  Synods,  and  the  steps  that  have  successively  been  taken, 
both  before  and  since  the  appointment  of  the  Metropolitan. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed,  after  the  passing  of  the  Synod  Act  by 
the  Canadian  Legislature,  before  the  various  Diocesan  Synods  were 
organized ;  and  all  of  those  Synods,  with  the  exception  of  the  Synod 
of  Huron,  petitioned  the  Queen  to  appoint  a  Metropolitan  Bishop  in 
Canada,  "  who  might  hold  and  preside  over  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Church  in  the  Province."  In  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  these 
petitions,  the  first  Letters-Patent  were  issued  to  Bishop  Fulford ;  but 
they  professed  to  confer  powers  and  authorities  upon  the  Metropolitan, 
which,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  enforced  by  law  in  Canada,  and  were 
liable  to  conflict  with  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Synod,  which  could 
alone  confer  coercive  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  which  the  Synod 
Act  prescribes.  At  the  first  Provincial  Synod,  which  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  the  Diocesan  Synods,  these  Letters-Patent  were  sub- 
mitted by  Bishop  Fidford,  with  a  draft  of  new  letters  which  had  been 
sent  out  from  England,  where  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
first  letters,  in  order  that  the  views  of  the  Canadian  Church  authorities 
might  be  expressed  upon  their  various  clauses  ;  and  an  amended  draft 
was  agreed  to  by  both  houses  of  the  Synod,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  law  ofl&cers  of  the  Crown  in  England,  and  on  which  the  Letters- 
Patent,  which  the  Metropolitan  at  present  holds,  were  based.  These 
new  letters,  by  an  express  provision,  make  all  the  "  powers  and 
authorities"  conferred  by  them  on  the  Metropolitan,  subject  to  the 
"rules,  regulations,  and  canons"  of  the  Provincial  Synod  under  the 
Act  of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  and  do  not  profess  to  confer  any 
authority  or  jurisdiction,  except  in  subordination  to  the  Provincial 
Synod. 

When  Bishop  Fulford  convened  the  first  Provincial  Synod,  all  the 
Diocesan  Synods  elected,  and  sent  representatives  to  it.  He  presided 
at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  and  until  so  much  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  submitted  as  created  separate  houses.  The  Synod  passed  an 
address  to  her  Majesty,  thanking  her  for  the  appointment  of  a  Metro- 
politan, and  unanimously  adopted  a  form  of  declaration,  in  which  it  is 
afi&rmed  that  the  Synod  was  assembled  "  under  Royal  and  constitutional 
authority,"  and  in  which  also  expression  of  gratitude  is  ofiered  to 
Almighty  God  "  that  it  has  pleased  Him  in  His  Providence  to  set  over 
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us  a  Metropolitan."  At  this  first  Synod  a  Constitution  was  adopted, 
which  provides  for  the  convening  of  the  Synod  by  the  Metropolitan, 
makes  him  the  President  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  in  various  other 
ways  recognises  his  office  and  appointment  After  the  new  Letters- 
Patent  reached  the  Metropolitan,  he  called  the  second  Provincial  Synod, 
which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  Diocesan  Synods,  and 
at  which  an  address  was  unanimously  adopted,  thanking  the  Queen 
"  for  her  gracious  compliance  with  the  memorial  forwarded  from  the 
Provincial  Synod  at  its  first  meeting,"  in  relation  to  the  amended 
Letters-Patent,  appointing  a  Metropolitan.  A  canon  was  passed  con- 
stituting a  court  of  appeal  from  any  Diocesan  court,  to  be  presided  over 
by  the  Metropolitan.  A  committee  was  struck  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  to  the  Metropolitan  See,  of  which  the  Bishop 
of  Huron  was  a  member,  and  which  he  and  one  of  his  clerical  delates 
attended ;  and  various  other  acts  were  done  and  resolutions  adopted, 
all  recognising  the  Metropolitan's  appointment  and  office,  the  vahdity 
of  which  was  never  questioned  by  any  motion  or  proceeding  at  either 
the  first  or  second  Provincial  Synod, 

Such  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  what  has  taken  place  in  these  matters 
in  Canada.  Now,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
despatch,  the  Crown  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  Metropolitan  by  Letters- 
Patent,  and  any  provisions  therein  which  were  uUra  vires,  could  not 
aflect  those  privileges  which  were  within  its  competency  to  confer. 
Whether  or  not  the  first  Letters  granted  really  conferred,  as  they  pro- 
fessed, a  right  on  the  Metropolitan  to  convene  the  Jirsi  Provincial 
Synod,  it  is  clear  that  since  all  the  Dioceses  chose  to  meet,  as  they 
were  clearly  entitled  to  by  the  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and 
proceeded  to  business  without  any  objection  being  made  either  to  the 
manner,  time,  or  place  of  their  assembly,  they  thereby  formed  a  pro- 
perly constituted  Synod.  Hence  its  acts  are  binding  on  the  several 
dioceses  of  the  Church  in  Canada  under  the  Synod  law ;  and  hence, 
also,  follows  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second  Provincial 
Synod. 

The  validity  of  Bishop  Fulford's  appointment  as  Metropolitan,  and 
the  legality  of  the  Provincial  Synod's  proceedings  have  been  ques- 
tioned only  by  the  Synod  and  Bishop  of  the  one  diocese  of  Huron : 
how  far  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  any  such  objections,  is  sho\vn 
by  the  Chancellor  of  Toronto,  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Cameron,  in  his  reply 
to  the  Metropolitan,  as  follows  : — 

*'  It  is  true  that  the  Synod  of  Huron  did  not  petition  for  the  i^point- 
ment  of  a  Metropolitan ;  but  it  is  equaUy  true  that  they  elected  and  sent 
delegates  to  the  first  Provincial  Synod,  that  the  Bishop  of  Huix>n  toot 
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his  seat  in  the  house  of  Bishops^  that  they  all  took  part  in  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  that  thej  assented  to  the  address  to  the  Queen  for  the 
amended  Letters-Patent,  that  they  concurred  in  the  Declaration  and  Con- 
stitution.    It  is  also  true  that  they  attended  the  second  Provincial  Synod, 
i^rced  in  the  address  of  thanks  to  the  Queen  for  the  amended  Letters- 
Patent,  that  they  joined  in  passing  a  canon  for  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that 
they  assisted  in  the  motion  for  the  committee  on  the  succession  to  the 
Metropolitan  see,  and  that  their  Bishop,  and  one  of  their  clerical  delegates 
attended  that  committee.     Surely  no  stronger  evidence  could  he  adduced 
of  their  participation  in  and  assent  to  all  these  proceedings,  which  their 
Bishop  now  pronounces  all  '  in  vain  ; '  and  the  Bishop  and  other  members 
of  the  Church  within  that  diocese  do  certainly,  in  reference  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, come  within  that  part  of  the  judgment  of  the  judicial  committee 
in  Long  and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown y  which  has  decided  that,  *Tlie 
Church  of  England,  in  places  where  there  is  no  Church  established  by  law, 
is  in  the  same  situation  with  any  other  reh'gious  body,  in  no  better,  but  in 
no  worse  position ;  and  the  members  may  adopt,  as  the  members  of  any 
other  communion  may  adopt,  rules  for  enforcing  discipline  within  their 
body,  which  will  be  binding  on  those  wlio  expressly  or  by  implication  have 
assented  to  them.'     This  judgment  refers  to  a  case,  where  the  meetings 
and  all  the  proceedings  were  purely  voluntary ;  but  in  this  Province  our 
Sy nodical  action  has  been  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  not  only  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Synod  have  been 
legal,  but  that  they  are  binding  on  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Huron, 
who  have  by  their  delegates  assented  to  them;  and  that  having  thus 
brought  themselves  within  the  constitution,  which  they  helped  to  frame, 
they  cannot  now  evade  either  its  obligations  or  responsibilities,  under  the 
plea  that  the  Letters-Patent  are  void,  or  that  the  meeting  at  which  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  was  improperly  convened." 

The  Metropolitan  states  that  he  has  received  letters  from  Clergy  in 
the  Diocese  of  Huron,  expressing  **  a  fear  that  the  tendency  of  the 
course  which  their  Synod  has  seen  proper  to  pursue,  will  be  to  cut  oft 
its  connexion  with  the  Church  in  Canada  ; "  but  he  adds  : — 

"  I  earnestly  trust  that  this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  and  that  we  shall 
find  we  can  all  meet  together  and  work  together,  as  we  believe  we  have 
done  on  the  two  former  occasions,  under  the  influences  of  the  good  Spirit  of 
grace,  advancing  the  glory  of  God  and  the  increase  of  His  Kingdom.  And 
that,  instead  of  imagining,  that  *  all  the  labour  and  expense  incurred  by 
the  Provincial  Synods  which  have  taken  place,  have  been  in  vain,  and  that 
it  is  now  necessary  to  begin  de  novo^  we  shall  rather  see  reason  to  thank 
God,  that  amidst  so  many  difficulties  and  so  much  uncertainty  in  these 
oar  early  struggles  for  the  establishment  of  our  Ecclesiastical  polity,  we 
have  been  '  enabled,  as  in  ancient  days,  to  assemble  in  one  body,'  and  have 
been  permitted  to  lay  a  good  foundation  according  to  Catholic  usage." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  dismiss  the  subject  we  have  been  noticing 
with  these  calm,  hopeful,  words  of  Bishop  Fulford.     But  we  may  take 
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the  opportunity  of  adding  hero  an  expression  of  regret  at  another  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Huron  Synod ;  we  mean  that  which 
had  reference  to  the  "Declaration"  called  forth  hy  the  '^Essays  and 
Reviews."  It  seems  strange  that  that  form  of  words  was  not  thought 
sufficient  by  the  Huron  Synod,  which  had  been  so  carefully  drawn  up  by 
the  original  framers  and  has  received  such  wide  approbation,  not  only 
from  those  who  subscribed  it,  but  from  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
have  questioned  the  propriety  of  so  doing.  But  besides  the  appending 
of  the  clause  concerning  "  Justification  by  Faith,"  we  must  also  take 
exception  to  the  entertainment  of  such  a  matter  by  such  a  body ;  and, 
thus  far,  we  must  find  similar  fault  with  another  Diocesan  Synod,  that 
of  Ontario,  one  of  whose  members  has  sufficiently  expressed  some  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  base  our  objection  : — 

"  As  a  Diocesan  Synod  we  meet  to  legislate  for  our  own  Diocese,  not 
to  dogmatize  for  the  Church  in  general.  The  Act  by  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  meet  in  Synod  authorizes  us  to  '  frame  constitutions  and  regula- 
tions for  enforcing  discipline  in  the  Church,  for  the  appointment,  deposition, 
deprivation,  or  removal  of  any  person  bearing  office  therein  .  •  .  .  and  for 
the  convenient  and  orderly  management  of  the  property,  affairs,  and  in- 
terests of  the  Church '  in  our  own  Diocese,  In  the  Declaration  prefixed 
to  our  Constitution  we  profess  our  determination  to  confine  our  dcliherations 
and  actions  to  matters  of  discipline,  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, 
and  to  regulations  of  order.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  points  of 
doctrine  in  the  Synod.  We  have  no  right  to  discuss  them  in  any  way,  or 
to  pass  resolutions  on  such  subjects.  Our  business  is  confined  to  managing 
the  aflfairs  of  our  own  Diocese." 


MISSIONAJRY  PASTORAL  OF  THE  FOUR  ARCHBISHOPS. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  Armagh,  and  Dublin  have  iasDed 
a  Pastoral  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Societj 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  addressed  "  To  our  beloved  brethren 
in  Christ,  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  in  aid  of  Church  work  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
British  Crown,      The  following  is  their  Graces'  appeal : — 

"  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  weigh  as  in  the  sight  of  God  the  few 
words  we  feci  called  upon  to  address  to  you  touching  the  duty  of  our 
Church  and  nation  as  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  miBaions.  We 
deem  the  obligation  binding  us  to  discharge  this  duty  to  be  at  this  time 
specially  imperative.  The  scattering  of  our  people  throughout  the  world, 
the  large  emigration  of  our  own  poor,  who,  unless  we  pliuit  among  them 
the  Church  of  God,  must  lapse  into  heathenism ;  the  obligations  which  we 
contract  to  the  heathen  people  among  whom  our  emigrants  setUey  and  to 
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whom  thej  inevitably  carry  the  contagion  of  our  diseases  and  of  our  sins ; 
and  the  fact  that  our  Crown  holds  in  India  a  vast  empire  over  Mussulmans 
and  Pagans — all  these  things  force  upon  us  the  inevitable  alternative  of 
either  neglecting  daily  the  plainest  obligations  or  of  doing  heartily  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world.  The  main  present  hindrance  to  the  dis- 
charge of  this  work  is  the  lack  of  funds." 

Then  follow  extracts  from  appeals  for  help  from  the  Bishops  of  Cal- 
cutta^ Labuan,  Capetown,  Grahamstown,  Honolulu,  Ontario,  Columbia^ 
and  Orange  River ;  and  from  the  Dean  of  Maritzburg,  Natal.  The 
Pastoral  then  goes  on : — 

"  Shall  such  calls  as  these  remain  unanswered  ?  If  they  do,  must  not 
Uiese  rejected  multitudes  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  us,  and  will  it  not  be  a 
sin  which  shall  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  CTiurch  and  nation  ?  We  ear- 
nestly and  affectionately  entreat  you  to  make  a  new  and  great  effort  for  a 
large  increase  of  our  present  missionary  funds.  Speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  we 
plead  specially  for  that  peculiar  instrument  of  service.  But  we  do  not 
limit  our  sympathies  to  it.  We  arc  convinced  that  in  no  other  way  can 
the  work  be  done  than  by  every  parish,  as  a  part  of  its  separate  parochial 
existence,  raising  its  own  contributions  for  the  work ;  and  we  therefore 
beseech  our  brethren  of  the  clergy  to  preach  one  sermon  annually  and 
make  a  collection  for  Church  of  England  Missions ;  and  we  pray  our 
brethren  of  the  laity  to  help  them,  not  only  by  their  contributions  to  this 
annual  collection,  but  by  becoming  regular  subscribers,  if  they  are  not 
such  at  present,  or,  if  they  are,  by  increasing  on  a  new  scale  of  Christian 
hberality  their  aid  to  the  funds  of  the  Societies  they  support,  and  by  form- 
ing themselves  into  associations  for  the  more  complete  effecting  of  this 
great  work  of  God.'* 


SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

We  are  permitted  to  publish  anonymously  the  following  extract  from  a 
private  letter : — 

"  Personally,  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  avouch  boldly  that  in 
the  present  disordered  state  of  the  Church,  a  Bishop  should  be  a  Bishop 
of  9oul8  rather  than  merely  of  places.  If  it  is  wrong  to  send  a  Bishop  to 
South  America  because  there  are  Bishops  there  with  jurisdiction,  it  must 
be  wrong  to  send  Presbyters  or  Deacons  there  who  do  not  acknowledge, 
and  do  interfere  with  their  jurisdiction.  But  I  acknowledge  the  inexpedi- 
ence  of  giving  prominence  to  this  view,  because  there  are  many  lax 
Churchmen  who  would  gi-ievously  abuse  it,  and  make  it  an  instrument  of 
confosion  hereafter. 

"  I  beheve,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  Bishop  of  the  Falk- 
lands,  or  some  English  settlement,  than  one  who  should  make  his 
duty  of  supervising  English  congregations  subservient  to  a  scheme  of 
proselytizing  from  other  Churches.  It  is,  however,  an  absolute  duty  laid  on 
the  English  Church  to  follow  lier  sons  wherever  they  go.     The  Church  of 
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England  ought  not  merely  to  go  where  the  Crown  of  England  sways,  hut 
wherever  tlie  people  of  England  find  a  Home, 

^^  Lot  us  then  raise  our  cry  for  a  Bishop  of  the  Falklands :  and  let  his 
duty  1)0  defined  to  oversee  the  congregations  of  all  the  English  settled 
north  of  him,  until  he  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  latitude ;  north  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Guiana  may  exercise  provisional  jurisdiction,  until 
hotter  moans  of  governing  the  sons  of  our  Church  in  America  may  be 
found. 

"  Is  it  not  time  for  the  Anglican  Communion — ^England,  Scotland,  and 
North  America,  and  the  Colonies — to  consult  together  by  i-epresentalion, 
and  girdle  the  earth  with  their  Episcopate  ?  Thus  alone  would  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  protest  against  all  corruption,  and  darkness  bo  shown  in  its 
clearest  foi*m,  as  opposed  to  all  overgrowth,  all  laxity,  and  all  deficiency. 
May  God  hasten  this  time,  and  guide  us  all  with  His  own  Spirit  of  love, 
for  His  dear  Son's  sake." 


BISHOP  CLAUGHTOX'S  PRIMARY  VISITATION  OF  THE 

DIOCESE  OF  COLOMBO. 

"We  condense  the  following  from  the  Xandy  Missionary  Gleaner : — 

"  From  no  source  can  Churchmen  so  readily  and  easily  obtain  a  complete 
yet  concise  account  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  as  from  the  Charge  of  the 
Diocesan.  It  is  a  rule  with  the  English  Bishops  to  hold  Visitations 
triennially ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Colonies  which  render  thb  rule 
next  to  impossible.  The  wide  extent  of  many  of  the  Colonial  Dioceses,  tlie 
consequent  remoteness  of  some  of  the  Clergy,  the  obstacles  to  travelling, 
and  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  Clergymen  placed  in  isolated  stations, 
are  among  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  calling  together  the  Clergy  as 
frequently  as  in  England.  The  predecessor  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Colombo  held,  during  his  Episcopate  of  fifleea  years,  only  one  Visitation, 
and  delivered  but  one  Charge,  viz.  his  Primary  Charge,  in  1847.  Our 
present  Bishop  has  not  yet  been  two  full  years  in  the  colony,  but  the 
activity  he  has  exorcised  in  visiting  every  place  where  Clergymen  are 
stationed  has  enabled  him  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  Ceylon ;  and  he  has  consequently  convoked  his  Clergy,  and  held 
his  Primary  Visitation.  This  was  done  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Kandy, 
on  June  22d ;  and  at  the  Cathedral  in  Colombo,  on  June  24th.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  the  Clergy,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  assembled  a  little 
before  ten  o'clock,  and  walked  to  the  Cathedral  in  procession  ;  the  choristers 
leading,  the  Deacons  and  Priests  following,  and  the  Bishop,  attended  by 
his  Chaplain  and  the  Registrar,  brmging  up  the  rear.  The  Morning 
Service  was  then  said  by  the  Rev,  W.  Ellis ;  the  lessons  being  read  by 
Canons  Dias  and  Thurstan.  The  Litany  was  taken  by  Canon  Bailey ;  and 
the  Communion  Service  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bennett,  assisted  by  Archdeacon 
Mooyart  After  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  the  Bishopi 
seated  in  his  chair  near  the  chancel  rail,  proceeded  to  deliver  his  Charge. 
There  was  a  large  congregation  on  Ihe  occasion,  who  remained  daring  the 
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Service,  and  the  reading  of  the  Charge,  and  included  many  Churcliwardens 
md  Trustees,  who  were  present  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  Bishop. 
rhe  Charge  being  ended,  the  Bishop,  kneeling,  offered  up  prayers  for 
unity,'  and  then  pronounced  the  Benediction. 

At  two,  a  cold  collation  was  served  in  the  dining-hall  of  St.  Thomas' 
CJolIege.  The  toasts  given  were,  *  Church  and  Queen,'  *  The  health  of  the 
[iord  Bishop,'  and  *  Success  to  St.  Thomas'  College.  The  Bishop,  in 
)roposing  the  toast  *  Church  and  Queen,'  observed  that  while  the  Clergy 
rave  the  title  *  Head  of  the  Church '  to  none  but  one  Head,  Christ  Himself, 
:hey  owned  the  Sovereign  as  supreme  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs. 
ifter  the  company  had  adjourned  to  the  College  Library,  the  proceedings 
nrere  opened  by  the  Bishop  explaining  that  he  designed  this  conference  of 
CJlergy  and  laity  to  be  a  preparation  for  a  more  formal  gathering  in  Synod, 
ttc  hoped  to  hold  his  visitation  every  three  years ;  but  synodal  assemblings 
)f  the  Clergy  and  laity  might  with  advantage  be  held  at  shorter  inteiTals. 
Several  subjects  were  then  discussed,  as  in  a  similar  conference  at  Kandy 
)n  the  Wednesday  previous ;  the  chief  being  those  of  a  provision  for  the 
i^ergy  under  the  Diocesan  Fund,  and  of  a  provision  for  the  widows  and 
trphans  of  Clergy. 

In  his  Charge,  Bishop  Claughton,  after  explaining  the  causes  of  the 
ong  interval  between  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Chapman  and  his  own 
xrival,  stated  that  errors  had  been  committed  both  in  reference  to  his  pre- 
(eoessor  and  himself,  through  inexperience  as  to  Episcopal  jurisdiction  in 
be  Colonies.  In  a  colony,  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  spii^tual 
.uthority  and  the  jurisdiction  or  legal  poive7'8  exercised  by  a  Bishop.  The 
hrmer  entirely  depends  upon  his  consecration,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Church  in  which  he  ministers,  being,  in  fact,  the  mode  in  which  he  is 
ordsdned  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God.'  The  latter  is  his 
LOthority  to  exercise  his  commission  in  a  particular  locality,  and  determines 
a  some  points  the  manner  of  its  exercise  within  that  locality.  This  dis- 
inctioD  it  is  most  important  to  maintain,  inasmuch  as  the  suppression  or 
ion-recognition  of  the  spiritual  authority  would  verify  the  worst  taunts  of 
he  Church's  enemies,  and  subject  Divine  things  to  human  law ;  while,  on 
he  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  limitation  of  that  authority  would 
mbject  us  to  a  spiritual  despotism,  which  we,  no  more  than  our  fathers, 
should  be  willing  or  able  to  be&r. 

His  Lordship  also  spoke  of  the  position  of  the  Clergy,  as  ministering  in 
i  country  where  the  Church  is  not  established  by  the  local  law.  To  the 
Uctum  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  does  not  govern  the  Colonial  Churches, 
le  entirely  demurred.  Passing  by  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  limit  the  powers  of  any  Colonial  Gt)vemment,  and  the 
jnestion  of  its  having,  whether  knowingly  or  not,  so  Umited  them  in  this 
"espect,  the  single  circumstance  of  every  Bishop  being  bound  by  that  Act, 
ind  only  empowered  to  ordain  on  the  strict  conditions  of  binding  his 
Olergy  to  its  provisions,  establishes  that  Act  *  in  foro  conscuntic^  as  bmding 
m  idl  those  Clergy.  WTiat,  then,  he  had  been  required  by  the  Imperial 
GForemment  to  observe  himself,  and  to  impose  on  them,  it  would  be  an 
ibiardity  to  allow  an  inferior  Government  to  alter  or  forbid.  When, 
lierefbre,  any  Clergyman  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  three  Articles  of 
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the  thirtj-sixth  Canon,  he  distinctlj  hound  himself  to  the  English  Prajer- 
hook  and  its  Euhrics.  This  was  his  meaning  in  maintaining  that  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  binding  on  them.  The  Clergy  could  not  in  honesty  go 
hack  from  that  declaration;  the  Colonial  Government  could  not  absolve 
them  from  its  conditions,  their  conscience  would  demand  obedience  to 
them,  even  were  the  Civil  Power  to  forbid  their  observance.  Take  the  case, 
for  example,  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  In  this  colony, 
such  a  marriage  is  said  to  be  legal ;  yet  to  the  Clergy  it  would  be  an 
illegal  act,  being  forbidden  by  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  glad  that 
by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Marriage  Ordinance,  his  Clergy  were 
set  free  from  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  their  ordination  vows  and 
obedience  to  a  law  at  vaiiance  with  them." 

It  is  stated  in  the  above  account,  that  Bishop  Claughton  has  visited  every 
Clergyman  stationed  in  Ceylon.  The  following  extract  frx)m  his  diary  of  a 
recent  journey  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  performed 
that  work : — 

^^  Saturday,  May  2\8i, — I  left  Kandy  by  the  Colombo  coacb.  At 
Kaigallc,  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  went  to  breakfast  at  his  house. 
Afterwards,  I  addressed  a  large  body  of  Tamil  road-coolies,  who  had  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Burleigh  (the  officer  of  the  division),  when  they  came  off 
work.  They  were  attentive,  and  I  had  a  good  interpreter,  both  in  Mr.  B. 
himself,  and  his  clerk.  I  afterwards  visited  Mr.  B.'s  huty  where  he  lives 
with  his  mother.  It  was  the  simplest  structure  possible — merely  bamboo- 
poles  and  talipot-leaves,  fastened  with  jungle  rope,  and  could  all  be 
removed  in  half  an  hour.  I  went  to  the  Government-agent's  house  in 
the  afternoon,  where,  in  IVIi*.  Saunders'  absence,  Mr.  Shaw  was  my  host. 
I  held  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Committee  in  the  Cutcherry,  to  discuss 
their  prospect  of  building.  We  afterwards  went  to  view  the  proposed  site 
of  the  church,  with  which  I  was  quite  satisfied. 

Stmdayy  Jfay  22d, — I  had  fixed  to  have  Singhalese  Service  at  nine, 
and  accordingly  went  to  the  Court-house  at  that  hour ;  but  owing  to  some 
mistake  in  the  notice,  it  was  not  understood,  and  the  congregation  did  not 
appear.  At  eleven,  I  held  an  English  Service,  fairly  attended;  and  at 
half-past  four,  I  had  an  excellent  congregation.  My  visit  to  the  station 
was  made  with  very  short  notice,  and  many  of  the  residents  were  absent. 
But  I  saw  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  good  feeling  that  prevails  here ;  ^^ 
I  have  promised  them  to  come  again,  if  I  can,  before  many  months  ^ 
over. 

Monday,  May  23c?. — Mr.  Shaw  very  kindly  drove  me  to  Ambepussc, 
where  I  had  sent  my  horse.  I  found  Mr.  Herat  waiting  for  me,  imd  be 
and  I  rode  together  to  Madetruwitte,  his  native  viUage,  in  which  tfiere  are 
Christians  (his  own  family  included),  who  have  been  such  from,  the- time  oi 
the  Dutch.  I  was  expected,  I  perceived ;  for  there  were  the  usual  native 
decorations  at  his  father's  house  to  welcome  me,  and  a  crowd  of  people 
who  remained  during  the  whole  of  my  visit.  After  breakfiEtst,  I  spoke  i^ 
the  people,  both  Christians  and  heathens.  The  Buddhist  priest  of  tbe 
neighbouring  temple  came  to  see  me  while  thus  employed.  He  and  I  had 
some  friendly  conversation,  and  soon  were  sitting  side  bj  side  (a  sigbt  1 
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sh  some  of  our  English  friends  could  have  witnessed)  with  the  crowd  of 
llagers  before  us.  I  continued  my  address  to  them,  turning  to  him  now 
td  then  with  some  explanatory  remark.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
e  kindly  spirit  which  he  displayed ;  for  although  I  naturally  forbore  to 
eak  severely  or  harshly,  I  was,  in  facty  teaching  his  flock  a  new  doctrine, 
his  presence.  But  I  have  always  taken  the  opportunity,  when  I  could, 
making  my  first  approach  to  the  priest,  to  show  them  both  that  I  would 
ach  openly,  and  that  I  would  not  teach  in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  or  one  of 
ntempt,  for  their  religion.  I  left  my  kind  host  in  a  short  time,  and  was 
oompanied  nearly  a  mile  on  my  way  by  several  of  the  villagers ;  there, 
»r  a  friendly  parting  with  them,  Mr.  Herat  and  I  rode  back  to  Ambe- 
sse.     Mr.  Shaw  drove  me  back  to  Kaigalle  for  the  night." 


TINNEVELLY  MISSIONS. 

The  following  paper,  being  a  general  view  of  the  Missionary  work  in 
nnevelly  as  it  presented  itself  to  a  recent  observer,  is  taken  fit)m  the 
Icatta  Christian  Intelligencer : — 

1.  On  visiting  in  rapid  succession  the  several  stations  in  South  Tinne- 
ly,  the  most  obvious  aspect  of  the  external  work  is  its  sameness.  There 
a  homogeneity  in  these  missions,  of  material,  of  system,  and  of  result, 
ich  contrasts  in  a  marked  manner  with  what  one  observes  in  North 
iia,  or  even  what  one  may  see  on  crossing  the  Western  GhSts  into  the 
igfabouring  province  of  Travancore.  With  a  trifling  exception,  the  cou- 
rts have  been  of  low  caste :  the  bulk  of  them  are  Shanars  engaged  in 
»  same  occupation,  deriving  their  subsistence  from  a  scanty  agriculture 
sd  out  by  the  various  productions  of  the  palmyra.  In  religion  they 
re  all  votaries  of  the  debased  superstitions  of  devil-worship,  which  in 
sry  part  of  India  we  find  amongst  the  lowest  castes  of  the  Hindoo  popu- 
ion,  a  fetish  worship  mingled  with  some  fragments  of  Brahminical 
tbology,  forming  in  the  lowest  deep  of  Hindooism  a  lower  still.  From 
khomedauism  there  have  been  no  converts  in  Tinnevelly.  Owing  to  this 
aencss  of  the  original  material  the  congregations  have  little  of  that 
aposite  character  which  pervades  the  native  churches  in  North  India. 
ere  is  not  that  confusion  of  tongues  which  is  a  natural  barrier  between 
\  'Hindoo  and  the  Mahomedan  convert  at  Agra  or  Delhi.  They  all  have 
;  one  language — their  own  copious  and  not  inharmonious  Tamil.  The 
Kdonaries  throughout  North  India  beyond  Bengal  will  appreciate  this 
mntage.  Uniform  however  as  the  Christians  appear  to  an  outside 
erver  in  race  and  social  position,  and  regarded  as  alike  degraded  by 
er  classes  of  Hindoos,  yet  among  themselves  they  have  caste  distinc- 
is  to  which  they  cling  with  tenacity.  The  observances  of  caste  which 
'6  disgraced  the  native  church  in  Tanjore  and  Tranquebar  have  never 
eed  been  tolerated  in  Tinnevelly;  yet  still  there  remains  a  deeply - 
tod  caste  feeling.  It  shews  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  Shanars,  Palliars, 
1  Pariahs,  into  which  the  converts  may  be  divided,  never  intermarry. 
nmilar  distinction  obtains  to  this  day  in  Kishnaghur,  where  the  de- 
mdaiits  of  Hindoo  converts  do  not  marry  those  of  Mahomedan  origin^ 
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not  even  now  in  the  third  generation  of  their  Christianity.  However, 
these  differences  have  no  appreciable  influence  in  determining  the  light  in 
which  the  entire  community  is  regarded  by  those  who  are  without.  They 
arc  a  community  of  low  caste  or  outcaste  men,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  body  of  them  would  not  affect  one  jot  the  Hindoos  who  have  any 
pretension  to  the  social  position  which  the  magic  of  caste  confers.  Even 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  the  Shanars  and  their  Pariah  con- 
freres were  a  people  dwelling  alone,  and  though  they  are  united  in  a  com- 
mon faith  which  is  gradually  drawing  them  into  one  community,  the  gulf 
betwixt  them  and  the  rest  of  the  population  remains  impassable.  The  few 
convei-ts  from  higher  castes  have  mostly  been  the  fruit  of  education  in 
English  schools.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  South  Tinnevelly ;  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Province  we  are  told  the  converts  have  been  of  all 
castes ;  but  hitherto  the  number  has  been  comparatively  few.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  this  peculiarity  of  the  Tinnevelly  Missions,  because  it  explains 
what  otherwise  might  seem  inexplicable,  the  slow  progress  which  Chris- 
tianity makes  among  the  heathen  of  the  Province.  We  read  of  converts 
reckoned  by  man  j  tons  'of  thousands :  and  then  we  are  told  that  the 
Christians  are  a  mere  fraction,  not  a  twentieth  of  the  population.  Indeed 
a  vei^'  short  sojourn  in  the  district  suffices  to  force  on  one's  notice  a  ram- 
pant heathenism  in  every  direction.  Its  signs  and  marks  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  corner  of  the  road,  and  on  almost  every  forehead  of  the  passers 
by.  The  traveller  is  fortunate  if  the  inopportune  occurrence  of  some 
Hindoo  festival,  suspending  all  business  and  plunging  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  riot  and  uproar,  does  not  delay  him  on  his  journey.  He  then 
sees  that  the  ci*owded  churches  of  orderly  Christian  worshippers  bear  but 
an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  heathen  population,  and  that  this  nu- 
mencal  disproportion  is  still  fui*ther  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  social  posi- 
tion of  the  Christians,  which  so  completely  segregated  them  even  while 
they  were  heathens  from  the  bulk  ot  the  people. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  converts  are  of  one  social  class, 
and  that  of  the  lowest,  unfavourable  though  it  is  to  the  diffusive  influence 
of  the  Gospel-leaven  through  the  Hindoo  community  of  the  Province,  is 
yet  attended  with  some  obvious  advantages  in  carrying  on  the  pastoral 
work  which  necessarily  absorbs  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Missionaries' 
tune.  On  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  another  marked  characteristic  of 
the  Missions,  namely,  the  tlwrougli  drill  in  which  they  are  kept.  It 
would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  such  a  system  of  strict 
order  and  discipline  in  any  community  originally  embracing  individuals  of 
various  social  positions.  A  facile  and  homogeneous  mass  has  readily 
received  like  plastic  clay  the  moulding  impression.  Any  one  who  has  had 
experience  of  the  disorderly  hubbub  which  seems  the  normal  state  of 
Hindoos  in  a  crowd,  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  the  decorum  which  per- 
vades the  Christian  congregations  and  assemblages  of  Tinnevelly,  the 
result  of  much  careful  drill  of  a  system  which,  first  laying  hold  of  the 
child  in  the  methodical  exercises  of  the  Infant  school,  never  withdraws  its 
controlling  influence.  The  Missionary's  word  is  still  law ;  and  though  this 
law  is,  happily,  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  yet  the  people  are, 
for  the  most  part,  still  children,  and  are  treated  as  such.     We  who  are 
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aocostomed  to  a  somewhat  freer  development  in  the  North,  where  indeed 
the  newlj  fomid  hberty  in  Christ  not  seldom  bordei-s  on  licence  and  dis- 
order, would  be  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  Tinnevelly  congregation. 
Very  unlike  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  our  Churches,  where  chairs  and 
benches  give  a  semi- Anglicized  attitude  to"  the  worehippers,  the  orderly 
rows  of  the  people,  male  and  female,  are  seated  on  the  bare  ground — 
usually  a  pavement  of  tiles  or  tesselated  granite— they  rise  simultaneously 
to  sing,  they  kneel  or  'pi^strate  themselves  in  one  solid  mass  to  pray. 
When  the  blessing  is  pronounced,  all  remain  in  a  devout  attitude  of  silent 
prayer  before  they  disperse,  and  in  like  m^uer  every  individual  on  enter- 
ing Church  reverently  bends  the  knee  in  solitary  devotion.  The  heartiness 
of  the  responses  is  a  feature  of  the  native  Church  which  happily  is  not 
strange  to  us  in  North  India,  though  from  the  vast  number  assembling  in 
the  Tinnevelly  Churches  it  is  more  striking.  But  the  peculiar  method 
resorted  to  for  ensuring  attention  and  enforcing  the  points  of  the  preacher's 
discourse  bespeaks  the  systematic  drill  which  has  become  natural  alike  to 
the  people  and  their  instructora.  It  therefore  excites  no  surprise  when  the 
Missionary  suddenly  an-ests  himself  in  his  delivery  to  ask  one  or  another 
of  his  audience  to  finish  the  sentence  for  him,  or  calls  for  a  recapitulation 
of  the  heads  of  his  discourae  from  a  full  chorus  of  school  children.  Cer- 
tainly the  readiness  and  intelligence  of  the  replies  thus  elicited  cannot  but 
surprise  the  stranger,  and  reconcile  him  to  a  custom  which  at  first  sight 
carries  in  it  sometliing  too  dictatorial  for  the  pulpit.  One  may  observe 
as  indicative  of  the  submissive  character  of  the  people,  contrasting  again 
with  the  forwardness,  or  independence,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
North,  that  the  only  persons  who  sit  on  chairs  are  the  native  pastors  and 
their  wives.  And  even  the  surpliced  native  minister  reverently  divests 
himself  of  his  shoes  as  well  as  of  his  turban  before  he  enters  the  Church. 
We  confess  we  should  in  this  instance  rather  see  adopted  the  practice  of 
the  neighbouring  Syrian  Churches  in  which  the  officiating  priest  puts  on 
sandals  as  part  of  the  prescribed  dress  in  which  he  ministers, — a  custom 
allusive  probably  to  the  usage  at  the  Paschal  Feast,  as  well  as  to  the  apo- 
stolic injunction  to  have  the  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
peaec^  itself  an  allusion  to  the  prophetic  apostrophe,  "  How  beautiful  on 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bnngeth  good  tidings,  that  pub- 
lisheth  peace." 

Besides  the  assembling  in  Church  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  there  is 
the  daily  gathering  in  the  village  Prayer-house  in  the  early  morning. 
The  service  consists  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayers  selected  from 
the  liturgy  or  extemporaneous.  The  catechists  conduct  these  services, 
which  are  well  attended.  The  village  system,  which  is  so  distinctive  a 
feature  of  Hindoo  life,  is  preserved  to  some  extent  in  the  Missions.  In 
erery  Tillage  there  are  headmen  or  "  elders,"  who  meet  and  decide  cases 
of  dispute  between  the  Christians.  A  solemnity  is  given  to  their  proceed- 
ings by  their  court  being  held  in  the  Church  Porch.  In  the  numerous 
lillages  where  the  Christians  and  Heathen  are  dwelling  together,  the 
former  have  their  own  headmen,  who  are  recognised  as  such  by  the 
Government  officials,  certain  duties  connected  with  Revenue  and  Police 
devolving  upon  these  village  Patriarohs. 
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The  Bible  classes  for  men  and  women  are  an  interesting  adjunct  to  the 
Sunday  congregations,  and  are  means  of  maintaining  something  of  the 
discipline  of  the  school  amongst  quondam  pupils.  In  most  ef  the  congre- 
gations it  is  customary  for  the  adult  members  to  unit«  in  such  classes 
under  the  direction  of  the  catechists,  the  women's  classes  and  the  men's 
being  held  at  different  hours,  before  and  after  service.  These  classes  are 
very  beneficial  in  keeping  up  the  scriptural  knowledge  obtained  in  school, 
and  it  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  the  facility  and  aptness  with  which 
texts  are  quoted  and  found  in  the  Tamil  Bibles  which  all  bring  with  them. 
In  the  class  of  young  mothers,^  as  we  watched  the  one  hand  dexterously 
tuniing  over  the  leaves  of  a  well-used  Bible,  while  the  other  was  engaged 
in  stilling  the  restlessness  of  the  little  semi-nude  babe  jealous  of  its  mother's 
attention  being  directed  otherwise  than  to  itself,  we  could  not  but  feel 
sanguine  of  the  future  of  these  little  ones  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the 
Lord,  when  their  parents  were  thus  eagerly  desirous  of  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  Woi*d,  that  they  may  grow  thereby. 

3.  The  almsgiving  of  the  Tinnevelly  Christians  is  on  the  same  systematic 
plan  as  the  rest  of  their  Church-life,  and  the  result  in  the  amount  of  money 
collected  is  a  testimony  to  the  reality  of  their  Christian  principle,  as  well  as 
to  the  judicious  management  which  evokes  their  liberality  and  gives  it  a 
right  direction.  Tn  one  of  the  oldest  stations  the  Church  Fund  (apart 
from  various  other  Funds  for  benevolent  and  religious  objects)  remits  this 
year  to  the  Parent  Society  some  Rs.  800,  being  half  the  amount  expended 
in  the  year  by  the  Society  in  the  salaries  of  the  native  agents  of  that  parti- 
cular district.  In  another  the  Native  IVlissionary  Association  has  subscribed 
the  same  amount  during  the  year  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  native  evan- 
gelists to  the  heathen  villages  around.  In  some  instances  the  Dhurma 
Sangam,  or  religious  association,  has  accumulated  considerable  property, 
the  income  fi-om  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fixed  endowment.  And  such 
endowments,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  be  of  paramount  importance  in 
securing  permanence  in  the  Native  Pastorate.  The  number  of  objects 
which  claim  the  liberality  of  the  Native  Church  strikes  one  as  rather  un- 
necessary in  such  an  inartificial  state  of  society.  It  is  a  penalty  which  we 
in  England  have  to  pay  for  our  extremely  developed  individuality,  that 
there  seems  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  religious  societies  and  charitable 
associations,  each  appealing  to  some  particular  party,  or  representing  the 
favourite  hobby  of  a  few.  But  surely  the  Native  Chuixih  in  India  might, 
as  yet,  unite  sim2)liciti/  with  its  liberality.  In  a  Keturn  required  firom 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  SociHy  in  Tinnevelly,  we 
observe  no  fewer  than  seven  distinct  funds  to  which  the  Native  Christians 
generally  subscribe,  and  besides  these  there  is  an  eighth  column  in  the 
Ketum,  headed  *  Miscellaneous.'  If  instead  of  this  variety  of  collections 
for  specific  objects,  the  Christians  were  encouraged  to  set  apart  on  each 
Lord's  day  and  offer  in  the  Church  some  portion  of  their  substance  as  GK)d 
hath  prospered  them,  and  the  aggregate  were  afterwards  divided  by  some  cen- 
tral board  in  which  the  Native  congregations  should  be  sufficiently  represented, 
the  practice  would  not  be  unsupported  by  Apostolical  precedent,  and  the 
effect  would  be  more  impressive,  and  tend  more  to  unite  the  congregations 
into  one  organic  whole  as  a  self-regulating  Church  of  Tinnevelly  than  the 
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present  system,  according  to  which,  as  far  as  we  could  gather,  the  individual 
English  Missionaries  are  the  responsible  managers  and  trustees  of  the 
various  funds,  and  account  for  them  to  the  Society  under  which  they  act. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail,  on  which  an  outsider  can  be  scarcely 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  It  was  certainly  pleasing  to  obseiTe  that 
over  and  beyond  the  contributions  as  expected  or  required  from  the  people, 
private  liberality  would  sometimes  show  itself  in  what  may  be  termed  free- 
will and  thank-offerings.  One  such  by  its  thoroughly  native  character 
particularly  interested  us.  A  wealthy  headman  had  beautified  his  parish 
church  by  the  offering  of  a  great  brazen  candlestick,  or  rather  lamp- 
sconce,  wrought  in  polished  brass,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  150.  It  had  seven 
branches,  and  seemed  iQ  have  been  designed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
candlestick  represented  on  Titus'  Arch.  The  generous  donor  presented 
along  with  it  certain  land  and  palmyra  trees,  yielding  a  yearly  profit  of 
Rs.  25,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  light  which  is  nightly  burned  for  the 
evening  service. 

4.  The  educational  work  of  the  Missions  is  kept  up  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  throughout  the  district.  In  other  parts  of  India  the  opinions  of 
Missionaries  have  been  divided,  and  their  practical  efforts  somewhat  weak- 
ened by  discussions  on  the  relative  impoi-tance  which  education  ought  to 
hold  as  a  department  of  Missionary  work.  But  the  education  about  which 
they  have  sometimes  differed  in  opinion  has  been  the  instiniction  of  heathen 
children  with  a  view  to  their  convereion,  or  as  a  prepai-ation  for  the  future 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  augmented  effect.  None  have  ever  doubted 
the  obligation  to  educate  the  children  of  converts,  and  this,  happily,  is  the 
educational  work  which  in  Tinnevelly  is  sufficient  to  occupy  almost  exclu- 
sively the  attention  of  the  Missionaries  in  this  department.  They  have 
accordingly  devoted  time,  money,  and  labour  to  it,  without  any  misgivings, 
or  weak  withholding  of  hearty  efforts :  and  the  result  may  well  reward 
them.  The  schools  are  thoroughly  well  taught,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
children  is  most  gratifying,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future  progress  of  the 
Churches  of  which  they  will  one  day  form  the  staple  and  substance.  There 
are  three  grades  of  schools,  in  which  the  Christian  youth  of  the  district 
receive  an  education  which  is  thoroughly  rchgious,  as  well  as  fitted  to  make 
them  useful  members  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  to  move.  The 
lowest,  or  rudimentary  germ,  is  the  village  day-school.  In  thb  boys  and 
girls  together  get  an  elementary  education,  being  taught,  besides  their 
Bible  lessons,  the  three  indispensable  R's.  In  connexion  with  this  there 
is  in  some  stations  a  night-school,  in  which  opportunity  for  further  instruc- 
tion is  afforded  to  those  who  have  left  school  to  engage  in  out-door  labour. 
Next  in  order  come  the  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  which  are  to 
be  found  flourishing  under  the  fostering  care  of  all  the  English  Mis- 
sionaries. The  native  ordained  brethren  are  reheved  from  this  responsibihty, 
^hich,  as  regards  the  children  in  their  districts,  is  transferred  to  the  nearest 
Missionary.  Boarding  schools  in  the  Mission  compound  are  an  institution 
not  unknown  to  us  in  North  India,  and  in  many  stations  they  are  so 
admirably  conducted  in  their  discipline  and  their  studies  that  the  Tinne- 
velly schools  could  not  surpass  them ;  and  in  outward  aspect  and  immediate 
effect  they  may  be  said  to  pursue  the  same  system,  and  to  attain  the  same 
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successful  result.   But  when  we  look  deeper  into  the  working  of  the  system 
in  the  North  and  the  South,  we  shall  find  an  original  diiSerence  in  their 
starting  point  which  cannot  hut  CTcntuate  in  a  widely  divergent  issue.     In 
Northern  India  our  Mission  boarding  schools  have  been  mainly  replenished 
with  orphan  children,  the  bereft  or  outcast  oflfepring  of  heathen  parents. 
These  children  arc  baptized  and  educated  as  Christians ;  but  they,  alas, 
have  no  home  tics.     No  responsibilities  of  helping  or  providing  for  mother 
or  sisters  devolve  on  the  boys  to  be  a  check  to  natural  selfishness;  no 
relatives  jealous  for  their  family  honour  form  a  safeguard  to  the  virtue  of 
the  girls.     Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under  the  fair  exterior  of  our 
orphan  schools,  there  often  are  developed  the  seeds  of  moral  evil,  and  that 
the  most  anxious  and  watchful  care  of  the  Missionary  and  his  wife  are 
sometimes  ineffectual  to  check  it  growth  ?     But  in  Tinnevelly,  the  case  is 
different.     The  children  are  only  witlidrawn  for  a  time  from  their  Iiomes. 
The}'  return  to  them  in  their  holidays,  and  instead  of  being  originally  poor 
outcasts,  physically  and  mentally  brutalised  and  degraded,  they  are  the 
most  promising  children  of  the  district  selected  on  account  of  their  supe- 
riority in  the  elementary  day  schools.    In  this  last  respect  the  Tinnevelk 
boarding  schools  differ  materially  from  those  which,  a  few  years  ago,  used 
to  offer  such  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  visitor  of  the  Kishnaghur  district. 
The  Kishnaghur  schools  were  intended  to  bring  under  instruction  all  the 
Christian  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school ;  and,  to  overcome  the  reluc- 
tance or  indifference  of  the  parents,  the  inducement  of  temporal  support  to 
the  children  while  at  school  was  held  out  in  addition  to  a  free  education. 
The  principle  of  selection  from  the  day  schools  of  the  most  deserving 
scholars  was  not  applied  to  winnow  and  sift  the  material  for  the  boarding 
schools,  so  that  these  came  to  be  viewed  as  the  natural  and  equitable  pro- 
vision for  the  general  education  of  the  community.     Thus  there  sprang  up 
a  system  of  eleemosynary  education  which,  relieving  the  parents  of  their 
natural  obligations  to  support  their  children,  sapped  the  foundations  of 
family  life,  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  the  Missionary  in  tem- 
poral things.     These  disastrous  tendencies  outweighed  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Kishnaghur  Missionaries  the  immediate  results,  pleasing  though 
they  were,  of  well-filled  and  orderly  schools.     They  felt  that  there  was 
an  unreality  in  an  education  which  needed  to  be  thus  forced,  and  they  have 
wisely  returned  to  the  healthier  plan  of  day  schools  for  affording  such  an 
education  to  the  Christian  children  as  is  suitable  to  their  station  in  life. 
Knowing  something  of  the  insidious  evils  which  grow  out  of  such  a  system 
as  has  now  been  abandoned  in  Kishnaghur,  we  could  not  share  the  regret 
which  some  of  the  Tinnevelly  Missionaries  expressed  at  the  reduction 
recently  made  under  orders  from  Home  in  the  number  of  the  boys  who  are 
to  receive  gratuitous  education  and  support  in  the  boarding  schools.     We 
think  it  a  wise  restriction  which  would  limit  the  number  by  the  probable 
requirements  of  the  Training  and  Preparandi  Institutions  for  a  due  supply 
of  agents  to  be  trained  for  employment  in  the  Missions. 

This  leads  us  to  the  last  of  the  three  grades  of  schools — the  Training 
Institutions.  These  are  indeed  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  Tiimevelly  edu- 
cational system ;  and  as  they  reflect  the  highest  praise  on  the  wdl-snstained 
labours  of  past  years  which  have  achieved  such  results,  so  likewise  are  they 
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full  of  promise  for  the  future  when  these  well-trained  and  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined teachers  will  have  overspread  the  whole  Province.  For  young 
men  there  are  two  institutions  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  Missionary 
Society,  both  at  Palamcottah,  and  one  at  Sawyerapuram  for  the  students 
of  the  Society  f 07'  the  Propafjation  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  also  a  head 
seminary  belonging  to  the  latter  Society  in  Madras  which  draws  its  students 
partly  from  Sawyerapuram ;  and  a  Training  Institution  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  female  teachei-s  at  Palamcottah.  All  are  in 
vigorous  working  order,  with  their  full  complement  of  students,  for  whom, 
as  the  Tinnevelly  congregations  are  rapidly  increasing  and  extending,  there 
is  no  fear  of  lack  of  employment,  so  that  the  institutions  should  be  turning 
out  more  trained  agents  than  the  Missions  demand — ^a  contingency  which 
has  more  than  once  bi-ought  to  a  premature  close  similar  schools  in  North 
India.  The  chief  difference  between  the  Sawyerapuram  and  the  Palam- 
cottah Training  Institutions  is  that  English  is  taught  in  the  former  and  not 
in  the  latter.  Till  recently  some  slight  knowledge  of  our  language  was 
imparted  to  elives  at  Palamcottah,  but  at  present  the  Vemacularists  have 
it  all  their  own  way.  Whereas  at  the  seminary  of  the  other  Society  the 
boys  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  English,  and  in  the  first  class  are  carried 
on  to  the  standard  of  the  Entrance  Examination  at  the  Madras  University. 
The  extent  to  which  English  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  course  of  edu- 
cation, especiaUy  for  Mission  agents,  is  one  of  the  few  practical  questions  on 
which  the  Missionaries  appear  to  differ.  We  fancy  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
facts  will  prove  stronger  than  theories,  and  that  both  parties  will  be 
brought  to  acquiesce,  at  least  as  regards  the  training  of  agents ;  and 
that  while  the  Anglicists  recognise  as  indispensable  for  future  usefulness  a 
diorough  mastery  of  Tamil  composition,  and  acquaintance  with  its  classical 
works  (for  such,  we  are  assured,  it  does  possess)  so  that  the  students  may 
take  a  pride  in  their  own  vernacular  and  consecrate  it  to  the  creation  of  a 
Christian  literature,  the  Vemacularists  on  the  other  hand  will  find  that 
national  sympathies  and  simplicity  of  character  have  other  safeguards  than 
merely  ignorance  of  the  foreigner's  language,  and  that  fewer  men  better 
educated  and  better  paid  will  be  a  more  eflicient  and  not  more  expensive 
agency  than  a  crowd  of  inferior  teachers.  We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Mission  without  noticing  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful English  school  for  Hindoos  at  Palamcottah.  Besides  its  important 
influence  for  good  amongst  the  caste  people  of  the  town,  it  has  contributed 
to  the  Mission  agency  some  of  the  best  qualified  and  most  devoted  of  the 
Pastors ;  while  the  converts  of  the  higher  castes  in  this  district  have  with 
few  exceptions  been  from  this  school. 

5.  The  probable  future  of  the  Tinnevelly  Missions  is  a  speculation  in 
irhich  one  cannot  but  feel  much  interest  when  witnessing  the  present 
hopeful  beginning.  The  questions  are  eagerly  entertained.  What  prospect 
is  there  of  the  Mission  becoming  a  self-sustaining  Church  ?  What  hope  of 
Christianity  propagating  itself  from  Tinnevelly  to  other  regions  of  the 
Tamil-speaking  millions  ?  To  the  latter  question  we  have  already  in  our 
iBmarks  on  the  predominance  of  the  low  caste  element  supplied  a  partial 
answer.  In  view  of  the  strength  of  Hindoo  caste-prejudice,  we  think  it 
'would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  leaven  will  work  to  any  great 
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extent  from  the  Shanars  to  the  rest  of  the  Hindoo  community.  No  doubt, 
individual  eases  will  occur  of  naturally- gifted  Shanars,  who  as  well-edu- 
cated preachers  to  the  heathen  may  become  influential,  and  be  the  means 
of  gaining  converts  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  themselves.  But  these 
will  remain  exceptional  instances.  The  measures  of  meal  to  be  leavened, 
be  they  many  or  few,  must  be  in  the  same  vessel.  But  caste  distinctions 
amount  almost  to  a  physical  separation.  The  spheres  of  the  Brahmin  or 
Vellala  and  of  the  Shanar  or  Palliar  do  not  intersect  in  any  one  point. 
While  the  diffusive  action  of  the  Gospel  is  thus  checked  by  all  but  im- 
passable barriers,  there  is  still  much  to  be  hoped  for  of  an  indirect  help  to 
the  Christian  cause  throughout  India  from  the  growth  and  consolidation  of 
a  vigorous  Shanar  Church  in  the  South.  The  Gospel  has  the  promise  of  this 
life,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come  ;  and  through  its  elevating  influence, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Shanars  will  press  hard  on  the 
steps  of  the  higher  castes  in  the  race  of  material  and  social  improvement : 
and  so  becoming  a  real  power  in  the  nation  will  serve  to  recommend  the 
Faith  through  which  in  all  its  regenerating  efficacy  they  have  obtained  new 
life.  Is  the  leaven  then  working  throughout  the  Shanar  and  other  kindred 
castes  ?  To  this  question  we  believe  the  Missionaries  will  reply  decidedly 
in  the  aftirmative.  True,  there  is  not  now  the  wholesale  conversion  of 
villages  which  marked  a  former  stage  of  the  movement.  Instances  of  a 
village  community  placing  itself  under  Christian  instruction  and  discipline 
arc  now  oouiparatively  rare,  and  the  Missionaries  have  become  cautious  in 
receiving  such  as  do  offer.  But  iu  a  less  ostensible  and  surer  method  the 
truth  is  spreading.  Especially  through  the  natural  operation  of  family 
relationships  it  extends  its  fibres  of  influence.  One  or  two  good  Christians 
of  a  family  will  be  the  means  of  gradually  bringing  into  the  fold  others  of 
their  relations.  And  these  generally  come  in  groups.  Individual  converts 
are  somewhat  mistrusted.  There  is  often  reason  to  suspect  something 
wrong  at  home  when  a  single  member  of  the  family  comes  forward  as  an 
inquirer ;  and  even  if  he  is  sincere,  the  subsequent  temptations  are  fre- 
quently too  much  for  his  feeble  character.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  two 
or  three  of  a  family  offer  themselves  for  baptism.  Such  cases  generally 
prove  satisfactory :  and  though  no  very  deep  spiritual  motive  may  have  in 
the  first  instance  prompted  them,  their  circumstances  are  favourable  for 
the  development,  under  careful  instruction,  of  the  substantial  virtues  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  has  its  firmest  natural  support  in  that  institution  of 
the  family  so  expressly  blest  of  God. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  in  our  estimate  of  the  diffusive  energy  of 
Tinnevelly  Christianity,  the  Missionary  work  which  the  Churches  of  the 
South  sustain  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  their  more 
distant  enterprize  amongst  the  Tamil  immigrants  of  Ceylon  and  Mauritius. 
All  these  fields  draw  a  supply  of  Catechists  from  Tinnevelly,  who  are 
partly  supported  by  the  Churches  of  their  native  province. 
^  The  other  question  which  we  adverted  to  is  of  more  difficult  solution. 
One  cannot  doubt  the  inherent  energy  of  the  Gospel  to  take  root  in  every 
land,  and  to  vindicate  its  high  and  unabated  claim  to  be  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  which  receives  it.  And  as  the  association  of 
those  that  believe  into  a  separate  community  or  Church,  with  its  appro- 
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priate  ordinances  and  ministry,  is  as  essentially  a  matter  of  Divine  ordina- 
tion, it  might  appear,  under  one  aspect  of  the  question,  almost  superfluous 
to  inquire  whether  these  thousands  of  Tinnevelly  Christians  can  form  a 
self-sustaining  Chiu-ch.  If  any  doubt  remained  of  the  capacity  of  Hindoos 
to  become  a  self-reliant  Christian  community,  that  doubt  may  be  at  once 
and  decisively  removed  by  a  glance  at  the  neighbouring  Church  of  the 
Syrians,  which,  undoubtedly,  comprising  only  a  very  small  foreign  element, 
and  for  centuries  recruited  by  proselytes  from  amongst  the  heathen,  has 
in  spite  of  persecution,  and  unshielded  by  political  prestige,  subsisted  to 
this  day  as  a  duly  organized  and  self-supporting  Church.  Nay,  in  Tinne- 
velly itself,  we  discover  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hough,  given  in  Bishop 
Middleton's  Life  (Vol.  II.  p.  125),  that  so  far  back  as  1819  two  native 
clergymen  were  zealously  and  successfully  maintaining  and  extending  the 
work  commenced  twenty  years  before  by  the  apostolic  Swartz ;  and  this 
with  very  slender  and  uncertain  pccimiary  help  from  the  Danish  Mission. 
Their  statistics  of  that  year  exhibit  an  increase  to  the  Church  of  fifty-two 
adults  and  117  children.  Whence  then  the  serious  misgivings  with  which 
Missionaries  in  India  and  Committees  at  home  ask  the  question.  When  or 
how  is  the  Tinnevelly  Mission  to  become  a  self-sustaining  Church  ?  We 
think  the  solution  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  theoretical  expectation 
and  the  actuahties  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  in  two  facts,  and  in  these 
two  taken  together.  The  first  is  the  fact,  which  has  never  been  con- 
cealed or  disguised,  that  the  mass  of  the  converts  were  at  their  first 
admittance  within  the  pale  merely  Christians  in  name.  They  placed 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  Missionary,  and  giving  up  many 
heathen  customs  and  adopting  Christian  ones,  they  were  brought  under 
Christian  instruction,  and  regarded  by  their  heathen  neighbours  as  Chris- 
tians even  before  they  were  baptized.  To  this  day  there  are  many  such 
Catechumens,  and  even  where  baptism  was  not  withheld,  the  admission  to 
the  Church  was  bestowed  rather  in  generous  hope  for  the  future  than  on 
the  test  of  present  attainments.  The  Church  was  regarded  as  an  hospital 
for  the  sick  rather  than  as  a  sanatarium  for  convalescents.  The  Mis- 
sionaries did  not  reject  imperfect  motives,  so  long  as  they  were  not  mani- 
festly corrupt,  nor  demand  as  a  qualification  for  admittance  within  the 
pale  that  exhibition  of  a  quickened  and  enlightened  coiiscience  which  is 
ordinarily  developed  only  under  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  within  the 
periclioresis  of  the  Spirit.  But  this  fact  of  the  origin  of  the  Tinnevelly 
Churches,  in  the  operation  of  very  mixed  motives  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
verts, would  not  of  itself  account  for  the  present  dependant  condition  of 
the  Church  on  foreign  aid.  It  must  be  combined  with  the  second  fact, 
that  the  Missionaries  have  aimed,  and  wisely  aimed,  at  a  high  ideal.  The 
Christianity  they  have  introduced  and  sought  to  naturalize  has  been  of  a 
highly  cultivated  type.  Had  they  been  content  with  the  nominal  Chris- 
tianity of  the  early  shoals  of  adherents  (and  here  is  the  cardinal  difference 
between  them  and  the  adjoining  Missions  of  the  Eomish  Church)  they 
could  have  easily  overrun  the  province  with  a  half-pagan  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  ignorant  votaries  supporting  from  superstitious  fears  an 
indigenous  priesthood  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  people  themselves.  But 
our  Missionaries  chose  a  more  excellent  way.     The  Christianity  they  have 
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brought  lias  been  of  the  high  standard  of  reformed,  enlightened,  and 
educated  England ;  a  Church  system  resting  on  the  allegiance  of  an  in- 
structed people,  and  cairied  out  in  all  the  activities  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence by  an  educated  ministry.  To  raise  such  a  moss  of  nominal  adherents, 
unexpectedly  thrown  on  their  hands  by  Providential  events,  to  the  standaixi 
of  a  well-instructed  aud  religious  Christian  community,  was,  so  to  speak, 
a  dead'Hft  in  the  efforts  of  Christian  philanthropy,  which  taken  in  all  its 
circumstances  has  been  an  honour  to  Missionary  enterprize,  and  been 
attended  with  remarkable  success.  The  work,  however,  is  not  finished,  the 
ponderous  block  which  has  been  thus  far  laboriously  raised  from  the 
quarry -j)it  has  not  yet  been  fixed  in  its  place,  and  till  then  the  scaffold- 
ing c^mnot  be  safely  removed.  But  steps  are  being  wisely  and  cautiously 
taken  towards  its  removal.  And  this  especially,  in  the  gradual  advance- 
ment of  native  ministers  to  spheres  of  responsible  and  all  but  independent 
action.  Already  one  Shanar  pastor  holds  independent  charge  of  a  district, 
and  the  work  prospers  in  his  hands. 

This  paper  has  already  so  far  exceeded,  we  fear,  the  patience  of  our 
readers  that  we  cannot  at  the  end  of  it  write  of  the  native  pastorate  in 
any  measure  adequate  to  the  prime  importance  of  the  subject.  AYe 
would  only  siiy  that  we  view  the  establishing  of  the  Tinnevelly.  Church 
by  means  of  an  endowment  for  its  native  ministers  as  a  question  of 
pressing  importance  which  ought  to  be  no  longer  delayed.  We  should 
strongly  urge  a  special  movement  being  made  in  England  as  well  as 
India  for  this  object.  The  people  are  willing  to  the  limit  of  their 
present  ability,  and  if  they  are  assisted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure 
to  them  well-educated  pastors,  there  is  every  hope  that,  with  that  Divine 
blessing  which  has  hitherto  rested  on  their  Churches,  they  will  gather 
strength  as  they  grow,  and  soon  be  independent  of  further  foreign 
aid.  The  contemplation  of  this  euthanasia  of  the  Tinnevelly  Musums  in 
their  attainment  to  the  status  of  a  self-supporting  Church,  leads  to  the 
question  on  which  we  cannot  enter  now,  of  a  i3ishop  for  Tinnevelly. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Missions  was  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  question  is  one  upon 
which  men  have  decided  "  with  equal  rashness  contrary  ways/*  No  cut 
and  dry  theory  of  ecclesiastical  polity  can  be  safely  applied  here.  The 
peculiar  relation  between  the  European  Missionary  and  the  native  Church 
with  its  pastors  involves  points  of  gm^ernment  in  the  Church,  which  it  were 
impossible  to  ignore  in  the  introduction  of  episcopal  authority.  And  wc 
see  no  other  safe  solution  of  the  many  questions  of  jurisdiction  which  would 
inevitably  arise,  than  such  a  developement  of  the  Native  Pastorate  as  would 
render  practicable  the  withdrawal  of  the  European  agency  simultaneously 
with  the  installation  of  the  Bishop.  Not,  perhaps,  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  English  Missionaries.  The  Bishop,  even  if  himself  one  of 
the  experienced  labourers  in  the  field,  would  require  his  archdeacons,  men 
of  experience  like  himself.  But  the  Missionaries  ought  then  to  resign  all 
their  functions  as  pastors.  Whether  that  day  is  still  to  be  remote  or  will 
be  accelerated  depends  mainly  on  these  two  practical  points,  the  training 
of  an  educated  ministry,  and  the  securing  for  them  an  adequate  main- 
tenance by  an  endowment  for  the  native  clergy.     When  it  does  come  the 
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present  Missionaries,  or  their  successors,  in  laying  down  the  pastoral  staff, 
will  have  abundant  cause  to  thank  God  for  having  wrought  through  their 
instrumentality  as  thorough  a  work  as  any,  we  bi'lieve,  which  adorns  the 
annals  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 


ON   BISHOP   COLENSO'S  LETTER   TO   THE  LAJTY  OF 

NATAL. 

From  the  Georgetoian  **  Monthly  Chuiicii  News." 

Bishop  Colenso's  "  Letter  to  the  Laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Natal,*'  dated 
Loudon,  20th  April,  1864,  is  interesting  as  a  deliberate  sketch  of  the  line 
of  resistance  which  he  intends  to  adopt,  if  he  should  have  the  opportunity ; 
and  as  presenting  in  a  condensed  form  tlie  advice  which  he  has  gradually 
obtained  since  the  results  of  his  trial  were  made  known  to  him  about  the 
end  of  January  last.  It  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  precis  of  the  best  that 
he  can  say  for  himself,  said  in  his  best  manner. 

Fii-st,  he  denies  the  legality  of  the  trial,  partly  on  account  of  the  alleged 
incompetence  of  Bishop  Twells,  "  who  "  he  says,  "  has  no  closer  relation  to 
the  Diocese  of  Natal  than  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Bishop  of 
Honolulu."  Bishop  Colenso  must  know  better  than  this.  The  Bishop  of 
the  Free  State,  it  is  true,  neither  holds  the  Queen's  Letters-Patent,  nor  is 
his  Diocese  within  the  limits  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  But  he  was  con- 
secrated under  the  Royal  Licence ;  and  at  the  same  time,  although  the 
consecrating  Bishop  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  took  the  oaths 
of  canonical  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  To  the  fullest  extent, 
then,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  allowed,  the  Crown  co-operated  to 
establish  Bishop  Twells  as  a  Suffragan  of  the  province.  It  is  a  principle 
sufficiently  recognised  by  canonists,  that  every  duly  ordained  Bishop  is  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  Universal ;  that  the  restriction  to  a  particular  dio- 
cese or  province  is  purely  a  matter  of  positive  law  {jus  positivum) ;  and 
that  occasion  may  arise  which  would  justify  any  Bishop  in  overleaping  the 
territorial  limits  by  which  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  office  has  been 
hedged  in,  and  exerting  pro  ed  vice  an  authority  as  truly  world-wide  as 
appertained  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  If,  then,  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town had  been  able  to  gather  to  his  assistance,  as  additional  assessors  on 
the  trial,  the  Bishops  of  Honolulu,  Colombo,  and  Mauritius,  and  even  half 
a  dozen  American  Bishops,  it  would  have  been  a  grave  question  for  him, 
whether,  in  justice  to  the  accused  Bishop,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 
Christendom,  he  was  not  hound  to  do  so; — bound  by  maxims  flowing 
directly  out  of  the  nature  of  Episcopacy,  and  antecedent  to  all  Canon 
Law  whatsoever.^  Nor  are  we  aware  of  anything  in  the  Bishop  of  Natal's 
Letters-Patent  at  variance  with  these  principles: — saving  always  the 
indispensableness  of  the  Metropolitan's  presence  as  presiding  Judge,  pro- 
Tided  he  were  able  to  be  present.  A  fortiori  the  presence  of  Bishop 
Twells,  who  was  consecrated  by  Hoyal  Licence  to  be  a  suffragan  of  the 

^  See  Bingham^s  AfUiquitie$y  book  ii.  c  5.    Also  Van  Espen  (De  Curd  EpiscO' 
l>alt),  ToL  i.  pp.  125 — 135,  folio  edit.  Louvain,  1 753. 
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province  of  Capetown,  cannot  have  been  an  irregularity  invalidating  the 
trial  of  a  comprovincial  Bishop.     In  accordance  with  a  resolution  (Xo.  II.) 
adopted  in  a  conference  of  the  South  African  Bishops,  26th  December, 
18G0,  and  signed  by  him  as  Bishop  of  Natal,  Bishop  Colenso,  1st  January, 
1861,  heard  Archdeacon  Mackenzie  make  the  following  declaration  :  "In 
the  name  of  God,  Amen.     I,  Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie,  chosen  Bishop 
of  the  Mission  to  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
Nyassa  and  River  Shire,  do  profess  and  promise  all  due  reverence  and 
obedience  to  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  and  Metropolitical  Church  of  Cape- 
town, and  to  their  successors.     So  help  me  Grod,  through  Jesus  Christ.'* 
Bishop  Colenso  then  joined  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.     In  the  same  con- 
ference of  26th  December,  Bishop  Colenso,  as  then  Bishop  of  Natal,  also 
subscribed  the  two  following  resolutions : — I.  "  That  the  time  seems  to 
have  airived  for  sending  forth  a  bishop  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  in  the  regions  Ij'mg  beyond  the  Orange  River.   II.  That 
the  bishop  to  be  appointed  should  have  for  his  spiritual  field  those  countiies 
beyond  the  Orange  River  originally  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Capetown." 
— {Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  April,  1861).     It  is  worse  than  unfair,  in 
the  face  of  these  records,  coupled  with  the  circumstances  of  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  T wells,  to  insinuate,  as  this  pamphlet  (p.  17)  does  insinuate, 
that  the  Bishopric  of  the  Free  State  was  arbitrarily  created  by  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown,  as  part  of  a  wider  and  yet  unfinished  plan,  to  serve  sinister 
ends  of  his  own ;  to  contrast  such  Bishops  with  the  *^ lawful  Bishops"  [the 
italics  are  Bishop  Colenso's]  of  the  province ;  and  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  laity  of  Natal  by  telling  them  that  the  Diocese  of  Natal  has 
no  more  concern  with  Bishop  Twells  than  with  the  Bishops  of  Jerusalem 
and  Honolulu. 

We  cannot  pursue  Bishop  ColensQ^at  this  length  throughout  his  pam- 
phlet ;  but  to  two  or  three  points  we  must  briefly  advert.  The  writer  says 
(p.  4),  "  I  deny  altogether  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  me  in  this  matter,  or  to  exercise  any  kind  of  jurisdiction 
over  me."  If  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  has  not  jurisdiction  ia  the  first 
instance  over  the  Bishop  of  Natfd,  who  has  ?  Certainly  not  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  nor  the  Queen  in  person ;  nor  the  Privy  Council ; 
nor  the  Colonial  Civil  Courts.  The  Privy  Council  in  Mr.  Long^s  case  do 
indeed  rebuke  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  as  though  he  had  offended  against  the 
first  principles  of  justice  in  not  leaving  it  to  others, "  men  of  legal  knowledge 
and  habits,"  "  to  frame  the  decision  which  he  would  afterwards  pronounce." 
But  that  they  have  the  shadow  of  a  legal  ground  for  thus  requiring  the 
Colonial  Bishops  to  devolve  their  inherent  judicial  functions  upon  Civil 
lawyers,  and  to  be  themselves  dumb  on  the  very  judgment-seat  where  Christ, 
as  wo  believe,  has  placed  them,  the  Privy  Council  have  nowhere  ventured  to 
imply.  Nor  do  they  anywhere  say  that  the  proceedings  before  the  Bishop 
which  ended  in  Mr.  Long's  deprivation  were  nugatory  or  unlawful.  The 
whole  tenour  of  the  Judgment  plainly  assumes  the  contrary.  With  respect 
to  the  appeal  to  the  Archbishop,  Bishop  Colenso  intimates  that,  having 
a  clear  right  to  that  appeal,  he  could  not  use  it,  because  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown  pi-ofessed  to  concede  it  to  him  as  a  favour.  Would  he 
really  have  us  believe  this  ?    Either  it  was  his  right,  or  it  was  not.    If 
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it  was  not,  it  was  geDerallj  conceded.  If  it  was,  the  pretended  concession 
was  a  fonn  of  words  not  worth  a  straw.  Anyhow  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  after  delivering  judgment,  declared  not  merely  his 
willingness,  hut  almost  his  wish,  that  the  case  should  he  brought  under  the 
revision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  such  process  and  with  the 
aid  of  such  assessors  as  His  Grace  might  be  advised  would  best  subserve 
tbe  ends  of  truth  and  justice,  only  limiting  the  time,  according  to  all  pre- 
oedenty  within  which  the  appeal  might  be  lodged.  All  that  was  then  wanted 
was  the  appellant.  Bishop  Colenso,  in  not  appealing,  has  acted  of  course 
mider  legal  advice,  and,  we  feel  sure,  consistently  with  his  whole  position, 
which  is  perhaps  the  strangest  in  which  a  bishop  ever  stood.  But  to 
attempt  to  excite  men's  passions  against  the  three  '*  Ecclesiastics "  (pp. 
2 — 4)  before  whom  the  cause  was  heard,  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  their 
plan  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  sentence  should  be  final,  is  to  commit 
a  gratuitous  and  foolish  injustice,  which  will  do  Bishop  Colenso  no  good 
with  fair-minded  people. 

But  Bishop  Colenso's  grand  card  against  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  is 
the  Synod  at  Bishop's  Court  of  15th  December,  1863.  In  the  second 
of  its  "  Minutes,"  that  Synod  affirms  {Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  May, 
1864,  p.  183)  that  "  Inasmuch  as"  the  English  Church  in  this  Colony 
"  is  noty  as  the  Church  in  England,  hy  law  establisfied,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  laws  of  England  have  by  treaty  no  force  in  this  Colony,  those  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  by  Statute  for  the  English  Church  as  an  estab- 
lishment, do  not  apply  to  and  are  not  binding  upon  the  Church  in  South 
Africa."  The  Synod,  "  proceeding  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  previous 
resolution,"  in  the  next  place  *'  considers  that  the  final  court  of  Appeal 
constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  established  Church  of  England 
b  not  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes  for  the  unestablished 
Church  in  this  Colony."  And,  by  its  ninth  Minute,  the  Synod  further 
resolves.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  the  "  full  and  proper,"  and,  so  to  say, 
ofictal  title  of  the  Church  of  this  Province  should  be  "  The  Church  of 
South  Africa  in  union  and  full  communion  with  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  subject  to  any  decision  that  may  be  come  to  by 
the  united  action  of  the  English  and  Colonial  Churches."  On  these 
resolutions  Bishop  Colenso  bases  a  charge  against  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town of  designing,  and  of  having  long  since  designed,  to  throw  off  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church ;  and  an  implicit  claim  in 
his  own  favour,  to  be  recognised  as  the  one  loyal  son  of  the  National 
Church  out  of  all  the  Bishops  in  South  Africa.  The  main  point  at  issue 
is  one  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown,  along  with 
others,  has  always  insisted  that  we  English  Churchmen  in  this  country, 
with  or  without  the  Letters  Patent,  are  not  in  any  strict  and  legal  sense 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  so  to  designate  our- 
selves ;  that,  properly  speaking,  there  b  no  Church  of  England  out  of 
England  ;  and  that  as  we  certainly  have  not  brought  with  us  into  South 
Africa  the  Church  of  England's  peculiar  political  rights,  or  a  title  to  a 
share  in  her  endowments  or  to  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  her  laws,  so 
Deither  have  we  brought  with  us  her  peculiar  civil   disabilities.     This 

NO.  CCVIII.  H  H 
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doctrine,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  our  disabilities,  has 

from  various  and  opposite  motives  been  vehementlj  combated ;  and  it 

would  have  been  combated  still,  if  the  JucUcial  Committee  of  Privy 

C!ouncil  had  not  at  last  been  in  a  manner  forced  into  settling  it     What 

was  before  the  cbicf  subject  of  dispute  has  now  been  removed  beyond  the 

reach  of  controversy  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  Privy  Council  that 

<<  The  Church  of  England,  in  places  where  there  is  no  Church  established 

by  law,  is  in  the  same  situation  with  any  other  religious  body,  in  no  better 

but  in  no  worse  position,  and  the  members  may  adopt,  as  the  members  of 

any  other  communion  may  adopt,  rules  for  enforcing  disdpline  withm 

their  body  which  will  be  binding  on  those  who  expressly  or  by  implicatioa 

have  assented  to  them."     The   South  African  Bishops  have  taken  the 

Privy  Council  at  their  word.     Let  the  term  NatiorKU  Church,  or  Church 

of  England,  be  retained  in  common  parlance  by  all  means.     But  be  it 

remembered  after  all  that  these  terms  in  this  country  are  at  best  inexact ; 

that  South  Aftnca  knows  no  national  Church ;  that  the  Queen's  Letters 

Patent  have  neither  created  one,  nor  have  been  competent  to  create  one ; 

that,  in  short,  between  the  legal  positions  of  the  Church  of  England  in 

England  and  the  English  Church  in  South  Africa  there  is  a  gulf  fixed 

which  any  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  who  pleases  may  measure 

for  Bishop  Colenso's  ^isfaction  by  introducing  a  bUl  to  bridge  it ;  hut 

which  all  but  habitual  sceptics  know  to  be  impassable.     Such  being  the 

facts,  the  South  African  Bishops  have  inferred  that  the  modem  statute 

which  bestowed  on  the  Privy  Council  its  present  ill-omened  sopreiDacy 

over  the  doctrines  of  the  Home-Church  is  a  dead  letter  at  the  Cape  d 

Good  Hope.     And  the  better  to  give  permanent  expression  to  these  fiicts, 

they  have  accepted,  subject  to  the  revision  of  a  still  higher  authority,  the 

joint  recommendation  of  both  Houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 

that  the  Church  over  which  they  preside  should  henceforth  be  officially 

designated  by  a  title  significant  of  its  actual  position,  instead  of  one 

which  has  already  been  fruitful  of  confusions,  is  founded  on  fiction,  wiH 

never  be  allowed  by  statesmen  to  work  us  any  good,  but  is  singularly  open 

to  be  interpreted  at  any  moment  to  our  harm.     So  far  Bishop  Colenso's 

accusation  has  a  certain  relation  to  facts.     Beyond  this  point  it  has 

nothing  to  do  with  facts  ;  it  is  wholly  untrue ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 

Bishop  Colenso  can  help  knowing  that  it  is  so.     He  can  scarcely  help 

being  conscious  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  has  ever  been  as  scmpulously, 

steadily,  and  heartily  loyal  to  the  Prayer-book,  Liturgy,  Articles,  and 

Canons,  as  he  himself  has  been  restlessly  disloyal  to  them ;  and  that  if 

there  is  a  Bishop  now  alive  into  whose  heart,  probably,  the  desire  never 

entered  that  a  doctrine  of  the  Prayer-book  or  Articles  should  be  altered ; — 

whoso  every  energy  is  given  to  the  task  of  teaching  and  leading  men  to 

lovo  and  obey  the  Church  of  England  as  she  is,  in  her  integrity ; — that 

Bishop  is  the  present  Metropolitan  of  South  Africa. 

We  have  already  far  exceeded  our  limits,  having  left  some  inritbg 
points  untouched.  We  have  only  a  parting  word  to  add.  Bishop  Colenso, 
addressing  tlio  world  at  large,  and  the  Privy  Council  in  particular,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  laity  at  Natal,  has  interwoven  with  his  argument  such 
indirect  assurances  as  he  supposes  will  henefit  his  cause ; — **  he  will  be 
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staunch  to  the  civil  power,  if  the  civil  power  will  be  staunch  to  him ; 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown/'  he  tells  us,  **  is  an  iuDOvator,  and  a  rebel ; — 
for  himself,  he  has  always  been  a  true  man,  ani  is  prepared  to  be 
80  to  the  end."  But  to  what  end  ?  He  is  dcyoted  to  the  ^*  Christ  that  is 
to  be"  *  This  is  true.  The  Christ  whom  Paul  preached,  Bishop  Colenso 
has  renounced.  In  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christiau  era,  he  is  in 
search  of  an  Unknown  Saviour.  He  charges  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
with  defection  from  the  English  Church,  in  the  same  breath  with  which 
he  invites  the  laitj-  of  Natal  to  choose  the  "  more  excellent  way "  of 
forsaking  that  Christ  in  whom  Apostles,  and  Martyrs,  and  the  holy  men 
of  every  age  have  hitherto  believed,  and  plunging  with  himself  into  the 
dark! 


THE  MISSION  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Thb  Queen  of  Hawaii  is  intending  to  visit  England,  with  the  hope  of 
exciting  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  her  people,  and  of  obtaining  a  more 
efficient  support  to  the  Anglican  Mission  among  them.  This  support  is 
the  more  necessary  at  present,  as  the  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  still  compelled  by  the  continuance  of  the  Civil  War  to  postpone 
giving  the  Mission  the  aid,  both  of  Missionaries  and  money,  which  was 
originally  intended.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu's 
Commissary,  writes  thus : — 

*'The  present  King  declares  that  he  looks  upon  the  infant  national 
Church  as  '  a  sacred  legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  brother ; '  and  it  is 
abo  evident  from  his  acts  that  he  is  as  fully  impressed  as  his  predecessors 
with  the  importance  of  the  policy  of  giving  every  aid  to  the  English  Mission 
to  establish  itself  as  the  national  Church  of  the  Islands. 

The  most  formidable  opposition  which  the  Mission  encounters  is  from 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  which  has  already  a  large  number  of 
converts,  and  aims  at  winning  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  See 
of  Rome.  The  success  of  the  English  Mission  has  roused  the  supporters 
of  the  Roman  Mission  to  redoubled  exertions,  and  the  last  mail  brings 
the  news  that  in  addition  to  the  former  staff  of  six  priests  and  ten  sisters, 
six  more  priests  and  ten  more  sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  arrived, 
supplied  with  ample  funds,  and  are  straining  every  nerve  to  win  the  people 
into  their  pale. 

In  truth,  the  two  Missions  stand  in  an  attitude  of  inevitable  rivalry,  and 
their  efforts  assume  the  character  of  a  trial  between  the  two  communions, 
which  Church  possesses  the  most  earnest  missionary  spirit  It  will  be  a 
great  disgrace  to  us  if,  with  a  purer  faith,  and  with  the  material  advantages 
ci  the  support  of  the  King  and  the  chiefs,  and  the  good-will  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people,  we  find  our  Mission  paralysed  at  the  outset  of  its 
labours,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  for  it  the 


1  This  expression  is  originally  Teonyaoo's ; — not  a  wise  one,  with  eveij  allow- 
anoe  for  poetic  licence.  But  what  it  means  when  Dr.  Colenso  adopts  it,  is  to  he 
learned  only  from  Dr.  Colenso's  writings,  which  teach  and  mean,  if  they  teach 
aad  mean  anythiDg,  that  Uie  whole  Bible  is  built  upon  a  picas  fraud. 
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pecuniary  support  of  the  Church  of  Eugland,  which  sent  it  forth  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Queen  and  the  Primate. 

The  Mission  has  shown  indomitable  zetd  and  energy  under  niany  dis- 
couragements, and  has  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  good  sound  work 
with  very  small  means.  With  only  a  bishop,  three  clergy,  and  one  school- 
master,  it  has  established  three  flourishing  mission  stations  in  three  different 
islands  of  the  group.  Frequent  services,  with  crowded  congregations, 
numerous  well-prepared  candidates  for  baptism  and  confirmation,  a  good 
proportion  of  conmiunicants,  a  flourishing  District  Visiting  Society,  two 
lay  preachers,  and  an  offertory  of  more  than  200^.  a-year,  are  among  the 
tangible  fruits.  In  default  of  the  ladies  whom  the  Bishop  long  since 
asked  for  from  England,  the  wives  of  the  clergy  and  the  Bishop's  English 
governess  and  nurse  have  been  turned  into  school-mistresses  and  deacon- 
esses, and  with  their  help  200  children  are  being  educated  in  the  various 
schools.  Had  the  Mission  had  the  means  to  enlarge  its  staff,  and  to  erect 
some  temporary  chapel-schools  where  it  has  been  invited  to  do  80>  it  would 
already  have  reaped  a  larger  harvest. 

The  present  position  of  the  Mission  is  critical.  3,000Z.  were  raised  in 
England  for  the  establishment,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  clergy  and  the  most  influential  laymen  in  Honolulu.  2,000/. 
have  already  been  expended  in  the  expensive  passage  out,  in  temporary 
churches  and  schools,  in  a  house  for  the  Bishop,  and  in  other  neoeasary 
expenses,  out  of  which  the  Bishop  himself  has  only  received  300/.  by  way 
of  stipend.  The  balance  of  1,000/.  will  soon  be  exhausted  in  the  necessary 
cost  in  maintaining  the  present  work." 

We  arc  ashamed  to  state  that,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  OxfonTs 
"  Urgent  Appeal "  for  a  list  of  100  subscribers  of  10/.  each  for  four  years, 
only  300/.  have  yet  been  subsctibcd ;  of  most  of  this  sum,  therefore,  the 
Mission  is  at  present  debarred  from  making  use.  To  the  much-needed 
church  at  Honolulu,  there  is  not  200/.  subscribed. 

But  there  are  a  few  generous  souls  among  us.     A  clergyman,  whose 
name  we  are  asked  to  withhold,  has  offered  to  give  100/.  for  three  years, 
on  condition  that  another  100/.  can  be  raised,  to  send  out  an  additional 
clergyman  to  take  one  of  the  unoccupied  stations  indicated  by  Bishop 
Staley  as  presenting  every  prospect  of  success.     Surely  the  committee 
will  not  long  call  for  help  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer.     We  believe 
also  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  has  given  leave  to  one  of  his  clergy  to  leave     ' 
his  rectory  for  two  or  three  years  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
church,  and  gain  experience  for  himself,  a  thing  which  the  Bishop  of  ^ 
Oxford  is  disposed  to  like  and  recommend.    It  is  yet  more  agreeable  to     - 
add,  that  three  ladies,  well  qualified  and  trained  for  the  work,  have  offered 
their  services  to  the  Mission.     Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
female  population  of  the  island,  the  securing  of  such  aid  is  of  no  less  — 
importance  than  the  strengthening  of  the  clerical  element  of  the  missionary   " 
staff.     But  the  money  is  wanted  to  send  these  self-denying  women  out. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  although  hitherto  no  efforts  have  succeeded—^ 
in  arresting  the  numerical  decline  of  the  native  race  in  these  islands^i^ 
their  gross  population  is  increasing,  and  as  it  increases  becomes  moi 
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EagliBh  in  language  and  in  blood.  Tho  Bishop  of  Oxford  has,  therefore, 
great  reasons  for  the  pregnant  utterance  in  his  appeal,  that  a  timely 
support  of  the  Mission  is,  apparently,  all  that  is  needed  to  make  these 
islands  a  living  centre  of  the  new  life  of  our  Church, 


INDIEECT  RESULTS  OF  MISSIONS. 

Thb  Philadelphia  Ledger  gives  the  following  illustration  of  the  indirect 
influence  of  Christian  missions  upon  pagan  nations  : — 

''  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  Mr.  John  H.  Chandler  went  from  the 
United  States  to  Siam  as  a  scientific  mechanic,  employed  by  a  missionary 
society  to  found  type  for  them  to  print  the  Bible  in  Siamese.  He  was  a 
thorough  Yankee  in  the  universality  of  his  power  of  adapting  all  his  know- 
ledge to  practical  uses.  The  King  of  Siam  sent  for  Mr.  Chandler,  who 
soon  established  a  machine  shop  for  the  king,  and  sent  for  encyclopedias^ 
and  made  models  and  plates,  and  gave  instructions  in  the  arts.  A  young 
nobleman  of  Siam,  who  is  now  the  king's  factotum  in  all  of  these  matters, 
used  to  come  to  Mr.  Chandler  by  night,  and  get  him  to  illustrate  and 
demonstrate.  The  son,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Siam,  has  also  largely 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Chandler,  more  especiaUy  in  connexion 
with  steam  power  and  its  machinery,  and  is  now  doing  much  for  his 
country  in  introducing  the  use  of  steam.  Such  have  been  the  labours  of 
one  good  man,  not  a  minister  but  a  scientific  mechanic.  Now  as  to  the 
results. 

There  is  a  large  iron  steamer  plying  between  Siam  and  Singapore, 
owned  entirely  by  natives,  between  Siam  and  China.  A  little  time  since 
the  king  sailed  with  quite  a  fleet  of  steamers  on  an  excursion.  He  con- 
tributed two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  to  build  a  Missionary  seminary, 
and  sent  a  present  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  widow  of  a  missionary  who 
had  taught  him  English.  He  now  employs  a  lady  at  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  teach  his  children  English,  and  has  established  a  mint,  steam  saw- 
millsy  and  has  gilding  in  gold  and  silver  performed  in  European  style." 


(Colonial,  iporeign, anO  f^ome  Netos. 

8UMMABT. 

Thb  '^  Declabation  "  still  goes  on  successfully  making  the  circuit  of 
the  Anglican  Communion.  lu  Canada,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  after 
remarking  that  his  clergymen  have  almost  to  a  man  signed,  says : — <'  The 
wording  of  that  document  may  be  open  to  objection.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  drawn  more  happily.  But  I  do  not  know.  Pledges  of  united 
action  must  very  often  be  wanting  in  pedantic  precision  ;  and  for  my  own 
party  when  I  can  substantially  agree  to  a  man's  meaning,  I  have  long  ceased 
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to  split  his  words.  I  should  not  perhaps  have  written  the  Declaration 
myselfi  but  I  am  very  willing  to  sign  it,  indeed,  am  very  glad  to  sign  it, 
since  these  are  times  when  we  should  wear  our  colours." 

The  Bishop  of  Columbia  has  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Vancouver,  the 
Yen.  S.  Gilson,  of  Gratwick,  Staffordshire,  formerly  Archdeacon  of 
Montreal.  He  sailed  for  Vancouver  on  Sept.  8th.  Bishop  Hills  has  also 
secured  the  services  of  the  following  English  clergymen : — the  Bevs. 
B.  A.  Doolan,  P.  Jenns,  W.  Hooson,  T.  Fostlethwaite ;  and  several  can- 
didates are  about  to  proceed  to  his  diocese  for  ordination.  The  first  step 
has  been  taken  towards  a  cUvision  of  this  diocese,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics'  Council  on  July  15th,  when  it  was  resolved,  **  That 
the  Council  record  their  conviction  of  the  importance  of  separating  the 
island  of  Vancouver  from  the  Diocese  of  Columbia,  and  erecting  it  into  a 
separate  Bishopric,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  for  its  endowment  can 
be  provided."  We  should  like  to  hear  soon  of  the  same  venerable  body 
taking  a  first  step  towards  supplying  a  yet  more  pressing  want ;  namely, 
that  of  a  Bishop  for  the  myriads  of  our  countrymen  in  the  cities  and 
ports  of  South  America. 

There  are  now  five  retired  Colonial  Bishops,  viz. : — ^Dr.  Spencer,  late 
of  Madras,  Chancellor  of  St  Paul's;  Dr.  Chapman,  late  of  Colombo, 
Bector  of  Wootton  Waven  and  Follow  of  Eton ;  Dr.  Bussell  Nixon,  late 
of  Tasmania,  Bector  of  Bolton  Percy ;  Dr.  Anderson,  late  of  Kupert- 
land,  Incumbent  of  Clifton;  Dr.  Aubrey  Spencer,  of  Jamaica,  who 
retains  his  see  but  nominally. 

The  Guardian  says : — '^  A  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  for  the  subdivision  of  the  exist- 
ing Indian  dioceses.  The  plan  comprises  the  erectaon  of  three  new 
Sees — one  at  Agra  for  the  North- West  Provinces ;  one  at  Lahore,  for 
the  Punjaub ;  and  one  at  Palamcottah  for  the  missionary  province  of 
Tinnevelly." 

At  Calcutta,  Bishop  Cotton  gave  a  lecture  to  the  BeUiune  Sociftyy  in 
April,  upon  <<  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  with  sketches  of  the  social  and 
literary  state  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B.C."  A  suppressed  paraUel 
was  obvious  throughout  the  lecture  between  Athens  and  Bengal,  the  old 
Brahminieal  party  being  represented  by  Aristophanes  and  his  friends, 
''young  Bengal"  by  AJcibiadcs  and  the  liberals  of  the  day,  and  the 
Brahmo  Samaj  by  Socrates  and  his  disciples,  whose  failure  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  between  the  old  and  the  new  was  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a 
divine  Eevelation.  Some  complained  that  this  parallel  was  only  hinted, 
not  distinctly  stated.  Yet  the  conclusion  was  plain  enough,  in  whidi  the 
lecturer  reminded  his  audience  that  the  Desire  of  all  Nations  had  come  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  all  who  were  seeking  after  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. A  very  large  number  of  educated  natives  attended. — ChrMan 
Intelligencer, 

In  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Captain  Speke,  the  proposed 
Ethiopian  Mission  has  to  be  abandoned  for  the  present ;  and  the  aid  which 
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might  have  been  rendered  it  from  Sweden  will  be  tendered  either  to  Bishop 
Gobat  in  the  interior,  or  to  Bishop  Tozer,  who,  with  his  party,  has  quitted 
the  Zambesi  region  for  the  coast  at  Zanzibar. 

Natal. — The  following  memorial  "  To  the  Most  Rev.  the  Metropolitan 
and  tlie  Bight  Key.  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa/'  has  been 
extensively  signed  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  Province : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  clergy  ministering  in  the  Church  in  South 
Africa,  have  understood  that  there  is  a  probability  tliat  Bishop  Colenso 
will  return  to  Natal  and  attempt  to  resume  the  exercise  of  Episcopal 
functions  in  that  diocese,  notwithstanding  his  deposition  from  his  office  by 
Uie  Metropolitan,  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  suffragans  of  the  province 
— time  also  having  been  allowed  for  appeal  to  the  See  of  Canterbury — do 
hereby  enter  our  protest  against  any  such  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  we  do  declare  that  we  cannot  recognise  him  as  a  Bishop  of 
^is  Church,  or  hold  communion  with  him  should  he  return." 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  only  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Natal, 
who  purposely  absented  himself  from  the  late  Visitation  of  the  Metro- 
politan.    The  writer  is  by  nation  a  Scandinavian  :— 

"  In  a  letter  to  the  Natal  Mercury,  dated  May  7th,  I  made  some 
remarks  in  regard  to  Bishop  Colenso's  case  and  the  supposed  appeal,  he. 
It  now  appears  that  I  wrote  that  letter  under  a  misapprehension,  and  I 
therefore  consider  it  due  to  the  Metropolitan  and  to  the  clergy,  to  express 
my  regret  for  the  course  which  I  then  adopted. — A.  Tonnesen." 

The  Metropolitan  of  South  Africa  writes : — "  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
deplorable  than  the  condition  of  the  diocese  of  Natal.  It  greatly  needs 
more  clergy ;  I  want  at  this  moment  six.  I  have  ordained  one,  and  pro- 
mised to  ordain  three  more.  If  you  hear  of  any,  will  you  name  them  to 
Mr.  Bullock,  at  79,  Pall-Mall.  My  visit  to  the  diocese  has,  I  trust,  been 
of  service.  Both  clergy  and  laity  are,  I  trust,  strengthened.  They  have 
met  and  taken  counsel  together,  and  feel  that  they  have  a  head.  I  trust 
that  if  I  can  supply  their  spiritual  wants  soon,  nearly  all  will  stand  by  me 
and  the  truth." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ontario,  in  June  last,  the  Bishop 
stated  in  his  Charge  that  since  the  beginning  of  his  Episcopate,  about  two 
years  ago,  eighteen  clergymen  had  been  added  to  the  diocese,  making  the 
whole  number  73.  The  Mission  Board,  with  its  system  of  missionary 
deputations,  had  been  eminently  successful ;  $11,000  had  been  entrusted 
to  it.  The  Bishop  stated  that  there  were  but  four  self-supporting  parishes 
in  the  diocese.  There  were  97  churches,  four  of  which  had  recently  been 
enlarged ;  eighteen  more  were  in  process  of  erection.  This  would  make 
in  all  115.  The  rite  of  Confirmation  had  been  recently  administered  to 
3,125  persons,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  converts  from  the  sects. 
2,410  of  these  had  received  the  Holy  Communion  on  the  occasion  of  their 
confirmation.  Bishop  Lewis  described  the  recent  Judgment  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  as  most  calamitous.  A  clergyman  presented 
to  a  living  in  England  might  now  insist  upon  induction  from  the  Bishop 
of  his  diocese,  while  at  the  same  time  he  openly  declared  his  disbelief  in 
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the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  in  the  eternity  of  future  punishment 
^'  Never  since  the  Heformation,"  said  his  lordship,  "  has  the  Bojal  Su- 
premacy been  presented  in  so  offensire  a  shape/'  The  only  effective 
remedy  was  in  the  addition  of  one  or  more  Articles  to  the  XXXIX., 
making  clear,  beyond  a  peradvcnture,  the  belief  of  the  Church.  In 
order  to  the  procuring  of  this,  a  National  Synod,  representing  the  whole 
Anglican  Church,  was  necessary. — ^The  session  of  the  Synod  lasted  for 
three  days.  The  principal  question  of  general  interest  discussed  was  that 
relating  to  schools. 

United  States: — The  27th  annual  Convocation  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  New  York  assembled  at  Utica  on  August  17.  Besides  the 
Diocesan  Dr.  De  Lancey,  Bishop  H.  Potter  of  New  York  was  also 
present.  The  clergy  attending  were  in  number  91 ;  and  there  were  lay 
deputies  from  80  parishes. 

The  Bishop  in  his  opening  address  referred  to  the  Conscription  Law  as 
affecting  the  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  clergy.  He  also  asked  for  tiie  election 
of  an  Assistant  Bishop,  on  account  of  his  own  failing  health.  It  was 
afterwards  synodically  resolved  to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  '*  not  to  insist  on  any  of  the  drafted  clergy  entering  into  the 
military  service  as  actual  bearers  of  arms,  but  that  such  clergy  may  be 
assigned  to  special  duties  as  chaplains,  &c.,  seeing  that  they  are  bound  m 
conscience  and  by  their  ordination  vows  to  abstain  from  engaging  in  the 
military  service  as  armed  combatants."  It  was  also  arrang^  that  the 
Diocesan  should  issue  a  Pastoral  Letter  recommending  the  raising  of  a 
general  fund  for  the  provision  of  substitutes  for  clergymen  so  drafted. 
(The  present  law  of  the  land  admits  of  no  exemption  of  the  cleigy  as 
such,  but  there  remains  an  unrepealed  provision  from  a  former  statute, 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Quakers,  which  it  is  contended  by  the 
Church,  applies  to  the  relief  of  her  own  grievance.)  On  the  third  daj  of 
the  session,  the  Convention  chose  the  Kev.  Dr.  A.  Cleveland  Coze  for 
Assistant  Bishop.  He  received  in  the  first  ballot,  53  out  of  the  89  votes 
cast  by  the  clergy,  and  52  out  of  the  67  by  the  laity ;  his  election  was 
then  declared  unanimous  on  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Beach,  and  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  was  solemnly  sung.  The  annual  stipend  of  the  new  suffragan  is 
to  be  $3,500,  raised  by  quarterly  collections  in  the  parishes  throughout 
the  Diocese.   The  Convention  deliberated  and  broke  up  in  excellent  spirit 

The  Bishop  of  Missouri  states  in  his  annual  address  that  ''  daring  the 
past  year  the  number  of  places  visited  by  him  has  not  been  as  large  as 
usual,  while  the  confirmations  have  been  much  larger  wherever  there  are 
clergy  at  work.  But  most  of  the  country  parishes  are  closed,  the  demands 
of  the  war  causing  loss  of  men  and  means  and  making  some  of  them 
too  feeble  to  act;  and  many  of  them  will,  it  is  feared,  long  continue 
helpless."  The  accounts  from  the  other  northern  Dioceses  are  generally 
to  a  like  effect.  A  letter  says : — "  Our  Church  is  quietly  weathering 
the  war-storms.  The  death  of  Bishop  Polk  has  settled  one  of  our  most 
painful  and  irritating  questions." 
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THE  PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  AND  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

It  is  not  without  a  deep  feeling  of  humiliation  that  we  receive  this 
appeal  from  oar  Archhishops.  That  the  Anglican  Church  should  at 
this  day  still  need  such  a  warning;  that  terrible  chastisements  of  Divine 
Providence  and  countless  mercies  to  our  nation  should  still  have  such 
a  scant  return  of  devotion  and  of  reverence  for  God's  holy  Name  and 
Work  ;  that  our  poor  destitute  emigrants  should  still  be  so  neglected  ; 
and  that  India  and  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  should  plead 
again  and  agahi  in  vain-— these  are  thoughts  full  of  shame  and  self- 
reproach  to  those  of  us  who  have  not  totally  forgotten  our  duty  ;  but 
to  our  Church  surely  they  should  come  as  a  piercing  call  to  rise  up  in 
earnest,  at  this  late,  who  knows  whether  it  be  not  this  last  hour  of 
our  visitation  1 

We  shall  not  insult  our  readers  by  any  defence  of  the  "  Letter  "  of 
the  Archbishops.  Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  it  is  that  attack  which 
WB8  made  upon  it  immediately  in  a  well-known  quarter,  &om  which 
.not  only  religious  enterprise  and  zeal  usually  meet  with  a  sneer,  but 
many  an  admirable  work,  even  of  secular  improvement,  has  from  time 
to  time  been  assailed,  at  first  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  intellectual 
pride,  and  with  the  heartlessness  which  is  the  doom  of  those  who  stand 
outside  the  Church  of  Christ,  eager  to  denounce  its  shortcomings, 
while  they  never  co-operate  with  it  in  one  act  of  mercy.  Enough  for 
us  that  such  a  letter  has  been  written,  and  by  such  authority.  We 
grieve,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  occasion  which  required  it,  but  we 

NO.  OCIX.  I  I 
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take  courage  in  the  omen  that  four  such  honoured  names  are  attached 
to  it 

It  is  a  remarkable  felicity  of  our  present  ecclesiastical  state  that 
Churchmen  are  called  to  work  under  leaders  such  as  those  who  now 
occupy  our  Primatial  Sees  in  England  and  Ireland.   Never,  perhaps,  has 
there  been  a  happier  combination  in  them  of  tried  experience,  of  youth- 
ful vigour,  and  of  ripe  learning.     We  confess  to  new  hopes  of  the 
future,  when  the  Diocese  of  York  is  committed  to  the  care  of  one,  who 
like  his  immediate  predecessor,  will,  we  feel  sure,  labour  hard  and 
earnestly  in  that  much-neglected  part  of  our  most  important  Province. 
Who  of  us  does  not  feel  his  heart  full  of  thankfulness,  that  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster  has  been   chosen  to  that  hardest  of  all  hard 
posts — yet  the  most  honourable,  because  the  hardest— of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  where,  from  the  high  standing-point  of  Christian 
charity  and  devotion,  and  with  that  rare  union  of  the  zealous  student 
and  the  earnest^  affectionate  pastor,  he  is  destined,  we  humbly  tru^t^ 
to  bring  about,  with  the  help  of  God,  a  great  revival  of  truth  and 
peace.     Scarcely  less  may  we  rejoice  that  in  our  days  of  anxious  con- 
troversy, and  of  rash  words  and  deeds,  our  own  Primacy  is  in  tho 
keeping  of  one  whose  praise  it  is  to  have  reared  at  once  a  new  Diocese 
of  England  into  energetic,  yet  steady  and  well-ordered  activity  ;  while 
in  Ireland,  it  is  another  sign  to  cheer  us  on,  that  one  presides  over  the 
Church  who  bears  the  name   and  claims  close  kindred  with  that 
princely  Beresford,  whose  noble  life's  service  had  its  great  and  unpa- 
ralleled xeward,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  Eoman  iCatholic  and  Preshyte- 
rian  bodies  joined,  at  his  grave,  his  own  clergy  and  people,  to  mourn  for 
him  who  had  shown  them,  in  that  land  of  division,  how  to  be  faithful 
to  his  own  trusty  and  gentle^  and  kind,  and  loving,  and  true  to  parted 
and  estranged  brethren. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a  light  work,  or 
an  easy  task,  on  which  we  are  called  to  enter,  or  that  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  organization  in  support  of  Missions  (for  no  less  is  neces- 
sary), or  the  thorough  awakening  of  our  people,  almost  of  all  dasses, 
to  their  great  resx)onsibility,  will  cost  less  than  very  strenuous  and 
untiring  labour,  and  real  self-denial,  and  that  of  many  kinds. 

We  shall  confine  the  remarks  which  we  offer  to  our  readers  now, 
as  the  Letter  of  the  Archbishops  directs  itself  (specially,  though  not 
exclusively),  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of^ 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  but  we  cannot  overlook,  in  the  briefest  survey 
of  our  present  machinery  in  this  behalf,  tho  great  disadvantage  ^^ 
two  distinct  Societies,  such  as  we  have  at  present^  charged,  each  of 
them,  with  practically  the  same  work. 
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Of  course,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  one  will  give  way  to  the 
other,  and  be  fused  into  it»  at  any  early  period ;  and  we  are  well 
aware  that^  by  the  blessing  of  God,  there  is  a  great  practical  agreement, 
and  often,  we  trusty  as  there  is  bound  to  be,  a  perfect  agreement  in 
principles  between  the  missionaries  of  the  two  Societies  when  at  work 
abroad ;  but  still,  t}ie  feu^t  oi  two  such  distinct  Societies  in  England 
has  been,  we  all  know,  the  occasion  for  much  misunderstanding  in 
past  years,  and  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  beget  party  action.  We 
do  not  hesitate,  for  our  own  part^  to  lament  that  the  excellent  men 
who,  in  1800,  founded  the  Church  Missionary  Society  "for  Africa 
and  the  East,''  did  not  build  ux)on  the  tried  foundation  of  the  work  of 
the  elder  Society,  which  had  faithfully  laboured  then  a  hundred  years 
to  roll  away  our  great  reproach.  It  is  a  solemn  duty  of  all  Churchmen 
to  strive  and  pray  for  entire  unity,  and  complete  concord,  on  the  one 
basis  of  our  Mother  Church,  in  this  work  of  Missions.  Even  the 
appearance  in  this  case  (we  hope  the  reality  is  beginning  to  pass  away) 
of  different,  not  to  speak  of  divided,  counsels,  is  a  wrong  to  this 
most  holy  cause,  and,  more  or  less,  a  hindrance  to  the  work. 

To  take  the  case,  then,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 

the  exact  representative,  in  its  constitution,  of  the  Church  of  England, 

it  is  nothing  less  than  a  grievous  scandal  to  us  that  its  income  does 

not  even  yet  amount  to  100,000/.  a  year ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  greater 

still,  that  what  is  raised  should  require  such  incessant  appeals,  such 

laborious  effort,  such  complicated  machinery.     We  shall  not  trouble 

our  readers  with  elaborate  statistics ;  we  shall  not  contrast  the  returns 

of  the  income-tax,  or  the  expenses  of  our  familiar  luxuries,  with  our 

iiiggard  doles  to  this  work  of  our  Lord  and  His  Church.     It  seems 

better  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  "  Pastoral  Letter,"  and  to  carry 

that  out  by  showing,  under  a  few  heads,  what  is  the  present  scale  of 

Our  contributions. 

The  Archbishops  urge  upon  us  the  necessity  "of  every  parish 
luising  its  own  contributions  for  the  work,  as  a  part  of  its  separate 
parochial  existence."  They  exhort  the  Clergy  "  to  preach  one  sermon 
annually,  and  to  make  a  collection  for  Church  of  England  Missions." 
•*  Secondly,"  the  letter  goes  on,  "  we  pray  our  brethren  of  the  laity  to 
lielp  them,  not  only  by  their  contributions  to  this  annual  collection, 
Ijut  by  becoming  regular  subscribers,  if  they  are  not  such  at  present, 
or,  if  they  are,  by  increasing  on  a  new  scale  of  Christian  liberality 
their  aid  to  the  funds  of  the  Societies  they  support,  and  by  forming 
themselves  into  associations  for  the  more  complete  effecting  of  this 
great  work  of  God." 

Let  us  see  what  is  done  at  present  in  the  way  of  parochial  contri- 

I  I  2 
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butions  to  the  Society  for  the  FropagcUion  of  the  GospeL  We  omit  the 
Dioceses  of  Manchester  and  Chester ;  the  former  certainly,  and,  per- 
haps,  the  latter,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  cite,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
cotton  famine  still  absorbed  the  main  supplies  of  local  charity ;  but  it 
is  a  painful  fact  that  the  whole  northern  Province  is  still  extremely 
backward  in  behalf  of  this  Society,  though  there  are  Dioceses  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  which  hardly  make  a  better  appearance. 
Some  of  the  returns  which  we  proceed  to  quote  from  the  last  Eeport 
of  the  Society,  for  1863,  we  have  observed  with  astonishment^ 
The  following  table  represents  the  facts  : — 


Diocese. 


Canterbury  .... 

London    

Winchester  .... 
Bath  and  Wells  .  . 
Chichester    .... 

Ely 

Exeter 

Gloucester  and  Bristol 

Hereford 

Lichfield 

Lincoln 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Peterborough  .  .  . 
Rochester  .... 
Salisbury  .... 
Worcester     .... 

York 

Durham 

Carlisle 

Ripon 


Paribhbb. 


425 
473 

680 
548 
860 
588 
807 
524 
424 
681 
896 
1046 
701 
644 
631 
570 
503 

672 
311 
275 
450 


CHtmCHES 

RBMimifOTO 

a  P.O. 


203 
190 
308 
299 
164 
225 
874 
224 
151 
261 
397 
544 
344 
321 
868 
350 
263 

262 

140 

71 

187 


We  refrain  from  exhibiting  the  facts  in  the  case  of  three  of  the 
Welsh  Dioceses  ;  we  know  how  energetically  the  Bishop  of  Uandaff 
has  addressed  himself  to  the  pressmg  local  wants  of  his  most  important 
diocese ;  and  every  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  Church  i» 
aware  how  much  has  been  done  there  of  late  years  in  the  restoration, 
in  every  sense,  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  other  ways.  Of  course,  t^» 
in  Wales  there  are  peculiar  difficulties,  but  we  hope  we  are  guilty  of 

^  ^  -Of  course  we  are  aware  that  in  many  insUnces  diooeses  and  towns  which 
give  very  feeble  response  to  the  appeals  of  one  of  our  BiiMionary  Sodeties  ^ 
zealous,  in  a  degree,  in  behalf  of  the  other. 
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infidmess  in  contrasting  the  two  Dioceses  of  Bangor  and  St  Asaph ; 
btless  they  have  their  differences,  which  in  this  case  may  give 
.t  advantage  to  St  Asaph ;  still  the  disparity  is  very  great, 
a  each  of  these  two  Dioceses  the  parishes  would  appear,  from  the 
m  before  ns,  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  number — 195.  Out  of 
(6,  Bangor  supplies  contributions  from  54  parishes ;  St  Asaph,  from 
,  the  very  highest  proportion,  we  believe,  of  any  diocese  in 
;land  or  Wales,  a  result  due,  we  cannot  doubt^  in  no  slight 
ree  to  the  faithful  and  long-continued  exertions  of  its  excellent 
lOp,  who  has  always  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Society, 
t  would  not  be  fair  to  leave  this  statement  without  some  additional 
B.  Greatly  as  the  Dioceses  of  England  need  to  attend  to  the 
ning  of  this  Pastoral  as  to  parochial  organization,  there  is  no 
bt  that  many  of  them  have  made  considerable  progress  of  late 
rs  in  this  respect;  and  there  is  as  little  that  some  others  send 
Brably  unworthy  contributions  to  this  work  of  the  Church.  We 
1  specify  a  few  instances  on  either  side. 

lie  Diocese  of  Oxford  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest 
atary  to  the  Society ;  ^  of  the  larger  and  richer  Dioceses,  we  believe 
are  correct  in  saying  Durham  must  bear  the  reproach  of  being  the 
est  in  the  scale ;  it  is  lowest  of  all,  except  Llandaff,  St.  David*s, 
igOTy  Hereford,  and  Carlisle. 

V^e  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  present  the  following  contrasts 
;deB  ; —  £>     «.    d, 

York contributes     .     1524     2  11 

Salisbury „  .     2622  11  10 

London „  .     4133  16     6 

Oxford „  .     4128    4     5 

Bath  and  Wells  .     .     .  „  .     1972     2     7 

Ripon „  .     1766     7     8 

Chichester,  i.e.  Sussex  .  „  1605  12     1 

Peterborough,  t.«.  North-  | 

ampton,       Leicester,  >  1865  14     3 

Rutland  j 

Durham     .....     contributes  909     5     0 

St  Asaph „  ,       923  17     9 

Ib  this  tUtemMit  we  take  the  groa  receipU  4,2432.  Of.  Id.  The  Dei  reitirn, 
kh  we  have  quoted  in  every  case  but  this,  is  below  the  net  retum  of  the 
of  London  by  the  sum  of  6^  12j;  Id. 
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It  will  hardly  be  unfair  to  compare  Wales  and  Ireland : — 

Bangor  and  St.  David's      contribute      .       368     3     8 
Armagh  and  Clogher  „  .       458     6     1 

We  leave  these  facts  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Under  this  head  we  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  contri- 
butions of  our  large  towns,  the  centres  of  commerce  and  of  wealtL 
We  omit  again  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  northern  towns 
generally,  for  the  reason  given  above ;  but  we  must  confess  that,  had 
and  discreditable  as  we  knew  the  case  to  be,  we  were  not  ourselves 
prepared  for  the  facts  we  now  mention.  The  following  sums  were 
paid  in  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  last  year  from 
some  of  our  largest  and  wealthiest  towns  : — 


£      8. 

d. 

£     8,  I 

Bristol      •     .     . 

.     120  12 

2 

Hull    .... 

.       22    9   5 

Birmingham .     . 

.       89  17 

8 

Cardiff      .     .     . 

3  13   0 

Leicester  .     .     . 

.       63     3 

4 

Clifton      .     .     . 

.       76  12   3 

Nottingham  .     . 

.       35     4 

11 

Leamington  .     . 

.       54  17    3 

Northampton     , 

.       26  12 

4 

Scarborough  ^ 

1    1    0 

Here,  too,  comment  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  Archbishops,  in  the  second  place,  call  upon  individual  chnrch* 
men  to  subscribe  to  our  Church  societies  for  Foreign  Missions,  or,  if 
they  are  subscribers  at  present^  to  increase  their  subscriptions. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  intention  of  making  any  comments,  which 
would  not  only  be  offensive  and  invidious,  but  must  of  necessity  he 
unfair  in  this  branch  of  the  subject.  No  one  can  doubt  that  we  have 
amongst  us  in  these  days  laige-hearted  men  in  every  class  and  pro- 
fession, who  only  need  to  be  told  of  a  just  daim,  and  who  return  ever 
a  liberal  reply  to  it  But  having  made  it  our  business  to  examine  the 
"  Office  Lists  "  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospely  which 
contain  very  mainly  subscriptions  of  persons  resident  in  London,  and 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  we  can  only  say  we  were  here  again  quit^ 
startled  at  the  scale  of  contributions.  There  are  a  few,  and  only  a  fe% 
splendid  exceptions  either  of  clergy  or  laity;  mostly  we  have  the 
miserable  guinea  and  two  guineas  subscription,  paid  by  man  afU' 
man,  with,  to  say  the  least,  an  utterly  unthinking  uniformity. 

And  now,  without  wasting  time  upon  the  ungrateful  task  of  hri^ 
finding,  we  will  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  some  of  which  we 
have  before  urged  in  these  pages;  for  we  do  not  doubt  that  our 

^  So  it  is  reportod ;  but  we  conolude  there  muBt  be  ■ome  explanation  of  thi& 
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readers  agree  with  ns  that  the  case  is  one  of  the  greatest  urgency^ 
inTolving  at  once  the  credit  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
efficient  maintenance  and  further  extension  of  our  missionary  work ; 
ind  even  more  than  either  of  these  two  ohjects,  the  healthy  action  of 
tnir  Christian  life  at  home. 

Over  and  ahove  then  the  advice  of  the  "  Pastoral  Letter,"  which 
was,  perhaps  unavoidahly,  very  general,,  we  venture  to  suggest  as 
follows  : — 

First,  then,  let  us  associate  more  and  more  our  advocacy  of  our 
foreign  Missions  with  those  great  seasons  of  the  Christian  year  which 
make  a  far  more  powerful  appeal  to  us  in  this  behalf  than  can  be 
supplied  by  any  other  means. 

At  Epiphany  and  Advent,  but,  most  of  all,  at  Whitsuntide,  let  us 
37  throughout  England  and  Wales  and  Ireland  to  unito,  as  far  as  we 
an,  our  cathedral  churches,  our  large  town  parishes,  and  our  country 
illages,  in  hearty  co-operation  in  this  good  work.  Let  us  try  to  do 
way  with  the  poor  excitements  of  our  own  devising,  the  famous 
•reacher  from  a  distance,  or  the  great  patron  of  the  neighbourhood, 
nd  instead  of  these  to  trusty  under  the  blessing  of  Gk)d,  ta  the  power 
f  our  Church  services  on  such  seasons  of  gladness,  and  the  familiar 
oioe  of  our  own  appointed  pastors,  using  no  other  stimulus  than  that 
f  the  Word  which  passeth  not  away,  the  intercession  of  our  Lord 
lefore  His  Passion,  and  the  bright  example  of  the  first  Pentecost 

Next^  let  us  urgently  press  upon  all  Churchmen  who  contribute  to 
nr  foreign  Missions,  to  read  the  simple,  most  touching  stories  which 
ome  before  us  firom  time  to  time  in  those  despised  Eeports  of  the 
Society,  and  in  the  Journals  of  the  Colonial  Bishops  and  Clergy.  It 
s  high  time  for  Christians  to  separate  themselves  in  thought,  and 
•pinion,  and  action  from  those  contemptuous  intellectualists  who^ 
beginning  with  ridicule  of  these  **  annals  of  the  poor''  of  Christ's  flock, 
re  on  their  way  to  discover,  in  their  wisdom,  that  the  Gospel  itself  is 
Lull,  and  that  Christianity  is  a  worn-out  system.  We  do  not  envy 
iiflier  the  head  or  the  heart  which  cannot  find  interest^  aye,  the 
Leepest  interest,  in  those  true,  honest,  thoughtful  words  in  which  so 
nany  of  our  brethren,  the  very  noblest  and  the  most  self-denying  of 
Jbiisfs  servants,  tell — ^not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  ours — what 
hey  may  tell,  of  their  heroic  woibi 

And,  lastly,  whether  we  be  clergy  or  laymen,  let  us  uiige  our  brethren 
0 make  ^' the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord"  a  subject  of  con- 
tent intercession  in  their  fiEunily,  and  their  private  prayers,  and  upon 
t  bast  one  day  in.  the  week  to  give  such  supplication  a  very  special 
lace  in  their  devotions. 
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All  of  us  need  the  warning.     Cloads  are  gathering,  and  there  am 
many  signs  of  a  conyulsion,  which  may  shake  the  hest  and  the  most 
faithful.     In  the  sharp  trial  of  a  perplexed  intellect^  in  the  deep 
searchings  of  the  anxious  spirit,  there  may  be  a  refuge  for  the  wearj  in 
the  sight  of  simpler  and  less  world-entangled  races  than  ourselTtt^ 
feeding,  to  their  heart's  comfort,  upon  the  words  of  that  Lord  whom 
they  have  found  at  last ;  there  may  be  a  strengUi  and  assaruice  of 
hope,  which  any  of  us  may  need,  in  the  knowledge  that  in  new  dimes, 
and  in  humbler  homes,  our  own  brethren  in  the  flesh  are  still  toiling; 
and  suffering,  and  dying  for  Christ,  and  that  the  Crosa,  which  we  pat 
aside,  is  still  the  Shelter  and  the  Stay  of  ^^  peoples  that  shall  be  bom." 

W. 


THE  PERSECUTION  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE 

A  MEMORIAL  has  been  presented  by  the  Church  Misnonary  Socidn  to 
Earl  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary,  upon  the  persecution  of  MissioDBnefl 
at  Constantinople.  A  letter  has  also  been  addressed  by  the  Wa^ 
Ambassador  at  the  Porte  to  the  Missionary  body,  of  the  most  nnaatis- 
iactory  character.  His  Excellency  disapproves  of  *^  hiring  people  to 
go  among  the  Turks  to  convert  them,"  or  of  "  distributing  books  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  Koran  and  its 
prophet."  Though  he  has  failed  in  procuring  the  release  of  oor 
brethren,  he  affirms  that  **  the  Ottoman  Government  does  all  we  em 
claim  from  it."  The  Missionaries  have  replied  that  if  our  ambassadoi'i 
**  views  are  carried  out,  they  will  inevitably  put  a  stop  to  all  MissioniiJ 
efforts  in  this  land,  and  prove  a  de  facto  abolition  of  the  impoitan^ 
principle  of  religious  liberty."  Meanwhile  the  Turkish  Grovemmeat 
circulates  the  Shams-uL-Hagigat  (Sun  of  Truth),  a  work  printed  at  ti^ 
Government  press,  full  of  abuse  and  misrepresentations  of  ChristiaDitf ) 
such  as  the  following : — 

''  That  the  Apostle  Paul  professed  himself  a  Christian  only  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  on  Christianity,  which  he 
hated  to  the  end,  a  more  deadly  injury ;  and  that  our  Blessed  Loi^ 
was  not  crucified,  but  some  other  person  of  like  appearance." 

The  only  British  official  at  Constantinople  who  protested  against  the 
persecution,  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  Supreme  Jndge 
of  our  Consular  Court ;  but  to  his  demand  for  explanation  he  obtBioed 
no  reply. 
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The  correspondent  of  the  I^ew  York  Tribune  says  :  — 

''Under  the  powerful  protectioD  of  France,  the  Jesuit  Propaganda 
Djoja  the  fullest  liberty  in  every  respect,  and  is  more  bold  and  aggressive 
iiiin  any  Protestant  mission  has  ever  been ;  and  Mr.  Bore,  head  of  the 
eauit  Mission,  has  actually  offered  to  protect  some  of  the  Turkish 
Votestants  in  his  own  house^  against  Sir  Henry  and  the  Turkish  police." 

It  really  seems  as  though  political  atheism  was  now  the  only 
foreign  policy  "  of  the  British  Government,  whether  in  the  Baltic 
r  the  Levant.  Compare  our  official  and  officious  protection  of  what 
iQther  called  the  "  Eastern  Antichrist "  with  the  following  clause  of 
be  treaty  by  which  France  has  exacted  from  Cochin  China,  as  a 
unishment  for  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  establishment 
f  a  French."  Protectorate  *'  in  six  provinces  : — 

"  Entire  liberty  is  granted  to  French  missionaries  to  propagate  the 
%ristian  religion  throughout  the  whole  Anamite  kingdom." 

In  the  view  of  many  recent  events,  tbreigners  might  well  ask,  "  Are 
on  a  Christian  or  a  Mahomedan  power  ?  or,  if  not  a  Mahomedan, 
re  yon  not>  however,  an  infidel  power  1 "  It  is  a  grievous  undeniable 
ict  that,  with  millions  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
erms,  "  English,"  **  Protestant,"  and  "  Infidel,"  are  popularly  taken 
8  exactly  convertible. 


Pera,  2l8t  September,  1864. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  certain  statements 
rhich  appeared  in  the  article,  **  The  Anglican  Church  in  the  East^'" 
Kf  your  September  number. 

The  Eev.  Antonio  Tien,  my  former  colleague,  whom  I  am  happy  to 
lee  BO  highly  appreciated  by  "  A  Contemporary,"  never,  to  my  know- 
edge,  was  an  Armenian  before  he  became  an  Anglican;  he  was  a 
tfaronite,  and,  of  course,  of  Syria. 

The  writer  of  the  article  says,  moreover : — "  The  steps  taken  by  the 
British  Embassy  have  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  four  out  of  the  six 
iCissionaries  known  to  have  been  put  in  custody  at  Constantinople." 

The  September  number  of  the  EiMngelical  Chriitendom  mentions,  on 
'he  other  hand,  the  faety  that  instead  of  being  Missionaries,  ^  no  one  " 
if  them  "  has  ever  been  a  preacher,  or  even  a  colporteur,  and  only  one  " 
of  them  "  is  in  any  way  in  the  pay  of  any  Missionary  Society."  I  may 
idd  that  that  Society  is  not  either  of  our  English  Church  Societie& 

I  should  state  further  that  of  these  six,  two  were  not  even  baptized 
ompertB,  and  two  are  now  at  Smyrna,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  six 
months. 
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Although  the  Times  correspondent  informed  the  British  public  that, 
by  the  8th  of  August  last,  our  ambassador  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  release  of  the  four,  I  beg  now  to  inform  you  that  to-day,  21  at  Sep- 
tember, two  of  these  four  are  Hill  in  prison — inquiry  was  made  this 
morning. 

The  21st  September  happens  to  be  six  weeks  and  a  half  later  than 
the  8th  August,  when  the  Times  assured  the  public  thus  : — "  It  will 
be  satisfactory  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  to  know 
that  the  steps  taken  by  the  Embassy  have  resulted  in  the  re-opening 
of  the  British  stores  in  Stamboul,  and  the  liberation  of  four  out  of  the 
six  of  the  persons  in  custody." 

You  will  judge  the  testimony  of  the  same  writer  as  to  other  facts, 
so  that  it  may  bo  superfluous  to  say,  regarding  the  charges  against  the 
Missions  made  in  the  Times,  and  in  other  papers,  that  they  are  purely 
untrue. 

It  is  said,  further,  that  the  Turkish  authorities  express  their  asto- 
nishment at  wliat  has  been  asserted  about  their  giving  no  warning 
before  they  took  action,  as  they  maintain  that  they  gave  notice  severaL 
days  beforehand.     At  any  rate,  the  notice  did  not  reach  us  in  time. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Charles  George  Curtis^ 
Missionary  S.P.O. 


Correspontience,  Bocuments,  ^c. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN   UNITY   SOCIETY. 

.  The  Christian  Unity  Society'* s  "  Address  to  their  Brethren  in  Christ 
is  a  document  i^vhich  we  should  like,  if  we  could,  to  transfer  bodily 
theBC  pages.     "What  extracts  we  can  find  room  for  ought  to  make  m 
of  our  readers  procure  it  for  themselves.^     It  hegins  by  striking  the  rig) 
key-note — Peace,  but  not  peace  at  any  price  : — 

*'  Christian  unity  is  not  to  be  spoken  of,  in  our  opinion,  as  a  religia 
luxury — a  thing  much  to  be  desired,  but  not  essential  to  the  work 
Christ,  in  the  world.     We  earnestly  believe  that  till  Christians  are  uni 
as  of  old,  in  all  essential  matters,  the  work  of  the  Gt)spel  will  make  litt 
progress.     We  fear  that  till  '  we  are  all  one,'  as  the  Master  enjoins,  t 
world  will  refuse  to  '  hclieve  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son.' 

'  It  18  a  pamphlet,  of  thirty  pages,  having  on  the  title-page  only  "  New  Yor 
published  by  the  Society/'  but  we  suppone  it  could  easily  be  obtained. 
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'^  The  difficulties  which  arc  to  be  encountered  at  the  outset  are  indeed 
formidable,  and  we  can  hardly  state  them  without  seeming  to  censure 
barshlj  some  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.  We  confess 
that  we  trace  the  primary  confusions  of  Christendom  to  worldly  ambition 
and  arrogance  among  those  set  in  trust  with  the  Gospel.  The  attempt  to 
reduce  all  Christendom  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  and  obedience  to  a 
central  See  culminated  in  the  Council  of  Trent  and  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Papal  school  known  as  Ultramontanists.  We  cannot  but  regard  the 
Papacy,  with  the  propagators  of  such  views  and  principles,  aa  the  greatest 
enemies  of  Christianity  at  the  present  day. 

"  At  the  same  time,  we  earnestly  believe  that  the  aggressions  of 
Bomanism  would  be  comparatively  impotent,  were  it  not  that  what  is 
called  *  Protestantism '  has  no  organization.  Its  countless  divisions  and 
mtemal  dissensions  are  made  the  auxiliary  of  Eomanism  and  Infidelity, 
contributing  to  their  growth  and  influence  more  than  aaything  else." 

Aftier  a  glance  at  the  sad  state  of  "  Protestantism  "  in  most  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  the  Address  asks,  with  a  confidence  capable  alas  !  of 
too  abundant  justification  not  only  in  the  Eepublican  States  but  in  our  own 
proyinoes,  whether  the  dangers  threatening  American  Protestantism  are 
not  similar.  "Already  the  divisions  of  Eeformed  Christendom  have 
layoured  Bomanism  in  grasping  at  political  power." 

**  A  delusive  idea  of  union  has  long  preoccupied  the  minds  of  pious 
men,  as  a  substitute  for  the  unity  which  the  Gospel  enjoins.  It  is  main- 
tained that  every  one  has  a  right  to  say,  <  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
and  I  of  Apollos ' — if  only  they  can  *  agree  to  differ.'  And  while  an 
immense  waste  of  men,  of  means,  and  of  wealth,  is  perpetually  incurred, 
simply  to  sustain  such  divisions,  it  is  imagined  that  the  occasional  union  of 
these  divided  Christians  in  a  few  favourite  schemes  of  benevolence  is 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Law  of  Christ,  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  its 
searching  precepts,  that  there  should  be  '  no  divisions  among  us,'  and  that 
with  *  one  heart  and  one  mind  we  should  all  strive  together  for  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel.' 

**  In  view  of  such  evDs  we  cannot  keep  silence,  though  we  only  speak 
for  ourselves,  as  so  many  private  Christians.  What  the  Gospel  seems  to 
QB  to  require  is  not  mere  union,  but  unity  :  and  we  are  associated  to  urge 
upon  our  fellow-Christians,  in  all  charity,  the  great  truth,  that  Organic 
unity  is  attainable,  and  ought  never  to  be  despaired  of ;  that  it  is  fidelity 
to  Cluist  to  insist  upon  it,  and  to  labour  for  it ;  and  that  even  should  it 
never  be  realized  in  our  times,  it  is  blessed  to  live  and  die  bearing  our 
testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  *  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in 
the  body.' 

'*  By  Organic  Unity,  we  mean  a  common  confession  maintained  in  com- 
munion with  one  another  and  with  the  Church  of  the  primitive  ages,  under 
pastors  having  a  common  origin  and  commission." 

In  the  communion  to  which  we  belong,  the  Address  reminds  us  that 
though  our  efforts  for  the  removal  of  divisions  have  not  been  proportionate 
to  tl^  prayers  read  by  us  for  centuries,  our  Church  has  at  various  times 
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made  some  attempt  which  may  not  he  overlooked,  as  hj  Wake,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Gallicans,  and  hy  the  Nonjurors  with  the  Russo- 
Greeks.  With  respect  to  divisions  in  England  itself,  we  are  glad  to  find 
quoted  with  approbation  an  utterance  of  &e  Confessor  Sancroft,  to  which 
we  commend  the  attention  of  some  exaggerators  who  talk  of  '^  the  Pro- 
testant heresy."  In  16S8,  Sancroft  enjoined  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
thus: — 

*'  To  have  a  very  tender  regard  to  our  brethren  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters .  .  .  persuading  them,  if  it  may  be,  to  a  full  compliance  with  our 
Church ;  or,  at  least,  that  whereto  we  have  already  attained,  we  may  all 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing.  .  .  .  And  warmly  and 
most  affectionately  to  ezhort'Hhem  to  join  with  us  in  daily  fervent  prayer  to 
the  God  of  peace  for  an  universal  blessed  union  of  all  Beformed  Churches, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  our  common  enemies,  and  tliat  all  thej 
who  do  confess  the  holy  name  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  do  agree  in  the  truth 
of  His  holy  Word,  may  also  meet  in  one  holy  communion,  and  live  in 
perfect  unity  and  godly  love." 

The  following  passage  tells  what  has  been  doing  by  our  Transatlantic 
friends : — 

"  Our  American  Church  has  begun  to  move  aright  in  this  matter ;  but  we 
cannot  but  remember  with  regret  what  might  have  been  done,  had  the 
spirit  which  is  now  aroused  among  us  been  so  thoroughly  awake  in  the  days 
when  prominent  Methodists  applied  for  readmission  to  our  Communion. 
We  have  now  a  Conmiission  of  Church  Unity,  consisting  of  Bishops ;  and 
God  grant  they  may  yet  receive  such  proposals  as  Dr.  Coke  addressed  to 
Bishop  White  in  1791.     We  have  also  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Housed 
on  Scandinavian  affairs ;  and  another  on  the  subject  of  communion  witl» 
the  Kusso-Greeks.     For  such  signs  of  the  times,  who  can  fail  to  gir^3 
thanks  to  that  Holy  Spirit  from  whom  all  good  works  proceed  ?" 

The  reason  given  by  this  Society  for  its  formation  applies  also  to  tlm  ^ 
formation  and  maintenance  of  the  Angh-Continental  Society  among  oui'  ' 
selves : — 

^'  But  some  say  that  all  such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  Church,  in  it 
corporate  form ;  that  it  is  unwise  to  establish  a  mere  Society  to  do  wh< 
she  can  more  effectually  do  herself.     This  objection,  however,  is  a  beggin 
of  the  question ;  for  it  is  precisely  because  much  may  be  done  by  a  Societj 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Church  itself  to  undertake,  that  our  Socie< 
exists  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Church.     The  Church  is  a  <  Christian  Unit 
Society,'  it  is  true,  and  the  time  may  come  when  she  will  be  able  to  act 
such,  vigorously  and  effectually ;  but  much  preparatory  work  is  to  be  doi 
beforehand,  which  it  is  impossible  to  impose  upon  the  Church  herself, 
which  her  great  Synod,  assembled  only  once  in  three  years,  cannot  effe 
tuaUy  take  in  hand.     The  Church  is  a  missionary  society,  but  for  mo' 
than  a  century  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Fropayation  of  the 
was  almost  the  only  evidence  of  the  &ct  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
BO  our  own  Church  is  a  Bible  Society,  and  a  Prayer-book  Society,  and — 
Society  for  all  good  works,  but  nobody  thinks  her  ihe  less  so  bcNsause      •' 
have  voluntary  Societies,  working  within  her  and  for  her,  in  these  reM^  ^' 
tions.     The  Church  acts  through  her  members  as  individuals,  and       m 
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•SBOciated  for  works  of  benevolence  and  charity,  and  very  often  her  power 
IS  exerted  most  beneficially,  when  she  works  tlu*ough  her  children,  without 
taking  formally  into  her  own  hands  what  they  are  able  to  do  by  them- 
lelyes. 

"  The  objection  has  no  force,  then,  unless  we  are  undertaking  to  do  what 
the  Church  is  ready  and  able  to  do  formally  by  her  own  legislative  bodies ; 
or  unless  we  are  undertaking  to  do  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  Whether 
dther  of  these  conditions  is  applicable  to  the  case,  we  must  leave  it  to 
others  to  decide,  after  further  stating  our  designs  and  purposes. 

**  The  great  questions  which  are  opening  before  the  Church,  and  which 
will  eventually  ceJI  for  her  action,  are  such  as  require  study  on  the  part  of 
some  and  close  attention  on  the  part  of  all.  Before  they  can  be  discussed 
with  that  wisdom  and  learning  and  judgment  which  ought  to  characterise 
the  debates  of  our  great  Legislature,  there  is  much  to  be  explained,  consi- 
dered, and,  we  must  add,  discovered.  Great  principles  and  wise  practical 
news  must  be  ascertained  and  defined.  The  Church  wants  light,  informa- 
tion, and  a  clear  view  of  the  bearings  of  every  several  case  which  may  come 
before  her,  in  any  practical  way.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  is  more  likely 
to  promote  mature  and  healthful  opinion  upon  all  these  matters  than  the 
amicable  debates  which  must  arise  from  a  Christian  Unity  Society.  We 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  Christian  Unity.  Our  very  mistakes,  if  we  should  unfortunately 
make  them,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  Church,  by  forestalling  similar 
errors  when  she  comes  to  act  in  her  corporate  capacity.  We  shall  be 
gathering  experience  in  such  a  way  as  commits  the  Church  in  no  wise ;  and 
jet  the  Church  herself  will  have  all  the  benefit  of  our  experience,  and  all 
the  advantage  of  facts  at  which  we  shall  have  arrived,  when  the  time  comes 
fat  her  to  deal  with  results  and  with  matters  ripe  for  her  action.  It  is  all- 
important,  in  our  opinion,  that  preliminary  and  experimental  efforts  should 
be  made  by  such  a  Society  and  not  by  the  Church,  nor  by  the  Episcopate 
as  such. 

"  It  is  felt  by  many  that  the  Church  is  already  committed  to  quite  as 
much  as  she  is  prepared  for,  by  her  existing  Committees  and  Commissions, 
in  the  matter  of  Christian  Unity.  She  holds  the  dignified  and  truly 
apostolic  position  of  a  mother  and  a  sister  in  Christendom ;  and  what  she 
has  done  is  becoming  and  worthy  of  these  relations.  But  shall  our  Church, 
as  such,  subject  herself  to  any  charge  of  intermeddling  on  the  one  hand,  or 
on  the  other  of  forgetting  what  is  due  to  herself,  as  asking  no  favours  and 
needing  no  external  aid?  We  tliink  her  position  is  a  noble  one;  but 
we  are  earnest  in  the  belief  that  while  it  justifies  awakened  zeal  and  zealous 
effort  on  the  part  of  her  children,  there  is  yet  very  little  which  she  can  do 
immediately,  as  a  Church,  in  furthering  the  great  matters  to  which  she 
has  directed  our  attention.  We  hope  that  our  Society  may  bring  about  such 
an  improved  state  of  intelligence  and  information  on  these  matters  as  may 
dear  the  way  for  her  more  effectual  interposition,  by  God's  blessing,  by- 
tnd-by." 

The  path  of  action  purposed  is  thus  further  stated : — 

''  Oar  Church  has  lately  recognised^  by  her  Canons,  the  importance  of 
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certain  foreign  congregations  of  our  own  communion,  such  as  tliosc  in 
Home  and  Paris,  where  ahle  and  zealous  clergymen  are  working  among 
our  own  countrymen  in  foreign  parts.  These  congregations  may  be  con- 
sidered as  important  outposts  and  centres  of  influence,  through  which  much 
information  may  be  gathered  and  imparted.  Our  Society  is  needed 
as  an  auxiliary  of  our  brethren  of  these  congregations.  Through  them, 
inquiries  are  constantly  made  as  to  the  character  and  practical  work  of  our 
Church;  and  we  desire  to  furnish  them  with  tracts  and  well-directed 
publications  for  diffusion  among  the  Christians  of  Europe,  as  well  Bomanists 
as  Kefomied.  In  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  religious  affairs  in 
Europe,  how  large  a  field  is  there  opened  to  our  enterprise  I 

<'  In  South  America  there  are  important  moyements  towards  Reform,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Mexico.    As  yet,  our  Board  of  Missions  has  been  unable 
to  establish  any  considerable  work  in  these  parts ;  but  much  may  be  done 
to  awaken  a  right  spirit,  and  to  keep  the  spirit  already  awakened  from 
degenerating  into  aimless  and  lifeless,  if  not  merely  political  Broteatantism, 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  of  Prayer-books,  and  other  works, 
and  by  making  known,  in  every  practicable  way,  the  principles  of  that 
happy  Keformation,  which  has  made  the  Church  of  England  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  .  .  .  There  remains  what  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  Societj 
is  the  more  hopeful  work  of  promoting  Christian  unity  in  our  beloved 
country.     While  no  one  can  doubt  that  an  improved  state  of  feeling  exbts 
among  our  Christian  brethren  of  various  denominations,  and  that  manj 
who  never  gave  the  subject  a  thought  hei-etofore,  are  opening  their  eyes  to 
the  enormous  evils  that  spring  from  a  divided  Christianity,  we  have  been 
unable  to  recognise  as  yet  any  definite  view,  on  their  part,  of  tlie  only 
effectual  remedy  which  can  be  suggested  for  the  terrible  disease.    In  short, 
what  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  as  Scriptural  unity  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  by  long  familiarity  with  a  different  state  of  things.  .  .  • 
As  individuals  and  as  a  Church,  we  still  claim  tlie  right  to  say  to  our 
fellow-Chi*istians  that  our  Church  does  offer  something  for  their  con- 
sideration which  is  precious.     Her  great  gift  is  that  organic  life  of  which 
we   speak,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  it.      She  stands  on  a  basis 
common  to  Christendom  in  its  best  days,  and  to  which  we  believe  that 
Christendom  must  recur.     She  represents,  in  short,  the  principle  of  organic 
unity ;   and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  all  her  divines  and  intelligent 
laity  agree  that  the  completeness  or  perfectioii  of  Church  organisation  is 
found  in  close  adhesion  to  the  old  organic  law. 

*'  Here  it  is  that  our  position  is  mistaken  by  some  of  our  Christian 
brethren.  They  suppose  we  can  offer  them  no  terms  of  unity  except  thoee 
of  absolute  absorption  and  conversion  into  identity  with  us.  They  imagine 
that  we  have  nothing  to  propose  but  conformity  and  uniformity  in  all 
things,  from  the  first  to  the  last  rubric,  and  frona  the  first  to  the  last 
canon. 

''  But  here  wo  hope  to  meet  them  (speaking,  be  it  remembered,  fov 
ourselves  only),  and  to  show  that  identity  is  not  what  we  mean  by  organk 
vnity.  We  think,  too,  that  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  all  ages,  sustain-' 
our  position.  For  example,  the  Moravians  are  by  no  nieaQs  identical  with 
UB,  yet  ythey  have  been  recognised  by  our  most  learned  divines  as  retaining 
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all  that  is  essential  to  unity  with  us,  on  the  hasis  of  the  ancient  organic 
law.  They  recognise  and  profess  the  historic  creeds  of  Christendom,  and 
they  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  historic  ministry,  if  not  as  an 
essential  thing,  still  as  precious  and  practically  useful.  Now  it  is  on  these 
two  principles  that  we  wish,  first  of  all,  to  confer  with  our  brethren, 
leaving  all  questions  concerning  minor  matters,  which  have  inflamed  so 
many  controversies,  to  be  considered  or  not,  when  it  is  settled  whether 
these  primary  things  are  capable  of  any  satisfactory  adjustment. 

*'  For  ourselves,  personally,  we  hold  our  own  views  on  all  these  points  in 
accordance  with  our  standards,  and  with  all  the  liberty  and  freedom  which 
has  ever  been  enjoyed  in  our  Communion.  But,  be  these  views  what  they 
may,  we  are  one  in  desiring  to  hold  and  *  speak  the  truth  in  love.'  We 
sincerely  cherish  as  brethren '  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity,'  and  we  are  animated  by  the  belief,  that  if  others  will  consent  to 
meet  us  as  we  would  meet  them,  to  confer  together  and  to  study  the  case, 
with  a  single  view  to  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  common 
ground  would  be  found,  by  the  blessing  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour. 

*'  For  first,  as  touching  a* common  creed,  or  confession  :  the  Nicene  Creed, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  already  virtually,  if  not  formally,  recognised 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent  Christians  of  our  country.  If  we 
be  not  mistaken  in  this  encouraging  thought,  the  great  corner-stone  of 
organic  unity  is  found  in  Christ  confessed  with  one  mouth  and  glorified 
with  one  heart,  as  of  old  '  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  saints.' 

''  Then,  secondly,  as  to  the  historic  ministry :  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
feWy  very  few,  in  our  day,  are  disposed  to  pronounce  the  polity  of  the 
Nicene  age  unlawful  or  unchristian.  In  form,  the  Methodists,  who  are  so 
numerous  a  portion  of  American  Christians,  have  adopted  it ;  and  it  is  also 
formally  preserved  by  many  here  of  the  Augustan  confession.  Calvin  and 
the  Beformers  getierally  admitted  its  lawfulness.  Popery  was  the  first  de- 
parture from  it,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  desire  of  the  Keformers 
simply  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline.  Now  we  think  we  can  show  that 
had  the  Beformers  been  able  to  foresee  the  result  of  a  departure  from  the 
organic  law,  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  they 
would  never  have  permitted  the  first  innovation  in  this  respect.  After 
three  centuries  their  work  is  incomplete.  The  Papacy  still  domineers  in 
Europe,  and  has  spread  its  power  over  a  great  part  of  America.  Nothing 
has  so  neutralised  their  work  and  tended  to  produce  the  state  of  things  now 
eiisting  in  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany,  as  the  fatal  divisions  that 
were  the  consequence  of  what  seemed  harmless  liberties  or  safe  modifica- 
tions at  first  And  now,  how  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  save  by  a  recur- 
rence to  the  old  organic  law  ? — a  law  which  all  admit  to  be  consistent  with 
the  Gospel ;  which  the  AngHcan  Communion  retains  with  the  Orientals ; 
which  is  historical,  and  hence  an  element  of  strength  ;  and  the  restoration 
of  which  deprives  the  Papist  of  that  plea,  which  has  been  his  most  formi- 
dable weapon  against  the  Reformed,  and  which  will  always  be  used  with 
success  wherever  it  is  felt  to  be  in  any  degree  true,  namely :  "  That 
Protestantism  is  a  modem  invention,  having  no  organized  life  and  no  con- 
nexion with  primitive  Cliristiauity ;  a  mere  aggregate  of  discordant  sects, 
mutually  vconfoundiug  and  annihilating  one  another." 
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"  When  we  reflect  how  greatly  it  would  simplifj  our  relations  with  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  and  how  strong  it  would  make  us  in  Eomish  countries,  such 
as  Italy,  who  can  douht  the  desirableness  of  unity,  on  any  basis  that  is  at 
once  lawful  and  ancient  ?  How  desirable  that  the  Befonned  should  go  to 
them,  as  one  man,  saying:  <We  make  no  war  on  the  truly  Catholic 
system,  such  as  it, was  in  the  centuries  from  which  we  receive  the  canon  of 
Scripture  ;  we  ourselves  haye  fully  returned  to  it,  and  we  merely  ask  of  you 
to  join  us  in  what  is  truly  ancient,  casting  away  only  the  corruptions  and 
innovations  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  cmd  so  uniting 
with  us  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

''  As  to  means  and  instrumentalities,  we  would  first  of  all  cherish  that 
spirit  among  ourselves  and  others  which  was  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
language  we  have  quoted  from  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  of  which  we 
have  a  touching  illustration  in  tiie  life  and  writings  of  the  heavenly-minded 
Leighton.     We  propose  to  ask  our  Christian  brethren  to  correspond  with 
us ;  to  confer  with  us ;  to  correct  any  mistakes  we  may  have  made ;  to 
communicate  to  us  of  their  good,  and  to  investigate  the  facts,  and  to  see 
whether  we  have  anything  to  communicate  to  them.      We  propose  to 
publish  and  distribute  works  of  a  fresh  and  conciliatory  character,  suited 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  without  reriving  past  controversies.    We 
hope  to  convince  our  brethren,  that  even  where  they  are  disposed  to  cen- 
sure us,  we  are  moved  only  by  the  one  fear  of  dividing  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  of  still  further  weakening  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Truth,  as  it  is  dear  to 
us  in  common.     Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  naturally  foment  rather  than 
allay  the  discords  which,  by  dividing  others,  tend  to  strengthen  us.     Socb 
is'the  policy  of  the  Papacy,  because  it  recognises  no  brotherhood  except 
in  the  Communion  of  the  one  See  of  Eome,  and  in  the  adoption  of  its  most 
corrupt  prescriptions,  even  those  of  yesterday.     But  we  love  our  brethr^ 
in  Christ,  and  sincerely  respect  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  wrought 
in  them.     We  seek  the  common  good,  and  desire  to  extend  the  common 
salvation.  ...     It  is  time  to  try  once  more  what  may  be  done  by  con- 
ferences instead  of  controversies.     In  1541,  the  Conference  of  Hatisbon 
brought  Contarini  and  Pole  to  a  good  accord  with  Bucer  and  Melancthoo, 
as  to  justification  by  faith,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  reforms  might 
not  have  been  the  result,  had  not  the  agreement  to  which  many  leading 
theologians  were  disposed  to  advance  been  violentiy  overruled.    In  1682,  the 
Gallican  Bishops  were  led  to  propose  to  the  Protestants  of  France  similar 
conferences, '  touching  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  avoiding  controversy 
such  as  engenders  interminable  disputes.'     Some  features  of  their  appeal, 
had  it  been  sincere  (as  subsequent  events  force  us  to  doubt),  would  have 
been  admirable  indeed.   *  You  are  our  brothers,'  they  say, '  honoured,  here- 
tofore, by  our  common  Father  in  heaven  by  His  tide  of  adoption,  and  reared 
by  the  same  Mother,  the  Church,  in  the  hope  of  possessing,  in  time  to  come, 
the  inheritance  prepared  for  her  true  children.'     With  a  genuine  spirit 
of  love  to  the  brethren,  we  desire  to  show  a  zeal  not  inferior,  toward  all 
the  Christians  of  our  country,  and  to  let  nothing  be  wanting  on  our  part 
in  any  conferences  they  may  be  disposed  to  meet  us,  touching  the  *  fellow- 
ship of  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  the  communion  of  sidnts.' 

'*  Should  it  be  feared  thai  this  Society  is  likely  in  any  way  to  oonnte- 
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nance  disorderlj  or  uncanonical  practices,  it  can  only  be  said  that  nothing 
b  more  hostile  to  the  views  and  purposes  of  its  founders.  We  retain  in 
the  Society  all  the  individual  freedom  of  opinion  and  independence  of 
action  which  we  have  as  members  of  the  Church  under  her  rubrics  and 
canons ;  and  just  as  in  the  legislature  of  the  Church  itself  men  will  exhibit 
their  personal  views,  so  it  must  be  in  our  Society.  We  are  committed, 
by  our  Constitution,  to  the  principles  of  the  Anglican  Beformation  ;  and 
furUier,  we  can  give  no  other  guarantee  for  our  wisdom  and  prudence, 
than  such  as  is  given  by  other  societies,  in  the  character  and  known  prin- 
ciples of  those  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  practical  management  and 
direction  of  our  work." 

With  the  **  Constitution  "  our  readers  have  already  been  presented,  and 
the  "  Official  List"  appended  to  the  above  "  Address  "  will  further  tend  to 
increase  confidence,  in  giving  as  it  does  the  names  of  eight  of  the  American 
Bishops  for  patrons,  to  which  must  now  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Cleveland 
Coze,  he  having  been  raised  to  the  Episcopate  since  he  undertook  to  act  as 
this  Society's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence.  May  that  new  prelate 
find  it  still  possible,  amid  his  augmented  duties,  to  give  his  valuable  aid 
to  the  cause  of  unity  and  intercommunion. 


THE  ANNUAL  DIOCESAN  CONVENTION  OF  NEW  YORK . 

The  Diocesan  Convention  met  at  New  York  on  September  the  28th. 
The  following  extracts  from  Bishop  Do  Lancey's  address,  as  given  in  the 
Church  Journal,  will  be  read  with  mterest : — 

"  In  these  ten  years  about  27,140  persons  have  been  confirmed,  t.  e.  on 
an  average,  upwards  of  2,700  each  year ;  186  candidates  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Diaconate ;  112  deacons  have  been  advanced  to  the  Piiest- 
hood  ;  72  churches  have  been  consecrated  ;  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  have 
increased  from  304  to  about  390  ;  the  churches  and  chapels  from  255  to 
308.  Upwards  of  2,300  services  have  been  attended  by  the  Bishop  in 
his  official  capacity,  and  upwards  of  1,600  sermons  have  been  preached. 
Between  50  and  60  Convocations  of  the  Clergy  have  been  attended  in 
different  parts  of  the  diocese  ;  and  the  aggregate  of  the  distances  travelled 
in  the  course  of  the  ten  yeais  of  Episcopal  duty  is  between  70,000  and 
80,000  miles. 

In  very  many  parishes  in  this  city  and  the  country  the  scale  of 
activity  and  comprehensiveness  in  Chmch  work  is  far  different  from  what 
it  was  25  years  ago.  Within  10  years  the  efforts  made  to  provide  minis- 
tiations  for  the  poor,  who  cannot  be  brought  into  our  ordinary  parish 
churches,  have  become  much  more  extensive,  and  much  more  efficient  than 
ever  before.  Christian  work  in  the  Public  Institutions  (now  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Citi/  Mimon  Society)  is  better  systematized  and 
more  regularly  conducted  than  in  former  years.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done ;  but  a  spirit  has  been  aroused,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will 
not  slumber ;  and  such  encouragement  has  been  afforded  to  certain  lines 
of  action,  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  make  great  advances  in  the 
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oext  few  years.  We  need  not  expect,  as  some  have  thooghty  to  make 
our  agencies  overpass  all  ecclesiastical  barriers ;  but  we  maj  *  let  our  light 
80  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  our  good  works/  and  be  insensibly 
engaged  to  respect  our  loving  self-devotion,  and  to  glorify  our  Father 
'which  is  in  heaven.  Again,  within  the  last  ten  years  various  iustitutioDs 
of  the  Church — as  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  The  New  York  Orphan  Asylum 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  St  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Women,  The  Church  Charity  Foundation  of  Brooklyn,  The  House  of 
Mercy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church — ^have  been  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, as  we  ti*ust,  on  secure  foundations,  and  in  admirable  buildings  newly 
erected  or  newly  provided  for  them;  and  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  and  gratifying  to  the  Church.  To  these  must  be 
added  St.  Stephen's  Training  College  at  Annandale,  Duchess  County, 
designed  for  the  preliminary  care  and  training  of  young  men  who  are 
looking  forward  to  the  sacred  ministry.  This  institution  is  entirely  a  new 
creation  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  already  provided  with  an  admirable 
College  building  and  beautiful  chapel.  Some  of  its  students  are  already 
in  the  ministry,  and  its  halls  are  crowded  with  students. 

The  inmates  of  the  House  of  Mercy  are  now  under  the  supervision  of 
several  of  those  Christian  women  who  formerly  were  so  well  known  and  so 
much  esteemed  for  their  good  works  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  influ- 
ence, gentle  and  winning,  but  strict  and  elevating,  which  they  have  brought 
into  the  institution,  is  just  the  blessing  which  is  needed  to  make  it  a 
heavenly  refuge  from  the  most  deadly  snares  of  sin,  a  school  of  piety  and 
virtue  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  love  of  all  Christian  people.  The 
perfect  order  and  neatness,  the  marks  of  taste,  the  little  touches  of  sacred 
beauty  that  lend  a  charm  to  the  place,  the  serene  and  peaceful  idr  appearing 
everywhere,  save  in  those  troubled  bosoms  that  have  just  begun  to  recog- 
nise and  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  make  it  one  of  the  most  touchiDg 
homes  that  Christian  goodness  ever  created. 

The  care  of  providing  for  its  material  support,  as  well  as  of  con- 
ducting its  labours  of  love  within,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  those  few  devoted 
Sisters,  under  the  supei*vision  of  the  Bishop,  and  aided  by  the  counsels  of 
an  experienced  Presbyter  (acting  as  chaplain),  the  rector  of  one  of  oar 
city  parishes ;  and  also  of  another  Presbyter,  a  rector  of  one  of  our  city 
parishes,  exercising  a  general  advisory  influence.  But  the  care  and 
responsibility  rest  mainly  upon  these  Christian  women. 

Of  all  the  interesting  confirmations  of  the  past  year,  and  there  have 
been  many  of  them,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  the  one  that  interested  and 
touched  me  most  deeply  was  the  confirmation  administered  to  twelve  weep- 
ing penitents  in  the  hallowed  little  chapel  in  that  House  of  Mercy.  I 
know  how  easily  the  mere  sensitive  nature  is  moved  under  such  circnm' 
stances,  and  how  little  can  be  inferred  often  from  mere  outward  signs  of 
emotion.  But  in  that  case  the  final  dedication  had  been  preceded  by  so 
much  careful  instruction,  by  such  a  persuasive  religious  influence,  and  the 
demeanour  of  the  candidates  had  been  marked  by  so  many  tokens  of  deep 
sincerity,  that  the  coldest  heart  would  ^have  been  unwilling  to  refuse  the 
blessing  so  earnestly  coveted.  God  help  the  fallen  in  their  struggles  to 
arise  and  conquer !    God  most  merciful  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  faiihbi 
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Chii&tian  women ,  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  this  sad  ministry  of 
love,  and  raise  up  friends  to  stand  bj  them  and  sustain  them  in  their 
brave  undertaking !  Let  the  Church  remember  them  in  her  prayers  and 
in  her  alms-deeds.  We  are  much  to  blame !  We  have  attempted  too 
little  for  these  miserable,  outcast,  perishing  souls. 

One  word  in  regard  to  a  very  different  subject : — During  the  last 
summer  a  *  Dbclaration  '  touching  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  a  Future 
State  was  sent  to  the  Bishops  for  their  signatures,  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented, for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  clergy  generally.  But  for  a  question 
addressed  to  me  by  two  or  three  of  the  clergy,  as  to  whether  I  was 
anxious  that  they  should  sign  it,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  depart  from 
that  lino  of  reserve  to  which,  on  all  occasions  where  I  can,  I  prefer  to 
adhere.  "WTien  I  first  read  the  Declaration  my  instincts  at  once  rose  up 
against  it,  not  because  I  doubted  the  propositions,  of  course,  but  for  other 
very  obvious  reasons.  ...  Of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  I  have 
read  nothing — not  even  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland.  I  speak  with 
the  greatest  respect  of  those  Bishops  who  put  it  forth  and  who  signed  it, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  opinion  most  emphatically  against  the 
issuing  of  such  a  Declaration :  against  the  e^tpediency  and  against  the 
necessity.  Had  it  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Bishops,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  could  have  endured  the  ordeal  of  debate  for  an  hour.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  have  been  sanctioned  as  a  declaration  to  be  issued  by 
the  House  of  Bishops  or  by  the  General  Convention  ;  much  less  could  it 
be  approved  as  a  pi^r  sent  out  by  one  or  two  Bishops  and  passed  round 
to  be  signed  by  others. 

However  it  may  be  in  %ngland,  we  need  no  such  declaration  in  this 
country.  The  truth  is  abundantly  established.  In  our  formularies,  and 
in  all  our  antecedents,  it  is  so  incorporated,  that  no  human  power  can 
obacore  or  change  it.  And  happily,  our  ecclesiastical  law  is  in  such  a 
state,  that  a  minbter  of  our  branch  of  the  Church,  who  should  venture  to 
publish  what  has  been  published  in  high  places  in  England,  would  be 
deposed  and  degraded  from  the  ministry  he  had  abused  in  less  than  six 
months." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  GRAHAMSTOWN'S  CHARGE. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cotteiull,  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  delivered  a 
Charge,  at  his  Visitation,  in  his  Cathedi*al  Church,  on  June  29.  Wo 
subjoin  a  summary  of  its  contents,  from  the  Poi*t  Elizabeth  Telegraphy 
for  the  complete  correctness  of  which  we  can  vouch,  as  we  have  before  us 
the  Charge  itself,  extending  to  eighteen  closely  printed  pages  of  small 
type: — 

''  On  the  organization  and  healthy  action  of  that  branch  of  Christ's 
Church  to  which  we  belong  depends  the  preservation  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion  amongst  us.  Of  these  questions,  one  respecting  which  it 
was  necessary  to  form  some  conclusion,  and  on  which  late  events  had 
thrown  new  light,  is  the  relation  of  om*  Church  in  this  land  to  the  Church 
of  England.     That  wo  are,  as  individuals — both  clergy  and  laity — mem-* 
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bere  of  that  Church  in  the  fullest  sense,  is  true.     Even  this,  however,  was 
accidental,  since  there  was  nothing  to  liinder  the  clergy,  for  instance,  of 
the  Scottish  or  American  Church  fi-om  ministering  here.     But  it  must 
not  be  concluded  that,  because  we  are  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
therefore  the  society  in  which  we  are  here  associated  is  in  the  same  sense 
a  branch  of  that  Church.    In  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  the  mutual 
relations  between  its  members  must  be  formed  by  the  same  authority 
which  is  supreme  in  the  Chmch  of  England.     To  that  Church,  as  a 
spiritual  body,  ours  is  indeed  perfectly  united  in  the  bonds  of  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  discipline.     But  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  is  also  a  national  institution,  united  with  the  State  by  law,  in 
which  the  Sovereign  is  supreme  Governor.     In  it  all  rules  made  for  its 
intcnial  economy  are  laws  which  have  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
all  trials  of  ecclesiastical  questions  are  causes  determined  in  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  of  the  Sovereign.    This  royal  supremacy  in  the  Established  Church, 
as  distinguished  from  the  supremacy  of  law  in  all  communities  in  temporal 
matters,  is  a  part  of  that  which  is  called  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign, 
which  is  however  limited  by  law,  and  to  sti'etch  that  prerogative  beyond 
the  limits  which  law  admits  is  to  do  violence  to  the  first  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.     The  question  is,  whether  the  conditions  of  our  com- 
munion here  are  determined  by  this  authority,  as   in  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  or  whether  our  mutual  relations  are  formed  by  mutual 
consent   and   agreement.     The   question   cannot  be   decided,   as  some 
imagine,  by  the  37th  Article,  or  by  other  declarations  made  by  the  clei^ 
to  tlie  effect  that  the  Sovereign  is  supreme  governor  over  all  estates,  and 
in  all  causes  ;  because  this  means  so  far  and  in  such  manner  as  ihe  law 
admits  and  recognises  such  supremacy.     The  same  principle  is  affirmed, 
for  instance,  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  this  actual 
exercise  of  the  Royal  supremacy  is  prohibited  by  law.     If,  indeed,  the 
Lcttei-s  Patent  of  the  Colonial  Bishops  really  conferred  jurisdiction,  then? 
might  be  some  reason  to  suppose  our  Colonial  Churches  to  be  branches  of 
the  Established  Church.     This,  however,  had  been  long  doubted,  and 
in   a  judgment  in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  1857,  it  had  been  expre^ly 
denied,  it  being  then  affirmed  that  no  Bishopric  created  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  in  any  colony,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could  have  any 
legal  jurisdiction  assigned  to  it.     This  conclusion,  so  far  as  regarded  this 
colony,  had  been  confirmed  by  a  late  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.     The  Letters  Patent  of  the  Sovereign  were  decided 
not  to  have  the  force  of  uniting  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  these  Churches 
into  one  body,  or  of  making  the  Bishop  appointed  by  the  Crewn  the 
Bishop  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  within  the  diocese. 
The  relation  betwet»n  them  must  be  formed,  not  by  the  authority  of  i^^ 
Sovereign,  which  could  not  lawfully  be  extended  here  for  that  purpose, 
but  by  mutual  consent.     The  Bishop  quoted  passages  from  this  judgment 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  show  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
here  have  the  same  liberty  as  the  members  of  any  other  communion  have* 
to  make  iniles  for  enforcing  discipline  within  their  body  ;  that  is,  that  the 
legislative  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  Church  does  not  extend 
here.      Again,  that  tribunals  for  determining  whether  these  rules  are 
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▼iolated,  are  not  courts  of  the  Sovereign  ;  that  w,  that  the  judicial  Bupre- 
mac  J  of  the  Sovereign  is  not  exercised  here.  But  this  judgment  left 
acme  questions  unsettled  i^vhich  would  demand  the  serious  consideration  of 
Churchmen.  It  had  been  assumed  that  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
rules  made  for  the  Church  of  this  Colony,  the  compact  between  a  Bishop 
and  a  clergyman  must  be  governeil  by  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  only  so  far  as  might  be  applicable  here.  The  uncertainty  of  this 
standard  would  leave  the  door  open  for  much  disagreement.  A  law 
applied  so  far  as  it  seems  to  a  judge  to  be  applicable  is  not  law,  but 
equity,  which  (in  the  words  of  Blackstone)  makes  every  judge  a  legislator. 
English  courts  and  Colonial  courts  would  probably,  as  in  the  late  case, 
take  a  different  view  as  to  what  is  suitable  for  a  Colonial  Church.  The 
solution  of  this  difficulty  was  indeed  indicated  by  the  judgment,  for  it  is 
only  when  rules  made  for  the  Colonial  Church  are  not  accepted  as  the 
terms  of  the  contract  that  we  are  thrown  back  on  this  uncertain  standard. 
But  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty  still  remained,  viz.  how  far  the 
laws  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  all  clergymen  of  that  Church  are 
bound,  might  impose  limits  to  the  rules  which  we  could  make  for  ourselves 
in  the  colony.  For  instance,  these  clergy  are  bound  by  certain  pledges  to 
use  only  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  public  worship.  But  some 
changes  arc  absolutely  necessary  in  a  colony,  and  it  might  be  questioned 
how  far  such  modifications  could  be  admitted  into  any  contract  by  which 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  could  be  legally  bound.  It  was 
evident  that  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  could  not  be  exercised  so  as 
to  solve  this  difficulty.  But  the  legal  difficulty  of  the  question  did  not 
appear  serious.  The  depailure  from  the  principle  of  the  English  Church 
must  be  very  flagrant,  for  any  court  of  law  to  decide  that  a  contract  made 
here  is  invalid  because  it  contains  conditions  that  a  clergyman  could  not 
be  bound  to  fiilfll.  At  the  same  time  the  moral  obligation  on  us  all  to 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  our  engagements  with  the  English  Church  is  as 
strong  as  ever.  All  modifications,  whether  of  the  liturgy  or  of  discipline, 
must  be  bondjide  adaptations  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
members  of  that  Church  who  come  here  from  their  native  land  ought  to 
find  in  the  colony  substantially  the  same  Church  as  they  left  at  home.  To 
preserve  this  harmony  of  action  between  the  Colonial  Churches  and  the 
Church  of  England  the  only  constitutional  method  seemed  to  be  a  national 
Synod,  in  which  all  Churches  of  the  Anglican  communion  should  be 
represented. 

The  next  question  on  which  the  Bishop  touched  was  that  of  the  Syno- 
dical  action  of  the  Colonial  Churches,  the  legality  of  which  was  established 
by  the  late  judgment,  which  also  marked  the  proper  sphere  of  action  for 
8ach  assemblies.  Extracts  wei*e  given  from  an  important  despatch  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  was  given.  The  Governor  of  this  colony  was  directed 
to  recognise  the  Synod,  so  long  as  its  action  is  confined  within  the  limits 
allowed  by  law,  as  being,  what  it  virtually  is,  the  representative  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  to  place  at  its  disposal  the  funds  which  might  be 
granted  by  the  Legislature. 

All  these  questions  were,  however,  most  important,  from  their  bearing 
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on  that  which  concerned  the  very  existence  of  the  Church,  viz.  the  main- 
tenance of  the  truth.     It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  unwelcome  fact 
that  the  royal  supremacy  in  the  Church  of  England  was,  tlirough  tlic 
peculiar  nature  of  its  exercise  in  the  present  day,  threatening  to  enfeeble 
the  testimony  borne  by  that  Church  to  the  faith  of  Christ.     Whilst  it 
rendered  it  practically  impossible  to  obtain  any  additional  safeguard  against 
errors,  the  result  of  the  judicial  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was,  that  ever? 
charge  of  false  doctrine  against  a  clergyman  was  treated  as  a  criminaJ 
proceeding,  in  wliich  the  standards  of  the  Church  were  construed  as  penal 
statutes,  and  every  possible  advantage  was  given  to  the  accused,  and  every 
technical  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  conviction.     Thus  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  accused  received  all  protection,  whilst  the  in- 
terests and  the  faith  of  the  Church,  wliich  were  far  more  precious,  received 
none.     This  was  clearly  proved  by  the  language  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself,  in  the  judgment  lately  delivered  on  two  such  cases,  which  had 
come  before  the  Privy  Council.     It  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  that  the 
rights  of  persons  should  be  jealously  guarded.   But  to  treat  them  as  mere 
criminal  eases,  was  to  forget  that  there  was  another  party,  the  Church, 
which  was  injured  much  more  by  the  acquittal  of  a  false  teacher  than 
society  is  by  the  acquittal  of  a  criminal.    Even  as  regards  the  temporalities, 
it  was  rather  a  ease  of  a  contract  than  a  criminal  case.     But  it  was  the 
connexion  of  the  spiritualities  >vith  the  temporalities  which  made  thi«  so 
oppi-essive   for   the  Church  of  England.     That  one  who,  by  his  falje 
teaching,  caused  many  to  offend,  which  was  the  very  case  supposed  bv 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  should  still  be  by  law  recognised  as  an  accredited 
minister  of  the  Church,  teaching  errors  subversive  of  the  faith  under  her 
authority,  was  a  result  wliich  must  compel  the  Church  to  take  extra- 
ordinary measures  to  vindicate  herself.      This  painful  result,  probably, 
has  been  produced  by  many  causes,  and  not  merely  by  the  substitution  of 
lay  for  spiritual  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.     This,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly a  departure  from  the  j>rinciple  recognised  in  the  great  Statute  of 
Apjx^als,  by  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  defined.     Many,  indeed,  suppose  this  change  to  be  beneficial, 
and  tliat  theologians  cannot  be  impartial  and  duly  qualified  as  judges* 
However,  theology  is  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  any  one  to  interpret 
accurately  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
doctrines  allowed  and  condemned  by  them.     Simple  as  the  faith  itself  i«> 
there  is  much  connected  with  it  of  importance  to  its  integrity  and  its 
defence  which  requires  as  much  study  as  any  other  science  ;  and  if  those 
who  profess  any  science  are  sometimes  too  apt  to  adhere  to  its  traditions, 
this  does  not  prevent  them  fi-om  being  the  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
respecting  it.     The  physician  is  not  thereby  disqualified  from  giving  ^ 
opinion  in  questions  of  medical  jurispnulence.     But  it  must  be  always 
remembered,  that  the  question  is  one  not  merely  of  property,  but  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church.     If  we  do  not  believe  that  God  has  ordained  the 
society  of  Christians  on  earth  for  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  the  faitJ»» 
or  that  theit)  is  any  definite  faith  to  teach,  then  we  may  be  content  io 
leave  this  question  to  a  chapter  of  accidents,  hut  not  otherwise. 

These  dangers  to  which  the  Church  of  England  is  exposed  may  bmJ^^ 
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8  more  willing  to  admit,  what  certainly  is  the  case,  that  the  judicial 
apremacj  of  the  Crown  in  spiritual  matters  does  not  extend  to  the  Church 
f  this  Colony.  Courts  of  law  decide  temporal  matters ;  hut  whether  we 
ball  be  guided  by  such  decisions  in  regard  to  the  internal  economy  of  our 
Hiiirch  we  must  judge  for  ourselves,  and  we  are  responsible  before  God 
>r  80  acting  as  shall  be  most  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth.  We  can- 
ot  throw  this  responsibUity  on  civil  courts.  They  have  authority  to 
eterminc  temporal  rights,  not  spiritual.  They  may  compel  me  to  pay  a 
errant  his  wages,  but  not  to  leave  my  children  in  the  charge  of  one  whom 

distrust.  The  rights  of  the  Church,  the  family  of  God,  are  surely  not 
388  sacred.  The  dangers  which  are  apprehended  by  some,  of  irresponsible 
athority  in  the  Church,  unless  we  are  governed  in  spiritual  things  by 
oorts  of  law,  are  without  foundation.  They  must  always  settle  the 
smporalities,  and  these  can  only  be  separated  from  the  spiritual  office  in 
ztreme  cases,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Church  act  in  concert.  The 
rue  protection  against  all  autocratical  action  in  the  Church  is  to  be  found 
1  those  representative  assemblies  in  which  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy 
are  a  voice. 

The  painful  circumstances  which  have  made  these  principles  of  peculiar 
nportance  to  us  in  this  land  are  well  known  to  all.  One  who  had  been 
Bishop  of  this  Province  had  published  opinions,  such  as  hitherto  none 
ut  avowed  adversaries  of  the  &ith  of  the  Church  had  maintained.  There 
ras  no  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  the  Church  of  England  before  which  ho 
ould  be  brought,  which  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  Church 
I  not  a  portion  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary, 
inless  any  crime  could  be  committed  with  impunity  in  such  an  office,  to 
lOt  for  ourselves.  In  accordance  with  the  Lettei*s  Patent,  which,  at  all 
ivents,  must  govern  the  contract  under  which  each  Bishop  received  his 
iffice,  and  with  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  case  was  tried 
»y  the  Metropolitan,  assisted  by  such  Bishops  as  could  be  assembled. 
Che  decision  was  that  Bishop  Colenso*s  teaching  was  contrary  to  the 
aith  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  was  disqualified  from  exercising  the 
Episcopal  oflSce  in  this  Church  of  South  Africa.  This  decision  did  not 
irofess  to  determine  the  temporalities  of  the  see.  It  simply  assumed  that 
re  are  responsible  for  our  own  internal  organization.  It  was  not  merely 
he  voice  of  a  few  Bishops,  but  the  voice  of  the  whole  Church  of  South 
Ifrica.  Never  did  any  Church  so  unanimously  accept  a  sentence  as 
ttbstantially  just  as  this  has  been  accepted.  Whatever  doubts  some  may 
isel  as  to  the  legal  questions,  those  who  doubt  that  Dr.  Colenso  has  for- 
eited  all  right  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  Bishop  are  so  few  that  they 
annot  be  said  at  all  to  affect  the  general  sense  of  the  members  of  the 
Church.  But,  clear  as  the  case  was,  it  was  thought  right  to  encourage  an 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  question  of  appeals  to 
Uigland  is,  indeed,  surrounded  with  difficulty.  There  may  be  plausible 
irguments  for  appeal  to  some  central  authority  in  the  Church,  but  it  must 
le  remembered  that  these  were  the  very  arguments  by  which  the  power 
if  the  Papacy  was  built  up.  The  Churches  throughout  the  British 
Smpire  are  confederate  republics,  and  the  only  constitutional  ^bunal  of 
ijq^eal  would  be  one  in  which  all  these  Churches  should  be  represented. 
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However,  as  no  such  tribunal  is  as  jei  in  existence,  and  as  it  was  important 
that  this  case  should  receive  full  consideration,  an  appeal  to  Canterbury 
vras  encouraged.  But  it  has  not  been  made  by  the  accused  Bishop.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  now  to  admit  him  again  afl  a  Bishop  of  this 
Church.  No  decision  of  civil  courts  could  touch  the  question  as  to  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  our  Church.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  separate  the  spiritual  office  from  the  temporalities 
it  was  now,  when  the  most  daring  attack  upon  the  authority  of  God's 
Word,  and  of  our  Divine  Master,  that  ever  had  been  made  in  ancient  or 
modem  times  by  one  invested  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Episcopal 
office,  had  been  committed  by  one  amongst  ourselves.  A  reverence  for 
the  law  was  no  doubt  the  honourable  characteristic  of  an  Englishman ; 
but  this  was  a  question  which  we  could  not  leave  to  courts  of  law  to 
decide  for  us,  without  betraying  the  trust  committed  to  us  by  God." 

The  Bishop  concluded  by  stating  his  conviction  that  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  conflict  which  would  shake  the  Church  of  Christ  to  its 
foundations.  In  this  contest,  one  consolation,  wliich  he  thought  we  had 
already  begun  to  experience,  would  be  derived  from  the  increase  of  unity 
and  brotherly  love  amongst  those  who  held  their  faith  on  Gt)d'8  Word, 
and  not  on  man's  understanding.  With  the  spiritual  weapons  of  fiuth 
and  prayer  the  victory  was  sure. 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  MAURITIUa 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Mauritius  "  Church  Association/'  dated 
August,  1864,  speaks  of  progress  in  the  work  among  the  Indian  immi- 
grants, and  of  the  erection  of  a  stone  church  for  the  Bengalee  Christians. 
It  also  records  the  completion  and  consecration  of  the  chapel  at  Failles. 
An  ordination  was  held  in  this  building  on  June  1 1th,  when  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  raised  to  the  priesthood  the  Revs.  J.  Campbell  and  H.  Maun- 
drell,  C.M.S.  Missionaries  for  Madagascar ;  and  admitted  to  the  Diaconate 
Messrs.  J.  Holding,  S.P.G.,  W.  Hey,  S.P.G.  and  J.  Taylor,  C.M.S.  The 
two  former  Deacons  have  followed  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Maundrell  to 
^Madagascar :  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  has  left  for  Zanzibar,  the  scene  of  his 
future  duties. 

A  school-room  in  the  western  suburb  of  Port  Louis  has  been  licensed  by 
the  Bishop  for  service ;  the  church  at  Yacoas  remains  incomplete.  Owing 
greatly  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  bounty,  a  residence  for  the  civil  chaplain 
has  been  at  length  secured  in  Port  Louis,  close  to  the  cathedraL  The 
parsonage  also  has  been  finished  for  the  Tamil  church  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the 
western  suburb  of  the  city.  Only  the  chaplaincies  at  Mahebourg  and  Sej- 
chelles  remain  without  residences.  The  Church's  schools,  however,  "  hare 
not  all  prospered  during  the  year."  Several  changes  have  taken  place 
among  the  members  of  the  clergy.  The  Report,  in  appealing  for  more  help, 
expresses  a  hope  *'  that  the  Societies  of  England,  who  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  missionary  work,  will  be  encouraged  by  the  results  wluch,  through 
God*s  blessing,  have  been  obtained,  and  by  the  amount  of  support  elicited 
here  for  the  heavy  expenses  connected  witii  the  provision  of  diarches  for 
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the  seamen,  for  the  Tamil  Indians,  and  for  the  Bengalees — at  the  same 
time  that  several  districts  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles  required  the 
supply  of  the  same  want." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  for  the 
following  accoimt,  by  his  Lordship,  of  the  consecration  of  the  Bengalee 
church  mentioned  in  the  above  Report : — 

"  Saturday,  August  27th,  was  a  day  full  of  interest  and  encouragement. 
The  consecration  of  the  church  for  the  Bengalee  Christians  took  place  under 
very  joyful  and  hopeful  circumstances.  The  building  is  most  appropriate  for 
its  sacred  purposes ;  the  architecture  being  Gothic,  with  a  very  high  roof, 
the  masonry  of  cut  stone,  the  wood-work  excellent ;  and  the  situation  is  one 
of  the  best  that  could  have  been  chosen — close  to  the  bazaar  on  the  Plaine 
Vcrte,  in  a  part  of  Port  Louis  called  the  Malabar-town,  from  the  number 
of  Indians  who  reside  there.  So  many  persons  had  visited  the  church 
during  the  last  few  weeks  that  we  expected  a  large  attendance,  but  certainly 
not  so  dense  a  crowd  as  that  which  filled  every  seat,  and  occupied  all  the 
standing  room.  Natives  of  all  parts  of  India  were  present ;  Africa  was 
well  represented ;  Creoles  of  Mauritius  were  there  in  goodly  numbers ;  and 
inhabitants  of  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  China.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  arrangements  so  as  to  meet  the  variety  of  tongues  under- 
stood by  the  overflowing  congregation.  The  plan  actually  adopted  was  as 
follows : — The  consecration  psalm  was  read  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy  in 
English,  and  all  the  proceedings  to  the  beginning  of  Morning  Service  were 
in  that  language.  Then  the  anthem,  '  I  will  arise,'  was  sung  by  the 
Indian  children,  the  organ  being  played  by  Mr.  Farmer.  The  words  were 
in  Bengalee.  Tho  devoted  Missionary,  the  Rev.  P.  Ausorge,  whose 
work  amongst  those  Indians  has  been  so  earnest  and  faithful,  had  then  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  in  the  church  for  the  erection  of  which  he  has  made 
such  untiring  efforts,  even  in  the  midst  of  langour  and  weariness  from  a 
late  severe  sickness.  He  said  the  first  part  in  Bengalee.  The  first  lesson 
was  then  read  in  Tamil  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Franklin,  whose  congregation 
Lad  sent  a  large  number  of  brethren  to  be  present,  their  own  church  being 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  second  lesson  was  read  in  Nagree 
by  Charles  Xooshallee,  the  Catechist,  whose  presence  reminded  me  of  those 
earlier  difficulties  through  which  the  commencement  of  our  work  had  to 
pass.  The  thought  of  Captain  Gordon,  who  had  been  so  staunch  a 
supporter  of  our  first  feeble  exertions,  also  recurred  frequently  during  the 
day.  There  were  several  chants  and  hymns  in  Nagi-ee  and  in  English, 
but  when  I  went  into  the  pulpit  to  address  the  Bengalee  Christians, 
through  Mr.  Ausorge  as  interpreter,  it  occurred  to  me  that  many  of  those 
present  had  iindei-stood  none  of  the  languages  hitherto  used ;  I  therefore 
sent  for  a  F;t;nch  Bible,  and  before  addressing  the  Bengalees  from  the 
words,  Isaiiih  Ivi.  7:  *  I  will  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer.' 
I  spoke  to  our  English  friends  at  some  length,  and  then  to  the  French 
more  briefly,  on  the  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  verses  6  and 
7,  which  was  taking  place  before  our  eyes.  Here  were  the  sons  of  the 
stranger  joining  themselves  to  the  Lord ;  here  were  several  nations  for 
whom  the  promises  were  made,  that  God's  house  of  prayer  should  be 
fxx  Uiem;  here  thej  were,  very  joyful  in  God's  house  of  prayer,  <J£c. 
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I  then  took  the  words  of  the  text,  and  dwelt  on  the  reason  for  joy  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  hccause  it  was  our  Father's  house,  the  place  where  the 
pi'csence  of  Clirist  could  be  realized,  and  all  the  blessings  given  bj  Him 
sought  and  obtained,  and  the  place  where  we  might  exercise  love  for  all 
our  brethren.  Then  I  exhorted  to  gratitude  towards  Gh)d,  recounting  the 
obstacles  through  which  He  had  brought  us ;  and  also,  under  Gtxl,  towards 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  minister  and  catechists,  the  Colonial 
Grovcmment,  and  other  friends  who  had  helped,  and  especially  Mr.  Wicbe, 
whose  kindness  I  described  without  naming  him.  I  then  dwelt,  in 
conclusion,  on  the  importance  of  the  duties  involved  in  the  profession 
of  Christianity.  About  sixty  afterwards  partook  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  and  after  that  service  sixteen  catechumena  were 
baptized. 

It  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  that  the  Malagas/ 
ambassadors  were  present.  They  seemed  deeply  impressed  by  seeing 
such  a  crowd  of  natives  of  those  regions,  and  especially  by  hearing  the 
singing  of  that  gallery-full  of  Indian  children.  Before  sunset,  they  and 
two  of  the  clergy  present  were  on  their  way  to  Madagascar.  It  was  most 
animating  to  Messrs.  Hey  and  Holding,  the  S.P.G-.  MLsaionaries,  that 
their  last  service  in  Mauritius  was  the  joining  in  the  consecration  of  that 
church,  and  partaking  with  so  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  holy  Communion. 
When  I  went  on  boai'd  afterwards  to  see  them  off,  they  spoke  with  much 
gratitude  of  the  comfort  tliey  derived  from  this  coincidence. 

After  the  service  was  ended,  Mr.  Ausorge  came  to  Mr.  Wich^  with 
several  of  the  Bengalee  Christians,  and  read  to  him  an  address  of  gratitade. 
Most  richly  was  it  deserved ;  for  without  the  care  and  forethought,  the 
personal  effort,  and  large  pecuniary  contribution  of  Mr.  Wiche,  the  Ben- 
galee church  would  still  have  been  a  matter  of  wishes  and  hopes,  instead 
of  presenting  to  the  sight  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  Port  Louis, 
an  object  of  admiratioYi  to  multitudes  who  pass  daily  near  it  on  the  crowded 
road  leading  to  Pamplanousses,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the*  mariner 
as  he  enters  the  harbour,  by  the  height  of  its  roof,  which  causes  it  to  stand 
out  above  all  the  buildings,  and  affording  to  those  who  have  been  turned 
from  the  darkness  of  heathen  idolatry  to  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gkwpel  of 
Christ  every  appliance  needed  for  the  Scriptural  worship  of  their  heareolj 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

There  were  ten  of  the  clergy  present  at  this  consecration  besides  the 
Bishop. 


THE  DANISH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Thk  Fifth  General  Meeting  of  the  Danish  Missionary  Society,  we  kam 
from  the  Alminddig  Kirketidende,  was  held  this  year  at  Soroe  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  September,  and,  considering  all  things,  was  well  attendeil. 
The  still  continued  quartering  of  the  Grerman  invaders  on  Jutland  hindered 
persons  coming  from  thence  ;  only  two  Jutish  priests  attended  the  meet- 
ing :  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  ejected  from  Sleawick  were 
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present.  Proceedings  commenced  with  service  in  the  venerable  con- 
r^itual  church  of  the  place,  Pastor  Smith  of  Swendborg  preaching  from 
Si.  Matthew xxiv.  12 — 14.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  said,  "The 
nearer  '  the  end '  approaches,  the  less  can  our  communion  content  itself 
with  labouring  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  nation,  instead  of  taking  part 
in  the  great  catholic  work  of  Missions.  And  the  deeper  we  Danish  Chris- 
tians feel  ourselves  cast  down  under  the  sufferings  and  humiliation  of  this 
present  time,  the  higher  should  our  hearts  be  lifted  up  to  ask  our  Lord 
oonceming  the  signs  of  His  coming  and  the  world^s  end."  The  meeting 
assembled  afterwards  in  the  great  hall  of  Soroe  College.  Dr.  Xalkar,  at 
its  commencement,  remarked  on  the  faithlessness  of  some  in  regard  to 
miflsionarj  work,  and  compared  them  to  the  spies  who  brought  back  a  bad 
report  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  But,  in  truth,  the  power  of  idolatry  and 
Islam  was  manifestly  waning,  and  the  worst  foe  to  ]\iissions  was,  like  the 
Germans  in  Jutland,  a  foe  in  our  own  household  ;  and  this  foe  was  not  so 
much  even  Popery  or  Eationalism,  as  sectarianism  and  party  strife. 

Pastor  Hansen,  of  Grumtoft,  in  Sleswick,  said  that  the  Danes  though  a 
little  flopk  should  take  Christian  courage,  for  it  was  written,  ''  A  little  one 
shall  become  a  thousand."  It  was  in  faithlessness  that  they  sold  Tran- 
qiiebar,  from  which  such  glory  had  accrued  to  Denmark *s  name ;  Fcnger 
opposed  the  sale,  but  in  vain,  and  their  Mission  property  there  was  parted 
with  to  a  foreign  society,  the  German  Leipsic.  The  speaker  had  himself 
been  in  Tranquebar  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  had  witnessed  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  native  Christians  at  their  abandonment  by  their  mother. 
**  *  The  praise  which  Europeans  have  so  plentifully  given  us  for  Tranquebar, 
let  us  merit  it  in  the  future.'  Thus  ends  Fenger's  history  of  our  Mission 
there ;  but  have  we  sustained  our  character  ?  Until  lately  we  Sleswickei*s 
have  sent  our  Missionary  candidates  into  Germany  for  lack  of  a  national 
seminary,  but  happily  that  lack  is  now  supplied." 

Another  speaker.  Pastor  Beck,  turned  to  the  kindred  subject  of  Homo 
Missions.  It  appears  that  the  Danish  association  for  that  purpose  has 
afforded  the  army  chaplains  in  the  present  war  the  aid  of  eight  colporteurs. 
It  is  questioned,  however,  whether  this  body  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  whether  it  does  not,  with  short-sighted 
presumption,  attempt  to  separate  between  the  living  and  dead  members  of 
Christ's  body,  the  communion  of  saints  from  the  Church  visible.  Dr. 
Eothe,  who  spoke  after  Mr.  Beck,  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Danish 
Church  was  the  legitimate  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  land. 

Dr.  Kalkar,  in  a  subsequent  speech,  stated  that  Mr.  Ochs  (a  pastor  of 
Wurtemberg),  the  Indian  Missionary  who,  tired  of  the  unevangelical  con- 
duct of  the  Leipsic  Lutheran  Society,  had  transferred  his  services  to  the 
Banes,  has  established  a  station  at  Putabawcam,  where  two  Danish 
students  are  next  year  to  join  him.  Dr.  Kalkar  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
the  interest  which  the  renewal  of  their  forefathers'  work  had  awakened  in 
England,  and  he  read  a  letter  from  an  English  priest,  in  which  the  writer 
uttered  the  hope  that  the  old  friendly  attitude  towards  the  English  Church 
in  India  would  be  resumed,  along  with  the  departure  from  the  Germans 
on  the  question  of  caste.  From  this  letter,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Alminddig  Kirketidende,  we  retranslate  the  following  extract : — 
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**  The  Leipsic  Missionaries  contend ,  it  appears,  that  a  difference  exists 
hetween  their  teaching  and  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  -especiallj 
that  the  English  Church  is  semi-Nestorian  and  denies  the  Heal  IVesence 
in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  thej  assert  also  that  thej  are  the  rightful  heirs  to 
the  old  Tranquebar  Mission.     But  now  most  gladly  would  we  welcome 
the  Danish  Church  back  to  Southern  India,  not  only  because  she  is  the 
*  rightful  heir,'  but  also  because  she  regards  the  Anglican  teaching  as  suffi- 
ciently close  for  all  practical  purposes  of  intercommunion,  and  because  she 
abhors  both  the  Grerman  treatment  of  caste  and  the  German  proselytising 
of  Anglican   Christians.      Thus  would  we  welcome  the  return  of  the 
Danes,  even  if  you  come  wholly  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the 
Anglican  Episcopate  which  has  been  planted  there  since  your  Anthers'  daj ; 
in  that  case,  doubt  not  that  our  Missionaries  and  yours  will,  like  Abraham 
and  Lot  of  old,  agree  that  there  shall  be  no  strife  between  the  shepherds 
and  flocks,  for  the  land  is  large  enough  for  both  of  them.     But  why 
should  not  an  effort  be  made  from  the  first  to  bring  about  a  certain 
amount  of  intercommunion  in  India  ?     We  can  well  understand  the  wish 
that  the  Scandinavian  Church  should  win  an  heritage  among  the  heathen 
for  herself ;  I  can  quite  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Kalkar's  remarks  at 
the  Malmoc   meeting ;  I  have  no  desire  to  see  her  individuality  and 
peculiar  character  effaced  from  her  Missions.     By  no  means ;  but  let  her 
plant  and  direct  them  so  as  to  stand  a  sbter  Church  by  the  side  of  the 
English.     I  mean,  let  her  do  away  in  her  Missions  with  the  modern 
German  method  of  superintendentism  in  name  and  Presbyterianism  in 
reality.     Let  her  hasten  from  the  first  to  develop  the  Episcopal  system 
which  she  has  retained,  but  which  the  Christians  of  the  same  confession  on 
the  Continent  have  laid  aside,  and  have  consequently  brought  on  them- 
selves a  weakening  of  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Church,  together 
with  estrangement  from   the  Episcopal  Church  in  England.     That  the 
German  Lutherans  in  America  have  lacked  a  really  Episcopal  govemnient, 
has  been  to  them  especially  harmful,  and  they  have  been  split  into  manj 
sects,  or  led  by  an  overdriven  subjectivism  to  confusion  and  identification 
with  Methodism.     But  would  your  own  Missionaries  from  Scandmam 
to  India  keep  up  union  with  their  mother  Church,  they  should  organize 
episcopally  from  the  outset  under  a  Provost  while  they  are  witboat  a 
Bishop  of  their  own,  just  as  did  the  old  Mission  to  the  Delaware  under 
Acrelius  and  Biorck.      The  Episcopal  organization  will  be  a  reality,  hj 
your  observing  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Church  Universal,  that  no  person 
be  ordained  but  by  a  Bishop.     You  might  send  your  candidates  for  ordi- 
nation either  to  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Madras,  or  (if  a  difficulty  was  unex- 
pectedly raised  in  that  direction)  to  one  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Malabar ;  just  as  Wesley,  amongst  ourselves,  obtained  the 
ordination  of  certain  of  his  followers  by  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Arcadia  in 
Crete.     From  what  Swartz  and  Ziegenbalg  have  left  on  record,  it  is  dear 
they  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  Syro-Indians  than  some  might  suppose. 
A  friendly  step  on  your  part  towards  that  ancient  community  might 
open  up  a  new  field  to  your  future  activity.     Their  Church,  which  has 
just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Papal  usurpation,  might  be  revived  and 
purified  by  your  intercourse  with  her,  while  you,  free  from  the  hindranoe 
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under  wbich  we  English  labour  of  being  the  Church  of  the  conqueror, 
would  sHitid  iu  favourable  light  before  the  natives,  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian." 


PENSIONS  FOR  MISSIONARIES. 

[Wb  regret  that  the  following  letter  on  an  important  subject  reached  us 
too  late  for  insertion  last  month]: — 

Sm, — In  April,  1863,"  you  published  a  letter  from  me  on  the  subject  of 
Pensions  for  Missionaries  ;  and  you  followed  it  up  by  a  very  able  article  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  the  Chronicle,  Correspondence  and  observation  have 
Gon£rmed  me  in  the  justice  of  the  proposals,  &c,  made,  and  of  the  expediency 
also  of  doing  someUiing  at  once  to  force  attention  to  them,  if  we  would 
secure  an  increase  of  candidates  for  Mission  work  abroad,  and  would  also  act 
lovingly  and  equitably  towards  our  existing  Missionaries.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  following  letter,  signed  **  A  Town  Clergyman,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Standard  of  yesterday,  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  I 
venture  to  request  its  i-epublication  in  your  pages.  I  know  nothing  of  its 
writer;  but  I  read  his  pleas  for  sympathy  with  the  overburthened  and 
prospectless  Clergy  whom  we  have  sent  out  to  Newfoundland,  with  shame 
and  confusion  of  face ;  and  I  thank  him  for  his  testimony : — 

THE    CmiBCH   IN   THE  COLONIES. 

"  Sib, — ^I  notice  the  nine  Colonial  Bishops  crying  out  for  aid  belong 
to  the  newer  fields  of  Mission,  while  some  of  the  oldest  are  languishing 
for  want  of  funds. 

Newfoundland  has  been  for  long  as  severe  a  field  of  labour  as  we  have 
anywhere.  Dependent  entirely  on  its  seal  and  cod  fishery,  and  its  potato 
crop — one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  having  for  years  invariably  failed — it 
has  gone  through  a  period  of  suffering  and  destitution  almost  unparalleled. 
This  year,  both  the  seal  and  cod  fishery  have  failed  more  completely  than 
they  have  ever  done  yet,  as  I  have  statistics  and  letters  by  me  to  prove. 
Add  to  this  a  population  originally,  for  the  most  part,  Irish,  and  a  conse- 
quent Roman  Catholic  element  very  much  stronger  than  the  Protestant,  and 
quite  as  bitter  as  in  Ireland,  and  you  have  M  once  evidence  that  the  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  of  Mission  work  must  be  as  great  as  they  well  could  be. 
Provisions  exceedingly  dear,  months  of  winter  in  which  the  whole  island  is 
icebound,  and  the  communication  between  the  capital  and  the  out-harbours 
completely  stopped,  places  lying  miles  apart,  and  from  one  to  another  the 
Missionary  has  to  trudge  on  foot  over  roads  well-nigh  impassable;  no 
education  for  his  children,  no  society  for  his  family,  no  hope  or  resource 
when  his  constitution  breaks  down  under  this  Herculean  labour ;  nothing 
for  his  widow  but  a  small  annuity  paid  by  a  soi*t  of  Clergy-club,  to  which 
he  has  to  subscribe  yearly  out  of  hb  narrow  income.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  Missionary  there.  But  because  there  are  no  great  ethnological 
questions  to  discuss,  no  stories  of  rescued  slaves,  no  philological  interest  of 
foreign  language,  no  romance  to  amuse  platforms  and  startle  newspapers ; 
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nothing,  iu  short,  but  (humanly  Bpcakiug)  heavy,  dull,  and  thankles 
work — we  never  hear  of  Newfoundland ;  no  Archbishop  makes  appeal  for  it 
Its  Bishop  is  among  the  noblest  and  the  best.  His  whole  life  is  one 
of  unremitting  self-denial.  It  is  long  since  he  was  in  England,  except 
for  a  day  or  two  on  special  business.  And  the  Clergy  receive  the 
magnificent  sum  of  100/.  ])er  annum  for  deacons,  and  150/.  for  priests, 
with  no  prospect  of  advance.  Originally,  indeed,  it  ,'was  200/.  with 
expectation  of  pension.  That  was  soon  given  up ;  and  I  know  one  who 
has  been  there  close  upon  four-and-twenty  years  without  a  day's  holiday ; 
who  has  suffered  most  seriously,  both  himself  and  family,  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate,  having  lost  three  of  his  children — ^whose  wife 
is  in  reality  dying  a  slow  deatli  from  heart-disease  and  neuralgia,  which 
native  air  and  less  household  anxiety  would,  at  any  rate,  alleviate ;  who 
has  grown-up  sons,  and  no  means  of  stalling  them  in  life,  and  who  must 
still  labour  on,  though  his  years  of  toil  are  now  telling  even  upon  his  own 
iron  constitution,  with  no  chance  of  an  easier  path  through  the  declining 
vale  of  life,  or  i-ewai^d  for  his  incredible  toils  and  endurance,  except  sudi 
as  there  is  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  blessing  of 
Heaven.  If  he  weix)  to  return  to  England,  which  his  wife's  delicate  state 
of  health  sadly  needs,  what  is  there  for  him  but  a  curacy  of  80/.  or  100/. 
a  year,  and  the  sight  of  men  whose  devotion  has  never  been  tried  except 
at  tea-parties,  occupying  all  the  snug  livings  ?  " 

My  own  intention,  as  regards  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the 
Projmgation  of  ilu  Gospel,  is  to  urge  my  congregation,  at  our  annual 
meeting  for  the  disposal  of  our  monthly  Church  Extension  Offertory  Col- 
lections, to  remit  the  amount  hitherto  paid  to  the  Society's  General  Fund 
to  the  Society,  in  trust  for  a  Missionaries'  Pension  Fund ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  that  some  of  your  readers  would  do  likewise.  I  tm 
tolerably  well  aware  how  much  may  be  said  against  this  line  of  action ;  but 
I  adopt  it  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  all  that  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Had  I  been  able  to  comply  with  ao 
invitation  to  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Church  Congress  on  '<  Associations 
for  aiding  poor,  enfeebled,  and  disabled  Clergymen,"  I  would  certainly  have 
advocated  Pensions  for  deserving  Missionaries.  May  those  to  whom  that 
subject  is  now  entrusted  do  justice  to  that  branch  of  the  subject ! 

Colkirk  Rectory,  Sept.  21, 1864.  '^^^  H^^l' 

J,  U.  SWBBT. 


Hebietos  anl)  Notices. 


(1)  Case  as  to  tlie  Legal  force  of  tlie  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
Fendall  v,  Wilson,  witii  the  opinion  of  the  AUomey-General  and  Sir 
H\igh  Cairns,  and  a  Preface  to  those  who  love  God  and  His  Truth. 
By  the  llov.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.     J.  H.  and  James  Parker. 

(2)  The  Final  Court  of  Appeal  in  catises  affecting  tJie  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  A  Letter,  <&c.  on  the  best  mode  of  amending  the 
present  Law.  By  Lord  LyttbiiTOX  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Statement  of 
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Beajsons  for  seeking  an  alteration  of  the  Law.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Seymoub, 
Bector  of  Kinwarton.     (Bivingtons.) 

^3)  Synodical  Judgments;  or,  On  the  Jndicial  Functions  of  Convocation. 
Four  Speeches  by  Chb.  Wobdbwoiith,  D.D.  Proctor  of  the  Chapter  of 
Weetminster.     (Bivingtons.) 

rHis  moat  important  and  seasonable  pamphlet  has  doubtless  been 
sirell  studied  by  our  readers.     Dr.  Pusey  says  : — 

"  The  principles  of  the  judgment  admit  of  any  error  as  to  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  or  iLc  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Had  all 
the  statements  on  Holy  Scripture,  which  Mr.  Wilson  made  in  his  Essay, 
been  before  the  Court,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  either  have  modified 
those  principles,  or  he  must  have  considerably  extended  their  application. 
For  myself,  I  thought  that  the  consequences,  which  lay  legitimately  in  the 
HTords  of  the  judgment,  were  in  fact  parts  of  the  judgment.  Others 
thought  otherwise.  I  therefore  prepared  a  case,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
two  most  eminent  lawyers  not  already  upon  the  Bench  ...  in  order 
to  obtain  an  authoritative  opinion,  what  is  the  real  legal  value  of  that 
judgment.  .  .  .  The  result  is  contrary  to  my  anticipations.  The 
opinion  brings  out  the  fact,  of  which  many  non-legal  persons  were  pro- 
bably ignorant,  as  well  as  myself,  that  the  law,  while  entrusting  to  an 
individual,  eminent  in  his  time,  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  defining  the 
law,  not  for  his  time  only,  but  almost  in  perpetuity  (except  in  the  case  of 
&«8h  legislation),  does  on  the  other  hand  limit  his  decisions  to  their  strictest 

emd  narrowest  legal  meaning The  legal   interpretation,   ruled 

in  each  ease,  is  the  minimum  which  lies  in  the  words.  It  matters 
not,  whether,  by  any  apparent  legitimacy  of  deduction,  any  other  conse- 
qoenoes  might  be  derived  from  the  letter  of  the  judgment.  Any  case,  if 
not  absolutely  identical,  would  (I  am  informed)  have  to  be  considered 
entirely  de  novo. 

The  legal  effect  then  of  the  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture,  is  very  narrow.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  no  civil 
judgment  enters  into  the  question.  What  is  the  mind  or  teaching  of 
the  Church?  ...  It  considers  this  only,  whether  the  Church  has  in 
ierminis  so  laid  down  the  doctrine  impugned,  that  it  should  be  penal  to 
speculate  or  teach  otherwise,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  terms  in 
which  any  clergyman  has  expressed  his  misbelief,  be  so  clearly  contradic- 
tcry  to  what  the  Church  has  thus  distinctly  laid  down^  that  tiie  evidence 
would  be  sufficient  to  convict  him  in  a  penal  cause." 

But  though^  thus  limited,  the  injury  done  hereby  to  the  cause  of 
the  Truth  of  God  amongst  us,  at  least  in  the  Home  Church,  is  most 
grave.     Well  may  Dr.  Pusey  exclaim — 

'<  How  long  shall  the  patience  of  the  English  Church  be  abused  ? 
Tudor  protection  is  withdrawn  from  it,  piece  by  piece ;  the  iron  grasp  of 
the  Tudors  is  held  more  tightly  than  ever  upon  its  free  action.  Its  voice 
only  is  permitted;  because  politicians  hold  it  powerless.    Powerless  it  may 
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be  with  men ;  will  it  be  with  Gob  ?  .  .  .  The  time  may  not  be  hi 
off,  when  the  English  Crown  shall  stand  in  need,  as  it  has  aforetime^  of 
the  aid  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  State  may  then  wish  that  it  had 
not  weakened  her.  ...  It  was  a  far  less  injury  which  rent  the 
Establishment  in  Scotland  asunder.  Long-sighted  and  experienced  poli- 
ticians .  .  .  found  too  late  that  what  they  insisted  upon  cost  them  their 
influence  over  half  Scotland.  The  Church  of  England  has  necessarilr 
more  tenacity.  For  having  a  Divine  original,  it  is  an  organic  body,  and 
knows  more  the  value  of  intercommunion,  not  indeed  as  a  condition  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  as  the  natural  fruit  of  Divine  Unity.  It  is  then  the 
more  remarkable  wheu  members  of  the  Church  of  England  begin  to 
speak  of  a  *  Free  Church.'  Our  extension  in  the  Colonies,  which  have 
FO  enlarged  the  Church  and  its  Episcopate,  makes  such  a  rent  possible, 
even  though  not  one  Bishop  in  England  should  join  it." 

As  to  the  remedy  for  the  recurrence  of  such  mischief  for  the  future, 
Ave  think  that  the  moderate  course  lately  advocated  by  Lord  Lyttelton 
would  be  found  practically  suflScient^  though  even  that  would  involve, 
on  Primitive  Church  principles,  a  grave  concession. 

Dr.  Pusey  remarks  in  a  note,  "  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Man- 
ning wrote  gravely,  yet  both  of  them  (it  now  appears)  were  mistaken 
(as  I  was  myself  also)  as  to  the  legal  effects  of  this  judgment"  The 
lollowing  passage,  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  Bevue  Ch$-kienne 
of  Dr.  de  Pressens^,  will  show  how  widely  we  remain  exposed  to  the 
same  imputations : — 

»  • 

"  The  acquittal  of  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews '  by  the  Privy  Council  has 
provoked  vehement  Pastorals  on  the  part  of  several  Bishops.  But  these 
clerical  condemnations  are  only  the  expressions  of  vain  regrets.  Imbdk 
telum  sine  ictu.  The  State,  which  has  the  last  word,  has  spoken ;  its 
judgment  is  without  appeal  ;  and  it  is  now  established  by  its  sovereign 
power,  as  is  remarked  with  a  perfect  logic  by  the  vrriter  in  the  Edinburgh 
Heview  for  July,  that  a  person  can  be  a  minister  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land without  believing  in  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment,  and  in  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour  ;  for  the  acquittal  is  on  these  three  points.  For  the  moment,  we 
leave  out  of  sight  the  question  which  underlies  them,  and  simply  ask. 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  state  of  things  which  puts  such  a  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  power  ?  It  is  certain  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
majority  of  the  Church  of  England,  represented  by  its  Bishops,  proteBts 
against  this  judgment ;  but  what  does  this  signify  ?  it  is  not  for  her  to  say 
what  she  believes,  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  determine  her  belief  in 
the  name  of  precedents,  of  customs,  as  if  all  this  waste  paper  (papenuK) 
had  the  slightest  value  when  the  question  is  as  to  a  conviction  which  has 
no  worth  and  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  actual.  Of  this  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  a  striking  manifestation  was  produced  at  a  recent 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lord  Chancdlor  exchanged  with 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  those  biting  and  irritating  words  which  diacloee 
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men's  inmost  sentiments.  This  remarkable  scene  gives  the  last  touch  to 
the  pictmti  of  a  state  of  things  always  abnormal,  but  now  made  perma- 
nently dreadful." 

The  Holy  Bible :  with  NoUs  and  IrUrodticlion.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth, 
D.D.  Canon  of  Westminster.  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Eivingtons.  pp.  329. 
Most  heartily  must  the  English  Church  tender  her  thanks  to  one 
who,  perhaps  of  all  living  divines,  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
most  distinctly  the  type  of  her  standard  theology,  for  this  the  first 
instalment  of  a  promised  Commentary  on  the  whole  Bible. 

Canon  Wordsworth  prefaces  this  work  with  a'  quotation  from  St 
Augustine,  in  which  is  "  asserted  as  a  fundamental  principle,  on  which 
all  right  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  rests,  that  both  Testa- 
ments are  from  one  and  the  same  Divine  Hand,  and  form  one  harmo- 
nious whole  ;  that  the  New  Testament  is  enfolded  in  the  Old,  and  that 
the  Old  Testament  is  unfolded  in  the  New."  St.  Augustine  had  to 
defend  the  Old  Testament  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  separate 
it  from  the  New,  and  so  too,' 

**  A  similar  work  seems  to  be  needed  in  the  present  age.  We  enjoy 
many  intellectual  advantages  which  were  not  granted  to  any  former  gene- 
ration. The  study  of  ancient  languages  has  been  prosecuted  with  industry 
and  success.  The  researches  of  historians  and  chronologers  have  shed 
much  light  on  the  pages  of  holy  Scripture,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  notwithstanding  these  benefits,  and  although  much  has  been  effected 
by  Biblical  criticism  in  the  elucidation  of  the  letter  of  the  sacred  text,  yet 
it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  holy  Scripture  is 
coDcemed,  our  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament  have  not  declined  from 
the  standard  of  primitive  times.  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  ap- 
pears to  be  often  treated  in  our  own  days  as  if  it  were  little  more  than  a 
common  history.  It  is  often  classed  with  the  histories  of  ancient  authors, 
and  is  read  and  interpreted  as  such.  Whenever  it  is  thus  treated  it  cannot 
long  command  the  reverence  which  it  is  entitled  to  receive.'* 

The  main  design,  then,  of  the  present  commentary  is  to  illustrate 
the  Old  Testament  by  means  of  the  New. 

**  In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when 
He  wrote  the  book  of  Qenesis,  and  Exodus,  and  the  rest,  we  must  I\^ten 
carefully  to  the  interpretation  given  of  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  by  His  Apostles,  to  whom  He  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  '  to 
teach  them  all  things,'  and  to  '  guide  them  into  all  truth,'  and  to  bring 
all  things  to  their  remembrance  which  He  Himself  had  spoken  unto  them  ; 
not  only  the  comments  which  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles  made  on  the 
Old  Testament  are  to  be  noted  with  reverent  attention,  but  every  sugges- 
tioo  and  hint  which  they  gave,  every  clue  that  they  supply,  is  to  be 
thankfully  accepted  by  the  expositor  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  will 
listen  to  every  whisper  which  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  by  their  lips.  .  .  . 

NO.  OCIX.  L  L 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  an  interpreter  is  exposed 
who  resorts  to  the  spiritual  method  of  exposition,  and  I  well  know  the 
wild  and  fanciful  excesses  to  which  it  has  sometimes  led ;  I  am  not  igno- 
rant  that  the  expositor  of  Scripture  is  always  in  need  of  tha  Apostle's 
precept  <^pov€tv  cis  ro  o-cu^po'civ.  The  miion  of  sober'-ndndedness  with 
gpiritual-mindedness  is  the  perfection  of  the  Scriptural  expositor.  That 
no  iuterpretations  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages  which  will  provoke 
the  sneers  of  some,  is  what  I  do  not  venture  to  hope.  .  .  •  Yet  I  entertain  a 
hope  that  many  may  be  ready  to  receive  interpretations  which  issue  from 
the  pure  well-spring  of  the  Scripture,  and  flow  through  the  channel  of  the 
Catholic  Church." 

The  principal  helps  which  have  been  used  in  the  execution  of  this 
design  are  the  following: — ''the  Canonical  Scriptures  themselves, 
especially  the  New  Testament ;  the  calendar  of  Lessons  as  framed  by 
the  ancient  people  of  God;  the  Septuaginf  The  remarks  on  the 
value  of  the  Septuagint  are  especially  excellent,  e.g. :  ''  CoUectioiis 
have  been  made  of  the  passages  of  the  Septuagint  which  are  qnoted  in 
the  New  Testament ;  bnt  there  remains  another  work  to  be  executed, 
which  would  not  be  less  fruitful  in  results,  and  wonld  shed  fresh  light 
on  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament — I  mean  a  vocabulary  of  catch- 
words, that  is,  of  notable  words  adopted  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
inserted  in  the  New  Testament"  To  the  "  helps  *'  already  mentioned 
Canon  Wordsworth  adds  "the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  followed  the  holy  Apostles,  and  derived  wisdom  from 
their  writings,  and  from  other  sources,  many  of  which  are  now  lost/ 
and  among  more  recent  authors  he  specifies  our  own  standard  divines^ 
and  Hengstenberg  and  other  leaders  of  the  orthodox  reaction  among 
German  Protestants. 

The  preface  is  followed  by  an  "Introduction,  On  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  Unity  and  Authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch."     (pp.  xx — xxvi.) 

As  a  specimen  of  the  commentary  we  select  out  of  many  passages 
the  close  of  a  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Ark,  as 
solidly  argued  as  it  is  beautifully  expressed — bearing  as  it  does  upon 
the  special  themes  to  which  our  own  pages  are  devoted.  The  quotation 
will  impress  our  readers,  more  strongly  than  any  words  of  ours,  with  a 
sense  of  the  great  value  of  the  gift  which  the  writer  is  mnVing  us  :— 

"  The  history  of  the  Flood  and  of  the  Ark  is  not  only  the  history 
of  a  miracle  wi*ought  by  the  almighty  power  of  a  holy,  a  righteous, 
and  a  merciful  God,  but  it  is  also  a  figurative  foreshadowing  of  what 
is  being  done  by  Christ  Himself,  century  after  century,  in  the  world 
under  the  Gospel,  ever  since  His  Incarnation,  even  till  His  Second 
Advent  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.     The  Aj-k  was  a  type  of  the 
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Church.  We  read  its  history  to  little  profit  unless  we  regard  it  as  such. 
All  the  ancient  Fathers  regarded  it  as  such.  Our  own  Church  in  her 
baptismal  office  speaks  of  it  as  such.  Its  builder,  Noah,  was  a  figure  of 
Christ.  He  was  called  Noah  because  he  would  give  comfort  and  rest.  In 
Christ  we  find  rest.  '  Come  unto  me,'  He  says,  <  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.'  The  ark  was  built  by  Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  in 
obedience  to  GDd's  commands ;  the  Church  was  built  by  Christ,  who  was 
faithful  to  Him  that  appointed  Him  (Heb.  iii.  2).  Noah  preached  to  the 
worid  that  they  should  repent  and  enter  the  ark,  and  be  saved  ;  so  Clirist 
is  ever  preaching  repentance  to  men,  and  that  they  should  enter  the  ark  of 
His  Chureh,  and  be  M^fed  from  the  flood  of  God's  wrath  against  sin.  The 
waters  that  bare  up  the  ai^  saved  it  and  those  who  were  in  it,  but  they 
drowned  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly*  And  so,  as  St.  Peter  teaches,  the 
waters  of  Baptism  save  us  through  the  Eesurrection  of  Christ,  if  we  have 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience.  But  Baptism,  and  all  other  means  of 
grace,  if  they  are  despised  and  rejected,  aggravate  the  sin  and  increase  the 
punishment  of  those  who  will  not  believe  and  accept  them  (I  Pet.  iii.  21). 
The  ark  rode  safely  on  the  waves,  and  after  its  voyage  it  anchored  on 
Ararat  So  the  Chureh,  though  often  tossed  by  storms,  will  never  be 
wrecked,  and  at  last  will  rest  in  the  heavenly  haven  of  eternal  peace. 
Noah,  at  the  end  of  his  voyage,  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  God ; 
'  and  t^e  Lord  God  smeUed  a  tweet  savour.*  Kemarkable  words  ;  words 
at  which  some  have  even  ventured  to  scoff.  But  how  are  these  words 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  ?  By  oafiiqy  €vwSui^,  These  words  of  the 
Septuagint  have  been  adopted  by  St.  Paul,  and  are  applied  by  him  to 
Christ  (Eph.  y.  2),  *  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God  for  a  sipeet  smelling  savour;*  and  thus  he  teaches  us  to  read  a 
Gospel  in  this  history  of  «Genesis,  and  that  Christ  is  the  true  Noah,  in 
whom  alone  we  find  comfort  and  rest,  and  that  His  Church  is  the  true 
Ark,  and  that  Noah's  sacrifice  had  a  sweet  savour,  a  spiritual  fragrance 
wafted  from  the  far-off  future,  even  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  on 
Calvary,  through  which  alone  the  Church  Militant  rises  into  the  Church 
Triumphant,  and  is  presented  in  glory  to  God. 

If  we  carefully  consider  these  things,  we  shall  not  be  perplexed  and 
staggered  when  we  contemplate  the  various  genera  of  animals — some  wild, 
some  tame— collected  together  in  the  ark,  and  their  long  voyage.  Do  we 
not  see^  with  our  own  eyes,  something  far  more  marvellous  than  this  done 
in  the  ark  of  Christ's  Chureh  ?  Of  thcU  ark,  it  is  said  by  the  prophet 
(Isa.  xi.  6, 7),  that '  there  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
fiitling  together ;  and  a  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear 
shall  feed ;  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den.'  Do  we 
not  see  this  wonderful  prophecy  realized  already  in  the  ark  of  Christ's 
Chureh  ?  And  if  we  had  the  ftiith  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  if  we  had  his 
zeal  for  God,  if  we  had  his  obedience,  might  we  not  then  see  it  altogether 
fulfilled  ? 

Might  we  not  see  savage  nations  reclaimed,  barbarous  races  civilized, 
diflooitlant  tribes  harmonized ;  the  nations  of  the  tropics  and  of  the  frigid 
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zone,  the  Indian  and  the  African,  the  Circassian  and  the  Georffian,  the 
Caffrc  and  the  Hottentot,  the  chiefs  of  New  Zealand  and  the  kings  of 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  brought  together  with  the  Saxon,  the  Celt,  and  the 
Scandinavian,  and  dwelling  together  in  holy,  unity,  joined  together  in  one 
family,  fed  by  the  same  spiritual  food  of  the  blessed  Word  and  Sacraments, 
fi*ora  the  hand  of  the  same  Divine  Noah,  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  the 
ark  of  His  Church  ?  Shall  we  not  believe  what  we  read  in  Scripture 
concerning  the  ark,  when  we  see  with  our  eyes  what  is  done  in  the 
Church?  Shall  we  not  believe  in  the  type,  when  we  see  what  God  does 
in  the  antitype  ?  " 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Mozley  (1)  7%e  Christian  Remembrancer 
for  October,  in  which  we  may  specify  a  vindication  of  "  Trinity  College, 
Toronto  "  and  Provost  Whitaker's  teaching ;  a  reply  to  "  Voices  from 
Kome  ;  Dr.  Manning ;  "  and  two  papers  on  "  Subscription  to  Formularies," 
and  **The  Filioque  Controversy,^  which  will,  however,  obtain  less  nn- 
quali6ed  approval.  (2)  The  October  number  of  EvenU  of  the  Month 
contains  a  good  paper  on  *'  Scottish  Episcopacy  since  the  KeformatioD/' 
but  in  which  the  statement  that  the  new  Bishops  "  on  returning  to  Seot' 
land  ordained  incumbents  to  the  various  parishes,"  may  lead  readers  to 
suppose  that  the  ministers  in  Tulclian  Orders  were  re-ordained  or  got  rid 
of.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  also  to  acknowledge  (3)  Th 
Montldy  Packti  for  July ;  (4)  A  Plain  Tract  concerning  God/cUhers  and 
Godmotliers,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Eidley  (IJd.) 

From  Messra.  Rivingtons :  (1)  Rev.  W.  Denton's  Commentary  on  the 
Lord^s  Prayer,  a  rich  and  judicious  compilation  from  all  quarters;  (2) 
Professor  Espin's  admirable  Critical  Essay$y  re-written  from  the  Guardian, 
(3)  The  Church  Builder  Nos.  9-12 ;  (4)  Rev.  T.  E.  Philipps'  Sermon  on 
CrrumJding,  which  will  be  always  a  seasonable  tract  for  distribution  (2(/.) 

From  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker:  (1,  2,  3)  The  Charges  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  of  Archdeacons  Clbbkr  and  Randall  ;  (4)  A 
Sermon,  by  Rev.  W.  Tuckwkll,  on  The  Aim  of  a  Liberal  Education  to 
the  school -boys  at  New  College,  Oxford ;  and  (3)  a  calm  pamphlet  On 
Modem  Scepticism  and  its  fallacies^  by  Rev.  G.  Smith,  in  reply  to  an 
essay  in  Frasei^s  Magazine  on  "  Criticism  and  the  Gospels.^* 

From  Mr.  Macintosh .  (1)  Rev.  A.  Oxknden.  Words  of  Peace,  or  "  The 
Blessings  and  Trials  of  Sickness ; "  (2)  The  Fourth  Edition  of  Tender 
Grass  for  Chis^s  Lambs;  for  children's  reading  (6d.),  by  Canon  Champ- 
NEY8 ;  (3)  Decision  of  Ruth  (for  catechumens),  by  Rev.  G.  Cole;  (•*) 
Ell^s  Trials,  or,  **  The  Young  Nursery-maid  "  after  Confirmation. 

We  welcome  a  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  Muhleisen-Abnold's  EngliA 
Biblical  Criticism  and  A  uthorship  of  the  Pentateuch  (Longmans) ;  and 
a  Fifth  of  Archdeacon  Pratt's  Scripture  and  Science  not  at  variance 
(Hatchard). 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (Williams  and  Norgate)  occupies  a 
place  among  the  quarterlies  of  increasing  interest  and  importance.  It 
admits  papers  by  Rationalists,  but  with  refutations.  In  one  article — "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  an  invaluable  amount  of  testimony  to  the  Mosaic  narratiTC  is 
collected  from  "  Egyptology.'* 
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OTolonfal,  iporeign,  anti  |^onu  Xetos. 

8UMMABT. 

The  Bishop  of  Adelaide  has  issued  a  Pastoral  Address  in  couforiuity 
to  the  desire  of  his  SjDod,  on  the  three  subjects  of  a  Clergy  Widow  and 
Orphan  Fund,  the  Melanesian  Mission,  and  the  revival  of  the  weekly 
Offertory.  He  sanctions  the  occasional  introduction  into  the  Litany, 
after  the  suffrage  for  "  mercy  upon  all  men,"  and  into  the  "  Prayer  for 
all  conditions,"  after  clause,  *'  Thy  saving  health  unto  all  nations,"  of  tho 
following  words :  ''  especially  the  aborigines  of  this  land,  and  the  Melane- 
sian Islanders." 

Bishop  Cbowtheii  on  reaching  Sierra  Leone,  on  his  way  to  the  Niger, 
received  congratulatory  addresses,  and  a  very  touching  welcome  from  the 
clergy  and  Churchmen  both  black  and  white. 

"The  relatives  and  ftiends  of  the  late  Bishop  Mackenzie"  have  put 
forth  an  appeal  for  help  towards  "  some  of  the  objects  which  were  so  near 
the  heart  of  that  devoted  man."  The  llev.  R.  Robertson  is  now  almost 
single-handed  at  Quamaguaza  among  Panda's  Zulus  beyond  the  Natal 
frontier ;  and  Dr.  Callaway  also  requires  help  in  his  labour  among  the 
Zulus  within  the  colony.  Contributions  are  requested  to  meet  a  grant  of 
75/.  from  the  S.P.G.  for  a  stipend  to  a  clergyman  to  assist  Mr.  Robertson, 
and  to  secure  for  him  and  Dr.  Callaway  the  offered  services  of  two  lay- 
members  of  the  first  Zambesi  Mission  party,  who  are  released  from  their 
old  engagements  by  the  altered  plans  of  Bishop  Tozer.  "  This  proposal 
has  the  approval  ....  especially  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble." 

The  Bishop  of  Minnesota  is  at  present  in  England  on  a  short  visit 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Bishop  Whipple'i  unwearied  exertions  for 
the  weal,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  poor  Red  Indians  are  well 
known  to  our  readers.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Vail,  D.D.  has  been  elected 
Bishop  of  Kansas. 

The  new  American  chapel  at  Paris  has  been  consecrated  by  Bishop 
M'llvaine  of  Ohio,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Beside  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
Lamson,  and  other  American  Presbyters,  there  were  present  on  the 
occasion  several  English  and  foreign  clergymen.  This  chapel  will  save 
the  American  Church  from  being  confounded  with  the  chaotic  party,  who 
had  already  erected  in  Paris  the  meeting-house  for  Americans  familiarly 
known  as  the  '^  omnibus." 

Theodore  Fliedneb,  founder  of  the  Protestant  Deaconess  Institute  at 
Kaiserswerth,  died  on  October  4th.  There  are  thirty  Institutes  in  union 
with  the  mother-house  at  Kaiserwerth,  holding  a  "  conference  "  every  three 
years. 

Society  for  Promotinq  Christian  Knowledge. — Tuetday,  Oct,  4. 
— The  Bishop  of  Columbia  in  the  chair. 

The  Bishop  of  Capetown,  in  a  letter  dated  at  sea,  July  8th,  on  his 
return  from  his  metropolitical  visitation  ai  Natal,  expressed  a  hope,  that  at 
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least  six  new  churdies  and  a  school-chapel  would  soon  be  begun  in  that 
diocese.  He  received  a  small  grant  of  Books  for  two  clergymen  to  be 
ordained  by  him  at  Christmas,  for  KataL 

Information  had  been  received  that  the  Bishop  of  the  Orange  River 
State  had  commenced  the  churches  at  Philippolis,  Bloemfoutein,  and 
Fauresmith.  '<  This  is  in  addition  to  the  school  and  church  he  bought  at 
Smithfield.  The  success  of  the  Mission  was  very  satisfactory,  the  pressiDg 
want  at  present  being  more  Clergy." 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Callaway,  Springvale,  Natal,  July  23d, 
stated  that  the  printing  of  the  original  Kafir  works,  about  which  he  bad 
made  application  to  the  Society,  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Gt>vernment 
of  the  colony.  At  his  request,  recommended  by  the  Metropolitan,  tbe 
Board  voted  him  30Z.  towards  the  erection  of  a  school-chapel,  at  a  new 
station  16  miles  from  Springvale,  where  the  natives  wanted  to  have  a 
Missionary  and  a  school. 

The  Bishop  of  Adelaide  had  forwarded  an  application  of  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Meredith,  surgeon  to  the  Moonta  mine,  for  assistance  towards  the  erection 
of  a  church,  at  the  new  township  near  it.  The  proprietors  of  the  mine 
were  Presbyterians.  There  was  no  church  for  the  poor :  Mrs.  Meredith 
was  constantly  told  by  them  that  they  belonged  to  the  Church  at  home, 
and  that  they  went  to  chapel  now  because  there  was  no  church  ;  but  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  visits  of  the  Bishop's  Missionary  Chaplain  to 
have  their  children  baptized.  Dr.  Meredith  had  himself  purchased  a  site 
for  the  church,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  had  collected  enough  for  the  walls, 
roof,  and  floor. 

A  grant  to  this  church  was  made  of  30^. 

The  Bishop  of  Tasmania  had  stated  that  to  carry  out  completely  Mr. 
Bodley's  design  for  the  prelected  cathedral  at  Hobart-towu,  would  cost 
20,000/. ;  but  it  was  proposed  to  commence  the  nave  as  soon  as  5,000/. 
can  be  raised  at  home  and  in  the  colony,  which  at  present  is  greatly 
depressed.     The  Board  consented  to  a  grant  of  400Z. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Corlette,  Jamberoo,  diocese 
of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  asking  for  a  grant  towards  «  new  churcb. 
An  old  man,  once  a  Yorkshire  labourer,  had  given  a  aite  with  50/.,  and 
three  other  members  of  his  family  made  up  60/.  The  total  amount  of 
contributions,  662/.  The  wealthiest  and  most  influential  residents  were 
Free  Kirk  Presbyterians,  The  parish  is  14  x  10  miles,  and  Mr.  Corlette 
officiates  on  Sundays  at  two  other  posts,  besides  Jamberoo,  his  head- 
quarters, each  ten  miles  distant,  and  on  Wednesdays  at  a  fourth  station 
four  miles  distant,  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain.  Drought,  a  murrain 
in  cattle,  and  a  '<  rust "  in  wheat  have  of  late  crippled  the  means  of  the 
people.     The  Board  granted  30/.  towards  this  object. 

On  the  application  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Poole,  Incumbent  of  Maryborougb, 
Queensland,  40/.  was  voted  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  that 
place,  in  lieu  of  a  small  wooden  building  of  insufficient  size. 

The  Bishop  of  Goulbum  sent  his  thanks  for  the  grant  to  his  diocese  of 
100/.  for  educational  purposes.  The  grant  had  been  effective  in  eliciting 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  school-church  buildings  in  five  places. 
These  five  school-churches  were  built  of  neat  rubble  work,  and  well 
finished  externally,  ''  so  as  to  serve  for  ehurchcs,  until  the  nuftiber  and 
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other  circumstances  of  the  people  led  to  the  erection  of  the  latter."  The 
Bishop  said,  "  If  we  are  encouraged  for  a  few  years  by  similar  grants  from 
home,  we  shall  be  able  to  distribute  teachers,  and,  if  other  Societies  help 
lis  in  the  same  manner,  clergymen  too,  over  the  whole  diocese.  .  .  Kow  is 
the  time  to  occupy  the  remaining  townships  of  the  settled  parts  with 
Bchool-churches."  A  second  grant  therefore  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
200/.  '^  for  educatioaal  purposes." 

The  Bishop  of  Welhngton,  in  a  letter,  thanking  the  Society  for  the  New 
Testaments  and  Common  Prayer-books  it  had  granted  for  the  Colonial 
Defence  Corps,  remarked,  "I  sadly  want  a  University  man  or  two — 
not  that  I  can  offer  him  exactly  any  definite  post  at  once ;  for  the  actual 
nomination  is  in  the  hands  of  certain  diocesan  and  parochial  officers ;  but 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  names  of  University  men  sug- 
gested to  them." 

At  the  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Standing  Committee 
will  propose  a  grant  of  1,000Z.  towards  the  endowment  of  a  new  bishopiic 
in  British  Columbia.  The  present  diocese  is  to  be  separated  into  two ; 
of  which  one,  Columbia,  shall  retain  Vancouver  Island,  the  north-west  of 
Columbia,  with  Queen  Charlotte's  and  other  islands ;  and  the  other,  to  be 
called  the  See  of  New  Westminster,  shaU  consist  of  the  remainder  of  British 
Columbia.  To  divide  the  present  see  is  desirable,  not  only  for  other 
reasons,  but  on  account  of  a  state  of  feeling  existing  hetween  the  two 
colonics,  which  has  hitherto  prevented  united  diocesan  action.  Towards 
the  endowment  of  the  proposed  bishopric  4,600/.  is  secure ;  of  this  2,600/. 
is  hivested  m  colonial  land,  and  2,000/.  is  in  hand,  ready  to  be  paid  over, 
provided  the  new  see  be  founded.  But  to  provide  a  moderate  income  at 
colonial  interest  3,000/.  more  is  requued. 

The  Rev.  V.  Herschell  applied,  from  Jamaica,  for  aid  towards  the 
completion  of  his  chapel.  The  negro  people  had  given  upwards  of  60/. 
hut  all  was  now  spent,  and  Mr.  Herschell  was  going  on  with  funds  of  his 
own  and  a  loan  of  60/.  from  the  Bishop.  Mr.  Herschell  had  had  a 
severe  fever  from  labour  and  anxiety.     The  Board  granted  30/. 

A  grant  of  26/.  was  made  to  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hill,  Rector  of  Brooklynn, 
Newport,  Nova  Scotia,  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  in  a  district 
between  four  and  six  miles  distant  from  the  parish  church. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hutchinson,  Missionary  at  Meaford,  Georgia  Bay,  diocese 
of  Huron,  applied  for  aid  towards  a  church  at  Thombury.  His  sphere 
extends  over  a  new  country,  fully  600  square  miles  in  extent ;  he  had 
laboured  successfully,  and  has  now  four  churches  in  his  Mission.  The 
Board  granted  16/. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Roberts,  Missionary  to  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  Canada 
West,  applied  for  a  grant  of  Maps  and  Books  fbr  their  schools,  and  Tracts 
for  distribution.  The  larger  number  of  their  poor  red  men,  be  said,  can 
read  and  understand  the  English  language.  Sunday  schools  are  esta- 
blished at  the  Seven  school-houses,  and  at  the  Tuscarora  church.  The 
Mohawks  of  these  six  nations  have  been  loyal  to  England  for  the  last  200 
years  ;  and  have  thus  lost  their  ancient  territory  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  New  York.     The  Board  granted  Books,  <kc.,  to  the  value  of  16/. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Bi^>hop  of  Fredericton,  15/.  was  granted 
towards  building  a  new  church  at  St.  Andrew's ;  25/.  towards  a  church  for 
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St.  Stephen's,  Charlotte  County ;  25L  towards  one  at  Wcstfield ;  and  25/. 
for  ccmiplcting  one  at  Oromocto. 

In  conformity  with  the  application  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  a  grant  of 
200/.  has  been  made  for  "  the  purpose  of  making  known  in  Italy,  under 
its  present  circumstances,  the  principles  on  which  the  English  Reformation 
was  conducted,  and  the  true  character  of  the  united  Church."  This  sum  is 
to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop,  in  the  employment  of 
such  agency  as  he  may  think  most  desirable  for  the  circulation  throughout 
Italy  of  the  Bible,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  dec. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  forwarded  an  application  from  the  BritLih 
residents  at  Corfu  for  assistance.  On  the  termination  of  the  Protectorate, 
they  were  left  entirely  without  the  means  of  public  worship.  Through  the 
exertions  of  the  Consul-General,  the  Greek  goremmeqt  had  ceded  to  the 
British  Protestant  community  the  building  lately  used  by  the  Assembly, 
and  a  meeting  of  British  subjects  having  been  held  under  his  presidency 
he  has  undertaken  to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  view 
of  procuring  a  clergyman.  Their  contributions,  though  with  the  allowance 
usually  granted  by  the  British  government,  still  fell  short  of  what  was 
required  to  meet  the  expenses  for  repairing  the  building.  The  Bishop 
had  himself  promised  10/.;  and  the  Board  granted  25/. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold,  writing  from  Athens  Aug.  29,  applied  for 
150  Common  Prayer-books  in  Gi^eek,  and  60  in  German,  to  bo  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilill,  Chaplain  to  the  British  Legation.  Dr. 
Ilill  had  great  influence  with  the  Greek  clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  almost 
gi-cater  opportunities  than  any  one  else  in  the  Levant  of  explaining  and 
recommending  the  principles  and  doctnne  of  our  own  Church  to  the  Greek 
Cumui union.     The  Books  were  accordingly  granted. 

Several  other  grants  were  made  to  various  applicants. 

Religion  in  the  Confedebatb  States. — ^A  letter  from  Richmond 
says : — "  There  are  no  less  than  86  chaplains  attached  to  Gen.  Lee'ft 
army,  and  at  their  camp,  where  they  were  stationed  through  the  winter, 
there  were  37  large  and  commodious  places  of  worship,  built  of  boards  and 
logs.     While  the  ai-my  remained  inactive  not  a  single  day  passed  in  which 
there  were  not  services  in  these  chapels.     Qen.  Lee  and  his  staff  are  most 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  Divine  service.     On  the  march,  whenever  a 
bivouac  for  the  night  was  ordered,  groups  of  soldiers  of  all  ranks  would 
assemble  for  prayer.     One  church  in  Richmond  (St.  Paul's)  sent  10,000 
copies  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  troops,  and  large  numbers  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  sent  from  England,  are  highly  prized  by  the  men.     Every 
soldier  almost  has  his  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  with  other  devotional  works. 
The  Christian  examples  of  President  Davis,  Gen.  Lee,  and  the  lamented 
Stonewall  Jackson  seem  to  have  left  their  impression  upon  the  whole 
army.     Amid  all  the  cares  and  trials  incident  to  his  position,  President 
Davis  never  omits  assembling  his  household  together,  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  family  prayer.     He  lately  joined  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 
confirnied  at  Richmond  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Johns.     He  had  originally 
been  a  Unitarian.     An  oath  or  any  other  profanity  or  immorality  ia  rarely 
heard  in  the  Confederate  army.     A  profound  religious  eamcstncas  seems 
to  pervade  the  whole  force." 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  NATAL. 

Whilst  some  among  ourselves  are  supporting  the  Bishop  of  Capetowil, 
and  others  are  seeking  to  reinstate  the  Bishop  vfYiom  he  has  deposed, 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  there  is  a  third  party  in  this  unhappy 
strife  (si  rixa  est  uhi  .  »  ^  ega  vapulo  tantum) ;  and  that  the  diocese  of 
Natal  itseli^  deserted,  destitute,  and  in  disorder,  has  a  distinct  claim 
for  justice  and  sympathy  from  the  Church  of  England.  In  Natal 
may  be  seen,  on  a  smaller  scale,  much  the  same  kind  of  evil  which 
moved  the  Church  of  England  to  found  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
cf  the  Gospel  a  c^itury  and  a  half  ago.  Compassion  was  then  excited 
hj  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  in  which  **  the 
provision  for  ministers  was  very  mean,*'  many  places  were  ''wholly 
destitute  and  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  ministers,  and  the  public 
worship  of  God ;  and  for  lack  of  such  maintenance  many  wanted  the 
administoation  of  God's  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  to  atheism  and  infidelity ;"  there  was  a  general  **  want  of 
learned  and  orthodox  ministers  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  principles 
of  true  religion."  This  one  fact  certainly  will  be  deeply  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  the  journal  of  the  Metropolitan's  recent 
visitation  of  Natal  ;^ — the  Church  in  that  colony,  like  North  America 
of  old,  cries  aloud  for  additional  Clergy  and  a  Bishop.  Never  before, 
probably,  did  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Metropolitan,  after  a  three  weeks' 
sojourn  in  a  suf&agan  diocese,  to  receive  from  a  conference  of  Clergy 
and  Laity  a  proposal  to  double  immediately  the  number  of  efficient 

^  "Journal  of  a  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Natal,  m  1864."  By  the  Most 
Rev.  Bobmrt  Gray,  Lord  Bishop  of  Capetown,  and  Metropolitan.  Bell  and  Daldy« 
Loiid<». 
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Clergy  in  the  diocese  by  providing  nine  new  pastors  for  districts  in 
which  the  people  are  prepared* to  contribute  upwards  of  770/.  per 
annum  towards  stipends,  if  only  Clergymen  can  be  found  and  the 
remainder  of  the  stipends  guaranteed  from  England.  This  is  a  &ct 
which  will  sink  into  the  minds  of  that  large  number  of  English 
Churchmen  who  are  not  so  absorbed  in  ecclesiastical  controversy  as  to 
overlook  an  urgent  case  of  spiritual  destitution. 

Whilst  the  Bishop  of  NataFs  sentence  of  deposition  is  being  pro- 
claimed in  the  Colony,  and  whilst  he  is  seeking  in  England  to  r^ain 
his  position  by  an  appeal  to  the  Royal  Supremacy,  his  clergy  and 
laity  invite,  through  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  a  large  and  immediate 
accession  of  clergymen  from  England.     A  colony  containing  in  an  area 
of  18,000  square  miles  a  population  of  14,000  Europeans,  and  210,000 
natives  (heathen),  may  reasonably  require  more  than  the  thirteen  clei^ 
who,  according  to  the  Clergy  List,  constitute  the  whole  staff — ^resident 
and  absent — of  the  diocese  of  NataL     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  the  first  topic  discussed  in  the  Pietermariiz- 
burg  Conference,  on  May  19th,  should  be,  "  The  present  condition  of 
the  diocese  as  regards  means  of  grace  for  the  tnropeans,  and  Missions 
for  the  heathen.'*     It  is  not  surprising  that  Bishop  Gray  on  landing  at 
D' Urban  found  there  one  clergyman  keeping  sehool,  and  having  at  the 
same  time  sole  temporary  charge  of  anothei*  parish  besides  his  own, 
the  population  of  the  place  being  stated  at  5,000:   that  he  found 
the  Wesleyans,  through  means  of  local  preachers,  as  well  as  regular 
teachers,  providing  for  the  scattered  English  (p.  4) ;  that  he  found  the 
clergy  "disheartened ; "  some  lay  Churchmen  holding  service  in  their  oifn 
houses  (pp.  7,  81,  86),  others  thinking  themselves  compelled  to  attend 
Wcsleyan  or  Independent  services  (pp.  7, 82,  91) ;  a  Churchwarden  in 
one  place  inviting  a  clergyman  whom  the  clergy  would  not  recognise 
to  officiate ;   laity  repeatedly  asking  the  Dean  of  Maritzbuig  whether 
nothing  can  be  done  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  grace,  while 
months  pass  away  without  service  being  held  in  many  of  the  country 
districts  (p.  12);   no  attempt  yet  made  to  occupy  500  acres  of  glebe 
given  for  a  Mission-station  (p.  17),  the  once  numerous  school  atEka- 
kanyeni  on  8,000  acres  of  valuable  Church Jand  now  replaced  by  two 
Zulu   Catechists  and  a  printer,  who  occasionally  gather  a  oongpe- 
gation  of  thirty  persons  from  four  hundred  heathen,  whose  kraals  are 
set  up  on  the  Church  property  (p.  19).     When  Bishop  Gray  visited  the 
Kafir  congregation  in  Marita^burg,  one  of  them  rose  after  service  to 
complain  that  they  "  were  very  lean  and  starving  in  spiritual  things; 
that  several  were  anxious  for  baptism,  but  that  there  was  no  one  then 
to  prepare  them  or  baptize  them"  (p.  44).  At  Estcourt>  he  found  several 
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earnest  Churchmen  offering  at  once  50/.  per  annum,  and  proposing  to 
trehle  or  quadruple  that  amount  for  a  clergyman,  while  they  complain 
bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  neglected  (p.  65).  At 
Ladismith — formerly,  but  now  no  more,  the  residence  of  an  English 
clergyman — he  had  to  prepare  as  well  as  confirm  candidates  (p.  67).  At 
Umhlali,  some  spoke  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
neglected  since  the  departure  of  Archdeacon  Mackenzie  :  no  clergyman 
had  been  sent  to  visit  them  even  occasionally  (p.  82).  At  the  Berea, 
a  new  church  was  ready  for  consecration,  without  a  new  clergyman 
to  officiate  in  it  (p.  85),  the  people  bitterly  contrasting  the  condition  of 
the  Church  with  that  of  Dissenters  (p.  89). 

Questions  are  asked  which  no  one  is  present  to  answer  respecting 
pecuniary  matters,  which  seem  to  bo  in  a  state  of  obscurity  (pp.  17, 19, 
126)  such  as  those  which  the  most  upright  merchant  would  fall  into,  if 
he  were  absent  for  two  or  three  years  from  his  house  of  business. 
The  Journal  furnishes  no  evidence  as  to  the  degree  in  which  Bishop 
Colenso'a  Kafir  translations  are  appreciated  or  used  by  the  Missionaries : 
but  there  is  mention  of  more  than  one  project  already  for  new  versions 
(pp.51,  52, 104),  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  give  less  satisfaction 
among  those  who  understand  Kafir  than  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  Bishop  Colenso's  grammatical  skill,  and  the  time  which  ho 
bestowed  on  the  work  of  translating. 

Who  is  to  heal  these  sore  feelings  ]  Who  is  to  reduce  these  dis- 
cordant voices  to  harmony  1  Who  is  to  provide  these  scattered  flocks 
with  pastors  ?  Where  is  the  man  to  '*  hold  up  the  weak,  heal  the  sick, 
bind  up  the  broken,  bring  again  the  outcasts,  seek  the  lost  ? " 

We  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  the  want  of  a  Bishop  at  this  time  in 
Natal.  They  seem  to  us  enough  to  silence,  if  not  to  convince,  even 
such  persons  as  that  well-informed  and  intrepid  critic  who,  in . » 
recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  argued  Colonial  Bishops  geifei 
rally,  and  Bishop  Gray  in  particular,  out  of  their  right  to  existence: 
This  point  he  reached  not  by  any  vulgar  process  of  deduction  f^iai 
facts,  but  by  taking  the  nobler  road  of  d  priori  reasoning,  starting  from 
the  oft-repeated  axiom  of  some  leaders  of  the  political  party  wliich  he 
represents,  and  the  northern  country  from  which,  he  wtites-^fhatf- every 
Bishop  owes  it  to  his  patrons  and  to  mankitid  to  become  an  aulbinaton, 
to  be  put  in  motion  only  on  those  occasions,  limited  by  law'  to  five 
times  a  year  and  reduced  by  custom  to  two  or  three,  when- the  number 
of  candidates  actually  waiting  for  ordinatron  or  confirmation  may  be 
sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Presbyterian,  to  justify  the  production 
ia  broad  daylight  of  so  portentous,  so  costly,  so  deli9ate,  so  dangerous 
a  piece  of  machinery  as  an  English  prelate.     Has   the  Edinburgh 
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Beviewer  yet  to  learn  that  the  influential  voice  of  Charchmen  now 
recognises  the  work  of  a  Bishop  as  a  desirable  and  useful  work,  and 
that  it  has  become  both  unfrequent  and  hazardous  to  appoint  men  of 
that  character  which  Walpole  delighted  to  patronize,  and  Macaulay  to 
describe  as  appropriate  for  high  office  in  the  Church  of  England  t 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  Churchmen  of  Natal  attribute  too 
much  of  their  present  condition  to  episcopal  neglect,  and  the  want 
of  clergymen.     Tlie  English  Churchman  is  the  least  gregarious  of 
Christians.     Take  him  out  of  England,  and  place  him  where  there  is 
no  parish  church  built  nor  clergyman  supported  by  the  devotion  of 
former  ages,  no  Sunday-school,  no  vestry,  and  he  is  at  a  loss  how  to 
behave  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Church.     Family  prayer  he  adopts 
as  a  pious  usage,  if  he  be  a  man  of  piety:   but  he  cannot  easily 
entertain  the  notion  of  uniting  with  neighbouring  families  to  glorify 
God  by  common  prayer  without  the  accompaniments  of  a  church  and 
a  clergyman.     It  seems  to  him  to  have  an  unpleasant  savour  of  the 
conventicle ;  and  if  he  does  so  at  all,  it  is  with  great  reserve  and 
suspicion,  and  with  an  uncomfortable  feeliug  that  he  is  making  too 
conspicuous  a  profession  of  personal  religion.     As  a  colonist,  while  he 
takes  for  the  necessaries  of  his  life  whatever  the  colony  produces,  he 
prefers  to  have  all  his  luxuries,  if  possible,  from  home.     And  he  deals 
with  his  clergyman  as  one  of  those  luxuries.     He  does  without  any  till 
he  is  able  to  contribute  well  towards  the  maintenance  of  one ;  and  he 
prefers  to  have  him  import-ed  from  England.     Not  so  the  Dissenter. 
His  system  is  more  practical,  and,  in  one  respect,  more  primitive. 
He  takes  whatever  materials  of  piety  and  fluency  he  finds  ;  and  eveiy- 
where  spring  up  itinerant  and  local  preachers.     When  St  Paul,  in  his 
first  Missionary  journey  in  Europe,  founded  churches  at  Philippi  and 
Thessalonica,  he  did  not  send  to  Jerusalem  for  teachers  to  be  im- 
ported and  maintained  by  or  for  the  infant  community.     He  made  the 
best  of  his  local  materials ;  lived  among  those  churches  till  he  knew  the 
measure  of  their  strength  and  their  weakness ;  weaned  them  gradually 
from  the  breasts  of  their  spiritual  nurses ;  and  in  a  few  years,  or  even 
months,  left  them  independent,  vigorous,  and  healthful,  though  farfipom 
perfect  in  oi^nization  and  discipline     But  it  seems  to  be  expected 
that  English  colonists,  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the  rudiments  of  future 
empires,  among  unsliaped  institutions  of  all  kinds,  instead  of  choosing 
the  best  spiritual  guides  from  among  their  own  families,  and  wor- 
sliipping  in  houses  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  in  which  they 
live,  should  at  once  be   provided  with  costly  churches,   and  with 
ministers  possessing  all  the  qualifications  of  English  clergymen,  and 
invested  with  the  legal  privileges  of  an  English  rector.     Is  that  a 
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healthy  ecclesiastical  condition  which  is  attained  hy  precocious  forcing  % 
We  do  not  presome  to  inquire  to  what  extent  and  with  how  much 
reason  this  state  of  things  is  acquiesced  in  by  our  spiritual  fathers,  the 
Colonial  Bishops.  But  at  first  sights  the  constant  appeals  to  England 
for  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Colonial  Clergy,  and  the  lamentable 
paucity  of  native  pastors  in  our  heathen  Missions,  would  seem  to 
countenance  a  suspicion  that  they  who  are  most  properly  made  the 
sole  and  absolute  judges  of  a  man's  qualifications  for  Holy  Orders  have 
9et  up  and  adhere  to  some  standard  which  is  much  less  adapted  to 
its  time  and  place  than  that  was  which  the  Apostles  set  up  in  the 
primitive  Church. 

Still,  however,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  possible  errors 
of  the  present  system  in  our  colonies,  such  fiicts  as  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  Journal  are  enough  to  convince  any 
person,  who  possesses  ordinary  information  and  is  free  from  sectarian 
prejudice,  that  a  Bishop  and  additional  clergy  are  much  needed  now  in 
KataL 

We  regret,  and  would  rather  avoid  the  necessity  of,  making  personal 
observations  on  Dr.  Colenso.  But  it  is  impossible  to  plead  the  cause 
of  \n&  injured  diocese  without  distinct  reference  to  the  chief  cause  of 
injury. 

Where,  then,  is  he  who  still  claims  to  be  Bishop  of  Natal  I  It  was 
about  the  beginning  of  1862  when  Dr.  Colenso  quitted  his  diocese. 
We  doubt  whether  the  previous  eight  years  of  his  episcopate  were 
whoUy  spent  in  it.  At  least,  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  or  three  years 
he  has  been  in  England;  engaged,  according  to  his  opponents,  in 
writing  infidel  books ;  according  to  his  admirers,  in  pursuing  a  fearless 
inquiry  after  truth  :  engaged,  at  all  events,  in  other  work  than  that 
which  he  undertook  at  his  consecration,  and  abiding  at  a  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  diocese  which  has  a  claim  to  all  his  time 
and  all  his  talenta  The  work  of  a  Bishop  is  eminently  a  personal 
work ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  be  stationed  on  the  spot 
where  the  operations  are  carried  on  which  he  superintends ;  that  he 
be  in  personal  contact  with  the  clergy  and  laity  whom  he  is  to  guide, 
warn,  cheer,  teach,  and  bless  in  his  Master's  name.  Can  such  acts  be 
adequately  performed  from  a  distance  by  deputy,  by  a  letter,  by  a 
telegram?  Can  the  Colonial  Clergy  be  expected  to  persevere  un- 
repiningly  year  after  year  in  their  hard  toil  if  they  see  the  chief 
clergyman  among  them  taking  on  him,  uninvited  and  unpermitted, 
to  absent  himself  from  his  post  without  divesting  himself  of  either  the 
dignity  or  the  emoluments  of  his  office  ?  Can  English  Churchmen, 
who  have  liberally  contributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to 
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tho  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fund — ^ihe  yeiy  object  of  which  is  to  sapfij 
the  colonies  with  retident  Bishops — ^be  expected  to  look,  without  a 
pang  of  disappointment^  on  the  frustration  of  the  design  for  which  they 
have  made  such  sacrifices  1  Can  the  educated  laity  be  expected  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  real  weight  of  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  office  of  a  Bishop,  when  they  see  a  Bishop  spontaneously  placing 
himself  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  position  where  it  is  impossible  to 
discharge  such  resjwnsibility  ?  Would  they  concede  to  anj  civil  or 
military  officer  in  the  colonies  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  giving 
himself  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  ? 

We  are  aware  that  our  remarks  have  an  application  beyond  Dr. 
Colenso.  But  the  absence  of  Bishops  from  their  dioceses  is  so  old  a 
grievance  in  the  Church,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  disrespectfol 
to  our  spiritual  fathers  (rather  it  is  necessary)  whenever  it  reappears 
conspicuously  among  us,  to  call  attention  to  its  evil  consequences,  and 
to  the  admonitions  which  Church  authority  has  addressed  to  those 
who  ofiend  in  this  way. 

"  How  desirable  it  would  be,''  says  our  learned  contemporary,  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  (October,  1849,  pp.  452  and  432),  "  that  no 
Suffragan  should  be  allowed  to  cross  the  sea  without  the  leave  of  his 
Metropolitan  :  a  canon  which  seems  to  have  been  universal  in  primitiTe 
times  ....  The  28th  canon  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  forbids 
the  Bishops  of  each  province  to  cross  the  sea  without  the  leave  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  principal  see  [who  in  Africa  exercised  the  funcUons  of 
Metropolitan].  It  would  bo  well  if  that  canon  were  re-enacted  for  oar 
Colonial  Churches.  The  Bishops  of  the  Suffragan  Sees  there  seem  to 
have  the  most  singular  vocation  for  being  in  England.  In  fact»  judging 
from  the  proceedings  of  many  of  them,  one  should  imagine  that  they 
had  been  consecrated  prelates  abroad,  merely  that  they  might  preach 
charity  sermons  with  greater  emphasis  at  home."  The  residence  of  bishops 
was  regulated  in  ancient  times  by  stringent  penalties.  Public  business 
beyond  the  diocesan  bounds,  except  for  attendance  at  a  council,  was  not 
recogmsed.  Three  weeks  were  the  extreme  limit  allowed  for  absence 
on  ordinary  business  or  private  affairs  (Cone.  Sard,  xi,  xii).  Such 
periods  of  non-residence  as  we  are  accustomed  to  were  impossible  while 
that  ancient  rule  was  in  force  of  holding  Church  Synods  twice  e?ciy 
year  (Ap.  Can,  36.  Cone.  Nic.  5).^  In  our  own  branch  of  the  Church, 
the  Articles  of  Clarendon,  §  4,  forbid  Bishops  to  depart  the  kingdom 
without  the  king's  licence ;  Langton's  Constitutions,  §  2,  require  their 
residence  at  stated  times  in  their  cathedrals ;  and  the  Couatitutions  of 

1  See  also  Ap.  Can.  6,  18.  14,  84;  Cone  Elib.  18;  ArL  2,  21 ;  Nic  15, 10 1* 
Autioch.  8,  18,  21 :  besides  later  Councik. 
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Othobon,  (  21,  speak  in  laaguftge  which  deaerves  quotation  :  ^The  good 
shepherd  is  as  watchful  in  looking  after  and  defending  his  flock  as  the 
wolf  is  in  invadmg  and  persecuting  them.  He  that  often  goes  and  comes, 
does  not  find  what  he  left ;  because  the  adyersary,  who  always  resides 
and  never  sleeps,  has  taken  it  away. ....  Bishops  are  tied  to  personal 
residence  with  the  flock  of  God  committed  to  them  both  by  Divine  and 

ecclesiastical  injunctions We  do  exhort  them  in  the  Lord  that 

out  of  care  to  their  flock,  and  out  of  comfort  to  the  churches  which 
they  have  espoused,  they  be  present  on  the  Bolcmn  days  in  Lent  and 
Advent  at  those  churches  to  which  they  have  plighted  their  faith  .... 
that  they  may  carefully  keep  watch,  as  the  name  of  Bishop  intimates, 
and  as  the  ministry  committed  to  them  requires,  which  carries  as  much 
burden  as  honour  along  with  it.'*  To  come  to  modern  times ;  the  Act 
by  which  our  first  Indian  see  was  constituted,  53  Geo.  IIL  cap.  155, 
§  50,  enacts  that  the  Bishop  is  entitled  to  his  salary  so  long  as  he  shall 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  in  the  East  Indies^  and  no  longer. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  enacted  in  1856  a  short 
but  significant  canon,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Bishop  of  this  church 
to  reside  within  his  diocese  :"  and  in  1853  :  "  At  every  Annual  Dio- 
cesan Convention,  the  Bishop  shall  deliver  an  address,  stating  the 
afGoiirs  of  the  diocese  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention ;  the 
names  of  the  churches  which  he  has  visited  ;  the  number  of  persons  con- 
firmed ;  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  received  as  Candidates  for 
Orders,  and  of  those  who  have  been  ordained,  siispended,  or  degraded ; 
the  changes  by  dea£h,  removal,  or  otherwise,  which  have  taken  place 
among  the  deigy ;  and,  in  general,  all  matters  tending  to  throw  light 
on  the  afiairs  of  the  diocese ;  which  address  shall  be  inserted  on  the 
journals."  This  admirable  canon  breathes  the  spirit  of  primitive  dis- 
cipline. If  it  were  in  force  among  ourselves,  it  would  (besides  other 
advantages)  efiectually  check  the  prolonged  sojourn  of  colonial  Bishops 
in  England ;  and  it  would  contribute  to  prevent  any  recurrence  here- 
after of  the  present  disastrous  condition  of  the  diocese  of  Natal. 

Ib  it^  then,  to  be  desired  that  Bishop  Colenso  should  go  back,  as  he 
has  announced  his  intention  of  going,  if  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  open  the  way  for  him,  and  should  resume  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  seel  We  answer,  that  if  there  be  any  respect  for  that 
feeling  of  Christian  forbearance  which  dictated  the  primitive  Church 
rule,*  that  a  Bishop,  however  well  qualified,  was  not  to  be  forced  by 
external  pressure  on  an  unwilling  people ;  if  there  be  any  spark  of  thai 
loftiness  of  mind  which  in  old  times  could  induce  such  a  prelate  as 

'  See  Gan.  Apoet.  35.  Cone.  Ancyr.  18.    Are  the  Churchmen  of  South  Africa 
to  be  denied  a  liberty  which  wms  eigoyed  in  Ada  under  the  Roman  Empire  ? 
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Gregory  Nazianzen  to  ''  quit  the  patriarch  throne  "  of  Ckmstantinople, 
and  retire  into  obscurity,  rather  than  remain  where  his  presence  engen- 
dered strife,^  then  Bishop  Colenso  is  not  likely,  tinder  any  present 
circumstances,  to  be  sent  back  to  a  diocese  where  he  is  met  by  such  a 
barrier  as  the  Declaration  adopted  almost  unanimously  at  the  Con- 
ference in  Pietermaritzburg  Cathedral  on  May  19th : — 

**  We  the  undersigned  clergy  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
^  England  being  satisfied  that  Dr.  Colenso  has  widely  departed  from 
^  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  has  been  righteously  deprired  of 
*'  his  office  by  the  Metropolitan,  hereby  declare  our  fixed  resolve  that 
*  we  will  no  longer  acknowledge  him  as  our  Bishop.'* 

Beyond  doubt,  a  diocese  is  not  created  for  its  Kshap  ;  but  the  Bishop 
for  the  diocese.  Far  better  that  the  diocese  of  Katal  should  be  main- 
tained for  some  years,  if  necessary,  in  the  same  abnormal  condition  in 
which  the  Church  in  North  America  struggled  on  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  Seabury,  than  that  the  arm  of  the  English  law  should  be  out- 
stretched to  do  yiolence  and  to  oppress,  or  that  a  Christian  Bishop 
should  step  forward  to  fasten  a  yoke  of  spiritual  goTemment  on  the 
necks  of  Christians  who  have  rejected  it  with  such  deep  and  dehbe- 
rate  abhorrence  as  these  terms  imply. 

Meantime,  is  anything  now  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  present 
spiritual  destitution  of  Natal  ?  Even  the  courageous  Prelate  who  has  jiut 
deposed  Bishop  Colenso  in  order  to  "  vindicate  the  foundation-doctrines 
of  our  common  Christian  hx\h  "  (such  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Duff,  p  40), 
s  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  ccmseeration  of  a 
new  Bishop,  which  he  contemplates  (p.  36).  And  the  mission  of 
additional  clergy  from  England  may  perhaps  be  obstructed  by  similar 
difficulties.  But  the  hindrances  to  the  application  of  both  these 
remedies,  and  specially  to  the  latter,  are  probably  only  temporaiy. 
Even  if  a  Bishop  be  denied,  clergymen  cannot  long  be  withheld.  The 
afi^cted  diocese  must  be  patient.    We  who  sympathize  with  it  must  be 

1  Gregory's  line'  of  conduct  was  not  singular  in  the  ancient  Church.  It  wtf 
precisely  what  bad  been  suggested  long  before  by  Clement  to  some  well-meaning 
agitator  in  the  Church  of  Corinth. 

'*Who  then  is  there  anxong  you  that  is  generous?  who  that  is  compassioiiate? 
who  that  is  filled  with  charity  ?  let  him  say, '  If  this  sedition  and  strife  and 
achism  be  on  my  account,  I  am  ready  to  depart,  ^to  go  away  whithersoeTer  f  * 
please ;  and  to  do  whatsoever  the  multitude  command  me ;  only  let  the  flock  of 
Christ  be  in  peace,  with  the  elders  that  are  set  oyer  it.*  He  that  shall  do  thi«» 
shall  obtain  to  himself  a  very  great  honour  in  Uie  Lord.  .  .' .  These  tldngs  th^ 
-  who  have  their  converpation  towards  Gk>d  not  to  be  repented  o^  both  have  dooe 
and  will  always  be  ready  to  do."-*CZefiieia  of  Rome  to  the  Corinikiam,  sect.  5t 
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patient. '  And  on  both  sides  we  must  be  prepared  in  mind  for  prompt 
action,  and  watchful  for  the  first  streak  of  light  from  on  High  which 
shall  tell  ns  that  the  clouds  are  parting,  and  that  the  time  is  come  for 
hb  to  go  forth,  ready  to  build  up  the  places  now  desolate,  and  to  fold 
the  sheep  that  are  straying  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

Before  leaving  the  Bishop's  Journal  we  feel  bound  to  lay  before  our 
readers  one  or  two  passages  which  bear  on  facts  that  are  misrepresented 
in  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  And  first  we  quote  from  page  110 
a  statement  which  will  engage  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  really 
earnest  and  impartial  in  contending  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Here 
is  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  own  statement  of  the  principle  on  which 
he  and  his  brother  Bishops  of  South  Africa  are  acting,  a  principle  which 
we  are  sure  must  eventually  triumph  over  the  legal  obstructions  which 
onr  highest  legal  authorities  seem  anxious  to  place  in  the  way. 

''  I  need  scarcely  assure  the  Church  that  the  struggle  would  bo  carried 
on,  under  whatever  disadvantages,  because  we  believe  that  to  allow 
Dr.  Colenso  to  resume  his  office  as  a  Bishop  of  this  Church,  would  simply 
be  to  betray  our  Lord,  and  to  destroy  the  Church.  We  dare  not  leave 
tbe  sheep  of  Christ's  fold  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf,  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  unbeliever.  We  should  feel  constrained,  in  faithfulness  to  our 
Master,  to  appoint  another  pastor  to  watch  over  the  flock.  Every  portion 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  not  only  a  right  to  do  this,  but  is  bound  to 
do  it.  The  law  of  man  does  not  give  it  the  right,  nor  can  it  take  it  away. 
The  Church  cannot  part  with  her  right,  or  abandon  her  responsibilities  in 
such  a  matter,  without  being  unfaithful  to  her  Lord.  '  His  bishopric  let 
another  take,'  is  to  be  her  rule  in  every  age,  if  any  should  *  by  trans- 
gression fall.'  For  courts,  or  other  powers  of  the  world,  to  deny  her 
rights  in  this  matter,  would  be  to  persecute.  To  say  that  wo  must 
receive  back  again  an  unbeliever,  because  the  Crown  had  not  the  power 
to  ^ve  the  Church  legal  jurisdiction  over  him,  which  it  has  sought  to 
give,  would  be  to  subject  us  to  grievous  wrong.  We  could  not  for  a 
moment  bow  to  such  a  decision.  Be  it  that  we  are  without  legal  powers. 
We  are  then  only  in  the  same  condition  as  other  I'eligious  bodies.  The 
Privy  Council  has  itself  affirmed  that  if  we  are  in  no  better,  we  are  in  no  worse 
position  than  they.  We  have,  therefore,  as  much  right  to  put  in  force  our 
discipline  as  the  Wesleyans  have,  and  they  can  deprive  their  officers.  We 
aak  for  no  more  liberty  than  they  enjoy.  We  will  not  be  content  with 
less.  For  the  exercise  of  this,  we  have  our  Lord's  authority  and  commb- 
aion.     We  need  no  higher." 

•  And  here,  to  turn  to  another  subject^  is  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's 
(onching  and  eloquent  reply  to  the  imputation  of  a  covert  design  on  his 
part  to  form  in  AMca  a  separate  Church  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Describing  a  speech  which  he  made  at  D'Urban  in  reply  to  Bishop 
Golenso's  Pastoral,  Bishop  Gray  says : — 
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'<  He  sayS) '  I  have  always  remaied  the  notion  of  aepantiott  from  tiie* 
National  Churdi,  on  which  the  Metropolitan  has  80  l<mg  been  inaisdiig.' 
Such  language  was  simply  intended  to  appeal  to  their  prejodioeB.  I 
entirely  repudiate  so  gross  an  imputadon.  I  was  a  Bishop's  son.  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  whidi  I 
dearly  loved  as  the  purest  and  truest  Church  on  earth.  I  had  ministered 
at  her  altars.  It  was  against  my  wiU  that  I  came  out  to  Africa ;  until 
called  to  go  forth,  I  had  never  felt  any  inclination  for  foreign  work,  bat 
wished  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  my  mother  Church,  and  therefore 
declined,  until  summoned  a  second  time  by  Archbishop  Howlej,  new  widi 
Qod.  I  entered  to-day  on  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  episcopate,  and  fblk 
it  hard  that,  after  spending  seventeen  years  of  great  toil,  and  many  anxie- 
ties in  endeavouring  to  extend  our  Church  in  Africa,  I  should  have  been 
publicly  charged — by  one  who  would  not  have  ventured  to  make  that 
charge  in  my  presence,  and  had  never  hinted  at  it  in  all  our  intercourse, 
which  on  my  part  had  always  been  confidential  and  brotherly — wiUi  a 
long-cherished  desire  to  separate  the  Church  in  this  laud  from  the  Church 
of  England.  Such  a  desire  never  found  entrance  into  my  mind.  I 
entirely  denied  and  repudiated  the  imputation.  I  would  frankly  tell  them 
what  my  views  were,  which  I  had  never  concealed.  We  were  one  with 
the  Church  of  England  in  faith,  in  discipline,  in  communion.  We  were 
the  same  Church,  and  I  trusted  might  ever  remain  such,  neither  of  us 
falling  away  from  the  one  true  faith ;  but  the  Church  in  England  was 
*  established,'  while  here  the  Church  was  not  'established.*  The  highest 
court  of  law  had  declared  that  we  were  a  purely  voluntary  religious  asfto- 
ciation  ;  that,  consequently,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  which 
established  the  Church  in  England,  i.e.  with  the  Statute  law,  or  with  Civil 
courts.  With  these  we  had  absolutely  no  concern.  With  all  that  the 
Church  herself  has  ruled  wc  were  absolutely  one. 

Most  of  our  present  difficulties  and  misconceptions  arose  from  the  trans- 
ition state  in  which  we  were,  from  the  transplanting  of  a  branch  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  to  a  country  where  it  was  not  established. 
As  to  titles.  Churches  had  in  all  ages  been  designated  by  the  countries  to 
which  they  went.  The  Churches  of  Eome,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  were  called 
in  apostolic  days  by  the  names  of  those  places,  while  they  were  absolutely 
one  Church  with  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem — the  one  Church  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world.  So  in  our  day ;  we  had  Churches  in  all 
parts  of  our  dominions,  one  in  faith  and  communion  with  the  mother  Church 
in  England.  They  did  not  cease  to  be  one  Church  with  her,  because 
their  titles  might  be  taken  from  Australia,  or  India,  or  Canada,  or  South 
Africa." 

Besides  Dr.  Colenso,  others,  whose  personal  piety  will  always  com- 
mand respect  even  where  their  judgment  is  regarded  as  enoneoos^ 
have  given  currency  to  another  imputation,  which  the  Biahop  meet^ 
thus : — 

On  the  other  point  on  which  Dr.  Colenso  had  sought  to  mislead  them,  E^ 
would  also  say  a  word.    He  had  claimed  for  himself  that  ho  was  the  ropre— 
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sentatire  of  the  principles  of  the  Keformation,  while  I  was  seeking  to 
impose  upon  them  a  *  system  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,' — the  '  yoke  of 
ecclesiastical  trttdition,'--depriving  them  of  the  liberty  which  *  the  blood 
of  the  Keformers '  had  won  for  them.  "WTiot  were  the  facts?  I  had  read 
history  amiss  if  the  Keformers  had  not  held  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of 
Gk>dy  and  the  Rule  of  Faith  ;  if  they  had  not  held  the  Creeds  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  written  Word,  because  they  were  what  the  Church 
taught  and  held  to  be  such  fi'om  the  beginning ;  if  they  had  not  fought  for 
primitive^  apostolic,  catholic  truth,  and  rejected  the  corruptions  of  Home 
because  they  were  incrustations  on,  and  additions  to,  the  primitive  Faith. 
Our  Eeformers  always  referred  back  to  the  first  ages  as  teaching  what  true 
Christianity  was. 

**  But  what  were  the  views  of  their  late  Bishop,  who  put  himself  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  Eeformation  ?  That  the  Bible  is  not  God's  Word 
— that  the  Creeds  are  old  worn-out  documents ;  mere  '  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions,'— that  we  are  '  steadily  advancing,'  under  God's  guidance,  into 
greater  liberty  and  light  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  enjoyed — ^that  we  may 
believe  that  the  old  traditionary  system  has  been,  like  the  Jewish  before  it, 
our  schoolmaster  by  God's  appointment  to  bring  us  to  Christ — ^to  the  Christ 
which  is  to  be. 

"  This  is  to  be  our  new  religion,  according  to  Dr.  Colenso.  Not  the 
Christ  of  history — ^not  feith  in  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever — not  in  Him  who  was,  and  is,  our  Incarnate  God  ;  but  in  a  new 
Christ — the  creation  and  fabrication  of  our  own  mind  aud  intellect.  His 
teaching  was  an  entire  departure  from  what  had  ever  been  held  to  be  the 
Christian  Faith,  from  the  beginning  until  now." 
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The  cloud  of  uncertainty  which  still  hangs  about  the  prospect  of  a 
general  and  permanent  peace  with  the  natives  in  New  Zealand  need 
not  deter  us  from  presuming  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  contem- 
plating the  conditions  of  a  future  spiritual  can^paign  in  this  missionary 
battle-field  with  the  bloodless  arms  of  truth,  of  meekness,  and  right- 
eousness. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  flowing  tide  of  success  which 
attended  the  first  efforts  of  the  missionaries  among  the  then  savage  and 
cannibal  aborigines  of  these  islands  should,  in  accordance  with  an 
almost  universal  law  of  religious  progress  and  reaction,  have  at  a 
certain  stage  met  with  a  temporary  reversal.  The  ebb  had  set  in  some 
time  before  the  late  lamentable  outbreak  into  open  disaffection,  and 
actual  hostilities  must  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  inter- 
posed an  effectual  check  upon  the  work  of  evangelization.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  insurgent  Maories  consisted  of 
professing  members  of  our  Church,  who  were  supposed  at  one  timo 
to  be  under  unusually  strict  subordination  to  ecclesiastical  authority 
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•   ■ 

a&id  influence.     It  is  evident  that  neither  this  power  nor  a  sense  of 
Christian  brotherhood  with  the  English  settlors,  had  any  longer  a  suffi- 
cient practical  force  to  restrain  them  from  having  recourse  to  arms  in 
vindication  of  their  alleged  rights.     There  is  nothing,  we  repeat^  sur- 
prising or  singular  in  this  result ;  nor  does  it  reflect  in  any  special  way 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  Church's  Mission.   It  is  no  more  strange  or 
peculiar  than  to  find  European  nations  of  the  same  religious  commu- 
nion going  to  war  with  each  other  on  some  purely  political  pretext^  or 
confederate  States  of  peoples  speaking  the  same  language  and  closely 
related  by  blood,  yet  severally  asserting  their  respective  interests  and 
independence  by  a  brutal  appeal  to  the  rifle  and  the  sword.     It  proves 
nothing,  in  short,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  universal  experience, 
that  masses  of  Christian  people  are  seldom  or  never  actuated  by  the 
highest  and  purest  motives  suggested  by  their  religion.     It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blame  of  necessitating  hostilities  between 
the  races  is  not,  even  in  the  colony  itself  very  generally  attributed  to 
the  insurgent  tribes.    The  English  settlers,  by  their  representatives  and 
local  governors,  must  bear  their  fair  share  of  imputed  culpability  in 
the  alleged  wrong,  injustice,  or  misunderstanding  which  furnished  the 
original  casiLs  belli,     Nor  are   there  wanting  very  distinct   traits  of 
Christian  influence  in  the  conduct  of  both  the  hostile  and  the  friendly 
natives  during  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     In  districts  where  the 
Missionary  authority  was  directly  exercised,  the  proofe  of  this  influence 
were  displayed  most  evidently.     At  Otaki,  for  instance,  where  Arch- 
deacon Hadfield  has  for  many  years  so  ably  presided  over  the  working 
of  the  native  college,  the  local  tribes,  though  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  strongest  temptations  to  disloyalty,  have  remained  perfectly 
undisturbed.   At  Wanganui  agairi,  the  station  of  one  of  the  oldest  Mis- 
sionarios,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  interesting  volume  Te  ika  a 
Maui,  an  attempted  attack  upon  the  English  settlement  by  some  of 
the  disafiected  Maories  further  up  the  river,  was  effectually  repelled  by 
the  unaided  resistance  of  friendly  natives  on  the  spot     And  even  at 
Tauranga,  the  scene  of  the  second  outbreak  and  of  our  own  unfortu- 
nate military  reverses,  where  the  defeated  insurgents  have  at  length 
succumbed,  their   careful  training  in  past  years,  under,  we  believe, 
Bishop  Williams  of  Waiapu  and  Archdeacon  Brown,  has  borne  its 
fruit  in  the  singularly  Christianlike  humanity  and  abstinence  from  all 
savage  and  iieathenish  acts  of  cruelty  which  distinguished  their  con- 
duct in  the  war,  and  which  earned  for  them  the  praises  and  merciful 
consideration  of  Governor  Grey  in  the  liberal  terms  of  peace  imposed 
by  him  after  the  unconditional  surrender  of  their  arms. 
.  There  is  jcvery  reason  to  believe  and  hope  that  the  complete  subjugs- 
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tion  6f  this  powerful  tribe  And  their  merciful  treatment  in  the  matter, 
of  confiscated  lands,  contain  the  sure  promise  of  a  settled  and  general 
peace.  If  so,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  the  late  disturbances  may 
have  acted,  in  God's  good  providence,  as  a  thunderstorm  which  clears 
the  air  and  puts  it  in  a  healthier  state,  and  may  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  establishment  of  more  thoroughly  Christian  relations 
between  the  races,  and  for  the  spiritual  edification  and  advancement  of 
both.  We  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  opportunity  which  seems  to 
be  offered  for  renewed  and  increased  missionary  efforts  in  tins  direction 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  wasted  by  responsible  Churchmen  on  the 
spot,  nor,  we  would  emphatically  add,  by  the  religious  societies  and 
other  abettors  of  Church  Missions  in  this  country.  A  critical  juncture 
like  the  present  is  surely  the  least  propitious  season  for  withdrawing 
any  portion  of  that  extraneous  aid  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
supplement  the  local  resources,  and  of  which  none  but  those  experi- 
mentally acquainted  with  Colonial  apathy  in  Church  matters  can  fully 
appreciate  the  benefit.  That  the  importance  of  the  crisis  for  cherish- 
ing newly  awakened  zeal  and  reinvigorated  energy,  and  perhaps  for 
originating  some  weU-devised  reorganization  of  the  available  missionary 
appliances,  will  not  and  has  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of  minds  best 
qualified  to  form  a  wise  judgment  on  the  subject,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Bishop  Selwyn's  own  assurance.  In  his  opening  address, 
as  President,  to  the  Diocesan  Synod  held  at  Auckland  in  April  last,. 
he  laid  great  stress  on  the  emergency  which  was  openuig  upon  the 
New  Zealand  Church  in  the  anticipated  suspension  of  hostilities  : — 

"  The  restoration  of  peace  will  naturally  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  our 
duties.  We  shall  have  to  undertake  in  earnest  the  education  of  the 
native  youth,  who,  when  the  dream  of  a  separate  nationality  shall  have 
passed  away,  will  accept  more  freely  the  offer  w^hich  has  been  always 
made  them  by  the  Church,  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  them  to 
take  their  part  in  the  Institutions  of  the  country  which  God  has  given  to 
them  and  to  us  for  our  joint  inheritance.  The  same  blessing  of  God  which 
has  already  supplied  us  with  ten  native  clergymen,  will  raise  up  also  fitting 
agents  from  among  the  same  race,  in  every  other  department  of  our  social 
system.  Though  I  have  to  report  that  our  native  schools,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Waimate  and  St.  Stephen's,  have  been  suspended  during 
the  war,  yet  I  trust  to  the  overruling  providence  of  God  to  raise  them  up 
again,  in  greater  vigour  and  eflSciency  than  before. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  may  expect  a  great  increase  of  the  number 
of  our  English  settlements.  What  has  taken  place  so  extensively  in  the 
northern  district  by  peaceable  methods,  will  bo  brought  about  in  the 
southern  division  by  military  operations.  In  whatever  way  the  land  may 
have  been  acquired,  the  same  duty  will  fall  upon  the  Church  of  watching 
over  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  who  occupy  it.     Political  doubts  and 
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difficulties  remain  but  for  a  timo,  but  the  work  of  the  Church  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  eternity.  I  draw  jour  attention  to  the  sul^ect  of  the  minis- 
terial care  of  the  new  settlementSi  but  without  being  able  to  suggest  a 
remedy." 

It  is  observable  that  the  good  Primate,  in  this  passage  of  bis 
address,  expresses  as  much  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
English  settlers  in  the  event  of  restored  peace,  as  for  those  of  the 
native  tribes.  Not  only  may  a  large  influx  of  new  immigrants  be 
expected  on  the  opening  up  of  the  confiscated  lands  and  their 
disposal,  on  advantageous  terms,  to  persons  willing  to  occupy  them  by 
a  sort  of  military  tenure,  but  the  previously  inadequate  provision  of 
Church  ministrations  for  families  scattered  in  the  "  bush  "  stations, 
has  been  subject  to  just  the  same  drawbacks  and  difficulties  as  the 
missionary  work  among  the  Maories  during  the  distractiona  and  on- 
settledness  of  the  late  disturbances.  Owing  to  this  and  other  kindred 
causes  arising  out  of  the  war,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Church  extension 
in  New  Zealand,  sirice  its  subdivision  five  years  ago  into  five  dioceses^ 
and  the  establishment  of  Synodical  action,  has  not  kept  jmce  with  the 
expectation  created  at  the  time  by  these  important  changes.  Even  as 
regards  the  dioceses  most  distantly  removed  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
least  affected  by  its  immediate  obstructions,  the  recent  accounts  of 
Churcli  matters  which  have  reached  this  country  have  been  more  than 
commonly  disheartening.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  sadder  teetimonj 
to  the  prevailing  apathy  of  professing  Churchmen  in  a  colony,  or  one 
more  pathetically  expressed,  than  the  parting  address  of  the  excellent 
liishop  of  Nelson  to  his  diocesan  Synod,  on  announcing  the  lamentable 
necessity  of  his  retirement  from  Episcopal  work  owing  to  the  complete 
breakdown  of  his  health  under  the  wear  and  tear  and  incessant  anxieties 
of  liis  sacred  office.  During  the  last  five  years,  the  whole  period  of 
his  occupying  the  see,  he  has  devoted,  it  appears,  the  entire  amount  of 
his  official  revenue  to  the  ordinary  Church  expenses  of  the  diocese, 
besides  munificent  benefactions  to  the  same  purpose  from  his  private 
resources,  in  the  vain  hope  of  exciting  a  generous  response  on  the  part 
of  the  so-called  "  faithful  laity,"  who  by  the  Synodical  constitution  have 
been  admitted  to  so  large  a  share  in  the  management  of  Church  affairs. 
Neither  his  admirable  example,  nor  a  due  appreciation  of  their  own 
uncustomary  privileges,  appear  to  have  effected  in  any  sensible  degree 
the  desired  impression.  In  the  diocese  of  Christ  Church,  in  which 
scarcely  a  Maori  is  to  be  found,  enormous  and  unexpected  difficulties 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  adequate  Church  extension  by  the  sudden 
irruption  of  many  thousands  of  the  roughest  class  of  immigrants  to 
the  Otago  "  diggings,"  and  of  others  to  the  new  settiemont  of  South- 
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And.  This  dlffioalty  no  doubt  will  be  very  materially  abated  by  the 
:reation  of  the  proposed  new  see,  towards  which  the  Society  for  PrO" 
m/oting  Christian  Knowledge  has  so  handsomely  and  (notwithstanding 
the  habitual  lukewarmness  of  Colonial  Churchmen, — ^rather  all  the 
more  strongly  on  that  account),  we  are  persuaded,  most  wisely  contri- 
buted £1,000.  We  trust  that  with  a  corresponding  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  local 
sources,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  raising  the  remainder  of  the 
necessary  fund.  But  eyen  in  Christ  Church  itself,  the  city  of  the 
Canterbury  Settlement,  there  is  a  complaint  of  the  same  characteristic 
supineness  on  the  part  of  the  Church  laity.  A  layman,  himself  there 
resident^  expressly  attributes  this  stagnation  in  local  Church  matters  to 
the  hindrances  interposed  by  the  oyer- intricate  complication  of  the 
Synodal  organization.  Writing  to  the  Press,  a  professedly  Church- 
paper,  on  June  24th  last,  he  says  : — 

**  The  Bishops  and  Clergy,  by  seeking  the  co-operation  of  a  careless 
laity,  have  discouraged  themselves,  and  shut  themselves  out  from  taking 
things  into  timr  own  hands,  and  managing  them  hy  tJie  rule  they  were 
pracli^d  in  at  home  ;  while  the  said  laity  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  give 
their  minds  to  questions  of  Church  management  and  Church  progress, 
holding  such  matters  fit  only  for  priests  and  women.  We  English 
Ohorehmen,  in  short,  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  have  everything 
done  for  us,  that  we  are  very  slow  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
Colonial  Church  we  have  everything  to  do  ourselves." 

Nor,  so  far  as  our  information  justifies  us  in  forming  an  opinion,  is 
there  at  all  a  more  hopeful  progress  in  the  dioceses  further  North. 
Their  advancement  at  least  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the  increase 
of  population.  This  result  no  doubt  has  been  principally  owing  to  the 
impediments  occasioned  by  the  war.  Among  other  disastrous  conse- 
quences was  the  almost  necessary  collision  of  sentiment  on  the  subject 
between  the  clergy  and  the  mass  of  settlers.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
in  ibis  country  how  bitter  and  intense  has  been  the  indignation  of 
the  latter  against  the  former,  because  of  the  natural  indulgence  of  the 
missionary  towards  the  people  of  his  flock,  and  his  honest  protest 
against  the  selfishness  and  injustice  of  the  anti-Maori  policy  of  the 
local  Government.  But  over  and  above  these,  we  hope,  temporary 
embarrassments,  it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard  the  miserable 
lassitude  of  average  Colonial  Churchmanship  attributed  to  the  causes 
lefSerred  to  by  the  layman  above  quoted.  Many  of  the  best  friends  of 
the  Colonial  Church,  who  generally  were  favourable  to  the  movement 
for  Synodical  action,  and  longed  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  laity 
in  Church  matters,  yet  had  their  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  probable 
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success  of  that  measure  in  effecting  the  desired  object  The  theory 
seemed  built,  they  thought,  on  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  ordmaij 
Colonial  layman.  Under  the  old  system,  the  Bishop  had  the  power 
of  picking  out  the  choicest  flower  of  tried  and  earnest  Churchmen 
within  his  reach,  and  through  them,  by  their  earnest  co-ojieration,  of 
getting  at  and  stirring  up  others  less  zealously  inclined.  The  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  representation  by  election  of  lay  delegates  has,  we  under- 
stand, hitherto  not  only  proved  utterly  futile  and  unpractical  for 
this  purpose,  but  also  excluded  and  repelled  many  of  the  best 
disposed  among  the  laity,  willing  to  render  tlieir  heartiest  ser- 
vices in  a  more  informal  way.  A  still  more  impracticable  difficulty 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  purely  voluntary  system  which  was 
among  the  first  fruits  of  the  Synodical  legislation.  In  one  or  more 
'of  the  dioceses  of  New  Zealand,  the  pastor  of  every  congregation  is  by 
law  of  Synod  both  elected  by  the  pewholders  and  practically  at  their 
mercy  for  the  payment  of  his  stipend.  Such  a  system  cannot  well  but 
operate  to  the  repulsion  and  deterioration  of  the  clergy,  and  be  a  most 
effectual  impediment  to  Church  extension.  Under  the  system  pre- 
viously existing,  a  much  more  healthy  relationship  was  established 
between  the  pastor  and  his  flock.  A  central  sustentation  fund  was 
created  in  each  Archdeaconry  from  the  joint  contributions  of  Churcb- 
men  extending  throughout  that  area,  and  administered  by  a  central 
board  ;  the  Clergy  being  appointed  to  each  church  and  district  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Bishop,  and  receiving  a  fixed  stipend  according  to  a 
certain  scale.  One  immediate  beneficial  consequence  of  this  secured 
independence  of  the  clergy,  was  their  liberty  to  extend  their  labours 
in  a  more  irregular  missionary  way  beyond  the  few  members  of  the 
peculiar  congregation,  to  whom  they  looked  not  for  their  necessary 
maintenance.  The  mere  parochial  system,  whatever  may  be  its  merits 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  an  old-established  country,  is  wholly  in- 
sufficient for  the  sparse  and  scattered  population  of  a  newly  settled 
colony.  But  the  Bishops  hitherto  have  been  almost  the  only 
itinerating  clergy ;  and  this  necessarily  with  angels'  visits,  very  few 
and  far  between.  A  movement  for  more  systematic  missionary  work 
among  the  stations  in  the  bush  has,  we  believe,  been  lately  set  on  foot^ 
or  at  least  projected,  in  the  diocese  of  Christ  Church.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  find  the  plan  extensively  adopted  in  the  other  dioceses  of  KeW 
Zealand.  It  is  evidently  the  only  feasible  plan  of  ministering  to  a 
scattered  and  migratory  population,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding at  the  same  time  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  both  races.  The 
prospect  of  restored  peace  is  providentially  a  fitting  opportunity  fot 
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▼entaring  new  projects  ;  we  commend  this  as  one  especially  demanded 
by  the  ciicmnstances  of  the  present  crisis.  The  main  difficulty,  of 
coorsey  as  in  all  missionary  work,  is  to  find  the  money  and  the  men. 
But  we  cannot  doubt^  if  sufficient  funds  for  a  fair  clerical  maintenance 
are  forthcoming,  and  are  coupled  with  conditions  which  will  not  repel 
independent  and  educated  minds,  a  staff  of  suitable  clergymen  would 
soon  be  found  willingly  to  offer  themselves  for  an  enterprise  so  stirring 
and  attractive. 


(JTomsponHence,  Bocuments,  Src. 

AMEKICAK  MISSIONS :  YEARLY  REPORT. 

Tub  American  "  Board  of  Missions  "  held  its  annual  meeting  in  October 
last,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Report  of  the  Domestic  Committee  stated  that  the  receipts  were  this 
year  $66,581  a  larger  sum  than  in  any  previous  year.  .  The  number  of 
contributmg  parishes  has  increased  from  744  to  771.  A  detailed  view  of 
the  mission  work  was  given,  from  which  everything  appears  to  be  in  an 
encouraging  position,  except  as  to  the  states  and  territories  which  have  been 
tbe  seat  of  war ;  and  there  the  devastation  and  ruin  are  melancholy.  The 
two  Missionary  Bishops  both  have  more  to  do  than  they  can  attend  to. 

The  Foreign  Committee's  Report  stated  that  the  receipts  were  $76,847, 
an  increase  over  last  year,  and  only  $8,542  less  than  in  1860,  when  there 
was  peace,  and  contributions  came  in  from  every  diocese  in  the  land. 
We  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  the  Reports : — 
Gbbsce. — ^The  Mission  schools  of  Athens  continue  to  prosper,  with 
unabated  numbers  and  usefulness. 

Africa. — ^The  accession  of  numbers  to  this  Mission  has  been  very 
cheering  to  Bishop  Payne,  who  is  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  <^ 
aervice  in  Africa.  Bebides  himself,  there  are  now  six  white  clergymen 
and  five  sisters ;  four  coloured  clergymen  and  seventeen  native  teachers. 
Mr.  Auer  has  received  temporary  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  establish,  at 
Oanibier,  a  missionary  training  school ;  besides  which  a  training  school  of 
kigh  character,  for  native  clergy,  is  to  be  established  in  Africa.  A  war 
that  has  lately  broken  out  among  the  coast  tribes  has  somewhat  interrupted 
the  Mission  work.  On  Whitsunday  eleven  persons  were  baptized  in  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Cape  Palmas, — a  larger  number  of  natives  than  were  ever 
before  baptized  in  the  Mission  at  one  time.  As  to  the  organization  of  a 
19'ational  Church  in*  Liberia,  the  Committee  take  the  ground  that  if  the 
Ldberians  will  be  independent,  they  may  support  themselves.  There  had 
been  seventy-eight  baptisms  (forty-nine  being  adults)  ;  fifteen  persons 
eonfirmed ;  and  there  were  now  168  colonists  and  148  natives  on  the  list 
of  communicants.  A  missionary  schooner  had  been  promised  to  the 
Bishop,  in  which  he  could  more  conveniently  make  his  visitations  up  and 
down  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  coast. 
NO.   CCX.  N  N 
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China. — ^The  Mission  has  suffered  moet  giieyioualy  from  the  death  of 
Bishop  Boone,  Mrs.  Boone,  and  Miss  Jones.  There  are  now  but  fiye 
clergymen  (one  of  whom  is  a  native),  two  hulies,  and  one  native  candidate 
for  Orders.  The  native  clergyman  has  been  ordained  priest  The  girls' 
boardiDg-school  has  been  broken  up.  Ten  day  schools  have  been  maintained 
in  Shanghai.  Mr.  Schereschewski  is  still  at  work  in  Pekin,  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  translating  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  into  Mandarin.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Williams  is  engaged  in  the  preparatory  work  in  Japan.  He  is 
the  minister  of  the  first  Protestant  Church  ever  erected  in  Japan.  It  is  at 
Nagasaki,  and  was  built  by  the  foreign  residents. 

Duriug  the  whole  period  of  the  Chinese  Missions  (1846  to  1864),  there 
have  been  148  baptized,  16  being  infants ;  of  these,  52  died,  27  were  not 
now  in  communion,  3  were  absent,  15  were  yet  children,  and  51  were  at  pre- 
sent in  communion.  During  the  year,  6  adults  and  2  children  had  been 
baptized.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  schooLi  was  159.  One  school 
for  boys  was  entirely  supported  by  a  native  member  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  Domestic  Missions,  we  are  at  present  able  only  to  quote  from 
the  Report  sent  in  by  Bishop  Talbot,  of  the  "  North- West"  He  hu 
visited  the  Mormon  Republic,  but  there  was  no  enooura^g  prospect  jet 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  No  Mormon  was  allowed  to  rent  his  boose  for  oar 
services,  and  the  laws  against  out-door  preaching  are  so  severe  that  it  wu 
impracticable  to  resort  to  that  mode.  In  Nevada,  on  die  contrary,  where 
eighteen  months  ago  there  was  not  one  clergyman,  there  are  now  four. 
In  one  of  his  journeys  Bishop  Talbot  was  compelled  by  the  disoouitesj  of 
passengers  inside  a  stage-coach,  to  sit  on  the  outside  (though  thare  was 
room  enough  inside)  for  forty-eight  hours  consecutively,  during  the  whole 
of  which  a  cold  snow-storm  was  raging.  At  another  time  his  only  place 
for  sleeping  was  on  the  floor  of  a  bar-room.  On  another  journey  the 
thermometer  was  17^  below  zero  and  his  hands  and  feet  were  somewhat 
frosted.  The  last  visitation  of  this  Apostolic  man  lasted  from  May  to 
December,  when  he  journeyed  7000  miles,  all  either  on  horsebadL  or  in 
uncomfortable  coaches.  Of  this,  he  says  in  his  report,  he  does  not  oompkin : 
but  that  it  was  high  time  there  should  be  an  increase  of  the  Missionaij 
Episcopate.  It  was  impossible  that  so  vast  a  field  should  be  properlj 
administered  by  any  one  man.  There  should  be  such  an  increase  of 
Bishops  as  would  give  the  Church  the  full  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
Order.  His  jurisdiction  would  make  200  States  as  large  as  Connecticut, 
and  if  population  should  increase  to  the  standard  of  Connecticut,  tha« 
ought  to  be  in  that  vast  region  200  Bishops  and  25,000  priests  and  deacons. 
A  large  part  of  it,  indeed,  never  would  bear  a  dense  population.  But  in 
parts  the  population  was  numerous  already,  25,000  to  30,000  being  in 
Montana  alone.  Some  of  the  points  occupied  by  the  Church  were  2000 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  His  jurisdiction  extended  not  only  aD  the 
way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  1,200  miles  beyond.  In  one  of  his 
journeys  it  took  the  whole  day  to  make  fifty  miles.  In  another  he  was 
stopped  by  snow-drifts  ten  feet  high.  For  eight  months  together  he  had 
not  seen  his  wife,  having  been  in  Uiat  time  in  perils  among  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  wilderness.    The  summary  of  his  acts  was  as  follows:^ 
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Baptmd^S;  confirmed,  64;  funerals,  6;  ordinations,  3 ;   churches  con- 
secrated, 2 ;  candidates  for  orders,  4 ;  canonically  resident  clergy,  15. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Clarkson  it  was  resolved  that  the  Missionary  work 
among  the  Scandinavians  be  recognised  by  the  Board,  and  that  a  committee 
of  five  (the  Bishop  of  Illinois  to  be  one)  be  appointed  to  lay  before  the  next 
Board  such  information  on  the  subject  as  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Church,  The  other  members  appointed  were  Drs.  Clarkson  and  Ashley, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Helfenstein,  and  Mr.  Welsh. 


THE  UNTIVEESITIES'  MISSION  TO  CENTRAL  AFKICA. 

The  last  "  Occasional  Paper"  of  the  Mission  to  Central  Africa  carried  on 
the  history  of  the  enterpi-ise  fi-om  the  point  at  which  we  left  it  last  year. 

Bishop  Tozer,  after  visiting  on  his  arrival  Chibisas  and  the  suiviving 
Missionaries  there,  also  the  site  of  Bishop  Mackenzie's  grave — which  he 
found,  surmounted  by  its  rough  tall  cross,  hidden  in  the  thicket,  and  un- 
disturbed— joined  Dr.  Steere  in  an  expedition  to  explore  Morambala, 
with  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  this  mountain — near  the  confluence  of 
the  Shire  and  Zambesi — would  be  a  more  salubrious  and  suitable  spot  for 
the  Mission. 

Aft.er  reaching  and  examining  this  mountain,  the  Bishop  and  Mission 
party  held  a  consultation  as  to  whether  they  should  for  the  future  remove 
to  it  or  not.  Messrs.  Procter,  Rowley,  and  Waller  all  agreed  in  wishing 
the  Mission  to  be  reorganized  on  Mount  M'bami's,  some  twenty  miles  on  the 
road  to  Magomero  from  Chibisas.  They  acknowledged  the  difficulties  which 
existed,  but  they  felt  deeply  the  abandonment  of  a  locality  which  was 
originally  selected  for  the  Mission,  and  wished  chivalrously  to  maintain 
the  origuial  programme,  especially  as  tliey  were  loth  to  abandon  above  a 
hundred  people  who  had  been  living  under  their  protection  for  the  past 
two  years.  Bishop  Tozer  urged,  on  the  contrary,  *'  Granting  that  some 
such  ^te  as  M'bami's  is  suitable  on  the  score  of  health, — which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  experience  only  can  decide,  and  such  experience  as  we 
poflsess  is  not  wholly  fiEivourable  to  such  a  supposition, — yet  the  other 
requisite,  viz.,  resources,  is  wanting.  War  and  famine  combined  have 
reduced  a  populous  and  fruitful  country  to  a  waste ;  95  per  cent,  of  the 
farmer  inhabitants  have  disappeared  ;  the  Manganja  are  wholly  extinct  in 
that  part  of  the  Shire  Valley,  and  the  Ajawa  alone  remain.  How  far 
this  tribe  may  be  expected  to  look  favourably  on  any  advances  from  us 
may  be  doubted,  after  the  painftil  collisions  which  have  already  taken 
place." 

Bishop  Tozer  having  eventually  decided  to  remove  the  Mission  to 
Morambala,  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Steere,  Mr.  Drayton,  Sivil,  Kalla- 
way,  and  Blair  should  set  out  at  once  and  commence  building ;  whilst  he 
himself  stayed  a  short  time  with  Mr.  Procter  at  Mazar.  Dr.  Steere  and 
his  party  started  on  July  20th,  and  on  landing  at  Morambala,  at  once 
sent  the  canoes  up  the  river  to  assist  in  the  removal  from  Chibisas. 

This  decision,  though  involving  the  immediate  dispersion  of  the  little 
community  for  which  the  Missionaries  had  laboured  and  suffered  so  much, 
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caused  less  sorrow  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  inasmuch  as  in(»t 
of  the  married  people  had  ah*eady  decided  against  going  into  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Portuguese,  fearing  lest  they  should  be 
ultimately  left  there.  There  were,  however,  a  few  of  the  most  helpless  or 
iiitii'm  of  the  women  and  children,  numbering  thii*teen  in  all,  for  whose 
maintenance  Mr.  Waller  felt  bound  to  provide  until  they  could  be  remo?ed 
from  the  country.  This  unhappily  led  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  the  Bishop,  which  residted  in  Mr.  Waller  resigning  the  office  of 
lay-superintendent  of  the  Mission,  and  personally  taking  charge  of  them 
until  they  could  be  removed  from  the  country.  Mr.  Rowley,  we  maj 
here  observe,  w^as  at  this  time  compelled  to  take  permanent  leave  of  tbe 
Mission,  owing  to  his  ill  health. 

The  Bishop  was  induced  to  set  out  the  sooner  from  Mazar  to  join  the 
party  at  Morambala,  in  consequence  of  news  having  reached  him  of  the 
sickness  of  several  of  their  number.  He  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  way  of  life  which,  after  getting  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  found 
pursued  by  the  Missionaries  perched  up  there  in  huta  on  a  small  table- 
land which  was  covered  very  often  with  mist  the  whole  day : — 

"  Our  usual  day  is  divided  somewhat  as  follows : — Rise  at  6.30,  break- 
ast  7.0,  Service  7.30,  work  from  8  to  12.30,  dinner.  School  from  2  to  3, 
work  again  until  tea  at  5.30,  service  at  7.  When  our  chapel  is 
finished,  we  shall  begin  with  the  service  at  6.30,  and  in  a  little  time  1 
hope  to  make  room  for  a  morning  school  in  addition  to  the  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  but  much  order  or  arrangement  has  been  as  yet  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  shake  into  our  places.  The 
boys  who  have  joined  us  from  Chibisas  are  twenty-five  in  number.  A 
good  many  of  them  are  in  Drayton's  hands,  on  account  of  large  sores  in  tbe 
legs  and  back,  and  for  these  we  have  provided  a  separate  hut,  immediatelj 
under  Drayton's  cai*e.  I  have  every  comfort  in  those  who  accompanied 
me  from  England,  as  well  as  in  Blair  and  Adams,  who  now  are  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  onginal  mission  paity.  Of  course  the  first  settle- 
ment on  a  wild  mountain  (of  thirty-four  persons,  young  and  old),  amidst 
occasionally  very  uncomfortable  weather,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
much  privation  and  hardship.  But  all  has  been  borne  with  true  Christian 
patience  and  cheerftilness.  Our  carpenter  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  just 
the  sort  of  workman  that  we  wanted.  Harrison,  who  acts  as  cook,  Ut? 
every  member  of  the  Mission  under  heavy  obligations  to  him.  He  and 
Tom  Sivil  are  both  very  great  helps  and  comforts  to  me.  Mr.  Drajton 
acta  as  our  medical  man,  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  practitioner.  1 
cannot  speak  as  yet  very  favourably  of  our  genersd  health :  I  fear  the 
mist  and  the  great  and  sudden  alterations  of  temperature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  seems  all  that  we  could  wish,  and  such  parta  of  the  mountain 
as  we  have  explored  are  most  interesting  and  picturesque  ;  but  water  i* 
evidently  scarce." 

Dr.  Waghorn,  the  new  medical  man  sent  out  by  the  Conmiittee  at 
home,  arrived  on  October  8th.  During  the  three  or  four  months  suc- 
ceeding his  aiTival,  no  events  of  any  importance  occurred.  As  the  rainy 
season  came  on,  every  day's  experience  showed  more  clearly  the  impossi- 
bility of  permanently  establishing  a  Mission  Station  upon   Morambala* 
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All  the  party  were  at  one  time  or  another  attacked  witli  fever,  and  there 
was  never  a  day  on  which  some  were  not  absent  through  sickness  from  their 
daily   gatherings   in   the   church   or   common   room.     This  was  partly 
attributable  to  the  mist,  and  partly  to  the  circumscribed  space  about  the 
station  affording  no  facilities  or  inducements  to  take  sufficient  exercise. 
Under  these  circumstances,  towards  the   middle  of  December,  Bishop 
Tozer  determined  to  break  up  the  station,  and  finally  quit  the  Zambesi 
district.     The  disposal  of  the  native  boys  was  the  only  question  which 
created  any  difficulty,  there  being  some  cause  to  fear  that  the  Portuguese 
might  interfere  to  prevent  their  being  taken  out  of  the  country.     Six 
of  the  elder  ones  had  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  return  to  Chibisas  ;  the 
Bishop,  therefore,  not  feeling  it  right  to  remove  any  of  them  from  their 
country  against  their  will,  offered  them  a  safe  conduct  up  tlie  river,  and 
a  sufficient  supply  of  cloth,  <fec.  for  their  immediate  wants.     This  offer, 
to  the  great  grief  of  many  members  of  tlie  Mission,  was  accepted,  and 
they  were   accordingly  landed  at  Chibisas   amongst  their  own  people. 
Three  of  them  eventually  found  their  way  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  told 
them  that  if  at  the  end  of  two  months  they  wished  to  leave  the  country, 
he  should  be  going  down  the  river,  and  would  take  them  away.     He 
made  the  same  generous  offer  to  all  the  natives  who  had  been  living  under 
the  care  of  the  Mission.     It  was,  however,  only  accepted  by  the  three 
boys,  and  a  few  of  the  women.     Dr.  Livingstone  also  wrote  to  Bishop 
Tozer,  requesting  that  the  rest  of  the  boys  might  be  placed  under  his 
care.     Accordingly,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mission,  they  were  left 
witli  Mr.  Alington,  who  then  joined  Mr.  Waller  and  his  chai'ge,  to  await 
Dr.  Livingstone's  arrival.     It  would  be  difficult  to  give  adequate  expres- ' 
sion  to  the  gratitude  which  is  felt  to  be  due  to  Dr.  Livingstone  for  this 
fresh  instance  of  his  kindness.     His  assistance  continued  to  be  rendered 
until  all  the  native  people  were  got  into  comfortable  homes  at  the  Cape, 
whither  all  the  members  of  the  Mission  party  next  betook  themselves. 

Having  arrived  at  the  Cape,  the  question  had  again  to  be  discussed, 
**  Where  shall  we  fix  the  Mission  ?  "  To  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  who 
waa  at  the  time  visiting  the  vacant  Diocese  of  Natal,  Bishop  Tozer  wrote 
objecting  to  the  idea  of  transferring  the  enterprise  to  the  countiy  north 
of  Zululand,  and  attempting  from  thence  to  reach  the  regions  onginally 
contemplated ;  pointing  out,  also,  reasons  for  not  betaking  himself  to 
Madagascar ;  but  arguing  for  the  possibility  of  penetrating  the  interior 
itojxi  the  north-east  coast  about  Zanzibar. 

Such  being  the  opinions  of  Bishop  Tozer,  the  South  African  Metro- 
politan, on  returning  to  Capetown,  deemed  it  undesiiable  to  raise  any 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  acting  in  accordance  with  them.  So,  after 
parting  with  Blair  and  Adams,  two  of  the  lay  staff  oi-iginaDy  sent  out, 
whom,  from  its  altered  plans,  the  Mission  could  no  longer  retain,  the 
Mission  party,  diminished  in  numbers,  but  undaunted  by  &ilures,  set  sail 
hx  Zanzibar  at  the  end  of  July,*and  this  place  they  safely  reached  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  1864. 

Bishop  Tozer  has  written  home  an  account  of  his  reception  by  the 
Sultan  at  Zanzibar,  and  of  the  kindness  shown  to  the  Mission  party  by 
the  £uroi>ean  consuls.  Colonel  Playfair,  oiu*  own  consul,  especially.     The 
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latter  has  promised  Bishop  Tozer  501,  a  year,  and  another  gentleman  tiie 
like  amount.  We  hope  that  the  worst  days  of  the  UniTersities*  African 
Mission  are  past. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  memorandum  of  reasons  for  going 
to  Zanzibar,  by  Dr.  Steere : — 

'<  It  is  the  mart  from  which  all  Central  Africa  is  supplied  ;  its  traders 
even  pass  round  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and,  as  we  were  told  at 
Quillimane,  undersell  the  Portuguese  traders  at  Tette,  on  the  Tery  banks 
of  the  Zambesi.     Zanzibar  is  cdso  the  largest  town  and  best  harbour  on 
the  coast ;  the  most  usual  place  of  resort  of  the  English  cruisers.    The 
government  is  completely  under  English  influence,  it  being  the  seat  of  a 
consulate  constituted  after  the  pattern  of  the  Indian  residences.     Katires 
of  every  part  of  Africa  are  there  to  be  met  with.     It  has  a  more  regular 
and  frequent  communication  with  Europe  than  any  other  town  in  Eastern 
Africa ;    and  where   an  English  consul  and  his  surgeon  and  English 
merchants  can  live  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  and  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
it  must  be  possible  for  an  English  bishop  and  his  clergy  to  exist  in  the 
service  of  God  and  for  the  s^e  of  souls.     The  special  disadvantages  of 
Zanzibar  are,  that  it  is  under  a  Mahometan  government,  that  it  is  a  great 
slave  mart,  and  that  the  French  Eomanists  have  a  Mission  there.    But 
there  is  a  large  heathen  population.     The  very  fact  of  its  being  a  filaT( 
mart  shows  that  Christian  influence  is  needed  ;  and  surely  we  ought  do 
to  allow  Frenchmen  and  Bomanists  to  occupy — and  boast  that  they  alooi 
can  occupy — a  town  under  English  political  supremacy.     There  is  work 
calling  for  an  English  chaplain  in  the  care  of  die  English  residents  and 
visitors,  and  in  giving  attention  to  the  cruisers,  which  are  generally  snudl 
ships  and  have  therefore  no  chaplain  of  their  own.     To  this,  it  is  hoped, 
that  the  Government  would  give  some  assistance.     Thus,  to  plant  our 
depot  at  Zanzibar,  will  be  not  only  to  occupy  the  acknowledged  key  to 
Central  Africa,  but  also  to  wipe  out  the  reproach  npon  the  English 
Church,  that  she  neglects  her  proper  duty  there. 

From  Zanzibar,  better  than  frx>m  any  other  place,  Missions  codd  be 
despatched  and  worked  to  Quiloa  (as  rcconunended  by  Exapf),  or  to  Uta 
country  explored  by  Speke,  and  by  either  of  these  routes  to  the  lake 
country  and  to  the  Nyassa ;  or,  again,  to  the  belt  of  land  under  the 
equator,  which  is  reported  to  be  the  healthiest  and  best  in  the  continent, 
as  well  as  to  the  Island  of  Johanna,  and,  should  a  better  prospect  open, 
to  a  fresh  attempt  upon  the  Zambesi  and  the  shores  of  the  Mozambique." 


BISHOP  TWELLS  IN  THE  TEANS-VAAL  STATE. 

The  Friend  of  the  Free  State  records  the  return  to  Bloemfontdn  of 
Bishop  Twells  on  August  27th,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks  spent  in  » 
tour  which  extended  into  the  Trans-Vaal — the  further  of  the  two  Republics, 
which,  together  with  Basutoland,  constitute  the  extensive  r^on  Of  his 
Mission. 

Accompanied  by  a  hearty  lay  member  of  our  communion,  Mr.  W.  J* 
Coleman,  the  Bishop  started  on  this  vifiitation  frt>m  Bloemfontein  oo  Jul/ 
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ISthy  and  reached  TVlnburg  the  following  day.  Here  he  held  an  evening 
serrice  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  Dutch  Kirk.  On  Wednesday,  the  20th, 
the  Bishop  left  for  Cronstad,  amving  in  that  village  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. Evening  service  was  held  in  the  court-room,  which  was  well  filled. 
On  Saturday  the  Bishop  reached  Mooi  River,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
was  waited  upon  by  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  service-room 
was  placed  at  the  Bishop's  disposal,  and  the  following  day  morning  and 
evening  services  were  held  and  attended  by  about  200.  The  Bishop 
also  addressed  the  children  in  the  afternoon.  On  Monday  evening  his 
lordship  met  a  number  of  artisans  and  workmen  of  the  town,  who  listened 
to  his  remarks  with  great  attention.  Being  requested  to  address  a  larger 
and  more  mixed  assembly,  the  Bishop  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
his  return  to  Potchefstrom.  On  Tuesday  the  service-room  was  again 
filled  for  evening  prayer,  afi«r  which  the  Bishop  preached.  On  Wednes- 
day, July  27th,  the  Bishop  was  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  on  his 
way  to  Pretoria.  The  following  day  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Coleman  spent 
some  hours  in  the  examination  of  the  remaikable  and  extensive  caves  on 
Mr.  Oberholster's  farm  "  Wonder  Fontein,"  having  walked  in  them  for 
six  or  seven  miles,  besides  partially  exploring  the  large  underground 
river.  On  Friday  afternoon  they  arrived  at  Pretoria.  The  services  on 
ihe  following  Sunday  were  held  in  the  court-room,  and  were  well  attended. 
The  Bishop  left  Pret(H*ia  on  Tuesday,  August  2d,  crossing  the  picturesque 
Limpopo,  and  passing  through  farms  rich  in  orange  groves  and  bananas, 
where  also  coffee  and  sugar  are  cultivated  with  great  success.  Rustenberg 
was  reached  by  mid-day  on  Wednesday,  the  3d,  and  services  were  held 
by  the  Bishop  on  that  and  the  following  evening.  The  Bishop  visited 
Magata's  farm,  eight  miles  ftt)m  Rustenberg,  and  had  a  long  interview 
with  the  chief,  who  himself  attended  one  of  the  services.  From  Rusten- 
berg the  Bishop  proceeded  to  Mooi  River  Dorp,  and  reached  that  town  on 
Saturday  evening.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  from  Durban,  a  minister  of  the  Indepen- 
dent body,  who  has  been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Potchefstrom,  had  arrived  a  few  days  previously,  but  this 
gentleman  at  once  offered  the  use  of  the  service-room  to  the  Bishop,  who 
addressed  a  large  congregation  on  the  Sunday.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
August  7th,  the  room  was  filled  on  the  occasion  of  his  Lordship's  lecture 
on  "The  Position  and  Duties  of  Colonists  in  a  New  Country,"  after 
which  an  address  of  welcome  was  read  and  presented,  the  Bishop  suitably 
replying.  On  Friday,  August  10th  the  Bishop  finally  left  Potchefstrom, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  across  the  Vaal  to 
Mr.  Foreman's  farm  "  Scandinavia,"  where  a  collation  was  provided.  On 
Saturday,  August  11th,  the  Bishop  again  reached  Cronstad,  and  held  two 
aervices  on  Sunday.  The  following  Wednesday  he  arrived  at  Bethlehem, 
where  evening  sen'ice  was  performed;  and  on  Friday,  at  Harrismith. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hamsmith  have,  at  considerable  cost,  been  raising  a 
building  for  English  services  for  all  denominations.  Here,  again,  the 
Giurch  has  been  distanced  by  Dissent.  Mr.  Blanco,  a  well-known  Wesley  an 
minister  at  Pietermaritzburg,  airived  by  invitation  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Bishop  entered  Harrismith,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  this  new 
meeting-house  the  next  Sunday ;  but  by  the  politeness  and  good  feeling 
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of  this  gentleman  and  others,  the  Bishop  was  at  once  offered  the  use  of 
the  building  for  morning  service,  and  this  service  was  attended  hj  nearly 
one  hundred   persons.     On   Monday,  the   Bishop   left  Harrismith  for 
Bethlehem,  and  o^  Tuesday  arrived  at  Hiscock  Farm,  Sand  River.    On 
the  following  morning,  he  consecrated  a  piece  of  ground  where  the  late 
Mr.  Hiscock  was  buried,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  gave  a  brief  address. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Bishop  left  Sand  Eiver  for  Winburg.    Here 
he  held  evening  service  in  the  court-room ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  25th, 
he  re-entered  Bloemfbntein  in  ftiU  health,  after  travelling  in  the  visitation 
nearly  one  thousand  miles,  without  meeting  with  any  accident.     At  ererj 
place  visited  by  the  Bishop  he  wad  received  with  evident  tokens  of  respect 
and  welcome,  and  everywhere  the  desire  was  expressed  for  some  plan  to  be 
devised  which  should  give  the  inhabitants  of  even  the  smaller  villages  the 
advantage  of  at  least  occasional  ministrations  from  the  Cleigy  of  the 
English  Church. 


CHURCH  ORGANIZATION  IN  LIBERIA. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  private  letter  recently  received  horn  Mon- 
rovia : — "  Our  present  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  means ;  but  poor  as  we  are, 
we  arc  progressing.     We  are  just  on  the  eve  of  establishing  another,  the 
sixth  church,  in  this  county,  under  very  favourable  circumstances.    And  in 
addition  wo  shall  have  an  immigration  early  in  1865  of  some  300  or  400 
West  Indians,  Church  people,  for  whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  make 
preparation  ;  thore  is  some  little  hope  that  they  will  be  accompanied  bj  a 
coloured  West  Indian  clergyman.     This,  you  see,  will  give  us  strength  and 
assistance.     We  may  look  forward  now  to  a  large  immigration  of  black 
West  Indians  fr*om  St.  Thomas,  Barbadoes,  St.  Kitt's,  Demerara.     Some 
way  or  other,  these  people  must  be  provided  for  by  the  Church.     If  the 
American  '  Board  of  Missions '  will  not  aid  us,  we  shall  have  to  appeal  to 
the  Church  at  large ;  for  we  are  informed  that  these  people  are '  Episcopalians/ 
I  have  secured  the  bricks  for  St.  John's  Church,  and  also  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  site.     I  am  happy  to  say  that  more  than  half 
those  bricks  are  a  gift  fit)m  the  people.     You  will  remember  that  I 
asked  for  150^.  from  my  English  friends  to  build  and  finbh  this  churcb. 
Only  4oZ.  have  been  received  ftt)m  them,  through  you  and  a  few  others; 
but  I  intend  to  build  next  season,  taking  the  responsibility  of  payment  on 
my  self.     I  shall,  please  God,  put  up  the  walls,  and  cover  in  the  roof; 
complete,  in  part,  the  chancel ;  leave  the  walls  unplastercd,  and  use  the 
j>lainest  benches.     By-and-by  the  congregation  will  finish  the  interior 
themselves. 

"  Two  other  new  churches  are  to  be  built  at  an  early  day ;  but  they  will 
be  plain  thatched  or  log  houses.  In  two  rural  localities  where  church- 
people  reside,  such  is  the  demand  for  church  services,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  n])point  a  very  humble  but  pious  man  as  lay-reader.  His  case  is  a 
singular  one.     He  comep  from  one  of  the  more  populous  West  Indian 
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by  with  a  wife  and  eight  children.  This  GovernmeDt  has  given  him 
teres  in  the  oountrj.  Although  there  are  Weslejan  and  Presbyterian 
Dg-houses  near  him,  he  declines  to  put  his  foot  inside  them  ;  he  reads 
irvices  to  his  family  on  Sundays,  and  gets  the  natives  to  come  to  his 
.  Besides  this  man  there  are  two  other  church  families  in  his 
boorhood  with  six  children  and  their  servants.  We  intend  to  put  up 
t  thatched  chapel  for  these  people,  and  make  Tate,  the  West  Indian, 
iader.  The  chapel  will  only  cost  about  51,  and  there  wiU  be  no  other 
Be  connected  with  it.  But  the  gain  will  be  great ;  it  will  keep  this 
company  secure,  draw  others,  and  by-and-by  be  a  field  for  a  young 
man,  when  God  blesses  us  with  a  Bishop  of  our  own." 
10  will  help  this  interesting  cause?  The  Bev.  John  Kitton,  M.A., 
»n,  Preston,  will  receive  and  forward  contributions.  Good  Church 
will  be  very  valuable. 


EOYAL  SUPREMACY  «fe  THE  EX-BISHOP  OF  NATAL. 

B  following  article,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Adelaide  Church 
vicUy  will  serve  to  show  what 'views  are  taken  of  the  Colenso  case  in 
'rolonies : — 

e  just  limits  of  spiritual  authority  and  temporal  jurisdiction  have  not, 
re  to  say,  yet  been  ascertained.  Since  the  decree  of  Constantine, 
324,  by  which  Christianity  was  recognised  as  the  religion  of  the 
n  Empire,  statues  of  heathen  deities  forbidden  to  be  erected,  and 
sacrifices  to  them  abrogated,  there  have  been  alternate  encroachments 
her  side.  In  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State  then  established^ 
1  confusion  of  powers  was  introduced.  On  the  one  hand,  jurisdiction, 
lis  for  life,  was  accorded  to  the  episcopal  order ;  and  their  arbitrations, 
il  matters,  were  enforced  by  the  magistrate ;  on  the  other,  the 
!ror  was  improperly  allowed  to  have,  by  judges  whom  he  should 
at,  the  final  decision  of  religious  controversies.  The  right  of  self- 
ition,  however,  by  local  and  provincial  synods,  still  remained  in  the 
jh. 

e  legislation  and  enforcement  of  episcopal  arbitrations  by  the  civil 
ntj,  which  previously  had  been  valid  only  by  the  consent  of  Christian 
its  themselves,  gradually  expanded  into  the  vast  edifice  of  ecclesiastical 
iction  and  Papal  supremacy.  But  neither  the  acuteness  of  Constantino 
le  wisdom  of  the  Hierarchy  could  discern  the  evil  consequences  which, 
4>  Church  and  State,  resulted  from  this  confusion  of  spiritual  and 
nl  functions.  Fifteen  hundred  and  ten  years  indeed  elapsed,  before, 
gland,  ecclesiastical  usurpation  was  reduced  within  proper  bounds. 
Act  26  Henry  y I II.  c.  i.  1534,  then  restored  to  the  crown  its 
it  jurisdiction,  and  assigned  to  the  King  the  dignity  of  "  Supreme 
,  on  Earth,  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  clergy,  however,  in 
sation  assembled,  demurred  to  this  title ;  and  though  fined  100,000/. 
knowledging,  without  leave  from  the  crown,  the  legatine  authority  of 
lal  Wolsey,  they  took  care  to  insert  in  their  written  assent  to  the 
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Act  these  words,  '^  so  fisu*  as  by  the  law  of  Christ  it  is  lawful ;''  a  bold 
exception  in  the  face  of  so  tyrannical  a  monarch !  and  one  whidi,  at  the 
present  day,  seems  necessary  to  preserve  to  the  clergy  their  proper  spiritual 
independence. 

The  final  decision,  ''  in  controverdes  of  the  Faith,"  is  manifestly  no 
part  of  the  function  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Heresy  is  not  among  the 
'<  pleas  of  the  Crown."  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  as  the  Greek 
Emperor's  authority  grew  weaker  in  Italy,  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire,  should  have  reasserted  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Chmxsh  in  purely  spiritual  questions.  Unhappily  he  did  more  ;  and  thus 
the  Papal  supremacy  became  an  int<^erable  yoke  upon  the  monarchies  and 
nations  of  Europe. 

Henry  VIII.  had  no  intention  of  separating  £rom  the  CathoKe  Church 
when  he  reannexcd  to  the  crown  of  England  jurisdiction  over  ecdesiastiGal 
causes  or  persons.     This  is  clear  from  an  extant  letter  of  Tunstall,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  to  Cardinal  Pole.     But,  having  written  his  treatise  on  the 
Sacraments  against  Luther,  he  constituted  himself  judge  of  doctrine,  as  a 
duty  belonging  to  the  Hoyal  Supremacy.     In  the  present  day,  that  undue 
pretension  of  the  crown  has  been  silently  dropped  ;  yet,  on  the  other  haiid, 
the  crown  lawyei*s  have  xised  that  supremacy  and  the  penalties  of ''  pr^nunirc'' 
to  repress  the  condemnation  of  unsoufid  doctrine  by  the  Church.    The 
undoubted  right,  moreover,  of  the  clergy  to  meet  in  diocesan  and  provincial ' 
synods  to  make  canons,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  to  revise 
the  Liturgy  with  consent  of  the  crown  ;  and  to  pronounce,  with  authoritj, 
on  questions  of  i-cligious  controversy,  has  constantly  been  impeded.    The 
synods  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Dublin  and  Armagh,  have  been  deaied 
a  privilege  which  was  always  preserved  to  the  Qtineral  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland. 

Whether  the  state  of  England,  recovermg  from  a  century  of  religious 
and  political  division,  demanded  in  the  last  century  such  restriction  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  clergy,  or  whether  that  liberty  would  have  been  wiaelj 
used,  are  totally  different  questions  ;  but  public  opinion  at  length  called  for 
the  revival  of  Convocation ;  and  Uberty  has  been  given  to  discuss  questioiu 
which  affect  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Church. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  danger  of  coUision,  in  causes  of  heresy,  with 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  whenever  it  is  charged  against  a  beneficed  clei^- 
man.  The  ^.^aZ  definition  might  diverge  from  the  standard  of  interpre- 
tation maintained  by  the  clergy.  In  the  late  synodal  condemnation,  not  of 
the  authors,  but  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews''  themselves,  that  divergence 
has  been  made  manifest. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  heavy  penalty  for  State-establishment,  if  the 
ministry,  to  whom  by  Christ  is  committed  the  preaching  of  the  Word? 
should  be  silenced  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  !  So  the  Charch  of 
England  might  be  infected  with  heresy  by  its  own  ministers,  and  become 
guilty  by  an  enforced  silence  of  complicity  with  the  heresy !  Sud» 
unfaithfulness  to  its  high  trust  would  be  fatal  to  its  character  as  a  true 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Convocation,  therefore,  under  le^^ 
advice,  has  lately  reasserted  its  right  to  pronounce  synodal  diaapprobatioo 
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of  unsound  and  dangerous  propositions.  The  Lord  Chancellor^  however, 
has  not  scrupled  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  threaten  ¥nth  the  penalties  of 
pirmnnire  not  only  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  the  whole  body  of 
the  pitperior  clergy,  who  concurred  in  that  sentence;  and,  moreover, 
indulged  in  terms  of  bitter  and  scornful  ridicule.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  Lmtl  Westbury  had  recollected  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  first  lay 
Lord  Chancellor,  laid  his  head  on  the  block  rather  than  swear  that  any 
such  supremacy  belonged  to  the  crown  as  that  for  which  he  the  present 
L(ml  Chancellor  is  contending.  Even  his  splenetic  humour  will  not,  we 
trust,  venture  to  advise  the  silencing  of  Convocation  in  consequence  of  its 
late  synodal  action. 

Whether  such  an  exercise  of  the  supremacy  would  be  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Church  at  home,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  deposition,  however,  and 
excommunication  of  Bishop  Colenso  by  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town and  his  Sufi&agans,  will  bring  that  supremacy,  as  intci'pretod  by  Lord 
Westbury,  into  collision  with  the  spiritual  authority  inherent  in  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church.  But  one  thing  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  if  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown  be  used  to  foist  Dr.  Colenso  as  Bishop  upon  the 
Anglican  Church  at  the  Cape,  that  Church  will  vindicate  its  independence 
in  spiritual  things.  Duty  to  its  Great  Head  enjoins  it  *Mo  obey  God 
riEther  than  men;"  and  we  very  much  mistake  the  character  of  Bishop 
Ghtiy  and  his  Soffragans  if  they  shrink  from  the  position  they  have  taken 
vp ;  or  have  not  well  counted  the  cost,  before  they  entered  upon  the  struggle. 
llie  Cape  colony  is  self-governed :  the  Queen's  letters  patent  can  create 
no  jurisdiction  for  the  Bishop.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  see  how  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown  can  inhibit  an  authority  it  did  not  give ;  or  revise 
eoelesiastical  proceedings  on  appeal,  when  the  cause  has  not  yet  been  heard 
helbre  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  colony  itself  I  A  crisis  in  the  relations 
of  the  Colonial  Churches  to  the  Privy  Council  Court  of  Appeal  is  surely  at 
hand. 


THE  MELANESIAN  MISSION. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Bishop  Paterson's  Beport  of  the  Mela- 
nesian  Mission  down  to  Dec.  31,  1863 : — 

"  We  returned  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  New  Zealand  summer,  with  the  largest  party  of  scholars  that 
we  had  gathered  together;  no  less  than  fifty- two  fmn  twenty- three 
iriands,  speaking  more  than  as  many  languages. 

The  summer  was  very  dry,  the  weather  unusually  settled,  and  the 
health  of  the  whole  party  exceedingly  good  for  several  mouths. 
Sdiool-woik  went  on  vigorously;  old  scholars  made  rapid  progress; 
■eren  of  them  were  baptized  on  January  6,  1863;  some  of  the  new 
dialects  were  partially  learnt,  and  we  were  all  liopeful  and  in  full  swing 
of  work.  In  February  the  now  Mission  schooner  Southern  Cross  arrived 
after  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  from  England  ;  and  this  seemed  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  our  joy  and  thankfulness. 
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The  fine  weather  had  broken  up  not  long  before,  and  now  heavy  rain 
fell  for  some  days  together.  And  then  came  a  grievous  trial  and  sorrow 
upon  us.  A  terrible  form  of  dysentery  broke  out  among  our  scholars. 
The  dining- hall  was  turned  into  a  hospital,  and  the  new  Mission  vessel 
into  a  quarantine  ship.  Fifty  out  of  fifty-two  of  our  scholars,  during  the 
next  seven  weeks,  were  attacked  by  the  disease ;  six  of  them  died ;  it 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  none  could  survive.  Well  do  we  remember  the 
kindness  of  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Dalliston,  and  other  good  friends, 
who  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  which  medical  skill  and 
careful  nursing  could  supply.  The  Primate  of  New  Zealand  was  absent 
when  the  sickness  first  broke  out,  but  soon  we  had  his  help  also.  The 
resources  of  the  Mission  party  were  severely  tried  indeed.  God  in  His 
mercy  preserved  all  the  English  and  three  out  of  four  of  the  Norfolk 
Island  members  of  the  Mission  from  sickness.  AH  day  long  and  late 
into  the  night  they  worked,  cutting  firewood,  fetching  water,  providing 
every  kind  of  food  for  the  sick.  Never  was  there  so  much  cleanliness, 
order,  and  regularity  in  the  kitchen,  where  Mr.  Pritt  and  Mr.  Palmer 
passed  their  whole  time ;  all  hospital  comforts  were*  supplied  at  all  hours 
for  the  poor  sufferers,  of  whom  twenty-seven  at  one  time  were  in  a  most 
precarious  state.  Indeed,  through  it  all,  and  it  was  a  terrible  time,  there 
was  a  strange  kind  of  happiness ;  every  one  worked  with  all  his  heart  and 
will,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  we  experienced  many  blessings. 

We  sailed  for  the  Islands  as  soon  as  the  disease  had  worn  itself  out 
and  tlie^  convalescent  patients  could  be  moved.  The  vessel  answered  all 
our  expectations,  but  the  season  was  very  unfavourable  for  a  long  voyage; 
the  weather  was  rough  and  rain  fell  incessantly :  instead  of  the  steady 
trade  wind  we  had  a  succession  of  calms  and  squalls ;  the  yam  crop  had 
partially  failed  from  the  unusual  character  of  the  season  ;  and  soon  after 
Mr.  Pritt  and  Mr.  Palmer,  with  others,  had  been  landed  at  Mota,  an 
epidemic  broke  out  in  the  island,  influenza  with  low  fever  and  dysentetji 
which  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  party.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  were  unable  to  pay  a  long  visit  to  the  Solomon  Islands,  for  oar 
vessel  was  already  nearly  full,  and  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to 
cruise  about  for  any  length  of  time  in  these  very  hot  latitudes  with  a  large 
and  somewhat  sickly  party  already  on  board.  For  the  same  reason  we  were 
not  able  to  revisit  on  our  homeward  voyage  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  to 
which  we  had  returned  our  scholars  on  our  outward  voyage.  We  made 
our  way  as  quickly  as  the  unfavourable  weather  permitted  to  New  Zealand, 
bringing  a  small  party  of  about  thirty-five  scholars  from  the  Bank's 
Islands,  and  a  few  others  from  Ysabel  Island  in  the  Solomon  Group. 

The  cold  weather — for  we  had  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  August— did 
not  injure  the  health  of  our  scholars;  and  again  everything  went  on 
brightly  and  happily  for  several  months.  The  same  seven  scholars  who 
had  been  baptized  in  January,  1863,  were  now  confirmed :  we  had  more 
leisure  than  usual  for  working  up  various  dialects  from  our  MS.  books ; 
ond  great  advance  was  made  in  the  general  management  of  the  school. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  same  dread  disease  attacked 
us.     The  whole  year  was  a  very  unhealthy  one ;  many  English  people* 
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pedallj  young  children ,  died  from  dysentery  in  Auckland  and  the 
ighbourhood.  The  medical  men  say  they  have  never  known  bo  much 
^neas.  It  fell-  heavily  upon  our  Melanesian  scholars,  who  have  little 
nstitutional  vigour  to  bear  them  up  against  severe  illness.  Sir  George 
rej  most  kindly  allowed  us  to  move  down  to  Kawau,  a  small  island 
longing  to  him,  about  twenty-live  miles  north  of  Auckland.  There 
e  same  scenes  of  suffering  and  anxiety  once  again  took  place.  I,  who 
la  absent  in  Australia  during  this  second  visitation  of  sickness,  well 
low  what  my  dear  friends  went  through  ;  I  tl^ank  God  who  has  given 
e  Buch  fellow-labourers.  One  lad  had  died  from  consumption  and  one 
om  dysentery  before  I  left  Kohimarama  to  pay  my  long-promised  visit : 
ben  I  returned  after  three  months,  I  found  that  six  more  scholars  had 
uned  away. 

We  had  never  before  been  so  tried.  Fourteen  scholars  have  died  in 
reive  months." 

The  follo\ying  letter  from  Bishop  Patteson  in  the  Adelaide  Church 
hrcniclty  carries  the  hbtory  of  the  Mission  down  to  July,  1864  : — 

• .  .  •  *' After  all  this  fatigue  and  strain  upon  the  mind  and  body  I  was  un- 
iOing  that  my  friends  and  fellow-workers  should  be  exposed  for  any  length 
'time  to  the  effects  of  a  climate  for  the  most  part  very  relaxing  and  unhealthy, 
ooflequently  the  notion  of  carrying  on  a  winter  central  school  at  Mota 
ilandy  in  the  Bank's  Group,  for  two  or  three  months,  was  given  up  for  this 
inter,  and  I  left  Mr.  Pritt  and  Mr.  Palmer,  with  two  Norfolk  Islanders, 
r  only  three  weeks  in  that  island,  while  I  was  engaged  in  visiting  the 
tntral  and  north  portion  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group.  The  weather  was 
srj  fiivourablc  for  boating  purposes,  and  I  passed  much  of  my  time  among 
Any  various  parties  (some  known  before,  others  now  for  the  first  time 
sited),  at  many  of  the  fine  large  islands  from  Mai  to  Mota.  The  usual 
kddents  occurred.  Almost  invariably  I  met  with  a  friendly  reception. 
^y  twice  did  anything  unpleasant  occur ;  once,  when  two  large  parties, 
laembled  from  different  villages,  began  to  quarrel  and  fight,  leaving  me 
i  the  middle  with  arrows  flying  past  me  (not  intended  for  me,  yet  coming 
lo  near  to  be  agreeable)  during  the  minute  or  two  that  elapsed  before  I 
lade  my  retreat ;  and  again,  when  two  men,  as  I  was  sitting  among  a 
mnber  of  people,  came  up  to  club  me,  but  were  prevented  by  the  other 
atives.  This  was  in  consequence  (as  I  ascertained  from  the  natives  of  the 
laoe  who  came  away  with  me)  of  the  deliberate  murder  of  a  man  of  their 
illage  by  a  white  trader  two  or  three  months  previously.  The  wonder  is, 
ot  that  two  men  wished  to  avenge  their  relation's  dealli  on  the  next  white 
lan  who  came  among  them,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  people  should 
ave  prevented  them  from  cairying  out  their  intention. 

I  was  particularly  anxious  to  discover  islets  immediately  contiguous  to 
urge  islands,  to  ascertain  the  most  available  spots  for  central  stations  on 
[ie  latter.  I  have  a  strong  persuasion  that  where  a  small  island  close 
I  large  islands  can  be  found,  possessing  a  moderate  population,  fair  an- 
hotige,  growth  of  underwood,  &c.,  as  on  the  larger  islands,  many  ad- 
antages  are  secured.  It  is  easy,  comparatively  speaking,  to  make  the 
lenonal  acquaintance  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island.     There  is 
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less  chance  of  difficulties  oocurring  from  internal  feoda ;  and  islets  are 
often  the  visiting  grounds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooaata  of  adjacent 
islands.  Especiallj  I  maj  particularize  my  discovery  of  an  exceedingly 
suitable  islet  for  a  central  station  to  act  upon  the  great  ialand  of  Malieda 
I  landed  on  it,  and  found  a  number  of  mwe  thtui  200  natives  about  me 
very  soon,  with  whom  I  had  a  very  friendly  interview.  I  recognised  few 
words  as  cognate  with  other  dialects  partially  known.  My  object  is  not 
now  to  explore,  so  much,  perhaps,  as  of  old,  whole  coast  lines,  thiU  has 
been  done  in  many  islands,  but  to  work  frequently  at  the  selected  localitiei», 
which  offer,  as  I  believe,  the  facilities  required  for  stations,  sdiools,  &c. 
Great  sickness  had  prevailed  in  the  Bank's  Islands.  At  Mota  alooe,  out 
of  nearly  2,000  people,  about  150  had  died.  This  did  not  at  all  affect  the 
fnendlincss  of  the  natives  towards  us.  Indeed,  we  all  remarked  that  we 
had  never  found  our  shore  friends  so  thoroughly  glad  to  see  us,  and  so 
hearty  and  so  pleasant. 

I  have  left,  for  two  months,  our  Bank's  Isles  scholars,  three  married 
couples  among  them.  It  is  the  first  time  for  three  years  that  some  of 
them  have  been  left  on  their  own  islands  by  themselves.  This  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  trial  of  their  steadfastness  preparatory  to  two  or  three  of 
the  most  competent  of  them  beginning  to  act  as  regular  teachers.  I  hope 
to  find  them  well  in  two  months'  time,  and  to  bring  them  on  to  Xew 
Zealand,  as  usual,  for  the  summer.  But  here  I  am  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  north  end  of  Curtis  Island,  and  that  makes  me  think  oi  the  great 
question  of  the  head-quarters  of  ^e  Mission.  For  a  long  time  we  haie 
felt  that  New  Zealand  is  not  the  best  place  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  long 
way  from  the  islands ;  to  windward  of  them  all ;  too  cold  to  admit  of 
our  keeping  many  scholars  there  during  the  year.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
carry  a  large  party  such  as  we  ought  to  have  in  our  school  (say  200  or 
300)  backwards  and  forwards.  And  then,  there  is  the  thought  so  con- 
stantly present  to  us  of  the  Australian  blacks.  The  situation  of  Cnrtb 
Island  is  very  suitable.  The  Bank's,  La  Cruz,  and  Solomon  Isles  are  not 
very  distant^  and  it  is  a  fair  wind  to  and  fro.  The  New  Hebrides  cannot 
be  reached  from  thence  without  a  tack  or  two,  but  ftxnn  that  group  to 
Curtis  Island  the  wind  is  quite  fair.  We  shall  never  be  obliged  to  bring 
our  scholars  out  of  a  tropical  climate ;  and  yet  the  climate  here  would  not 
be  exhausting,  as  I  suppose,  to  us  Englishmen. 

But  as  yet,  I  don't  know  whether  there  are  some  essential  conditions 
supplied  by  Curtis  Island — salubrity,  some  soil,  and  sufficiently  good  to 
admit  of  a  thorough  industrial  element  in  the  school.  The  island  from 
this  distance  does  not  look  to  be  inviting,  but  then  I  have  just  been 
feasting  my  eyes  on  our  lovely  Melanesian  islands,  with  their  luxuriant 
but  unhealthy  vegetation. 

July  10th. — After  a  week  spent  in  exploring  Curtis  Island  I  have 
found  one  spot  possessing,  as  I  think,  a  soil  which  will  grow  yams  and 
other  vegetables.  It  is  very  rocky  and  stony,  yet  I  think  it. may  da  The 
supply  of  water  is  scanty,  but  may  be  increased  by  digging  reservoirs- 
Everywhere  else  there  is  mere  sand.  There  is  no  anchorage  close  byi  not 
nearer  than  six  miles — a  serious  drawback.  But  the  climate  is  very  fine! 
the  situation  for  sailing  to  and  from  many  of  the  islands  very  good*    It  ^ 
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accessible  throogb  the  wide  and  safe  Apriana  Passage  through  the  Keef, 
and  it  offers  (we  hope)  some  prospect  of  seeing  some  day  some  Australian 
blacks  in  our  school.  I  should  like  to  try  it  for  a  year  with  a  small  party 
of  ten  or  twelve,  the  main  body  of  the  scholars  bang  still  for  a  while  in 
New  Zealand.  I  need  not  remain  here  all  the  year.  I  cannot  say  more. 
There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  carefully  weighed  one 
against  the  other.  We  sail  to-morrow  at  da?m  (D.V.)  for  the  Solomon 
Islands.  I  hope  to  be  in  New  Zealand  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
September." 

A  pamphlet  has  reached  us  from  New  Zealand  containbg,  together  with 
the  above  Beport,  an  able  and  exhaustive  Lecture  on  ihe  Melanesian 
Mission,  delivered  at  Nelson  by  the  Rev.  K.  H.  Codrington.  We  hence 
learn  that  from  the  subscribers  in  England  to  the  Eton  Fund,  500^.  has 
been  paid  in  each  of  the  two  last  years ;  Miss  Yonge's  Daisy  Chain  con- 
tinues to  bear  goodly  blossoms — 164/.  had  just  been  paid  in  from  that 
source.  It  is  pleasant  to*see  in  the  lists  of  New  Zealand  contributors,  the 
names  of  native  clergy  and  laymen.  To  the  total  of  receipts,  Bishop 
Patteson's  own  '^  private  account "  adds  300/.  Facts  like  these  speak 
for  themselves. 

Few  of  our  Bishops  abroad  have  ever  spent  a  holiday  more  profitably 
than  Bishop  Patteson.  To  use  his  own  words : — "  The  sickness  was  a 
transient,  though  a  very  great  sorrow ;  the  adoption  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission,  as  the  special  Mission  work  of  the  Church  of  Australia,  will,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  prove  a  permanent  source  of  gladness  and  blessing-  to 

millions  in  all  ages Everywhere  the  plan  originated,  and  for  many 

years  carried  on,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  was  recognised  as  practi- 
cable in  itself  and  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  case.  Collections  in  aid 
of  the  Mission  were  made  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds : 
in  addition  to  which,  much  assistance  was  made  in  other  ways;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  supplying  the  many  articles  of  food  or  barter  that  are  required 
for  our  school  and  work  among  the  islands. 


MISSIONARY  PASTORAL  OF  THE  FOUR  ARCHBISHOPS. 

Sib, — You  may  like  to  hear,  that  at  our  Ruridecanal  Chapter  held 
yesterday,  the  Pastoral  of  the  four  Archbishops  was  deliberated  upon  with 
the  view  to  promote  united  action.  Your  own  suggestion  for  annual 
sermons  by  ^  the  familiar  voice  of  their  own  pastors '  at  some  stated 
season  of  the  Chuich  was  unanimously  felt  to  be  of  the  first  importance, 
not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  funds,  but  for  what  was  regarded 
as  of  greater  moment,  the  awakening  a  more  regular  and  less  spasmodic 
Missionary  spirit  in  our  congregations.  Difficulties  were  felt  as  to  giving 
up  Whitsunday  annually  for  that  purpose,  in  view  of  the  great  special 
topics  of  that  high  festival,  which  would  be  liable  to  be  set  aside.  Advent 
also  found  less  favour.  But  Epiphany-tide  all  assented  to.  And  we  very 
nearly  obtained  a  mutual  pledge  from  the  brethren  that  they  would  hold 
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it  to  be  a  duty  so  to  preach  at  each  returning  Epiphany  season.     The 
pledge,  however,  was  on  further  thought  considered  to  be  too  stringent  a 
measure,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  unanimously — '  That  it  is  highly 
desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  Clergy  of  this  Deanery  should  annually, 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Epiphany,  advocate  the   cause   of  Foreign 
Missions  to  their  congregations,  with  or  without  a  collection,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  any  particular  Society.'     I  have  italicised  the  concluding  clause, 
because  this  was  felt  to  be  of  very  great  importance  for  the  healthy 
treatment  of  the  subject,  which  has  unhappily  been  too  long  dealt  with 
as  the  badge  of  parties,  rather  than  as  a  duty  imperative  upon  all,  to  be 
especially  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  unity.     Two  of  the  brethren  present 
undertook  to  remind  their  neighbours  annually  of  this  resolution  of  the 
Chapter.     Perhaps  the  mention   of  this   may  lead   other   Ruridccanal 
Chapters  to  similar  or  better  action. 

A  Clebgyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Loxdox. 
November  itK 


COMPARATIVE   CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE   S.P.G.  FKOM 

DIFFERENT  DIOCESES. 

Sib, — It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  see  the  result  of  a  more 
extended  analysis  of  the  Diocesan  Lists  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  tban  that  presented  in  the  first  article  of  your  last  number. 
If  comparisons  are  to  be  made,  the  whole  question  should  be  fairly  con- 
sidered. In  the  following  tables,  every  Diocese  has  been  included ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  Chester  and  Manchester  have,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  distress,  maintained  a  fair  average  position. 

I  would  here  merely  remark  that,  in  tiie  case  of  Oxford  Diocese,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  large  contributions  (one-twelfth  of  the  whole) 
from  the  Colleges  can  be  fairly  claimed  as  Diocesan  gifts.     The  same 
remark  may  apply  as  to  Cambridge  in  Ely  Diocese.     At  all  events,  the 
amount  so  rused  cannot  be  considered  as  the  results  of  purely  parockid 
organization^  on  the  efficiency  of  which  the  Society  so  greatly  depends. 
In  the  case  of  London,  also,  the  receipts  stated  in  the  Report  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  diminished  by  the  amount  of  expenses  of  anniversary  festi- 
vals, the  receipts  of  which  are  added  to  the  Diocesan  account,  and  bj 
the  cost  of  organizing  the  Diocese,  a  work  forming  a  great  part  of  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  Assistant- Secretaries  attached  to  the  Society's  office  in 
London.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Diocese 
of  London  might   fairly  claim  a   great  proportion  of  the  contributioDB 
printed  in  the  "  Office  List,"  so  largely  composed  of  tho  subscriptions  of 
residents  in  London. 

The  population  of  the  various  Dioceses  has  been  unavoidably  taken 
from  the  returns  of  1851,  as  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  numbers 
at  the  last  census. 
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Dioceiie. 


erbury  . 
Ion    . 

shester  . 
and  WelL 
beater    . 

BT       .     . 

cester  and  1 
ford  .     . 

Bristol. 

Seld  .     . 

>ln    .     . 

rich  .     . 

rd      .     . 

•borough 
ester 
bnry 
jester     . 
•or     .     .     . 

aaph     .     . 
^arid's    .     . 
iaflf  .     .     . 

tarn   . 

sle    .    .    , 

ter    .    .     . 
Chester  .     . 
Q  •     .     •     . 

r  and  Man  . 

No   of 

Churches 

Per  Centage 

Amount  of 

Average 

ChurcheB. 

remitting 

to  8.  pro. 

of  Churches 
remitting. 

Contribu- 
tionR. 

Amount  per 
Church, 

£ 

£       9, 

425 

203 

47-7 

1,797 

8    17 

473 

190 

40  1 

4,138 

21     15 

680 

308 

45-3 

8,807 

12      7 

548 

299 

54-5 

1,972 

6    12 

360 

164 

45-5 

1,605 

9    15 

588 

225 

88-2 

1,977 

8    15 

807 

374 

46*3 

2,775 

7      8 

524 

224 

42-7 

1,896 

8      9 

424 

151 

35*6 

848 

5    12 

681 

261 

88-3 

2,456 

9      8 

896 

397 

44-3 

2,207 

5    11 

1046 

544 

52  0 

2,499 

4    12 

701 

344 

49-0 

4,128 

12      0 

644 

.321 

49-8 

1,865 

5     16 

631 

368 

58-3 

2,824 

7    13 

570 

350 

61-4 

2,622 

7    10 

503 

263 

52-2 

2,570 

9    15 

195 

55 

28-2 

142 

2    11 

195 

146  • 

74-8 

923 

6      6 

474 

60 

12-6 

226 

8    15 

259 

99 

88*2 

413 

4    18 

672 

262 

89*9 

1,524 

5    16 

311 

140 

48-2 

909 

6      9 

275 

71 

25-8 

834 

4    14 

365 

132 

36  1 

2,080 

15    15 

351 

113 

82-1 

1,472 

18      1 

450 

187 

41-6 

1,766 

9      8 

30 

22 

67-8 

96 

4    17 

a  mass  of  figures  may  be  perplexing  to  many,  I  subjoin  four  tables 
ig  the  results  of  the  foregoing  without  the  use  of  figures.  These 
of  course,  be  widely  extended ;  but  by  tracing  any  given  Diocese 
progress  through  the  several  classes,  an  insight  may  be  obtained 
\A  rdations  with  the  Society.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  London 
lins  its  position  in  Class  A  through  three  tables,  and  only  falls  into 
C  through  the  comparative  fewness  of  contributing  Churches, 
Iff  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  parishes 
nng  nothing  for  the  Society ;  whilst  Bipon  falls  at  once  from  Class  A 
>llows  twice  in  Class  C  and  once  in  B,  showing  that  more  money 
[  be  there  raised,  more  parishes  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  more 

gifb  sought  for.  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  the  calculations  for 
diocese ;  but  I  believe  that  if  the  contributions  to  the  Society  for  the 
\ffation  of  the  Gospel  be  tested  by  the  extent  of  population,  they  will 
rem  the  maximum  of  twopence  per  head  in  Oxford  Diocese,  and 
halfpence  in  Salisbury,  to  the  minimum  of  less  than  a  halfpenny 
ad  for  Bipon  and  York.  Table  III.  shows  clearly  the  good  results 
I  energetic  organization  carried  on  in  St.  Asaph  and  Salisbury  by 
«8pective  hard-working  organizing  secretaries,  and  the  effect  of  the 
expression  by  the  Bishop  of  Bochester  of  his  wieh  that  coUectionB 
anons  should  be  made  throughout  the  Diocese. 

OCX.  0  0 
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Table  I.     Dioceses  aiTangcd  accordiDg  to  Population. 


B 


D 


London. 

Worcester. 

Oxford. 

LlandaiT. 

Manchester. 

Durham. 

Ely. 

Chichester. 

Cheslor. 

Lincoln. 

Peterhorou^li. 

Carlisle. 

Eipon. 

Norwich. 

Bath  and  Well*. 

St.  Anaph. 

Iii«^liiu'ld. 

Winchester. 

(.'anterlmry. 

Hen'fonL 

ExettT. 

Rochester. 

St.  David's. 

Bangor. 

York. 

Gloucester  A  Bristol. 

Salisbury. 

Sodor  and  Man. 

Table  II.     Dioceses   arranged   according   to  amount  of   Contributions 

toS. 

P.  G. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

London. 

■  Non^ich. 

Peterborough. 

Durliam. 

Oxfonl. 

1  Lichfield. 

Canterbury. 

Herefonl. 

"Winchester. 

j  Lincoln. 

Kipon. 

Llandnff. 

Bochcster. 

Cliester. 

Chichester. 

Carlisle. 

Exeter. 

liath  and  Wells. 

York. 

St.  David's. 

Salisbury. 

Ely. 

Manchester. 

Bangor. 

Worcester. 

1  (iloucester  &  Bristol. 

St  Asaph. 

Sodor  and  lUn. 

Table  III.     Dioceses  arranged  according  to  per  ccntage  of  ContributiDg 

Churches. 


From  75  to  50  V  cent. 
St.  Asaj)h. 
Salisbury. 
Rochester. 
Bath  and  Wells. 
Sodor  and  Man. 
Worcester. 
Norwich. 


B 

From  50  to  45  ^  cent 
Peterborough. 
Oxford. 
Durham. 
Canterbury. 
Exeter. 
Cliichtster. 
Winchester. 


c 

D 

From  45  to  89  ¥)  cent 

Below  39  f  otDt 

Lincoln. 

LlandaflC 

Gloucester  &  Bristol 

Chester. 

Ripon. 

Hereford. 

London. 

Manchester. 

York. 

Ban^r. 

Lichfield. 

Carlisle. 

Ely. 

St.  David's. 

Table  IV. 


Dioceses  arranged  according  to  average  amoant  raised  bj 
each  Contributing  Church. 


London. 

Chester. 

Manchester. 

Oxford. 

Winchester. 

Worcester. 

Chichester. 


B 

Lichfield. 

Ripon. 

Canterbury. 

Ely. 

Gloucester  &  Bristol. 

Rochester. 

Salisbur}'. 


c 

Exeter. 

Bath  and  WcUs. 

Durham. 

St  Asaph. 

Peterborough. 

York. 

Hereford. 


Lincoln. 

Sodor  and  Man. 

Llandaff. 

Carlisle. 

Norwich. 

St.  David's. 

Bangor. 


I  will  not  attempt  the  discussion  of  the  various  local  causes  which  may 
lead  to  the  results  indicated  in  the  foregoing  tables.  I  would  merely 
express  a  hope  that  each  Diocese  may  be  "  tracked  through,"  and  as  it 
will  then  be  seen  in  what  way  impi*ovement  is  needed,  some  good  may 
arise  from  the  study.  One  point  has  attracted  my  attention  in  the  course 
of  my  investigations^  viz.  the  large  number  of  parishes  in  which  tlie 
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m  of  the  clergyman  is  the  onlj  contribution  to  the  Society.  In 
36*  of  Durham,  this  b  actually  the  case  mth  one-seventh  of  the 
nber  of  contributing  Churches.  Surely  there  must  be  in  every 
le  one  who  can  back  the  parson's  gift — there  must  be  a  squire, 
or  even  a  poor  widow  whoso  mite  as  a  holy  offeruig  shall  sanctify 
118  cause  and  swell  the  fund  which  shall  sustain  the  devoted 
'  Christ  in  their  distant  Missions,  and  help  to  send  forth  more 
to  that  harvest  which  is  truly  plentiful,  though  the  workers  be 
termon  at  least  might  and  ought  to  be  preached  in  every  parish 
3ugh  the  proceeds  may  average  a  few  shillings  only,  a  most 
I  addition  would  thereby  be  made  to  the  Society's  income. 
It,  out  of  a  total  of  14,078  Churches,  only  6,173  or  43*8  per 
ibute  to  the  S.P.G,,  with  an  average  of  about  8Z,  3«.  per  churclu 
that  in  1856  the  proportion  was  only  37  per  cent. ;  but  in  1861 
tve  45  per  cent,  (owing  probably  to  the  special  appeal  for  India), 
ing  that  great  exertion  is  necessary,  not  only  to  increase  the 
I  Associations,  but  to  maintain  those  already  in  existence.  The 
the  four  Archbishops  ought  to  raise  the  average  to  more  than 
nt.  for  1864.  That  a  study  of  the  foregoing  may  in  some  way 
oduce  this  result  is  the  earnest  wish  of 

W.  Skcundus. 
November  25«^,  1864. 
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jend  you,  from  the  Kandy  Mi^onat^y  Gleanery  the  following 
a  Bishop  Claughton's  Charge  of  1861,  when  he  was  Bishop 
ilena.  It  expresses  an  intention  which  was  not  fulfilled,  owing, 
),  to  his  lordship's  early  translation  to  Colombo.  It  may  tend 
nrate  what  has  been  lately  stated  in  your  pages  concerning  the 
piscopal  supervision  for  our  people  in  South  America.  Can  you 
e  if  the  letters  patent  of  the  See  of  St.  Helena  make  any  mention 
f  South  America  as  part  of  the  Bishop's  duty?  [No.  Ed.] 
Jl  indeed,  in  some  places  that  I  may  visit,  exercise  a  different 
D.  In  the  congregations  of  our  Church  in  South  America,  seeing 
are  dwellers  in  places  not  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  of 
nor  subject  to  her  laws,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  claim  the  authority 
ongs  to  me  in  this  and  the  other  portions  of  my  actual  diocese. 
to  them  to  offer  the  ministration  of  my  office  in  the  Church  of 
id  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  as  likely  to  arise  from  their 
I  have  received  letters  of  earnest  invitation  from  nearly  all  of 
I  I  wait  only  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arrangements 
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ODoIonfal,  Jpotefgn,  and  f^ome  V[tto%. 

SUMMARY. 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Stack,  iu  The  Sydney  Church  of  England 
Chronicle y  states  that  Bishop  Barker  declared  his  intention  of  summoning 
some  of  his  clergj  to  take  counsel  upon  the  Synod  question  ;  so  that  there 
is  a  hope  that  the  parent  diocese  of  the  Australian  Church  will  "  no  longer 
continue  in  its  present  wholly  anomalous  condition,  without  organization 
and  without  laws."  A  Clergyman  named  Agnew  in  that  diocese  has 
seceded,  and  attempted  a  Free  Church.  This  event  has  probably  done 
something  to  excite  a  desire  for  a  combined  action  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  Church,  so  that  its  discipline  may  be  cai'ried  out  by  its  action  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  by  the  Bishop  alone. 

The  Australian  Church  has  recently  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the 
decease  of  the  Hon.  C.  Kemp,  M.L.C.,  an  active,  wise,  and  benevolent 
churchman.  He  for  several  years  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Cathedral 
Fund.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  late  and  present 
Bishops  of  Sydney,  and  was  generally  consulted  by  the  former  on  all 
questions  connected  with  the  Churcli's  temporal  welfare.  "  The  temper  of 
Mr.  Kemp  was  indeed  (says  the  Sydney  Herald)  most  amiable  and  genial 
He  loved  society  and  rejoiced  in  its  innocent  pleasures.  There  was  nothing 
sour  in  his  nature ;  nothing  ascetic  in  his  piety ;  and  it  need  not  now 
be  maintained  that  a  reverence  for  God  and  a  life  of  Christian  derotion 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  and  happj  in 
this  present  world.  It  is  understood  that  eventually  a  considerable  portion 
of  Mr.  Kemp's  property  will  be  available  for  Church  Endowments  in 
Australia." 

At  the  last  Session  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  New  York,  a  narrow 
majority  expressed  itself  against  the  "  Provincial  System,"  an  arrangement 
which,  of  course,  already  exists  de  fddo  since  the  Secession  of  the 
Southern  States ;  but  the  supporters  of  the  plan  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  ultimate  success.  At  present  in  the  States  there  is  no  appeal  from 
the  court  diocesan ;  while  in  the  Primitive  Church,  as  was  observed  by 
a  speaker  in  the  Synod,  <*  It  was  not  autocephalous  bishops,  but  Bishops 
in  Council  with  an  Archbishop  at  their  head,  who  heard  appeals.  The 
trial  of  a  priest  or  deacon  in  a  Diocesan  court  was  notoriously  nci  final; 
but  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Archbishop,  with  whom  never  less  than  six  Bishi^ 
sat  at  tlie  trial  of  a  Priest,  or  less  than  twelve  at  the  trial  of  a  Bishop." 
We  look  forward  with  great  hope  to  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  America  as 
growing  out  of  the  Provincial  System. 

New  Yobk  City.  The  population  of  New  York  city  is  now  over  a 
million ;  of  which  full  one-half  are  "  foreign-bom,"  and  of  ^ese  latter 
more  than  one-half  are  from  Ireland.  The  American  Church  Review 
thus  describes  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  city : — 

''  The  number  of  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  city  is  sixty-three.     Supposing  thirty-one  of  these  oiurches 
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and  chapels  to  accommodate  1,000  worshippers  each,  and  thirty-two  to 
accommodate  600  each,  we  have  provided  hy  the  Chm*ch,  accommoda- 
tions for  the  worship  of  Grod  for  50,800  souls ;  leaying  949,200  persons 
for  whom  she  has  made  no  provision. 

According  to  a  late  report,  the  Romanists  have  31  '  churches '  ■  (of 
which  6  are  for  the  Germans),  and  64  ministers  in  the  city ;  the  Presby- 
terians have  55 ;  the  Dutch  Heformed,  22 ;  the  Methodists,  41 ;  the 
Baptists,  33 ;  the  Congregationalists,  4 ;  the  Friends,  3 ;  the  Unitarians 
and  Universal ists,  6 ;  the  Jews,  24  synagogues ;  and  there  are  for  Miscel- 
laneous Sects,  16  buildings  or  halls.  Now,  of  these  235  *  churches'  and 
*  chapels,'  <fec.,  allowing  100  of.  them  to  accommodate  1,000  peraons  each, 
and  die  remainder  half  that  number  each — and  the  estimate  is  a  large  one 
— we  have  *  church'  accommodations  of  some  sort  for  177,500  persons; 
and  still  there  are  771,700  persons  in  this  Christian  city  of  New  York, 
for  whom  no  provision  to  worship  Almighty  God  after  any  form  whatever 
has  been  made." 

For  the  religious  care  of  the  British  immigrants  our  own  Anglo-' 
American  Society  is  able  to  do  but  very  little,  on  account  of  its  small 
resources.  We  take  the  following  paragraph  in  reference  to  this  evil,  from 
the  yearly  report  of  the  minister  of  St.  Thomas'  Free  Chapel,  New  York:— 

"  One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  year  has  been  the  addition  of  seven- 
teen to  our  Communion  from  the  Church  of  England.  I  believe  our  clergy 
often  experience  pain  and  grief,  as  I  have,  on  coming  in  contact  with  such 
numbers  of  very  worthy  persons  who  were  nourished  and  brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  yet  on  coming  to  our  shores,  abstain  from  public 
worship  and  Communion,  until,  by  some  visitation  of  God,  they  appeal  to 
us  for  aid  in  interments  or  offices  of  religion  in  affliction.  Would  that 
means  could  be  effectually  devised  to  correct  the  evil.  I  believe  in  many 
cases,  not  possessing  the  requisite  information,  they  enter  some  church 
where  the  sittings  are  not  free,  and  they  are  discouraged  from  further 
attempt  among  ourselves." 

India. — The  Lutheran  Mission  at  Chota  Nagpore,  spiritually  so  flou- 
rishing, is  in  a  critical  state  as  to  finances  and  organization.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  some  of  its  friends,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has 
paid  it  a  visit,  with  the  view  of  devising  a  plan  for  its  improvement. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Intelligencer  says : — The  Legislative  Council  of 
India  has  passed  an  **  Act  to  provide  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages  of 
persons  professing  the  Christian  Religion."  Marriages  may  now  be  per- 
formed in  this  country  by  five  classes  of  persons  : — 1,  Ministers  episcopally 
ordained ;  2,  Ministers  of  the  "  Church  of  Scotland ; "  3,  Marriage 
Registrars ;  4,  Ministers  of  religion  licensed  by  Government ;  5,  A  new 
class  of  officers  who  will  obtain  business  to  celebrate  marriages  between 
•Native  Christians ;  and  whose  services  are  chiefly  intended  to  be  used  in 
remote  stations,  where  congregations  assemble  far  from  a  missionary  or 
other  regular  minister.  Every  clergyman  of  our  Church  is  declared  to 
be  bound  by  "  the  rites,  rules,  ceremonies  and  customs  "  of  the  Church  of 
England.     The  new  "  licensed  persons  "  may  perform  marriages  between 
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Native  Christians  on  these  conditions : — (1)  The  man  must  be  sixteen, 
and  the  woman  thirteen  ;  (2)  They  must  not  stand  to  each  other  withiu 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity ;  (3)  Neither  most 
have  a  wife  or  husband  still  living ;  (4)  Two  witnesses  must  be  present ; 
and  the  contracting  persons  must  declare  that  they  take  each  other  "  to 
be  my  lawful  wedded  wife  (or  husband)  in  the  presence  of  AJmigkty  God." 
We  unfeignedly  rejoice  that  tbe  attempt  made  to  legalize  marriage  with  a 
wife's  sister  was  defeated.     Without  entering  into  the  general  question,  it 
is  surely  difficult  to  contravene  JVir.  Maine's  argument  that  ^*  to   place 
Native  Christians  under  a  different  law  of  marriage  from  English  Chris- 
tians would  be  to  mark  them  with  w^hat  would  practically  amount  to  a 
badge  of  inferiority."    Besides  this,  no  minister  of  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  or  of  the  Free  Kirk  would  have  consented  to  many 
them.     The  form  in  which  the  motion  was  made,  i,e,  to  omit  the  words 
**  or  affinity "  seems  to  us  specially  objectionable.     Such  an  omission 
would  legalize  the  union  which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  "  was  not  so  much 
as  named  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife." 

Greece. — The  Constituent  National  Hellenic  Assembly  has  reaffirmed 
the  following  articles,  which  are  transcribed  from  the  Constitution  of  1844: 

"1.  The  orthodox  Eastern  Church  of  Christ  is  the  established  religion 
in  Greece.  Every  religion  is  tolerated  and  may  be  freely  exercised  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Prasel^tism,  and  all  inteHerence  with  tbe 
established  religion,  is  prohibited.  2.  The  orthodox  Church  of  Grreecc, 
acknowledging  as  its  head  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  in  doctrine  indis- 
solubly  united  to  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  to  every  other 
orthodox  Church  of  Christ  observing  with  the  same  exactitude  the  Apo- 
stolic and  Synodic  canons  and  the  holy  traditions.  But  it  is  independent 
of  every  other  Church,  and  exercises  all  sovereign  rights  under  the 
government  of  a  holy  Synod." 

The  seven  Ionian  deputies  voted  for  placing  the  Church  again  under  the 
domination  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  piece  of  ultra-consenra- 
tism  which  found  no  favour  with  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity  of  liberated 
Greece,  who  see  the  little  Church  of  Montenegro  independent  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  well  as  the  great  Greek  Church  of  Russia. 
The  mode  of  electing  Bishops  was  also  settled  at  the  same  assembly. 

Servia. — The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  received  last  winter  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  from  the  Metropolitan  of  Servia : — 

**  Bight  Reverend  Lord, — I  have  read  again  and  again  your  much 
valued  letter  full  of  Christian  love  and  brotherly  consolation,  and  I  have 
felt  myself  strengthened  and  supported  in  my  troubles  and  difficidties,  as 
well  as  obliged  and  grateful,  on  my  own  part  and  that  of  my  countrymen. 
For  by  it,  as  c  little  previously  by  the  letter  of  the  most  worthy  Bishop  of 
London,  wo  have  been  made  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  we  who 
have  been  attacked  by  bloodthirsty  barbarians  by  surprise  and  against 
faith  publicly  pledged,  yet  are  not  utterly  left  alone  on  the  feco  of  tbe 
earth,  nor  abandoned  by  all  our  fellow-Christians.  I  therefore  most  deeply 
and  sincerely  thank  you,  beloved  brother  in  Christ. 
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'*  Hitherto,  in  every  event  of  evil  fortune,  we  have  consoled  ourselves 
in  the  Faith  received  from  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  by  means  of  which  we 
have  been  the  heirs  of  the  holy  Fathei-s,  and  which  we  have  kept  pure  and 
undefiled  up  to  this  very  day.  And,  firmly  relying  on  the  anchor  of  that 
hope  which  leaves  us  not,  of  the  better  lot  of  our  country  now  dawning 
upon  us,  we  do  not  cease  to  pour  forth  our  prayers,  as  we  are  bidden  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  and 
the  Re-union  of  all  Christendom,  and  earnestly  to  implore  that  the  God 
of  all  grace  may  vouchsafe  to  gather  together  into  one  His  scattered  and 
bleeding  flock,  and  establish  it  in  enduring  concord." 

The  Tubks. — There  is  much  talk  in  Constantinople  about  a  religious 
reform  demanded  by  a  large  number  of  the  Mussulman  population.  The 
number  varies  daily,  and  from  fifteen  hundred  has,  by  report,  reached  as 
high  as  eighty  thousand.  This  reform,  for  the  present,  has  no  connexion 
with  Christianity,  but  with  the  history  of  the  Koran,  and  the  interpre- 
tations of  its  four  great  commentatoi*s,  hitherto  blindly  followed.  The 
Koran  itself  has  never  been  printed  here,  but  is  always  sold  in  manu- 
script, nor  has  it  been  translated,  except  by  the  Persians.  It  is  in  very 
simple  language,  easily  understood  in  its  external  and  natural  meaning, 
but  to  every  verse  is  attached  an  "  internal "  or  "  spiritual "  meaning 
which  can  only  be  obtained  through  a  teacher.  The  present  reformers 
now  claim  that  it  should  be  printed,  translated  into  Turkish,  and  made 
accessible  to  every  one.  They  are  against  polygamy,  in  favour  of  drink- 
ing wine,  abolishing  the  fast  of  Eamazan,  and  claim  that  no  man  is  an 
infidel  or  Giaour  who  believes  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  both  of 
which  volumes  they  accept  and  consider  as  holy.  They  have  petitioned 
for  a  mosque  for  themselves,  and  to  be  recognised  as  a  sect.  The  Govern- 
ment has  denied  this  request  for  the  present,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
very  highest  dignitaries  of  the  capital  greatly  favour  the  reform. 


Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. — Tuesday,  ^ov.  1. 
— Rev.  T,  G.  Hall  in  the  chair. 

The  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Council  having  resolved  to  grant  1,000^. 
towards  the  endowment  of  the  Otago  and  Southland  bishopric,  provided 
that  5,000^.  be  raised  from  other  sources,  and  the  Bishop  of  Christ  Church 
having  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Society,  notice  was  given  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  a  grant  of  1,000Z.  will  be  proposed  towards 
this  object.  The  proposed  grant  of  1,000/.  towards  the  endowment  of  the 
new  bishopric  of  New  Westminster  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

G.  F,  Chambers,  Esq.  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  should 
move — "  That  the  Latin  Prayer-book  bo  not  published  by  the  Society, 
until  the  Board  have  an  opportunity  of  learning,  from  certain  other 
competent  scholars,  that  the  same  is  satisfactory." 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Barton,  now  in  England,  stated  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  his  recent 
charge,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  College  in  Calcutta,  so  as  to  bring 
directly  Christian  and  Missionary  influence  to  bear  upon  the  large  and 
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influential  class  of  educated  natives,  which  has  grown  up  during  the  last  few 
years  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  Calcutta  Universitj.  Mr.  Barton 
was  to  return  to  Calcutta  in  Decemher,  as  Principal  of  the  College.  At  bis 
request,  the  Board  granted  bOl,  for  one  Theological  Scholarship,  of  the 
annual  value  of  6/.,  to  meet  70/.  from  other  sources;  and  201,  worth  of 
hooks  towards  a  library  for  the  College. 

Major  Willoughby  Osborne,  C.B.  Political  Agent  in  Bhopal,  Central 
India,  obtained  a  grant  of  125Z.  towards  a  church  building  at  Sehore,  the 
Civil  station  near  the  largenative  city  of  Bhopal.  The  Church-in- Aid  Society 
had  granted  lOOZ.,  the  Government,  300/,,  the  inhabitants  of  Sehore — 
though  mostly  clerks — had  raised  among  themselves  260/.  The  Begum 
of  Bhopal,  a  Mahomedan,  has  given  the  rough  timber  wanted  in  the  work 
free  of  cost.  Major  Willoughby  Osborne  had  himself  already  given  llo/. 
towards  the  edifice. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilpin,  Mis^onary  at  the  gold  mines,  Waverley,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  obtained  80/.  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  there,  where  are 
gathered  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  men,  most  of  them  miners.  On 
Sunday,  October  9th,  there  was  collected  at  the  offertory,  at  a  service  held 
in  a  small  hall,  27/.  sterling,  and  they  expected  to  ndse  80/.  more. 

The  Kev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  in 
asking  for  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  Society's  grant,  reported  that  every- 
thing was  going  on  favourably  at  Hawaii.  The  King  subscribes  200/.  per 
annum  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Mission — a  oonsiderahle  subscription 
compared  with  his  resources. 


Society  fob  thji  Phopaoation  op  the  Gt)8PEL. — The  monthlj 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  18th  Nov. ;  the  Eev.  J.  £• 
Kempe  in  the  chair.  After  the  Treasurers  had  made  their  Keport,  which 
we  are  happy  to  say  was  encouraging,  the  Secretary  on  the  part  of  the 
Standing  Committee  stated  the  necessary  business  which  had  been  trans- 
acted by  the  Committee  in  the  recess.  When  this  was  over,  seven! 
members  rose  in  succession  to  testify  the  gratification  which  is  felt  at  the 
recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Hawkins  to  a  Canonry  in  Westminster,  bat  in 
the  absence  of  many  leading  members  of  the  Society,  no  resolution  was 
entered  in  the  Journal  at  this  time.  The  usual  business  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with.  A  grant  of  300/.  for  a  single  year  was  made  for  the 
Diocese  of  Goulburu.  A  sum  of  200/.  was  granted  for  a  new  Atlas  of 
the  Church  in  the  Colonies  now  in  preparation.  A  sum  of  1000^.  was 
granted  to  meet  upwards  of  5000/.  from  local  sources  for  Church  Endowment 
in  the  Diocese  of  Adelaide.  A  pension  of  75/.  for  a  limited  period  was 
granted  to  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart,  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  gratuity  of  50^  to 
the  Eev.  L.  Prentis  of  Bombay.  A  sum  of  300/.  was  granted  for  passage 
money  of  three  Clergymen  going  to  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  Some 
grants  of  smaller  amount  were  made,  and  certain  modifications  of  the  bye- 
laws  were  discussed. 

The  Secretary,  the  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  who  has  heen  appointed  a  Canon 
of  Westminister,  has  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  take  effect  from  such  time  as  would  be 
most  convenient  for  the  Society. 
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THE  METEOPOLITANT  OF  CAPETOWN  AND  THE  JUDICIAL 

COMMITTEE  OF  PKIVY  COUNCIL. 

Wjb  had  hoped  to  close  the  year  1864,  so  eventful  for  the  Colonial 
Church,  with  the  announcement  that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  had  arrived  at  a  '^  self-denying  "  decision  on  the  application  made 
to  them  by  Dr.  Colenso  for  interference  on  his  behalf.  The  pleadings, 
howeyer,  were  protracted  beyond  all  reason  by  the  importation  into 
the  case  of  matters  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  are  altogether 
foreign  to  the  issue  which  the  Court  had  to  try.  At  any  rate, 
legal  acumen  has  done  its  best  to  make  a  very  simple  question  appear 
singularly  intricate. 

Whether  the  Judicial  Committee  were  really  unable  to  tread  their 
way  through  the  mazes  into  which  they  were  invited  by  the  learned 
counsel  on  both  sides,  or  whether,  having  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  subject,  they  feared  that  an  immediate  decision  would  incur  the 
suspicion  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  either 
case,  we  incline  to  think  that  they  acted  wisely  in  reserving  their 
judgment,  and  giving  themselves— even  though  possibly  they  might 
not  require  it — time  to  consider  the  matter.  It  is  far  from  surprising 
that  they  should  feel,  if  such  be  their  feeling,  very  considerable  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  course  it  will  be  best  for  them  to  pursue.  It  is  not 
an  easy  conclusion  by  any  means  for  the  Queen's  Privy  Councillors  to 
arrive  at,  that  so  far  as  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire — those  at  least 
which  have  independent  legislatures  of  their  own — are  concerned,  their 
occupation  as  the  Supreme  Appellate  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Appeal  is 
gone.  There  are  certain  things  which,  with  the  fullest  conviction  of  their 
truth  upon  one's  mind,  one  is  not  always  prepared  to  admit ;  and  this  is 
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one  of  them.  On  the  other  liand,  the  learned  persoBB  who  compose  the 
Court,  may  well  hesitate  to  put  forth  against  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  from  State  control  in  a  colony  where  the  Church  is  simply 
ignored,  a  reyival  of  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Tudoi  policy  towards 
her';  pretensions  which,  if  seriously  put  forward  and  attempted  to 
be  enforced,  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all  religious  liberty.  Tudor- 
ism  has  had  its  day,  and  will  scarcely  bear  reviving ;  and  in  r^;ard  to 
a  question  in  which  men's  most  deep-rooted  convictions,  their  dearest 
and  eternal  interests,  are  at  stake,  it  is  easier  to  light  up  a  flime  than 
to  quench  it. 

To  plain  minds,  the  issue  seems,  indeed,  simple  enough.  The 
Judicial  Committee  have  themselves  ruled,  that  in  professing  to  confer 
on  Dr.  Gray  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Crown 
proceeded  altogether  ultra  t^ires.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  an 
appeal  to  them  can  lie  from  a  jurisdiction  which  they  have  decided 
has  no  legal  existence.  Even  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  pro- 
cedure, such  a  supposition  seems  incongruous  and  absurd.  And  it 
becomes  more  than  that,  it  becomes  unjust  and  tyrannical,  in  the  hoB 
of  their  emphatic  dictum^  that  in  the  Cape  Colony  the  Church  it 
precisely  in  the  same  position,  "  no  better  and  no  worse,"  than  aaj 
other  religious  body  that  is  entirely  free  to  govern  itself  and  r^fokto 
its  own  affairs.  For  this,  and  other  grave  reasons,  it  is  far  horn 
improbable  that  their  lordships  will  take  the  line  of  that  impartiil 
and  famous  judge.  Deputy  Gallio, — "  If  it  be  a  question  of  words  aid 
names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it ;  for  we  will  be  no  judges  of 
such  matters." 

For  the  present,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  improper,  posaiblj  un- 
becoming, to  say  more.  We  shall  respectfully  await  the  decision 
which  the  Court  shall  pronounce,  doubtless  on  an  early  day,  and  we 
reserve  for  our  next  number  the  fuller  discussion  of  a  case,  the  im- 
portance of  which  to  the  Church  it  is  impossible  to  overrate. 


(Zrortespontrence,  documents,'  ict. 

THE  BISHOP  OP  GIBRALTAB'S  VISITATION  IN  1864.1 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  recent  Visitation  began  on  April  20th,  at  Messina, 
where  the  Church  of  England  Service  is  held  in  a  very  humble  apartment 
(shared  with  some  German  Protestants),  and  the  scanty  stipend  of  the 
excellent  chaplain  (Rev.  J.  G.  Clay)  is  raised  not  without  difficulty.     Thece 

'  His  Lordship  has  kindly  furnished  the  materials  for  thia  paper,  at  oor 
request.— Ed,  C.C.C, 
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is  a  Britifih  Vice-Consul  at  Messina,  but  the  Foreign  Office  has  never  yet 
admitted  the  Chaplaincy  under  the  Consular  Act,  though  this  port  is  visited 
by  numbers  of  British  seamen,  and  the  chaplain  has  the  duty  of  visiting 
them  in  the  hospital  from  time  to  time.  Owing  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
temporary  chapel  is  hired,  Divine  Service  is  performed  only  once  on  the 
Sunday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  an  hour  at  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
Beamen  to  attend.  The  Bishop  ventured  to  represent  to  the  Foreign  Office 
the  circumstances  of  this  Chaplaincy,  but  hitherto  without  any  reply  to  his 
communication.  He  called  the  attention,  also,  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
truly  melancholy  state  of  the  British  cemetery,  used  during  the  occupation 
of  Sicily,  and  now  in  a  condition  of  such  dismal  neglect  as  makes  the 
heart  ache  to  think  how  little  respect  is  shown  to  the  remains  of  brave 
Beamen  and  soldiers  who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
cemetery  at  Messina  is,  indeed,  only  one  of  many  similar  instances :  and 
surely  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  grudge  the  cost  of  systematically 
maintaining  such  cemeteries  in  a  decent  state ;  and  still  less  the  cost  of 
providing  sufficiently  for  the  due  ministration  of  the  Church's  offices  at 
every  port  which  is  frequented  by  a  certain  number  of  British  seamen. 

The  Bishop  has  since  offered  to  do  all  in  his  power  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  seemly  place  of  worship,  if  one  can  be  procured.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  chapels,  attached  to  churches  which  have  been  desecrated, 
may  be  bought  for  sums  far  short  of  the  expense  of  building  anew.  At 
Milan,  a  chapel  of  this  kind,  most  suitable  in  size  and  character,  has  been 
liberally  conceded  to  the  English  congregation  by  the  Italian  Government ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  attention  has  been  drawn,  in  several  places, 
to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  similar  chapels.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  religious  condition  of  Italy,  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Church  of  England  Service  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  the  reverent  character  as  well  as  the  noble  simplicity  of  her  ritual : 
and  in  a  place  like  Messina,  where,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  very 
considerable  inquiry  among  enlightened  Italians  as  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  English  Reformation  and  the  character  of  the  English  worship, 
it  is  truly  melancholy  that  such  inquiries  can  be  directed  only  to  a  mean 
and  inappropriate  room,  where  the  Gospel,  indeed,  is  faithfully  preached  by 
the  excellent  and  ill-paid  chaplain,  but  where  nothing  that  is  seen  is 
calculated  to  show  the  reverent  order  of  the  English  Ritual,  and  the  true 
purpose  of  the  English  Church  always  to  comply  with  the  inspired  command 
— "  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

From  Messina  the  Bishop  proceeded,  April  25th,  to  Athens,  in  H.M.S. 
Caradoc  (Commander  Wilkinson),  in  which  he  was  kindly  allowed  a  passage 
as  &r  as  Smyrna.  He  was  thankful  to  find  at  Athens  a  small  but 
pleasing  and  characteristic  English  chapel,  and  the  service  excellently 
conducted  by  the  good  chaplain  (in  orders  from  the  American  Church), 
Bev.  Dr.  Hill.  A  fund  is  being  raised  for  the  completion  of  the  inclosure 
of  the  chapel,  to  which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chi^tian  Knowledge 
has  recently  granted  20^.,  and  the  work  will  be  taken  in  hand.  Two 
yomig  men  (one  of  them  the  son  of  Hon.  P.  Scarlett,  at  that  time  the 
British  Minister)  were  confirmed ;  and  a  most  interesting  confirmation  of 
nearly  one  hmidred  seamen  was  held  on  board  H.M.S.  Revenge  (Admiral 
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Yclvcrton)  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  The  whole  crew  were  present,  and 
the  Bishop  never  met  with  a  more  reverent  and  attentive  congregation. 
Some  of  those  confirmed  were  from  H.M.S.  &i&raZtar* 

Some  accowit  of  the  Bishop's  visit  to  the  Archhbhop  and  Metropolitan 
of  Greece  has  appeared  in  the  puhlic  journals.     Throughout  his  visits  to 
the  East,  the  Bishop  made  a  point  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  Prelates 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  assuring  them  of  his  veneration  for  their 
office  and  the  Church,  hetween  which  and  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  there  has  never  heen  any  such  harrier  as  exists  hetween  the 
great  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Church  of  Homo.     At  no  place  were 
these  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  more  warmly 
responded  to  than  at  Athens,  by  the  venerable  Archbishop.     He  specially 
invoked  the  Divine   blessing  on   the  confirmations   which  were   to  be 
administered  on  the  following  day.     It  was  deeply  interesting  to  the 
Bishop,  as  well  in  visiting  schools  as  private  houses,  to  hear  the  Nicene 
Creed  recited   by  children;   and   he  could   not  but  wish  that   English 
children  were   as   familiar  with   the  I'epetition   of  that  Creed  as  they 
(happily)  are  with  the  Apostles'  Creed.     He  was  much  struck  with  the 
great  opportunities  of  usefulness  which  have  been  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years  by  the  excellent  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  at  Athens.     As  many  as  five 
thousand  Greek  young  women  (of  all  ranks)  have  passed  under  Mrs.  HUl's 
Christian  instruction ;  and  this,  not  in  opposition  to  the  authoiities  of  the 
,Greck  Church,  but  (owing  to  the  excellent  judgment  that  has  been  shown) 
with  their  full  sanction  and  concurrence.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  (in  which  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  was  con- 
secrated as  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Ghdloway,  in  IS48)  had  the  privilege 
of  consecrating  the   first  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal   Church   in   Kortb 
America ;  and  it  was  specially  interesting  to  Bishop  Trower  to  meet  at 
Athens  (appointed  regularly  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  British  Legation) 
a  clergyman  in  American  orders. 

On  his  way  to  Smyrna,  the  Bishop  was  allowed  to  stop  for  a  few 
hours  at  Syra,  in  order  to  hold  a  service  and  administer  to  two 
young  men  the  rite  of  Confirmation.  Here,  also,  he  was  glad  to  find  a 
small  consecrated  building,  and  to  notice  the  faithful  ministrations  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Hillner,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  heard  with 
regret  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  (if  Mr.  Hillner  should  retire)  that  Society 
would  be  able  to  maintain  its  chaplaincy  and  school.  As  there  is  a  British 
chaplain,  and  Syra  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  packets  and  other  British  ships, 
it  will  be  much  to  be  lamented  if  there  should  cease  to  be  a  station  of  the 
English  Church  at  that  island.  The  city  is  built  up  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  rises  behind  the  port  with  a  singular  and  striking  effect. '  There  is 
something  deeply  interesting  and  affecting  in  stopping  at  such  a  place  for 
the  ministration  of  sacred  offices,  and  then  launching  forth  again  to  another 
field  for  similar  service.  The  present  city  of  Smyrna  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  which  is  crowned  with  the  extensive  ruins  of  a 
Genoese  castle,  and  on  the  flat  ground  which  intervenes  between  the 
mountain  and  the  sea.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful.  The  ancient 
city  appears  to  have  been  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
amphitheatre  in  which  St»  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  may  still  be  traced* 
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The  site  of  the  spot  where  he  is  traditionally  said  to  have  suffered  is 
marked  by  the  tomb  of  a  Mahommedan  saint,  and  a  tall  single  cypreas 
crowning  the  grassy  hillock.  Sad  as  it  is  to  think  that  the  city  of  which 
Polycarp  was  Bishop,  and  which  was  once  (Hev.ii. 9)  "rich"  in  grace,  is 
now  Mahommedan ;  it  is  yet  pleasing  to  find  no  inconsiderable  proofs  of 
Christian  life  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  various  communities  in  Smyrna :  and 
the  impression  left  on  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  mind  by  his  visits  to  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  English,  Greek,  and  Eoman  Catholic 
Churches,  and  the  German  deaconesses,  was  that  among  these  various 
communions  there  was  a  rivalry  in  good  works  without  any  token  of 
religious  bitterness.  At  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  visit,  the  Greek  Church 
was  greatly  enlarging  a  noble  hospital  by  private  ecclesiastical  subscription. 
And  he  was  much  touched  with  evidence  of  the  many  works  of  mercy 
conducted  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  pleased  with 
the  educational  institution  most  admirably  conducted  by  the  German 
deaconesses.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  entering  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  last-named  establishment,  to  be  received  (in  German  fashion)  by  a 
musical  welcome — "  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord !"  He  was  glad  to 
leave  a  little  token  of  Christian  sympathy  at  each  of  these  institutions, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  him  to  exchange  visits  and  brotherly  hospitality 
with  the  venerable  Greek  Bishop.  The  English  Church  at  Smyrna  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  of  Boodjah  and  Boumibat,  must  be  considered 
as  in  a  decidedly  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  English  inhabitants  to  withdraw  from  Smyrna  during  the  summer 
months  to  these  pleasant  villages,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  city,  at  a 
nominal  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  but  from  the  miserable  state  of  the  roads, 
thb  distance  is  equivalent  to  eight  or  ten.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible 
(in  the  great  heat)  to  come  into  Smyrna  for  Divine  Service,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  provide  a  place  of  worship  at  each  of  these  villages,  as 
well  as  in  the  city  itself.  The  chapel  in  Smyrna  (though  consecrated)  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  handsome  room  attached  to  the  Consular  residence. 
In  Boodjah,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  house  was  purchased,  and 
adapted  (not  very  successfully)  to  the  purposes  of  a  chapel.  It  is  approached 
by  a  noble  avenue  of  cypresses ;  and  it  is  at  present  proposed  to  rebuild  it 
in  a  more  suitable  and  characteristic  style.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  contributed  generously  to  the  purchase  of  the  house, 
and  has  given  a  little  token  of  sympathy  to  the  present  undertaking. 
The  excellent  chaplain  (Rev.  W.  B.  Lewis)  resides  in  Boodjah,  and  the 
Bishop  was  pleased  to  find  Divine  Service  on  Ascension-day.  At 
Boumibat,  a  most  substantial  and  costly  chapel  has  been  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  well-known  and  benevolent  Mr.  Whittal,  to  whom  the 
Sultan  paid  the  unusual  honour  of  passing  several  hours  at  his  beautiful 
villa  when  he  visited  Smyrna.  The  Bishop  had  the  satisfaction  of 
consecrating  this  church,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  devout  congre- 
gation, on  Whit-Monday,  and  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than 
the  interest  expressed  in  the  solemn  ceremony,  and  the  warm  attachment 
evinced  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bishop  and  his  family  were 
most  hospitably  received  during  his  visit  of  a  fortnight  by  the  good 
Chaplam,  and  also  by  Mr.  Whittal  and  Mr.  Hanson.    He  was  at  Smyrna 
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flhoiiW  after  the  death  of  the  last  Consul,  but  was  most  kindly  aaaiflted  bj 
Mr.  Jolly,  the  acting  Vice-Consul. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Bishop  to  be  at  Smyrna,  with  the  power  of 
reaching  Ephesus  by  rail  in  five  or  six  hours,  without  avuling  himself  of 
the  opportunity.  A  glorious  summer  day  (May  12th)  was  devoted  to  the 
excursion,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  friends^  who  pro- 
vided a  most  hospitable  entertainment,  spread  amidst  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  an  ancient  mosque,  with  its  marble  basin  of  pure  water  still 
preserved,  and  many  a  fig-tree  and  other  trees  of  Eastern  foliage  swinging 
from  the  grassy  mounds.  It  was  interesting,  on  approaching  Ephesus 
through  a  pastoral  and  sometimes  mountainous  country,  to  notice  the 
black  tents  of  the  wandering  Arabs,  the  herds  of  camels,  and  other 
tokens  of  the  unchanging  East,  still  in  so  many  respects  externally  what 
it  was  in  patriarchal  limes ;  and  then  to  reflect  on  that  almost  miraculoua 
invention  of  which  the  party  were  at  the  time  availing  theniselves,  and 
which  must  work  such  important  changes  in  any  country  in  which  its 
capacity  for  (comparatively)  annihilating  time  and  space  is  introduced. 
How  different,  when  apastles  (and  probably  also)  tiie  Mother  of  our 
Lord)  visited  Ephesus,  must  have  been  their  mode  of  travelling ;  and  how 
little  were  such  triumphs  of  art  and  science  conceived  by  the  highly- 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city  ! 

Close  to  the  **  Ephesus  station "  are  some  mighty  masses  of  briokwork 
and  masonry  (Roman  work),  being  the  piers  that  supported  an  aqueduct, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  form  and  colour  of  these 
piers  (many  of  them  crowned  with  the  huge  nests  in  which  a  solitary  stork 
was  showing  itself)  against  the  amphitheatre  of  pui'ple  mountains. 
Donkeys  hod  been  brought  from  Smyrna,  and  imder  the  able  guidance 
of  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  conducting  excavations  at  Ephesus,  a  large  partj 
reached  the  various  points  of  view.  The  ancient  harbour  of  Ephesus 
seems  to  have  been  a  vast  oblong  basin,  inclosed  by  parallel  ranges  of  hills> 
and  terminated  at  its  upper  cxti'cmity  by  a  ridge  that  nearly  crosses  the 
valley.  This  ridge  was  crowned  by  the  amphitheatre  sweeping  round  ins 
huge  semicircle ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  temples  and  buildings  must  have 
been  stately  in  the  extreme.  The  extent  of  grouud,  which  is,  in  fact,  one 
mass  of  broken  stone  and  ruin,  is  prodigious,  but  scarcely  any  ruins  show 
themselves  above  ground,  and  no  trace  has  yet  been  cQscovered  of  the 
renowned  Temple  of  Diana.  The  scene  is  very  grand,  but  very  desolate, 
and  the  idea  chiefly  suggested  to  the  mind  is,  how  awfully  the  word 
has  been  fulfilled  (Rev.  ii.  5),  "  I  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 
place."  \\Tiat  led  to  the  final  and  complete  desertion  of  the  city  is  not 
very  certainly  known;  but  tradition  says  that  in  the  wars  between  the 
Tui'ks  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  Ephesus  was  used  as  the  great  d6p6t 
for  ammunition  and  stores  during  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  were  so  oppressed  by  their  own  Government  that  they  gradually 
withdrew  into  the  interior,  and  the  place  was  deserted.  Spots  are  pointed 
out  with  the  traditional  names  of  "  St  John's  Church,"  "  St.  Paul's  Prison," 
and  <'  The  Gate  of  Persecution ;"  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  certainty 
in  these  designations.  No  relics  of  much  beauty  or  interest  have  hitherto 
been  found :  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  i&tereat  of  a  day  passed  on  theaile 
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of  Ephesus,  as  well  from  'the  beauty  of  the  Bcenerj  as  from  the  historical 
and  Chiistian  associations  connected  with  the  place. 

It  should,  be  mentioned  that,  having  three  chapels  under  his  charge, 
the  chaplain  at  Smyrna  would  have  been  unable  to  conduct  the  various 
aervioes  without  the  kind  assbtance  of  Eev.  W.  Walters,  the  missionary  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society y  who  has  been  long  settled  at  Smyrna,  and 
is  now  assisted  by  his  son  (Rev.  J.  F.  Walters),  who  is  equally  anxious  and 
ready  to  help  the  Consular  chaplain  in  his  arduous  duties. 

The  Bishop  proceeded  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople  (May  18th)  in  a 
Prench  packet,  having  Lady  Herbert  and  her  family  on  board,  on  their 
return  from  Syria,  togetlier  with  a  vast  crowd  of  Turks,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  on  mattresses  nearly  covering  the  deck.  In  point  of  comfort, 
the  packet  was  certainly  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Caradoc,  which  could 
not  be  spared  for  the  Bishop's  visit  to  Smyrna.  But  the  scene  on  deck 
In  respect  to  colour,  costume,  and  manners,  was  exceedingly  picturesque 
And  interesting ;  and  particularly  the  regularity  with  which  the  Mahom- 
medans  performed  their  evening  devotions.  The  hour  of  sunset  was  the 
■igDal  for  them  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  row,  and  their  evening  service 
was  offered  with  an  apparent  order  and  reverence  (and  sense  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  worship),  from  which  Christians  may  learn  many  a  useful 
leiBOD. 

They  were  greatly  pleased  to  notice  that  one  of  the  Bishop's  party  was 
flketching  a  most  picturesque  group  which  clustered  round  the  mast,  and 
ooe  and  another  came  to  look  at  the  outline  with  expressions  of  delight. 
Some  of  the  heads  and  figures  were  such  as  we  associate  with  patriarchs 
aad  apostles. 

The  weather  on  leaving  Smyrna  was  exceedingly  sultry ;  but  on  coming 
on  deck  the  next  morning  at  the  Dardanelles,  it  was  found  that  the  blast 
from  the  north  was  as  cold  and  bitter  as  a  March  east-wind  in  England. 

At  Smyrna,  the  Bishop  confirmed  thirty-six  candidates.  He  visited 
the  cemetery  which  was  granted  for  the  use  of  the  British  soldiers  sent  to 
the  temporary  hospital  at  Smyrna  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  was 
pained  to  find  the  dilapidated  condition  (already)  of  the  walls  which  were 
there  built.  The  grave -yard  is  virtually  uniuclosed,  even  in  the  lapse  of 
fiye  or  six  years. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAE  ON  THE  PEESECUTION  IN 

TURKEY. 

TffB  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  in  replying  to  the  Address  presented  him  by 
the  Anglican  clergy  at  Constantinople  in  June  last,  says  as  under : — 

"  At  the  time  when  I  received  your  gratifying  address,  for  which  I  now 
publicly  thank  you,  all  was  bright  and  cheering  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
spects of  our  Church  at  Constantinople,  and  wo  little  thought  how  soon 
ti.OBe  prospects  were  to  be  clouded  over,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  and 
Tiulent  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government,  in  violation  of 
its  positive  engagements  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.  Without 
one  word  of  warnings  and  while  evenrthing  was  peaceful  and  regidar^  on 
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Sunday,  July  17,  tbe  Bev.  E.  D.  ^(^IliamB  was  airested  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  usual  Church  Services  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
School-Chapel  at  Pera,  Mr.  Williams  was  ignominionsly  taken  to  a 
Turkish  Police  Court.  Subsequently  Mr.  Curtis  was  himself  arrested 
(without  violence)  for  a  short  time : — the  book-stores  and  Mission  rooms 
were  closed  and  sealed : — ^Four  baptized  converts  with  many  others  (sus- 
pected of  a  bias  to  Christianity)  were  arrested :  Three  of  the  baptized 
converts  have  been  sent  into  exile.  Many  copies  of  Tarkiah  books  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Pfander  were  confiscated. 

It  is,  I  think,  very  important  to  remark  on  the  saddenness  of  this 
violent  measure.  Had  the  Missionaries  been  informed  that  any  part  of 
their  actual  system  was  offensive  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  they  would 
doubtless  have  altered  their  practice  in  compliance  with  such  objecUoD. 
The  practice  of  thus  hiring  rooms  in  the  Khans  at  Stamboul,  and  using 
them  for  the  purposes  of  their  work,  had  been  adopted  by  tbe  American 
Missionaries  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  WiUiams  (the 
Turkish  deacon  who  was  arrested,  and  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  American  Mission)  had  himself  been  in  the  habit,  for  nine  years,  of 
expounding  and  even  preaching  in  rooms  of  this  description.  No  warning 
against  such  use  of  the  rooms  had  ever  been  given  by  the  authorities.  The 
rooms  were  generally  hired  under  a  formal  legal  contract.  As  the  practice 
of  thus  using  rooms  in  Khans  for  mission  purposes  had  existed  before  the 
concession  of  the  great  edict  of  toleration  known  as  the  Hatti  Humayoum, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  after  that  charter,  less  liberty  would  be 
allowed  than  had  practically  been  enjoyed  before.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
to  require  full  explanation,  not  only  that  Turkish  subjects  should  hafe 
been  thus  violently  dealt  with  on  account  of  religious  practices,  but  that  a 
British  subject  should  be  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  a  friendly  nation 
in  a  court  at  Stamboul  when  he  was  merely  looking  at  the  sealed  door  of 
the  room  which  had  been  hired  on  behalf  of  the  S.P.G.  under  a  formal 
contract.  If  this  can  legally  be  done,  without  warning  actually  communi- 
cated to  the  Missionaries,  of  what  use  is  the  boasted  Hatti-Humayoum  ? 
— and  is  not  the  British  government  bound  not  only  to  require  redress  for 
this  sudden  change  of  policy  or  interpretation  of  the  Edict,  but  to  insist 
on  such  assurances  as  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
similar  outrages? 

It  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that  the  Turkish  Grovemment  is  bound 
by  its  principles  to  maintain  the  national  religion,  consistently  with  the 
conditions  of  the  UaUi-Hunuiyoum ;  and  to  prevent  what  might  lead 
to  breach  of  the  public  peace.  But  there  had  been  no  indication  of  anj 
unusual  excitement  among  the  Turkish  population ;  and  if  the  Turkish 
authorities  had  reason  to  think  that  the  practice  of  using  rooms  in  Khans 
(so  long  tacitly  allowed,  without  any  ground  for  complaint)  was  likely  to 
lead  to  public  disorder,  they  should  at  least  have  seen  that  due  notice 
was  received  by  the  Missionaries,  and  time  allowed  them  for  acting  on 
any  official  warning.  Mr.  Curtis  received,  indeed,  on  July  18,  a  direction 
to  convey  a  warning  (no  special  point  was  mentioned  on  which  any 
change  of  practice  was  required)  to  Mr.  Williams :  but  that  clergymaD 
had  already  been  arrested  on  July  17* 
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The  attention  of  the  Christian  public  cannot  be  too  much  drawn  to 
the  article  of  the  Hatti-Sheriff  granted  in  1856,  and  the  inferences  that 
follow  not  only  from  it,  but  from  the  subsequent  letters  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Kedcliffe  and  Lord  Clarendon.  The  article  is  as  follows:  'As  all 
religions  are  freely  professed  in  my  dominions,  none  of  my  subjects  shall 
be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  the  religion  which  he  professes,  nor  shall 
be  molested  in  the  exercise  thereof/ 

In  a  letter  from  Fuad   Pasha  (Feb.  12,  1856)  he  expressly  says, 

*  Acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Porte  hastens,  with  tbe 
imperial  sanction,  to  communicate  the  decisions  adopted  regarding  the 
above  point.  (This  point,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Lord  S.  de  R. 
to  Lord  Clarendon  of  the  same  date,  was  the  impunity  of  renegades.) 
In  consequence,  the  assurances  given  to  tlie  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments, with  reference  to  the  question  of  renegades,  are  at  present 
renewed  and  confirmed  afresh  ;  while  an  additional  assurance  is  declared 
and  made  known,  that  the  terms  of  the  decision  at  that  time  adopted 
will  be  held  to  comprise  absolutely  all  renegades.' 

And  Lord  S.  de  R.  to  Lord  Clarendon  remarks  that  *  the  Porte 
acknowledges  and  confirms  its  former  declaration  concerning  renegades, 
and  extends  it  to  all  expressly,  including  Mussulmans  though  not  men- 
^oned  by  name.'  In  a  letter  dated  March  5,  1856,  Lord  Clarendon 
replies  that  H.M.'s  Grovernment  consider  *  that  the  declarations  contained 
in  Fuad  Pasha's  note  may  be  effectually  appealed  to  hereafter,  if  any 
renewal  should  take  place  of  molestation  of  converts  from  Islam  to 
Christianity.'  What  (we  may  ask,  after  reading  these  extracts  from  the 
important  documents  from  which  they  are  taken)  is  necessarily  implied  in 

*  the  fi-ee  exercise'^of  his  religion '  on  the  part  of  a  Turkish  (renegade) 
convert  to  Christianity  ? 

It  implies — 

1.  Protection  in  attending  his  place  of  worship  or  other  place  of 
religious  instruction,  whether  the  house  of  the  missionary  or  such  room 
as  may  be  hired  for  greater  convenience. 

2.  The  right  of  hearing  the  service  in  his  own  vernacular  tongue^ 
And  this  can  be  enjoyed,  to  any  good  purpose,  only  when  his  service  is 
conducted  by  those  who  speak  the  language  at  least  as  well  as  natives. 

3.  Protection  in  receiving  the  various  ordinances  of  his  Church,  in- 
cluding the  rite  of  ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  if  God  should  put 
it  into  his  heart  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  part 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  believe  that  men  in  all  Christian  communities 
are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  themselves  to  that  great  work ; 
and  as  no  Christian  who  has  reason  to  think  that  he  is  so  moved  would 
be  justified  in  quenching  and  stifling  the  motions  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
in  his  heart,  so  no  Bishop  would  be  justified  in  reftising  ordination  to 
a  person  (otherwise  properly  qualified  and  providentially  called)  who 
should  be  flius  persuaded  and  thus  disposed. 

4.  The  free  exercise  of  his  religion  would  seem  to  include  the  right,  not 
only  of  speaking  and  writing  freely  in  its  defence,  but  also  of  conversing 
freely  with  those  among  whom  he  is  responsible  to  God  for  exercismg  both, 
consciooslj  and  unconsciously,  the  infiuenco  which  we  all  possess,  in  a 
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greater  or  less  degreo,  on  religious  sabjecta.  I  freelj  wiaat  that  this  right 
should  be  ezercis^  with  discretion,  with  the  recollection  tiiat  our  Blessed 
Sa?iour  taught  His  disciples  as  thej  were  able  to  bear  the  lessons  to  be 
imparted;  and  with  remembrance  idsp  of  His  express  precept,  that  we 
are  not  to  cast  pearls  before  such  as  will  only  turn  again  and  rend  us. 
But  as  it  is  part  of  a  Mussulman's  duty,  according  to  the  Koran,  to  seek 
daily  the  conversion  of  those  whom  he  considers  infidels;  so,  if  all 
religions  are  to  be  exercised  with  equal  freedom  (in  accordance  with  the 
Hatti  Sheriff  already  quoted)  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  I  see  not  how  tfat 
authorities,  who  acknowledge  the  force  of  that  charter,  can  shut  their  eyei 
to  the  fact,  that  every  Christian  is  equally  bound  to  make  known  ths 
remedy  Divinely  given  for  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  a  fallen  world.  And  it 
would  appear,  from  Lord  Clarendon's  letter,  quoted  above,  that  the 
British  Government  at  that  time  (1856)  contemplated  the  possibility  of  an 
appeal  to  the  declaration  contained  in  Euad  Pasha's  note,  not  only  ia 
defence  of  British  subjects,  but  of  converts  from  Islam  to  Christianity. 

5.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  such  converts  would  seem  to 
involve  the  right  of  having  their  names  enrolled  under  the  protection  of 
some  known  and  recognised  Court,  or  Chancery,  to  which  they  can  appeal  fiv 
the  defence  of  their  civil  right,  and  for  the  Chnstian  interment  of  their  dead* 
According  to  the  Turkish  law  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  the  abjuration  rf 
the  Mussulman  religion  involves  a  kind  of  civil  outlawry ;  and,  according 
to  the  existing  directions  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  it  is  not  permitted  to 
enrol  the  Turkish  converts  as  Protestants  under  any  known  and  recognised 
protection. 

My  object,  Bev.  and  Dear  Brethren,  in  thus  entering  on  this  painfnl 
subject,  is  first  to  express  my  fatherly  sympathy  both  with  yourselves  and 
with  the  little  flock  who  have  been  called  to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake* 
whether  by  imprisonment  or  by  exile.  On  some  of  them  I  had  the  office 
of  laying  hands  in  the  sacred  rite  of  confirmation ;  and  my  humble  prayers 
have  been  continually  offered  as  well  for  your  own  guidance  and  consolation, 
as  that  these  confessors  of  the  faith  may  be  steadfiist  to  their  principles,  and 
that  this  unexpected  and  violent  opposition  may  tend  (as  similar  antagonism 
has  generally  tended)  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Truth. 

And  I  have  thus  written,  also,  in  the  hope  that  the  testimony  and 
suggestions  of  one  who  (though  remote  from  the  scene  of  trial)  is  bound  bj 
his  office  to  reflect  on  what  has  passed  with  special  care  and  interest,  may 
not  be  altogether  useless  in  any  future  discussion  of  the  subject. 

It  is  natural  that  the  English  public  should  ask  what  has  been  the 
occasion  of  this  sudden  and  violent  outbreak  ? — I  am  myself  led  to  beliere 
that  there  is  at  this  time  an  extensive  movement  in  at  least  one  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire, — not  perhaps  to  Christianity  at  present,  but  to  a  great  and 
im|)ortant  modification  of  the  ancient  Mahommedan  faith  and  customs.  It 
may  be  that  thb  movement,  which,  if  real,  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
missionary  work  at  Constantinople,  has  been  viewed  by  the  Turiiish 
Government  as  if  it  were  connected  with  that  work.  I  cannot  discover 
that  any  unusual  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries  can  be  truly  said 
to  have  given  occasion  to  it. 

At  the  present  moment^  I  beUeva  that  the  oonverta  who  wero  iaq»tisoiMl 
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haye  all  been  released.  Three  of  them^  however^  are  in  ezile.  They 
daim  the  pr^ers  of  the  Church.^ 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  those  who  were  confirmed  in  the  school-chapel 
on  St.  Bamabas'-daj  have  been  steadfast  to  their  principles.  It  is,  how-> 
eyer,  B»d  and  believed,  that  several  (some,  at  least,  of  those  who  were 
imprisoned)  were  assured  that  if  they  would  become  Mussulmans  again , 
their  liberty  would  be  granted.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  see  how  little  reality 
there  is  in  the  excuse  alleged  by  the  Turkish  authorities  for  their  imprison- 
ment ;  namely,  that  they  were  arrested,  not  on  account  of  their  religion, 
bttt  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  effects  of  Mahommedan  fanaticism. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  lamentable  acts  of  violence  has  been,  no 
doubt,  to  check  the  missionary  work  at  Constantinople  and  to  throw  uncer- 
tunty  over  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Hatti  Sheriff  by  the  Turkish 
Qovemment.  But  the  progress  of  the  Truth  was  never  really  checked  by 
persecution.  I  see  that  the  British  Ambassador,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  recommends  the  discontinuance  of  the 
work  in  hired  rooms  in  the  Khans  in  StambouL  Great  weight  is  doubtless 
due  to  his  Excellency's  advice,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  shrinking  from 
the  responsibility  of  insisting  on  what  the  Turkish  GK)vemment  tells  him 
might  cost  the  occurrence  of  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  fanatical 

Cpolation  at  Constantinople.  But,  seeing  that  the  American  Missionaries 
Te  used  such  rooms  for  similar  purposes  without  being  interfered  with, 
fir  twenty-five  years,  it  will  be  thought  symptomatic  of  anything  but  pro- 
gress (rather  of  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  direction  of  that  intolerance 
which  was  professedly  abandoned  when  in  1856  the  Turkish  Empire  was  so 
deeply  indebted  to  British  and  French  intervention)  if  the  Missionaries 
should  think  that  after  his  Excellency's  counsel  they  are  bound  to  desist 
from  using  such  rooms. 

I  have  not  specially  adverted  to  the  confiscation  of  Dr.  Pfander's  able 
and  temperate  publications.  When  Mussulmans  are  allowed  freely  to 
drculate  the  most  abusive  writings  against  Christians,  it  is  surely  impossible 
fin:  the  Turkish  Government  to  claim  the  merit  of  Toleration,  if  Christians 
axe  forbidden  in  a  mild  and  temperate  manner  to  show  how  destitute  of  a 
real  foundation  is  the  whole  superstructure  of  Mahommedanism." 
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Wx  have  to  unite  with  our  American  brethren  in  lamenting  the  decease  of 
their  first  Missionary  Bishop  to  China,  the  Right  Bev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Boonr. 
He  returned  frx>m  Europe  to  Shanghai  on  June  13th,  1864,  having  received 
no  benefit  from  his  voyage — in  the  course  of  which,  indeed,  his  wife  died, 
and  ke  himself  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  He  died  at  his  post,  on 
July  17th.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  *'  Board  of  Missions," 
Bt^iop  Stevens,  the  Assistant  of  Pennsylvania,  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

1  Dr.  Pfander  adds,  that  forty  **  Protestant  Turks  "  baT«  beoi  Mat  from  Con- 
ilantiple  to  Acre,  condamned  to  the  galleys. 
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He  said  that  Bishop  Boone  had  heen  hia  intimate  personal  finend  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  They  had  been  classmates  in  yonth,  in  study- 
ing medicine  in  Charleston.  Mr.  Boone  had  preyioody  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina;  Uien  studied  lav  under 
Chancellor  Desaussure ;  and  finally  went  through  a  course  on  medicine,  to 
qualify  himself  for  missionary  life.  Thus  armed  and  equipped,  and  allied 
by  mairiage  with  one  of  the  first  and  best  families  in  the  State — for  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  Desaussure  with  whom  he  studied — 
he  gave  up  all  for  the  work  in  China.  Bishop  Stevens  went  with  him  on 
board  the  ship  when  he  fii^t  set  out  thither,  and  had  seen  him  on  eveiy 
occasion  of  return  to  this  country.  He  felt  drawn  to  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  He  was  a  man  of  God,  whose  whole  heart  was  filled  with  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  never  spared  himself  in  any  respect.  He  was 
eminently  wise  and  judicious,  and  succeeded  easily  in  attaching  others  to 
him.  His  benevolence,  integrity,  and  singular  administrative  power  won 
for  him  the  sincere  respect  of  the  foreign  residents  in  China,  as  well  as  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends  at  home.  He  humbly  thanked  Gk)d  for  such  a 
model  Missionary  Bishop,  and  prayed  that  anoUier  might  bo  found  to  take 
up  the  standard  and  bear  it  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Before  his 
death,  God  had  been  very  near  ham,  both  in  personal  afilictions  and 
in  those  that  had  befallen  his  beloved  country.  He  had  only  a  few  weeb 
before  laid  a  dear  wife  to  rest  in  a  lonely  island  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  and 
feeble  and  broken  in  health,  he  had  refused  the  invitation  to  visit  this 
country  once  more,  and  had  turned  back  to  his  work  in  China.  On  the 
way  thither  he  was  nearly  wrecked  in  a  fearful  cyclone.  Thus  purified  in 
fire  after  fire,  his  gold  was  bright  enough  to  reflect  cleai'ly  his  Savioors 
face,  and  he  received  tlie  welcome  invitation,  "  Friend,  come  up  higher." 

The  resolutions  of  the  "  Board  of  Missions  "  which  were  introduced  hy 
this  speech,  declared  after  thankfully  testifying  to  Bishop  Boone's  faithful 
work  as  a  Missionary  for  twenty-eight  years,  that  the  fall  of  the  Church 
standard-bearer  in  China  and  Japan  should  cause  us  to  plead  more  mightilj 
with  God  to  raise  up  another  who  shall  bear  still  further  forward  and  hold 
still  higher  up  the  work  of  evangelizing  those  distant  lands. 

In  Fckin,  a  wide  door  is  opened  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  climate  is  singularly  healthy.  Six  Missionaries  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  that  city  during  the  past  year,  three  places  of  residence  have 
been  purchased  for  the  location  of  missions,  two  schools  have  been 
opened,  and  two  chapels  rented,  all  without  opposition  from  the  Qt)vem- 
ment.  The  people  of  the  place  are  willing  to  hear,  free  from  prejudice  to 
a  great  degree,  and,  what  is  remarkable  in  China,  women  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  audiences.  One  of  these  Missionaries  is  of  our 
sister  Church  of  the  United  States,  two  of  the  English  Church,  two  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society ,  and  one  of  the  American  Dissenters'  Board. 

The  Spirit  of  Missions,  in  suggesting  that  the  evangelizing  work  by 
foreigners  should  be  conducted  henceforth  chiefly  in  the  north  of  China, 
makes  some  encouraging  statements  as  to  the  superior  salubrity  and  other 
attractions  of  that  part  of  the  empire : — 

''  Mr.  Blodgett,  a  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  recently  visited 
a  cemetery  of  Eoman  Catholic  priests  at  Pekin.    *  Of  twenty-six  priests 
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whose  remains  were  interred  there,  the  average  term  of  ]ife  in  China  was 
twenty-four  years,  and  the  average  total  of  life  was  sij^ty  years.  The 
average  age  for  entering  the  field  was  thirty-five  years.  No  settled 
minister  who  feels  inwardly  called  to  the  missionary  work  need  be 
detained  by  his  age  from  coming  to  China,  if  he  be  not  above  thirty  or 
thirty-five.'  Pekin  is  in  the  province  of  Chihli,  which  is  situated  between 
the  38°  and  43°  of  N.  latitude.  Nankin  is  about  33°  N. ;  and  in  the 
province  in  which  Nankin  is  situated,  the  average  term  of  labour  of  the 
Jesuit  priests  was  but  eleven  years,  as  Mr.  Blodgctt  ascertained  in  a 
similar  way.  But  all  the  Protestant  Missionaries  have,*  until  recently^ 
been  compelled  to  labour  in  cities  wliich  are  south  from  Nankin,  aivd  the 
average  term  of  Protestant  Missionary  life  Ims  been  hut  five  years.  We 
give  the  latitude  of  the  *  Five  Ports '  which  have  been  occupied  by  them. 
Shanghai,  32° ;  Ningpo,  30° ;  Fuhchau,  26° ;  Amoy,  24°  ;  Canton,  23°, 
What  has  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  these  southern  cities  is,  that  they 
are  surrounded  by  malaria-produciug  rice -fields,  the  fruitful  source  of  the 
fevers  which  have  laid  the  Missionaries  low.  Some  of  the  northern  pro* 
vinces  are  free  from  these  rice- fields,  and  are  mountainous  in  Uieir 
diaracter. 

"  Now  that  they  have  the  Treaty  right  of  going  to  these  salubrious 
ncnihem  provinces,  the  Missionaries  of  nearly  all  the  Societies  represented 
m  China  are  moving  northward.  Why  should  they  go  on  labouring  in  a 
part  of  the  empire  where  the  average  term  of  Missionary  life  is  only  five 
years,  when  another  part  is  opened  which  is  equally  populous  and  equally 
needs  the  Gospel,  and  where  the  average  term  of  labour  is  twenty-four 
years  ?  Why  should  they  continue  their  labours  in  the  pestilential  south, 
when  more  impoilant  fields  are  opened  in  tlie  healthy  north  ?  The  centre 
of  political,  hterary,  and  religious  influence  in  China  is  in  the  north,  and 
not  in  the  south.  There  is  more  intelligence,  manliness,  and  strength  of 
character  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  Chinese.  The  language 
spoken  in  the  north  is  the  standard  of  con*ect  speaking.  The  embassies 
and  caravans  from  Tibet,  Manchuna,  Mongolia,  and  Corea,  congregate  in 
the  north,  and  not  in  the  south,  and  we  may  influence  those  countries  best 
from  that  quarter.  The  northern  Chinese  will  see  fewer  unprincipled 
traders  and  profane  sailors  from  Christian  countries,  than  the  southern . 

**  The  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  and  the  absence  of  good  ports  on 
the  northern  coast,  will  cause  Shanghai  to  be  the  great  tea,  silk,  and 
opium  mart.  There  the  Chinese  will  continue  to  point  the  Missionaries 
to  the  palatial  residences  of  the  opium-traders,  and  tell  them  to  go  in 
there  and  convert  those  who  are  enriching  themselves  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Chinese.  We  believe  Shanghai  to  be  now  the  worst  place  in  all  Chma  for 
carrying  on  missionary  operations.  Our  own  Mission  has  had  but  about 
a  hundred  converts  in  all ;  and  this  number,  small  as  it  is,  is  about 
twice  as  many  as  the  English  Church  Mission  has  had  at  the  same  place. 
Missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  and  of  the  American  Presbyterians, 
number  even  fewer  converts  than  those  of  the  English  Church. 

"  Shanghai  being  the  most  northern  of  the  Five  Ports  opened  by  the 
treaties  of  1842,  and  its  people  being  less  troublesome  and  turbulent  than 
the  Cantonese,  it  seemed  to  promise  well  when  it  was  selected  by  Bishop 
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Boone  for  our  Mission  Station.  But  owing  to  the  great  influx  of  the 
opium-traders,  and  other  opposing  and  unexpected  causes,  that  promise 
has  not  heen  realized.  The  congregating  there  of  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  natives  and  foreigners,  who  have  but  insufficient  accommodation, 
has  made  Shanghai  more  than  ever  unhealthj.  Small-pox  and  other 
diseases  have  heen  fearfully  prevalent  during  the  last  two  or  three  jean. 
Our  own  Mission  has  suffered  most.  And  shall  we  continue  sending 
Missionaries  to  so  unpromising,  so  unhealthy,  so  expensive  a  place,  when 
in  the  salubrious  north  the  great  cities  of  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and  Tung- 
chau  are  opened  ? — nay,  when  we  can  even  occupy  Pekin  itself,  with  its 
2,000,000  of  inhabitants  ?  Such,  we  are  glad  to  know,  is  not  tJie  inten- 
tion of  our  Foreign  Conmiittee. 

'^  But  are  the  converts  in  the  south  to  be  deserted  ?  Let  them 
be  placed,  as  far  as  it  is  expedient,  under  the  care  of  native  pastors  and 
catechists,  and  where  it  is  not  judged  expedient  to  leave  them  at  onoe 
entirely  under  such  care,  let  one  foreign  Missionary  remain — ^the  one  who 
has  enjoyed  the  best  health  there,  and  is  most  familiar  with  the  language 
spoken  there.  Dr.  Anderson,  and  others  experienced  in  missionarj 
matters,  arc  of  the  opinion  that  Protestant  Missionaries  have  kept  the 
native  pastors  too  much  in  a  state  of  tutelage,  and  prevented  them  from 
occupying  positions  in  which  their  powers  would  be  developed.  The  natiTe 
pastors  in  Madagascar  were  not  given  responsible  positions  before  the  per- 
secutions. But  when  foreigners  were  ^I  driven  from  the  country,  then 
these  native  pastors  were  found  equal  to  the  emergency  ;  and  when  those 
foreigners  were  allowed  back  again  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  thej 
found  the  Malagasy  Church  ten  times  as  strong  as  when  they  left  it. 

"  Our  IMissionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schereschewsky,  having  acquired  the 
language  spoken  at  Pekin,  is  already  engaged  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  also  in  important  labours  of  translation.  One  or  two  ordained 
Missionaries  ought  to  be  sent  at  once  to  labour  with  him  in  that  vast  dtj. 
The  Rev.  D.  D.  Smith,  we  understand,  expects  soon  to  return  to  the  citj 
of  Chefoo  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Shantung,  where  he  writes  :  '  The 
climate  is  equable  and  pleasant,  and  has  been  declared  by  some  who  hare 
visited  the  country  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.'  Well  would  it  be  if  two 
or  three  additional  labourers  were  to  accompany  Mr.  Smith  on  his  return 
to  his  chosen  field  of  labour.  Shantung  contains  twenty-nine  millions,  and 
Chihli,  the  province  in  which  Pekin  is,  has  thirty-six  millions  of  inha- 
bitants. Will  not  some  of  our  Candidates  for  Orders  and  younger  Clergy 
seriously  and  prayerfully  consider  the  question  of  going  to  these  inviting 
fields,  there  to  labour  for  the  glory  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  the  good 
of  the  myriads  of  souls  who  are  there  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge? 
Will  there  not  be  at  least  a  few  who,  possessed  of  a  Pauline  spirit,  will 
say :  '  So  will  I  strive  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  where  Christ  is  named, 
lest  I  build  upon  another  man's  foundation '  ?  Or  shall  we  continue 
to  have  lamentable  evidence  that  there  is  very  little  of  this  Pauline  spirit 
in  the  Church  ?  " 
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THE  PEETENDED  INTEUSION  AT  HONOLULU. 

{From  the  New  York  Church  Journal.) 

A  coNCEBTEi)  outcry  has  been  raised  in  many  quarters  against  the  sending 
of  a  Bishop  and  a  few  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  In  Pr.  Anderson's  book  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  :  tlieir  Pro- 
gress and  Condition  under  Missionary  Labours,  published  lately  at 
Boston,  the  key-note  is  sounded.  Dr.  Bacon,  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,*^  devoted  a  written  address  to  an  attack  on  the  Church 
Mission  at  Honolulu,  threatening  an  appeal  to  all  Protestant  Christendom 
for  this  gross  violation  of  Christian  courtesy  in  intruding  upon  ground 
afa^eady  occupied  by  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  The  attack 
baa  run  the  rounds  of  the  non-Episcopal  press :  and  some  even  among 
oaraelves,  who  ought  to  know  better,  have  been  weak  enough  to  give 
credence  to  its  misrepresentations. 

Now  far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  work  done  by  the  Presbyterian 
and  Coogregationalist  Missionaries  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Before  their 
•Rival,  indeed,  the  long-established  idolatry  had  broken  down  of  its  own 
weig)it,  and  was  repudiated  by  king,  chiefs,  priest,  and  people.  The  whole 
nalion  was  in  a  kind  of  religious  interregnum,  having  parted  with  their 
•id  fidth,  and  being  ready  for  any  new  one  which  might  come  along.  The 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  were  first  in  the  field,  and  followed  up  the  good  work  with 
aoeh  energy,  faith,  liberality,  zeal,  and  success,  that  by  the  year  1848  the 
whole  of  those  islands  were  Christianized,  and  paganism  had  utterly  perished. 
The  fame  of  this  conversion  has  rung  through  the  whole  world,  and  has 
etverywhere  called  forth  well  deserved  admiraUon  and  rejoicing. 

Now  the  attempt  is  made  to  create  the  impression  that  after  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  have  thus  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  accomplished 
the  work,  the  Church  mission  is  now  started  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
ateaHng  away  the  converts,  as  being  an  easier  way  to  build  up  the 
Church  of  England  than  for  her  to  send  Missionaries  to  other  landis  and 
convert  a  nation  of  heathen  on  her  own  account.  Even  were  this  the 
whole  case,  the  course  would  be  entirely  defensible  on  the  ground  that  as 
Church  people  believe  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism  to  be  systems 
too  defective  to  be  reliable  for  white  men,  they  cannot  suppose  them  to  be 
9iore  efficacious  for  a  race  less  able  to  take  care  of  themselves :  and  the 
Mune  convictions  which  make  Churchmen  desirous  to  win  over  Dissenters 
in  England  or  in  this  country,  would  apply  with  equal  if  not  greater  force 
to  Hawaii. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  and  we  call  special  attention  to  facts  every  one  ot 
which  (with  one  slight  exception)  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Anderson's  book,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  questioned  by  Dr.  Anderson's  friends. 

The  point  which  we  shall  prove  is,  that  Congregationalism  had  not  done 
and  was  not  doing,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  religious  health  and 
growth  of  the  Native  population ;  and  that  there  was  therefore  a  necessity 

for  trying  something  else. 

» -  -     .  . ._ 

^  /.e.  '^  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Hissions." 
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In  the  first  placc^  the  Puritan  religion  had  not  sufficed  to  stop  the  rapid 
and  fearful  diminution  of  the  population,  though  it  had  somewhat  dimi- 
nished the  rate  of  decay ; — which  is  perhaps  all  that  could  hare  been  done. 
From  142,050 — the  estimated'  number  when  the  Missionaries  arrived  in 
1823,  the  native  population  dechnod  to  67,084  in  1860  :— a  dead  loss  of 
74,966,  or  more  than  one  half.  The  Puritans  at  first  had  full  possession 
of  the  ground,  from  the  reigning  sovereign  down,  including  every  member 
of  the  government ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  retain  it.  A  Bomish 
mission  has  been  actively  at  work  in  the  same  field  for  many  years,  and 
since  1839  has  prospered  so  greatly  that  in  1862  the  Bomish  Bishop  re- 
ported 18  European  Missionaries,  12  ''  catechist,  brothers,"  a  convent  of 
10  nuns,  28  *^  decent  chapels,"  30  <^  chapels  built  of  straw,"  80  **  religions 
pupils,"  a  "  college  "  of  40  pupils,  50  "  schools,"  and  a  total  of  23,500 
*^  Catholics," — thus  showing  that  in  1862  the  Puritans  had  already  kd 
more  than  one^third  of  the  total  naiive  population  to  the  Bomanists! 
One  would  think  that  this  must  convince  the  Puritans  that  there  is  a 
screw  loose  in  their  system  somewhere  or  other. 

Attempts  are  again  and  again  made  by  Dr.  Anderson  to  break  the 
force  of  this  tremendous  fact,  but  without  retching  the  true  seat  of  the  evfl. 
In  one  place  he  makes  out  that  the  Christian  natives  were  very  averm  to  * 
Bomanism  because  it  so  much  resembled  thdr  discarded  idolatry;  but 
that  would  not  aocount  for  the  loss  of  one-third  of  their  total  populMion  to 
Borae.  In  another  place  he  says  that  ''the  accessions  to  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  community,  especially  in  former  years,  are  imderstood  to  have 
been  largely  from  liie  ejccommunicated  Protestant  Church  members."  Bot 
as  the  total  of  exconmiunications  during  the  whole  forty  years  have  been 
'^  not  far  from  8,000,"  they  would  only  have  made  about  one-third  of  the 
Bomish  total,  even  if  the  Bomanists  had  taken  in  every  excommunicate 
person  without  exception.  Another  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  Bomish 
increase,  when  Dr.  Anderson  says : — *'  The  strength  of  Bomish  Missions 
lies  not  so  much  in  their  doctrines  and  worship  as  in  the  influence  they 
always  seek,  in  some  form,  to  wield  in  the  state ;  and  when  they  cann<yt 
secure  that,  they  are  not  very  much  dreaded,  in  point  of  fact,  by  Protestant 
Missionaries."  But  the  fact  is  that,  almost  all  along,  it  was  the  Puritan 
Missionaries  who  wielded  the  Government  influence,  and  not  the  Bomish. 
And  yet  the  Puritans  have  so  wholly  lost  it,  that  now  evern/  member  of  the 
King's  cabinet  is  a  Churchman,  except  one,  and  he  only  is  a  Bomanist* 
This  one  solitary  cabinet  minister  cannot  have  been  the  catite  which  lost 
one-third  of  the  total  population. 

Another  significant  fact  is,  that  of  this  small  native  population  of  67,000, 
no  less  than  4,580  are  Mormons !  And  of  the  remainder  only  19,679 
were  Puritan  Church  members  in  1863, — Cleaving  many  thousands  of  bad[- 
sliddcn  or  unattached  Christians. 

Now  for  proof  that  it  was  felt  and  known  that  something  was  wanting. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Anderson  that  in  the  critical  year  1848,  the 
right  course  as  to  encouraging  a  native  ministry  was  not  taken  9t.$ke  right 
time ;  and  the  final  convocation  for  organizing  a  native  Church  by  the 
Puritans  was  not  held  until  1863, — after  they  had  been  scared  into  it  by 
the  Anglican  Bishop.    The  attempt  to  keep  a  whole  nation  in  foreign 
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leading-striDgs  for  fifteen  years  after  it  had  become  wholly  Christian,  'wbb 
a  mistake  ;  and  the  Puritans  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  it. 

Again,  their  discipline  was  too  rigid  and  hard  for  a  newly  conrerted 
people.  Daring  their  forty  years,  the  total  number  of  converts  was  50,913 ; 
and  the  total  of  exconmiunications  was  about  8,000 ;  nearly  one  out  of 
every  six  converts  !  This  must  have  been  rather  hard-hearted ;  and  Dr. 
Anderson  candidly  confesses  that  he  **  found  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  Missionaries,  looking  back  in  the  light  of  present  experience,  that  the 
excommunications  had,  in  some  instances,  been  for  insufficient  reasons, 
and,  of  course,  too  numerous." 

Again,  the  Hawaiians,  like  all  barbarous  people,  are  of  a  predominantly 
Bensuous  temperament,  and  incapable  of  the  abstract  The  Puritan  way 
of  correcting  this  is  to  force  them  to  the  very  thing  which  they  are  least 
likely  to  find  agreeable  to  their  natural  tastes.  The  worship  to  which  they 
aie  trained  is  the  baldest  specimen  of  Protestant  worship  except  only  that  of 
tlie  Quakers.  A  late  traveller  in  those  Islands  speaks  of  the  established 
fitthions  in  clothing  as  requiring  black  or  brown,  or  dark  grey  or  drab, — 
entire  avoidance  of  any  tint  that  is  pleasing  to  look  at ;  another 
of  Puritan  impress  upon  a  docile  people.  Dr.  Anderson  himself 
fl^fes  a  woodcut  of  the  great  "Stone  Church  at  Honolulu" — which; 
Bj  a  solecism  in  the  use  of  language,  may  be  called  the  Puritan  Cathedral ; 
and  surely  there  never  was  seen,  out  of  New  England,  a  more  pure  and 
perfect  specimen  of  ugliness.  It  even  outdoes  the  usual  type  of  two-story 
meeting-house,  in  being  much  more  squat  in  general  effect,  with  a  tower 
more  stumpy,  and  a  mere  runt  end  of  a  square  spire.  As  if  the  architecture 
were  not  ugly  enough,  its  effect  has  been  enhanced  by  making  the  building 
much  larger  than  there  is  any  need  for,  and  they  have  walled  off,  in  the 
huude,  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  common  use  for  public  worship.  Now 
tlie  burden  of  change  which  the  Gospel  requires  in  such  a  barbarous  peoplo 
IB  certainly  great  enough,  without  insisting  upon  dreary  ugliness  of  buildings, 
and  baldness  of  worship,  and  sad-coloured  clothes  besides.  When  the 
Bomish  brilliance  and  attractiveness  of  display  are  brought  into  competition 
with  the  waning  power  of  this  very  unlovely  form  of  Protestant  religion, 
one  is  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  rapid  gain  of  Bomanism.  We  would 
only  call  the  attention  of  our  Protestant  friends  to  the  fact,  that  in  no  case 
whatever,  in  the  history  of  Protestantism,  has  Rome  been  able  to  gain  over, 
within  twenty-five  years,  a  full  third  of  the  total  population,  except  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  This  striking  fact  in  that  case  has,  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  been  totally  ignored  by  most  of  those  who  have  joined  in  the 
outcry  at  the  ^'  intrusion"  of  the  Church  of  England  Mission. 
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Sia,— In  your  number  of  June,  1864,  which  reached  me  a  few  days 
ago,  1  have  read  with  deep  interest  your  remarks  on  the  "  Restoration  of 
the  Diaconate  "  and  the  employment  of  Lay  Headers.  With  long  expe- 
rienee  of  the  use  of  Lay  Headers  in  the  Church,  it  is  perhaps  due  from 
to  respond  to  your  invitation,  and  contribute  information  respecting 
HO.  OCZI.  C 
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them.     If  I  can  do  so  usefully,  I  shall  only  regret  that  my  iar  away 
absence  from  England  so  long  delays  my  response. 

When  I  was  a  Missionary  I  had  first,  for  eleyen  years,  the  charge  of 
twenty-three  widely  separate  settlements  of  fishermen.  For  aeren  of  the 
larger  settlements  Lay  Headers  were  appointed,  and  except  upon  mj 
own  infrequent  visits,  their  services  in  Church  were  the  only  ministratioiifl 
to  the  people.  In  another  Mission  afterwards,  three  out  of  four  floda 
committed  to  me  had,  every  Sunday,  my  own  ministrations  and  those  of  a 
Lay  Reader  in  turn.  Probably  the  circomstances  of  these  flocka  and 
their  Headers  are  in  many  points  like  those  generally  known  in  other 
Colonies. 

Usually  the  Reader  was  a  man  chosen  from  among  the  flock  which  he 
was  to  serve ;  and  as  all  the  people  were  illiterate  or  very  nearlyso,  be 
was  little  superior  to  the  rest,  except  perhaps  in  good  morals.  He  was 
sometimes  the  only  man  in  the  settlement  who  could  read,  or  at  most  the 
only  man  who  could  read  intelligibly.  Commonly  the  Reader  was  ako 
Schoolmaster,  and  received  for  th»  latter  office  301.  or  35^.  yearly  from  the 
Government  Board  of  Education;  which,  with  his  salary  as  Reader,  and  his 
gains  by  fishing  early  in  the  summer  mornings  and  throughout  his  holi- 
days, made  up  his  maintenance.  If  he  were  not  a  schoolmaster  he  was  a 
fisherman,  and  perhaps  also  a  petty  trader  in  articles  of  dress,  such  as  the 
fislicrmcn  called  ''  shop  goods  and  women's  gear."  But  thb  is  a  ?ery 
objectionable  occupation  for  a  Reader. 

The  regular  mode  of  choice  and  appointment  of  these  persons  could 
not  in  every  case  be  observed.  Properly,  the  man  was  a  communicant, 
selected  by  the  Clergyman  and  flock  jointly,  whose  name  was  sent  to  the 
Bishop  with  a  recommendation  subscribed  by  the  Clergyman  and  three 
or  more  communicants.  Upon  appointment,  the  Reader  subscribed  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  engaged  himself  to  observe  certain  mles 
of  conduct  both  in  the  mode  of  his  services  in  Church  and  in  his  general 
behaviour,  and  then  received  the  Bishop's  licence  empowering  him  to 
act  only  during  the  clergyman's  pleasure,  and  under  his  direction. 
Usually  a  man  so  licensed  receives  as  salary  41,  yearly,  paid  to  him  ocA 
of  tho  collection  which  the  clergyman  makes  fix>m  the  people  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Mission;  and  it  is  supposed  and  desired  that  the 
Reader  will  not  make  for  himself  any  collection,  or  receive  from  the 
people  any  gifts  on  account  of  his  services. 

Certainly  much  good  was  done  by  means  of  this  appointment  among 
people  who,  without  it,  could  have  had  no  public  worship,  and  had  veiy 
little  to  remind  them  of  any  duty  to  God  or  their  neighbour.  There 
were,  however,  many  inconveniences,  and  frequent  cause  of  trouble  and 
sorrow  to  the  Clergyman,  attending  it.     Some  of  these  I  will  mention. 

L  The  rules  which  the  Licensed  Reader  has  engaged  to  observe 
ijannot  be  enforced.  The  only  penalty  that  can  be  inflicted  for  their  non- 
observance,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  licence;  an  extreme  step,  to  he 
justified  only  by  very  grave  oflence,  for  generally  it  would  be  veiy  diflicolt, 
often  impossible,  to  get  another  person  to  undertake  tho  office.  Modi 
irregularity  that  will  not  be  corrected  has  to  be  tolerated,  rather  than  the 
public  worship  should  cease.    The  salary  is  so  paltiy  and  inooDnideraUe, 
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eren  to  such  poor  men  as  those  who  were  Readers  in  mj  Mission,  that 
no  wholesome  correction  could  be  effected  by  making  deduction  from  it ; 
more  probably  the  effect  would  be  that  the  Reader  would  throw  up  his 
appointment. 

2.  The  Reader  does  not,  like  a  Clergyman,  regard  the  public  service 
as  a  duty  with  which  no  prirate  concerns  may  interfere.  Several  times, 
in  my  own  experience,  it  has  happened  that  a  Reader  has  closed  his 
church  for  many  weeks,  and  deprived  the  whole  flock,  because  of  some 
hard  word  spoken  by  an  ill-conditioned  neighbour;  another  man's  pig 
has  broken  into  the  Reader's  garden,  and  he  gets  into  anger  about  com- 
pensation for  the  damage ;  neighbours  take  part  in  the  contest^  and 
straightway  the  church  is  closed. 

3.  The  Reader  avails  himself  of  the  people's  assembling  for  service  on 
Sunday,  to  give  them  notices  and  admonitions  without  authority,  upon  all 
sorts  of  odd  subjects.  If  he  is  Schoolmaster,  at  the  time  of  service  on 
Sunday  he  vents  his  complaints  and  indignant  remonstrances  about  non- 
payment of  School-dues  by  the  people,  with  pointed  allusion  to  some 
special  offender,  who  is  present  and  is  naturally  angry ^at  being  shamed 
helore  his  neighbours. 

4.  Most  commonly,  the  Reader  is  a  poorer  man  than  many  of  the  flock, 
his  worldly  pursuits  are  such  as  their  own,  and  in  education  he  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  above  them.  Some,  therefore,  despise  him  in  his  office,  and 
others  grudge  him  the  superior  respectability  it  confers.  To  some  men, 
then, — graceless  ones  truly,  but  not  therefore  the  less  a  part  of  the  Clergy- 
man's anxious  care, — the  Reader's  services  are  unacceptable  and  unprofit- 
able. Others  there  are  who  make  too  little  difference  in  their  estimate  of 
his  services  and  those  of  the  Clergyman ;  and  the  Reader  must  have  a 
mind  very  superior  to  most  men  if  he  do  not  rather  encourage  their  error. 
One  of  my  Readers,  appointed  long  before  my  time,  was  an  old  runaway 
man-of-war's  man,  who  without  shame  related  to  every  listener  what 
scampish  tricks  he  had  played  in  the  service,  and  how  he  had  contrived  to 
make  disabling  wounds,  and  infuse  poison  into  his  limbs,  that  he  might 
get  his  discharge.  Subsequently  all  his  dealings  in  the  fishing  trade  were 
marked  by  'cuteness  and  roguery,  in  which  also  he  was  an  instructor  and 
abettor  to  his  neighbours.  On  this  very  account  he  was  high  in  their 
esteem,  and  nowhere  else  did  my  own  ministrations  seem  so  little  valued. 
One  especial  mark  of  the  people's  error  there  was,  that  in  sickness  they 
never  sent  for  their  Clergyman.  For  a  funeral  they  would  hardly  fail  to 
require  my  presence,  and  fetch  me  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles  by  sea ; 
lor  they  counted  it  a  mark  of  especial  respectability  to  be  buried  by  a 
dergyman.  I  remonstrated  often  with  them  upon  this  matter  without 
^^kct :  but  once  I  got  the  answer,  '*  We  do,  Sir,  always  send  for  Uncle 
Moses  when  we  are  sick,  for  we  know  St.  James  tells  us  to  send  for  the 
Elders  of  the  Church." 

5.  Lastly,  the  services  of  Readers  are  distressingly  expensive  to  the  ill- 
paid  Missionary.  If  licensed,  they  have,  as  I  said,  to  be  paid,  4:1.  each 
jearly,  out  of  his  collection.  Unlicensed  Readers  make  collections  for 
themselves.  In  either  case,  the  Missionary  can  obtain  nothing  for  his 
own  maintenance  from  the  place  where  a  Reader  serves ;  in  the  former^ 
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the  Clergyman  collects  perhaps  21. 10«.  or  SI,  and  makes  up  the  deficiency 
for  the  Header's  payment  from  moneys  given  to  himself,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  own  senrices  in  other  places;  in  the  latter,  if  the 
Clergyman  apply  for  dues,  the  people  tell  him  that  they  hare  already 
given  all  that  they  can  spare  to  their  Header,  or,  as  they  designate  him, 
'<  Our  Minister."  To  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  Missionaiyi 
pocket,  it  must  he  rememhered  that  for  half  of  his  appointed  salary  he  is 
referred  to  his  people.  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  the  full  half  being 
80  obtained,  even  by  the  most  diligent  and  clever  collector.  Another 
expense  in  which  Readers  involve  the  Clergyman  is  for  Sermon  Boob. 
To  keep  my  seven  Headers  sufficiently  supplied  with  a  change  and  varietj 
of  sermons,  required  a  small  library,  and  as  I  could  not  afford  that,  the 
men  often  used  such  books  as  they  could  procure  anywhere,  without 
discrimination.    The  mischief  is  obvious. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  asked,  Why  is  any  Header  allowed  to  offimte 
without  licence  conferred,  even  though  it  be  not  possible  to  enforce  all  the 
conditions  of  the  licence  ? 

1.  In  some  places  remote  from  the  Clergyman's  care,  men  have  assumed 
that  office  without  consulting  him,  and  sanctioned  only  bj  their  neigh- 
bours' consent.  It  is  seldom  advisable  for  the  Clergyman  to  disturb  such 
an  arrangement  when  he  discovers  it  By  concurring,  he  will  often  obtain 
a  real  though  undefined  control.  It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  in  some 
such  cases  strong  reasons  exist  for  not  conferring  the  Bishop's  licence. 

2.  Some  men  refuse  to  accept  the  conditions  of  a  licence,  and  the  real 
motive  of  some  who  pretend  this  objection  is,  that  they  can  collect  for 
themselves  a  larger  payment  than  the  41,  which  the  Missionary  would 
pay  or  procure  for  them.  One  man — an  exceedingly  disagreeable  man, 
but  very  useful  in  his  office,  and  the  only  one  in  the  settlement  that  would 
perform  it — told  me  plainly  that  he  would  not  be  licensed,  because  he 
would  not  be  controlled :  *^  1  will  never  put  myself  under  a  master  in 
anything  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  pays  me  well  for  it." 

3.  Sometimes  some  humble,  good-hearted  man,  grieved  for  the  omis- 
sion of  public  worship,  acts  as  Header,  '^  only,"  as  he  will  say,  <'  till  s 
good  man  can  be  found ;  "  and  he  does  this  without  pay,  for  love  of  Ood 
and  his  brethren.  One  instance  of  this  kind  of  service  I  remember  with 
peculiar  gratitude.  A  Wesley  an  Methodist,  residing  in  a  settlement  of 
my  Mission  during  the  winter  months  of  every  year,  but  going  to  the 
Labrador  for  the  summer,  volunteered  to  read  our  Church  Service  and 
any  sermons  I  chose  to  give  him,  until  I  could  procure  a  Schoolmaster 
and  Header  for  the  place.  In  much  ill-health  and  suffering  the  good 
man  did  this  voluntary  work,  faithfully  using  the  Prayer-book  and  ap- 
pointed sermons ;  and  in  the  same  humble  spirit  with  which  he  undertook 
it  he  afterwards  resigned  the  duty,  and  gave  way  to  a  Schoolmaster 
of  my  appointment.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  by  profession  a 
Methodist,  but  chiefly  because  of  his  necessary  departure  every  summer, 
and  his  desire  for  some  one  to  hold  the  office,  who  could  serve  the  flock 
continually,  my  good  friend  never  spoke  to  me  of  a  licence,  nor  did  I 
propose  it  to  him. 

Another  inquiry  of  ehief  importance  will  be,  Whether  Lay  Beaden 
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are  often  found  to  invade  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Priest?  I  had  one 
Beader  who  had  little  scruple  in  the  matter^  hut  generally  there  was  very 
little  actual  offence  of  this  kind.  They  are  often  called  upon  to  baptize 
sick  infants,  and  this  was  permitted.  I  ever  found  the  Eeaders  dis- 
courage the  people  in  the  requirement  of  Private  Baptism,  and  assist  me 
in  getting  infants  which  they  had  baptized,  brought  to  me  for  reception 
into  the  Church.  The  use  of  the  forms  of  Absolution  and  Benediction 
is  perhaps  assumed  by  some  few  men,  and  may  be  long  continued  before 
the  Clergyman  geiA  information. 

Great  good,  I  own  again,  was  done  for  my  people  by  the  appointment 
of  Lay  Headers,  and  a  Missionary  wiU  hardly  grudge  any  cost  which  he 
can  bear,  to  secure  the  regular  observance  of  public  worship  by  flocks 
which  belong  to  his  care,  j^i  cannot  be  served  by  him  personally.  Good 
service  beyond  this  was  rendered  by  some  Eeaders,  who  not  only  so 
fulfilled  their  office  in  public,  but  were  in  private  judicious  and  grave 
admonitors  to  their  brethren.  The  facts  I  have  adduced  are  not  to 
discredit  the  office,  but  to  show  some  serious  difficulties  attending  its  use. 
Some  persons  who  read  my  statement  may  devise  and  recommend  means 
for  removing,  or  at  least  lessening  them. 

With  a  brief  remark  upon  the  Diaconate,  I  will  end  this  long  letter. 
Here,  as  well  as  upon  the  former  subject,  I  write  with  my  opinions 
gronnded  upon  long  actual  observation;  and  I  beg  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  securing  for  the  Holy  Ministry,  even  in  its  humblest  office, 
and  for  Uie  service  of  the  meanest  flocks,  men  who  possess  at  least 
refined  feelings  and  gentle  habits.  If,  in  some  cases,  learning  can  be 
dispensed  with,  yet  I  venture  to  say  that,  in  no  case  can  the  lack  of  these 
qualifications  be  overlooked  and  excused,  without  grievous  hurt  to  the 
Chnrch.  Few  persons  can  suppose  how  keenly  the  coarsest  of  people 
in  a  poor,  mean  flock  will  observe  in  their  Clergyman  any  ungentlemanly 
bearing,  and  how  sadly  his  position  and  influence  are  affected  by  it.  Most 
persons  will  think  it  unuecessaiy  to  remark  that,  for  the  flock's  sake, 
high  acquirements  should  ever  be  required  in  them  that  seek  the  teacher's 
office  ;  comparatively  few  will  perceive  how  strongly  this  should  be  urged 
^  the  teacher's  own  sake.  To  put  a  conscientious  man  in  a  position  of 
duty  for  which  he  is  sure  to  find  himself  incompetent,  but  from  which  it 
is  not  possible  for  him  to  recede,  is  a  cruelty  which  very  great  necessity 
can  scarcely  justify. 

I  am.  Sir,  kc. 

Julian  Mobbton, 

LaJman,  August  15th,  1864.  Colonial  Chaplain. 

Snt, — ^I  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  the  statements  contained  in 
your  last  number,  of  the  want  of  clergy  to  minister  to  the  scattered 
lamilies  of  churchmen  in  our  Colonies,  and  of  iheic  willingness  to  provide 
for  Clergy,  if  only  they  can  be  procured.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
the  Anglican  Chm'ch  will  never  maintun  itself,  much  less  extend  itself 
in  onr  Colonies, — and  may  I  not  add,  at  home,  too  ? — until  the  Bishops 
win  consent  to  divest  themselves  of  thehr  State  and  Establishment  asso- 
ciationsy  and  have  faith  to  fall  back  upon  their  Divine  missioD,  and  copy 
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the  practice  of  primitiye  times.  You  very  iruljr  saj  that  the  Apostles 
ordained  native  converts,  and  did  not  send  to  Jeruaalem  for  ministers. 
The  Uuiyersities  cannot  supply  England,  much  less  the  Colonies;  our 
hrethren  in  Liberia  have  pointed  out  the  true  solution  of  the  difficul^. 
They  have  appointed  ''  a  very  humble,  but  pious  man,  as  Lay  Header ; " 
they  have  done  just  what  the  Dissenters  have  done,  and  done  suocessfiillj, 
at  home  and  abroad — opened  the  ministry  to  the  lower  classes;  and 
herein  lies  their  success,  and  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  failure  of  the 
Church  to  attach  to  herself  the  middle  and  lower  orders.  We  shall 
never  hold  our  own,  or  make  progress,  till  the  order  of  Deacons  is  made  a 
reality  again.  If  it  be  thought  necessaxy  that  a  Deacon  should  give  up 
all  secular  employment  whatever,  and  if  such  cannot  be  found,  then  let 
"  Headers  "  be  appointed  who  might  still  continue  to  work  at  a  trade,  and 
yet  conduct  services. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  a  parbh  in  which  there  is  a  laige 
settlement  of  Irvingites,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  of  their  ammge- 
ments  is  their  Diaconate,  which  embraces  pious  labourers,  who  still  punne 
their  calling,  and  devote  a  certain  time  to  vbiting  among  the  poor,  and 
conducting  sennces,  as  well  as  taking  charge  of  their  temporal  wants. 
Amongst  other  sects,  class  leaders  and  local  preachers  fill  a  gap  whidi 
the  Church  does  not  attempt  to  supply,  but  which  she  might  supply, 
according  to  primitive  practice,  out  of  that  very  same  material  which  at 
present  forms  the  stronghold  of  schism.  I,  for  one,  should  subscribe 
much  more  heartily  to  our  Colonial  Missions,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  by  sa 
doing  I  was  helping  to  perpetuate  an  abuse  which  is  one  of  the  many 
evils  that  we  have  contracted  irom  our  connexion  with  the  State. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

PlUCSBTTXB. 
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TJie  Lift  and  Correspondence  of  George  CtUixtvs,  Alhot  of  Koni^ 
lutter  and  Professor  Primarius  in  the  University  of  SelmsUuU.  By 
the  liev.  W.  C.  Dowding,  &c.  &c.     J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Dowding  for  recalling  attention  to 
the  name  of  Calixtus,  a  name  which  Bossuet,  in  associating  it  with 
those  of  Chemnitz  and  Gerhard,  pronounQcd  to  be  the  greatest  which, 
down  to  his  time,  foreign  Protestant  theology  had  produced  t  a  name 
whose  bearer — 

"  Was  of  foremost  rank ;  living  amidst  the  excitements  o^  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  personally  interested  in  its  saddest  scenes ;  associated  with 
the  chiefest  both  in  power  and  intellect :  with  Casaubon  and  De  Thou ; 
with  Yossius  and  Grotius ;  with  Augustus  of  Brunswick  and  the  '  Great 
Elector ; '  with  Oxenstiema  and  Christina  of  Sweden : " 
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*>tho  name  of  one  ivho  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  lennion  of 
Christendom  on  a  basis  of  historic  truth. 

Creorge  Calixtus  or  Kallison — his  father,  the  parson  of  Medelby, 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  more  classical  title — ^T?as  bom  at  Flensborg; 
in  1586.  The  Scandinavian  Church,  therefore,  could  claim  him  by 
his  birth  and  baptism ;  Sleswick,  in  which  duchy  Flensborg  stands 
having  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  down  to  the  nefarious — and  we 
trust  short-lived — conquest  of  last  year,  been  always  a  part  of 
Denmark,  its  dukes  being  Danish  vassals  or  the  Danish  kings  them- 
selves,  and  its  bishops  being  sufi&agans  of  Lund  as  long  as  that  See  held 
the  Primacy  of  the  North.  But  the  University  of  Copenhagen  did  not 
khen  stand  high ;  and  the  same  objection  lay  against  that  of  Upsal^ 
BTen  if  the  Sleswick  family  had  not  shared  the  anti-Swedish  feeling 
irliich  had  been  growing  up  since  the  ending  of  the  Calmar  Union.  So^ 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  Calixtus  removed  to  Helmstadt  in  Germany^ 
Qie  only  University  on  the  Continent  where  the  same  type  of  doctrine 
prsTailed  as  in  Denmark — subscription  to  the  unvaried  Augustan  Con- 
ftnion,  with  rejection  of  the  mis-called  ''Concord  Formula.''  At 
Helmstadt  he  became  ultimately  "  Professor  Primarius  "  of  Theology^ 
%  ebsii  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1657,  together  with  the  titular 
prelacy  of  Konigslutter,  to  which  his  princely  patron  presented  him. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Dowding  reminds  us  of  the  commonness  of 
Rich  a  custom  in  Germany,  it  seems  strange,  considering  the  veneration 
of  Calixtus  for  the  ancient  Church,  that  he  was  content  to  go  on  to 
bhe  end  of  his  life  teaching  Divinity  students,  leading  controversies^ 
mticizing  councils  and  communions,  and  thus,  in  a  very  high  sense,, 
Bxercising  a  "  Ministry  of  the  Word,"  without  ever  seeking  by  imposition 
»f  hands  and  prayer,  together  ||with  an  ordination-vow,  God's  cove- 
oanted  grace  for  exercising  that  ministry  aright.  His  remaining  a 
layman  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  scruples  as  to  Presbyterianism;  this 
is  plain  from  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  school  met  the  advocates 
of  Home  on  the  Church's  note  of  Succession.  There  is  an  apology 
by  his  favourite  disciple  Conringius,  ably  done,  but  melancholy  to  read^ 
idvandng  many  arguments  good  enough,  as  ad  Jiominem,  against 
''  Succession  "  in  the  distorted  Eomish  sense ;  but  treating  the  topic 
ferj  differently  to  Laud  in  his  conference  with  Fisher,  or  even  to  the 
broader  Protestant  delineation  of  Field. 

Calixtus,  however,  realized  far  more  than  was  usual  with  the 
tiheologians  of  his  time,  the  right  objects  and  right  manner  of  Christian 
teaching.  He  urged  the  prime  importance  of  presenting  the  literal 
lense  of  Scripture,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mystical ;  the 
lid  of  the  Fathers  to  be  constantly  employed,  but  their  names  in 
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popular  discourse  to  be  seldom  mentioned.  '  He  pressed  also  the 
study  of  science  and  criticism,  and  he  insisted  on  the  distinction  between 
theology  and  religion,     Mr.  Dowding  observes  : 

'<  But,  if  he  were  wiser  in  his  appreciation  of  the  past  than  some  who 
claimed  2)ar  excellence  the  Protestant  name,  this  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
need  of  reform,  nor  prevent  his  calling  Luther  '  inspired '  for  his  work 
in  it.  He  looked  upon  the  Keformation  as  a  deliveranoe  from  the  unen- 
durable despotism  of  the  Pope ;  and,  further,  as  a  more  discriminating 
recognition  of  Church  history  and  teaching,  through  the  reyival  of  the  in- 
fluence of  sound  learning  upon  theology.  He  lamented  only  the  excesses 
which  the  unwonted  freedom  (misused)  had  drawn  after  it;  explaining  that 
if  a  pretence  of  evangelical  liberty  had  caused  some  to  broach  heresies, 
errors,  and  sects,  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  those,  like  himself,  who 
'  embraced  the  doctrine  dolivered  by  the  Apostles,  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Canonical  Scriptures,  and  set  forth  in  the  Creeds ;  partly  in  the  Apostolical, 
afterwards  in  the  Nicaean  and  Constantinopolitan  (to  which  is  added  tbe 
Athonasian) ;  then  in  the  confessions  and  declarations  of  the  Councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon ;  and  who  received  with  a  devout  mind,  and 
believed,  whatever  the  faithful  of  the  first  ages,  the  doctors  of  the  Chmdi 
and  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  received  and  believed^  by  common  consent,  as 
being  necessary  to  salvation.'  '  But '  he  continues, '  such  matters  as  are 
not  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  were  unknown  to  the  entire  period 
of  a  purer  antiquity,  these  we  cannot  consider  to  be  articles  of  the  Christian 
Catholic  faith ;  for  we  know  and  are  most  certain  that  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  be  believed  for  salvation  was  believed  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  their 
disciples,  the  heads  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  was  left  upon  record  in 
written  instruments.'  "     (p.  142.) 

The  position  held  by  Calixtus  on  the  relation  of  Scripture  and 
tradition  is  sometimes  still  misrepresented.  It  is  thus  given  by 
our  author  from  the  ''  Prooemium ''  to  the  Helmstadt  edition  of  the 
Commonitorium  of  Yincentius  and  Augustine's  treatise  De  DoctrM 
Christiana : — 

'<  Calixtus  points  out  how  that  God  in  the  Scriptures  which  He  caused 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  delivers  to  us  the  mysteries 
or  articles  of  faith,  and  the  sacraments  necessary  to  salvation,  by  way  of 
revelation  and  ordinance  (revelando  et  sciscendo),  by  institution  and  com- 
mandment The  Church,  however,  delivers  to  us  the  same  thing,  neither 
by  revelation  nor  by  ordinance,  but  by  bearing  witness  (test\^ando)  con- 
cerning the  things  which  of  God  are  revealed  and  instituted.  This  witoesB 
he  traces  in  a  double  track.  '  Tradition,'  he  argues,  '  is  derived  from 
antiquity  by  two  channels:  the  one, of  Creeds, Confesuons,  and  DedaratioDs: 
the  other  of  consentient  doctors  and  writers.  To  the  latter  he  attaches  a 
very  large  importance,  as  carrying  along  with  it  the  highest  aasnranoe 
that  can  be  had.' 

**  Scripture,  however,  and  tradition  do  not,  in  his  mind,  stand  side  by 
side  as  two  independent  sources  of  revelation.  But  all  the  truth  whidi 
tradition  possesses  is  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.    From  theaOi  be 
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argues,  as  from  a  primal  and  untainted  spring  (a  limpid,  bubbling  foun- 
tain), does  the  river  of  pure  antiquity  flow  out. 

*'  He  had,  previously,  remark^  upon  the  well-known  dictum  of  Yin- 
oentius  ;  and  he  sums  up  his  views  on  the  subject  thus :  '  W^at  we  have 
said  amounts  to  this,  that  it  could  not  have  been  possible  that  the  universal 
Church,  especially  the  Church  of  the  primitive  age,  should  embrace  falsities 
instead  of  the  points  or  articles  of  faith ;  and  hand  such  (falsities)  on  to 
posterity :  that  the  Church,  I  say,  should  in  the  ancient  days,  and  with 
one  accord,  have  erred  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  religion.' "  (pp.  146, 147.) 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  while  they  commanded  the  assent  of 
a  thoughtful,  fair-minded  minority,  were  sure  to  give  offence  to  the 
many : — 

''It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  partisans  would  be  pleased,  or 
would  yield  their  adhesion  to  a  theory  of  evidence  so  hopelessly  in  dis- 
accord with  their  petty  specialities.  The  counter  pleas  presented  might  vary 
almost  infinitely,  one  while  taking  the  form  of  a  popular  Shibboleth,  at 
another  developing  in  a  scientific  demurrer.  But  the  root  of  the  objections 
would  be  always  the  same — an  aversion  to  submit  the  recent,  the  local, 
and  the  few,  to  the  threefold  test  of  true  Catholic  consent.  And  thus  our 
friend  found  it.  Eigid  Lutherans  were  dismayed  at  the  very  word  tra- 
dition, and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  he  rejected  the  diing.  The 
Romanists  were  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  thmg  (at  least  in  the  form 
which  they  fondly  supposed),  and  were  proportionately  aggrieved  by  his 
use  of  the  word.  Protestants  conjured  up  to  themselves  a  crypto-papisticism. 
Bomanists  discerned  plainly  an  attack  on  the  Pope.  The  former  mbliked 
^e  use  of  (what  they  thought)  a  papal  weapon.  The  latter  were  sore  dis- 
pleased to  find  it  turned  against  themselves."    (p.  48.) 

Among  the  honourable  exceptions  to  this  general  outbreak  of  hos- 
tility, Mr.  Dowding  signalizes  the  names  of  Grotius,  Yossius,  and  also 
Crerhard.  Gerhard's  misconceptions  were  removed  by  one  single  day 
of  personal  intercourse  with  Calixtus,  to  one  of  whose  remarks,  strict 
scholastic  Lutheran  as  he  was,  he  thus  remarkably  refers  in  after  years, 
in  a  letter  : — "  I  very  often  call  to  mind  your  most  judicious  obser- 
vation, that  every  party  fights  for  an  unblessed  victory  {in/elici 
successu)  which  rejects  the  offer  of  an  honourable  compromise." 
In  Denmark,  moreover,  as  being  Calixtus'  mother  country,  and  as 
being  a  seat  of  the  more  conservative  Eeformation,  the  Helmstadt 
Professor's  labours  "  most  naturally  were  valued  ;  the  King  Christian 
IV.  spoke  most  favourably  of  him,  and  was  anxious  always  to  promote 
his  friends ;  he  was  taken  as  a  sample  man,  the  representative  of 
temperate  and  reasonable  theology.'' 

We  have  heard  the  views  of  Calixtus  on  the  use  of  Catholic 
eonsent ;  our  author  gives  us  valuable  notices  of  the  way  in  which 
lie  applied  it  with  crushing  power  to  the  extinction  of  Eoman 
novelties : — 
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**  AdmiraUy  he  states  the  negative  force  of  traditicm ;  what  it  proves  bj 
its  silence  as  well  as  by  its  voice.  '  Bemember/  he  says  '  that  this  same 
tradition  lies  not  only  in  testimony,  clearly  given,  but  also  in  silence,  con- 
tinuously preserved.  For  how  could  that  have  been  instituted  by  Christ, 
or  have  originated  with  the  Apostles,  which  in  the  first  five  centuries  after 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  no  one  can  be  proved  to  have  been  acquamted 
with.  By  this  method  of  proof,  therefore,  the  Boman  pontiff  ceases  to 
be  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  infallible  judge  and 
creator  of  dogma,  the  arbiter  of  empires  and  kingdoms.'  The  public 
refusal  of  the  sacred  chalice  is  discredited.  The  immaculate  conception 
vainly  ascribed  to  the  most  blessed  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  her  revival  and 
assumption — this  vanishes  away.  The  adoration  of  statues  and  images  is 
upset.  The  necessity  of  specifying  in  confession  each  separate  sin  with 
its  circumstances,  of  believing  in  purgatory,  the  seven  sacraments ;  . . . 
and  whatever  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  this  stamp  were  brought  in 
during  subsequent  centuries — all  this  falls  to  pieces."  (pp.  155,  156.) 

The  treatises  of  Calixtus  on  Clerical  Celibacy  and  Half-Communion 
deserve  especial  mention  for  their  value  as  contribations  to  the  good 
cause  of  Catholic  Beformation. 

To  show  further  how  Calixtus  defended  the  Beformation,  '^  speaking 
the  truth  in  love,*  we  will  quote  from  our  author's  account  of  an 
address  of  his  to  the  Boman  Universities  of  Grermany : — 

''  He  eamestiy  beseeches  them  to  labour  after  the  things  that  make  for 
peace.  The  first  point  on  which  he  seeks  to  come  to  an  agreement  is 
the  source  and  principle  of  religious  knowledge.  This  he  presumes 
they  will  admit  with  himself  to  be,  1st,  Holy  Scripture ;  and  2d,  Tradition. 
....  This  being  the  true  spirit  of  the  Beformation  and  of  Luther,  he 
asserts  that  the  great  Beformer  introduced  nothing  new ;  seeking  only  to 
set  aside  abuses  and  novelties,  and  to  deliver  the  Church  firom  the  evil  rule 
of  the  Pope.  To  prove  this,  he  quotes  his  well-known  words :  '  We 
admit  that  under  the  Papacy  there  is  to  be  found  much  that  is  Christian 
and  good ;  nay,  everything  which  is  Christian  and  good,'  &c.  ...  '  The 
argument  which  he  used,'  adds  Cafixtus, '  will  not  be  equally  acceptable  to 
all;  but  still  I  venture  to  state  it ;  ''St..  Paid  says.  Antichrist  is  to  sit  in 
the  temple  of  God.  If  then  the  Pope  be  (as  I  cannot  but  believe)  the 
true  Antichrist,  so  must  he  not  sit  or  rule  in  the  Devil's  seat,  but  in  the 
temple  of  God.  .  .  .  So  must  the  Boman  church  be  indeed  Christ's  Body, 
and  possess  all  that  Christianity  should  possess.  But  this  we  complain 
of,  that  the  Pope  will  not  abide  by  what  he  has  inherited  from  the  Apostles." 
....  This  being  so,  it  is  manifest  that  by  the  labour  and  ministry  of  Luther, 
no  new  religion  was  brought  (or  ought  to  have  been  brought)  into  these 
parts.  The  Christian  religion  remains,  as  to  its  substance,  what  it  was 
before.  Superstitions,  corruptions,  errors,  abuses,  which  had  been  added  to  it, 
partly  in  ignorance,  partly  by  a  preposterous  and  ill-considered  zeal,  partly 
by  avarice  and  ambition; — these  things  it  was  the  effort  of  our  fore&Uiers  to 
get  rid  of.'  *  If,  then^'  he  says, '  we  are  asked  as  to  our  fiiith  and  teaching, 
we  [answer,  It  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Apostolical,  Nicene,  and 
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Athanasian  Creeds;  in  the  Ephcsian  anathemas,  in  the  Confession  of 
Chalcedony  and  in  that  which  the  Synod  of  Mileve  and  the  second  Synod  of 
Orange  declared  against  the  Pelagians.  .  .  .  We  reject  and  condemn  all 
that  the  ancient  Church  united  to  reject  and  condemn.  But  with  all  other 
Christians  who  confess  and  hold  fast  hy  this  faith  (though  the  separation  of 
countries  or  the  strife  of  princes  separate  us  from  them),  yet  we  are,  where- 
soever they  may  he  placed,  united  in  spirit  and  in  a  yearning  to  which  we 
would  gladly  give  effect  in  act,  if  a  hlessing  of  an  opportunity  were  given  us. 
.  .  .  WTiere  the  foundation  is  safe,  we  can  bear  with  differences  of  opinion 

upon  less  weighty  or  speculative  by-questions We  hold  Baptism  to 

be  a  bath  of  regeneration  and  of  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
necessary  for  all  who  require  the  new  biilh.  We  celebrate  and  receive  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  in  which  the  Lord  Christ  offers  to  us  His  very  Body  to  eat, 
and  His  very  Blood  to  drink,  in  the  way  which  He  Himself  has  appointed. 
We  forgive  those  who  think  evil  of  us  and  persecute,  despise,  repudiate,  and 
condemn  us  with  contemptuous  hate ;  and  we  pray  God  that  He,  also,  will 
forgive  them  and  bring  them  to  a  better  mind.'     (pp.  165-168.) 

"  One  so  kindly  and  gentle  of  heai-t  may  thoroughly  be  believed  when 
he  exclaims  so  pitifully :  *  If  I  may  but  help  towards  the  healing  of  our 
schisms,  I  will  shrink  from  no  cares  and  no  night  watchings ;  no  efforts  and 
no  dangers  ;  .  .  .  nay,  I  will  never  spare  my  life  or  my  blood,  if  so  be  I 
may  purchase  the  peace  of  the  Church.  For  nothing  can  ever  be  laid  upon 
me  so  heavy  but  that  I  would  undertake  it,  not  only  with  readiness,  but 
with  gladness  also.' "     (p.  169.) 

While  Calixtus  was  unjustly  charged  on  some  hands  with  Roman- 
izing, he  was  taxed  on  others  as  a  Crypto-Calvinist.  But  examination 
of  his  writings  will  convince  us,  as  it  did  Rudelbach,  that  he  was  no 
such,  person: — 

**  Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  Protestant  [theology  he  finds  in  con- 
tempt of  the  mysteries.  *  If  because  of  diflSculty  we  are  to  recede  from  the 
plain  meaning  of  words,  and  to  turn  them  about  till  we  can  get  from  them 
a  meaning  which  pleases  our  taste,  and  is  consistent  with  what  we  are 
familiar  with ; — then  we  are  upon  the  edge  of  surrendering  all  faith  in  the 
mysteries,  and  nothing  will  be  left  us  which  is  not  admitted  by  the  Ma- 
homedans.'  Calvin  was  *  desirous  to  restrict  the  licence  of  twisting  words 
to  those  words  alone  which  pertain  to  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  while 
he  averted  it  from  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation. 
Unitarianism  he  opposed  with  cruelty ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  fire  which 
had  once  been  lighted  by  the  unhappy  licence  we  have  mentioned,  could 
not  be"  extinguished  in  the  flanrcsnf^hich  destroyed  Servetus ;  but  went  on 
increasing  in  strength  so  far  as  not  only  to  consume  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation,  but  even  those  of  the  Creation  and 
Hesurrection,  which  are  believed  and  accepted  by  both  Jews  and  Turks.' 
(p.  241.) 

**  He  also  holds  the  Calvinists  responsible  for  another  cause  of  mischief, 
impious  contempt  of  the  Primitive  Church.  From  them  he  says  the  Socinians 
learnt  (1)  to  explain  away  what  they  could  not  understand  ;  (2)  to  make 
%ht  of  Church  antiquity.  The  rest  of  thdr  bad  lesson  the  Socinians  learnt 
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from  the  Eomanists ;  (1)  the  assurance  that  Holy  Scripture  alone  cj^nnot 
prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  (2)  a  sanction  for  calling  on  one  who 
b  not  truly  God.  '  What  more/  he  aaka,  *  did  they  want  to  estahlish  th^ 
heresy?'"    (p.  242.) 

Mr.  Dowding's  chapter  19  is  devoted  to  the  "Peace  Efforts  of 
Ihirseus."  His  was  indeed  a  memorable  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  best  opportunities  are  sometimes  mysteriously  allowed  by 
Providence  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  men  not  qualified  to  torn  them 
to  good  account,  though  they  even  think  themselves  divinely  called 
thereto.  To  Dury  and  to  his  like-opinioned  ally,  Forbes  of  Corse, 
must  be  set  down  a  very  large  part  of  the  comparative  coolness  which  in 
modem  days  has  checked  the  intercourse  of  the  Anglican  and  Scandina- 
vian Churches.  When  asked  in  the  Upsal  Convocation  concerning  the 
"  absolute  decrees,"  Dury  presented  as  the  palladium  of  hia  proposed 
Protestant  Union  the  "  Harmony  of  Confessions."  ^  Forbes,  though 
more  discreet,  was  scarcely  more  satisfactory ;  and  to  this  hour,  when  a 
student  at  a  Northern  University  is  "  posed,"  the  allusive  comment  is 
made,  Ad  hcec  Forhedus  nihil.  Into  the  details  of  Dury's  proceedings 
we  cannot  enter  now :  his  scheme  was  stated  to  be  "the  uniting  of  the 
Eeformed  Churches  of  Switzerland,  Grermany,  and  Scotland,  with  the 
Lutherans  ;  as  well  as  with  the  Church  of  England."  He  sought  the 
German  divines  and  the  camp  of  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavo  Adolph, 
armed  with  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Abbot ;  but  he  was  content  to 
go  with  Presbyterian  ordination  till  Abbot's  more  loyal  successor 
insisted  on  his  submitting  to  the  Catholic  rule.  We  would  carefully 
disclaim  approval  of  Dur/s  theology  and  churchmanship,  still  we 
cannot  but  admire  his  eneigetic  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
Union,  as  he  understood  it  Calixtus  most  kindly  received  him  and 
encouraged  him,  though  it  would  be  wrong  to  identify  their  views. 
At  Frankfort,  in  1634,  Dury  gained  his  greatest  success,  "a  declaza- 
tion  from  the  different  representatives  in  the  theological  Congress 
that  his  plans  deserved  further  consideration,  and  that  a  Confession 
should  be  settled  at  some  future  Conference,  embodying  points 
essential  to  salvation,  and  leaving  all  disputes  in  the  hands  of 
the    Schools."     (p.    176).      But    never    in    after  years  was   Duiy 

1  We  presume  that  thi£  bundle  of  Qeneva  patchwork  was.made  use  of  for  the 
^'Sylloge  Confessionum "  of  the  Oxford  Press.  This  would  account  for  the 
ioBertion  of  the  **  Variata  "  Augustan  Confeaaion  inatead  of  the  genuine  origmal^ 
an  oversight  only  first  corrected  in  the  reprint  of  1825 ;  idso  for  the  still  unoor^ 
rected  misstatement  that  one  of  the  Helvetic  Confessions  was  approved  of  by  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  for  the  careful  addition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
Decrees  of  Dort.  while  not  a  Une  is  given  of  the  Lutheran  counter-docomeDts. 
Ko  doubt  the  "  Harmony  of  Confessions  "  referred  to  in  one  of  our  Canons  of  1008 
is  the  same  hand-book  of  Dury's ;  but  that  reference  is  for  a  purpose  special  sod 
limited,  so  that  it  does  not  oommlt  the  Sngllsh  Churoh  to  a  ssaotion  «f  llftt  book; 
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anywhere  so  fortunate.  In  Sweden  especially,  his  efforts'  resulted 
only  in  disasters.  Matthias,  Bishop  of  Strengness,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  pious  men  on  the  Swedish  bench,  incurred  such 
odium  from  being  induced  to  show  favour  to  "the  Pacificator," 
that  he  had  to  resign  his  see  '^  and  in  1668  the  ultra-Lutheran  party 
in  Sweden  succeeded,  as  a  clumsy  barrier  to  "  Syncretism,"  and  also  to 
the  Eomanism  which  had  engulfed  their  Queen — in  imposing  on  the 
Church  the  "  Formula  Concordiae."  Thus  a  new  f^tumbling-block  was 
raised  in  the  way  of  intercommunion  (though  not  a  fatal  obstacle  in 
the  opinion  of  Thorndike,  nor  in  the  practice  of  Swedberg),  which  was 
not  removed  until  1804.  Duiy  himseK — alas,  for  the  inconstancy  of 
mortals ! — died  a  fanatical  Quaker.  But  he  had  never  felt  like 
Calixtus  the  imposing  majesty  of  Primitive  Consent  £is  the  infallible 
expositor  of  Christianity. 

Chapters  26 — 28  narrate  the  "  Conference  of  Thorn."  These, 
though  far  from  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  before  us,  we 
must  pass  over  with  the  simple  remark,  that  Calixtus  here,  as  elsewhere, 
while  wrongfully  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  Augustan  Confession, 
still  seems  to  have  maintained  indifference  towards  the  question  of 
Episcopacy.  Yet  a  portion  of  those  whom  at  that  Conference  he 
brought  back  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  and  true  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, had  an  episcopal  organization  and  a  primitive-patterned  disci- 
pline, and  a  claim  to  the  Apostolic  Succession,  which  afterwards  won 
the  respect  of  our  Revisers  of  1662,  and  of  Potter  and  Wilson, — a 
body  which,  in  the  person  of  its  "Moravian"  descendants,  is  in 
Ajnerica  again  attracting  the  attention  of  Anglican  Churchmen* 

In  Chap.  29  the  scene  reverts  to  Germany.  'The  "Peace  of 
Westphalia "  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Dowding  as  an  "  evidence  that 
theology,  having  failed  to  make  peace,  was  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to 
be  a  cause  of  war  ;  and  proved  that  Germany  had  determined  to  let 
country  supply  the  bond  which  ecclesiasticism  could  not  furnish.'* 
(p.  288.)  But  there  still  continued  to  rage  in  the  Protestant  Schools 
that  **  rabies  theologorum,"  deliverance  from  which  Melancthon  had  set 
down  as  one  of  the  chief  benefits  which  death  would  bring  him.  It 
is  very  sad  to  see  with  what  fatal  blindness,  what  suicidal  hostility^ 
the  extreme  Lutherans  went  on  assaulting  Calixtus  and  his  brethren 
at  Helmstadt,   with    charges   of  heresy  based    on  the  most    flimsy 

^  Qeijer  eays,  "  His  *  Idea  boni  ordinia  in  EccleBift'  ia  one  of  the  works  reflect* 
iDg  honour  on  the  Swedish  Church.  Yet  occasion  was  taken  from  this  treatise  and 
hiB  'Kami  Olivas  Septentrionalis,'  to  accuse  him  of  'syncretistic'  [errors.  On 
the  report  of  Queen  Christina's  change  of  religion,  he  wrote  an  eloquent  letter  of 
disapproTal,  but  expressing  also  his  wishes  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  various  Con> 
ioigionB.    In  1664,  he  anticipated  hia  deposition  by  abdicating  the  Episcopate.'* 
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pretexts,  and  whicli  now  ore  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  been 
absurdly  exaggerated.  One  disastrous  result  of  these  internecine 
conflicts  in  the  camp  of  the  Eeformation,  Calixtus  had  foreseen;  and  be 
lived  to  hear  not  only  of  respectable  divines,  but  of  crowned  heads — 
a  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden — seceding  to 
Eome.  Truly  pious  as  he  was,  the  chief  of  Helmstadt  could  not  fail 
to  bo  deeply  troubled  at  events  like  these,  which  contributed  to  defer 
yet  longer  his  hopes  of  promoting  peace  among  Christians ;  yet  in 
spite  of  all  the  sorrows  that  befell  him — and  we  have  passed  in  silence 
over  those  of  the  domestic,],  more  personal  kind — he  remained  un- 
wearied in  his  work,  as  long  as  he  lived,  aiming  at  the  same  mark 
He  was  spared  to  see  his  70th  year,  dying  in  1657.  From  the  edifying 
account  before  us  of  his  death  we  quote  one  of  his  latest  utterances  :— 

''  I  wish  to  die  under  Christ  the  Head,  and  in  the  Faith  of  the  trulj 
Catholic  Church ;  and  in  charity  with  all  who  sinoerely  worahip  and  love 
Gt)d  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  One  or  another  may  nave  erred 
in  by- questions  which  do  not  touch  the  grounds  of  the  faith  ;  such  a  one 
I  will  not  condemn.  God  may  forgive  such  a  one,  as  ho  may  be  pleaaed 
also  to  forgive  me,  if  I  myself  have  erred  in  such  by-questions,  which 
(being  not  infallible)  I  may  well  have  done." 

There  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Dowding's  book  on  which  we  would 
have  wished  to  remark,  but  our  limits  induce  us  to  stop  here.  We 
thank  the  author  for  the  interesting  and  instructive  manner  in  which 
ho  has  performed  his  task ;  his  volume  is  a  real  addition  to  an  im- 
portant class  of  theological  brochures;  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
succeed  in  leading  to  a  wider  and  better  acquaintance  with  one  who, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  his  opinions  as  to  Church-union 
and  Church-government,  or  even  as  to  certain  details  of  doctrine,  did 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  peace,— service  which  will 
endure  as  long  as  his  writings,  and  which  in  our  own  day  is  capable 
of  becoming  peculiarly  valuable. 


We  would  commend  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Indian  Missions, 
and  to  students  of  Oriental  Ecclesiology,  the  very  excellent  work  by 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  Howard,  on  The  Christiam  of  St  Thomas  and  their 
Liturgies  (J.  H.  and  J.  Parker).  We  hope  to  offer  next  month  some 
notice  of  its  contents  to  our  reiEtders. 


Our  scanty  space  compels  us  to  be  content  with  the  bare  acknowledg- 
jnent  of  several  important  publications  : — 

From  Messrs.  Rivingtons — (1)  On  the  Extension  of  the  MinisU^f  » 
collection  of  Archdeacon  Hale's  valuable  Charges.  (2)  Syntax  and 
Synonyms  of  Greek  Testament^  by  Rev.  W.  Webster,  an  elaborate 
grammar.     (3)  Daily  Setnfice  Hymnal^  by  the  Rev.  J.  Skinkbr,  Warden 
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of  Newland.     (4)  Hymns  from  the  German,  by  Frances  E.  Cox,  which 
have  reached  a  second  edition. 

From  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker — (1)  Sermons  at  Radley  College^  by 
Eev.  R.  W.  Norman,  Warden.  (2)  Witness  of  the  Church  to  Chri^s 
Promise  of  Coming,  the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  three  Bishops  at 
Canterbury  last  summer,  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  &c.  (3)  Inspiror 
lion  of  Scripture  and  Eternal  Punishment,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lake, 
(4)  Education  for  Frugal  Men  ;  an  account  of  experiments  at  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Alban's  Halls,  by  the  Principals  of  those  Halls.  (5)  Tracts  for 
Christian  Seasons  ;  new  series,  Parts  IX.  to  XIII.  (6)  A  first  Catec!i,ism 
on  the  Bible,  by  Archdeacon  F.  Foulkes.  (7)  Hymns  on  Litany,  by  A.  C. 

From  Messrs.  Mozley — (1)  Sunday  Teaching,  Vol.  IV.  (2)  Thoughts 
on  the.  Baptismal  Vow,  by  the  author  of  "  A  Grave  Suggestion  to  Young 
Christians."  (3)  Nature's  Voice  in  Holy  Church,  a  series  of  designs  for 
Church  decoration  throughout  the  year.  (One  shilling.)  (4)  Bight 
Fear  and  Wrong,  d:c.,  by  the  author  of  "  Sunshine  in  Sickness." 

From  Messrs.  Hatchard — Scripture  and  Science  not  at  variance,  by 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  of  Calcutta,  fifth  edition. 

The  Commentary  on  tlie  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  by  Prebendary  Ford, 
(Masters,)  has  reached  a  second  edition. 

A  new  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  brief  critical  notes,  by 
Principal  Kay,  (Shrimptons,)  has  been  printed  at  Bishop's  College. 


(ZPoIonfal,  Jporetgn,  anD  f^ome  Nebos. 

summary. 

The  Bishop  of  Huron  and  Archdeacon  Helmuth  have  come  to  England, 
the  Echo  tells  us,  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  which  "  seems  somewhat  to  forget  that  its  special '  chartered ' 
mission  is  to  the  'plantations'  of  England,  rather  than  to  heathendom." 
Archdeacon  Helmuth's  principal  design  is  to  obtain  further  aid  for  the 
Huron  College,  which  was  established  in  opposition  to  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.  He  has  already  built  for  it  a  chapel,  holding  250,  having  a 
Sunday  school -room  beneath,  and  intended  to  serve  also  as  a  district  church. 
Dr.  Helmuth  is  also  erecting  a  large  boys'  school,  and  proposes  also  to 
erect  one  for  girls. 

The  Bishop  of  Toronto  was  recently  addressed  by  fifty-five  Clergy  and 
sixty-six  lay  delegates  to  Synod,  requesting  that  he  would  summon  a 
special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  change  of  the  present  canon 
for  the  election  of  a  Bishop,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Synod  to  delegate  the 
election,  if  a  majority  prefer,  to  some  Bishop  or  Bishops  of  the  Church 
in  the  mother  country.  Bishop  Strachan,  in  reply,  declines  to'  accede  to 
the  request  to  summon  a  special  meeting  ;  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  self- 
COTemment,  so  long  desired  by  the  Church  in  the  Colonies ;  and  expresses 
his  decided  conviction  that  the  Synod  can  make  a  satisfactory  choice,  as  He 
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hopes  it  willy  from  tlie  list  of  its  own  Presbyters.  At  the  same  time,  he 
points  out  that  the  Synod  is  not  debarred  from  choosing  a  Presbyter  from 
any  one  of  the  five  Dioceses  forming  the  province  of  Canada. 

The  Metropolitan  of  Australia  has  been  holding  his  first  Tisitation 
at  Bbisbane.  In  his  Charge  he  recalls  the  time  when  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  was  Bishop  and  Metropolitan  of  Australia;  and  contrasts  the 
present  growth  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  Church,  there  being  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  drc.  fourteen  Bishops,  and  between  400  and  500  deigy. 
He  speaks  of  the  great  need  of  missionary  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Austi^ian  aborigines. 

The  Bishop  of  Bbisbanb,  the  local  papers  say,  has  united  with  his 
Koman  episcopal  rival,  in  an  assault  on  the  ^'godless,"  or  undenomi- 
national system  of  schools  uphold  by  the  Government  of  the  Colony.  Tha 
same  system,  oddly  enough,  is  in  Lower  Canada  being  worked  as  sn 
engine  for  the  spread  of  Bomanism,  and  the  opposition  which  has  there 
arisen  against  it  is  confined  to  the  English  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Dissenters. 

The  Third  Synod  of  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand,  was  held  in  list 
October.  The  Diocesan,  in  his  opening  address,  regretted  that  his 
clergy  amounted  only  to  seventeen.  The  Bev.  H.  £[arper  had  recently 
sailed  for  England  with  his  authority  to  procure  more,  four  new  districts 
having  guaranteed  the  provision  of  a  clerical  stipend.  There  had  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  contributions  for  Church  purposes,  especially 
in  those  derived  from  the  offertory.  Six  new  churches  had  been  finished 
since  1863. 

Is  there  not  cause  for  regret  in  the  communication  from  the  Indian  finance 
Secretary  to  Archdeacon  Pratt,  dated  Aug.  4th,  transmitting  a  resolution 
authorizing  his  scheme  of  revised  Church  Establishments^  for  the  Bengal 
Presidency  ? — "  The  Government  of  India  propose  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  self-supporting  principle  into  the  British  Indian  Church,  by 
requiring  that  proper  pew-rents  should  be  taken,  and  that  the  Church 
servants  and  contingencies  should  be  the  first  charge  upon  them,  leaving 
the  balance  only,  if  any,  to  be  paid  to  the  public  revenue.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  that  any  payments  on  this  account  should  be  required  from 
regimental  ofiScers,  who  should,  as  at  present,  be  allowed  to  have  their 
sittings  free.  I  am  to  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  move  the  Lard 
Bishop  to  consider  the  expediency  of  laying  a  foundation  of  independent 
existence  for  the  English  Church  in  India  to  the  extent  a\K)ve  indicated, 
as  a  measure  which  is  recommended  in  a  Christian^  as  well  as  in  a  financial 
point  of  vi6w. 

Db.  Colenso. — On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Colenso's  pamphlets  in  reply 
to  Bishop  Gray's  charge,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  many  letters  in  the 
Natal  papers  is  the  following  from  Mr.  Acutt,  churchwarden  of  St  Paul's, 
Durban : — "  Sir, — Having  been  favoured  widi  a  copy  of  the  '  Bemarks 
on  Bishop  Gray's  Charge,  by  J.  W,  Natal,'  after  careful  perusal  I  am  led 
to  ask  myself  can  this  be  the  work  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Natal,  or  some 
other  person  writing  in  his  name,  that  has  no  knowledge  of  hb  past 
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career  in  this  colony  ?  If  it  is  from  his  pen,  he  mu^  think  that  Church- 
men here  liave  forgotten  the  battle  fought  on  the  subject  he  so  bravely 
talks  of  as  having  never  lent  himself  to — namely,  the  endeavour  to 
establish  a  Church  of  South  Africa,  and  would  say,  as  he  has  in  this 
mtmphlet  (p.  53),  '  that  statements  like  these  may  be  hazarded  in 
England,  but  in  Natal  it  would  be  ridiculous.'  I  would  beg  to  remind 
him  that  one  of  his  first  acts  in  this  colony  was  to  insist  on  the  declaration 
ho  now  repudiates  (*  I  declare  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
South  Africa,  in  union  and  communion  with  the  Church  of  England '), 
and  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  Synod  here  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
hiws  for  the  Church  of  South  Africa,  he  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  law 
to  have  any  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  this  colony ;  he  being, 
to  use  his  own  words,  *  a  tyrant  that  is  above  the  law.'  He  speaks  of 
Kberty  of  opinion.  Has  he  forgotten  that  in  consequence  of  our  refusing 
to  sign  this  declaration  he  prohibited  divine  service  from  being  held  fur 
the  space  of  three  months,  and  took  legal  proceedings  to  turn  the  laity  out 
of  the  church  because  they  held  service  there  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  that  he  addressed  the  churchwarden  as  'once  a  member 
of  the  Church,'  thereby  implying  that  he  had  been  excommunicate<l  ?  Has 
he  forgotten  the  protest  of  the  laity  respecting  the  South  African  Church, 
the  Synod  and  the  Offertory  being  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Twenty-first  ^Vrticle  respecting  Synods?  Also  the 
part  played  by  the  Archdeacon  in  refusing  to  hold  services  at  all  the 
villages  on  the  coast  unless  they  would  submit  to  the  Offertory  and  other 
innovations  ?  And  this  was  done  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  And  yet  he  dares  to  assert  in  this  pamphlet 
(p.  63),  '  I  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  party  to  such  a  scheme — 
to  such  (as  it  would  appear  to  nic)  a  treacberous  and  dishonest  abuse  of  my 
office.'  Had  I  time,  and  you  space,  I  could  give  many  facts  that  would 
startle  the  admirers  of  this  champion  of  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
speech.  He  speaks  with  great  assurance  of  his  return  to  this  colony  as 
a  Bishop.  Then,  T  can  assure  him,  should  such  be  the  case,  he  will  only 
he  met  by  the  infidel  and  the  sceptic  with  any  show  of  approval ;  but  by 
Christian  men,  of  every  denomination,  with  the  assurance  that  their  faith 
in  the  "VVonl  of  God  and  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  atonement  has  not  been 
shaken  either  by  his  or  his  Kaffir's  reasoning.  As  to  the  clergy  and 
members  of  the  Church,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will  never  permit  him 
to  occupy  a  single  pulpit,  that  he  can  legally  be  kept  from,  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  his  particular  views,  but  will,  as  they  have  done  before,  with- 
stand all  innovation  and  false  doctrine." 


Skall  v.  Large  Dioceses. — The  New  York  Church  Journal  gives 
some  important  statistics,  showing  how  Church  extension  in  America  is 
forwarded  by  small  dioceses  as  compared  with  large  ones: — 

**  In  Pennsylvania — which  is  a  large  diocese — there  is  only  one  Cluirch 
oommmiicant  to  every  180  of  the  total  population,  and  Pennsylvania  had 
her  own  Bishop  as  early  as  any  diocese,  except  Connecticut.     Nor  can  it 
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be  said  that  the  advantages  for  Church  growth  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
very  different  from  (tiose  in  the  adjoining  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware— which  did  not  have  Bishops  of  their  own  by  any  means  so  earlj. 
Yet  in  New  Jersey,  which  is  a  small  diocese,  there  is  one  Church  com- 
municant to  every  113  of  the  total  population  ;  and  in  Delaware,  another 
BTnall  diocese,  the  proportion  is  one  to  every  104  of  the  total  population. 
Even  little  Vermont — the  hardest  of  soil  for  Church  growth,  and  with  no 
large  city  whatever,  and  a  population  that  emigrates  more  largely  than  anj 
other  Northern  State — gives  as  her  ratio  149,  which  is  far  ahead  of  the 
great  diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  And  New  York — with  all  its  wealth,  and 
large  cities,  and  old  endowments,  and  flourishing  Institutions,  is  beaten 
in  this  proportion  between  population  and  communicants  by  Maryland, 
which  is  much  smaller ;  and  Maryland  is  beaten  by  both  Khode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  which  are  smaller  still." 

Thk  Mklanesian  ^Mission. — We  learn  with  deep  regret  from  the 
Guardian,  that  Bishop  Pattcson,  in  again  visiting  the  Santa  Cruz  group, 
has  met  with  an  attack  by  the  natives,  which  ended  fatally  to  two  of  his 
devoted  followers.  The  islands  of  that  group  have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  and  difficult  of  approach.  When  Bishop  Patteson,  in  hb 
voyage  of  1862,  was  able  to  land  seven  times,  and  met  with  a  friendij 
reception,  it  was  thought  an  important  and  hopeful  opening  had  been  made. 
In  1863,  contrary  winds  and  sickness  prevented  his  repeating  his  visits.  At 
length,  on  August  14,  1864,  the  Southern  Cross  reached  the  group 
again,  and  on  that  day  sailed  slowly  along  the  populous  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  heaving  to  from  time  to  time  to  give  presents  to  tho  numerous  canoes 
which  were  following.  On  the  subsequent  day.  Bishop  Patteson  landed  in 
his  boat  in  two  places,  tho  schooner  following  along  the  shore.  The  nadves 
in  great  numbers  received  him  with  perfect  friendliness,  and  all  went  well. 
Later  iu  the  day,  without  returning  to  the  vessel,  ho  landed  again  at  a 
large  and  populous  village  in  Graciosa  Bay.  A  great  crowd  assembled  to 
meet  the  Bishop,  who  waded  to  shore,  and  went  and  sat  for  some  time  in  a 
large  house  in  the  village,  the  boat  awaiting  his  return  at  the  edgo  of  the 
reef.  Meanwhile,  many  canoes  were  out  with  the  schooner,  trading  in  the 
most  friendly  manner ;  and  the  boat,  while  waiting  for  the  Bishop,  was 
surrounded  by  natives  standing  on  the  reef  or  swimming  in  the  sea. 
Nothing  occurred  to  cause  the  least  uneasiness,  until,  on  the  Bishop 
returning  to  the  boat  and  getting  into  it,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  clearing 
the  boat  from  the  natives  swimming  round  her.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  this  ;  but  the  men  on  the  reef  began  to  bend  their  bows ;  and 
before  the  Bishop  could  ship  the  rudder,  a  shower  of  arrows  fell  upon  the 
boat.  Mr.  Pearce  and  Edwin  Nobbs  were  struck  at  once,  tho  former  bj 
an  arrow  that  pierced  his  breast,  the  latter  by  an  arrow  in  the  cheek. 
The  boat  pulled  away,  some  canoes  following,  and  then  Fbher  Young,  who 
was  pulling  the  stroke  oar,  was  shot  through  the  wrist,  but  still  pulled  on. 
After  some  minutes  the  canoes  gave  over  the  chase,  the  sail  was  got  up, 
and  the  boat  gained  the  schooner. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  and  doubtless  unpremeditated  attack  remains 
unknown.     Most  probably,  some  European  vessel  had  visited  the  island. 
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and  some  outrage  had  been  committed,  which  the  natives  supposed  was 
about  to  be  repeated  when  they  saw  some  force^  however  gentle,  used  to 
finee  the  boat. 

The  arrows  having  been  extracted  and  the  wounds  dressed,  the  greatest 
anxiety  followed.  Were  the  arrows  poisoned  ?  For  a  little  while  there 
was  good  hope.  But  on  the  Saturday  the  tetanus  began  with  Fisher 
Young,  and  he  died  on  Monday  morning,  just  as  the  schooner  was  making 
the  harbour  at  Vanua  Lava.  He  was  buried  on  shore ;  Edwin  Xobbs  was 
well  enough  to  attend  the  funeral ;  but  lockjaw  soon  came  on  him  also, 
and  "  for  five  days  and  nights  he  never  slept,"  the  Bishop  writes :  but 
though  '*  at  sea,  knocking  about,  detained  by  heavy  contrary  winds  from 
caching  Norfolk  Island,  and  seeing  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters 
there  before  he  died,  he  never  murmured."  He  was  released  from  suffering 
on  Monday,  September  5. 

The  touching  details  of  these  deaths  are  hardly  for  the  public  eye  ;  but 
the  many  friends  of  the  Pitcaim  people  in  England  will  learn  from  them 
Aat  their  interest  has  not  been  misplaced.  Mr.  Pearce,  we  are  happy  to 
add,  after  his  terrible  wound,  borne  by  him  also  with  great  fortitude, 
appeared  to  be  again  strong  and  well. 


Society  fob  Pbomotino  Chhistian  Knowledge. — Tuesday^  DeCk  6, 
1864. — Bishop  Chapman  in  the  chair. 

The  proposed  grant  of  1,000Z.  was  made  towards  the  endowment  of  the 
new  Diocese  of  Otago  and  Southland.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Harper,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Cliristchurch,  who  was  present,  gave  an  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  proposed  new  diocese,  its  rapid  increase  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  the  religious  liberality  of  its  principal  inhabitants.  There  was 
also  voted  501,  towutls  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Bishop  Harper's  diocese, 
at  Oamuru. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers'  motion  respecting  Professor  Jacobson's  Latin 
Prayer-book,  that  it  <'  be  not  published  by  the  Society  until  certain  other 
competent  scholars  have  pronounced  it  satisfactory,"  was  lost  by  one  vote. 

Grants  have  been  renewed  from  the  Indian  Fund  of  150/.  to  the  Vepery 
Seminary,  and  30/.  each  to  those  of  Vediarpuram  and  Sawyerpuram. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  F.  Duport,  in  a  letter  dated  Fallangia,  October  3, 
reported  favourably  of  the  Pongas  Mission.  The  services  are  well 
attended,  a  goodly  number  have  been  baptized,  and  requests  were  almost 
daily  made  for  Bibles  and  Prayer-books.  Mr.  Duport's  request  for  a 
grant  of  such  books  was  agreed  to. 

A  sum  of  50/.  was  voted  towards  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Garget  own,  Demerara.  The  city  of  Georgetown  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  loss  of  a  million  sterling  during  two  calamitous  fires  in  April  and 
July  last.  St.  Philip's  serves  as  the  chapel  for  King's  College,  in  addition 
to  being  the  parish  church  for  a  population  of  8,000. 

A  grant  of  15/.  was  voted  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in 
Ijakefield,  county  of  Peterborough,  Canada  West 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ontario  stated  that  in  his  diocese  eighteen 
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new  churches  were  in  process  of  erection,  and  four  others  have  been  en- 
larged, lie  asked,  and  received  aid — 15^.  in  each  ease — towards  (1)  A 
Bccond  church  in  the  Mohawks'  Reserve.  The  Mohawks,  who  number 
026,  pay  |420  a  year  to  their  minister,  and  $200  to  their  schoolmaster, 
and  they  have  already  contributed  $600  to  this  new  church ;  so  that  last 
year  thoy  paid  to  Church  purposes  a  fourth  of  their  whole  income. 
(2)  A  new  church  at  Eganville,  in  Renfrew  county,  one  of  the  poorest 
Missions  in  the  diocese  ;  yet  where  the  people  not  only  pay  their  minister's 
stipend,  but  have  paid  $600  towards  a  church.  (3,  4)  Churches  at 
Plantagenct  and  Mador,  in  both  which  places  Missionaries  have  raised 
$600  for  the  purpose. 

Grants  also  of  15^.  each  were  made  towards  three  new  churches  in  the 
Diocese  of  Huron. 

The  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  has  written  to  say  that  he  is  now  agun 
in  want  of  an  Incumbent  of  the  Cathedra]  Church,  to  be  also  his  Vicar- 
general  ;  and  also  of  a  Mce-Principal  of  his  college,  who  also  takes  charge 
of  a  small  district  adjoining,  and  assists  in  the  cathedral.  To  the  Id- 
cunibeiit  of  the  Cathedral  he  offers  250/.  per  annum,  and  a  house  rent- 
free  ;  to  the  A'ice-Principal  of  the  college,  lOOL  with  board  and  lodging  ia 
the  college. 

Several  grants  of  books  were  made;  among  them,  one  to  Mr.  J.  F.Welch, 
manager  of  the  Church  of  England  Emigration  Society  for  forming 
special  settlements  in  New  Zealand,  for  the  use  of  the  fifth  party  of 
emigrafits  sailing  immediately  under  his  care. 


Anglo-Continental  Society. — A  meeting  was  held  (by  permission) 
at  79,  Pall  Mall,  on  December  7th,  Canon  Woixlsworth  in  the  chair. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  was  elected  President  of  the  Society :  Canon 
Wordsworth  was  elected  member  of  the  liook  Committee :  Archdeacons 
Bartholomew,  Iluxtable,  and  Jacob,  the  Jlevs.  Dr.  Biber  and  Nugent 
Wade,  were  added  to  the  General  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Ileport,  containing  an  account  of  the 
Society's  operations  on  the  Contuient,  and  in  Scandinavia  and  England. 
Information  in  respect  to  France  was  embodied  in  a  lett<T  of  tlie  Rev. 
Archer  (lurney ;  in  respect  to  Italy  in  a  report  of  Count  Tasca.  At 
Messina  it  was  stated  that  a  Society  consisting  of  clergy  and  laity  had 
been  founded,  of  which  the  following  was  the  constitution  : — 

"  AiiT.  1 . — The  object  of  our  Association  is  to  profess  and  preserve  in 
all  its  j)urity  the  religion  and  t\\Q  faith  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  preached 
by  the  Apostles,  and  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Primitive  Church. 

"  Art.  2. — The  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tbstaments,* 
because  they  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  believed  by  every  Christian, 
we  accept  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

*  The  same  as  thoBO  received  by  the  English  Church. 
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■  "  Abt.  3. — The  three  Creeds  commonly  received  by  the  Church,  to  wit, 
that  of  the  Apostles,  the  Niceno-Coiistantinopolitan,  and  Atlianasian,  are 
in  like  manner  received  by  us,  because  they  contain  purely  Biblical 
doctrines. 

"  Abt.  4. — We  do  not  admit  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  but 
we  accept  the  first  four  (Ecumenical  Councils,  because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  they  did  not  deviate  from  tlic  sound  and  infallible  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  In  unity  of  faith,  then,  we  will  communicate  with  those 
Churches  which  have  maintained  and  do  maintain  themselves  firm  and 
constant  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  "With  regard  to  discipline,  every  National  Church  has  the  power 
and  the  right  to  modify  it,  as  necessity  or  sound  morals,  as  well  of  the 
clergy  as  the  people,  shall  require,  always,  however,  in  conformity  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

"  Art.  5. — The  Sacraments  were  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  as  means  of 
•anetification  for  the  whole  Church  in  general,  and  for  every  one  of  the 
fiiithful  in  particular,  and  not  for  this  or  that  class  of  persons  in  the 
Church  ;  hence  it  is  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  Gospel  other  than  two  only 
Sacraments  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  as  such,  to  wit.  Baptism  and  the 
Holy  Supper  or  Eucharist,  and  as  such  they  come  to  be  professed  by  us. 
Confirmation,  Penitence,  Holy  Unction,  Sacred  Orders,  and  Marriage  we 
retain  as  suited  to  certain  states  and  conditions  of  particular  life,  but  they 
have  not,  therefore,  the  efficacy  of  the  two  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Art.  6. — Inasmuch  as  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  was  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  continual  commemoration  of  His  only  and  sole  great  sacrifice 
on  the  Cross,  where  He  offered  Himself  once  for  all,  a  victim  of  propitia- 
tion, redemption,  and  expiation  for  all  the  sins  of  the  world — it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Communion  should  be  given  to  the  people  whole  and  entire, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Pnmitive  Church. 

"  Art.  7. — The  Holy  Offices  and  all  the  sacred  rites  ought  always  to 
be  celebrated  in  Italian,  and  never  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the 
people. 

*'  Art.  8. — Our  worship  ought  to  be  addressed  to  God  only,  and  always 
as  the  Gospel  prescribes,  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  therefore,  we  reject  all 
those  abuses  and  superstitions  introduced  into  the  Church  through  igno- 
rance or  the  interests  of  men,  that  have  corrupted  the  pure  and  simple 
worship  of  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity.  We  retain,  however,  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  sole  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  the 
imperishable  sign  of  our  redemption. 

"  Art.  9. — The  above  Articles  have  been  compiled  (so  far  as  our  feeble 
light  reaches)  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  early  Fathei-s,  and  the 
jmctice  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;  according  to  which  we  declare,  that 
when  the  Italian  Church  shall  have  returned  to  the  doctrines  and  maxims 
of  the  first  ages,  and  shall  be  reunited  in  a  National  General  Council,  or 
in  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  obey  and  follow 
all  that  shall  be  established  in  that  Council,  in  matters  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline." 

After  an  interesting  address  from  the  Chairman  on  the  duty  of  English 
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Churchmen  towards  Italian  Churchmen,  Henry  Hoarc,  Esq.  moTed 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Nugent 
Wade : 

"  That  in  the  present  circumstances  of  die  Elingdom  of  Italy,  it  is  the 
duty  of  members  of  the  United  CTiurch  of  England  and  Ireland  to  co- 
operate in  a  brotherly  and  affectionate  spirit  with  those  ItaKans,  lay  and 
clerical,  who  are  anxious  to  reform  their  Church  on  Primitive  principles.'* 

Thomas  Turner,  Esq.  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Rev.  J.  James  and  T.  Parry  Woodcock,  Esq. : 

**  That  an  effoii;  should  now  be  made  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  tbe 
Anglo-Continental  Society,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  maintain  additional  agentft, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  disseminating  the  publications  of  the  Societj, 
and  of  spreading  the  principles  on  which  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  effected  in  the  sixteenth  century." 

The  Secretary  explained,  that  owing  ta  tbe  small  funds  at  his  disposal, 
only  two  native  agents  were  at  present  engaged  in  candying  on  the  Society's 
work  in  Italy.  One  of  them  was  an  Italian  nobleman  living  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  the  other  a  Sicilian  gentleman  living  at  Messina.  There  were 
great  openings  elsewhere,  and  there  were  men  well  suited  for  the  post 
He  especially  appealed  for  aid  to  support  a  native  agent  in  Naples.  The 
Rev.  Lord  Charles  Hervey  and  Canon  Hawkins  urged  upon  the  meeting, 
that  the  "  effort "  now  to  be  made  jto  obtain  large  support  in  England  should 
be  real  and  extended.  Archdeacon  Huxtable  undertook  individually  to 
bear  the  cost  of  maintaining  one  book-hawker  to  sell  Bibles,  Prayer-books, 
and  other  publications  on  the  Society^s  list.  The  Secretary  was  em- 
powered to  engage  book-hawkers  for  this  pui-pose.  Canon  Trevor  believed 
that  there  were  many  English  clergymen  who,  individually  or  associated 
together,  would  be  'willing  to  follow  Archdeacon  Huxtable's  example,  if 
the  proposal  of  supporting  an  Italian  book-hawker  was  made  to  them,  and 
they  had  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  he  would  bo  imder  good 
direction. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  Italy,  the  Chairman  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  other  subject  before  them,  Scandinavia. 
-     The  Rev.  Dr.  Biber  moved,  and  J.  E.  Meymott,  Esq.  seconded  the 
resolution : 

"  That  while  thankfully  recognising  the  fact  that  amid  the  schisms  and 
estrangements  of  modem  Christendom,  no  formal  suspension  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  intercommunion  has  ever  taken  place  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scandinavia,  this  Society  deems  the  present  circumstances 
especially  favourable  for  promoting  the  renewal  of  such  intercommunion, 
and  will  be  happy  to  co-operate  in  any  measures  tending  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  a  result." 

The  Rev.  N.  Wade  and  Rev.  F.  S.  May  carried  on  the  discussion,  in 
which  the  Swedish  and  Danish  Chaplains  joined.  The  Rev,  Frithiof 
Grafstiom,  Swedish  Chaplain,  expressed  his  hope  of  a  closer  union  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  Englisli  Churches  on  tlie  distinctive  principles  of  tbe 
Churches,  which   were  essentially  one.     The  Rev.  J.  Plenge,  Baiiish 
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Chaplain,  also  expressed  his  warm  sympathy.  The  Chairman  closed  the 
meeting  ¥rith  an  address  on  the  hrightening  prospect  of  Christian  inter- 
communion, and  with  the  Prayer  for  Unity  in  the  State-service. 

The  following  statements  are  given  in  this  Society's  present  Report, 
under  the  head  "  Scandinavia"  : — 

"  Although  during  the  past  year  no  event  directly  ecclesiastical  calls  for 
remark  here  in  connexion  with  our  eiforts  for  promoting  Intercommunion 
¥rith  the  Scandinavian  Church,  recent  political  occurrences  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  then*  beaiing  on  tlie  future  of  Northern  Christianity.  The 
invasion  of  Denmark  by  the  Germans  has  rendered  it  henceforth  impossible 
for  German  Protestantism  to  communicate  its  impulses  unchecked  and 
unmodified  to  the  southern  province  of  the  Scandinavian  Church.  To 
the  members  of  that  Church  one  natural  consequence  will  be  a  less 
unquestioning  disposition  to  admit  the  systems  whether  of  Gt^rman 
Efltablishmente  or  German  philosophers  and  divines.  Hence  the  Christi- 
anity of  other  lands,  and  the  period  of  their  own  Church  prior  to  Luther 
and  the  Heformation,  will  obtain  a  greater  share  of  attention :  thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  especial  consanguinity  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Anglican 
communion  will  be  more  witlely  observtKi  and  better  appreciated ;  while, 
on  the  other,  the  Primitive  element  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  Church — 
the  salt  which  still  kept  the  world  from  perishing — will  be  more  careftilly 
sought  out,  vindicated,  and  cherished.  Such  effects,  of  good  out  of  evil, 
are,  in  fact,  already  beginning  to  show  themselves. 

*'  But,  independently  of  what  lias  ])een  rcfeiTed  to,  there  is  evidence  of 
a  growing  desire  among  our  brethren  in  Scandinavia,  as  among  ourselves, 
to  abate  that  ecclesiastical  isolation  which  we  increasingly  deplore. 
Private  expressions,  in  this  souse,  of  persons  of  high  ecclesiastical 
standing  cannot  well  be  published ;  but  the  following  extract  from  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  discussion  of  the  Prestmote  at  Lund,  in  September 
last,  by  its  Prases,  the  Rev.  Swen  L.  Rring,  wiD  suffice  to  show  how  our 
movement  is  being  echoed  from  i\\Q  North  : — 

"  *  Thesis  6.  No  true  Church  without  endeavouring  after  Union  with 
other  portions  of  Christendom. — The  word  Union,  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
has  come  to  have  a  bad  sound.  The  violent  manner  in  which  the  Union 
in  Germany  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  has  been  imposed,  has 
juntly  made  men  afraid  of  similar  union -attempts  elsewhere.  The  attempt* 
abo  at  union  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  which  have 
heen  made  from  time  to  time,  have  been  unfortunate.  All  this  makes  the 
Churches  seem  sometimes  to  be  weary  of  the  whole  thing ;  but  no 
Christian  community  ought  to  be  so,  as  long  as  it  retains  the  words  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  believe  the  lEoly  Caitiolic  Church."  Granted  that 
the  Church  both  as  "  Holy"  and  **  Catholic"  is  more  a  matter  for  faith  than 
for  sight ;  we  have  the  promise  of  Christ  that  "  there  shall  be  one  Fold 
and  One  Shepherd,"  and  the  attemj)t  to  bring  about  this  unity  must  not 
be  abandoned  in  the  presumption  that  it  cannot  be  approached  before  the 
X«ord  s  Second  Advent.  Since  he  has  taught  us  to  pray, "  Thy  will  he 
done' in  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven,"  tliis  cannot  be  anything  ideal,  for  the 
realization  of  which  on  earth  we  are  not  to  pray  and  work,  leaving. 
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however,  "  to  the  Father  the  times  and  seasons,  which  he  hath  put  in  His 
own  power."  But  harder  is  the  task,  how  to  prepare  and  to  realize  such  a 
Union,  without  failing  in  loyalty  to  our  distinctive  standards.  Peace  must 
not  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  truth. 

"  *  At  tlie  present,  the  endeavour  after  Union  has  agAin  revived  in  the 
English  Church.  She  seeks  intercommunion  with  both  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  and  the  Protestant  Northern  Church.  As  the  relationsliip 
between  Christians  of  the  Augsburgh  Confession  and  the  Anglican  Church 
— the  Church  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — is  Yery  close,  we  ought  not  to 
be  indifferent  to  this  approach.  We,  at  least,  ought  in  heart  to  meet  our 
brethren  of  that  communion.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  to  be  brought 
forward  here,  as  it  has  already  been  in  Anglican  Synods.  It  is  a  question 
which  cannot  sink,  and  which  even  while  not  definitively  settled,  does 
good  by  keeping  up  a  consciousness  of  the  Church's  oneness  in  her  several 
communions.  All  uniting,  organizing  movements  ought  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  Church  with  the  most  lively  interest, -seeing  that  the  Church's  life, 
like  the  body's,  has  its  strength  in  the  sound  unity  of  its  members.' 

"  While  speaking  of  Sweden,  mentk>A  ought  to  be  made  of  the  co- 
operation rendered  us  by  the  British  fhaplains  at  Stockholm  and  Grothen- 
burgh.  An  offensive  modem  Act  of  Diet,  which  compels  marriages  of 
subjects  of  the  two  crowns  to  be  celebrated  twice,  might  well  interest  their 
whole  congregations  in  our  movement. 

"  In  Denmark,  the  unsuccessful  struggle  against  the  German  invasion 
has  diverted  men's  minds  for  the  time  from  following  up  proposals 
relating  to  the  Church  :  but  the  labours  of  the  Kev.  J.  Vahl  in  our 
behalf  have  not  been  intermitted  or  fruitless.  To  him  the  English 
Church  is  much  indel)te<l  for  wliat  he  has  said  and  written  of  her,  with 
equal  zeal  and  judgment.  And  of  the  Danish  Episcopate,  as  well  as  the 
Swedish,  we  have  now  to  record,  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  that 
affection  for  the  Anglican  as  a  Sister  Church  has  been  revived,  and  that 
the  first  communications  have  be(»n  exchanged  for  taking  stej>s  to  restore 
that  perfectness  of  Intercommunion  which  was  retained  fi*om  tlie  daja 
of  Canute  and  Agelnoth,  through  the  darkest  j)eriod  of  Papal  usurpation, 
and  which  was  certainly  never  designed  to  be  discontinued  by  the 
Reformers. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  can  state,  without  hesitation,  that  this  object  of  the 
Anglo-0o7iti)iental  Society's  efforts  has,  during  the  past  year,  interested 
new  friends  on  both  sides.  And  if  only  contributions  are  continued  to 
defray  the  expenses,  which  are  involved  in  even  literary  intercourse,  there 
is  hope  of  seeing,  ere  long,  these  efforts  succeed,  which  have  won  the 
good  wishes  of  such  persons  as  the  Abbe  Guetti^e,  and  attracted  tlie  notice 
of  both  Latins  and  Greeks. 

"  Grants  of  books  have  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Special 
Scandinavian  Fund  by  the  SociHif  for  Promoting  Christian  KnfjwMge, 
and  by  Messrs.  Rivington.  Copies  of  works  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Canon  Wordsworth,  and  other  eminent  persons, 
have  been  presented  by  their  respective  authors." 
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Iin'ELLECTUAL  AND  EELIGIOUS  PEOGEESS  IN  INDIA. 

By  the  kindness  of  M.  de  Tassy,  Professor  of  Hindustani  in  the  Piuis 
**  Ecole  Imp6riale  des  Langues  Orientales,"  wo  have  been  enabled  to 
collect  from  his  recent  Annual  Address  ^  some  facts  as  to  the  actual 
position  of  Indian  intellectual  life,  which  are  of  value  from  a  Mis- 
aionary  point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  one  great  obstacle  to 
the  evangelisation  of  that  vast  country,  or  rather  continent,  which  has 
in  80  peculiar  a  degree  been  entrusted  to  England's  care — we  mean 
the  multiplicity  of  tongues — is  still  diminishing  : — 

"  The  diffusion  of  Hindustani  has  been  much  promoted  by  the  efforts 
of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  has  even  begun  to  reform  the  language, 
weeding  out  the  Persian  and  Arabic  parasites  introduced  by  the  Mussulman 
conquest,  where  they  have  their  Indian  equivalents,  and  in  some  cases 
replacing  them  with  words  borrowed  from  the  English.  The  Indians  have 
even  adopted  some  English  words  which  have  exact  synonyms  in  Hindu- 
stani. Thus,  owing  to  the  value  which  the  English  set  upon  time — witness 
their  proverb,  *  Time  is  money ' — a  value  quite  unknown  to  Orientals,  the 
natives  now  employ  the  word  time  as  representing  a  different  idea  to  their 
own  soman  or  daur.  Similarly  they  prefer  to  the  words  kumba  or  khandan 
the  "wor^  family y  as  better  denoting  the  English  idea  of  *  home  ; '  .  .  .  and 
80  with  many  other  European  expressions,  which  seem  to  them  more 
characteristic  than  their  native  equivalents." 

1  "  DiBCours  d'Ouverture  du  5  D6cembre,  1864,  prononc^  par  M.  Garcin  de  Ta^isy, 
Membre  de  rinfititute,  &c.,  h,  TJ^cole  Imp^riale  et  Sp^ciale  des  Langues  Orientales 
▼ivantei,  prte  )a  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale.''— (Pp.  27.) 
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In  this  language,  which  the  Professor  calls  the  Vulgar  Hindustani 
or  English  UrdQ,  are  written  most  of  the  publications  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries. Some  eminent  Mussulmans  deplore  the  Anglicizing  ten- 
dency, which  they  ascribe  to  the  vulgar  and  affectedly  negligent  diction 
of  still  too  many  among  the  European  officials.  It  is,  however,  an 
accomplislied  fact,  that  this  Hindustani  or  Urdft  is  the  ntediuBi  of 
communication  in  military  life  for  the  whole  of  India.  It  is  already 
understood  and  spoken  everywhere — in  the  camps  and  in  the  bazaars ; 
even  in  the  Deccan ;  and  the  British  authorities  always  employ  it  in 
their  speeches  to  the  people.  While  Hindustani  is  thus  universally 
known,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Bengali,  and  all  the  rest,  remain  restricted  to 
their  respective  localities. 

Tlie  newspapers  published  in  Hindustani  are  increasing  in  number 
and  circulation.  The  spread  of  education  has  created  among  the  Indians 
a  public  opinion,  "  in  spite  of  their  natural  indifference,"  The  natiTe 
journals,  which  are  rising  in  every  direction,  are  "  conducted  not  with- 
out a  certain  skilL  Some  display  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
English  literature,  and  though  independent  of  the  Government,  they 
are  fairly  loyal  in  their  tone."  They  contain,  besides  news,  articles 
on  the  modem  discoveries,  and  everything  relating  to  the  progress 
of  civilization.  For  example,  the  AwadJh  Akhar  (News  of  Oude\  in- 
serted, we  are  told,  '^  an  account  of  the  Sheffield  inundation,  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Palmer,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  has  acquired  from  Professor  Syed  AbdooUah  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  such  a  facility  in  speaking  and  writing  Hindustani, 
that,  were  it  not  for  his  complexion  and  his  name,  he  might  be  easily 
taken  for  a  Mussulman  of  India."  Such  another  publication  is  ike 
Bahrat  KJiand  Amrit,  **  The  Ambrosia  for  India"  : — 

'^  This  journal  is  the  organ  of  a  society  of  Hindus  at  Agra  whidi  aims 
at  religious  and  social  reform.  Its  fomiders,  recognising  in  principle  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Vedas,  and  taking  as  their  rule  of  conduct  the  precqifeB 
these  books  contain,  invite  their  brethren  to  return  to  the  purity  of  £uth 
«nd  worship,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  usages  of  ancient  days." 

Among  the  recent  books  in  Hindustani,  the  '^  Ku^umAnjali,"  or 
*^  Nosegay  of  Flowers,''  is  specified  as  containing  almost  aU  the  align- 
ments of  modern  writers  on  Natural  Theology.  At  Calcutta^  a  Muanil- 
man  literary  society  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  efforts  of  the  Saijid 
Ahmad  Khan,  who  was  mentioned  in  oui  pages  last  year  as  the  author 
of  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Madm 
Missionary  Society,     Its  founder  urged — 

-    ^<  That  generally  all  nations  who  have  excelled  or  now  excel  in  letteD, 
ecience,  or  the  arts,  have  received  from  without  the  qaickening  jeedi  irhidi 
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Jbavc  produced  that  result ;  they  haTe  only  improved  and  developed  what 
they  had  borrowed  in  rudiments  from  others.  Thus  the  MussulmanSi  who 
at  the  beginning  of  Islamism  had  no  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  the 
natural  sciences,  borrowed  their  elements  from  the  Greeks,  but  then,  by 
their  own  restless  labours,  carried  them  to  that  great  perfection  which  tiieir 
literature  attests.  So,  the  Hindus,  though  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in 
the  earliest  times,  yet  received  instruction,  according  to  credible  authori ties, 
from  a  nation  on  their  north-west  frontier — the  Aryas.  The  English 
themselves,  who,  says  Ahmad,  are  at  present  in  the  forefront  of  civilization^ 
are  indebted  to  other  countries  for  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  they  have  perfected.  Hence  he  would  persuade  his  fellow-country- 
men— not  only  the  Mussulmans,  who  for  so  many  centuries  were  famed 
for  their  genius  and  learning,  but  also  the  Hindus,  to  whom  are  due  in 
the  most  remote  antiquity  discoveries  in  the  several  branches  of  science — 
to  awake  from  the  lethargic  slumber  into  which  they  have  fallen,  to  imitate 
each  their  ancestors  by  appropriating  the  sciences  and  arts  of  foreign 
nations,  and  to  earn  fresh  laurels  by  cultivating  anew  those  departments 
of  knowledge  in  which  they  shone.  Such  a  result  Saiyid  Ahmad  expects 
from  the  foundation  of  a  Society  admitting  Hindus  as  well  as  Mussulmans, 
without  distinction  of  race,  caste,  or  creed,  A  committee  of  this  Society 
IB  to  publish  Hindustani  translations  of  useful  European  works,  after  firat 
clearing  them  of  all  religious  matter  that  might  give  oifeuoe ;  but  his  own 
co-religionists,  he  says,  need  not  shiink  from  studying  English  scientific 
writings  because  they  contain  propositions  contrary  to  the  Quran,  if  they 
call  to  mind  the  example  of  those  Arabs  who  held  it  no  oifcnce  to  Islamism 
to  study  the  astrology  of  Pythagoras." 

The  development  of  educational  establishments  for  the  natives  of 
India  has  been  much  fostered  by  the  interest  exhibited  by  Sir  John 
Xawrence,  the  truly  enlightened  philanthropist  who  now  holds  the 
vice-regal  sceptre.  In  the  Canning  College  at  Lucknow,  founded  by 
the  tallukdars,  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  "  British  Indian  Association," 
and  in  aU  the  Government  Colleges,  "  the  *  Indasians '  are  carefully 
taught  the  English  language,  and  Shakspeare  is  studied  and  appie- 
ciated."  The  Parsees  still  take  the  lead  in  acts  of  munificence,  in  this 
as  in  other  directions.  One  has  contributed  65,000  rupees  towards 
the  construction  of  a  college  at  Surat;  another  has  given  50,000 
rupees  for  enabling  five  Indians  to  go  to  England  for  XJniversiiy 
degrees,  that  they  may  practise  on  their  return  at  the  Indian  Bar. 
The  Hindus  were  shamefully  distanced  by  the  Parsees  in  their  dona- 
tions for  relieving  the  distress  caused  by  the  late  cyclone  at  Calcutta. 
However,  one  Hindu  has  given  the  large  sum  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees 
(20,000/.)  to  found  a  library  in  the  University  at  Bombay.  A  lately 
deceased  Mussulman  has  left  two  and  a  half  lakhs  to  establish  High 
School  in  the  same  city. 

We  are  particularly  glad  to  note  the  advance  made  in  the  edocation 
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of  females.  At  Lahore  this  cause  has  won  the  important  support  of  & 
direct  descendant  of  B4b4  Ndnak,  &om  whom  the  Sikhs  received  their 
sacred  book,  the  Granth;  and  a  pandit  there  has  prepared  educa- 
tional books  for  the  express  use  of  female  native  schools.  The 
^  Bethune  School "  at  Calcutta,  is  named  with  praise  by  M.  de  Tassy ; 
but  he  reserves  his  highest  eulogy  for  the  European  ladies,  who — some 
ci  them  without  salary — ^have  undertaken  the  education  of  females  in 
their  zananas.  This  method  is  at  present  the  most  feasible  for  India, 
since  there  is  to  be  considered,  not  only  the  strong  repugnance  of 
respectable  mothers  to  sending  their  children  to  a  school  out  of 
their  private  apartments,  but  also  the  circumstance  that  females  are 
betrothed  at  the  age  of  four  or  five,  and  are  mothers  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen. 

Professor  de  Tassy's  remarks  on  the  English  Missions  in  India  are 
interesting,  as  coming  from  an  independent  quarter.  He  ascribes 
importance  to  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  Saiyid 
Ahmad,  mentioned  above,  and  the  Moslem  Missionary  Society,  In 
this  estimate  we  concur,  and  we  will  at  the  same  time  express  ooi 
regret  that  this  society  has  so  slowly  been  working  its  way  among  U3 
to  notice  and  support.  The  device  of  a  distinct  organization  for  the 
conversion  of  a  body  holding  a  distinct  religious  standing  was  first 
sanctioned  by  the  concordate  at  Jerusalem  between  the  Apostolates  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  its  utility  has  been  recognised  in  the  practice  of 
the  Church  of  Eomo  to  this  day.  Yet  till  1861,  no  such  organization 
for  work  among  the  Moslems  existed  within  our  communion  ;  and  it 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society  a  society  in 
London  for  sending  subsidies  to  the  American  Dissenters'  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions — which  Board,  again,  assails  directly  the  Eastern 
Churches,  but  only  indirectly  Eastern  Islam — raised,  chiefly  from 
English  Churchmen,  a  sum  last  year  of  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds,  while  our  own  Moslem  Missionary  Society  was  left  to  vegetate 
on  a  pittance  not  the  tenth  of  that  sum. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  spectacle — at  once  sad  and  happy — to  see  a 
Mussulman  of  India  defending  the  veracity  of  the  Books  of  Moses 
against  the  heresies  and  calumnies  of  one  who  has  been,  and  claims 
still  to  be,  a  Bishop  of  our  English  ChurcL 

With  regard  to  the  Pastoral  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Calcutta,  and 
the  complaint  therein  of  the  immense  extent  of  Bishop  Cotton's  diocese^ 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Paris  Professor  that  "  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Bishops  in  the  East  Indies  amount  now  to  seventeen."  He  notes  with 
gladness  the  issue  by  our  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
of  more  than  6,000  publications  in  Hindustani  or  the  local  dialects, 
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Tamil,  and  Telugu.  As  tokens  of  the  success  attending  our  Mis- 
sionary efforts,  he  instances  the  occupation  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Peshawur,  of  an  ancient  palace  occupied  by  the  General 
Avitabile  in  the  time  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  the  fonvardness  with 
which  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  in  his  late  visit  to  India  for  the 
incineration  of  his  mother's  corpse,  avowed  his  adopted  creed.  The 
results  of  British  ChriBtian  effort  in  India  are  pronounced  to  have  been 
**  not  very  great,  but  certainly  real." 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  address  before  us  of  M.  Tassy.  It 
would  be  equally  narrow-minded  and  short-sighted  if  we  refused  to  be 
interested  by  this  spectacle  of  intellectual  progress  in  India.  Even  in 
regard  to  the  advance  of  merely  secular  information  and  mental  culture, 
we  are  not  bound  as  Christians  to  remain  indifferent  Unsanctiiied 
knowledge  is,  indeed,  a  dangerous  thing ;  a  two-edged  sword,  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil ;  but  scarcely  anything  can  be  conceived  worse  in  its  moral  effects 
than  the  deathly  stagnation  from  which  the  Indian  mind  is  being 
aroused ;  and  even  if  the  movement  now  going  on  results  in  but  a  change 
of  evils,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  importance  of  watching  the 
progress  of  such  events  that  we  may  learn  from  them  for  our  own  and 
for  other  lands.  But  already  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India  is  acting  with  a  leaven-like  influence  on  "  the  lump  " 
of  native  society,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  And  let  the  statesmen 
who  advocate  creedless  education  strive  as  they  may,  they  will  find  it 
impossible  to  strain  our  religion  out  of  the  instruction  we  offer  to 
India  respecting  our  civilization,  our  literature,  our  history.  The 
action  of  Christianity  is  to  be  traced  in  the  eclectic  attempts  in  both 
Moslem  and  Hindu  cultivated  circles.  The  IVfoslem  attempt  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  in  Saiyid  Abdoollali  as  clever  and  active  as 
was  Eammuhon  Roy,  and  one  whose  impulse  on  his  co-religionists  bids 
fair  to  be  equal  in  success.  On  the  other  side,  the  Hindu  movement, 
in  the  form  of  the  BraJimo  Somaj,  is  attaining  important  dimensions, 
and  is  become  a  phenomenon  which  thrusts  itself  on  the  notice  of  the 
most  incurious.  Without  undertaking  to  offer  here  a  description  of  the 
•Somajy  or  of  the  history  of  its  retreat  from  a  monotheism  on  the  basis 
of  a  Divine  Veda  to  a  vague  theory  of  human  intuitions,  we  will  place 
together  here  some  notices  of  its  workings,  which  we  have  lately  met 
with.  At  Calcutta,  a  marriage  according  to  its  ritual  recently  took 
place,  between  a  law  student  of  the  Presidency  College,  and  a  widow 
of  fourteen.  Independently  of  this  being  a  widow  marriage,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  parties  were  of  different  castes.  The  occuiTcnce 
iras  unprecedented,  and  is  rightly  described  as  an  '^  auspicious  evenf 
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The  action  of  the  same  system  is  seen  from  another  side  in  tiie 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  a  Missionary : — 

"  At  a  place  about  twenty-four  miles  in  the  south  of  Burdwan  where  I 
had  pitched  my  tent,  my  native  assistants  were  almost  the  whole  day 
importuned  with  demands  for  Gospels  and  other  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tare.  I  here  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  intenestinjor  Zemindar,  under 
whose  protection  there  is  not  only  a  large  Govemuiontr-aided  English 
school  fiourisliing,  but  who  also  maintains  a  girls'  school,  and  who  morer 
over  had  the  courage  to  establish  a  Brabmo-Somaj,  and  thus  openly  to 
discountenance  caste  and  idolatry.  It  is  certainly  most  pleasing  and  en- 
couraging to  find  from  his  spacious  lofty  hall  the  idols  banished,  and  to  hear, 
instead  of  the  incantations  of  the  priests  and  the  noise  of  the  drums,  the 
teaching  of  a  well-organized  school,  and  to  meet  here  about  thirty  girls  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants. 

The  members  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  consist  chiefly  of  the  school- 
teachers and  of  the  senior  pupils.  In  order  to  admit  them  to  a  religious 
discussion  which  the  Zemindar  had  fixed  for  one  afternoon,  the  English 
school  was  closed  two  hours  before  the  appointed  time.  I  always  find  that 
to  speak  with  the  Brahmos  about  sin  and  atonement  is  of  little  avail, 
because  their  consciences  have  not  yet  been  awakened  out  of  their 
heatlienish  torpor.  Their  self-confidence  and  self-sufficiency  is  more  apt 
to  be  shaken  if  I  speak  to  them  about  death,  and  the  folly  of  considering 
death  in  itself  an  advancement  to  a  higher  mode  of  existence ;  and  this 
leads  me  to  speak  about  resurrection  and  about  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour 
to  redeem  us  from  the  bonds  of  death. 

The  audience  in  the  Zemindar's  house,  after  exhausting  their  store  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  superficial  notions,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
impressed  with  the  truth ;  the  head  master,  however,  who  had  imbibed 
English  infidelity,  did  all  he  could  with  his  sarcasms  to  thwart  the  power 
of  the  truth. 

I  had,  however,  good  opportunities  at  my  tent  also  to  speak  to  numbers 
of  the  school-boys.  They  would  sit  dow^n  under  the  large  banian-tree, 
under  which  not  only  my  tent  but  large  audiences  besides  had  room,  and 
listen  attentively  to  the  Scripture  stories  which  I  related  to  them."  (Co^ 
cuUa  Christian  Intelligencer  for  1864,  page  327.) 

Tliere  is  plainly  a  number  of  persons  attached  to  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
to  whom  the  profession  of  its  faith  is  a  thin  disguise  for  mere  infi- 
delity. But  we  are  assured  it  is  only  a  minority  among  the  educated 
Hindus  who  have  turned  "  liberty  into  license,  and  secretly  partake  of 
forbidden  joys  in  food  and  drink  unknown  to  their  fathers^  looking  for 
no  higher  benefits  from  the  knowledge  which  modem  days  have  given 
them."  And  of  these  "  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  it  does  not  appear 
that  many  belong  to  the  Somaj,  The  class  which  so  largely  has  joined 
the  eclectic  society,  "  though  in  some  respects  they  may  break  throngk 
restraints  which  they  feel  burdensome,  still  preserre  tkeir  wtWtmptt^ 
and  the  respect  of  all  around  them.     Their  worship  i»  diametened 
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by  an  order,  regnlarity,  and  devotedness  which  Hinduism  never  knew. 
They  are  exceedingly  interested  in  religious  discussions,  and  in  larg»- 
numbers  listen  with  attention  to  the  Christian  lectures  delivered  by 
mifisionaries."  It  was  to  youth  of  this  class,  who  form  the  soul,  an<i 
alao  constitute,  as  it  would  seem,  the  bulk  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj^  that 
Bishop  Cotton  delivered  the  lecture  on  the  "  Clouds  of  Aristophanes," 
which  we  have  already  chronicled.^  He  pointed  out  with  gentleness 
but  clearness  the  parallel  between  their  own  position  and  that  of  ^e 
young  men  of  Athens,  described  the  character  and  teaching  of  Socrates, 
and — ^when  the  plaudits  of  his  hearers  had  subsided — urged  them  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  philosopher.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
hoped  that  such  persons  will  rest  content  with  being  disciples  of 
Socrates ;  and  a  fact  is  mentioned  by  a  recent  writer,  which  also 
forbids  us  to  expect  it  in  the  case  of  some.  The  fact,  as  will  be 
observed,  affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the  peril  of  neglecting  out- 
ward ordinances : — 

''  The  great  secret  of  this  movement  is,  the  necessity  laid  upon  educated 
Hindus  to  satisfy  their  new  desires  conflicting  with  the  social  penalties, 
amounting  to  a  living  martyrdom,  which  at  present  attend  the  public- 
renunciation  of  Hinduism.  Almost  every  English  educated  Hindu  in^ 
Tudia  will,  at  present,  profess  Christianity  up  to  the  point  of  baptism,  or 
of  any  definite  step  which  would  exclude  him  from  Hinduism,  and  doom 
him  to  social  death,  or  rather  a  life  in  death.  Brumhism  is  a  compromise 
of  this  kind  for  the  more  intellectual  and  earnest  of  the  educated  Hindus. 
This  was  strikingly  illustrated  during  a  visit  paid  to  India  by  ^\q  influential 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  proclaimed  the  dangerous  doc-- 
trine — very  dangerous  in  India  at  present- — that  baptism  is  not  necessary 
to  Christianity.  Had  they  kept  to  this,  they  might  have  founded  a  great 
quasi- Christian  sect.  At  once  several  youths  waited  on  them,  eager  to 
follow  their  teaching.  But  when,  seeing  the  evil  they  were  doing,  the 
Friends  declared  that  a  public  profession  of  some  kind  was  necessary  to- 
Christianity,  their  inquirers  fled."  ^ 

It  is  a  fresh  instance  of  that  providential  guidance  which,  •*not 
weighing  our  merits,  but  pardoning  our  offences  "  in  regard  to  India^ 
has  ever  been  couapicuous  in  the  appointments  to  the  Calcutta  Metro- 
politanate,  that  that  chair  is  at  present  filled  by  one  who  has  so  wisely 
inaugurated  a  system  of  dealing  with  these  educated  inquirers  at  their 
centre,  which  reminds  us  of  the  better  features  of  the  old  Alexandrine 
SchooL     "We  have  just  referred  to  Bishop  Cotton's  lecture  to  the 

*  Colonial  Church  ChmnicU,  1864,  p.  898. 

1  "Chrijtlanity  in  India,"  Ac.  by  O.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Serampore,  Fellow  of  the 
IRiivenrity  of  Calcntta.    Edtabnrgh,  1861.    (P.  17.) 
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Betliime  Society,  and  we  have  now  before  ns,  in  a  collected  form,  the 
more  theological  lectures  to  educated  natives,  which  were  deliveied 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Calcutta  by  the  Bishop  and  five  of  his  clergy  in 
the  past  year,  according  to  the  announcement  which  we  chronicled  at 
the  timc.^  As  our  object  in  mentioning  them  here  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  their  piiblication  rather  than  to  criticize  their  contents,  it  will  be 
enough  to  quote  from  the  words  of  one  who  was  present  when  they 
were  delivered : — 

''  It  was  the  great  desire  and  hope  of  the  late  Bishop  'Wilson  when  lie 
fii'st  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Metropolitan  Cathedral,  that  its  choir  should 
some  day  be  thronged  with  native  worshippers  listening  to  the  confinnati<m 
of  their  faith ;  and  not  only  so,  but  as  the  preface  before  as  tells  us,  he 
'  had  often  desired  that  the  vestibule  of  his  cathedral  might  be  used  for 
the  dofenco  of  the  Gospel  to  native  inquirers.'  The  first  part  of  this 
dcsirc;  though  doubtless  to  a  degree  far  short  of  the  hopes  of  his  ardent 
mind,  has  in  part  been  realized,  inasmuch  as,  for  some  years  past,  congre- 
gations of  native  Christians  have  regularly  assembled  within  that  choir  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  faith  and  the  worship  of  Almighty  Grod.  But 
never  did  the  second  part  of  that  desire  begin  to  show  prospect  of  fulfilment 
until  lately,  when  the  lectern  placed  under  the  cathedral  tower  was  occupied 
by  those  who  delivered  these  Lectures,  and  we  witnessed,  as  Bishop  Cotton 
has  described  it,  *  the  striking  spectacle  of  the  white-robed  Bengalees 
gathered  beneath  the  lofly  arches  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  India, 
listening  to  a  series  of  apologies  for  Christianity ;  especially  on  the  evening 
when  one  of  their  most  distinguished  countrymen,  well  versed  in  the  lore 
of  their  own  Ilishis,  invited  them  to  seek  in  Jesus  Christ  the  same  rest 
from  their  toilsome  wandering  which  he  himself  had  found.'  This  surdj 
is  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Cathedral,  and  we  confidently  hope  that  it 
is  an  earnest  of  that  light  which  other  circumstances  also  lead  us  to  believe 
is  dawning  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  obscurity  of  this  heathen  land. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  very  general 
spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  the  educated  natives  of  India  with  respect  to  the 
claims  of  Christianity.  Many  are  they  who,  wholly  despising  their  own 
superstitions,  yet  shrink  from  embracing  the  Gt)spel,  for  which  they  ore 
unprepared  to  make  great  and  necessary  sacrifices.  Doubtless  too,  with  a 
seci*ct  wish  to  excuse  themselves  from  taking  that  decided  step  to  which 
their  own  consciences  point  them,  they  eagerly  seize  upon  all  objections  to 
Christianity  which  Colenso  and  Henan  and  others  put  in  their  way.  Thus 
they  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  Christian  doctrines  of 
Bevelation  are  at  sti^e." 

These  Lectures,  then,  have  for  their  object  to  meet  such  false  assmnp- 
tions,  and  to  show  that  educated  Europeans,  however  aware  of  doubts 

^  "Revelation,  Christianity,  and' the  Bible,"  a  course  of  Lectures  to  Educated 
Xatives  of  India,  delivered  in  St.  Raul's  Cathedral  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diooeie 
uud  five  of  his  Clei^.  Calcutta:  Lepage  and  Co.  Jx>ndon  :  Hatcbard  and  Cou 
See  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  for  1861,  p.  359. 
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and  difficultiefi^  can  *'  yet  repose  with  entire  confidence  on  tlie  positive 
proofs  of  Christianity/'  and  **  are  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  ihem,  and  for  inviting  others  to  become  partakers  of  that 
liope.** 

The  Calcutta  ChrUtian  InteUigencery  from  which  the  above  words 
are  taken,  gives  the  number,  in  1863,  of  native  members  of  the 
English  Chorch  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  under  the  care  of  the  S.P.G. 
at  4,744 ;  of  the  C.M.S.  at  8,275 ;  total,  13,019.  It  also  sets  down 
the  total  contributions  to  the  two  Societies'  Calcutta  Diocesan  Com- 
mittees for  that  year  at  19,006  rupees,  "  besides  local  subscriptions  to 
particular  Missions,  which  all  who  know  India  will  recognise  as  a  veiy 
important  omission."  The  Additional  Clergy  Society  is  another  organi- 
lation  of  which  the  last  report  helps  to  show  what  Churchmen  in  the 
Calcutta  diocese  itself  are  doing  for  the  Gospel  among  the  other  class 
of  the  baptized.  Two  more  "  stations  '*  have  been  occupied  by  this 
Society,  but  there  is  only  one  clergyman  of  our  Church  at  present  in 
the  whole  of  Assam,  except  the  German  Missionary  at  Tezpore,  Mr. 
Heeselmeyer ;  a  grievous  want,  considering  the  large  population  of 
scattered  tea-planters.  The  difficulty  of  finding  men  for  the  work  of  the 
Society  is  still  severely  felt ;  seven  places  are  vacant.  To  meet  these 
wants  only  one  gentleman  has  been  preparing  for  ordination.  Money 
has  been  sent  home  for  the  outfit  and  passage  of  six  clergymen,  but 
candidates  for  the  appointments  are  not  forthcoming.  The  truth  is, 
we  suspect,  that  the  Society  falls  between  two  stools.  A  man  of  ardent 
devotion  to  evangelistic  work  prefers  the  more  exciting  and  interesting 
field  of  direct  missionary  labour ;  a  priest  of  a  quieter  temperament 
who  desires  to  settle  in  India  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  work 
there  as  he  would  in  England,  desires  the  greater  secular  advantages  of 
a  chaplaincy.  The  Committee,  appreciating  this  difficulty,  have  now 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  position  of  their  clergy  by  adding  a  second 
sum  of  fifty  rupees  a  month  to  their  income  after  six  years*  service, 
and  by  instituting  a  Pension  Fund,  from  which  they  hope  to  give,  to 
any  cleigyman  who  serves  them  for  eighteen  years  a  pension  of  100^  a 
year. 

But  we  must  draw  this  paper  to  a  close.  In  what  we  have  said  as 
to  the  educational  progress  of  India,  we  think  we  have  sufficiently 
cleared  ourselves  of  any  charge  of  trusting  to  the  diflftision  of  mere 
secular  knowledge  as  a  charm  for  regenerating  India.  The  Church — 
both  the  Church  on  the  spot  and  the  Church  at  home — must  be  awake 
to  improve  the  opportunity.  But  an  opportunity  it  is,  and  one  which 
is  veiy  promising ;  and  we  agree  with  those  who  say  to  us,  "  Give  the 
the  youth — ^give  the  women — of  India  knowledge  of  any  kind  first,  that 
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t^ey  may  be  able  to  find  the  true  knowledge.''  Wbether  tbe  edectk 
tiBndency  prodnced  by  education  in  India  shall  eT«[itaate  in  infidelity 
or  in  Christianity,  depends,  under  God,  on  the  fiuthfolness  of  the 
Church.  lu  the  meanwhile  the  prospect  seems  promising,  and  we 
regard  the  following  words  by  one  well  qualified  to  jadge  of  Indian 
Missions  as  true  and  just  in  their  estimate : — 

''  I  will  indulge  in  no  such  flights  of  delusive  rhetoric  as  yon  hear  too 
often  from  missionary  platforms — that  India  is  on  the  eve  of  ooDTersion, 
that  Hinduism  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  Ah !  it  is  not  so  that  the  Lord 
works.  People  at  home  think  only  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  forgetting  that  a  thousand  years  are  also  ta  one  day. 
Ororlook  not  the  gr^  element  in  all  progress — Time;  and  then  yonr&idi 
will  be  at  onoe  deeper  and  more  intelligent,  your  prayen  more  earnest  and 
acceptable,  your  liberality  more  generous  and  effectual.  It  is  aomething 
to  say  that  a  century  of  missionary  work,  miserably  inadequate  in  iti 
extent,  has  created  a  Church  of  300,000  souls ;  but  it  is  more  to  say  that 
the  latter  half  of  that  centary  has  set  in  motion  great  leavening  fbron 
which  will,  one  day,  no  doubt  far  distant,  bat  still  dearly  realizable  hj 
faith  and  common  sense,  bring  all  India — a  land  with  nearly  the  area  cf 
Europe,  and  more  than  its  varied  population — to  the  feet  of  ChiisL"  ^ 
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(OowHmud  from  pmg^  T.) 

The  only  English  Church  which  has  as  yet  been  consecrated  at  Constan- 
tinople, is  the  Chapel  attached  to  the  British  Embassy.  It  stands  in  tbe 
gardens  of  the  Ambassador's  large  but  not  Toy  impoiiag  palace,  wfaiek 
oeoapies  oae  of  the  best  sites  at  Peni,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Grddeii 
Horn,  with  the  many  domes  and  minaretn  of  Stamboul,  on  the  other  side, 
seen  through  tbe  groves  of  magnificent  cypresses  which  descend  towards 
the  water.  The  Chapel  is  a  sul^tantial  and  well-appointed  building ;  but 
its  excessive  plainness  is  much  to  be  lamented  in  a  city  where  the  noble 
pile  of  St.  Sophia  not  only  shows  the  efforts  made  by  a  (^rnCian  Emperor 
to  express  the  reverence  due  to  the  worship  of  God,  bat  has  served  m 
a  model  to  th&  suecoa8iv&  Sultana,  who  have  atriven  to  outvie  ita  itateij 
proportions,  and  its  treasures  of  coloured  marUes,  in  their  magnifieeni 
mosques.  With  the  exception  of  these  mosques,  Constantinople  ia  little 
more  than  a  city  of  huts ;  and  on  observiug  the  meanness  of  its  dweHihg- 
houses  in  contrast  with  the  noble  temples,  for  which  no  cost  or  labour  baf« 
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been  spared,  an  Englishinan  will  often  think  with  shame  how  often,  in  his 
own  country,  the  contrast  is  the  other  way — some  mean  and  unsightly 
house  of  God  by  the  side  of  a  princely  mansion,  for  which  nothing  has 
been  thought  too  good.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  new  Memorial 
Church  will  not  unworthily  exhibit  the  character  and  stylo  of  English 
Christian  architecture.  The  site,  which  was  given  by  the  late  Sultan,  is 
an  open  space  in  Pera,  lower  down  the  hill  than  the  British  Embassy,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  Bosphorus.  Though  somewhat  surrounded  by 
buildings  on  three  sides,  it  will  show  itself  well  on  the  fourth  to  the 
English  seamen  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  firet  stone  was  laid  by  Lord 
Stratford  de  EedclyfFe  and  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  and  has  been  covered  over  for 
several  years,  owing  to  unforeseen  difScultics  in  preparing  plans^and  making 
contracts.  It  was  gratifyhig  to  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  that  the  work  was 
resumed  during  his  visit.  The  foundations  have  occupied  much  time,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  the  walls  are  now  showing  themselves  above 
ground,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Chapel  will  be  ready  fbr  consecration  in 
1866.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  this  site  (as  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Embassy  Chapel)  has  been  well  chosen ;  but  as  it 
m  the  site  given  by  the  late  Sultan,  and  the  building  will  be  conspicuous 
from  the  sea, — and  as,  moreover,  if  the  question  had  been  re^opened,  the 
probability  is  that  the  whole  scheme  would  have  been  endlessly  postponed, 
— ^the  Bishop  was  thankful  to  find  that  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel  had  not  been  influenced  by  objections  upon 
that  score. 

Besides  the  Embassy  Chapel,  Divine  Service  is  regularly  conducted  hi 
ttie  School-chapel  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission ;  in  a  Chapel  built  during  the 
Crimean  war,  at  the  suburb  of  Ortakemi,  above  the  Bosphorus ;  in  the 
School-chapel  of  the  Mission  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Chns- 
tianitg  among  the  Jew3,  at  Haskeni,  a  village  or  suburb  on  the  Golden 
Horn,  much  inhabited  by  the  British  engineers  and  other  artisans  em- 
ployed at  the  docks  and  arsenals ;  and  the  Clergy  are  always  ready  to 
administer  Divine  Service  at  the  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
where  English  reside,  who  could  not  possibly  attend  the  services  in  Pera. 
The  English  are  very  much  scattered  about,  especially  in  the  summer ; 
and  it  is  then  very  important  that  service  should  be  regularly  conducted  at 
llierapia,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Pera,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Black 
Sea.  As  there  is  only  one  Chaplain  to  tfie  British  Embassy,  who  has 
two  services  at  the  Ambassador's  Chapel  (and  no  one  who  has  not  been  at 
Constantinople  can  conceive  the  difficulty  of  transit,  even  from  one  part  of 
f  era  to  another),  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  services  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  a  considerable  staff  of  Clergy ;  more  particBlarly  as  it  is  most 
important  that  one  or  other  of  the  Clergy  should,  from  time  to  time,  tuavel 
mto  the  provinces  to  minister  to  the  groups  of  English  who,  for  oommercial 
or  engineering  objects,  are  widely  scattered  about,  and  depend  fbr  means 
of  grace  on  such  visits  as  can  thus  be  accomplished.  For  instance,  at 
Knstandji  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  Galatz  and  Sulma  on  the  Danube,  there 
are  considerable  groups,  of  whom  more  special  mention  will  prescntly^ 
tie  made. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  vfejt,  tfiere  were  niire 
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Clergymea  at  Constantinople  (now  increased  to  ten).    Thej  are  as 

follows : — 

Bev.  C.  B.  Gribble,  Chaplain  to  British  Embaasj. 

ReT.  G.  C.  Curtis,  S.  P.  G.  Misdonarj. 

ReT.  Dr.  Pfander,  C.  \L  S.  Missionary. 

ReT.  Dr.  Koehle,  C.  M.  S.  Missionary. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Weakley,  C.  M.  S.  Missionary. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Knapp,  Colonial  Ch.  and  Sdu  See.  Chaplain. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Newman,  London  S.  P.  C.  among  the  Jews. 

Rer.  S.  H.  Ewald,  S.  P.  G.  Missionary. 

ReT.  £.  Williams  (Deacon),  S.  P.  G.  Misrionary. 

ReT.  Mahmoad  Effendi  (Deacon),  S.  P.  G.  Missionary. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  through  this  list  of  Clergy — ^with  referenee  to 
the  scTeral  Societies  which  they  represent,  and  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Embassy  Chaplain  is  the  natural  president  of  the  Clergy  in  any  meetings, 
there  is  no  recognised  and  Canonical  head  of  so  nomerous  a  sUdflT — withmit 
mach  thankfulness  that  hitherto  there  has  been  so  much  harmony  among 
its  members,  and  that  they  present  an  united  front  against  the  opponent! 
of  the  common  creed.  This  has  been  publicly  expressed  seTeral  times  bj 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Gribble 
iuTites  the  aid  of  the  scTcral  Clergymen  in  preaching  the  Lent  Lectures  in 
the  Embassy  Chapel,  and  is  always  anxious  to  promote  the  spirit  of  unitj 
and  brotherhood  among  his  brethren.  It  wiU  at  once  be  seen  how  essential 
it  is  to  any  hope  of  missionary  success,  as  well  as  to  the  credit  of  the 
English  Church,  that  this  blessed  spirit  should  breathe  throughout  the 
various  efforts  and  actings  of  so  many  somewhat  independent  Missions. 

The  particular  object  of  the  valuable  Colonial  Church  Mission  is  the 
benefit  of  the  seamen.  Mr.  Knapp  Tisits  them,  and  has  serrices  on  board 
the  ships  in  the  harbour;  and  has  conducted  an  CTcning  service  in  the 
Schoolroom  of  the  London  Mission  {(x  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews. 

These  details  are  mentioned,  in  order  that  the  readers  of  the  Colonial 
Church  ChronicU  may  see  how  many  and  how  varioos  are  the  occasions 
for  Cluistian  effort  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  hope  that  these  good 
works  may  be  more  supported  than  hitherto  by  contributions  (much  needed) 
from  England.  For  instance,  Mr.  Curtis  conducts  a  school  for  the  English 
children  at  his  Mission  premises  in  Pera.  It  is  attended  by  forty  children. 
This  was  not  originally  contemplated  by  the  S.  P.  G.  Committee ;  but,  as 
it  was  found  to  supply  a  great  want,  the  Committee  sanctioned  and  con- 
tributed generously  towards  iL  Practically,  however,  it  answers  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  the  purpose  of  an  orphanage.  It  happens  ooq- 
tinually  that  children  (especially  in  cases  of  mixed  marriages)  are  left  in  a 
most  destitute  condition ;  and  ^Ir.  Curtis  has  (beyond  his  means)  seat  to 
the  support  as  well  as  instruction  of  such  orphans.  Funds  could  scaroelj 
be  entrusted  for  a  more  Christian  object  than  to  enable  Mr.  C.  to  meet 
those  cases.  The  charge  ought  not  to  fall,  as  it  has  hitherto  fallen,  upon 
himself  to  a  great  degree. 
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There  is  a  flourishing  school  attached  to  the  Jewish  Mission.  The  Jews 
at  Constantinople  are  chiefly  descendants  of  those  who  were  driven  from 
Spain  by  the  intolerance  of  its  bigoted  rulers,  and  hospitably  received  by 
the  Turks.  They  speak  almost  exclusively  the  Spanish  language.  The 
excellent  head  of  this  Mission  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar,  at  the  Embassy  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  June  5th.  This  was  the 
first  ordination  by  a  Protestant  Bishop  at  Constantinople.^ 

It  should  be  stated,  as  a  proof  that  the  English  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople is  not  unmindful  of  the  poor,  that  there  are  two  charitable  funds — 
one  (for  the  supply  of  necessaries  in  winter)  conducted  with  much  kindness 
and  solicitude  by  Lady  Bulwer ;  the  other,  known  as  the  Belief  Fund,  for 
general  distress  among  the  poor  British  population.  The  case  of  orphans, 
however,  is  felt  to  be  one  that  demands  extraordinary  aid. 

During  the  Bishop's  visit  of  a  month,  he  preached  on  Sunday  mornings 
in  the  Embassy  Chapel,  and  on  the  evenings  in  the  other  places  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made :  always  finding  numerous  and  attentive 
congregations.  On  St.  Barnabas'  Day,  he  confirmed  ten  Turks  in  the 
S.  P.  G.  School-chapel ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  thirty-five  English 
candidates  for  the  sacred  rite,  in  the  Embassy  Chapel.  The  charge  to  the 
Turks  who  were  confirmed  was  translated  and  read  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue  by  one  of  the  Turkish  Deacons.  This  was  the  first  public  con- 
firmation of  Turks  in  Constantinople,  and  the  first  occasion,  it  is  believed, 
on  which  Turkish  women,  in  their  peculiar  veil,  were  present  at  a  public 
ordinance.  It  was  not  administered  in  the  Embassy  Chapel,  in  order  to 
avoid  needless  publicity. 

The  Bishop,  of  course,  visited  the  English  burial-grounds,  both  at  Pera 
and  Therapia.  That  at  the  latter  place  is  in  the  same  painfully  neglected 
condition  which  there  was  occasion  to  notice  at  Smyrna  and  Messina.  A 
grant,  however,  had  recently  been  made  from  the  Home  Government 
towards  the  expense  of  removing  the  dead  (with  the  gravestones,  as  far  as 
possible)  from  the  old  cemetery  at  Pera  (which  was  required  by  the  Turkish 
Government)  to  a  new  one  lately  granted ;  and  the  operation  (necessarily 
painful)  was  being  conducted,  under  Mr.  Gribble's  care,  with  reverence 
and  solicitude. 

There  is  a  flourishing  station  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Constantinople 
(the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  depot  for  S.P.C.K.  publications),  and  the 
sale  of  Bibles  had  much  increased  of  late.  Mr.  Newman,  the  Jewish 
Missionary,  has  since  made  an  excursion  into  Moldavia,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring provinces ;  and  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  the  cordiality  of  his  recep- 
tion among  Jews  were  such  as  to  repay  him  for  the  severe  privations  which 
he  encountered  from  the  absence  of  all  accommodation.  In  Bulgaria,  the 
Bible  is  said  to  be  the  only  book  much  read ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition of  that  country  is  just  now  full  of  interest,  and  opens  a  field  for 
Christian  exertion.  Shortly  after  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  left  Constan- 
tinople, Mr.  Curtis  was  applied  to  confidentially,  with  a  written  request  for 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  English  Church,  with  a  view  to  assist  the 


^  Mr.  Newman  has  since  been  ordained  Priest  at  Si.  Paul's  Church,  Valetta* 
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Chorch  of  Bulgaria  in  its  effbrU  a^r  independence.  It  i^pean  thit  Uic 
jBupremacy  of  the  Greek  Church  is  diataateful  to  the  Chnstwinn  in  Bul- 
garia, and  an  opening  is  thus  afforded  for  the  eetahliahment  of  •choolfi  and 
tibe  diffusion  of  hooks  in  that  province.^  This  is  hot  one  of  many  instances 
in  which  (hoth  in  the  East  and  West — in  .Ajnnenia,  Greece,  and  Italy)  we 
find  tokens  of  a  wish  to  look  to  the  Church  of  England/  if  not  as  an  ecde- 
siastical  model,  at  least  for  guidance  and  counsel. 

It  may  he  well  to  narrate,  somewhat  more  at  length,  a  still  more  touch- 
ing instance  of  the  same  kind  which  occurred  while  the  Bishop  was  in  the 
East,  and  which  led  him  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Armenian 
Patriarch. 

This  he  had  not  contemplated.      Begarding  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople as  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  East  (orthodox 
in  its  creed,  however  much  needing  reformation  in  practice),  the  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar  requested  an  interview  with  that  venerable  prelate,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  reverence  and  brotherly  love  in  which  he  had  sought  and 
enjoyed  his  interviews  with  the  Archbishops  of  Smyrna  and  Ath»a. 
And  if  no  great  result  followed  from  his  visit  it  appeared  to  be  received 
with  pleasure,  and  returned  (by  the  Bishop  of  Candia,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
venerable  Patriarch)  with  courtesy.     The  visit  to  the  Armenian  Patriardi 
took  place  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  an  Armenian  congrega- 
tion to  be  supplied  with  an  ordained  Pastor,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
a  charge  in  the  Diocese  of  Gibraltar.     The  Armenian  Choroh  secnu 
formerly  to  have  been  involved  in  Eutychian  error ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  at  present.  Eutyches  and  Nestorius  are  both  anathe- 
matized by  it,  with  other  heretics ;  and  if  its  version  of  the  Nioene  Creed 
is  not  identical  in  words  either  with  our  own  or  the  Greek  form,  it  con- 
fesses explicitly  the  consubstantiality  of  tiie  Three  Persons  of  the  blessed 
Trinity.      Viewed  according  to  the  theory  of  Diocesan  Episoopaqy  whidi 
is  received  in  the  West,  its  position  would  seem  quertionAle,  if  not 
actually  schismaUc.     But  the  Eastern  theory  i^pears  to  regard  Chttrcfaes 
as  national  rather  than  local  or  territorial ;  and  Uius,  while  the  relation  of 
the  Armenian  Church  to  the  Greek  may  not  be  very  cordial^  the  Grreek 
Patriarch  exchanges  visits  with  his  Armenian  brother,  and  does  not  seem 
to  regard  him  as  an  intruder  or  schismatic.     Indeed,  from  time  to  time  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  visit  the  church  of  die 
Armenian,  and  pronounce  a  blessing  from  his  throne.     And  then  the 
Greek  prelates  never  seem  to  regard  the  presence  of  an  Anglican  Bishop 
in  the  East  as  an  intrusion ;  but  as  the  natural  and  legitimate  oonseqnenoe 
of  the  residence  of  Englishmen.     Their  theory  of  Episoopacy  ia  that 
Dioceses  are  distinguished  by  race  and  nations,  rather  than  by  plaoe. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  visited  several  Armenian  chnrofaea;  unifM 


^  The  wife  of  the  Britiah  Consul  at  Monasteie  or  Bitolia  has  baan  aetiva|f 
exuded  in  providing  instraction  for  the  Bulgarian  children.  Two  beiMrfolcnt 
ladies  are  endeavouring  to  establi^  Schools  in  Senria  on  the  nodsl  of  tboaa  m 
Bucceasfully  conducted  for  thirty  years  at  Athens  by  Mrs.  Hill.  The  Miini 
Walsh  have,  with  persevering  zeal,  conducted  a  school  of  the  same  Hescription  for 
many  jeam  at  ConBta&tinople. 
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far  as  he  could  judge,  the  ritual  appeared  to  be  ahnplier' — ^loss  charaoteriBed 
by  what  Protestants  would  consider  mere  ''bodily  exercise" — ^than  the 
Greek.  All  these  &et8  should  be  much  weighed  by  any  one  who  would 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  these  ancient  communions  to  each 
other  or  to  the  Church  of  England. 

When  the  American  (Independent)  Missionaries  came  to  the  East  about 
twenty-five  jears  ago,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of  promot- 
ing reformation  in  the  Armenian  Churdi.  It  was  not  their  primary 
intention  to  draw  Armenians  away  from  their  native  Church,  bat  to 
induce  that  ancient  communion  to  reform  itself.  And  it  would  have  been 
well  if  they  had  abided  by  that  original  purpose.  Under  the  infiuenoe, 
however  (it  is  said),  of  their  supporters  at  Boston,  they  could  not  refrain, 
after  a  time,  from  forming  their  converts  into  congregations  (Independent), 
under  their  own  control  and  dbcipline.  This  discipline  is  so  rigid  that 
they  not  only  do  not  admit  peraons  to  Communion  who  cannot  give  sudi 
evidence  of  piety  as  satisfies  the  ruling  Board ;  but  they  do  not  admit 
children  to  baptism  unless  their  parents  are  thus  approved.  They  have 
formed  in  this  way  a  vast  number  of  congregations ;  and  if  the  govern- 
ment of  &e  American  Missionaries  has  been  rigid,  it  seems  in  a  pecuniary 
•ense  to  have  been  liberal,  until  the  funds  from  America  were  less  freely 
supplied  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  war.  Coincidently  (it  is  said) 
with  that  diminished  supply,  complaints  began  to  be  heard  in  some  of  the 
congregations  of  the  hard  measure  meted  out  by  their  spiritual  rulers ; 
and  about  a  year  before  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  the 
Armenian  congregation  at  Pera  (up  to  that  time  ruled  by  the  American 
Misaionarics)  appUed  to  be  received  into  his  Diocese.  They  urged  the 
severity  of  the  American  discipline  ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  adminis- 
tration of  sacraments;  and  also  that  on  reflection  they  were  convinced  that, 
while  thankful  to  the  American  Missionaries  for  instructing  them  in  the 
great  Christian  truths,  they  had  been  mistaken  in  giving  up  much  that 
was  primitive  and  Catholic  in  their  native  Church,  together  (certainly)  with 
much  that  was  superstitious.  They  asked  for  the  restoration  of  Liturgical 
worship  and  the  Episcopal  forms  of  Government.  The  late  Bishop  advised 
them  to  prepare  a  reformed  exemplar  of  the  Armenian  Liturgy ;  but  this 
correspondence  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  by  his  death.  It  was 
renewed  with  his  successor,  who  had  several  very  interesting  interviews 
with  deputations  from  the  congregation,  induding  a  venerable  priest  who 
had  suffered  much  for  his  scriptural  views,  and  also  the  person  whom  the 
congregation  wished  to  present  for  Holy  Orders. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  was  much  inclined  to  accede  to  their  request. 
There  were  indeed  the  obvious  objections  that  the  Armenian  Patriarch 
might  possibly  be  offended,  and  the  American  Missionaries  might  complain. 
On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  possible  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the 
Patriarch :  and  acknowledging  fully  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  the 
Missionaries,  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  could  not  but  sympathise  heartUy 
with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Armenians.  He  thought  it  prudent, 
iiowerer,  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  ArmemAn  Patriarch,  nor  was  this 
purpose  objected  to  by  the  deputation.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  un- 
fiivourable  to  their  object.     The  Patriarch  (whose  appearance  and  manner 
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were  dignified  and  impressiye)  acknowledged  frankly^  tiiai  the  Biahop  el 
Gibraltar's  conduct  in  consulting  him  was  &ir  and  strai^t-forward.  But 
he  objected  in  the  strongest  manner  to  his  compljing  with  ^tut  lequesL 
He  said  that  no  words  could  express  the  extent  of  evil  done  to  his  Churdi 
bj  the  Americans ;  that  they  had  come  among  his  flod^y  treating  tlian  as 
idolaters,  and  sowing  seeds  of  strife  and  diTision  in  nnmberlesB  ftmilies; 
and  (he  added)  that  if  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  should  complj  witb  the  re- 
quest of  this  particular  congregation,  the  probability  was  that  their  example 
would  be  followed  bj  others  still  faithful  to  their  native  Ohurdi ;  and  that 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  an  English  Bishop  would  inflict  seriooa  injinj 
on  that  ancient  Christian  communion. 

The  representation  of  the  venerable  Prelate  was  so  stroDg,  that  the 
Bishop  felt  it  his  duty  (before  acting  as  he  was  inclined  to  act)  to  oansnlt 
those  whom  in  England  he  is  especially  bound  to  advise  with  in  cases  of 
difficulty  ;  and  their  answer  Ihas  been  such  as  to  induQp  him  at  aU  events 
to  suspend  any  final  decision.  It  is  urged  that  by  complying  with  the 
request  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  might  be  involved  in  difficiuties  as  to 
creed  and  discipline  without  any  real  power  of  dealing  with  them ;  and 
again,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  desire  for  unity  seems  to  be  springing  u^ 
in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  act  of  an 
English  Bishop  should  estrange  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  East  moie 
widely  than  is  now  the  case,  from  the  Church  of  England.  He  feels  the 
force  of  their  reasons ;  and,  in  deference  to  those  to  whom  all  reverence 
is  due,  he  has  left  the  matter  at  present  as  it  was.  But  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  advise  this  congregation  to  return  to  the  rule  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, it  is  equally  impossible  to  counsel  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditioDS 
on  which  the  Armenian  Patriarch  would  receive  them  back,  and  remore 
the  tremendous  excommunication  which  had  been  fulminated  against  them. 
One  of  these  conditions  is,  that  they  acknowledge  adoration  to  be  die 
not  only  to  the  True  Cross,  but  to  all  other  crosses  as  imagea  of  thai 
sacred  object. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  must  own  that  it  has  been  with  great  ptia 
that  he  has  thus  far  denied  compliance  with  the  request  of  these  apparentlj 
devout  and  anxious  petitioners,  who  seem  (ecclesiastically)  in  a  most 
helpless  condition,  if  the  Church  of  England  (especially  bound  to  sympa- 
thise with  Christians  desinng  to  return  to  the  primitive  order  aad 
discipline)  feels  herself  bound  to  turn  away  from  them.  As  one  of  thdr 
body  is  a  very  aged  priest  (who  received  the  Holy  Commnniim  » 
a  clergyman  at  the  Embassy  Chapel  one  of  the  Sundays  when  the 
Bishop  officiated)  it  is  possible  that,  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  the  Holy 
Communion  may  be  administered  in  the  Congregation.  The  aged  prieit 
is  not  capable  of  preaching ;  and  the  Bishop  suggested  that  he  might 
licence  the  lay  brother  whom  the  congregaUon  wished  to  preeent  ftr 
Holy  Orders,  as  a  preacher.     Much  compassion  is  felt  for  a  body  of 

^  The  interviews  with  the  two  Patriarchs  were  of  course  conducted  with  th* 
assistance  of  a  Dragoman.  Sir  H.  Bnlwer  was  kind  enough  to  allow  thft  afttpdapm 
of  his  own  Dragoman,  the  lamented  Mr.  P.  Sarell,  sinoe  drowned  when  bathing  i* 
the  Bosphorus.  On  three  other  occaaious  the  Bishop  of  Qibndtar 
debted  to  Mr.  Sarell  for  kind  attention*. 
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conscientious  men  thus  painfully  circumstanced  ;  and  when  it  is  re* 
membered  that  applications  for  more  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  now  made  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and 
when  there  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  more  forward  steps  on  her  part 
might  produce  extensive  effects  towards  a  reformation  conducted  on  her 
own  principles  of  Evangelical  Truth  and  Apostolic  Order, — it  becomes  a 
serious  question.  What  is  this  special  duty  to  which  Grod  calls  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  present  crisis,  and  is  she  faithfully  devoting  herself  to 
it?i 

{To  be  contintied.) 


A  DANISH  RETKOSPECT  OF  THE  YEAR  1864. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  A  Imindelig  KtrketidenJe  : — 

The  year  now  ended  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  through  which 
Denmark  has  ever  had  to  pass.  Many  hundreds  of  her  sons  have  been 
hurried  into  another  world  by  a  violent  death,  plunging  the  whole  nation 
into  mourning  ;  another  and  heavier  cross  for  us  to  bear  was  the  hostile 
occupation  of  half  of  our  country ;  the  last,  and  bitterest  cup,  was  the 
compulsory  peace,  which  has  robbed  us  of  part  of  our  forefathera'  imme- 
morial heritage,  and  consigned  our  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  power  of  a 
treacherous  and  implacable  foe. 

If,  now,  as  Christians  wc  inquire  why  God  has  laid  on  us  all  this 
burden — why  He  has  taken  from  the  Danish  Church  a  part  of  the  field 
which  He  had  entrusted  to  her  care — it  will  not  suflSce  to  be  told  in  reply 
that  our  foes  were  many  while  we  were  few,  that  they  were  bettor 
armed,  and  that  no  Power — i.e.  no  earthly  Power — came  to  our  assistance. 
Such  an  answer  is  short,  even  historically  ;  the  few  have  often  triumphed 
over  the  many — witness  in  our  own  days  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  in 
India ;  and  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  it  must  be  rejected  altogether, 
as  based  on  a  faithless,  heathenish  assumption  that  God  **  takes  no  part  in 
politics,"  but  leaves  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  thrive  and  strive  as  they 
may.  Had  it  so  pleased  our  Almighty  Father,  He  might  have  saved  us 
from  all  these  afflictions. 

la  it,  then,  because  the  Germans  are  better  Chiistians  than  we  ?  Reli- 
gion can  scarcely  bo  thought  to  have  much  strength  among  them  when  we 
look  at  the  conduct  of  their  governments,  absolutisms  and  democracies 
alike.  Surely,  as  stales,  their  Christianity  has  sunk  to  the  zero  point, 
though  one  of  their  princes  still  writes  on  his  banners,  "  God  with  us.*' 
The  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  which  has  marked  every  step  of  the  German 
powers  in  tliis  tragedy  are  known  to  all.     The  behaviour  of  the  Prussian 

^  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  proper  line  to  be  taken  by  this 
Armenian  congregation  would  be  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  Qreek  Church ; 
aud  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  to  suggest  or  arrange  the 
terms  of  their  reception.  As  far  as  he  is  informed,  he  does  not  believe  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  such  a  measure  would  be  practicable.  Its  practical 
effect  would  be  that  the  Armenians,  so  received,  would  be  regarded  rather  as 
deserters  from  their  nation,  than  as  acting  on  any  understood  ecclesiastical 
principle. 
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troops  in  Jutland  did  not  show  tbem  in  a  better  light  than  their  masters. 
Sanctification  of  the  Lord's-day  seemed  to  them  a  thing  unknown ;  that 
day  was  the  usual  one  for  their  concerts  and  dances,  and  for  changing 
their  quarters.  As  to  ministerial  provision,  they  were  even  worse  off  than 
our  own  poor  force  ;  their  chaplains  were  more  in  number,  but  in  point  of 
quality,  we  know  of  more  than  (me  feldpredi^er  who  has  not  left  behind 
him  the  highest  character.  In  many  places  the  German  troops  were 
supplied  with  religious  reading  by  the  Danes,  their  own  chaj^ains  showing 
no  interest  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  were 
sincere  Christians  among  those  invaders,  any  more  than  there  are  such  in 
Germany  ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  much  intelligent  piety  where  even  the 
religious  leaders  of  a  nation  stand  up  for  falsehood  and  violence.  The 
losses  of  Denmark  and  her  Church  can  hardly  be  set  down  to  the  superior 
Christianity  of  the  Germans. 

But  is  Sleswig  torn  from  us  because  the  Danish  Church  neglected  to  do 
her  work  ?  Our  Government,  without  doubt,  has  committed  grave  fiiults 
there ;  but  that  was  in  the  earlier  times,  when  it  turned  Church  and 
school  into  engines  of  forcible  Germanizing,  The  "  Language-Rescript " 
of  1851  was,  on  the  other  hand,  just  and  unexceptionable,  if  once  we 
admit  that  the  State  may,  by  such  interferences,  treat  the  Church  as  iti 
servant.  But  what  should  be  complained  of  is  not  this  or  that  measure  in 
Sleswig ;  it  is  the  present  position  of  our  whole  Church  to  the  State ;  and 
this  we  are  glad  our  best  clergy  of  all  opinions  are  beginning  to  see. 
Had  the  Government  allowed  the  maxim  of  '*  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free 
Statc,^'  instead  of  turning  the  Established  Church  into  almost  a  mere  de- 
partment of  the  administration,  no  doubt  the  condition  of  religion  in 
Sleswig,  as  everywhere  else,  would  have  been  better.  Sleswig,  however, 
could  show  more  than  its  proportion  of  sound  and  zealous  priests  ;  and  tiie 
rationalizing  Adler  Agenda,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  Grer- 
manizing  times  from  Holstein,  was  everywhere  being  laid  aside  in  the 
Danish  speaking  parishes.  Affection  to  this  miserable  compilation  has 
unquestionably  helped  to  excite  the  "  Schleswig-Holsteiners"  against 
Denmark.  But  they  have  now  everything  their  own  way ;  Germanizing 
and  rationalizing  are  the  prime  duties  which  the  authorities  exact  from 
all  the  pastors  and  schoolmasters.  May  Heaven  have  pity  on  the  afflicted 
little  remnant  of  the  Danish  Church  in  Sleswig,  and  bring  to  nought  the 
devices  of  the  evil  one ! 

One  great  reason  why  we  were  not  helped  by  God  was  probably  he- 
enuse  we  did  not  look  for  success  to  Him.  We  looked  to  Sweden,  France, 
England.  We  trusted  in  our  earthworks,  our  men,  our  ships.  Individoab 
looked  higher,  indeed ;  but  as  a  nation  this  was  not  so.  The  places  of 
amusement  in  the  capital  made  a  better  harvest  in  1864  than  ever  before. 
There  was  no  National  Fast-day  appointed.  In  the  army,  again,  there 
was  'much  which  was  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name,  though  for  this 
the  Government  should  bear  a  large  part  <^  the  blame^  as  it  ought  to  hare 
done  more  for  its  spiritual  provision. 

But  amidst  all  the  recollections  which  sadden  us,  both  as  Danes  and  as 
Danish  Christians,  we  are  able  to  rejoice  over  tokens  of  a  continued  re- 
vival amongst  us  in  real  religion,  such  as^  for  instance^  the  raising  by  the 
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Inkier  Mission  Society — chiefly  from  contributions  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes— of  a  sum  of  $3,500  for  a  "  Soldiers'  Mission."  We  record  also, 
with  thanks,  that  the  Anglican  Societt/for  Promoting  Christian  Know-* 
ledge  gave  towards  this  object  $180.  In  this  manner  six  colporteurs  were 
supported,  whose  labours  were  gladly  superintended  by  the  army-chap- 
Iiuns,  and  accepted  by  the  men.  We  may  hope  that  the  effects  of  this 
work,  which  were  very  visible  at  the  time,  especially  during  the  terrible 
days  of  Dyppel  and  Alseu,  have  not  been  iu  every  case  ephemeral. 

While  the  children  of  this  world  have  striven  to  forget  their  sorrows  in 
gaiety  and  dissipation,  God's  children  have  in  these  grievous  trials  found 
an  increased  desire  to  seek  after  Him  and  His  Word.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
favourable outward  circumstances  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the 
churches  have  been  so  well  attended  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  our 
people  have  made  progress  in  rehgious  earnestness. 

Ab  to  Church  questions,  men  have  naturally  bad  of  late  little  time  or 
heart  to  discuss  them  ;  the  war  has  engrossed  us  all.  But  now  we  may 
expect  a  repetition  of  the  schemes  put  forth  in  Parliament  by  our  Radical 
agitators  ;  may  they  be  successfully  defeated  !  The  chief  ecclesiastical 
event  of  the  year  has  been  the  revival  of  the  old  mission  in  South  India. 
Mr.  Ox  has  left  the  Leipsig  Society  for  our  own,  and  will  (we  hope)  be 
joined  by  two  students  from  our  Missionary  College  iu  the  spring. 


THE    BISHOP    OF    NEWTOUNDLAND'S    VISIT    TO    CON- 
CEPTION AND  TRINITY  BAYS. 

The  St.  John's  journals  give  the  subjoined  account  of  the  Bishop  of  New- 
foundland's late  visit  to  Conception  and  Ti-inity  Bays. 

"  His  Lordship  left  St.  John's  and  crossed  Conception  Bay  to  Brigus,  on 
Monday,  the  7th  November,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rule,  of  the  Theological 
College.  On  arriving  at  Brigus  he  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  resident  Missionary,  and  the  same  evening  preached  iu  the  church. 
On  the  following  moniing  he  consecrated  a  new  church  at  Salmon  Cove 
in  this  Mission,  assisted  in  the  service  by  six  clergymen  of  the  Deanery  of 
Conception  Bay.  This  comely  church  is  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
Brigus.  On  this  occasion  it  was  quite  full.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
district  (nearly  all  fishermen)  with  their  families  made  an  effort  to  attend 
and  appear  in  their  best,  hut  in  too  many  instances  sallow  faces  and 
sunken  cheeks  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  pinching  poverty,  consequent 
npon  the  failure  of  the  fisheries.  The  collection,  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
munion plate,  amounted  to  13^.  After  this  semce  the  Bishop  proceeded, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackmore,  to  Bay  Roberts. 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th,  the  Bishop  went  to  Harbour  Grace,  and  after 
morning  service  in  the  church  consecrated  the  new  cemetery  outside  the 
town.  The  day  happily  was  very  fine,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  attended.  The  members  of  the  British  Society  led  the  pro- 
cession from  the  church  to  the  cemetery,  and  were  followed  by  the  Rural 
Dean,  and  the  rector  of  Harbour  Grace,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  and  the 
Bishop  ;  the  churchwardens  and  parishioners  in  the  rear.  It  was  calculated 
that  a  thousand  persons  were  present,  and  joined  the  procession.     After 
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the  consecration  had  been  completed,  the  proceMion  retomed  with  the 
Bishop  and  clergy  from  the  cemetery  to  the  church.     In  the  erening  the 
JHshop  and  Kiiral  Dean  were  forwarded  to  Carbonear,  where  a  handMme 
and  conunodious  new  church,  to  replace  an  inconvenient  and  unsightlj 
one  (which  is  still  standing),  has  been  erected  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Kov.  Mr.  Hoyles,  the  Missionary  of  that  district.     In  consequence  of  tiie 
lamentable  failure  of  the  fishery  for  the  two  last  seaaons,  the  church  ha^ 
Ikkmi   long  in  progress,  but  is  at  length  completed.     This  church,  oia. 
Thursday,  Xovember  10th,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop,  aaaitfted  hr 
five  elergymon.     The  morning  was  wet,  but  the  collectioa  in  the  aerrio^ 
amounted  to  nearly  24/. 

On  Fiiday,  November  11th,  the  Bishop,  with  Mr.  Rule,  croiMed  th» 
country  to  Heart's  Content,  in  Trinity  Bay,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Ker. 
]\lr.  Smith,  the  Rural  Dean,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Missionary,  and  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Dobie.     The  still  too  extensive  Mission  of  Heart's  Content  re- 
tains  four  churches,   wdth  a  large  population  attached  to  each ;  the 
extremities, — Heart's  Delight  and  Scilly  Cove, — are  twenty  miles  apsiii 
It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Missionary,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gardener,  that 
in  his  residence  of  little  more  than  three  years  he  has,  with  much  sd^ 
privation,  succeeded   in  replacing  the  vrretched  old  churches  at  tboM 
extremities  with  new  ones,  large,  sightly,  and  well-arranged.   The  parialh 
ioners  of  each  arc  fishermen,  suffering  like  their  neighbours  from  the 
prevailing  scaicity.     Both  churches  were  assisted  by  the  Church  Sodetr. 
On  Saturday,  November  12th,  that  at  Heart's  Delight  was  consecrated. 
The  day  was  bi-iglit,  still,  and  warm,  such  a  day  as  friends  in  England 
would  be  proud  of  in  September ;  and  at  night  the  fiill  moon,  with  a 
cloudless  sky,  made  the  return  through  the  woods  safe  and  pleasant  1o 
Hoart*8  Content. 

Sunday,  November  13th,  was,  if  possible,  more  lovely  than  the  daj 
foregoing — one  of  the  days  of  that  poetic  season,  the  Indian  summer, 
*  the  year's  last  lovely  smile.'  Starting  early  to  Scilly  Cove  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  Heart's  Content,  the  Bishop  arrived  with  the  clergy  ia 
time  to  commence  the  consecration  service  of  the  new  church  at  10*30. 
The  building,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  that  just  mentioned  at  Heart*! 
Dolight,  was  quite  full,  many  being  present  from  the  neighbouring  settle- 
monts.  The  Mission,  in  which  these  and  other  improvements  have  beat 
and  are  being  made  (for  a  third  church  is  awaiting  consecration^  and  the 
fouitli  has  beim  considembly  enlarged),  is  one  of  the  two  which  hava 
engao^Hl  wholly  to  su])port  their  clergymen,  and,  though  with  great 
difiioulty  at  present,  are  yet  duly  fulfilling  their  engagement. 

After  the  consecration  ser>dces  at  Scilly  Cove,  the  Bishop  and  his  fiiendi 
returned  to  Heart's  Content.  Here  an  evening  service  was  held  at  fiwr 
o'cloi'k,  the  Bishop  again  preaching.  Each  of  the  four  churches  now  con- 
seeratinl  has  received  pecuniary  assistance  and  service-books  from  the 
Society  for  Prwnoting  ChrisUan  Knowledge, 

On  Monday,  November  14th,  the  Bishop,  leaving  Heart's  Content  at 
day-bieak  with  Mr.  llule,  reached  Carbonear  in  time  to  cross  Conception 
Bay  in  the  packet,  which  landed  them  at  Portugal  Cove  at  2  p.m.  Hen 
they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jagg,  the  Missionary,  and 
forwarded  by  him  to  St.  John's  for  evening  service  in  the  cathedral  at  live.'' 
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The  Diocese  of  Illinois  is  remarkable  for  a  flourishing  Scandinavian  con- 
gregation in  union  with  it,  ministered  to  by  a  priest  in  Swedish  orders ; 
and  it  has  also  attracted  attention  during  the  present  year  by  the  episcopal 
re-ordination  of  Dr.  Eeynold,  a  learned  and  much  esteemed  Lutheran 
divine.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Bishop  Whitehouse  for  the 
sight  of  his  lately-delivered  Annual  Address  to  the  Diocese,  and  of  the 
Handbook  he  has  sanctioned  for  the  provisional  use  of  the  Scandinavians 
under  his  charge,  "  until,"  as  he  says,  "  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
Church  shall  make  arrangements  sanctioning  the  Swedish  Hitual,  of  which 
the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  correspond  with  those  of  our  own.'' 
We  venture  to  hope  that  the  present  Handbook  will  ere  long  be  superseded 
by  the  adoption  of  a  more  national  Eitual  for  that  interesting  portion  of  the 
Diocese.  We  believe  that  Bishop  Kemper  has  already  set  an  example  of 
this.  We  would,  if  space  permitted,  make  several  extracts  from  the 
"  Address,"  especially  with  regard  to  the  misfortunes  of  Jubilee  College, 
and  the  lack  of  candidates  for  the  Ministry,  an  evil  from  which  the 
Americans  suffer  even  more  than  ourselves ;  but  we  must  rest  content 
with  copying  the  following  paragraphs,  which  show  the  way  in  which 
Bishop  Whitehouse  contemplates  the  great  question  of  Christian  Unity: — 

"  The  Church,  in  one  sense,  like  her  Head,  is  the  same  *  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever  ;*  but  she  has  always  presented  the  variety  incident  to 
her  militant  condition — her  wilderness  jouraey.  We  classify  the  eras  in 
her  history  by  distinctive  titles,  as  her  spirit  and  work  have  been  shaped 
by  peculiar  providences ;  and  we  recognise  the  presence  of  the  King  by  the 
8wajing  and  guiding  of  every  condition,  so  fluctuating  and  distinct,  into 
the  one  grand  harmony  of  *  woiking  together  for  good.'  We  reverence  the 
Apostolic  age,  in  its  child-like  faith  and  beautiful  unity ;  the  fountain  age 
of  creed  and  liturgy,  and  resistless  advance  into  heathenism  '  without  scrip 
or  purse  for  the  journey.'  Far  on  we  come  where  corruption  had  accretx?d 
as  the  ark  struggled  tln*ough  the  storms,  and  despotism  had  throned  itself, 
with  spiritual  name,  among  the  wrecks  and  treasures  of  heathen  Home ; 
when  the  corruption  had  to  be  cleansed  and  the  power  resisted,  and  the 
inner  life  made  free  by  Reformation  at  all  hazards.  Along  between  these 
Biindered  ages,  history  sets  up  the  eras  of  Gnostic  Philosophy,  and  the 
fiuocessive  heresies  Novatian  and  Arian ;  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  of 
Mouothelite  and  Iconoclastic ;  the  ages  of  darkness  and  Hildebrand ;  of 
the  martyr  witnesses  of  the  W'aldenscs  and  Wicklifle ;  the  Scholastic  and 
Synodal,  with  all  the  minuter  subdivisions  of  error  and  struggle,  each  of 
them  with  an  inner  life,  which  shaded  the  work  and  tinged  the  saintship  of 
the  people  of  God. 

The  Eeformation  had,  with  its  vigorous  and  productive  protest,  and 
with  the  jealous  dogmatic  and  scholastic  conflict  which  succeeded  the 
bold  emancipation  (in  both  which  the  two  great  principles  of  authority  and 
individual  freedom  hold  fair  balance),  the  Ileformation  had  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  the  subjective  and  the  individual.  The  Protestant  element 
must  weaken  into  negation  while  the  impulsive  liberty  of  opinion  becomes 
more  lawless  and  fragmentary.    Traditional  authority  loses  the  ideal  sway. 
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and  it  is  at  last  recognised  only  as  some  gorernment  or  hierarchy  to  be 
resisted  for  conscience  sake,  or  in  an  old  ceremonial,  obnoxious  and  oppres- 
siva  Personal  religion,  with  its  awful  sacredness,  depths  so  mysterious, 
and  heights  so  giddy,  pours  a  stream  of  intense  life  into  the  private  passion 
and  public  struggle,  only  to  scatter  the  wider,  as  it  overleaps  the  barrier. 
Beligious  freedom  cut  loose  from  Catholic  authority,  hopeless  or  defiant  of 
organic  unity,  tends  inevitably  to  revolution,  contempt  for  authority  and 
self-destruction,  and  propagates  on  its  way  indefinite  divisions. 

Hence,  the  dominant  phase  of  modem  Christianity  for  good  and  evil, 
has  been,  and  is,  Sectarianism,  with  all  its  energetic  principles  and  noble 
wilfulness ;  its  earnest  searchings  and  pitiful  failures;  its  subjective  power 
to  stir  the  affections ;  its  stem  intellect  and  passionate  impulses,  with  its 
cold  and  disheartened  reactions  ;  its  grand  contests  with  the  moral  evils  of 
society,  and  ofttimes  its  sad  failures;  its  missionary  sacrifices  and  conquests, 
baffled  and  frittered  away  by  internecine  dissensions.  Sectarianism,  in  the 
main,  originates  in  the  yearning  after  or  supposed  attainment  of  higher 
good ;  and  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  the  Church  has  abated  some 
emotional  condition,  or  has  obscured  some  dogmatic  principle,  lowered 
some  distinctive  observance,  or  cramped  some  individual  liberty.  It  lies 
and  operates  generally  within  the  domain  of  *  Articles  of  Keligion,'  not  in 
the  holy  incloaure  of  the  Creeds,  and  hence,  the  whole  history  of  Sect  is, 
in  reality,  an  attestation  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Church,  as  the  '  keeper  and 
witness '  of  the  tmth,  and  the  conservator  of  the  simple  terms  of  primitive 
communion.  It  exalts  opinion  into  principle,  and  then  organizes  the 
principle  into  party,  while  the  private  judgment,  vigorous  and  combined, 
which  energises  its  youth,  dwindles  into  the  subjective  individuality,  and 
reproduces  new  forms,  more  and  more  to  be  characterised  as  eccentric, 
local  and  ephemeral.  The  temper  produced  by  such  divisions  in  Protestant 
Christendom,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  must  be  polemic ;  discord,  intense, 
and  protracted,  involving  the  bitter  strife  of  the  Sections  with  each  other, 
as  much  as  the  common  quarrel  of  all  with  the  Church,  from  which  thej 
cut  themselves  off.  But  in  this  spirit,  time  necessarily  produces  essential 
change.  The  fresh  contest  and  strife  not  only  grows  weary  and  inert,  but 
the  vitality  of  Sectarianism  itself  fluctuates.  The  original  topics  of  keen 
interest  fade  out  of  memory ;  the  early  forms  of  sharp  separation  are 
obliterated ;  the  honest  piety  secretly  bewails  the  disunion,  and  the  sub- 
jective conviction  of  loss  and  shame  from  a  divided  Protestantism  and  a 
dishonoured  Gospel^  impels  naturally  towards  some  community  of  benevolent 
work,  and  seasons  of  demonstrative  Union.  The  Church-lie  strength  of 
the  larger  sects  infuses  breadth  and  dignity  into  the  voluntary  associations 
for  the  chosen  work;  and  the  Divine  blessing  prospers  the  effort  for 
evangelizing  society,  and  prepares  minds  and  hearts,  through  a  conven- 
tional union,  for  the  Organic  Unity.  This,  I  think,  is  our  era,  the  marked 
phase  of  the  Christian  world.  Around  and  abroad  tokens  exist  of  prepara- 
tion for  concord,  the  longing  of  need,  high  reflection  of  Christian  charity, 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  direct  and  incidental,  and  this  in  unlocked 
for  quarters  and  forms,  the  demonstrative  evils  of  a  negative  Protestantism, 
thoughtl^l  inquiry  and  heart-hunger  that  the  sundered  branches  of  the 
Catholic  Church  shall  be  drawn  closer  together;  and  that,  by  direct 
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overtures  of  wisdom  and  love,  attention  should  be  invited  to  the  great 
bases  of  organic  Unity,  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  the  historic 
Ministry,  and  the  high  expediency  of  Liturgical  Worship.  There  .is,  at 
least,  a  groping  after  fundamental  principles,  and  the  Church  is  able  to 
exhibit  kindly  and  persuasively  these  organic  laws  ;  she  can  manifest  the 
broad  agreement  and  liberty  of  the  universal  Church,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  explains  and  upholds  the  inflexible  standaixls  in  Confession  and 
Ministry  of  a  real  Unity.  We  can  teach  and  plead,  not  as  existing  in  a 
present  modernism,  nor  as  assuming  that,  as  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  an  absolute  correctness,  coercing 
identity  with  us  in  discipline,  worship  and  polity,  but  as  going  back  with 
the  rest  to  the  Primitive  and  ante-Nicene  age,  willing  to  test  everything 
essential  by  that  standard,  and  satisfied  that,  with  agreement  in  the  grand 
facts,  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical,  there  to  be  found  established  '  ubique 
semper  et  ab  omnibus,'  discretionary  polity  and  the  expression  of  articles 
of  religion  may  be  safely  left  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  dif-< 
ferent  Christian  bodies.  There  we  shall  behold,  if  anywhere  yet  on  earth, 
*  the  Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun,  treading  on  the  Moon,  and  crowned 
with  the  twelve  Stars ;  the  Church  clad  in  the  robe  of  Christ's  Righteous- 
ness, and  having  her  brows  encircled  with  the  starry  diadem  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine  and  Discipline.' " 
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The  following  rough  notes  of  a  clergyman's  laborious  travels  in  India  are 
sent  us,  with  an  observation,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  confirmed  by 
their  perusal : — 

If  we  do  not  take  up  the  pastoral  case  of  neglected  Europeans,  wo  must 
expect  English  Dissenters  to  do  so.  Thus  a  rich  tradesman  here,  a 
**  United  Independent,"  who  gave  me  21.  for  our  poor,  incidentally  added 
that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  about  the  advisability  of  getting  one  of 
his  teachers  out  here.  The  suggestion  came  from  England,  and  the  numbers 
of  neglected  Europeans  in  Bombay  alone  tempted  him  to  encourage  his 
people  to  send  out  a  man ;  and  yet  he  himself  comes  to  church  ! 

"  My  dear  Brother  and  Sister, — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
many  letters  (as  yet  unanswered).  The  reason  of  my  delay  in  writing  (of 
late)  is  the  long  journey  I  took  to  Nagpore.  I  left  Bombay,  Thursday, 
April  21st,  and  returned  May  30th.  On  the  Friday  we  had  a  meeting  for 
the  Propagation  Society  at  Egutpoora,  and  on  the  Sunday,  service  there. 
On  the  Monday  we  started  at  6  a.m.  for  Bhosawal,  which  we  reached 
before  dark.  Then  rode  on  a  lori/,  which  you  may  recollect  to  be  a  light 
truck  or  carriage,  pushed  by  men  along  the  rails  to  a  house  at  the  Taptee 
river,  three  miles  on.  Next  morning,  we  rode  to  Mulkapore ;  wind  very 
hot,  like  a  furnace-blast.  Visited  the  houses,  as  usual.  Next  morning, 
rode  by  contractor's  engine  to  the  river  Mund  (about  forty  miles),  where 
Mr.  W and  his  wife  live.  Mr.  W is  one  of  the  firm  of  con- 
tractors.    Here  met  Capt.  F ,  going  to  Mhow,  with  wife  and  child — 

a  terrible  journey.    He  bought  of  me  Beveridge's  Sermons,  Blomfield's 
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Family  Prayer,  Churcliman's  Almanack,  and  a  Prayer-book ;  all 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  ChrUtian  KnowUdgt^  fer  12«. 

Visited  the  workmen ;  dined  about  seven.     Mr.  W asked  about  the 

Divinity  of  Christ.  Have  since  sent  him  Jones's  "  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,"  Next  morning,  service ;  sold  men  Prayer-books,  and  two  of 
Mowbray's  pictures.     Nearly  all  the  men  on  this  branch   are  Scotch 

Presbyterians ;  still  they  were  very  kind  to  me.     Mr.  W lent  mo  his 

horse,  to  go  all  the  way  to  Nagpore,  t.e.  over  two  hundred  miles.  I  started 

in  the  evening,  and  reached  Parus  after  dark.     Stayed  yrith  Mr.  H 

all  night;  prayers.  He  has  wife  and  child.  Next  morning,  he  rode 
with  me,  to  show  me  the  way.  Reached  Akola  (about  twelve  miles)  about 
nine ;  sun  very  hot.  Lodged  with  Captain  B— —  tDl  Monday  morning, 
that  wc  might  have  service  on  Sunday.  It  was  now  Friday.  At  Akola, 
about  fiffcy  Christians,  not  Eoman  Catholics.  Service  very  rarely  by  a 
clergyman;  the  senior  civil  officer  read  it  every  Sunday.  Had  service 
(evensong  and  sermon)  in  the  evening.  On  Saturday,  visited  where  I 
had  not  the  day  before.  Felt  very  tired  and  unwell.  Heat  great.  This 
was  the  worst  time  for  traveUing ;  but  I  had  not  been  able  to  go  at  the 
best.  One  man  offered  me  50/.  towards  a  church  at  Akola ;  showed  me 
best  site  for  it. 

May  1st. — Two  full  services;  like  Friday,  well  attended.     Monday, 

started  early;  rode  to  Boregaum.      M there,  of  English  Church. 

Breakfast.      I  rode  on  his  horse  to  the  next  house.     O there.     Like 

M ,  an  inspector,  i,e,  one  who  in  England  was  an  ordinary  workman, 

but  steady  and  skilful  at  his  work.  My  horse  had  to  follow  me,  led  bj 
what  you  call  the  groom;  we,  the  ghoriwall^,  i,e,  horseman,  or  syce 
(rhymes  with  "rice").  Stayed  here  in  hot  part  of  the  day.  Keligious  con- 
versation, as  usual.     Kode  on,  in  the  evening,  to  Mr.  G 's  house :  he 

is  a  civil  engineer,  and  very  hospitable.  Had  short  service.  Next  morn- 
ing, rode  on  his  horse  to  Maena,  where  Mr.  W 's  had  been  sent  on,  the 

night  before.     No  one  at   home.     Bode  on,  and  met  two  Europeans. 

Beached  Patamla,    Mr.  E ,  dvil  engineer,  not  at  home,  bat  his  servant 

gave  me  a  good  breakfast.  Talked  with  the  inspector  I  had  met,  after  he 
came  home.  Bode  on,  in  the  afternoon,  to  Budnaira.  Stayed  for  night, 
spending  it  in  the  usual  way.  Bode  to  Oomrawutlee  (five  or  six  miles)  in 
the  morning ;  horse  and  rider  very  tired. 

May  4tL — Lodged  with  Captain  A ,  a  very  worthy  man,  and  the 

chief  magistrate  in  the  place.  Visited  the  houses.  Service  in  the  court- 
house in  the  evening ;  baptism ;  sermon  in  the  dark  ;  subject  of  aennon, 
the  departure  of  Christ,  an  example  of  the  unselfishness  with  which  we 
should  leave  India — the  expediency  to  us  of  His  departure.     Impressive 

service.    Next  morning,  up  before  daybreak,  and  call  om  Mr.  M ,  who 

is  to  ride  to  the  next  station,  and  show  me  the  way  over  the  hills.  Pretty 
road,  hard  to  find  and  to  travel.     Eight  miles,  and   then  we  came  to 

Captain  C 's  house  (engineer).     Not  at  home.     Here  we  got  a  bottle 

of  ginger-beer.  Now  I  learn  that  my  guide,  a  cashier  to  the  oontractors, 
is  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  though  he  does  not  care 
much  about  it.  However,  I  am  to  send  him  a  copy  of  BusselFs  '*  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  from  our  depository.    Captain  C comes 
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in  to  breakfast.  Knows  Mr.  Kemp,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel^  well.    Is  a  capital  Churchman. 

We  hare  services  for  Ascension-day;  two  native  Christians^  Roman 
Catholics,  joining  us.  Leave  in  aflemoon.  Hide  on  six  miles;  then, 
growing  dark,  I  stop  with  an  inspector,  as  the  next  station  is  a  long  way 
OD,  and  not  easy  to  find.     Send  on  horse,  and  ride  my  host's  next  morning. 

Mr.  Oag  is  from  Wick,  of  which  he  gives  me  some  account.  The 
Episcopalians  very  few ;  Free  Chiurch  exceed  aU.  Himself  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, I  tliink  he  said.  A  very  active  Dissenter  of  some  kind  or 
other  going  to  Wick,  called  himself,  upon  being  asked  by  an  old  woman 
he  visited, '  of  the  Church  of  Christ  only.'  Whereupon  she  said  there  was 
DO  such  Church,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  This  was  told 
me  to  show  me  how  ignorant  the  poor  are.  The  place  is  rising  ib&i  in 
importance.  Have  you  seen  advertisement  about  church  there  ?  Spent 
night  as  usual,  and  rode  off  early  next  morning  to  the  next  house ;  found 
no  one  at  home,  as  also  at  the  next,  so  rode  on  to  Natchengaon,  meeting 
the  inspector  whose  house  I  had  left.  Came  to  the  river  Wurdahat  at 
last.  This  divides  Berar  province  from  what  is  called  the  Central  Pro- 
Tinces,  over  which  the  hard  working  Mr.  Temple  is  commissioner.  He  is 
one  of  the  rising  men  of  India.     Over  this  river  a  fine  bridge  is  being 

made,  and  here  1  found  Mr.  B ,  not  very  well.     At  this  place  many 

bad  died  from  cholera. 

Less  than  a  mile  on  is  Mr.  O 's  house,  Natchengaum,  (gaum,  or 

gacm,  means  village  or  town.)   Here  had  breakfast,  and  service,  and  rode 

Mr.  O 's  horse  to  next  house  on  railway,  passing  Kowtah  station,  lest 

I  should  be  benighted.     Met  Mr.  C on  the  works.     Bode  to  his 

house,  and  found  Mr.  W 's  horse,  that  had  been  sent  on  by  the  groom, 

tnst  coming  in  as  I  was.     So  rode  off  at  once,  through  a  wild  country,  as 

bard  as  I  could,  to  Mr.  G 's  house.   Being  quite  dark,  and  I  ignorant 

of  the  way,  I  borrowed  his  horse  to  the  next  house,  only  a  mile,  his  groom 
showing  me  the  way,  and  his  night-watchman  leading  my  horse.  Got  in 
very  tired,  and  could  haixlly  sleep  at  night,  from  weariness,  and  the  vivid 
lightning  and  thimder  that  kept  on  nearly  all  night.  The  wind,  too,  was 
very  boisterous.  The  sky  for  a  moment  would  be  as  light  as  if  the  moon 
were  shining,  or  more  so,  and  then  dark,  while  with  each  illumination 
came  a  strong  gust  of  wind,  as  if  the  lightning  flash  were  driving  all  before 
it.  I  never  noticed  the  like  before  or  since.  The  owner  was  not  at  home, 
but  I  met  him  next  morning,  at  the  next  station  I  called  at.  When  I  got 
np,  the  air  was  much  cooler  from  the  rain,  but  the  ground  not  so  fit  to 
ride  over.  This  was  Saturday  morning,  and  I  was  yet  forty-nine  miles 
and  a  half  from  Nagpore,  where  I  was  anxious  to  be  at  night.  So  I  rode 
on  tolerably  well  where  the  ground  would  allow,  till  I  came  to  a  water- 
course, with  muddy  water  in  it  from  last  week's  rain.  Had  much  trouble 
in  urging  the  horse  on,  though  the  water  could  only  be  quite  shallow.  At 
last  he  stepped  in,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  kind  of  bog,  the  horse  having 
sunk  in  mud,  ho,  I  jumped  off,  and  sunk  up  to  my  knees,  but  soon 
struggled  out,  for  the  width  was  only  a  few  feet ;  then  I  pulled*  at  the 
bridle  till  my  horse  struggled  out  also.  One  stirrup  was  gone ;  the 
•addle  was  all  over  dirt.     Mr.  T 's  house  was  in  sights  over  a  mile  off. 
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and  I  got  there  as  well  as  I  could,  slowly  through  the  now  hot  sun.  He 
had  just  gone  to  a  neighbour's,  whither,  after  changing  mj  clothes  for  his, 
I  followed ;  for  mj  luggage  was  far  behind,  on  the  head  of  one  of  those 
very  useful  men  called  coolies :  they  carry  all  ordinary  burdens  here,  mile 
after  mile,  at  very  little  cost.      Had  breakfast,  and  service ;  Mr.  Reid 

present,  with  two  others.     Then  Mr.  T lent  me  his  horse  to  the  next 

halting-place,  where  Mr.  Parker's  horse  would  be,  and  which  he  allowed 
me  to  take  on.  Soon  reached  this  place,  called  Boree.  It  is  eighteen  miles 
from  Nagpore.  A  good  horse  would  have  taken  me  in  by  daylight  ahnoet 
However,  this  little  pony  I  could  not  manage  well,  and  so  I  did  not  get 
half-way  before  darkness  came  on.  I  found  the  road-inspector's  house 
(I  was  now  off  the  railway,  a  few  miles  on  a  turnpike-road,  as  you  would 
say),  and  happily  a  fresh  horse  was  there,  as  I  had  heard  was  likely  to  be 
the  case.  He  cantered  along  as  well  as  the  darkness  would  allow  me 
to  let  him  on  a  strange  road ;  for  the  clouds  that  had  been  a  great  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  in  the  day  also  hid  the  moon  at  night.  At  last, 
reached  Nagpore,  or,  more  properly,  Seetabuldee,  and  woke  up  Mr.  Temple's 
gardener,  whose  house  is  the  first  you  come  to.  His  servant  led  the  hone 
to  the  residency,  that  is,  Mr.  Temple's  house,  and  I  found  myself  in  his 
hospitable  shelter  a  little  before  ten.  All  had  gone  to  bed.  Mr.  Temple 
was  not  at  home.  However,  the  servants  made  me  comfortable ;  I  idi 
the  more  so  when  I  heard  the  rain,  a  few  minutes  after  I  got  in.  Being 
very  tired,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday  after  Ascension-day,  May  8th),  I  awoke 
quite  fresh,  and  went  off  to  Seetabuldee  church  for  six  o'clock  service. 
Even  at  that  hour  it  was  so  hot  that  in  church  every  one  was  bathed  in 
perspiration.  Preached  from  Acts  i.  8,  and  last  verse  of  St.  John  xv. 
being  in  the  Gospel  for  the  day.     Congregation  attentive,  especially  the 

children,  who  afterwards  told  much  of  the  sermon  to  Colonel  T 's  wife, 

a  hardworking  lady  in  the  Sunday-school  and  such  like  good  works,  at 
whose  house  I  was  hospitably  entertained  from  Tuesday  to  Wednesday 
morning.  She  asked  me  to  send  her  reports  of  S.P.G.  and  such  like 
books.  Send  me  anything  from  home  which  you  think  useful.  The 
Hymn  for  Ascensiontide  was  sung  out  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern^ 
being  specially  printed,  as  the  books,  though  ordered,  had  not  come.  Bev. 
Mr.  Trotman,  the  minister,  received  me  kindly,  though  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  looking  rather  forlorn.  The  church,  which  is  still  unfinished,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  India. 

Major  K went  home  with  me  to  the  Residency  again,  where  he  was 

a  guest  for  some  days,  as  I  for  a  few  hours.  He  told  me  of  soldiers'  trials 
in  India,  which  you  may  know  are  peculiar  and  deadening  in  their  effect 
on  the  soul .  Took  much  interest  in  my  account  of  things  as  to  S.P.C.K. 
«fcc.    I  found  the  S.P.G.  haixlly  known  between  Egutpoora  and  Nagpore. 

Colonel  T lent  me  his  bullock-cart  to  ride  on  to  Kamptee,  twelve 

miles,  where  the  Ilev.  A.  Taylor,  the  senior  chaplain,  lives.  Seetabuldee 
is  the  civil  station,  Kamptee  the  military  station,  and  Nagpore  (Snake  city) 
the  native  town  close  by.  Reached  Kamptee  at  six  in  the  evening. 
Sermon  long,  but  attention  kept  up  to  the  end.  Church  large,  and  ill- 
contrived  for  hearing ;  however,  I  did  not  spare  my  voice.     The  beantifnl 
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cemetery  hard  by  is  the  best  I  have  seen  in  India.  Many  of  the  memorials 
have  the  sign  of  our  redemption  carved  upon  them  as  you  see  in  England. 

Mr.  T most  hospitably  entertained  me,  and  we  had  much  pleasant 

discourse  together.  On  Monday  he  showed  me  the  schools,  orphanage, 
poor-house,  <fec.  Some  Plymouthites  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  have  a 
iktie  chapel  for  services.  At  night  we  have  the  Litany  in  the  church, 
after  which,  from  the  text  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  Gospel  Mimonary, 
I  gave  an  address  about  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Saw  the  Tamil  catechist  whom  Mr.  T employs  to  work  among  the 

Tamil  Christians. 

May  10th. — Started  for  Soetabuldee,  being  Tuesday,  and  visited  the 
school  and  persons  connected  with  the  railway.  Mr.  Elliott,  schoolmaster, 
recommended  by  the  warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  is  getting  on  very 
nicely :  some  tliink  him  too  strict  a  Churchman,  but  all  seem  to  agree 
that  he  is  a  clever  schoolmaster,  and  a  worthv  earnest  Christian.  Had 
meeting  in  the  evening  in  the  schoolroom.  Very  large  attendance.  Ex- 
plained what  S.P.G.  was.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  sole  missionary  of  the  Free 
Church  at  Nagpore,  and  Mr.  Young,  his   schoolmaster,  were  present. 

Mr.  T was  with  us,  and  we  sat  up  late,  discussing  how  to  better  the 

province  of  Berar  in  its  spiritual  aspect,  not  even  one  clergyman  being  at 
present  stationed  in  it. 

31  ay  11th. — I  started  off,  after  much  delay,  upon  a  very  fleet,  strong 
horse,  which  the  contractor  very  kindly  lent  me,  and  returned  by  the  same 
road  I  came.     Still  do  I  call  to  mind,  with  much  gladness  of  heart,  the 

unvaried  kindness  I  received.     Stopped  with  Mr.  T ,  of  Sindee,  all 

night,  and  the  next  day  reached  K about  nine  at  night.     Here  the 

x^hief  magistrate  is  a  strict  Roman  Catholic.  However,  he  gave  a  pound 
^ten  rupees)  for  our  proposed  church  at  Bhosawal.  He  had  to  leave 
early  in  the  morning,  so,  in  spite  of  weariness,  we  kept  up  conversation 
on  religious  matters  till  quite  late.  Next  day,  had  diarrhoea  a  little. 
Cholera  had  been  very  bad  here :  a  wife  and  two  children  had  been  carried 
gS  in  a  few  hours,  a  little  before.  We  had  service  in  a  private  house,  and 
then  I  rested  by  sleeping  during  tltfe  hot  part  of  the  afternoon.  Kode  off 
towards  night,  the  moon  shining,  to  Dhurungaun,  where  no  one  had  been 

at  home  when  I  called  before.  Reached  there  a  little  before  ten.    Mr.  P 

got  up,  and  furnished  me  with  some  supper,  though  I  was  almost  past 
eating,  signed  his  name  to  the  list  as  a  donor  of  five  pounds  for  the  church, 
and,  after  prayers,  we  retired  again.  I  still  seem  to  hear  his  words,  *  A 
man  ought  to  think  twice  before  coming  to  India ; '  alluding  to  what  we 
had  said  about  its  moral  and  spiritual  drawbacks  and  temptations. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  I  reached  my  dear  friend's,  Mr.  C 's, 

house.  His  wife  is  still  away  at  Chikulda,  a  hill  sanatarium ;  and  he 
shortly  moves  to  Natchengaon.  At  night  it  threatened  rain.  He  lent 
mo  a  very  fleet  horse,  which  knew  the  road  over  the  hills  that  I  could  only 
partly  recollect.  He  seemed  to  fly  the  whole  way,  whether  the  road  were 
good  or  bad,  or  stony  or  rutty,  or  rough  or  smooth,  or  steep  or  sloping,  or 
soft  or  hard ;  only  in  one  place,  where  it  was  very  steep  and  stony,  I  had 
to  hold  him  in.  Once  I  could  not  at  all  recognise  the  road.  How- 
ever, I  gave  him  the  rein.    In  a  very  short  time  I  found  mysdf  at  Captain 
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A 's  house  again,  just  as  the  storm  seemed  to  be  coming  iipoiii»« 

and  as  he  was  going  out  to  dinner.  It  was  then  dark.  Of  eoone,  X 
accompanied  my  friend ;  but  we  retired  earlj,  as  I  had  two  eenrices  owm 
the  morrow.  These  were  much  as  the  one  the  week  before.  We  deter -^ 
mined  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  call  a  meeting,  as  about  fifty  Chrisdaa^ 
live  there,  and  get  up  a  memorial  to  Government  about  a  clergyman  fa« 
Berar.     This  was  done  on  Monday  evening,  and  passed  off  very  happily. 

Perhaps  I  may  send  you  a  copy  of  the  memorial.     Captain  A gs^c 

me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kemp,  S.P.G.  about  the  sending  of  a  Missionary  tn 
Bcrar.     He  also  told  me  of  the  good  work  Mr.  Mulhausen  was  doing  for 
the  poor  Gonds  at  Ohikulda.     I  wrote  to  this  gentleman,  a  retired  officer, 
and  he  sent  me  a  pivms,  encouraging  reply.     The  Gk>nds  are  abongines  of 
India,  whom,  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  is  seeking  to  benefit  sodally  and 
spiritually.     He  is  willing  to  give  half  his  income  for  missionary  work 
among  them. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  May  17th,  I  left  my  hospitable  host  for  Budnain, 

where  I  found  Mr.  W 's  horse  awaiting  me.      On  this  I  rode  t» 

Moortizapoor,  where  Mr.  Geddes  lives,  and  spent  the  night  with  Mr.  H , 

his  neighbour,  himself  being  out.   Mr.  H told  me  of  a  native  coming 

to  a  Mend  of  his,  seeking  work,  but  saying  that  he  was  from  a  misstoniiy 
school.  His  papers  were  good,  but  his  friend  would  not  take  him  oi.  ] 
At  last,  the  man  said  that  he  was  not  a  Christian.  *'  Oh  !  then  I  wOl 
take  you."  This  was  said  to  show  how  great  is  the  dislike  to  ChiistiiB 
converts  by  Europeans*  They  tell  us  they  find  the  biggest  rogue  t 
Christian:  to  heathen  bad  qualities  ho  adds  forwardness  and  offenafe 
imitation  of  his  master. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning  (May  18th)  I  started  on  my  faithful  bone^ 

or  rather  Mr.  W 's,  and  got  into  Akola  about  noon .  Sun  exceedingly  lut 

However,  I  managed  to  visit  Mr.  H ,  who  had  been  brought  into  Akob, 

because  of  his  broken  thigh.  This  was  done  by  the  same  horse  as  that  <• 
which  he  rode  to  show  me  the  way.     It  fell  backwards,  across  his  thigh* 

Went  to  Captain  B 's,  by' previous  invitation  and  arrangement,  and  seni 

out  notice  for  service  in  the  evening.  Many  attended,  and  I  gave  OBt 
Dotiee  for  service  the  next  morning,  and  meeting  as  at  Oomraottee  in  ^ 
evening.  At  the  morning  service  had  two  baptisms.  One  child  m* 
brought  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  miles  by  the  anidous  fiather,  wbo 
had  spoken  about  it  on  my  former  visit.  It  was  over  a  yc^ar  old,  if  I 
rightly  remember.     At  night  we  had  the  meeting,  and  all  present  signed 

the  memorial  adopted  at  Oomraottee,  with  verbal  alterations :  Captain  B 

in  the  chair.  Left  early  on  Friday  morning  (May  20th),  my  host  riding 
with  me  some  way.  We  discoursed  about  apostolical  succession,  the  '  man 
of  sin,'  and  other  religious  matters.  He  bad  heard  Mr.  DoPort  preach 
with  great  pleasure,  though  he  was,  he  thought,  a  little  given  to  forms. 

Beached  the  Mund  for  breakfast,  say  10  a.m.     Very  glad  to  get  back, 

though  the  horse  showed  no  signs  of  pleasui-e.     Mr.  W was  not  at 

home,  but  came  in  before  I  left,  with  some  friends,  knocked  up  by  two  or 
three  days  continuous  railway  travelling.  In  talking  with  a  native  derk 
of  his,  he  said  that  himself  and  many  more  preferred  the  Christian  religion; 
but,  in  his  case,  he  had  to  earn  money  for  his  father,  whose  debts  were 
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800Z.  and  ought  not  to  have  been,  in  prudence,  30^.  Debt  here  is  one  of 
the  great  curses  amongst  the  natives :  it  is  inherited  from  generation  to 
generation. 

And  now  I  had  finished  all  that  part  of  the  journey  to  and  from  Nag- 
pore  that  required  a  horse.  The  double  distance  woidd  make  that  I  had 
ridden  over  four  hundred  miles.  The  people  on  the  line  had  promised,  or 
paid  over,  160^.  towards  building  a  church  at  Bhosawal,  though,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  not  one  would  use  or  perhaps  see  it.  And 
such  was  their  hospitality  the  journey  cost  me  nothing,  except  the  wear 
and  tear  of  clothes,  which,  however,  will  be  an  important  matter  to  a 
travelling  Missionary. 

By  the  contractor's  engine,  I  went  on  in  the  afternoon  to  Mulkapore. 
The  driver,  a  Scotchman,  very  keen  for  money,  told  me  of  his  anxiety  to 
convert  a  Roman  Catholic  lad  <  to  be  a  Christian.'  From  talk  I  had 
before  and  after  this,  it  seemed  to  me  this  youth  feared  God  far  more  than 
his  well-wisher.  The  dreadful  language  I  heard  about  this  time  was  most 
painful.  Pastoral  neglect  and  trials  peculiar  to  India  were  pleaded  as  the 
excnse.  One  man  really  would  attend  to  religion  when  he  got  back  again 
to  Scotland,  but  here  it  was  impossible.  No  church,  no  minieter,  no 
Sunday,  no  time  to  read  anything  but  the  newspaper,  what  oould  they  do  ? 
In  one  place,  while  the  engine  halted  for  wfiter,  one  of  the  men  put 
fire  rupees,  i.e.  ten  shillings,  into  my  hand  for  the  church,  and  that  gladly. 
Beached  Mulkapore  station,  the  beginning  of  the  opened  line,  about  nine, 
and  walked  on,  over  a  mile,  to  an  engineer's  bungalow ;  a  detective  officer 
accompanied  me,  who  told  me  how,  by  disguising  himself  as  a  Mussulman, 
he  caught  two  wretches  trying  to  fire  many  thousand  pounds'  worth  oi 
eotton.  At  the  bungalow  I  found  two  visitors  (one  a  Boman  Catholic), 
who  gave  us  five  pounds  each  for  Bhosawal  church. 

Saturday,  May  21st,  I  started  by  train,  about  seven  a.m.  for  Bhosawal. 
My  luggage  had  not  yet  come  up.  Here  arc  about  fifty  Christians,  of 
English  descent,  though  not  all  from  England,  many  of  whom  I  visited. 
I  then,  by  a  lorry,  rode  on  to  the  Taptec  again ;  exceeding  hot.  k  Found 
that  a  driver,  Mr.  Somerson,  was  sick  of  dysentery.  Very  weak,  he  died 
about  three  days  after,  though  at  the  time  he  thought  that  he  should  get 
better.      Mr.  Carter,  sub-contractor,  said  he  was  a  Koman  Catholic,  and 

also  his  wife :  however,  they  did  not  at  all  object  to  my  visits.  Mrs.  J , 

mine  hostess,  daughter  of  a  Welsh  clergyman,  received  me  very  kindly. 
On   Sunday  morning.  May  22d  (Trinity  Sunday),  we  had   service   in 

Mr.  J 's  house.     There  came  Mr.  H ,  a  somewhat  remarkable 

jirnng  man,  earnest  in  religious  work.  He  worked  hard  to  attend  on  poor 
Somerson  his  spare  hours.  When  the  cholera  was  bad  amongst  the 
natives,  he  only,  of  the  Europeans,  would  visit  them ;  and  this  he  did  con- 
tinually, distributing  medicines  at  his  own  cost,  though  having  only  low 
wages.  He  bears  a  good  character  with  his  immediate  superior  and  his 
chief.     He  sent  for  several  books  from  S.P.C.K.  &c.    With  him  I  found 

a  devotional  book  (S.P.C.K.),  containing  the  name  G .     This  man 

had  been  a  schoolmaster  under  Mr.  F .     He  is  now,  it  is  to  be  feared, 

as  had  as  bad  can  be  in  man  on  earth,  at  least  in  his  behaviour  to  himself 
and  family.    Drink  the  proximate  cause  of  his  ruin.     How  often  does  the 
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thought  come  to  mj  mind,  that  schoolmasters  should  trmn  lads  to  act  on 
principle.     This  poor  fellow  would  talk  quite  piously. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  my  host  and  another  guest  went  hy  the  useful 
lorry  to  Bhosawal,  and  had  service  there,  baptizing  an  infant  lately  born, 
and  churching  the  mother.  Though  the  family  had  been  painfully  poor  till 
lately,  they  gave  ten  rupees,  that  is  1^.  as  an  offering.  Much  encouraged 
by  the  service.     Home  late. 

On   Monday  (23d  May)  wrote  many  letters,  visited   Somerson  agun, 

and   called    on    those   I   had   not    yet   seen.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  D , 

Wesleyans,  were  most  glad  to  see  me  as  usual.  We  had  the  evening 
service  in  the  family  before  I  left.  The  eldest  son,  a  bold  and  clever 
rider,  showed  me  tlie  way  home,  it  being  dark,  and  told  me  tales  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  They  hate  Christianity,  he  said. 
The  youth's  mind  was  in  part  formed  by  what  he  daily  saw  and  heard. 
Bemember,  he  never  went  to  church,  or  saw  a  minister,  except  on  some 

chance  occasion.     However,  we  arranged  for  Mrs.  J to  teach  him 

and  his  younger  brother  when  slie  could,  at  least  on  Sundays.  Conversa- 
tion kept  up  late  at  night.  Bishops  disliked  for  personal  reasons — as 
useless,  costly. 

In  the  morning  (Tuesday)  went  over  to  see  Somerson  again.  Just  as  I 
was  coming  away  in  came  Father  Meurin,  Jesuit  priest,  who,  however, 
asked  me  to  stav.  No.  Went  back  to  mine  host's,  from  whence  I  rode 
on  a  horse  to  Bhosawal ;  inspected  the  place,  with  the  view  to  finding  the 
best  site  for  the  church,  and  at  nine  rodo  off  by  the  passenger-train  to 
Julgaum.     Curiously  enough,  this  train  brought  up  my  luggage. 

At  Julgaum  had  service,  which  was  heartily  appreciated.  One  of  the 
men  wanted  me  to  take  up  "  co-operative  stores."  Certainly  they  would 
be  a  greiat  boon  here  ;  men  pay  high  prices  for  inferior  articles.  Called 
on  an  old  man  who  is  a  sort  of  Calvinistic  Baptist,  of  whom  nobody  gives 
a  good  word.  Ho  was  very  civil — to  the  surprise  of  his  neighbours. 
In  the  afternoon  rode  off  on  mine  host's  pony,  with  his  neighbour's  spurs, 
for  Dhurungaun.  The  sun  being  so  very  hot  as  well  as  the  wind,  I  put  off 
starting  as  long  as  I  could.  Even  now  I  think  almost  shuddering  of  the 
heat  of  that  day,  and  the  weariness  of  that  night.  The  owner  had  fore- 
warned me  that  he  could  not  ride  his  pony ;  and,  certainly,  at  first  the 
pony  did  prefer  his  own  way,  however  this  did  not  last  long.  The  road 
was  easy  to  find  for  a  few  miles,  till  I  came  to  the  first  river,  then  I  could 
not  tell  which  way  to  take,  and  not  being  expert  in  speaking  vernaculars, 
could  not  make  out  much  from  the  natives,  especially  as  they  are  apt  to  say 
yes  to  everything.  Anyhow  I  had  thirty-six  miles  or  so  from  Julgaum  to 
go,  which  I  made  a  good  deal  more.  Till  darkness  came  on  I  coidd  canter 
along ;  afterwards  it  was  slow,  dreary  work.  At  last  I  came  to  a  village  where 
I  got  some  dirty  water  to  rinse  out  my  mouth,  for  I  dare  not  swallow  it, 
and  tried  to  ride  on  to  another,  said  to  be  only  a  little  way,  but  in  the 
dark  it  seemed  to  be  long.  The  moon  had  not  risen,  or  if  it  had  it  was 
hidden  by  the  dense  cloud  on  the  horizon.  When  at  last  I  reached  this 
village  I  felt  unable  to  ride  my  horse  the  next  stage — a  long  one.  So 
I  sent  for  the  head  man  of  the  place,  called  the  p&t^ll,  and  expired  as 
well  as  I  could  in  Hiudostani  tliat  I  wanted  a  bullock  cart,  and  would 
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leave  the  horse  there.  I  offered  two  shillings  for  it  to  take  me  to 
Dhurungaum  (I  think  twelve  miles  off)  and  they  wanted  four  shillings. 
However,  the  cart  came  without  hullocks,  and  I  lay  down  in  it  to  rest, 
using  m  J  coat  for  a  pillow  till  the  hnllocks  came.  At  this  time  the  moon 
peeped  over  the  clouds.  The  cart  started  at  last,  and  we  had  such  a 
jolting  as  I  never  dreamed  of  in  England,  hut  to  which  here  one  gets 
accustomed.  J  slept  some  part  of  the  way  in  spite  of  it.  When  we 
came  to  another  village  we  changed  carts,  and  rode  on  with  fresh  bullocks, 
getting  into  Dhurungaun,  but  seeking  a  European's  house  at  which  I 
could  have  shelter.  One  was  found  at  last,  and  I  woke  up  the  owner,  who 
must  have  dreamt  of  thieves.  Happily  I  had  met  him  before,  and  so  we 
soon  knew  each  other.  It  was  now  about  thi*ee  o'clock.  Soon  I  was 
£i8t  asleep,  and  woke  about  six,  wonderfully  fresh.  After  a  couple  of  cups 
of  tea,  in  which  was  cow's  milk,  the  first  I  had  tasted  in  India,  I  went  off 

to  "  the  Palace,"  where  Mr.  T ,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  was 

staying,  and  arranged  for  service  at  eight.  Every  one  came,  even  a  sick 
lady,  who  was  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  leave  her  room  from  weakness. 
About  sixteen  present.  This  '*  Palace  "  was  built  by  General  Outram. 
The  mortar  in  it  would  cost  more  than  the  piice  asked  for  it — about  300^. 
or  400/.  It  would  make  a  first-rate  house  for  Missionaries.  A  small 
Toom  is  built  as  a  chapel,  and  really  has  an  ecclesiastical  appearance,  but 
it  would  be  very  hot ;  now  the  place  is  as  good  as  deserted  ;  we  pay  more 
rent  in  a  year  at  Bombay  than  would  suffice  to  buy  that  house. 

After  sleep  and  tiffin  at  three  o'clock,  Mr.  T lent  me  a  splendid 

pony,  and  I  started  for  Mussawud  at  five,  and  reached  it  by  eight.  I 
coidd  generally  track  the  road  with  care  ;  I  cantered  all  the  way.  In  this 
jungle  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  wild  peacock.  The  last  mile  or  so 
being  quite  dark,  and  a  river  to  cross,  two  natives  went  before  to  show  me 
the  road,  charging  nothing  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  also  asking  nothing. 
My  carpet  bag  was  to  come  on  by  a  bigari  or  coolie,  but  I  have  not  seen 
it  to  this  day.  At  Mussawud  a  letter  was  waiting  for  me,  asking  mo 
to  go  back  to  Bhosawal  and  bury  Somerson,  who  had  died,  but  it  was  too 
late.  In  India  a  man  must  be  buried  on  the  day  of  his  death,  or  if  at 
night  he  died  then  the  next  morning  he  must  be  buried.  Exactly  at 
midnight  the  goods  train  came  in,  and  I  went  on  by  it  to  Nandgaum. 
Here  I  arranged  for  service  in  the  waiting  room  at  eleven ;  we  had  a 
large  congregation  for  the  place  and  the  day;  many  Roman  Catholic 
Portuguese  attended.  I  sold  here  many  of  the  pictures  you  sent  mo — 
eighteen  I  think — at  cost  price  or  very  nearly.  By  the  passenger  train 
in  the  afternoon  I  went  on  to  .Deolilee,  the  station  for  Nassick,  of  which 
Sharanpoor,  where  Mr.  Price  is,  is  a  sort  of  suburb,  being  a  mile  beyond 
it,  and  five  miles  from  the  railway  station.  Bode  on  a  jolting  country 
cart,  but  now  being  used  to  it  I  did  not  so  much  mind.  I  noticed  when 
we  passed  some  camels ;  the  diivcr  felt  obliged  to  blindfold  one  pony  till 
they  went  past.  Found,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  all  the  clergy 
had  left  Sharanpoor ;  stayed  over  the  whole  of  next  day  examining  the 
workshops.  Orphanage,  and  such  like,  and  as  no  one  had  returned,  slept 
there  the  night  with  the  hope  that  Mr.  Price  would  come  back  in  time  for 
to  see  him.     However,  it  was  not  so,  and  I  left  on  Saturday  morning 
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without  doing  what  I  had  gone  to  do^  and  which  is  not  done  yet.  Started 
off  in  a  gharry  till  I  was  ovei-takcn  hj  the  railway  magistrate.  Captain 
Lewis,  in  his  carriage,  and  then  I  rode  with  him. 

Beached  the  station  long  before  train  time,  and  so  had  talk  with  some 
Europeans  there.  One  young  man  living  in  the  jungle,  who  happened  to 
be  there,  had  not  been  (he  said)  to  church  for  a  long  time,  and  I  was  glad 
to  have  serious  but  pleasant  talk  with  him.  He  gave  me  10«.  towards 
Egutpoora  Church.  Did  not  get  to  Egutpoora  till  it  began  to  be  hot,  and 
BO  practically  lost  the  morning. 

Bode  off  at  night  for  Kussara  (seven  miles),  for  the  usual  Sunday  ser- 
vice, Mr.  F.,  a  Grantham  mechanic  once,  lending  me  a  very  good  horse. 

On  Sunday  (the  first  after  Trinity),  had  the  usu^  services  at  Kussart 
and  Egutpoora.  Afterwards  had  tea  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Ker,  a  Sootchnuu^ 
whose  second  name  is  Buchanan,  after  the  first  chaplain  io  India ;  he  is  a 
Presbyterian,  however.  On  the  morrow.  May  dOth,  after  one  or  two  calls,  I 
started  off  for  Bombay,  where,  by  means  of  lorries  and  a  pony  to  ike 
station,  I  arrived  at  night — having  being  absent  just  forty  days,  spent 
in  almost  constant  travelling  from  place  to  place  or  house  to  house.  On 
the  Nagpore  branch  we  coUected  about  160^.  for  a  church  at  Bhosawal,  as 
I  said,  and  elsewhere  about  40^.  for  Egutpoora  Church.  Everywhere  I 
met  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  a  journey  said  to  be  almost 
perilous  seemed  to  have  darkened  my  face  and  hands,  indeed,  but  not  to 
have  impaired  my  health. 

The  above  account  is  written  from  memory,  and  amid  interruptioDS, 
with  some  feelings  of  weariness  and  fatigue.  I  lost  my  note-book  and 
various  papers,  else  I  had  given  the  distances  more  exactly. 

Amongst  other  lessons  learned  during  the  journey,  I  may  mention : — 

1.  India  herself  should  supply  both  money  and  men  more  lai^y  ftr 
divine  work. 

2.  The  Gonds  at  Chikulda  should  be  looked  after  by  the  S.  P.  6. 
at  once.  Mr.  Mulharen's  two  letters  to  me  about  them  are  veiy 
encouraging. 

3.  A  minister  should  be  at  work  in  Berar  without  delay. 

4  Evangelization  should  be  more  regarded  than  education. 

5.  The  children  of  Christians  should  be  found  a  fair  Christian  8dMK)l  to 
go  to.     Now  they  have  only  heathen  schools  with  Brahmin  masters. 

6.  More  attention  must  be  given  to  the  natives  already  baptized. 

7.  A  bishop  should  be  put  at  Nagpore  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, . 


THE  PRETENDED  INTRUSION  AT  HONOLULU. 

II. 

(From  the  New  York  Church  Journal.) 

In  our  last  issue  we  called  attention  to  the  fact — ignored  by  all  who 
have  joned  in  the  outcry  against  the  Church  Mission  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands — that  the  Puritan  system  had  proved  itself  inadequate  to  hold  the 
native  population  which^  under  remarkably  favourable  circumstances,  it  had 
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converted  to  Christianity.  Of  the  67,084,  to  which  the  population  has 
dwindled,  rather  more  than  one-third  were  Romanists  already,  and  4,580 
were  Mormons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  who  had  backslidden,  or 
paid  no  serious  attention  to  religion  at  all.  We  showed  Dr.  Anderson's 
admissions  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  delaying  the  local  organization  of  the 
Puritan  body,  and  their  reluctance  to  bring  in  a  native  ministry,  although 
he  confesses  that  ^'  The  native  ministry  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
success ;  and,  if  it  does  not  succeed,  the  doom  of  the  native  churches,  and 
of  the  nation  as  distinctively  Hawaiian,  is  sealed."  As  to  the  late  organ- 
ization of  the  Puritan  body  in  1863 — more  than  two  years  after  the 
consecration  of  the  Anglican  Bishop — Dr.  Anderson  confesses  that  in 
1848  **  was  the  time  for  commencing  in  earnest  what  is  now  being  done. 
•  ...  It  would  have  heeti  better  (as  it  now  appears)  had  this  been  done 
before  the  great  body  of  the  missionaries  were  past  the  meridian  of  life  ; 
before  adverse  sects  liad  gained  so  much  influence  on  the  Islands ;  and 
while  tlve  government  was  better  disposed  than  now  to  look  with  favour  on 
the  evangelical  interests  of  the  Islands." 

These  passages,  and  others  like  them,  are  a  partial  confession  of  failure, 
especially  when  coming  from  so  strong  a  friend  and  partisan  as  Dr. 
Anderson.  But  more ;  he  says  of  the  new  organization  of  ]  863 : — 
**  The  Hawaiian  Protestant  Community  is  now  self-governing.  Whether 
ii  will  be  en  during  J  is  a  problem  tJiat  cannot  be  solved  at  present.  The 
future  of  that  community,  however,  is  no  more  really  impenetrable  at  the 
present  moment  than  it  has  long  been.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  at 
least  we  have  rarely  seen  farther  in  our  progress  than  where  to  take  the 
next  step." 

In  other  words,  all  these  and  similar  passages  put  together  would  seem 
to  mean,  that  the  Puritan  mission  has  all  along  been  an  experiment ;  that 
its  managers  have  been  groping  in  the  dark,  in  a  business  which  they  did 
not  understand  ;  that  they  have  made  serious  errors  in  policy  which  have 
lost  them  more  than  one-third  of  their  conquests  already,  and  threaten  to 
be  eventually  fatal  to  the  whole ;  and  that  even  in  their  own  minds  they 
are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  The  need  of  fresh  infusions  of  religious 
life  in  particular,  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hichard  Armstrong, 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Wyllie, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1860,  requested  that  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  sent  out  to  labour  at  Honolulu.  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  1861,  said  that  such  a  clergyman  **  who  would  co-operate  with  the 
Christian  ministers  already  there  in  promoting  the  moral  and  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  community,  would  prove  a  real  blessing."  Dr.  Anderson 
himself,  in  1858  or  1859,  advised  one  of  our  American  Bishops  to  send  an 
evangelical  presbyter  of  our  Church  to  those  Islands,  believing  that  such  a 
man  would  "  strengthen  the  influence  of  religion."  And  at  even  an 
earlier  date,  he  suggested  to  "a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church"  that  it  might  prove  a  useful  stimulus  to  the  religious  spirit  on 
those  Islands,  were  his  Church  to  "  send  a  good  man  to  Honolulu.''  And 
all  this  was  done  *^ as  the  Islands  had  been  Christianized"  All  this 
clearly  and  evidently  means,  that  though  the  Puritan  body  had  everything 
to  themselves  at  that  tune  (except  as  to  the  Eomanists  and  perhaps  the 
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Mormons),  they  were  conscious  that  there  was  something  wanting.  They 
needed  something  to  "  co-operate,"  something  to  "  strengthen,"  something 
that  might  prove  to  he  "a  useful  stimulus  to  the  religious  spirit  on  those 
Islands  :"  and  what  could  that  somctiiing  he  ?  ''  As  the  Islands  Ihod  Uea 
Christianized^^  what  could  they  need,  now,  except  that  same  yariety  of 
sects  which  had  proved  (on  Dissenting  principles)  so  great  a  benefit  to  the 
rest  of  the  religious  world  ?  And  so  they  request  the  sending  of  an 
American  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  an  English  Eyangclical  clergyman, 
and  a  Methodist  minister.  The  last  was  the  first  to  be  sent ;  "  but  the 
enterprise  did  not  prove  to  he  successful."  None  of  our  clergy  had  been 
sent  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Anderson's  book.  But  after  some  delay,  a  mission 
was  sent  by  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  succeeding  much  better  than 
was  desired — and  hence  the  outcry. 

But  there  has  been  a  very  powerful  cause  of  that  success,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  said  nothing.  In  that  little  nation  of  67,000  people  there  is  a 
king,  and  of  course  he  is  a  person  of  very  great  importance.  Dr. 
Anderson  admits  that  "  Of  course  it  was  proper  for  the  king  to  connect 
himself  with  whatever  branch  of  the  visible  Church  he  might  choose:" 
and  "  of  course"  (we  suppose)  "  it  was  proper"  for  any  "  branch  of  the 
visible  Church"  to  respond  favourably  to  any  such  "choice"  on  the  part  of 
the  king.  Now,  King  Kamehameha  IV.  was  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  Englishman.  Through  Vancouver,  the  discoverer,  so  long 
ago  as  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  islands  had  requested  the  "  pro- 
tection "  of  Great  Britain.  In  forming  the  civil  system  of  government, 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  king  made  it  necessary  that  the  model  should 
rather  be  England  than  the  United  States ;  and  English  tendencies  rather 
than  American  were  thus  fostered.  As  to  Kamehameha  FV.  Dr.  Ander- 
son says  that  he  was  "  better  educated,  by  far,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, more  intelligent,  more  capable  of  ruling  well :"  and  his  preference 
for  the  Church  is  therefore  no  surprise  to  us.  Dr.  Anderson  adds: 
"  Going  from  England  to  America  in  his  foreign  travels,  he  unhappily 
imbibed  an  anti- American  prejudice,  which  became  more  apparent  aitcr 
the  arrival  of  the  English  mission."  In  Mr.  Wyllie's  first  letter  request- 
ing an  English  clergyman  to  be  sent,  and  enclosing  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Armstrong  "  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  in  this  capital  (Hono- 
lulu) of  an  Episcopal  Church,"  he  says : — "  Their  Majesties  the  king  and 
queen  prefer  that  form  of  worahip,  and  were  married  according  to  the 
ritos  of  tlie  English  Episcopal  Church."  And  he  goes  on  to  give  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  intelligent  wisdom  of  the  king  : — "  The  king  himself, 
taking  all  the  interest  in  the  education,  moi-als,  and  religion  of  his  people 
which  becomes  him  as  a  sovereign,  believes  that  an  Episcopal  Churdi 
here,  besides  supplying  a  want  long  felt  by  many  British  and  American 
families,  would  operate  beneficially  in  narrowing  th^  existing  broad 
antagonism  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Catholic  creeds,  and  thereby  promote 
that  brotherly  feeling  between  the  clergy  of  both  that  so  well  becomes  the 
followers  of  the  same  Ix)rd."  Dr.  Anderson  further  informs  us  that  the 
English  Bishop  "  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  late  king,  whose 
youthful  devotion  to  his  interests  soon  became  manifest  to  the  people:'* 
and  that  his  '^  zeal "  .  .  .  "  has  not  been  without  influence  among  the 
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higher  oflScers  of  the  government,"  all  the  cabinet  ministers  (except  one^ 
who  is  a  Komanist)  having  connected  themselves  with  the  English 
Church,  together  with  the  Governor  of  Oahu  and  the  Governor  of  Maui ; 
and  the  present  king  having  retained  Bishop  Staley  as  his  chaplain,  and 
made  him  a  member  of  his  Privy  Council. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  English  Church  sent  no  missionary  until  re- 
peatedly requested  so  to  do  both  by  the  representatives  of  the  Puiitan 
body  and  by  the  king, — both  the  religious  and  civil  power  on  the  Islands 
themselves  ;  that  the  request  was  complied  with,  and  that  the  persons  sent 
have  been  most  cordially  received,  and  have  made  a  most  successful  be- 
ginning. We  could  add  many  details  as  to  the  extraordinary  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  late  king,  who  translated  the  Prayer-book  with  his  own 
royal  hand,  and  laboured  unremittingly  down  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  mission ;  but  we  forbear,  preferring  to  con- 
fine ourselves  solely  to  the  admissions  of  Dr.  Anderson  himself. 

Wliat,  then,  is  the  ground  of  complaint  ?  It  is  simply  this ;  that  the 
Puritan  party  wanted  only  ane  presbyter  to  be  sent,  who  should  be  a 
Low-Churchman,  and  should  fraternize  entirely  with  them:  whereas  a 
Bishop  and  several  clergymen  were  sent,  who  were  all  High-Churchmen, 
and  do  not  fraternize  with  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  in  Hono- 
lulu any  more  than  they  would  in  London.  That  is  the  whole  ground  of 
complaint.  This  claiming  of  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  Church  of  England 
as  to  the  number  and  rank  of  the  persons  who  should  be  sent,  and  even  as 
to  the  shade  of  their  theological  opinions, — the  presuming  to  make  it  a 
condition  that  no  Church  clergyman  should  be  sent  who  would  not  leave 
his  Church  principles  behind  him, — is  such  a  singular  specimen  of  imper- 
tinence that  it  needs  no  other  answer  beyond  the  setting  forth  what  is  its 
true  nature.  But  we  can  easily  go  further,  and  show  that  if  there  has 
been  any  breach  of  courtesy  or  good  faith  it  has  been  upon  the  otJier  side  ; 
as  will  be  evident  from  a  few  facts,  which  prove  that  the  Puritan  party 
and  the  king  were  at  cross  purposes  from  the  first. 

!Mt.  Wyllie's  earliest  letter  on  the  subject  (already  quoted)  shows  that 
the  king  desired  "  an  Episcopal  Church''  in  his  islands,  which  should  be 
powerful  enough  to  "  operate  beneficially  in  narrowing  the  existing  broad 
antagonism  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Catholic  creeds,  and  thereby  promote 
that  brotherly  feeling  between  the  clergy  of  hcAh  Umt  so  well  becomes  the 
followers  of  the  same  Lord."  Now,  as  the  Eomanists  had  a  Bishop, 
eighteen  European  missionaries,  ten  nuns,  <&c.  and  one-third  of  the  total 
population,  while  the  Puritans  had  about  another  third  of  the  total  popu- 
lation as  members  of  their  Communion,  with  many  ministers :  it  is 
manifest  that  one  solitary  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  could  never 
accomplish  the  great  object  of  the  king's  desire.  Moreover,  it  is  evident 
that  the  king  desired  something  that  should  be  equally  connected  with,  and 
equally  remote  from,  both  the  Puritan  and  Papal  parties,  for  otherwise  it 
could  never  narrow  the  existing  broad  antagonism  betwixt  the  two  :  while 
the  Puritan  party  wanted  to  divert  the  effort  so  that  it  should  result  in  one 
liow -Churchman  who  should  fraternize  wholly  with  them,  and  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Papal  party.  This  would  have  rendered  the 
Church  mission  (on  which  the  king  was  bent)  as  total  a  failure  as  the 
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Methodist  mission  bad  been :  and  this  double  failure  would  have  enhanced 
the  waning  prestige  of  the  Puritan  "  experiment."  The  grand  object  of 
the  king,  it  is  evident,  could  not  have  had  any  chance  to  be  realized, 
unless  with  a  Bishop  at  the  head  of  a  mission  conducted  on  those  thorough 
Church  principles  which  make  the  Anglican  Communion,  in  the  best 
sense,  a  via  media  between  Home  and  Protestant  dissent.  But  while  the 
Church  of  England,  when  reqxusted  (^and  not  until  t/ius  requested)  has 
thus  done  what  she  could  to  meet  the  king's  desire,  the  Puritan  party 
have  done  all  they  could  to  thwart  it.  Thej  first  inserted  such  limitatioos 
as  would  have  defeated  the  object.  When  they  found  that,  by  the  zeal  of 
the  Hawaiian  consul-general  in  London,  a  Bishop  was  likely  to  be  sent, 
they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  against  it. 
Dr.  Anderson  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  it.  He 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London  against  it.  He  tries  to  make  out  that  it 
was  720^  by  the  king's  desire  that  a  Bishop  was  sent,  when  his  own  pages 
suiHciently  prove  the  contrary.  And  every  opportunity  has  been  made  the 
most  of,  since  the  arrival  of  the  English  mission,  to  pick  quarrels  with  it, 
to  misrepresent  it,  and  to  view  in  the  most  odious  light  everything  that  is 
done,  or  left  undone,  by  the  members  of  it.  But  this  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  well-known  spirit  of  Puritanism. 


SUMMARY. 

Wk  have  to  record  two  consecrations  of  Bishops  in  the  United  States ; 
that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vail  as  Bishop  of  Kansas,  at  Muscatine,  on  Dec 
loth,  18G4,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Kemper,  Bisliop  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Bishops  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  the  Assistant  of  Ohio,  assisting ;  and  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Coxe  as  Assistant  of  Westbbn  New  York,  on  the  4th  of 
last  month. 

The  Gibraltar  Chronicle  reports  the  resumption  of  English  Services  at 
Tangier,  after  a  lapse  of  180  years.  The  Rev.  R.  Shutte  (late  of  St 
Mary's,  Exeter)  officiates  at  present  in  a  room  of  the  "  Victoria  Hotel ;" 
but  it  is  purposed  to  erect  a  church  by  subscription.  The  English  now  at 
Tangier  are  not  more  than  forty;  but  their  number  is  on  the  increase. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  already  a  chapel  there,  with  four  priests. 

The  Bishop  of  Ontario  was  recently  asked  to  consecrate  a  "  mixed " 
cemetery  at  Kingston,  but  the  **  dissenting  ministers "  of  the  place 
organized  an  opposition  which  has  proved  successful.  With  this  outcry  in 
Canada  we  may  compare  that  which  in  Scotland  followed  the  consecration 
of  a  cemetery  at  Edinburgh  soon  after  the  Church's  disestablishment  there ; 
and  we  may  contrast  the  opposite  manner  in  which  has  lately  been  received 
at  the  same  city  the  performance  of  a  like  act  by  Bishop  MorroU. 
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Society  por  pbomotixo  Christian  Knowledoe. — Tuesday,  Jan.  3, 
1865. — Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Hcsscy  in  the  chair. 

On  the  application  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hill,  Principal  of  Christchurch 
School,  Cawnpore,  India,  a  grant  of  100/.  (to  meet  1001,  from  other 
sources)  was  made  towai'ds  the  establishment  of  two  Theological  scholar- 
ships in  that  school,  in  value  five  and  four  rupees  per  month,  respectively. 
The  Government  restrict  their  bounty  to  the  secular  education  of  the 
children. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  251.  was  voted  to  the 
Bev.  P.  Tocque,  Missionary  of  Hopetown,  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  for 
church-building.  His  Mission  extends  for  forty  miles  along  a  coast 
inhabited  by  2,000  people.  Three  churches  and  a  parsonage-house  are  in 
course  of  erection.  The  people,  who  are  poor  fishermen,  have  readily 
contributed  unskilled  labour,  and  $300  had  been  collected  for  the  Mission 
in  Quebec. 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Brett,  Trinity,  Essequibo,  mentioned  the 
great  success  which  has  attended  the  circulation  of  the  Illustrated  Cards 
printed  by  the  society  in  the  Waran,  Arawak,  Acowoio,  and  Caribi  lan- 
guages. It  has  been  especially  manifested  in  drawing  to  our  Missions 
large  numbers  of  the  Waikas  and  other  cognate  branches  of  the  great 
and  wide-spread  Acouris  nation,  whose  influence  extends,  by  blood  or 
alliance,  through  more  than  seventeen  tribes  between  the  coast  and  the 
Orinoco,  and  even  towards  the  Amazon. 

A  grant  of  15/.  was  made  to  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Elder,  of  Verulam, 
Natal,  in  aid  of  the  completion  of  a  new  church  at  the  Umhlali,  eighteen 
miles  distant.  Mr.  Elder  is  the  only  clergyman  in  the  county,  extending 
about  sixty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  with  inhabitants  scattered  at  various 
distances,  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  inland.  He  is  responsible  for  services 
in  six  places;  and  has  been  requested  by  the  Metropolitan  to  go  and 
minister  to  the  people  in  the  church  at  Umhlali  once  a  quarter,  until  a 
clergyman  can  be  obtained  for  that  division  of  the  county.  In  Mr.  Elder's 
absence  the  Church  service  has  been  conducted  by  the  resident  magistrate, 
C.  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  who  has  presented  a  silver  Communion  servioew 


Society  for  the  Propagation  op  the  Gospel. —  The  Bishop  of 
Xiondon  presided  at  the  Monthly  General  Meeting  on  January  20th.  The 
Bishop  of  Huron  was  present,  and  the  attendance  of  members  was  very 
nnmero'us.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Kempe  presented  the  Treasurer's  report, 
showing  for  1864  an  increase  of  about  5,000^.  in  subscriptions  and 
eollections,  and  7,000^.  in  legacies  over  the  receipts  for  1863.  It  was 
announced  that  the  retiring  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  (By- 
Law  V.)  were,  John  Walter,  Esq.  M.P. ;  Sir  Henry  Young ;  Rev.  C.  W. 
Forse ;  and  C.  J.  Bunyon,  Esq.  The  Standing  Committee  proposed  the 
BeT.  A.  Mozlcy  ;  J.  E.  Gorst,  Esq.  ;  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon ;  and  Rev. 
James  Moorhouse  for  election  to  fill  the  vacancies.  The  Hon.  H.  Walpolo 
and  John  Boodle,  Esq.  were  also  proposed  by  members.  A  resolution, 
ezpressbg  the  grateful  sense  entertained  by  the  Society  of  the  valuable 
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services  rendered  bj  the  late  J.  II.  Markland,  Esq.  D.C.L.  during  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years,  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  Mr.  Miurk- 
land  was  Treasurer  from  1823  to  1842,  when,  upon  his  retirement,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.  It  was  Mr. 
Markland  who  secured  the  endowment  providing  for  the  annual  sermon  at 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  the  extension  of  the  foreign 
missions  of  the  Church — the  funds  being  provided  by  Mr.  Hamsdcn; 
the  original  idea  having  emanated  from  the  Bishop  of  Barbados  whilst  on 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Markland.  A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  the  Eev.  Canon  Hawkins,  who  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  Secretaryship.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  Meeting  at  its 
rising  should  adjouiTi  till  Wednesday,  February  8th,  at  twelve  o'clock ; 
and  that  the  Standing  Committee  be  requested  to  propose  on  that  day 
''  the  name  of  one  or  more  candidates  whom  they  deem  best  fitted  to  fin 
the  office  of  Secretary."  Notice  was  given  by  a  member  to  propose  at 
the  meeting  on  February  17th,  that  the  stipend  of  Mr.  Hawkins* 
successor  "  be  at  least  500L  per  annum."  A  pension  of  100/.  for  the 
year  1865  was  granted  to  the  Eev.  J.  K.  Best,  late  Missionary^in  India, 
and  several  appointments  to  Missions  were  confirmed.  \ 

Moslem  Mission  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  h^  at 
24,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  the  10th  January ;  Baymond  Pellj,  Esq.  in 
the  chair. 

The  accounts  for  1864  were  presented.  Nearly  200/.  had  been  remitted 
for  salaries  to  four  missionary  agents  labouring  among  the  Mohammedans 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  under  direct  European  superintendence.  One  of  these 
agents  is  himself  a  convert  from  Islamism,  one  of  the  firstfhiits  of  the 
Society's  labours.  Another  is  a  native  clergyman,  of  superior  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  ability,  who  was  formerly  a  dignitary  among  the  Syro-Bomanists, 
but,  *^  after  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  Church  His- 
tories,"— as  he  himself  expresses  it, — '*  distinguished  the  lean  from  the 
£&t,  and  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  held  to  the  best." 

The  entire  home  expenses  for  the  past  year  scarcely  amount  to  8/., 
whilst  little  more  than  two  pounds  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers, 
Messrs.  Bansom,  Bouvcric,  and  Co.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.E.,  and  Messrs. 
Fuller,  Banbury,  and  Co.,  77,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  when  the  accounts 
were  made  up. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  baptism  of  three  converts,  m  addition  to  the 
baptisms  i-ecorded  in  last  year's  Beport — a  proof  that  the  recent  outbreaks 
at  Constantinople  have  failed,  as  yet,  to  arrest  the  work.  Two  of  the  men 
are  al>out  thirty  yeara  old,  and  have  borne  excellent  characters  as  Moslems* 
The  third  is  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  baptifim  had  been 
postponed,  *'  lest  opposition  should  Be  made  by  the  Sheiks  and  Imams,  oo 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  minor ;  but  as  the  young  man  longed  for  bap- 
tism, and  had  no  relation  who  could  oppose  his  open  profession  of  Cknst 
crucified,  there  seemed  no  valid  grounds  for  further  delay." 

Letters  have  been  also  received  from  Egypt,  thankfully  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  a  supply  of  New  Testaments,  granted  by  the  S.P.C.K.  A 
book  depot  has  recently  boen  opened  at  Cairo,  by  Mias  A^liatelej  (the  late 
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Archbishop's  daughter).  Tlic  European  superintendents  of  the  agents  of  the 
M.M.S.  in  Syria  and  Egypt  all  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  making  them 
report  their  labours.  Consul  Skene  vrrites :  "  The  greatest  fault  I  find  in 
Cas  (the  Eev.)  Butros  Hazaz  is  his  slowness  in  corresponding,  and  setting 
forth  his  views.  When  I  urge  him,  he  answers,  *  Do  not  let  us  boast ;  we 
will  work :  the  result  will  speak  for  us.'  "  The  following  are  Cas  Butros 
Hazaz's  own  words  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  your  time  in  writing  to  you  long  accounts,  as 
others  do.  I  will  only  write  what  is  necessary,  and  give  you  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  useful,  to  prevent  loss  of  time  on  both  sides ;  for  the  pen 
can  never  keep  pace  with  the  tongue,  and  what  is  said  in  an  hour  cannot 
be  written  in  a  day.  I  beg  tbat  you  will  forgive  me  on  tbis  score.  I  have 
Tery  often  discussions  with  many  people ;  I  sometimes  stay  with  them  till 
evening,  and  perhaps  till  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  begin  again  in  the 
morning.  How  could  I  therefore  write  accounts  of  it  to  you,  and  attend 
to  my  devotions?  I  pray  that  God  may  extend  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  darkness  of  unbelief,  and  increase  the  glory  of  His  holy  name, 
and  strengthen  our  Society,  and  be  with  it  in  all  its  actions,  and  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  happy  kingdom." 

Miss  Whateley  thus  writes : — "  I  fully  feel  that  yoiur  Society  had  a  right 
to  be  annoyed  at  your  agent  Mansoor  Shakoor's  want  of  punctuality 
about  reports.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  difficulty  in  bringing  even 
truly  conscientious  and  pious  Easterns  into  proper  business  habits  as 
regards  steady  regularity  in  writing,  and  have  often  blamed  Mansoor  for 
his  remissness.  At  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  of  writing  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  imperfectly  understood,  and  which  he  has  not  time  to  cultivate  ad 
he  would  like,  is  a  greater  hindrance  than  English  people  can  easily 
understand.  A  journal  affords  temptations  to  exaggerate  and  Jill  np 
accounts ;  yet  this  danger  does  not  exist  in  your  Cairo  agent's  case,  as  he 
has  no  vanity,  and  does  not  care  to  boast  of  his  work." 

Mr.  G.  Chapman,  in  wbose  offices  the  business  of  this  Society  is  trans- 
acted, reported  to  the  meeting,  that  he  had  received  a  visit  firom  a  clergy- 
man connected  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Kiiowledgcj 
who,  having  recently  visited  Cairo,  and  taken  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Moslem  Mission  at  that  place,  stated  that  he  could  not 
resist  calling  to  give  his  unqualified  testimony  to  the  ability,  earnestness, 
and  discretion  with  wbich  Mansoor  Shakoor  carries  on  his  work  amidst 
Tery  trying  circumstances.  This  missionary  is  still  young,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  quahfy  himself  for  Orders.  His  brother,  Yoos^^of  Shakoor,  assists  him  ; 
the  salary  (80^.  per  annum)  being  paid  by  some  unknown  friend,  who, 
having  observed  and  appreciated  Mansoor's  labours,  considered  it  needful 
that  he  should  be  aided  in  them. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  devout  man,  who  for  about  two  years  had  been 
Uibouring  under  the  Eev.  Butros  Hazaz  in  the  evangelization  of  the  settled 
Bedouin  Arabs,  without  receiving  one  penny,  be  placed  among  the  paid 
agents  of  the  Society,  with  a  salary  of  30/.,  in  order  to  secure  his  entire 
scryices,  as  he  is  obliged  to  support  himself  by  trade ;  but  this  proposal 
was  not  assented  to,  in  consideration  of  the  low  state  of  the  funds.  In 
1863,  Consul  Skene  thus  wrote  of  this  man : — ''  Manook  is  a  valuable 
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man.  His  trade  13  not  prosperous,  but  I  think  this  is  owing  to  his  neg- 
lecting it.  He  sincerely  seeks  to  serve  Christ,  and  thinks  of  little  else. 
He  has  excellent  abilities,  and  great  energy  and  self-sacrifice.  He  has 
yery  much  curtailed  his  little  trade,  in  order  to  give  abnoet  his  whole  time 
to  our  work." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a  young  Syrian,  in  English,  contains 
another  offer  of  help  in  this  work,  which  the  Council^  from  the  lack  of 
means,  were  sorrowfully  compelled  to  decline : — 

;  *'  Aleppo,  April  16,  186i. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  consider  my  words ;  and  although  it  is  a  great  boldness  to  write  to  you, 
yet  I  believe  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  notice  of  them.  ^Ij 
original  religion  was  the  Koman  Catholic.  At  fifteen  years  old,  after  having 
finished  my  education  in  the  Arabic  language,  I  left  my  father^s  family  for 
the  American  Protestant  College  at  Abeigh,  a  village  near  Beyrout,  and 
spent  there  four  years.  .  .  .  After  having  finished  my  education,  I  returned 
to  Sidon,  and  kept  there  a  school  for  about  three  years ;  and  there  I  was 
received  as  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Church,  by  Mr.  Eddy,  an  American 
missionar3%  During  all  the  time  I  spent  in  my  native  town,  I  was  employed 
by  the  American  missionaries ;  and  my  special  work  was  to  teach  in  the 
school,  and  to  have  a  Bible-class  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  to  conduct 
the  service  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister.  At  twenty-two  years  old,  I 
left  my  employment  with  the  American  missionaries,  and  came  here  to 
study  medicine  with  Dr.  Wortabet  ...  I  have,  besides,  been  engaged  by 
him  as  a  teacher  of  the  Protestant  school  here,  under  his  charge.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Episcopal  Church  here,  Cas  Butros  Hazaz  received  me  as 
a  member  of  his  Church.  Now,  as  I  wish  to  leave  my  employment  with 
Dr.  Wortabet,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  whether  you  can  get  me 
some  employment  under  your  care. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

Faddul  Ljeflufy/' 

In  a  second  letter,  in  September  last,  Faddul  Leflufy  again  urged  his 
request  to  be  employed  assistant  to  Cas  Butros  Hazaz,  though  aware  that 
his  obtaining  it  would  involve  to  him  pecuniary  loss.  Dr.  M^'ortabet^  who 
is  of  the  Scotch  United  Presbyterian  Kirk,  would  place  no  obstacle  in 
tlie  way. 

Letters  have  also  boen  received  from  the  Rev.  H.W.  Shackwell,  Principal 
of  the  Church  Mimonary  College  at  Agra,  and  from  the  Rev.  A.  K.  M. 
Wilshire,  Rector  of  Claremont,  Capetown.  The  former  expresses  his 
interest  in  the  speciality  of  the  Society's  enterprise,  and  promises  aid« 
Mr.  Wilshire  states,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  and 
his  clergy,  the  condition  of  the  Moslem  population  at  the  Cape  was  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  Bishop  suggested  to  Mr.  Wilshire,  who  himself  has 
several  hundred  Mohammedan  Malays  in  his  parish,  that  he  should  appeal 
to  this  Society.  The  Council  felt  greatly  pained  to  find  themselves  unable 
at  once  to  respond  to  this  call  from  a  fresh  field ;  the  more  so  as  the  agents 
to  do  the  Churches  work  in  it  seem  in  this  instance  also  to  be  ready  at 
hand ;  very  moderate  funds  being  required  to  evangeliae  our  own  "  fellow- 
subjects  and  fellow-parishioners." 
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THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  IN  ITALY. 

*'  QuEM  Deu8  Tult  perdere,  prius  dementat,"  is  a  sentence  which  maj 
well  occur  to  onr  minds  when  wc  look  at  the  infatuated  ohstinacy  dis- 
played by  the  Court  of  Rome  in  its  recent  '*  Encyclical"  The  publi- 
cation of  that  manifesto  must  surely  have  sliaken  the  allegiance  of 
gome  of  the  more  respectable  defenders  of  the  Papal  policy,  such  as 
Montalembert ;  and,  plainly  enough,  it  has  stimulated  the  opponents 
of  TJltramontanism  to  more  determined  efforts.  The  Reform  Move- 
ment in  Italy,  in  particular,  can  no  longer  be  ignored  or  contemned ; 
and  the  strange  altemtion  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  one  of  the 
Cardinals  who  has  fled  to  Naples,  proves  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  so- 
called  "  Sacred  College*"  has  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  conciliate  the  sweUing  mass  of  disaffection  in  the  peninsula, 
which  80  long  was  the  most  obedient  part  of  the  whole  obedience  of  Rome. 
Whether  any  such  attempts  at  conciliation  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  tried  on  a  large  scale  at  the  decease  of  the  present  Pontiff 
remains  to  be  seen ;  and  it  is  equally  uncertain  whether,  if  then  tried, 
they  would  succeed.  That  in  some  minds  matters  are  probably  already 
gone  too  far  for  any  temporising  measures,  our  readers  will  be  con- 
vinced, on  perusing  the  account  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  religious  newspaper  at  Florence,  termed  the  BsamincUore,^ 

The  EmmiruUore,  after  a  year's  existence,  says  that  its  wish  has  been 
realized  of  becoming  an  intermediary  between  the  persons  who  from 

^  VBsaminatore,  Periodico  MeoBile  inteso  a  promoyere  la  coDcordia  fra  hk, 
R^igioDe  e  lo  Stato.  Firenze.   (Prezzo  d'Aaaociazione  Inghilierra) ;  un  axmo,  L.  6. 
NO.   CCXIII.  II     V 
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Lombardy  to  Sicily  foster  similar  ideas  concemiBg  Church  Beform ; 
and  its  subscribers  have  continued  to  increase  in  number.  It  states 
also  that  it  has  lately  received  communications  which  disclose  a  real 
desire  for  the  union  on  the  basis  of  primitive  Catholicity,  on  the  part 
of  *'  our  brethren  of  the  Oriental  Church,  for  so  many  ages  severed 
from  us."  Some  passages  in  an  article  by  the  editor  in  the  same 
issue  as  that  containing  this  statement^  throws  light  on  his  senti- 
ments : — 

'^  The  Divina  Commedia  is  for  me,  next  to  my  Bible  and  my  Kempis, 
my  chief  book  of  religion."  ''  We  must  examine  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  she  stands  at  present,  by  the  threefold  rule  to  which  she  herself 
asserts  her  doctrines  and  practices  to  be  conformed :  right  reason,  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  universally  received 
and  followed  in  the  Primitive  Church." 

The  Legge  Vacea,  and  much  of  the  raoant  legislation  of  the  Italian 
Parliament  respecting  Church  property,  &c.  are  freely  criticised  and  in 
great  part  disapproved  in  this  paper,  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
true  religion.  It  urges  the  assignment  of  some  of  the  funds  resulting 
from  the  suppression  of  convents  towards  improving  the  means  of 
educating  the  clergy,  whose  ignorance  is  lamented.  After  enlarging  on 
this  and  other  excellent  suggestions,  a  writer  in  tho  EsaminaUm 
concludes  : — 

*'  Two  other  points  we  deem  necessaiy  to  gain.  Let  the  voice  of 
the  laity  be  heard  again,  and  especially  in  the  selection  of  the  parish 
priests.  Of  lay  participation  in  the  election  of  pastors,  the  primitive 
custom,  traces  still  remain  in  Yenetia  and  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and  a 
little  while  ago,  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  the  people  of  a  parish 
elected  a  successor  to  a  priest  who,  having  been  declared  unworthy, 
had  been  expelled.  Our  Italian  brethren  of  the  Canton  of  Tidno  have 
recently  restored  the  custom  of  popular  election  of  the  cleigy  in  all  tl^eir 
parishes.  Let  us  then  strive  to  gain  this,  the  Bishops  being  on  theiyside 
secured  in  their  right  of  approving  the  functionaries  thus  elected.  Let 
also  the  election  of  the  Bishops  by  the  clergy  and  people  be  revived ;  let 
the  Metropolitans  confirm,  as  was  the  custom  at  first,  their  eufiagaos ; 
let  the  Provincial  Synods,  as  of  yore,  confirm  the  Metropolitans ;  and 
very  soon  would  be  seen  returned  concord  bet^veen  ecclesiastics  and 
laity — between  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy." 

A  postscript  to  the  above  counsels  adds : — 

<<  We  have  just  heard  the  rumour  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Rome  has  urged  the  Pope  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  Italy  without  regard- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  Government — an  invasion  equaUj  of  the 
rights  of  tho  State  and  the  Church.     We  cannot  believe  that  the  Cooit 
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of  Eome  would  be  so  mad  as  to  do  this  ;  "but  if  so,  our  Government  will 
undoubtedly  act  with  energy,  and  reclaim  the  ancient  prerogative  inhe- 
rent in  the  Italian  Crown  of  nominating  the  Prelates  of  the  realm,  and 
having  them  confirmed  ;  the  Bishops  by  their  respective  Metropolitans, 
and  the  Archbishops  by  Provincial  Synods,  and  of  having  them  conse- 
crated without  the  Pontifical  Bulls." 

Another  article  asks  : — "  How  can  we  regard  the  Episcopate  as  the 
full  representative  of  the  Church,  while  the  faithful  have  for  the  most 
port  lost  all  voice  in  the  election  of  their  Bishops  ? ,  .  .  Not  long  since, 
a  good  Irish  priest  passing  through  our  city  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
deplored  to  us  the  changed  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  despotism 
wliich  ever  increasingly  encroaches.  *  In  Ireland,*  he  said,  *  the  Pope 
has  abolished  the  last  vestige  of  our  ancient  privileges  in  the  selection 
of  our  Bishops.  When  one  of  our  sees  was  vacant,  the  clergy  till 
lately  retained  the  right  of  choosing  three  from  among  them,  whom 
they  respectfully  proposed  to  Rome,  accompanying  the  names  with 
the  appellatives,  DignuSy  ZH^iiar,  Dignimmus.  The  Pope  usually  con- 
finned  the  ZHgnissimuSy  but  always  one  out  of  the  three.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  right  is  taken  away  from  us,  and  Rome  nominates  our 
Bishops  directly,  without  in  any  way  consulting  the  clergy.  If  these 
Bishops  are  well  calculated  to  be  representatives  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Court  of  Rome,  to  be  the  echo  to  the  voice  from  the  Vatican,  they 
cannot  represent  their  clerical  and  lay  brethren.'  .  .  .  Unless  a  return  is 
made,  and  that  soon,  to  the  order  of  the  Primitive  Church,  we  run 
the  risk  of  hearing  pronounced  by  the  Pope  the  formula.  La  Chiesa 
9on  10  /  as  in  fact  he  might  already  say  with  his  temporal  brother 
autocrats,  Lo  State  son  {o^ 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  a  paper  on  the  right  of  the  people  to 
the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  : — 

**The  Italians  are  Catholics,  but  they  admit  that  corruption  has 
entered  the  Church.  The  doom  of  Belshazzar  awaits  the  Papa-R6 
unless  he  quickly  casts  aside  his  lust  for  temporal  grandeur.  But  yet 
a  worse  evil  in  the  existing  Church  is  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  has 
practically  denied  to  Italians  the  right  of  reading  for  themselves  that 
book  which  the  Catholic  Church  owns  to  be  inspired  of  God,  and 
profitable  for  doctrine,  &c.  (2  Tim.  iii.  16).  But  it  was  not  always  so  ; 
for  a  long  while  the  Bible  was  free  to  all  to  read.  Was  it  withdrawn 
from  the  eyes  of  the  people  lest  its  light  should  put  to  flight  the  dark-* 
ness  of  superstition  and  unrighteousness  ? 

**  Cardinal  Wiseman,  speaking  in  England,  indignantly  rejects  as  a 
calumny  the  [idea]  supposition  that  his  Church  is  afraid  of  the  Bible  ; 
but  by  approving  the  custom  of  Rome  in  Italy,  and  cooperating  as  a 
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prince  of  the  Church  in  this  mode  of  procedure,  he  denies  in  practice 
your  right,  Italians.  His  colleague,  Dr.  Manning,  says  of  the  zealous 
study  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  English,  *  Verily  I  know,  and  I  rejoice 
at  it,  that  there  are  thousands  of  honest  and  good  hearts  which  believe 
and  love  the  Holy  Scriptures.  God  in  His  mercy  will  enlighten  them, 
I  am  certain,  with  a  more  perfect  faith.'  Would  he  say  as  much  to  you  1 
Kever.  See  then  that  the  voice  of  Home  is  not  the  same  'in  all 
times  and  in  all  places,'  but  she  adapts  herself  to  the  characters  and 
prejudices  of  those  upon  whom  she  wants  to  work.  Bibles  or  brigands — 
entreaties  or  tortures,  each  in  their  turn,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

'^  Eome  does,  indeed,  know  that  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  has  for  its 
legitimate  result  the  deepening  of  your  conviction  on  the  divine  truth 
of  Catholicity  j  but  she  knows  equally  well  that  your  eyes  would  at 
the  same  time  be  opened  to  all  pride,  avarice,  superstition,  and  spiritual 
slavery. 

"  Do  some  of  you  ask :  *  How  can  we  read  the  Bible  without  for- 
saking our  Church  and  becoming  Protestant  %'  I  will  tell  you.  Take 
the  blessed  volume  in  your  hand,  not  to  find  a  stone  of  stumbliDg 
against  a  priest,  not  to  discover  modes  of  evading  your  duly,  not  to 
defend  or  to  attack  this  or  that  Church  or  party,  but  simply  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  book  says.  Don't  restrict  yourselves  to  this  or  that 
version.  Study  versions  Catholic  and  non-Catholic— -compare  them, 
if  you  can.  with  the  original 

'^  There  are  reading  societies  for  newspapers  and  journals  ;  make  a 
society — of  Catholics  of  course — for  reading  together  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and,  if  possible,  set  at  its  head  a  priest  convinced  that  the  true 
undehled  religion  of  Christ  is  the  source  equally  of  individual  pe^ 
fection  and  of  national  greatness." 

Such  is  but  a  brief  specimen  of  the  interesting  and  judicious  matter 
contained  in  a  single  number  of  the  FsamincUare.  It  is  highly  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  the  circulation  of  so  valuable  a  journal  is  increas- 
ing. At  the  south  of  Italy  we  believe  the  Colonna  di  Fuoeo  has  been 
revived,  but  it  seldom  reaches  us ;  and  we  fear  that  it  has  lost  some  of 
its  ablest  contributors,  and  ceased  to  be  what  it  once  was,  the  organ  of 
conservative  Church  Reform  for  the  provinces  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

The  JSsaminatore  inserts  a  letter  on  the  "  Morality  of  Liguori,  and 
the  obligatory  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  tested  by  facts."  We  are 
shown  the  progress  of  Antichristianism  in  a  notice  of  a  book  much 
patronised  by  the  Ultra- Papists,  **  II  Papa  e  V  Eucaristia."  The  book 
contains  such  passages  as  these  :  '^  Jesus  living  in  the  Eucharist,  lives 
also  in  the  priest,  and  in  a  special  manner  in  the  Pope. . . .  God  is 
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present  among  ns  bj  virtue  of  the  EuchariBt  and  of  the  Papacy." 
Thus  goes  on  the  development  of  "  Western  Lamaism."  Well  may  the 
journal  quote  from  La  Eeligieuse : — 

*'  La  demi^re  h6r6sie,  s'il  en  reste  une,  et  celle-12i  il  faut  la  combattre, 
serait  la  substitution  de  Thomme  h,  Dieu  par  Texag^ration  des  droits 
confix  par  le  Christ  au  chef  de  son  Eglise." 

We  observe  also  a  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  existing  mode  of 
electing  the  Popes;  the  constituency  by  whom  these  chief  pastors 
obtain  their  seat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter  is  deservedly  denominated  a 
"  rotten  borough."  There  are  freely  admitted  in  the  same  pages  com- 
munications from  priests  who  praise  the  Esaminatore^  and  from  priests 
who  complain  of  it  for  Protestantizing.  These  latter  are  ably 
answered.  The  aim  of  this  journal  is  described  as  "  A  Catholic  Re- 
formation of  the  Catholic  Church." 

We  think  that  comment  on  what  we  have  brought  forward  from 
•this  Florentine  journal  is  unnecessary.  We  will  only  direct  atten- 
tion to  one  more  circumstance,  viz.  that  soon  after  the  visit  to  Milan 
which  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  made  some  months  ago,  the  following 
.appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Turin  : — 

"  The  Unith  Cattolica  of  Tlmrsday  takes  to  insulting  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  and  together  with  him,  the  whole  English  nation.  In 
the  course  of  the  tour  which  this  Bishop  is  making  in  his  vast  diocese,  he 
went  to  Milan  to  visit  the  small  congregation  of  his  countrymen  there, 
and  the  Uniict  Cattolica  asks,  with  its  wonted  sarcasm,  whether  the 
Minister  Pisanelli  had  furnished  him  with  the  Royal  consent.  This  insult- 
ing question  is  in  this  case  as  strange  as  it  is  out  of  place.  Has  any 
Bishop  ever  needed  the  Royal  consent  for  preaching  in  any  of  the  churches 
under  his  jurisdiction  ?  Do  not  the  Bishops  go  about  in  all  directions 
protesting  against  the  government  and  against  the  laws  of  the  realm  ? 
13ut  more  strange,  perhaps,  and  more  malignant  is  the  whole  tone  of  the 
article,  in  which  the  writer  is  pleased  to  abuse  the  English  government  for 
not  restoring  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  to  whom,  by  right  of  nationality,  it 
belongs.  And,  as  if  that  were  a  small  thing,  he  calls  upon  the  Milanese 
to  rise  and  expel  from  their  city  a  pseudo- bishop,  who  comes  there  to 
diffuse  schism  and  heresy.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Italian  people,  being 
80  long  accustomed  to  the  violence  and  intemperate  outbreaks  of  the 
priests,  no  longer  heeds  them,  and  that  the  silent  flock  no  longer  listens  to 
the  voice  of  the  wolf-pastor.  Otherwise  a  bloody  scene  would  have  taken 
place,  which  might  have  had  fatal  consequences.  The  Romanist  party 
cannot  appreciate  the  humility  of  that  eminent  person  who  docs  not  pass 
over  the  meanest  congregations  in  his  vast  dioeese,  though  they  may  be 
situated  in  the  most  remote  districts ;  but,  unattended  by  human  grandeur, 
goes  to  console  them  with  that  religion  of  charity  and  love,  which  is  the 
religion  of  Christ.  The  *  pseudo-bishop '  of  the  Unii^  Cattolica  is  one 
of  the  luminaries  of  that  Church  which,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  obstacles 
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presented  by  men  and  times,  knew  how  to  preserve  in  pmity  the  doctriDC 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostolical  traditions.  She  did  not  fight  for  centaries 
against  the  secular  power  of  princes,  as  did  the  Church  of  Rome,  bat 
remained  guiltless  of  persecutions  and  blood.  In  all  times  she  has  allowed 
men  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  in  form,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  She  calls  herself  the  National  Church  of 
England.  But  her  defences  have  always  been  made  with  the  sword — the 
double-edged  sword — of  the  Word  of  God  and  Beason." 


(CorresponHence,  documents,  ice. 

THE  PERSECUTION  IN  TURKEY. 

London,  February  17th,  1865. 

Sir, — Recent  accounts  from  Constantinople  represent  very  favourably  the 
course  of  action  pursued  of  late  by  the  British  Embassy  in  regard  to  the 
Missions.  The  writer  of  a  letter  dated  January  2,  says  that  now  its 
whole  influence  is  thrown  ^'  into  the  right  scale  .  .  .  the  friends  of  Turkey 
can  ask  nothing  better  than  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things.'' 
In  letters  of  a  later  date,  the  energy  of  the  British  Government,  through 
its  present  representative  there,  is  highly  commended.  In  a  private  letter 
of  January  10,  I  am  told  that  one  of  the  exiles,  after  being  threatened  for 
refusing  an  offer  made  him  in  prison  by  a  high  official,  was  afterwards 
treated  more  leniently,  and  that  this  change  of  treatment  was  ''  due  simply 
to  the  protest  of  the  Foreign  Office  against  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter."  In  another  letter  of  the  25th  January,  a  brother  Mis- 
sionary writes :  ^'  Thank  God,  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned  strongly  in 
our  favour,  and  I  think  that  we  may  have  to  rejoice  that  the  things  which 
have  befallen  us  have  turned  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the  GospeL  We 
have  now  to  see  what  effect  the  instructions  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  very 
lately  received  concerning  our  matters  will  have  on  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment I  hear  that  they  are  all  that  we  can  wish  for."  This  encouraging 
view  is  confirmed  by  what  I  received  from  a  correspondent  writing  on  the 
1st  February,  who  says,  **  I  learn  that  most  satisfactory  instructions  have  been 
sent  to  Mr.  Stuart  on  the  missionary  business."  It  must  be  confessed  that 
such  assurance  is  cheering ;  we  must  hope  that  the  energy  now  shown  by 
our  authorities  will  not  flag.  There  will  be  need  of  unceasing  watchfii]- 
ncsH  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  our  representative :  the  Turks,  I 
need  hardly  say,  are  not  to  be  trusted  ;  they  will  be  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  slackness  on  our  side.  It  is  not  enough  that  assurances  be 
given  :  it  is  requisite  to  see  that  these  assurances  are  acted  upon.  One 
example  will  serve  to  explain  my  meaning.  The  Board  of  the  Societjf/6r 
JPromoting  Christian  Knowledge  favoured  me  with  a  grant  of  books  last 
year :  they  were  sent  out  to  Constantinople  before  the  end  of  August.  A 
letter  written  thence  on  1st  February  last,  informs  me  that  all  the  books 
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and  publications  in  Turkish,  which  were  inclosed  in  the  case,  had  not  by 
thi  i  date  been  delivered  up :  the  case  itself  had  been  kept  for  several 
moQths  by  the  authorities  of  the  Custom  House,  who  refused  to  let  me 
have  any  of  its  contents  until  all  the  books  had  been  read  through.  Of 
these  books  several  were  only  English  ^hool-books ;  of  the  rest,  books 
and  tracts  (224),  156  were  copies  of  the  Turkish  version  of  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  whole  or  in  part ;  yet,  on  the  25th  July  I  had  been 
assured  by  our  Ambassador  that  the  police  authorities  made  no  objection  to 
the  circulation  of  that  work.  His  Excellency  wrote  :  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  ftt>m  the  poMce  authorities  that  there  is  nothing  to  which  they  object 
amongst  the  books  and  papers  found  in  your  room."  What  they  found 
there  were  copies  of  the  Turkish  versions  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  re^iaining  sixty-eight  tracts  consisted  of  por- 
tions of  the  Prayer-book,  &e.  and  some  copies  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin's  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  " — a  work  which  had  always  been 
admitted  without  any  objection. 

The  fact  that  these  books  have  been  so  detained  may  show  that  we  may 
not  be  content  with  mere  assurances ;  our  rightful  claims  must  be  urged 
with  perseverance. 

Although  our  Government  does  not  yet  seem  aware  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  it  has  had  during  the  half  year  which  is  past  abundant  oppor-* 
tunities  for  learning  the  truth ;  and  the  change  which  marks  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  of  late  dealt  with  the  question  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
•clearer  information  which  various  representations  have  added  to  previous 
knowledge  of  portions  of  the  subject.  The  misstatements  which  last 
summer  were  propagated,  both  at  Constantinople,  in  London,  and  elsc« 
where,  produ<5ed,  as  one  might  expect,  a  wrong  view  of  the  case.  The 
public  mind  was  prejudiced  against  the  missions,  and  the  Government 
itself  has  not  yet  been  quite  undeceived.  At  length,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Ambassador,  the  Charge  d'Affaires  received  instructions  "  to  repre- 
aent  to  the  Porte  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  expect  that  the  religious 
liberty  granted  by  the  Turkish  edicts  to  the  Gi-eek  Church  and  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  should  be  equally  enjoyed  by  the  Protestant 
Church."  Accordingly,  he  desired  me  to.  let  him  know  the  exact  points  in 
respect  to  which  the  religious  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  two  former  Churches  is 
greater  than  that  granted  to  the  Protestant  Church  ;  and,  further,  he  asked 
me  to  draw  up  a  memorandum,  after  consultation  with  my  English  and 
American  colleagues,  suggesting  such  measures  as  we  should  consider  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  object  in  view  without  creating  disturbance  among 
the  fanatical  Mussulman  population. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Stuart's  request  was,  that  I  drew  up  two  documents,  the 
one  a  **  Statement  showing  the  points  in  which  Protestant  Christians  enjoy 
less  religious  liberty  than  other  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire,"  and  the 
other,  a  **  Memorandum  respecting  measures  which  may  secure  to  Christian 
ministers  and  converts  freedom  from  molestation."  The  former  was  pre« 
aented  November  8,  after  I  had  embodied  in  it  information  with  which  other 
Missionaries,  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  had  favoured  me  ;  the  latter 
not  until  January  5  of  this  year,  after  I  had  consulted  our  diocesan,  the  Bishop 
of  GHbraltar,  and  after  the  document  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
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clergy  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  American  Miasionaries^  who  are  Independents,  could  unite  with  us  in 
our  scheme  of  measures,  or,  if  they  were  to  draw  up  with  us  a  joint 
memorandum,  would  agree  to  submit  the  document  to  our  Bishop  for  ap- 
proval. Their  mission  stands  on  a  different  footing  firom  our  Churdi 
Missions  ;  they  have  not  the  same  inmiediate  object,  nor  do  they  own  the 
same  responsibilities.  Both  the  Statement  and  the  Memorandum  have 
been  forwarded  by  the  Charg^  d' Affaires  at  Constantinople  to  Earl 
.  Bussell,  and  have,  no  doubt,  been  duly  considered.  The  former  only  has 
been  published.  The  summary  of  the  points  which  it  seta  forth  ia  the 
following : — 

'^  The  points  in  respect  to  which  the  Protestants  in  general  feel  the 
want  of  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  them  by  different  edicts  are : — 

'^  I.  The  erection  of  schools  and  places  of  worship. 

<'  2.  The  circulation  of  religious  books,  controversial  works,  &c, 

<' Those  Protestants  in  particular  who  are  converts  from  Islam  are 
without  liberty  to— 

"  1.  Defend  their  faith, 

*^  2.  Communicate  and  teach  their  faith, 

^'3.  Iteceive  Mussulman  visitors,  inquirers,  and  pupils,  in  places  of 
worship,  schools,  &>g,  ;  and  even,  in  some  oases,  to  frequent  those  schools 
themselves, 

<<  4.  Dwell  unmolested  in  their  mahalis  (parishes), 

'<  5.  Claim  civil  protection,  such  as  is  secured  to  other  oommonitiea,  and 
consequently  are  without  liberty  to 

.     '<  6.  Bury  their  dead  in  an  allotted  cemetery,  such  as  each  conmianity 
possesses." 

This  statement  of  disabilities  (actual,  not  legal),  is  foUowed  by  a  series 
'Of  ^'  Facts  illustrating  it,"  and  prefaced  by  a  preamble,  which  declares  the 
legal  status  of  the  Protestant  community  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 

**  When  in  1847  they  were  formed  into  a  separate  civil  community,  the 
native  Protestants  said : — '  We,  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
Crovemment,  who  by  a  special  firman  of  His  Majesty  Sultan  Abdool 
Medjid,  our  gracious  Sovereign,  have  been  recognUed  before  the  Sublime 
Porte  CM  a  distinct  people,  by  which  are  secured  to  us  aU  the  priMeget 
which  the  other  classes  of  the  Stdtan*s  subjects  enjoy,  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  measure,  are  unanimously  agreed,'  (izc.  '  We  take  the 
authority  granted  to  us  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Charter  of  Bights 
(Tanzimat)  given  by  him  to  his  people.' — See  Constitution  and  Bules  for 
the  Internal  Begulation  of  the  Protestant  Community  of  Turkey." 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  Turkey,  where  "  sect "  and  "  nation  "  are 
represented  by  one  word,  "  millet,"  and  where,  accordingly,  the  religions 
head  (if  of  rayah  Christians  other  than  Protestants,  the  Patriarch)  is  also 
the  civil  representative  before  the  Sublime  Porte  and  chief  magistrate  of 
Jiis  people,  the  term  ^'  Protestant "  is  become,  of  necessity,  a  civil  as  much 
as  a  religious  distinction ;  and  the  Protestant  vekeel  (representative)  has 
become  an  indispensable  medium  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the 
members  of  the  rayah  Protestant  community.  The  Sublime  Porte,  by 
.  shutting  out  of  this  community  converts  from  Islam,  either  leaves  them 
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deBtitute  of  all  civil  protection,  and  so  makes  them  outlaws,  or  forces  them 
into  the  other  Christian  bodies,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Latin.  Those 
who  remain  unattached  are  exposed  to  injury,  without  redress,  and  are 
constrained  to  violate  either  Christian  or  Mussulman  law. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  think 
fit  to  advise  the  Sultan's  Government  to  meet  this  crying  want  by  forming 
a  separate  civil  community,  consisting  of  converts  from  Islam  who  shall 
have  been  received  (by  Holy  Baptism)  into  any  Christian  community  other 
than  the  Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  or  Latin- Armenian  ?  If  all  the  Pro- 
testants in  Turkey  were  one  with  the  English  Church,  the  difficulty  of 
completing  the  proposed  arrangement  would  be  fai*  less  than,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  it  must  be.  At  any  rate  the  interests  of  humanity  as 
well  as  of  religion  demand  the  adoption  of  some  remedial  measure. 

But  that  they  may  act  heartily,  the  British  Government  ought  to  learn 
that  our  Turkish  converts  deserve  no  less  than  require  protection :  they  do 
not  deserve  to  be  treated  as  troublers  of  the  public  peace,  as  rebels  and 
felons.  The  Gt)vemment  and  the  public  being  little  aware  of  their  having 
been  so  treated,  are  scarcely  alive  to  the  danger  of  their  being  so  treated 
again ;  the  press  at  least  gives  the  public  but  little  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  truth  of  the  case.  Misrepresentations  on  the  subject  have  been  received 
bj  tlie  Times;  true  statements  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness  have  been  re- 
jected. I  replied  to  the  paragraph  on  Protestantism  in  Turkey,  which 
appeared  on  February  13tb ;  my  reply  has  not  been  published.  I  am  the 
more  thankful  to  avail  myself  of  the  help  of  a  joumd  so  widely  circulated 
among  the  friends  of  Missions  as  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 

Considering  the  difficulty  of  making  the  truth  known,  even  to  those  who 
are  in  authority,  and  to  whom  exact  information  is  of  the  first  importance, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  even  Earl  Bussell's  '^  conclusion  "  is  founded  on 
misrepresentation.     Let  me  explain  myself. 

His  Lordship's  opinion  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Missionaries  and 
the  converts  appears  to  be  unchanged. 

That  opinion  was  evidently  foiined  upon  the  assurances  conveyed  in  a 
despatch  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer's,  dated  the  18th  of  July  last :  now,  as  Sir 
Henry  never  said  or  wrote  one  word  to  any  of  us  on  the  subject  before  the 
date'  of  his  despatch,  it  is  clear  that  what  he  received  as  information  came 
to  him  from  the  Turks,  and  was  unchecked  by  any  reference  to  the  persons 
accused.  Our  Ambassador  must  have  had  his  own  reasons,  of  course,  for 
trusting  implicitly  Mahometan  evidence  and  avoiding  Christian :  and  his 
Excellency  ought  to  know  the  weight  of  the  former  quite  as  well  as  we : 
but  as  we  suffer  from  his  first  impressions  being  magnified  in  the  mind  of 
the  public,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  from  the  books  of  Mahometan 
casuistry :  the  regular  correspondent  of  the  Times,  a  Eoman  Catholic, 
may  have  heard  such  maxims  already: — 

"  It  is  unlawful  to  say  a  truth  which  might  be  injurious  to  a  believer ; 
and  it  is  lawful  and  obligatory  to  tell  a  lie  when  a  believer  can  be  saved  by 
it  from  any  loss.^ 

'  Aia  ul  Hayat,  folio  242.  (See  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Mahommedanism. 
TraditioDa,  p.  40.  By  Rev.  C.  G.  Pfander,  D.D.  Missionary  of  the  Church  Mia- 
aionary  Society.) 
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Again : — 

*'  False  vritness  on  account  of  Tahia  (religious  diasimdiation)  is  allowed, 
in  case  it  should  not  occasion  the  death  of  a  person,  and  a  false  oath  to 
remove  oppression  from  oneself,  or  from  any  other  of  the  belierers,  is 
lawful.  In  both  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  as  much  diasimulatioo 
as  possible/'  * 

His  Excellency  thus  wrote  to  Earl  Russell,  July  18th,  1864 : — 

*'  There  are  four  or  five  Mussulmans  who  have  been  conrerted  of  late 
'  years  to  Protestantism.  These  converts  have  been  going  about  preaching 
publicly  against  Mahometanism,  and  have  done  so  especiaUy,  I  understand, 
in  '  khans,'  or  inns,  where  rooms  are  let  to  travellers  and  strangers,  which 
are  consequently  resorted  to  by  the  more  fanatical  people  from  the  inte- 
rior, <&c. ;  for  some  time  past  this  sort  of  public  attack  on  their  fiuth  bj 
persons  who  have  deserted  from  it,  has  been  getting  up  a  strong  sentiment 
of  indignation  among  the  Mussulman  population  of  this  capital/' 

The  above  is  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer's  account. 

The  writer  to  the  Times  goes  beyond  Sir  H.  Ij.  Bulwcr  in  assertions, 
and  represents  "  travellers  from  the  interior  of  Turkey  "  as  the  staple  of 
the  preacher's  audience ;  whose  indignation  at  the  language  used  spread 
among  "  the  Moslems  of  the  capital  also." 

This  is  a  serious  misrepresentation.  The  writer  might  have  arranged 
his  composition  in  February,  1865,  and  he  exaggerates  what  was  written 
in  July,  1864,  as  though  what  was  then  written  in  haste,  and  without  the 
advantage  of  knowing  what  toe  had  to  say,  had  not  been  contradicted  since 
over  and  over  again.  The  Ambassador  did  not,  at  that  time,  know  that 
only  one  convert  can  be  said  in  any  sense  to  have  preached  in  any  khan  or 
"  inn  "  in  Constantinople  proper.  He  did  not  then  know  that  the  **  inn" 
in  which  that  convert  expounded  Holy  Scripture,  belonging  as  it  does  to 
the  class  called  tudjar  khans,  or  merchant  inns,  is  frequented  not  Inf 
travellers,  but  by  cotton  and  silk  merchants,  <&c.  and  their  customers;  that 
the  rooms  in  this  inn  are  billed  not  by  travellers,  but  by  these  merchants, 
who  use  them  as  store-rooms.  Thus  the  ''  inn  "  is  no  more  a  tavern  than 
Gray's  Inn  is ;  and  the  room  in  which  the  convert  (a  Deacon)  delivered 
his  expositions  and  spoke  with  inquirers,  is  no  more  public  than  are 
chambers  in  Gray's  Inn ;  and  generally  an  inquirer  coming  to  diat  room, 
(the  most  retired  in  the  whole  court,  in  the  furthest  comer  of  it,)  would  he 
much  less  noticed,  than  if  he  came  to  see  me  in  my  private  lodging. 
**  The  agitation,"  as  far  as  our  meetings  were  concerned,  originated  not 
'^  in  the  conduct  of  some  native  converts,"  but  in  the  conduct  of  some 
Jews.  The  Secretary  of  the  Persian  Ambassador,  himself  a  Jew,  says 
that  they  were  sent  on  purpose  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  our  meetbg- 
room  to  entangle  the  convert  in  his  talk.  Accordingly,  the  Jews  came 
and  contradicted  our  Turkish  Deacon ;  and  discussions  arose  in  consequence, 
not  between  him  and  Moslems,  but  between  the  Jews  and  rayah  Christians 
who  were  present ;  and  the  question  was  the  difference  between  Christianitj 
and  Judaism.  With  due  prudence,  the  Deacon  discontinued  Uiese  meetings 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possible  consequences.     The  Moslems 

1  Hag  111  Tagin,  foUo  2i0.     Id. 
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present  at  these  meetings  were  very  few ;  and  their  only  expression,  as  I 
iiave  heard,  was  that  of  gratitude  for  the  good  words  spoken. 

The  writer  to  the  Times  says,  that  '*  the  interference  of  the  police  became 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  tJiese  converts,  and  some  of  them  were 
arrested."  He  means  some  of  the  converts  whom  he  represents  as  having 
preached  publicly.  The  convert  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above  was  arrested, 
but  within  an  hour  released ;  it  has  been  said  long  ago,  that  no  one  of  the 
converts  who  were  kept  in  prison  had  ever  been  a  preacher^  or  even  a 
colporteur ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  no  one  of  them  was 
in  the  pay  of  either  of  the  English  Societies.  I^et  me  add  that  rooms  in 
**  Inns  ^  had  been  used  for  religious  meetings  by  the  American  Missionaries 
during  ttoenty-five  years,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  objection  made  by  the 
Turkish  Government  to  their  use  for  such  purposes. 

It  b  not  for  me  to  decide  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  agitation,  at- 
tinbuted  by  the  writer  to  nothing  but  the  oonduct  of  the  Missionaries  and 
their  converts.  No  doubt  many  concurrent  causes  have  for  a  long  time 
past  worked  out  this  effect. 

We  might  name  the  natural  result  of  contact  with  Western  civilization 
— tlie  diffusion  of  Christian  literature — the  desire  of  the  women  to  destroy 
the  institution  of  polygamy,  and  be  free  as  their  Frank  sisters — the  alarm 
of  the  Ulemas  at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  "  no  small  gain  " — the  forma- 
tion of  a  Young  Turkey  Club,  calling  themselves  the  Issevi-Islams,  or 
Jesus- Mahometans — the  general  idea  that  the  faithful  of  high  degree  and 
low  were  falling  away  to  Protestantism,  to  the  peril  of  the  State  Beligion 
and  so  to  the  State  and  to  the  Throne  of  the  anti-Christ  of  New  Rome, 
who  is  at  once  Sultan  and  Ka]i])h,  styling  himself  Emperor  and  Pontiff. 

There  is  another  cause  which  affects  our  converts  more  immediately. 

About  five  years  ago  a  similar  cry  was  raised  about  the  conversion  of  a 
multitude  of  Moslems  to  Protestantism.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  number 
of  converts  was  then  reported  as  in  May  last,  two  months  before  our 
troubles  began  ;  forty  thousand  were  said  to  have  fallen  away  from  Islam; 
one  of  the  converts,  the  imprisoned  and  exiled  Irnamj  was,  in  1859,  a 
disciple  of  the  leader  of  that  new  sect ;  the  leader  of  the  sect  was  then 
banished  as  a  '^  troubler  of  the  public  peace."  He  maintained  that  he  had 
lost  his  faith  in  Islam,  because  an  ancient  prophecy  foretelling  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Turks  from  Europe  1,260  years  after  Mahomet's  death  had 
not  proved  true.     His  heresy  was  treason.     He  is  still  in  exile. 

Allow  me  now  to  remark  upon  the  view  which  is  taken  by  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  in  the  Times,  respecting  the  limits  of  the  question  between 
the  Porte  and  the  Missionaries.     He  quotes  the  Ambassador  thus : — 

**  The  question,"  he  says,  "  narrows  itself  to  this.  The  Ottoman 
Government  is  willing  to  allow  all  Christians  to  exercise  their  own  religion 
quietly  as  at  home,  but  it  will  not  allow  Mahometanism  to  be  publicly 
assailed.  Its  policy  is  to  protect  all  religions,  but  not  to  aUow  persons  of 
one  religion  to  attack  those  of  another." 

But  the  words  of  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  are  these :  "  The  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  allow  Protestants  and  all  Christians  to  exercise  their 
own  religion  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  in  churches,  or  quietly  at  home, 
but  it  will  not  allow  any  attempts,  public  or  private,  to  assail  the  Mussulnran 
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religion.  It  will  allow  Mussulmans  to  become  ChristiaoSy  Imt  it  wiD  not 
allow  them,  any  more  than  it  will  other  Christians,  to  go  about  speakiDg 
publicly  against  Mahometanism.  It  says  its  policy  is  to  protect  all  rdigionB, 
and  not  to  allow  persons  of  one  religion  to  attack  another." 

Earl  Russell's  own  comments  on  the  above  passage  may  fitly  be  cited. 
His  Lordship  said,  in  his  reply  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance :  **  I  cannot,  I 
confess,  myself  understand  the  distinction  that  is  made  by  those  who  are 
■not  favourable  to  religious  liberty,  and  against  whose  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices I  have  had  sometimes  to  remonstrate.  They  say,  'We  have  no 
objection  to  persons  having  their  own  religious  convictions,  but  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  try  and  persuade  others.'  It  appears  to  me  if  a  person  has 
a  religious  conviction^  and  he  is  allowed  to  have  it,  he  acquires  with  it  the 
right  that  he  may  attend  a  place  of  worship  in  a  proper  place.  He  acquires 
also  a  right  to  tell  others  of  his  conviction,  and  in  the  abundance  of  his 
conviction  to  state  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  view.  I  do  not  under- 
etaud  a  religious  liberty  that  does  not  allow  persons  privaUly  to  asaail  the 
religion  they  think  erroneous." 

I  will  conclude  my  letter  with  referring  your  readers  to  the  remarks  oo 
what  is  included  in  the  right  of  converts  from  Islamism  to  a  free  exercise 
of  their  adopted  religion,  given  in  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  Reply  to  the 
Address  of  the  Anglican  clergy  at  Constantinople,  and  which  you  have 
reprinted  at  length  in  your  number  for  January  last  (pages  9, 10).  Beliere 
me,  <$bc.  &c. 

Chables  Georgr  Ctrtib, 

Superintending  Mimonary  S,P.G.  at  CanstantinopU. 
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[We  publish  the  following  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  not 
only  in  order  to  correct  the  misstatements  of  a  newspaper  from  which  a 
writer  in  our  pages  over-hastily  quoted,  but  also  on  account  of  the  eccle- 
siastical information  which  it  incidentally  conveys. — Ed.  C.^C.  C] 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Jan.  17,  1805. 

SiB, — By  our  last  mail  (three  weeks  ago)  I  received  the  Colonial 
Church  Chronicle  for  November,  1864,  in  which  I  observed  with  pleasure 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sweet,  on  **  Pensions  for  Missionaries."  I  feel 
deeply  grateful  for  the  sympathy  Mr.  Sweet  has  expressed  and  the  exer- 
tions he  has  used  on  behalf  of  Missionary  and  Colonial  Clergymen  in 
general,  and  perhaps  I  might  say  those  of  this  diocese  in  particular ;  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  such  a  fund  as  he  proposes  were  available.  I 
am  hardly  prepared,  however,  to  advocate  any  deduction  from  or  diversioo 
of  the  Society's  general  fund  for  that  purpose. 

My  chief  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  express  the  pain — ^I  may  add 
shame — with  which  I  read  the  paragraph  quoted  by  Mr.  Sweet  from  the 
letter  of  "  A  Town  Clergyman  "  to  the  Standard.  That  letter  I  feel  sadly 
.certain,  from  internal  evidence,  was  written  by  a  young  clergyman  (not 
then,  I  tliiuk,  in  Priest's  Orders),  the  son  of  the  Missionary  whose  services 
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and  Buffeiings  he  seta  forth  so  pathetically.  I  bear  wiUing  and  grateful 
testimony  to  his  father's  labours  and  services,  but  there  is  scarcely  another 
statement  in  his  letter  which  is  not  open  to  contradiction  or  correction. 

It  is  too  true  that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  cod  and  seal 
fishery,  we  **  hare  gone,"  or  rather  are  going  "  through  a  period  of  great 
suffering  and  destitution,"  but  it  is  hardly  right  to  speak  oi  it  as  '*  i^ost 
unparalleled." 

It  is  not  true  that ''  the  Eoman  Catholic  element  is  very  much  stronger 
than  the  Protestant,  and  quite  as  bitter  as  in  Ireland."  By  the  last 
census  the  numbers  of  Eoman  Catholics  and  of  Protestants  respectively 
were,  quam  proxime, — of  the  former  67,000  and  of  the  latter  67,000 ; 
showing  a  majority  of  10,000  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants ;  and,  except 
at  the  elections,  and  then  only  in  a  few  districts,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
bitter  or  unkind  feeling  shown,  or  entertained,  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
towards  their  Protestant  fellow-colonists. 

It  is  not  true  that  ''  provisions  are  exceedingly  dear;"  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  reason  to  be  very  thankful  that  at  this  time  of  general  poverty — 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  fish — the  price  of  the  other  necessaries 
of  life  is  not  high,  but  the  reverse. 

I  am  more  shocked  than  I  can  express  at  this  young  clergyman  pre- 
Burning  to  say  *'  we  never  hear  of  Newfoundland,  no  Archbishop  makes 
appeal  for  it ;"  when  he  ought  to  know,  and  I  conceive  must  know,  that 
no  Colonial  Diocese  has  received  more  kindly  notice,  more  generous' 
sympathy,  or  more  substantial  and  liberal  assistance. 

If  I  were  inclined  to  say,  **  Lsetus  sum  laudari  ^  laudato  vero,"  I  am 
assured  I  would  derive  no  gratification  from  this  young  man's  commenda- 
tions, particularly  as  he  has  contrived  to  give  them  an  appearance  o£ 
unreality  by  his  absurd  statements.  He  has  never  been  in  Newfoundland 
since  I  have  been  Bishop,  and  can  know  very  little  of  my  manner  of  life. 
He  would  harocj  speak  of  it  as  **  one  of  unremitting  self-denial,"  if  he 
knew  that  I  have,  personally,  every  comfort  which  an  immarried  man„ 
without  a  £unily,  need  desire ;  more,  I  can  truly  say,  than  I  either  desire 
or  deserve. 

He  takes  upon  himself  to  inform  the  public  that  '*  it  is  long  since  I  was 
in  England,  except  for  a  day  or  two  on  special  business."  The  idea  of 
a  Colonial  Bishop  going  to  England  for  a  day  or  tuKt  on  special  busi- 
ness is  manifestly  absurd,  and  I  am  sure  the  '*  Town  Clergyman "  does 
not  know  on  what  business  I  last  went,  or  whether  on  any  business  at  all. 
It  was  a  fact,  however  (which  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  mentioning 
here)  that  when  I  was  last  in  England  (five  years  ago)  I  only  remained 
there  a  fortnight,  and  was  absent  from  Newfoundland  only  one  month ; 
and  further  that,  during  the  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  bishop,. 
I  have  not  been  in  Europe,  since  I  first  came  out,  more  than  ten  months 
in  all.  And  if  this  be,  as  I  believe  it  is,  a  fair  aVerage  of  the  amount  of 
time  spent  by  Colonial  Bishops  in  England,  I  hardly  think  we  deserve 
the  censures  on  that  score  which  of  late  have  been  laid  upon  us,  not  only 
in  newspapers,  but  in  some  other  publications,  generally  supposed  to  be 
better  informed  and  more  kindly  disposed. 

The  "  Town. Clergyman  "  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  clergy  (in  New- 
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foundland)  receive  the  magnificeatiam  of  1001,  per  annum  for  deacons,  ana 
150/.  for  priests.  Originalljr,  indeed,  it  was  2001,  with  expectatioD  of 
pension.  This  was  soon  giren  up,  and  I  know  of  one/'  &c,  and  then  he 
speaks  of  his  father  and  of  his  father's  sufferings.  Sorely  ererj  person 
reading  this  woidd  naturally  conclude  that  his  father  only  receives  150/. 
per  annum^  whereas  he  receives,  and  always  has  received,  200/.  from  the 
Society.^ 

We  ton  next  informed  that  his  father  has  "  suffered  moot  serioudj, 
hoth  himself  and  his  family,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  having 
loat  four  of  his  children,"  &c.  &:c.  firom  which  we  might  infer  that  the 
c^th  of  these  children  was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  inclem^cy  of 
the  climate,  whereas  they  died  of  diphtheria !  And  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  was  their  death  accelerated,  nor  is  their  mother's  disease  ag- 
gravated, hy  the  inclemency  of  the  climate ;  for  in  respect  of  health  and 
strength  no  country  in  the  world  is  more  favoured  than  much  misrepre- 
sented Newfoundland. 

Of  the  *^  grown-up  sons,"  whom  his  fiiither,  he  says,  ^*  has  no  means  of 
starting  in  life,"  this  '<  Town  Clergyman"  is  the  second ;  and  he,  after 
residing  the  usual  time,  and  graduating  at  Oxford,  is  now  ordained,  and 
holds  a  curacy  in  ^^  Town."  The  eldest  son  Is  clerk  to  a  merchant  in 
St.  John's,  and  likely,  I  find,  if  times  improve,  to  rise  higher ;  I  believe 
he  now  is  able  to  maintain  himself.  The  third  son  is  about  to  enter  oiff 
Theological  College  in  St.  John's,  as  an  exhibitioner ;  board,  lodging,  and 
education  free.     He  is  twenty  years  of  age. 

What  the  "Town  Clergyman"  elegantly  describes  as  "a  sort  of  Clergj 
Club,"  is  known  here  as  "a  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  ima 
Orphans  of  the  Clergy."  It  has  been,  and  is,  assisted  very  liberally  by 
the  laity ;  having  been  commenced  by  two  lay  donations,  one  of  7A 
and  the  other  of  100/.  with  500/.  from  the  funds  of  the  Church  Sodetjr, 
and  is  augmented  by  yearly  collections  in  every  missil  !i ;  the  married 
clergy,  who  clioose  to  secure  the  benefit  for  their  widows  and  children,  pay 
21.  per  annum,  and  we  are  now  able  to  give  annuities  varying  frY>m  40/. 
to  50/. 

The  purpose  of  the  "  Town  Clergyman's"  letter  becomes  apparent,  I 
think,  from  its  closing  sentence.  I  forbear  to  comment  upon  his  indecent, 
unjust  reflections  on  his  brother  Clergy  in  England,  beyond  expressing 
my  deep  regret  that  they  should  have  proceeded  from  die  son  of  one  of 
the  Society's  Missionaries  in  Newfoundland. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  and  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conceal  from 
my  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Church  in  this  diocese,  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Society  to  revise  this  year  the  salaries  of  their  Missionaries, 
and  the  close  inquiries  instituted  for  that  purpose  have  alarmed  many  of 


1  The  "  Town  Clergyman  "  is  incorrect  in  saying  tbat  the  clergy  in  Newfcnrndland 
receive  from  the  S.  P.  G.  **  lOOl.  per  annum  for  deacons  and  150/.  for  priesti."  No 
clergyman  added  to  the  Society's  List,  in  this  Diocese,  since  I  have  been  Bishops 
receives  more  than  100/.  from  the  Society,  whether  priest  or  deacon,  and  three  or 
four  are  receiving  even  less.  Four  of  the  Society's  older  Missionaries  (of  whom  thifl 
young  man's  father  is  one)  still  receive  200^.  per  annum. — Ed.  N. 
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tlie  Clergy  of  this  diocese,  who  can  see  no  prospect  of  supplying  any 
reducUon.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  may  not  only  explain,  but,  in  some 
degree,  excuse,  the  pleadings  of  the  '^  Town  ClergymaD." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Epwd.  Newfoundland. 

DECAY  OF  PURITANISM  IN  AMERICA. 

Amid  the  miseries  and  distractions  of  civil  war,  important  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  changes  are  still  proceeding  in  the  United  States.  Puritanism 
aeenos  to  be  losing  the  last  remnants  of  its  old  predominance — ^becoming 
untrue  to  its  original  principles,  and  being  displaced  by  the  large  immi- 
gration of  foreign  Eomanists.  To  these  circumstances  must  be  added  the 
quiet  but  steady  advance  of  our  sister  Church,  both  in  numbers  and  in  in- 
telligent zeal. 

As  a  sample  of  tie  way  in  which  Romanism  is  displacing  Puritanism 
ia  its  strongest  holds,  may  be  adduced  the  change  in  the  populati<Mi  of 
Boston,  in  1850  the  population  of  that  city  was  137,000.  Of  these 
die  census  gave  77,000  as  Americans  with  American  parentage,  and  the 
vemaining  60,000  as  foreigners,  chiefly  Irish.  These  data  may  not  have 
been  accurate,  but  in  any  case  the  change  since  then  has  been  momentous  ; 
fat  by  the  census  of  1860,  the  American  portion  of  the  Boston  population 
is  reduced  from  77,000  to  54,000,  while  the  foreign  has  been  increased 
fit>m  60,000  to  124,000.  Thus,  even  by  1860,  less  than  one-third  of 
Boston  were  of  native  origin,  and  more  than  two-thirds  were  foreign.  A 
portion  of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  are  Scotch,  German,  and  Irish  ''  Protest- 
ants ; "  but  these  are  more  respectable  in  character  and  property  than  in 
numbers.  The  fact  remains,  that  even  five  years  ago,  at  least  three-fifidis 
of  Boston,  so  far  as  it  has  any  faith,  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  sinoe 
tlien,  the  tendencies  to  such  displacement  have  greatly  gained  in  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inheritors  of  Puritanism  are  themselves  laying 
aside  its  distinctive  features,  one  after  another.     We  do  not  refer  to  the 

eenomenon  of  New  England  Unitarianism,  which  is  now  effete,  and 
iing  its  disciples  either  to  the  Church,  or  to  a  mere  Deism.  But  what 
we  mean  will  be  found  agreeably  indicated  in  the  following  article  fron) 
the  Chicago  North-West  Churchy  entitled,  "  Stealing  the  Church:" — 

''There  are  certain  principles  which  are  supposed  to  underlie  all 
'  Churches,'  and  to  justify  their  existence.  These  principles  are  usually, 
at  the  first,  announced  with  emphasis,  and  insisted  on  as  essential.  The 
dinrch,  sect,  or  society  founds  itself  upon  them  as  foundation  truths,  as 
tiring  realities  sufficient  to  sustain  and  vindicate  its  own  separate  exist- 
ence. When  these  principles  have  passed  out  of  existence,  when  they  are 
words  only  and  dead  forms,  it  is  manifest  that  the  body  which  founded 
itself  upon  them  has  become  a  solecism  in  reason.  The  purposes  for 
wluch  the  body  organized  itself,  the  ends  it  proposed  to  attain,  the  Gospel 
it  especially  undertook  to  preach,  have  all  passed  away,  and  the  body 
stands  now  on  mere  emptiness,  exists  by  the  vU  inertias  of  pure  secta- 
nanism. 

*'  When  one  looks,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  the  sects  into 
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which  Protestant  Christianity  is  divided,  especiallj  in  oar  own  ooontry, 
have  really  at  present  no  logical  or  reasonable  excuse  for  thdr  septrate 
existence.  They  might  just  as  well  be  together,  but  for  the  mere  habU 
of  *  sectism.'  The  Baptist  body,  and  only  the  Close  Communion  branch 
of  that,  is  logically  consistent.  The  others  loudly  declare  that  they  haTC 
no  'distiDCtiTe  doctrines,  that  all  other  *  Churches '  preach  the  go^>el  as 
faithfully  as  they  do  thenisel?es,  that  the  essential  verities  of  Christianitj 
arc  held  in  one  as  fully  as  in  another  of  *  the  Evangelical  Chnrches,' . 
at  least. 

**  We  showed  some  time  ago,  about  Methodism,  that  it  had  not  one 
word  to  offer  at  the  bar  of  reason  for  its  separate  existence  ;  that  as  fiur 
as  it  holds  a  consistent  and  clear  theology,  it  holds  our  own ;  that  even  in 
matters  of  what  it,  at  least  calls  pure  outward  form,  like  government  and 
ritual,  it  parodies  the  Church  it  left.  When  we  asked,  why  not  mend  the 
rent  ?  why  not  unite  with  the  Church  which,  in  an  evil  hour  and  by  rash 
counsels,  it  deserted?  we  got  no  answer.  We  have  had  none  to  this  day 
For  manifestly  the  talk  about  *  the  fable  of  Apostolic  Suocesnoo '  is  no 
reply.  If  we  grant  that  it  is  'a  &ble,'  how  does  that  justify  the  Me- 
thodist ?  On  his  principle  our  Ministry  is  certainly  an  authorized  Ministrj, 
^  fable'  or  no  <  fable.'  He  only  claims,  after  all,  that  it  is  just  as  good  as 
his  own.  Is  that  any  objection  to  his  making  one  rent  less  in  the  xnAtj 
of  Christendom,  and  ceasing  to  be  '  carnal'  by  loudly  declaring, '  I  am  m 
Wesley?' 

**  As  the  days  pass  it  is  manifest  more  and  more  how  utterly  the  bodies 
about  us  are  losing  all  real  ground  for  their  sect  existence.  The  Metho- 
dists, as  we  showed,  have  lost  it  absolutely.  Original  Methodism  is  dead. 
When  Methodists  meet  in  pewed  churches,  name  those  churches  afier 
Saints,  have  organs  in  them,  and  paid  choirs,  and  fashionable  congrega- 
tions ;  when  their  young  women  wear  costly  jewelry,  and  their  preachen 
fashionable  hats ;  when  all  that  marked  *  the  Methodist'  of  fifty  years  ago 
is  scouted  with  ridicule,  it  is  hard  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  Societj 
which  ^as  formed  to  counteract  these  abominations,  as  its  sole  purpose. 

^'But  there  are  other  bodies  rapidly  drifting  into  the  condition  of 
Methodism.  There  is  nothing  clearer  in  history  than  the  ground  on 
which  the  great  Puritan  schism  founded  itself.  Brown,  and  the  other  '  Mar- 
Prelates,'  left  the  Church  of  England,  denouncing  a  Liturgy,  denouncing 
Saints'  Days,  condenming  her  outward  forms.  They  hated  Christmas,  ^ 
organs,  stained  glass,  and  a  cross.  On  this  ground  of  objection  thej 
based  their  schism  and  claimed  to  justify  it 

''  But  times  change,  and  men  have  changed  in  them.  Mr.  Henrj 
Ward  Beecher  wants  to  appropriate  our  Liturgy.  A  Presbyterian  Clergy- 
man has  lately  seized  and  converted  the  Prayer-book  for  the  use  of 
Presbyterianism.  Puritans  are  beginning  to  keep  Christmas.  They  are 
putting  stained  windows,  with  saints  and  angels  in  them,  in  thdr  *  Gbthic 
Churches.'  They  are  dethroning  the  regular  pumpkin  in  &vour  of  the 
cross.  They  have  long  had  organs  and  chants.  They  are  putting  up 
greens  at  Christmas,  and  gathering  flowers  at  Easter.  They  have, 
formally  thrown  away  every  principle  by  which  their  forefBUhen  thought ' 
to  justify  the  sin  of  schism. 
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"  The  motive,  of  course,  is  clear.  In  process  of  time  men  have  become 
tired  of  the  baldness  and  deadness  and  coarse  crudities  of  mere  Puritan 
formalism.  They  have  found  how  ineffectual  these  things  are  as  educa- 
tional powers.  They  have  begun  to  demand  something  better.  In  scores 
they  have  fled  to  us  to  get  what  taste,  religion,  and  education  require. 
They  come  to  us  because  we  have  the  worship  and  the  ways  their  fathers 
scouted.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  natural  enough  for  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Jones  or  the  Eev.  Dr.  Brown  to  fancy  that  if  he  could  only  give  them 
what  we  have  they  would  stay  with  him,  '  They  go  to  "  the  Episcopals  " 
for  a  Liturgy,'  he  says :  *  go  to,  let  vs  have  a  Liturgy  also.  They  go 
away  to  get  a  Christmas  Day.  Let  us  keep  Christmas,  and  they'll  stay. 
Never  mind  though  we  have  preached  against  Liturgies,  and  denounced 
Christmas  Day  as  popery  and  superstition.  We  are  famous  for  tlie  ease 
with  which  we  change,  and  the  main  point  is  to  keep  the  sect  alive,  and 
Plymouth  Church  pews  well  filled.'  So,  to  keep  Sectarianism  alive,  these 
men  kick  away  the  foundations  on  which  the  sect  stands,  and  actually 
declare  they  have  no  principle  at  all  except  that  of  keeping  the  sect  alive 
— Sectarianism  for  the  sake  of  Sectarianism. 

**Now  all  this  is  encouraging.  By  all  means  let  these  men  take 
Prayer-book,  Vestments,  Church  Year  and  all.  It  is  a  good  sign.  These 
things  are  in  demand.  It  is  not  because  they  love  them  that  they  want 
them ;  it  is  only  to  keep  their  pews  full ;  they  are  forced  to  it ;  the 
people  are  getting  sick  of  their  crudities  and  novelties ;  the  pressure  is  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  The  drift  Churchward  is  wonderful.  More  and 
more,  sectism  is  kicking  the  ladder  from  beneath  it,  declaring  it  exists  on 
no  principle,  and  for  no  purpose.  More  and  more,  men  are  seeing  that  it 
IB  pure  love  of  division  that  makes  the  division.  When  this  is  clearly  un- 
derstood, the  end  is  near  at  hand.  Meanwhile  the  more  liturgies  adopted, 
the  more  Christmas  greens  put  up,  the  more  Easter  crosses  erected,  the 
more  are  the  leaders  of  the  sects  cultivating  the  people  for  the  time  when 
they  will  leave  the  barren  pastures  of  selfwill  for  the  rich  fields  of  Catholic 
Christianity." 


THE  METEOPOLITAN  OF  CAPETOWN'S  EEPLY  TO  THE 
BISHOP  AND  SYNOD  OF  ONTARIO. 

Thb  Canadian  Cliurchman  publishes  the  following  letter  from  the  Metro- 
politan of  Capetown,  in  reply  to  the  vote  of  sympathy  adopted  by  the 
Bishop  and  Synod  of  Ontario  in  June  last : — 

Biahopscourt,  Capetown,  Nov.  9th,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sib, — May  I  request  that  you  will  convey  to  the  Bishop  and 
the  Incorporated  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Ontario  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  Besolution  unanimously  adopted  by  them.  The  position  in  which  I 
have  been  placed,  through  the  falling  away  from  tlie  faith  of  Christ  of  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  this  Province,  is  indeed  full  of  difficulty,  but  the  sympathy 
and  support  which  I  receive  from  brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
is  a  great  comfort  and  encouragement. 
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May  I  ask  that  you  will  pray  for  us  that  we  may  he  strengthened  to 
witness  truly  for  Christ,  and  uphold  the  faith  once  for  all  ddivered,  let 
whoever  will  gainsay. 

If  one  who  has  openly  taught  heresies,  greater  and  more  numerous  than 
have  over  been  proclaimed  by  any  teacher  before  him  bearing  Christ's 
commission,  were  to  be  allowed  to  resume  his  functions,  the  Church  that 
endured  him  would  itself  have  fallen  away  from  Christ.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  at  this  time  at  stoke  amongst 
us ;  and  I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  all  the  Churches  of  our  Communion 
throughout  the  world  are  concerned,  upon  the  issue  of  this  case  will 
depend,  whether  the  right  and  the  power  which  they  claim,  in  common 
with  other  religious  bodies,  of  expelling  grievous  heresies  from  their 
bosom,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  theirs,  or  whether  they  shall  alone  be  de- 
prived of  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberties. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  Faith ^ 

Your  &ithful  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

R.  Capetown. 
Kcv.  T.  A.  Pamell,  Clerical  Secretary, 
Synod  of  Ontario. 
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Under  the  heading, "  Suum  Cuique  Nomen,"  the  Georgetown  MordMjf 
Church  News  writes  as  follows.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  argument  applies 
to  the  whole  family  of  our  Colonial  Churches  everywhere : — 

The  first  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Capetown  started  with  a  Declaraivon 
of  Principles  J  which  began  thus : — "  We,  the  Church  of  the  Diocese  of 
Capetown,  in  Synod  assembled,  in  union  and  full  communion  with  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  do  declare,"  <^.  inc.  And  the 
same  form  was  then  also  adopted  to  be  the  test  of  Church-membership 
applicable  to  non -communicants,  under  the  head  of  the  Constitution  of 
Synod,  At  the  second  Synod,  held  in  February,  1861,  this  DeclaratioD 
of  Principles,  together  with  the  Declaration  of  Church-membership,  again 
came  under  discussion ;  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  consult  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  on  both  points.  Convocation  referred 
the  question  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  which  reported  in  the 
following  June ;  and  although,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Liondon,  the 
debate  on  the  report  was,  perhaps,  wisely  postponed,  the  report  itself, 
pending  more  authoritative  guidance,  is  provisionally  of  no  smtdl  yalue  to 
us :  it  is  faithfully  embodied  in  the  ninth  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Bishops 
assembled  in  Synod  at  Bishopscourt  on  the  15th  of  last  December,  viz. 
"  That  the  title  recommended  by  the  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  as  designating  the  true  position  of  the 
Church  of  this  province — *  The  Church  of  South  Africa,  in  union  and 
full  comm union X with  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland' — be 
adopted  as  its  full  and  proper  title,  subject  to  any  decision  that  may  be 
come  to  by  the  united  action  of  the  English  and  Colonial  Churches."    The 
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ly  alteration  recommended  by  the  committee  was  the  mention  of  South 
frica ;  and  this  we  regard  as  an  improvement. 

The  rationale  of  this  title  nas  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  on  other 
caaions;  that  hardly  anything  remains  to  be  said  on  that  side  of  the 
bject  If  the  English  Church  in  the  colonies  were^  in  fact,  legally  united 
thy  and  formed  a  part  of,  the  Mother  Church,  then,  manifestly,  the 
propriate  designation  of  the  Established  Church  of  the  Empire  would  be 
9  United  Church  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies ;  and  the  full 
propriate  title  of  any  one  particular  Colonial  Church  would  be  the  United 
lurch  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  in  Canada,  or  in  Australia, 

elsewhere.  Indeed  the  title,  The  United  Church  of  England,  Ireland, 
d  the  Colonies,  is  even  now  occasionally,  and,  very  naturally,  used  in 
igland  by  persons  who  themselves  attach  no  lawyer-like  precision  to  the 
rase,  and  who  intend  by  it  no  more  than  is  undeniably  true.  If  the 
Gonial  Churches  were  portions  of  one  established  Church,  the  phrase, 
udcs  being  natural,  would  also  be  strictly  correct.  As  Englishmen  in 
Igland  seldom  speak  but  of  the  Church  of  England;  as  Irishmen  in 
sland,  and  out  of  it  too,  are  proud  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
aid  never  use  so  awkward  a  designation  as  the  United  Church  of 
Igland  and  Ireland  in  Ireland  in  room  of  the  far  better  one  to  which 
3j  arc  accustomed :  and  yet  as  both  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  know 
II  that  the  complete  title  of  their  respective  Churches  is  that  which 
presses  the  union  of  the  two ;  so,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Churches  of 
Igland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies  being  legally  united,  Australian 
lurchmen  would  then  speak  naturally  and  correctly  of  the  Established 
iiirch  of  Australia,  Canadian  Churchmen  of  the  Established  Church  of 
nada,  and  so  on,  although  they  would  be  aware,  in  doing  so,  that  not 
3  of  these  Churches  really  formed  an  independent  establishment,  but  that 
). legalized  union  enfolded  them  all.  The  truth,  however,  has  long  been 
jexkt  to  thoughtful  minds,  that  the  colonial  offshoots  of  the  English 
urch  were  not  Established  Churches,  and  never  would  be.  And  we 
lid  not  say  that  we  were  what  we  knew  we  were  not.  But  this  was  only 
f  the  case.  The  perpetually  recurring  question  has  been.  What  is  our 
aal  position,  and  how  shall  we  bast  describe  it  ?  The  rationale  of  the 
a  claimed  by  the  Synod  of  1857,  substantially  afErmed  by  the  com- 
ttee  of  Convocation,  and  again  asserted  by  the  Bishops  last  December,  is 
iply  this  ; — it  is  a  perfectly  honest  attempt  to  combine  two  ideas,  on  the 
)  hand,  the  idea  of  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  planted  in  a  remote 
onial  possession,  and  possessing  a  distinct  corporate  existence  among 
>  Tarious  religious  organizations  in  the  same  country ;  and,  on  the  other 
id,  the  idea  of  the  most  intimate  union  possible  with  the  United  Church 
England  and  Ireland  short  of  claiming  to  be  **  established  '^  along  with 

and  it  is,  moreover,  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  mischievous  solecism  against 
ich  the  ninth  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
itest,  that  of  designating  the  Church  of  any  given  country  by  the  name, 
;  of  that  country,  but  of  the  country  whence  it  was  derived,  and  as  if  the 
ired  Church  must  for  ever  remain  a  mere  sojourner  in  a  strange  land ;  a 
scism  which,  if  it  were  consistently  applied,  would  only  fail  to  square 
h  some  of  the  most  inadmissible  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Bomc, 
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inasmuch  as  it  would  reduce  every  Church  on  earth,  the  Church  of  Home 
included,  to  submit  to  be  styled  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jemaalem. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  in  no  way  edifying,  to  recount  half  the  objec- 
tions— some  of  them  certainly  honest  ones — that  have  been  made  to  the 
designation  which  the  Church  of  this  province  has  claimed.  Oar  nudn 
purpose  now  is  to  point  out  that  since  1857  an  irresistible  light  has  beea 
poured  upon  our  position  as  Churchmen  in  this  colony  by  l^al  decisiou 
which  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay.  Whereas,  some  few  years  ago,  some 
doubted,  now  none  can  doubt  but  that  we  are  not  the  United  Church  d 
England  and  Ireland  in  South  Africa.  The  local  Parliament  itself  is  not 
competent  to  confer  that  title  upon  us,  even  if  it  would ;  still  less  can  we 
confer  it  upon  ourselves.  Henceforth  we  have  either  no  defined  corponte 
existence  in  this  country,  or  we  must  create  it  for  ourselves  by  mutuil 
compact  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Mother  Chordi,  m 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  our  circumstances.  There  is  but  one  oonflis- 
tent  course  open  to  us  in  practice.  If  we  take  that  course,  the  dcsignatioi 
already  chosen  will  fitly  describe  us.  For  every  inference  that  any  mia 
may  draw  from  what  we  do,  we  are  not  responsible.  And,  in  particular, 
if  people  choose  to  say  that  the  tenn  '<  in  union  and  full  communion  witk 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  "  means  separation  from  thit 
Churcli,  wo  can  only  keep  our  tem|)er,  and  await  the  wider  spread  d 
education,  and  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  candour. 


BISHOP  CLAUGHTON'S  PRIMARY  CHARGE  IN  CEYLON. 

The  Bishop  of  Colombo's  recent  Charge,  of  which  we  gave  an  abstract  in 
our  October  number  of  last  year,  has  been  printed  in  the  Kandy  Misnonarf 
Gleaner,  from  whence  we  take  the  following  extracts : — 

"  \N'ith  regard  to  the  particular  regulations  of  the  Diocese,  on  sodi 
points  as  do  not  involve  any  infraction  of  the  principles  marked  out  for  us  bj 
the  Parent  Church,  it  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that,  assuming  there 
is  no  local  law  to  the  contrary,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd 
may  lay  down  in  Synod  rules  for  their  guidance,  but  that  such  rules  are 
binding  only  on  those  who  expressly,  or  by  implication,  have  assented  to 
them. 

Questions,  however,  of  a  more  important  character,  whilst  they  wouU 
not  lie  within  the  powers  of  such  a  Synod  as  I  have  named,  would  properlj 
belong  to  an  assembly  of  another  kind ;  viz.  a  Synod  of  the  Province* 
answering  in  charactcT  to  the  English  Houses  of  Convocation,  of  whiA 
each  Province  has  its  own.  Such  an  assembly  would  consist  of  the  bisbopi 
of  the  several  dioceses,  and  clergy  (and  I  would  add  laity),  sufficient  to 
represent  each,  sitting  either  together  or  separately,  as  might  be  hereafter 
determined :  and  if  not  forbidden  by  law  to  assemble,  they  would  be  com- 
petent to  lay  down  a  body  of  Canons  or  regulations  for  the  several  Churches, 
and  these,  if  submitte<l  through  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Crown,  aod 
sanctioned   by  that  authority,  would  be  ecclesiastical  rules  binding  tf 
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Muions  on  the  clergj  of  the  whole  province.  Even  these  however  would 
lot  necessarilj  involve  important  questions  of  principle  or  of  doctrine." 

The  Bishop  instances  as  such  matters  the  determining  the  Canonical 
lotirs  fur  marriage,  and  the  acceptance  or  not  of  an  alteration,  if  effected 
lere,  in  the  Twenty-ninth  of  the  English  Canons.     He  proceeds — 

''  I  am  aware  that,  at  no  distant  period,  it  would  have  heen  regarded 
luspicious  to  propose  anything  that  seemed  to  resemhle  legislation  or  even 
leliberation  on  ecclesiastical  matters  hj  the  clergy  themselves.  To  suppose 
hem  incapable  of  such  action  was  the  received  doctrine  with  the  majority, 
iBBumed  with  arrogance,  and  argued  upon  with  unfairness,  by  those  who 
ifoold  have  been  afraid  to  deny  to  any  other  body  of  men  of  inferior  quali- 
ieations  the  capacity  for  the  most  important  functions.  With  difficulty, 
step  by  step,  the  ground  was  won  by  them  ;  first  their  right  in  law — soon 
jven  their  fitness  and  ability  to  exercise  it — were  acknowledged.  And, 
ilthough  anything  approaching  to  positive  action  is  still  viewed  with 
jealousy,  and  their  deliberations  measured  almost  by  hours,  yet  I  will  ask 
foa  to  note  the  effect  even  of  such  limited  and  gradual  re-assumption  of 
the  Ohmch's  undoubted  and  constitutional  right  of  deliberation.     It  has 

EBvented  the  occupation  of  their  functions  by  the  Lay  Parliament.  You 
¥e  heard  much  of  the  late  attempts  to  alter  the  Prayer-book ;  ^  attempts 
irhich,  if  honestly  made  by  some  in  the  interests  of  truth,  are  notoriously 
pressed  by  others  who  make  no  secret  of  their  wish  to  revolutionize  the 
Dhurch*s  system  both  of  worship  and  doctrine.  Yet,  as  the  Metropolitan 
irell  observed  in  his  excellent  Charge,  they  arc  in  themselves  quite  capable 
>f  a  right  direction,  and  deserving  of  a  fair  consideration.  The  thought 
lowever  may  occur  to  some  of  you,  as  I  confess  it  did  to  myself,  on  hearing 
ny  Right  Rev.  Brother's  remarks,  with  which  in  principle  I  agreed.  Is  it 
cnown  why  the  Clergy  in  England  with  such  unanimity  decline  to  take 
iieee  proposals  into  consideration  ?  Is  it,  as  some  are  inclined  to  suppose. 
Here  bigotry  on  their  part,  or  obstinate  adherence  to  existing  forms  of 
irords?  I  answer  for  them  unhesitatingly.  It  is  neither.  But  that, 
wenpying  as  they  do  an  impi-egnable,  if  only  a  defensive,  position,  they 
ire  not  inclined  to  leave  it  for  a  certain  risk,  and,  at  best,  a  doubtful 
idvantage.  True,  we  might  by  some  slight  change  improve  even  our 
szeellent  Liturgy,  but  could  we  be  sure  that  the  change  would  be  left  in  our 
\wa  hands  to  effect  ?  Would  the  Lay  Parliament  consent  to  not  interfere, 
fhilst  Convocation  first  reformed  itself  to  ensure  a  better  representation, 
md  next  remodelled  the  Forms  of  Prayer  agreed  upon  both  by  the  Lay 
uid  Ecclesiastical  Synod  of  our  forefathers?  Would  they  even  tacitly 
eftve  it  to  such  of  their  own  body  as  were  avowed  members  of  the  Church 
O  carry  out  their  part  (and  I  quite  allow  them  a  part)  in  so  delicate  and 
K>  important  a  transaction  ?  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  negative  advantage  I 
im  claiming  for  the  English  Clergy ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  am  sure  they 
ihould  not  hastily  (perhaps  cannot  honestly  or  safely)  consent  to  resign, 
i^iecially  until  a  much  stronger  and  clearer  case   is  made  out  by  the 

1  **  The  constitutional  and  legal  process,  if  an  alteration  in  the  Prayer- 
i>ook  were  contemplated,  would  be,  Ist,  an  act  of  Conyocation,  with  the  sanction 
if  the  Crown  upon  their  proceed)  ugs,  and  2d,  this  submitted  to  Parliament  and 
{olng  ihnmgh  its  usual  forms  before  it  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.*' 
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advocates  of  alteration.  And  here,  remember,  a  new  reason  for  caution  bas 
arisen  even  since  the  wish  for  change  first  made  it«elf  felt.  The  avowed 
advocates  of  a  radical  change  have  spoken,  and  is  their  plea  one  likely  to 
encourage  men  of  common  caution  to  believe  the  present  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  entertaining  the  question  ?  Take  the  simpleat  alteratton 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Prayer-book — the  Table  of  Lessons.  Is  it  not 
to  be  feared  that  something  beyond  re-arrangement  might  be  mooted, 
when  it  is  maintained  that  the  Bible  is  not  Sie  Word  of  Ghod,  but  the 
*  expression  of  devout  reason,'  or,  at  best,  that  it  only  contains  that 
Word  ?  "  . 

After  remarking  with  just  severity  on  the  recent  efforts  of  a  few  vain 
men  amongst  us  to  overthrow  dogmatic  truth  and  its  Divine  basis  in  our 
communion,  and  after  deploring  the  imperfect  constitution  of  the  tribonal 
which  has  refused  to  punish  them  as  they  deserved,  the  Charge  reverts  to 
more  special  topics. 

From  this  (its  closing  portion)  we  can  only  cite  one  passage  in  which 
Bishop  Claughton  meets  theobjection — "  that  we  have  not  power  in  a  cokmj 
to  carry  out  the  system  of  Church  administration  with  the  completeness 
which  belongs  to  the  Church  of  the  mother  country,  because,  not  being 
established  by  law,  we  cannot  act  without  an  enabling  ordinance.*' 

"  This  objection  ...  is  simply  one  of  many  erroneous  notions  preva- 
lent, or  likely  to  arise,  where  these  subjects  are  comparatively  recent  to 
those  who  care  to  inquire  into  them,  and  to  many  who  have  not  formed  a 
subject  of  inquiry  at  all.  I  have  pointed  out  already  the  distinction  between 
the  civil  and  the  spiritual  functions  in  the  office  of  bishop.  The  truth  ia, 
it  would  be  a  very  great  error  to  seek  to  obtain  legal  sanction  for  any- 
thing not  absolutely  requiring  such  authority.  I  have  said  that  the 
bishop's  office  is,  in  England,  more  strictly  limited  and  defined  by  law 
than  here,  and  the  case  between  the  Church  at  home  and  in  the  colonies 
is  the  very  reverse  of  what  has  been  stated.  The  Church  being  established, 
as  it  is  called,  brings  it  more  immediately  under  the  action  of  the  dvQ 
power  than  when  it  is  simply  permitted.  Thus,  at  this  moment,  the 
branch  of  our  own  Church  which  exists  in  Scotland  is  more  firee  than  the 
established  form  of  Christianity  there,  and  which,  you  know,  suffered  a 
grievous  disruption  at  no  distant  date,  from  this  very  circumstance  of  col- 
lision with  the  law.  You  may  suppose  that  what  I  say  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  so  lately  a  Colonial  bishop  could  not  deprive  one  of  his  deigj 
for  disobedience.  It  is  at  least  supported,  by  the  more  recent  failure  of  an 
English  bishop,  to  inflict  a  lesser  sentence  on  a  clergyman  still  more 
seriously  offending ;  and  I  maintain  that,  whilst  it  is  equally  our  duty  to 
set  an  example  of  willing  obedience,  it  is  easier  to  carry  out  the  Church's 
rule  in  ordinary  matters  here,  where  we  are  not  actually  incorporated  with 
the  State,  than  where  such  support  of  law  gives  a  claim  to  sometlunff  like 
interference  and  control.  The  benefits  of  such  incorporation,  indeed,  are 
great,  which  it  is  not  my  business  to  prove  on  the  present  occasion. 
1  would  only  point  out  to  you  that  some  advantages  are  with  yon  in 
the  position  which  you  occupy,  that,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing ;  which 
the  Church  really  requires  you  to  do,  which  the  law  forbids;  that, 
in  particular,  to  what  I  now  advocate,  viz.  the  institutioD  of  fionl 
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Deans  amongst  yourselves,  and  tlio  office  of  Churchwardens,  or 
Trustees  acting  as  Churchwardens,  among  the  laity,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  obstacle  in  law.  I  have  not  indeed  power  to  compel  those  who 
are  appointed  to  any  such  voluntary  oflSce  to  take  it  against  their  will ;  I 
cannot  think  that,  for  such  reason.  Christian  men  will  bo  less  willing  to 
discharge  its  duties,  or  discharge  them  less  efficiently.  I  will  now  briefly 
explain  their  use.  It  is  a  very  common  misconception  with  those  who 
judge  us  from  without,  to  suppose  that  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  almost  despotic  rule  by  Bishops,  and  that  certainly  they, 
with  the  Clergy,  are  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  laity,  who  are  thus 
excluded  from  all  part  in  the  direction  of  the  Church's  affairs.  My  answer 
to  this  is,  the  office  of  Churchwardens,  Laymen,  with  whom  the  parish 
]Mjnister  is  bound  to  take  counsel,  and  through  whom  the  congregation 
have  a  direct  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  parish,  and  failing  this, 
have  access  to  their  Bishop,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but 
of  reference  in  all  cases.  And  if  these  are  valuable  rights  in  England,  I 
am  very  sure  they  are  yet  more  important  here,  where  oiu*  chief  object 
with  regard  to  our  laity  is  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the  Church  by 
lowing  them  the  constitutional  part  in  its  affairs.  And  it  is  only  in  such 
united  action  of  clergy  and  laity  that  the  Church  presents  its  true  aspect, 
and  calls  into  play  its  whole  energies.  And  this  is  the  answer  to  many 
who,  simply  in  ignorance,  impute  to  us  an  exclusive  and  illiberal  mode  of 
Grovemment." 
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The  Bishop  of  Labuan  held  his  first  Synod  at  Sarawak,  on  May  23d, 
1864.  Six  clergymen,  besides  himself,  were  present.  In  his  opening 
charge,  he  stated  that  having  been  appointed  by  the  British  Crown  Bishop 
of  the  Colony  of  Labuan,  he  has  been  further  named  Bishop  of  Sarawak 
by  Sir  James  Brooke,  as  Sovereign  of  that  State,  in  the  following  form  :— 

"  Whereas,  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  within  the  State  of  Saraw^ak,  it  is  desired  by  the  native  and  foreign 
inhabitants  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  said 
State,  that  there  be  a  Bishop,  and  that  the  Right  Rev.  F.  T.  McDougall, 
Bishop  of  Labuan,  should  be  received  and  acknowledged  as  the  Bishop  of 
Sarawak :  It  is  therefore  ordained  that  the  Right  Rev.  F.  T.  McDougall 
be  appointed  Bishop  of  Sarawak  with  powers  to  exercise  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical functions  pertaining  to  the  episcopal  office  as  recognised  by  the 
Order  of  the  Church  of  England  :  and  the  Right  Rev.  F.  T.  McDougall 
is  accordingly  Bishop  of  Sarawak.  Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  this 
first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856. — jAikfES  Beookk." 

Bishop  McDougall  declared  that,  "  As  Bishop  of  Labuan  I  am  subject 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury;  and  as  Bishop  of  Sarawak  I 
consider  mysefr  under  the  same  patriarchal  jurisdiction."  In  reference  to 
the  latter  of  these  two  characters,  he  pointed  out  that  "  as  a  complete 
Missionary  Church  in  a  foreign  territory,  we  are  free  to  act  for  ourselves." 
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The  Synod  sat  for  three  days,  and  the  chief  practical  result  of  its  deli- 
berations were  the  ordering  of  a  preparation,  <<  from  the  Andean  Prayer- 
book,  of  an  order  for  Common  Prayer  for  the  use  of  Dyak  Churdies," 
comprising  the  special  preparation  of  a  Preface  to  the  order  of  Confirma- 
tion *'  to  be  used  at  the  confirmation  of  persons  baptized  as  adults/'  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  **  agree  on  certain  theological  terms  to  be 
used  in  all  translations,"  and  an  inquiry  into  the  pre-existent  customs  of 
the  tribes  among  whom  the  missionaries  were  working. 

The  Bishop  expressed  to  the  Synod  his  hope  that  their  numbora  might, 
ere  long,  be  enlarged  '*  not  only  by  the  addition  of  fresh  clergymen,  bat 
also  of  good  and  pious  laymen,  who  take  an  interest  in  our  woiic."  His 
Charge  contained  the  following  information  as  to  the  state  and  prospects 
of  Sarawak: — 

*^  The  country  itself,  for  years  often  agitated  by  internal  disturbances 
and  threatened  by  dangers  from  without  which  seriously  disturbed  and 
impeded  our  work,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  some  of  us  suffered  erea 
to  the  risk  of  our  lives,  and  the  loss  of  our  goods,  is  now,  thanks  be  to 
Qod,  in  a  more  settled,  tranquil,  and  prosperous  state.  The  govCTmnent 
of  the  Eajah  is  now  firmly  established  over  the  people  to  whom  he  has 
been  so  great  a  benefactor,  and  whom  he  has,  with  much  self-devotioD, 
perseverance,  and  ability,  succeeded  in  raising  from  a  state  of  anarchy, 
misery,  and  division,  and  forming  into  a  well-goyemed,  prosperous,  and 
united  community.  Sarawak  has  now  at  last  b^n  publicly  acknowledged 
by  England,  as  a  distinct  and  independent  nationality  under  her  counte- 
nance and  protection,  and  a  Eritish  Consul  is  to  be  placed  here  to  look 
after  the  large  British  interests  at  stake  in  the  country.  These  things, 
dear  brethren,  are  a  guarantee  for  peace  and  order,  and  will  afford  a 
security  for  life  and  property  which  we  never  felt  before.  Let  us  thank 
God  heartily  for  them,  and  take  them  as  a  pledge,  that  He  who  has  so 
mercifully  supported  and  led  us  on  in  this  work,  through  years  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  will,  if  we  are  faithful  and  true  to  our  cedling,  still  sustain 
and  prosper  us  in  it  the  more,  now  that  circumstances  around  us  look  more 
blight  and  hopeful  than  they  have  ever  yet  done,  and  we  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  laying  broadly  and  deeply  the  foundations  of  Christ's  Church  in 
this  new  and  rising  State." 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Intelligencer,  from  which  we  take  the  fore- 
going, expresses  the  hope  that  Bishop  McDougall  will  be  left  at  liberty  to 
devote  himself  to  the  realization  of  this  prospect,  *'  instead  of  mixing  up 
with  it  the  incongruous  cares  of  a  third  episcopate  at  Singapore,  the  duties 
and  attractions  of  which  large  European  city  would  soon  absorb  all  the 
attention  which  ought  to  be  given  to  Sarawak."  It  adds,  "  If  the  Straits 
are  separated  from  India,  and  thercforo  from  the  see  of  Calcutta,  we  think 
that  thero  had  better  bo  established  an  entiroly  new  colonial  bishopric  of 
Singapore,  to  be  founded  by  public  subscription.  The  European  popuk- 
tion  of  the  Straits  is  large,  the  missionary  work  there  is  of  ind^nite 
extent." 
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Thr  following  are  extracts  from  letters  by  one  of  our  Missionaries    in 
Madagascar,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Church  Review : — 

"  Tamatave,  Sept.  26th,  1864. 
"  There  are  so  many  things  to  tell  that  I  hardly  know  which  to  tell 
first.  I  shall  pass  over  our  doings  at  Foule  Point,  except  the  account  of 
the  way  in  which  we  spent  the  evening  there.  We  were  shown  to  the 
house  in  which  we  were  to  sleep  at  six  o'clock,  and  were  told  that  when 
dinner  was  ready  we  should  be  fetched.  Imagine  us,  then,  entering  into 
a  neatly  thatched  house,  the  floor  of  which  was  a  sort  of  cane  covered 
with  matA.  In  two  comei-s  were  two  bedsteads,  in  the  third  was  a  Mala- 
guese  candlestick,  and  as  this  was  a  novelty  to  me,  and  is,  I  dare  say,  to 
you,  I  will  describe  it :  it  is  simply  an  iron  rod,  about  two  feet  long,  one 
end  pointed,  and  the  other  made  into  a  sort  of  hook ;  near  the  hook  is 
a  sort  of  cup ;  the  pointed  end  is  sunk  a  little  way  into  the  ground,  and 
a  piece  of  bullock's  fat  is  placed  on  the  hook,  whilst  in  the  cup  is  a  piece 
of  lighted  wick,  the  blaze  of  which  melts  the  fat,  and  thus  supplies  itself 
with  fuel — a  simple  but  good  idea.  We  had  not  been  in  the  house  long 
when  we  heard  some  singing,  and  presently  from  thirty  to  forty  people 
walked  in.  These  were  the  Christians  of  Foule  Point  who  had  come  to 
see  us.  For  nearly  two  hours  they  remained  with  us,  singing,  reading, 
and  praying.  Of  the  former  they  seemed  to  be  never  weary.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  Hovas  who  had  been  instructed  at  the  capital ;  but  they 
showed  a  pleasing  instance  of  their  devotion  and  genuine  feeling  by 
texiching  the  natives  around  them.  One  middle-aged  woman,  who  Wiis 
very  earnest,  had  been  taught  in  this  way:  her  avidity  for  reading  the 
New  Testament  was  remarkable.  This  woman  had  learnt  to  read  in 
middle  age  on  purpose  to  read  the  Testament.  One  young  man  who  was 
there  told  me  after  we  reached  Tamatave  that  many  years  ago  he  had 
nsen  to  the  rank  of  ninth  honour,  but  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
a  common  soldier  by  Queen  Ranavalona  for  his  Christianity.  He  was 
sent  as  a  soldier  against  the  Sakalaves  in  the  north,  where  for  his  bravery 
he  was  made  fourth  honour,  and  soon  after  sixth  honour,  and  he  has  since 
then  risen  to  the  rank  of  eleventh  honour.  Such  was  our  evening  with 
these  people,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  I  was  exceedingly  gratified  at  the 
evidence  which  they  afforded  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel. 
Next  day  we  were  too  late  for  the  ship,  and  had  to  travel  by  land.  The 
journey  was  very  interesting,  but  I  must  pass  on.  Our  first  English 
Service  was  attended  by  the  principal  English  residents.  No  one 
responded ;  however,  that  is  better  now,  every  one  responds.  We  want 
some  more  singing :  please  to  send  us  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  '  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem,'  small-size,  and  six  of  the  large  with  tunes.  Our 
Malaguese  Service  was  commenced  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  September; 
present  forty  or  fifty,  very  attentive.  Prayers,  lessons,  and  Litany  were 
read  in  Malaguese.  Second  Service,  Sunday  the  18th;  present  about 
seventy.     To-day  I  gave  them  a  short  address  which  I  had  written  in 
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Malaguesc,  and  they  all  understood.  Third  Service,  Sunday  the  25th ; 
present  at  least  120.  I  heard  to-day  that  the  Komish  priests  had  spoken 
from  their  pulpit  against  us,  warning  their  people  not  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  us,  for  we  were  heretics :  comment  on  this  is  needless.  We  arc 
going  on  quietly  hut  surely.  We  hegan  our  school  with  one  scholar ;  we 
have  now  thirteen.  We  have  a  French  Service  on  Fridays,  and  I  hope 
soon  we  may  establish  another  Malaguese  Service  on  Wednesdays.  The 
Governor  is  kind  and  obliging ;  and  everybody  is  attentive,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  at  least,  living  respectably  in  everything  but  the  relations 
with  Malaguese  women.  This  is  the  great  evil  of  society  here ;  I  hope 
our  teaching  may  have  some  effect  on  it.  As  to  our  wants,  they  are  nut 
large :  150/.  and  a  bell  would  fit  us  up  with  a  house,  a  church,  and  a 
school,  exclusive  of  the  internal  fittings  which  would  be  needed  for  the 
two  latter.  At  present  our  house  has  to  serve  the  purposes  of  residence, 
school,  church,  and  dispensary;  30/.  or  40/.  would  enable  us  at  once  to 
have  a  decent  house  with  a  large  room  attached,  which  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  temporary  school  and  church ;  but  firom  want  of  funds  we 
are  meanwhile  sadly  crippled. 

Mr.  Holding  has  been  suffering  from  a  slight  attack  of  inflammation 
in  the  eye,  but  is  somewhat  better.  I  am  very  well,  with  no  fears  of 
fever  for  some  time  to  come.     Living  here  is  very  cheap.  .  .  .'* 

"...  The  Services  have  been  well  attended,  though  not  by  so  many 
as  on  the  third  Sunday  after  our  arrival.  The  average  since  then  has 
been  sixty.  In  addition  to  the  native  we  have  our  English  and  French 
Services ;  a  singing  class  on  Thursdays,  when  we  gather  about  eight ; 
a  class  of  adults  preparing  for  baptism,  whom  we  meet  on  Sunday 
mornings,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  week ;  and  a  Malaguese  class  four 
afternoons  in  the  week,  when  we  have  passages  of  Scripture  for  readbg 
and  explanation  (in  Malaguese).  Our  school  has  taken  two  hours  a  day 
for  four  days  in  the  week,  and  now  that  we  have  got  school  apparatus 
will  take  four  hours.  Visiting,  letter  writing,  sermon  writing,  study  of 
Malaguese,  fill  up  the  rest  of  our  time. 

Next  Sunday,  probably,  our  first  baptism  will  take  place.  The  candi- 
date, an  adult,  will  shortly  after  be  married.  1  think  another  marriage 
will  soon  follow.  We  have  got  into  our  new  house  ;  but  the  large  room 
is  not  yet  finished,  which  is  to  serve  for  a  schoolroom  and  church  till  we 
build  a  proper  building.  The  diflficulty  of  getting  materials  has  made  us 
late  in  finishing  our  school,  and  will  considerably  retard  the  building  of 
the  church.  I  thank  you  for  the  promised  gift  of  an  altar-cloth.  The 
Bishop  has  authorized  us  to  spend  100/. ;  30/.  will  go  in  the  alteration  of 
the  house  and  making  the  schoolroom,  and  the  remaining  70/.  will  barely 
erect  the  fabric  of  the  church.  A  printing  press  is  necessary,  and  I  do 
not  know  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  for  it ;  and  as  we  advance,  we 
shall  have  to  have  out  stations,  which  will  all  require  money  for  dieir 
support. 

The  Bishop  has  sent  us  the  Prayer-book  in  Malaguese.  At  present 
the  Malaguese  are  rather  shy  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  when  they  know 
it  better  they  will  appreciate  it.     We  find  we  must  prepare  for  the  bad 
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season,  which  has  already  begun.  Mr.  H.  has  had  a  slight  attack,  but 
has  got  over  it.  We  had  a  large  fire  here  last  Wednesday.  We  were  in 
imminent  danger,  but  after  removing  all  our  goods  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  them  all  back  again.  Of  course  it  made  it  a  very  busy  time  with 
US.  We  were  both  unwell  for  two  or  three  days,  but  we  are  now  all  right 
agun,  and  no  fear  of  the  fever." 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  GALLICAN  SCHOOL. 

The  Abbe  Bertrand,  author  of  "  The  Letters  of  Sophronius,"  Canon  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  Diocese  of  Versailles,  formerly  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  at  the  Grand  Seminary,  has  been  summarily  suspended  by  his 
Bishop  without  cause  assigned,  but,  doubtless,  it  is  for  a  new  letter  of  tho 
series  in  which  he  discusses  the  question  of  tho  Lyons  Liturgy,  and  to 
which  we  called  attention  at  some  length  in  our  pages  last  year. 

At  the  last  Retreat  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  only  from  100  to  200  clergy 
were  present,  though '1,600  are  i-esident  within  the  district.  The  Union 
Chretienne  says : — **  The  Roman  Liturgy,  unless  circumstances  very  much 
change,  will  be  planted  in  the  Diocese  of  Lyons,  but  the  clergy  iviU  not 
endure,  without  a  deep  feeling  of  soreness,  this  unjustifiable  invasion. 
We  have  the  best  grounds  for  saying  that  the  overbearing  conduct  of  tho 
Jesuits  is  opening  the  eyes  of  many  once  devoted  to  Rome,  and  that  when 
they  examine  the  base  of  the  Papal  authority,  so  unblushingly  claimed, 
they  perceive  that  it  has  transgressed  the  limits  of  canonical  right." 

The  same  organ  of  the  Gallican  school  thus  portrays  Ultramontanism  or 
Curiahsm  as  now  developed  by  Pius  IX.  and  his  partisans : — "  History, 
theology,  and  canon  law  they  seem  to  have  abandoned  altogether :  their 
whole  system  is  pithily  reduced  to  one  short  formula — *  The  Pope :  what 
the  Pope  says,  what  the  Pope  does.'  The  sciences  just  named  are  what 
the  Pope  wills  them  to  be ;  nay.  Revelation  itself  seems  subordinate  to  tho 
Bame  almighty  will.  But  this  infatuation,  which  amounts  to  a  disease, 
already  begins  to  produce  reaction.  This  revulsion  of  feeling  shows  itself 
but  too  manifestly  in  alienation  from  the  Chui-ch,  and  in  antipathy  to  tho 
priests,  which  are  both  confounded  throughout  with  the  Pope.  More 
intelligent  thinkers,  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  Catholic  in  the 
Papal  sense  of  the  word  without  sacrificing  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
Bhow  a  disposition  to  take  refuge  in  the  Gallicanism  of  the  Fom  Articles 
of  1682.  They  will  soon  discover  that  there  is  no  stopping  there.  As 
long  as  they  admit  that  Rome  is  the  centre  of  unity  hy  Divine  rights  they 
must  abide  the  consequences  of  that  unwise  admission.  If  Rome  is  such 
a  centre  yz^r^*  divino,  it  does  follow  that  to  be  Catholic  all  must  be  in  closo* 
union  with  Rome.  And  this  union  must  be  thorough,  Rome  says  cate- 
gorically enough,  *  You  must  believe  thiis  ;  anathema  upon  you  if  you  do 
not.*  Gallicanism  cannot  satisfy  Rome ;  if  there  is  union  and  unity  be- 
tween Romanism  and  Gallicanism,  they  are  indeed  empty  wofds. 

*'  Up  to  the  16th  century  the  following  propositions  were  maintained  in 
the  schools  of  France: — 1.  Jesus  Christ  established  in  His  Church  a 
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Primacy.  2.  That  Primacy  it  has  been  left  to  tlie  Church  to  rcgalate. 
3.  The  Church  has  conferred  it  on  the  Bishop  of  Borne.  4.  The  Church 
can  take  it  away  if  Borne  prove  herself  unworthy  of  it.  5.  The  highest 
power  in  the  Church  resides  in  the  Episcopate  in  its  entirety.  6.  The 
Episcopate  can  sit  in  judgment  on  theJPope,  and  take  away  his  preroga- 
tives if  necessary,  inasmuch  as  he  only  possesses  them  jure  ecclesioitieo. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  no  other 
than  this ;  this  is  the  true  spirit  of  Gallicanism.  Thanks  to  the  inflocneo 
of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  under  royal  pressure 
it  degenerated,  and  adopted  the  four  famous  articles,  which  have  all  the 
faults  of  decisioDS  intended  to  conciliate  opposite  parties.  At  that  time 
this  perhaps  was  inevitable,  but  why  should  we,  at  this  day,  bind  ourselves 
by  the  articles  of  1682?  Without  leaving  the  boundaries  of  France,  much 
better  are  to  be  found ;  in  earlier  times  a  sounder  doctrine  prevailed,  as 
logical  as  orthodox.  If  the  Gallicans  wish  for  a  solid  foundation  they  must 
retrace  their  steps  to  those  more  primitive  times,  or  they  will  soon  find 
themselves  in  a  false  position." 


Iftebfctos  anil  Notices. 


On  tht  JtidicUd  Functions  of  Metropolitans^  and  on  the    Appeal  of 
Bishop  Colenso,     Kivingtons.     (Is,  pp.  19). 

This  pamphlet  is  put  forth  anonymously,  but  from  its  style  and 
tenor  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Archdeacon  Wordsworth. 
The  author  remarks  that  "  the  Appeal  of  Bishop  Colenso  against  the 
sentence  of  deprivation  pronounced  by  his  Metropolitan  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown,  will  probably  lead  to  important  results,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  an  event  which  concerns  the  interest  of  the  realm, 
as  well  as  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  at  home,  but  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  British  Empire."     We  are  told — 

<'  That  the  great  Statesmen  and  Divines  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  perform,  when  they  were 
required  to  enunciate  the  principles  of  Church  Government.  At  that 
time  England  had  no  Colonies,  and  the  Church  and  the  Realm  were 
only  two  names  for  the  same  Corporation  considered  in  two  different 
aspects.  To  affirm  that  the  Crown  of  England  was  'supreme  over  all 
persons  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  within  its  dominions,' 
was  to  utter  a  proposition  which  was  then  easy  to  be  apprehended,  and  not 
difficult  to  be  applied.  The  Church  of  England  was  the  Church  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  Crown  in  its  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was 
not  embarrassed  by  difficidties  of  distance,  nor  hampered  by  differences  of 
belief.  But  the  immense  extent  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  England,  and 
the  non-existence  of  any  religious  establishment  in  the  British  Colonies, 
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have  introduced  new  elements  into  the  problem.  Those  principles  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  which  were  propounded  hj  the  English  Heformers, 
and  were  easy  of  application  to  England  in  the  sixteenth  century^  are  not 
equally  adapted  to  her  Colonies  in  the  nineteenth.  An  attempt  to  apply 
them  in  all  their  literal  strictness  to  the  Colonies  can  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
duce confusion,  and  in  the  end  must  be  abortive." 

Yet>  the  principles  of  Church  Government  which  were  enunciated 
at  the  Eeformation  are,  as  to  their  spirit,  still  applicable  to  the  British 
Colonies.     And  first,  in  a  negative  sense  : — 

^'  The  principle  of  Eoyal  Supremacy  in  the  Church  of  England  was 
designed  to  be  skdrfensive  protest  against  the  claims  of  the  Boman  Papacy, 
arrogating  to  itself  an  Universal  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  and  drawing  to 
itself  ecclesiastical  causes  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  The  principle 
has  still  a  twofold  value  at  the  present  time ;  first,  as  against  Rome  her- 
self, and  against  her  usurpations :  next,  against  the  scheme  of  setting  up 
a  Papacy  among  ourselves.  Rome  professes  unity  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  wherever  she  claims  to  rule,  she  applies  the  principles  of  that 
definite  doctrine  and  discipline.  But  the  Realm  of  England  in  her  Colo- 
nies has  no  definite  principles  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  Therefore,  if  she 
were  to  attempt  to  draw  ecclesiastical  appeals  to  herself  from  the  Colonies, 
she  would  be  acting  inconsistently  ;  she  would  alienate  their  affections,  and 
would  be  setting  up  a  jurisdiction  which  in  some  respects  would  be  less 
reasonable  than  even  that  of  Rome  herself." 

The  principle  of  Royal  Supremacy,  as  expounded  by  the  Reformers, 
is  instructive  also  in  another  respect  at  the  present  time.  They  "  did 
not  dream  of  making  our  Princes  into  Popes,  as  some  seem  to  imagine." 
In  Art.  XXXVI IL  they  refer  to  the  practice  of  godly  princes  as  inter- 
preting this  principle,  and  showing  the  limits  of  its  application.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  Colonies,  the  Crown  has  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
religious  indifference ;  the  religious  divisions  there  do  not  allow  our 
sovereigns  to  appear  officially  as  godly  prinioes — as  Constantines ;  our 
Church  there  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  the  Church,  but  only  a  sect^ 
Therefore  in  the  Colonies  it  "  is  thrown  back  upon  primitive  prece- 
dents of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  it  must 
suppose  itself  to  be  living  in  the  age  before  Constantino.  '  Let  the 
ancient  customs  prevail,'  was  the  watchword  of  tho  great  Council  of 
I^iceea,  and  it  must  be  the  watchword  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies." 
The  question  at  issue  then  is  to  be  stated  thus  :  '*  How  did  tho  ancient 
Church  provide  for  the  cognizance  of  the  cause  of  Bishops  charged 
with  teaching  unsound  doctrine  1"  In  answer  to  this,  the  author 
shows  that,  even  by  the  admission  of  candid  writers  on  the  I^man 
side,  judicial  sentences  upon  Bishops  in  ecclesiastical  causes  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  Synod  of  each  province,  with  the  auUiority  of  the 
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Metropolitan ;  and  that  from  this  sentence  th^e  was  no  appeal.  This 
statement  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  early  Church  in  the  same 
country  as  has  given  occasion  to  the  present  discussion — the  Church 
in  Afiica  ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Canons,  in  particular  of  the 
Council  of  Mcasa.  Our  Reformers  "  could  not  have  desired  that  the 
African  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  should  be  deprived  of  those 
spiritual  franchises  which  she  enjoyed  for  500  years  after  Christ." 

And  "  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Council  of  Nicaea  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  Constantino  himself,  and  that  its  decrees  were 
confirmed  by  him,  and  that  Constantine  is  generally  considered  as  the 
pattern  of  those  ^  godly  princes*  to  whom  our  Eeformers  refer  in  the 
37th  Article,  which  was  not  only  framed  and  assented  to  by  English 
convocations,  but  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  English  Crown — it 
would  seem  to  follow  that,  according  to  the  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  as  received  in  England,  the 
causes  of  bishops  charged  with  heresy  ought  to  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Metropolitans  of  the  province  to  which  tliey  belong."' 

The  well-known  causes  of  Bishop  Watson,  Bishop  Wood,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  were  determined  on  these  principles  ;  and  di  fortiori 
"  these  principles  apply  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies, 
which  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  unestablished  Churches  before 
Constantine,  and  which  is  declared  by  our  courts  to  be  in  the  same 
condition  there  as  a  sect." 

Tlie  pamphlet  thus  concludes  : — 

'<  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  the  ancient  Church  universal  were 
afterwai'ds  infringed — not,  however,  by  *  godly  princes,*  but  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome ;  and  tliat  he  endeavoured  to  establish  at  Rome  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
by  which  the  ancient  rights  of  Metropolitans  were  destroyed,  and  the 
liberties  of  Churches  were  subverted ;  and  that,  in  course  of  time,  this 
bondage  became  intolerable  ;  and  that,  in  our  own  land,  we  were  emanci- 
pated from  it  by  the  blessing  of  God. 

Surely  it  is  not  possible,  that  England,  which  stood  foremost  among 
the  nations  in  that  great  struggle,  and  which  has  liberated  herself  from 
that  oppressive  thraldom,  should  now  set  at  nought  those  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  law  which  were  received  by  the  Church  of  Christ  Universal 
in  ancient  times.  Surely  it  is  not  possible,  that  England  should  now  seek 
to  impose  a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  Colonial  Churches  by  drawing  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  to  herself,  and  by  setting  up  a  Court  of  Appeal  for 
those  causes  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Surely  England  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  said  that  she,  who  was  the  champion  of  the  Reformation,  is 
imitating  the  policy  of  Rome,  by  setting  up  a  Papacy  in  London. 

If  pho  shoiiUl  be  tempted  to  embark  in  such  a  disastrous  course,  she 
may  anticipate  the  indignant  protests  of  Colonial  Churches ;  she  may  read 
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those  future  protests  in  the  nohle  language  of  her  own  Statutes  of  Appeals, 
which  her  own  Parliaments  framed,  and  which  her  own  sovereigns  ratified, 
against  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Home. 

It  may,  indeed,  he  alleged,  that  the  objections  raised  by  England  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Eome  were  grounded  on  repugnance  to  her 
doctrines,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Home  was  a  fordgn 
jurisdiction ;  but  that  similar  objeetions  could  not  be  made  to  a  Final  Court 
of  Appeal  sitting  in  this  country,  and  maintaining  the  true  faith,  and 
regulating  its  judicial  decisions  by  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred 
(those,  for  example,  which  occurred  in  the  age  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Apiarus  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine)  no  exception  whatever 
was  made,  or  could  then  be  made,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Home  on  the  ground 
of  any  error  of  doctrine,  or  of  extraneous  jurisdiction  clashing  with  that  of  the 
Crown,  but  simply  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  Metropolitans,  and  of  the  privileges  of  other  Churches,  and  on  account 
of  the  infraction  of  the  ancient  common  Law  of  the  Church,  which  had 
established  the  principle  that  causes  of  bishops  charged  with  heresy  ought 
to  be  heard  and  determined  in  the  province  to  which  they  belonged. 

If,  also,  it  should  be  urged,  that  there  may  be  tyranny  in  Metro- 
politans, the  answer  is  easy.  First,  the  evils  of  an  abuse  of  power  in 
single  portions  of  the  Church  are  not  to  be  compared  in  gravity  with  those 
of  an  erroneous  principle  affecting  the  whole ;  and  next,  the  remedy  for 
such  an  evil  is  obvious.  Let  the  organization  of  the  Colonial  Churches  be 
improved.  Let  the  number  of  suffragan  Bishops  in  each  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Colonial  Churches  be  increased,  so  as  to  be  a  check  on  the  abuse  of 
power  by  Metropolitans.  Lot  the  Colonial  Churches  planted  by  England 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  be  developed  with  that  spiritual  organization, 
and  be  animated  with  that  inner  life,  which  gave  dignity,  beauty,  and 
efficiency  to  the  ancient  Churches  of  Christendom  in  the  days  of  Cyprian 
and  Augustine." 

The  Constitution  and  Working  of  tJte  Church  in  New  Zealand  :  being  a 
Paper  read  before  the  Cl^cal  Association  of  the  Rural  Deanery  of 
Witney,  Oxon,  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Fenton,  M.A.  Commissary  of 
the  Bishop  of  Christchurch  ;  late  Rural  Dean  of  Otago  and  South- 
land.    Riviiigtons.     (Price  Twopence.) 

This  pamphlet,  together  with  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Rememhi'ancer  of  October,  1861,  will  be  found  to  afford  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  shape  assumed  by  the  "  Anglo-Maorian  " 
daughter  Church.     We  subjoin  some  extracts  : — 

"Twelve  years  ago,  Bishop  Selwyn  drew  up  a  sketch  of  a  Church 
Constitution,  and  submitted  it  to  every  clergyman  in  New  Zealand,  and 
through  him  to  his  parishioners.     Its  general  principles  were  fully  dis- 
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cussed.  At  a  conference  of  the  Bishops  and  delegates  firom  the  clergy  and 
laity,  held  in  Auckland  in  1857,  the  original  sketch  and  the  suggested 
alterations  were  considered,  and  a  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon.  Its 
great  and  unalterable  basis  was,  that  there  should  be  a  General  Synod  of 
the  Church  in  New  Zealand,  to  consist  of  the  Bishops  and  representatireB 
of  the  clergy  and  laity — that  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  each  of  the 
three  orders  should  be  necessary  to  every  act  and  resolution  of  the  Synod — 
that  the  Synod  might  not  alter  the  Prayer-book  or  authorized  English 
version  of  the  Bible— but  that  it  might  accept  any  alterations  made  by  the 
proper  authorities  in  England.  As  for  the  other  details  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  the  Synod  might  alter  them  from  time  to  time.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  General  Synod  was  held  in  Wellington  in  February,  1859. 

Diocesan  Synods  have  been  constituted  by  the  General  Synod,  con- 
sisting in  like  manner  of  bishop,  clergy,  and  lay-representatives.  Areb- 
deaconry  and  Bural-deanery  Boards  are  established,  in  which  also  the  laitj 
are  represented,  and  with  the  clergy  form  one  body.  These  Boards  pos- 
sess such  powers  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Synod  of  the 
diocese. 

In  each  parish  there  are  two  churchwardens,  one  nominated  yearly  bj 
the  clergyman,  and  one  elected  by  the  parishioners,  ».e.  by  the  adult  nude 
members  of  the  Church  resident  in  the  parish,  and  registered  on  their  own 
application  as  bona  fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  assist 
the  churchwardens,  there  are  elected  also  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more 
than  ten  communicants,  called  vestrymen.  Of  all  parochial  and  vestij 
meetings  the  parish  priest  is  ex  officio  chairman,  with  an  original  and  also 
a  casting  vote. 

The  right  of  absolute  and  perpetual  private  patronage  is  disaUowed. 
Clergymen  are  appointed  to  cures  as  follows : — ^The  Diocesan  Synod  ap- 
points yearly  two  or  more  nominators  for  the  whole  diocese.  Each  parish 
in  the  same  elects  for  itself  a  like  number.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a 
parish  cure,  the  diocesan  nominators  and  those  of  the  vacant  pariah  join  in 
selecting  and  presenting  to  the  Bishop  a  nominee.  The  Bishop  may 
reject  that  nominee ;  and  if  the  nominators  are  dissatisfied  and  still  urge 
his  appointment,  they  may  appeal  to  the  House  of  Bishops;  and  that 
House  may  either  confirm  the  Bishop's  rejection,  or  direct  the  nominee  to 
be  instituted.  When,  however,  an  individual  Chiurch  member  wholly  or  in 
part  builds  and  endows  a  Church,  he  may  be  allowed  by  the  Diocesan 
Synod,  for  his  life,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  one  or  more  of  the  nominaton 
of  that  parish,  in  conjunction  with  the  diocesan  nominators. 

The  provision  of  local  endowments  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  is 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible ;  but  in  an  infant  and  rapidly  iucreasiDg 
colony,  endowments  are  sure  to  be  insufficient  The  plan  adopted  to  meet 
the  deficiency  varies  in  difierent  dioceses.  In  that  of  Christchurch,  the 
vestry  of  each  parish  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Synod  at  least  200L  a  year 
for  the  support  of  its  clergyman,  and  also  to  provide  for  him  a  house  or 
house-rent.  This  stipend  the  Synod  hands  over  to  the  Incumbent  with 
such  addition  as  may  be  needful,  and  can  be  afforded  out  of  the  Diocesan 
General  Maintenance  Fund — a  fund  derived  from  general  endowments, 
from  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  from  tlie  offertory  on  the  first  Sun- 
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day  in  every  month  in  each  Church  in  the  diocese.  The  parish  contrihu- 
tion  to  the  Synod  for  the  stipend  of  its  own  minister  may  arise  from  local 
endowments,  from  suhscriptions,  or  from  an  appropriation  by  the  vestry  of 
some  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  raised  by  the  offertory,  and  in  some 
Churches  by  the  letting  of  sittings. 

The  offertory  is  collected  every  Sunday,  and  is  a  very  productive 
somre  of  revenue.  In  1863,  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Dunedin,  which  averages  400  worshippers,  contributed  616^.  at  the  offer- 
tory, besides  paying  301^.  as  pew-rents,  and  subscribing  221 L  to  the 
General  Maintenance  Fund,  and  upwards  of  IfiOOL  towards  clearing  off 
the  debt  upon  their  church.  During  the  same  year,  the  congregations  of 
St.  Michael's  and  St.  Luke's  Churches,  in  Christchurch,  which  average 
750  worshippers,  contributed  S79L  at  the  offertory,  besides  subscribing 
otherwise  upwards  of  700/.  for  local  Church  purposes. 
•  On  each  Sunday  the  appropriation  of  the  offertory  for  that  day  is 
generally  announced  before  the  Sermon,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month  those  offertory  sentences  are  read  which  enjoin  the  proper  support 
of  the  clergy.  On  Easter  Sunday  the  offertory  is  handed  uncounted  to 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  as  an  Easter  offering  from  his  people.  On 
all  other  Sundays  it  is  counted  by  one  of  tlie  churchwardens  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  clergyman,  noted  in  a  book,  and  attested  by  their  respective 
initials.  There  is  a  yearly  account  published  of  the  offertory,  and  of  all 
other  parish  receipts  and  expenditure. 

The  endowments  of  the  Church  are  vested  in  general  or  local 
trustees,  chosen  by  the  persons  particularly  interested  in  each  endowment, 
but  actually  appointed  by  the  General  Synod,  or  by  some  Board  commis- 
Bioned  to  act  in  its  behalf.  Under  the  New  Zealand  *  Religious,  Chari- 
table, and  Educational  Trust  Act,'  such  trustees  can  be  removed  by  the 
Board  and  others  from  time  to  time  appointed,  without  additional  legal 
expenses  ;  such  removals  and  fresh  appointments  being  notified  by  the  at- 
tested signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  In  most  trust  deeds, 
provision  is  made  for  the  appropriation  of  an  increased  income,  which  may 
arise  from  the  endowment,  beyond  what  may  be  needed  for  its  original 
object. 

No  final  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  clerical  and  lay  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  Church.  But  a  Bill 
has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Synod,  by  which  diocesan  courts  will  be  constituted  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  case  of  a  charge  of  heretical  teaching,  it  is  proposed  to  let 
the  Diocesan  Court  first  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts,  and 
then  to  leave  to  the  House  of  Bishops  the  decision  as  to  the  contrariety  to 
Church  standards  of  the  doctrine  so  proved  to  have  been  taught." 


The  American  Church  Quarterly  for  January,  1865  (Triibners), 
contains  an  article  on  "  Lutheranism  in  the  United  States,"  from  which 
we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  quote  hereafter.  At  present,  we  merely 
aalbjoin  a  passage  cited  in  it,  from  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhleijberg, 

NO.  CCXIII.  K 
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on  the  affinity  of  Lutheranism  to  the  Anglican  Church.  It  was 
delivered  by  him,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  on  the  re-opening  of  the 
house  of  worship  where  his  grandfather  had  ministered  as  a  Grezman- 
Lutheran. 

*'  Therefore  the  more  cheerfully  do  I  unite  in  this  celebration,  happj 
thus  to  show  myself  one  with  you  in  those  great  Articles  of  Faith,  in 
which  your  communion,  and  that  of  which  I  am  a  minister,  are  ^itirelj 
agreed.  Our  separation  is  not  in  point  of  doctrine.  Between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  most  intimate  relations  hare 
existed  ever  since  the  time  they  were  allies  in  their  common  battle  against 
Bome.  For  the  last  half-century  or  upwards,  £rom  various  causes,  there 
has  been  more  estrangement,  of  which,  however,  there  was  nothing  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians  in  this  country.  Their 
mutual  friendly  attitude  appears  from  many  facts  that  might  be  stated ; 
a  significant  one  is,  that  your  patriarch  was  pleased  to  have  one  of  hii 
sons  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  . 

Between  Bishop  White,  the  patriarch  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
and  your  patriarch — I  had  almost  said  your  Bishop,  he  was  so  in  affec- 
tion and  influence,  if  not  in  authority — there  existed  a  most  cordial  inti- 
macy, which,  in  my  younger  days,  I  often  heard  the  Bishop  refer  to, 
repeating  anecdotes,  showing  the  Episcopal  sympathies  of  his  Lutheran 
friend  and  brother.  .  .  . 

Had  the  temper  and  spirit  of  moderation  of  those  good  men  generally 
prevailed  in  our  two  communions,  we  should  have  found  some  way  of 
coming  together  ere  this,  instead  of  remaining  apart,  as  we  now  do, 
adding  to  the  unhappy  divisions  of  the  Christian  world.  No  others  of  the 
Beformed  bodies  ought  rather  to  be  one,  for  no  others  have  so  much  in 
common.  In  all  the  great  matters  of  the  testimony,  we  are  one.  We 
adhere  to  the  ancient  and  universal  creeds  often  found  in  your  Luthcnin 
Bibles,  as  well  as  in  our  Prayer-books.  We  have  the  same  theological 
doctrines,  seeing  your  Augsburg  Confession  was  the  basis  of  our 
XXXIX.  Articles,  which  Confession,  Bishop  Bull,  one  of  the  great  hghts 
of  the  Church  of  England,  after  stating  the  fiujt  that  our  Articles  were 
framed  on  it,  pronounces  '  the  noblest  symbol  of  the  Reformed  Churches.' 

In  the  Orders  of  the  Ministry  we  differ,  though  there  we  might  prac- 
tically agree,  were  your  Ministry  constituted  as  it  is  in  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  some  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  We  both  have 
the  spirit  of  ministerial  and  Church  order.  In  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  we  are  nearly  alike,  and  in  their  doctrine,  also,  as  it  is  now 
received  by  the  majorities  in  both  our  Communions,  and  where  the  same 
diversities  of  views  on  the  subject  are  found ;  high  and  low  Churchmen, 
high  and  low  Lutherans  tolerating  one  another  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  faith.  We  both  have  the  rite  of  confirmation  as  a  proper  comple- 
ment of  infant  baptism*  With  us,  it  is  administered  only  by  the  Bishop ; 
in  the  case,  however^  of  any  one  coming  into  our  Church  who  had  heen 
confirmed  by  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  Bishop  White  did  not  think  it  neces* 
sary  to  repeat  the  rite.  Together  we  observe  the  seasons  9f  the  Church 
.Year,  having  the  same  round  of  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the  Sondaji^ 
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ertivals,  and  fasts.    In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  our  liturgies  agree, 
xiih  having  heen  derived  from  the  same  sources. . . . 

Thus  we  see  there  are  many  considerations  which  should  foster  our 
ijmpathies  as  kindred  communions.  They  show  us  how  nearly  we 
^proximate,  and  must  sometimes  prompt  the  desire  that  we  might  go  oik 
lom  proximity  to  union.  And  why  not  union  ?  These  walls  of  division 
wtween  us  are  certainly  nothing  desirable  in  themselves." 


Phe  Bishop  of  California,  bo  favourably  known  in  England  by  his 
*  Double  Witness  of  the  Church,"  "  Christmas  Holydays  at  Eome," 
ind  other  works,  has  honoured  us  with  a  copy  of  his  Address  at  the 
>>nfirmation  lately  held  by  him  on  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  behalf  in 
!7hriat  Church,  Cannes.     (Brighton  :  Fleet  and  Co.) 

The  Charge  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  in  1864  has^ 
ire  are  glad  to  see,  been  reprinted  in  this  country  (Bell  and  Daldy). 
We  have  already  given  an  abstract  of  its  contents.  We  would  recom- 
iiend  all  to  procure  it  who  wish  to  understand  the  questions  now 
pressing  for  solution  in  South  Africa.  Bishop  Cotterill's  statements  as 
<o  the  Eoyal  Supremacy,  in  particular,  are  a  most  masterly  refutation 
if  the  fjEdlacies  which  find  too  much  favour  at  home,  even  in  places 
rhere  the  Church  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  better  things. 
rhe  Bishop's  Opinion^  as  assessor  in  the  trial  of  the  Eight  Key.  Dr« 
Iblenso,  has  also  been  reprinted  (for  the  same  publishers,  price  Is.  6d,) 
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BUMMABT. 

Vbm  Bishopric  of  Rupertslanb  is  conferred  on  the  Bev.  Robt.  Macbbat^ 
P^ow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Madingley. 

In  December  last,  the  Bishop  of  the  Orange  Rtveb  admitted  to  the 
Diaconate,  at  Bloemfontein,  Mr.  G.  Mitchell,  of  St.  Augustine's  College, 
[}uiterbury.  Missionary  S.P.G.  to  the  coloured  population.  <*  As  this  was 
Jie  first  ordination  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Free  State,  considerable 
interest  was  shown  on  the  occasion,  and  the  temporary  church  was  crowded. 
»  •  •  Alluding  to  Samuel,  a  son  of  the  chief  Moroka,  who  had  come  from 
Fhaba  'Nchu  to  witness  the  ordination  of  one  who  had  been  his  guide  and 
IHend  in  England,  the  Bishop  spoke  some  seasonable  words  of  advice  and 
meonragement,  as  to  the  responsibility  resting  on  a  young  chief  returning 
bo  his  people,  after  being  carefully  trained  for  years  in  the  Christian  life.^ 
— Anglo-African, 

Thx  Overherg  Courant  contradicts  a  rumour  that  Archdeacon  Badnall 
had  accepted  the  Deanery  of  Grahamstown. 
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Grahamstown. — On  Sunday,  the  13th  November,  a  new  chapel  wu 
opened  for  divine  service  at  All  Saints'  Mission,  near  the  Bashee,  in 
ICaffraria  Proper.  It  had  been  erected  entirely  by  the  joint  laboiiTB  and 
offerings  of  the  forty  native  Christians  residing  on  the  Mission.  The 
labour  and  material  thus  voluntarily  given,  would,  if  paid  for,  have  not 
cost  less  than  SOL  For  more  than  three  months  both  men  and  women 
laboured  cheerfully  and  diligently :  the  former  felling  and  sawing  tranki 
in  the  forest,  wattling,  plastering,  i&^. ;  the  latter  cutting  thatch,  plaiting 
thatch  cords,  flooring,  &c. 

At  the  opening  the  chapel  was  filled  with  a  large  and  attentive  congre« 
gation,  many  of  whom  were  heathen.  The  service  was  precisely  thai  of  the 
Prayer-book.  The  Venite,  Te  Deumy  6lq,  sounded  remarkably  sweet  in  Kafir, 
chanted  to  Gregorian  tones.  The  hymns  were  ''  Jerusalem  the  Golden " 
translated  into  Kafir  from  the  ''  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  "  with  the 
same  music ;  also  the  well-known  Kafir  hymn,  ''  Dumisani  banta  nonke,* 
to  the  tune  '^  Savoy."  The  Commandment  responses  were  sung  to 
'<  Hayes "  single  chant.  The  sermon  was  preached  in  Kafir  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Gordon,  the  Missionary  in  charge,  from  St.  Luke  xxi.  4.  During 
the  service  eleven  adults  and  children  were  admitted  to  the  Church  bj 
Baptism.  At  the  offertory  the  sum  of  2L  11«.  was  collected.  Holy 
Communion  was  afterwards  administered  to  twelve  persons.  The  great 
distance  of  this  from  other  Church  Missions  preventeid  other  Missionaries 
from  being  present. 

The  Eight  Rev.  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  D.D.  LL.D.  Bishop  of 
CoNJTOCTicuT,  and  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  the  United  States, 
died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  January  12th.  He  was  bom  in  1779: 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion in  the  world.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  filled  the  chairs  of 
Belles  Lettres  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in 
Union  College,  Schenectady.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  system  of  Cidvi- 
nistic  Cotigrogationalism  ;  but  having  conformed  to  the  Church,  he  was,  in 
1816,  ordained  by  Bishop  Hobart.  He  became  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in 
1819,  where  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College  took  its  rise  und^r  his 
liuspices  in  1824.  Bishop  Brownell  was  the  author  of  **  The  Family 
Prayer-book,"  a  commentary  which  has  gone  through  numerous  edi- 
tions; as  well  as  of  other  works.  Since  the  death  of  Bishop  Chase 
in  1852,  he  has  been  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  United  States' 
Church,  an  office  which  now  devolyes  upon  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Ver- 
mont, who  is  next  in  seniority.  The  New  York  Church  Joumalj  to 
wliich  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  particulars,  adds  the  following  statis- 
tical information  ; — "  When  Bishop  Brownell  was  elected  to  Connecticut 
in  1819,  there  were  only  thirty-three  clergy  present  in  Convention ;  and 
only  stvmi  parishes  were  able,  singly,  to  support  their  own  cleigyman 
without  help.  There  are  now,  including  the  Bishop,  143  clergy  in  the 
Diocese.  In  1819  there  were  reported  1,934  Communicants:  in  1864, 
13,181.  In  1820  the  population  of  the  State  was  130,707:  in  1860  it 
was  400,151.  In  1819  there  was  one  communicant  to  every  uxty-seTen 
of  tho  total  population :  in  1864  there  is  one  to  every  thu*ty-foar.    Oq 
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the  other  hand,  the  great  Diocese  of  New  York  has  only  one  to  every 
ninety:  that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  even  now  made  so  much  progress  in 
gaining  over  the  mass  of  the  people  as  had  already  been  made  in  Connec- 
ticut more  than  fifty  years  ago." 

Thk  consecration  of  Bishop  Coxk,  as  Assistant  of  Western  New 
York,  took  place  in  Trinity  church,  Geneva,  on  January  4.  The  place 
was  chosen  in  order  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Westeni  New  York,  who  is  very 
infirm,  might  be  able  to  take  part ;  and,  by  appointment  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop,  he  was  the  Bishop  presiding  upon  the  occasion.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  Bishops  of  Vermont,  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Missionary  Bishop  of  the  North-west.  The  Church  Journal  writes : — 
**  Notwithstanding  his  feebleness  and  great  pain,  Bishop  De  Lancey  was 
happily  able  take  his  part  in  the  services  of  the  day  without  serious  injury. 
The  Bishop  of  Ontario,  who  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  and 
unite  in  the  imposition  of  hands,  actually  came  as  far  as  Home,  but  a 
fiulure  of  the  cars  to  connect  in  time  disappointed  him  of  the  pleasure,  and 
he  tm-ned  his  face  homewards  from  Rome.  The  absence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ontario  was  deeply  regretted  by  all.  The  aged  Bishop  of  Toronto  would 
also  have  been  present,  but  for  the  risk  and  exposure  of  winter  travel." 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  before  the  recent  occupation  of 
Savannah  by  the  United  States  forces.  Bishop  Elliott,  the  Bishop  of 
Oeorgia,  left  it,  in  company  with  General  Hardee's  army,  for  Augusta* 
On  Sunday,  just  before  leaving,  he  stated  to  his  people  his  reasons  for 
going,  which  were  that  as  the  largest  pai*t  of  his  diocese  was  outside  the 
city  of  Savannah,  his  first  duty  was  to  be  able  to  serve  the  greater  number 
of  his  parishes ;  and  that  as  he  was  the  "  presiding  bishop  of  the  Church 
in  the  Confederate  States,"  ho  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  separate  himself  from 
communication  with  the  other  dioceses  of  the  South.  Each  man's  going 
or  leaving,  he  said,  must  be  a  question  to  be  settled  by  himself.  Only  two 
clergymen  remained  behind.  > 

GiBBALTAB. — The  following  circular  has  been  put  forth  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar  : — "  To  the  A  rclideaccma  and  other  Clergymen  of  the  Diocese 
of  Gibraltar, — B^v.  and  Dear  Brethren, — A  circular  has  been  addressed 
to  his  clergy  by  the  Archbishop  of  Malta,  in  reference  to  the  common 
case  of  a  Protestant  wishing  to  marry  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  abjuring  his  i-eligion,  on  finding  that  unless  he  becomes  a 
member  of  that  Church  he  cannot  be  married  according  to  its  rites  with- 
out a  dispensation  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  obviously  too  much  reason  to  think  that  the  abjuration  has  not 
arisen  from  conscientious  conviction,  but  merely  from  the  desire  to  secure 
the  ministration  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  the  marriage  rite.  And 
the  Archbishop  of  Malta  has  directed  his  clergy  to  refuse  (in  such  a  case) 
the  solemnization  of  holy  matrimony  until  the  person  professing  to  abjure 
Protestantism  has  continued  for  six  months  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  wisdom  and  justice  of  this  direction  are  apparent. 
And  I  hereby  counsel  and  direct  you  (as  far  as  the  law  authorizes  me  to 
do  so^  to  act  on  the  principle  thus  asserted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Malta,  in 
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tbe  parallel  case  of  a  Koraan  Catholic  profeBsing  to  abjure  his  Church,  and 
declaring  himself  a  Protestant,  when  seeking  the  solemnization  of  holy 
matrimony  by  an  Anglo-Catholic  clergyman.  I  recommend  and  direct 
you  in  such  a  case  (as  far  as  the  law  authorizes  me  to  do  so)  to  auspend  or 
withhold  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  sendee  until  the  person  seeking  its 
performance  has  continued  for  six  months  a  member  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  I  am,  reverend  and  dear  brethren,  your  £uthAil 
brother  and  servant — W.  Gibraltar.  Gibraltar  Palace,  Yaletta,  Jan.  14.** 


SociKTY  FOB  Pbomoting  CHRISTIAN  Knowledos. — Feb*  7. — ^The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Huron  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  (Colombo,  Dec.  26)  con- 
tained a  request — which  was  acceded  to — for  50/.,  in  addition  to  the 
Society's  former  grant  of  100/.,  towards  the  edition  of  the  Prayer-book  by 
Mr.  Dias,  the  Singhalese  Chaplain.  The  Bishop  wrote  that  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Singhalese  on  Christmas  Day.  He  consecrated  two 
churches  last  year,  and  he  hoped  to  have  two  more  ready  before  the  end 
of  1865. 

A  letter  from  Bev.  Dr.  McMurray,  who  had  returned  to  Canada,  con- 
veyed an  expression  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto's  gratitude  for  the  Society's 
late  grant  of  500/.  to  Trinity  College,  and  stated  that  the  grant  of  1,000/. 
from  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  likely  to  be  continued  annually. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Chairman,  forwarding  particulars  in  casss  of 
appUcation  for  aid  towards  church  building  in  his  diocese  of  Huron: — (I) 
from  the  Kev.  G.  J.  Low,  Missionary  S.P.G.  at  Milibank ;  (2)  firom  the 
Bev.  J.  C.  Des  Barre,  Missionary  S.P.G.  to  Dorchester  Station,  at  Bd- 
mont ;  (3)  from  the  Rev.  E.  Sissley,  Missionary  S.P.G.  at  Walkerton ; 
(4)  from  the  Bev.  S.  Harris,  of  Simcoe,  at  Waterford.  Upon  a  division, 
it  was  agreed  to  grant  15/.  in  each  of  these  cases. 

Representations  having  been  made  to  the  Society  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  theological  works  among  the  clergy  in  the  outlying  Missions  of  British 
America,  especially  in  the  dioceses  of  Nova  Scotia,  Fredericton,  Newfound- 
land, and  Rupert's  Land,  it  was  agreed  to  make  up  a  small  theological 
library,  selected  from  the  Society's  catalogue,  to  the  value  of  5/.  and 
favourably  to  entertain  applications  for  such  a  library  from  any  of  the 
Missionary  clergy  in  the  above-named  dioceses,  who  shall  apply  with  the 
sanction  and  rocommcndation  of  the  Bishop — the  library  to  be  considered  as 
permanently  attached  to  the  Mission. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Helena  stated  that  of  the  Huasey 
Cliarity,  bequeathed  for  the  instruction  and  redemption  from  slavery  ii 
negroes,  half  is  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  liberated  Africans 
brought  to,  or  rosiding  in,  St.  Helena ;  and  that  he,  therefore,  will  not 
need  the  grant  of  100/.  made  by  the  Society  for  that  purpose.  The  negroes 
are  making  progress  in  the  school  in  Rupert's  Valley,  in  which  are  ten 
negroes  who  lost  their  sight  by  ophthalmia,  on  board  slave-ships,  learning 
to  read  in  books  with  raised  letters. 

The  Bishop  of  Wellington  stated  that  the  contract  for  the  caUiedral  of 
his  diocese  had  been  taken  for  3,470/.  The  new  churoh  is  a  handsome, 
substantial  building  (wooden,  in  consequence  of  earthquakes),  with  tower 
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And  spire,  aiid  a  detached  chapter-house,  or  vestry ;  and  the  interior  will 
admit  of  much  decoration  hj  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  beautiful  New 
Zealand  woods. 

In  a  letter  dated  Honolulu,  October  12th,  1864,  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu 
stated,  that  the  Missionaries  from  America  had  been  there  forty  years,  the 
Soman  Catholics  twenty-five  years;  but  that  in  that  time  not  a  single 
Dative  had  been  ordained.  But  it  was  for  him,  ^'  after  two  years,  to  say, 
in  God's  Providence,  that  on  the  head  of  a  true  native  gentleman,  a  chief, 
a  magistrate,  universally  respected  for  years  past  for  his  integrity  and 
good  life,  speaking  and  reading  English  as  well  as  an  Englishman,  were 
Bishop's  hands  laid  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  here, — 
in  the  admission  to  the  Diaconate  of  William  Hoaphili  Kaauwai,  on  Sun- 
day, Sept.  25. . . .  He  is  married  to  a  woman  likely  to  be  a  true  help-meet 
in  his  work.  They  are  to  be  stationed  at  Lahauia,  under  Mr.  Mason.  He 
bas  preached  there  already  two  Sundays  to  crowded  congregations  of 
natives,  for  he  is  most  eloquent ;  and  besides,  has  read  the  English  service 
in  the  foreign  congi'egation  with  great  effect." 

On  the  application  of  the  Rev.  B.  Shaw,  Missionary  at  Cambridge, 
Queen's  County,  New  Brunswick,  15/.  was  voted  towards  the  building  of 
a  new  church  at  Grand  Lake,  in  his  Mission ;  and  on  the  application  of 
Ae  Ber.  N.  H.  Brett,  of  Trinity  parish,  Essequibo,  251.  was  voted  towards 
bailding  a  new  chapel  at  his  Indian  Mission- station,  Waramari. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  James  B.  Freeling,  Chaplain  at  Chan- 
tilly,  France,  and  obtained  20L  towards  building  a  church  in  that  place. 
Hitherto  sei-vice  has  been  held  in  an  hotel,  but  the  room  will  not  be 
available  after  March.  The  congregation  has  increased  from  50  to  100. 
880/.  has  been  raised ;  the  cost  will  be  600Z.  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co. 
bave  given  140/.  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  also  a  very  favourable  site  in 
the  heart  of  the  town. 

Among  the  grants  of  Service-books  made  was  one  to  Christ  Churchy 
Naples.  This,  the  first  British  church  erected  in  South  Italy,  is  to  be 
ooDsecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  March. 


Society  fob  the  Pbopagation  of  the  Gospel. — His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  at  79, 
Pall-mall,  on  February  17tli,  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  Bath  and  Wells,  Ely,  Gloucest-er  and  Bristol, 
XiiDColn,  Llandaff,  I'eterborough,  Salisbury,  and  Quebec;  the  Earl  of 
Fowls,  the  Earl  of  Romney,  Sir  Waller  James,  Bart,  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Mowbray,  M.P. 
and  a  very  large  attendance  of  membera.  The  re-election  of  the  Arch- 
iMshop  of  Canterbury  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year  was  unanimously 
and  cordially  agreed  to.  The  Queen's  Advocate  then  proposed  the  re- 
electioQ  of  the  surviving  Vice-Presidents  of  last  year,  alluding  to  the  loss 
tlie  Society  had  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Bumey,  and  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.  D.C.L.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Curry  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Thfe  Bishop  of  Lincoln  proposed  the  addition  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presi% 
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dents  of  the  Bishops  who  had  heen  consecrated  during  the  past  year, 
together  with  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  the  Rev.  B.  Edwards,  of 
Ashill,  and  the  Key.  Canon  Hawkins.  His  Lordship  alluded  in  the  most 
cordial  manner  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Hawkins  to  this  honour^  remarking, 
that  he  might  almost  say  (without  prejudice  to  Mr.  Hawkins'  successor), 
that  the  loss  they  sustained  by  his  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  was 
almost  irreparable.  The  Bishop  of  London  cordially  seconded  the  resola- 
tion,  which  was  carried  with  applause. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Hawkins  read  a  statement  showing  the  progress  made 
by  the  Society  during  twenty-five  years.  The  income  (from  voluntary 
sources  alone)  had  increased  from  16,557/.  to  91,703/. ;  the  parishes  con- 
tributing, from  290  to  7,270 ;  the  number  of  Missionaries,  from  180  to 
493;  the  incorporated  members^  from  354  to  1,477;  the  number  of 
colonial  bishoprics  from  8  to  47. 

After  Mr.  Hawkins  had  detailed  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to 
secure  the  most  suitable  person  as  his  successor,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
proposed  the  election  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock,  M.A.  as  Secretary, 
remarking  that  the  ofHce  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Churdi  d 
England.  It  was  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  Church  at  home 
and  the  Church  in  our  foreign  dependencies,  with  whose  growth  all  present 
most  deeply  sympathized.  In  proposing  Mr.  Bullock  his  Grace  had  not 
considered  merely  private  friendship,  nor  previous  service,  althoac^h  the 
fourteen  years  of  useful  labour  and  his  well-known  abilities  shoold  bate 
some  weight. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  seconding  the  motion,  rejoiced  that  thej  had 
been  able  to  avoid  division.  There  had,  it  was  true,  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  most  expedient  to  ask  Mr.  Bullock  to  aooept 
this  ofHce  or  to  look  abroad  for  one  who  might,  so  to  speak,  infuse  a  little 
new  blood  into  the  Society's  working.  The  fact  of  other  candidates  having 
been  brought  forward  was  due  solely  to  this  feeling,  and  did  not  arise  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  any  mistrust  of  Mr.  Bullock's  qualifications  for 
the  ofiice. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bev.  Canon  Hawkins  supported 
the  resolution,  which  w^as  carried  unanimously. 

The  notice  of  motion  given  last  month  as  to  the  Secretary's  salary  was 
withdrawn.  The  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gont,  the  Revs.  A.  Mozky 
and  J.  Moorhouse  were  elected  members  of  the  Standing  Committee. 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Mowbray  presented  the  Treasurer's  report,  which 
was  the  most  gratifying  ever  rea^  in  that  room.  The  total  income, 
genera],  special,  and  appropriated  for  1864,  had  been  102,942/.  Then 
had  been  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  5,617/.  on  subscriptions, 
&c,,  and  7,411/.  in  legacies  for  the  gcnextd  fund.  The  total  increase  oa 
all  funds  being  15,110/.  It  was  stated  that  the  expenditure  for  the  pait 
three  years  had  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  income,  the  deficiency  beinff 
made  up  from  the  India  Missions  Fund,  which  was  now  nearly  exhaasted, 
whilst  additional  claims  were  continually  being  pressed  on  the  Society. 

The  other  officers  were  re-elected.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
Auditors,  Treasurers,  Honorary  Deputations,  &c.,  and  other  busiiiess  vas 
[disposed  of. 
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THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  JUDGMENT  IN  DR  COLENSO'S 

APPEAL. 

Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  place  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  under  some  such  heading 
as  "The  Grand  Judicial  Puzzle."  For  what  does  the  Judgment  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  the  Appeal  case  of  "  The 
Bishop  of  Natal  v.  The  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  "  amount  to  ?  What 
is  its  effect  ?  On  what  law  is  it  based  1  With  what  facts  does  it  deal? 
What  does  it  decide  ?  These  and  other  like  questions  men  are  asking 
one  another,  and  no  one  seems  able  to  supply  the  answer.  We  doubt 
if  any  of  the  learned  Judges  who  concocted  the  Judgment  could  give 
an  intelligible  account  of  the  matter  to  a  plain  man.  Laymen  and 
clerics,  lawyers  and  divines,  are  all  equally  nonplussed. 

After  a  three  months'  incubation,  the  collective  acumen  of  the 
highest  legal  authorities  has  brought  forth  a  document  which  settles 
nothing.  The  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  and  his  heretical  Suffragan 
are  left  '^  as  they  were."  A  heap  of  negations,  set  forth  in  a  mass  of 
legal  verbiage,  is  the  upshot  of  their  judicial  wisdom.  There  is  an 
appellant — but  he  is  a  nonentity.  There  is  a  respondent — but  he  is 
a  nonentity  likewise.  There  is  a  judgment  appealed  from — ^but  that 
too  is  a  nonentity.  The  Court  which  pronounced  that  judgment  is  a 
nonentity ;  and  so  is  the  law  under  which  the  Court  proceeded 
There  is  not  a  single  item  in  the  case,  be  it  persona  or  res,  jus  or  lex^ 
that  has  any  real  existence.  The  whole  affair  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
phantasmagoria  of  unsubstantial  shadows.  A  Bishop  who  has  no 
Diocese  is  arraigned  before  a  Metropolitan  who  has  no  Province ;  the 
lack-province  Metropolitan  convenes  a  Court  which  has  no  jurisdiction, 
proceMsds  according  to  a  law  which  has  no  force,  and  pronounces  a 
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sentence  which  has  no  validity.  And  from  this  sentence,  by  way  of 
climax,  the  Judicial  Committee  hears  an  appeal  which  is  in  vactto,  and 
pronounces  a  sentence  which  decides  nothing.  Never  was  there  a 
more  splendid  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saw,  *^  Ex  nikilo 
7iihUJU"  If  any  one  ever  had  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that  sa^ 
conclusion,  that  doubt  must  surely  now  be  set  at  rest 

Some  men  affect  to  pity  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown,  whose  faithful 
and  arduous  struggles  against  the  hydra  of  heresy  they  fancy  have 
ended  in  a  ridiculous  fiasco.  Yielding  to  none  in  sympathy  for  him 
and  for  his  cause,  the  cause  of  Catholic  Faith  which  he  so  nobly 
represents,  we  feel  disposed  rather  to  congratulate  him  than  to  condole 
with  him.  He  may,  it  is  true,  be  mulcted  in  purse — not,  happily,  for 
Dr.  Colenso's  benefit — in  the  shape  of  a  bill  of  costs  from  his  lawyen 
for  the  bad  advice  they  gave  him,  leading  him  into  most  ne^esB 
entanglement  Why  they  should  have  insisted  on  tying  up  the  worth- 
less parchjnents  on  which  the  Patent  was  engrossed  in  the  same  bundle 
with  the  unimpeachable  Canons  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  con- 
ferred, and  fortunately  continue  to  confer  on  Dr.  Gray  powers  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  and  touch  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  we  never 
could  understand.  We  regretted  the  fact  at  the  time,  foreseeing  ite 
Consequences ;  but  we  had  to  resign  ourselves  to  it,  as  we  imagine  the 
Metro}X)litan  himself  did,  taking  it  to  be  one  of  the  inscnitable 
mysteries  of  red  tape.  The  more  is  the  pity.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  cost  of  this  ''  civilian ''  bungling  will  not  be  suffered  to  fall 
upon  Dr.  Gray.  Assuredly  the  Church — not  the  poor  South  Afkicaa 
Church,  but  the  wealthy  Church  at  home— which  owes  so  much  to 
the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown,  will  bear  him  harmless. 

Concurrently  with  the  consideration  of  the  legal  charges  incurred  for 
the  aXXoVpeor  of  Doctors'  Commons'  Law  in  a  case  which  should  have 
been  put  exclusively,  and  would  have  stood  safely  enough,  on  the  broad 
basis  of  Catholic  Canon  Law,  there  arises  the  question  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  See  of  Natal  Since  that  See  is,  according  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  a  nonentity,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
by  strict  logical  inference,  that  its  teifiporalities  are  rtB  nulHu9»  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those  in  whose  keeping 
they  happen  to  be  will  take  good  care  to  reserve  the  funds  created  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  Churchmen,  from  which  the  income  of  the 
See  is  derived,  for  more  sacred  uses  than  bibliopole  specnlatioiis  in 
Kationalistic  diatribes  on  the  Pentateuch.  If  Dr.  Colenso  is  not  an 
episcopal  entity  in  law  sufficiently  real  to  be  reached  in  a  legal  sense 
by  the  spiritual  sentence  of  deprivation  pronounced  by  his  Metropolitan, 
he  will  scarcely  find  the  shadowy  episcopal  character  conferred  on 
him  by  his  patent  sufficiently  real  to  give  him  a  Iochs  4andi  in  a 
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ait  for  the  revennea  of  the  legally  non-extant  See  of  Natal  This 
Qcidental  result  of  the  Judgment  will,  we  apprehend,  tend  consider- 
ably to  moderate  the  exultation  of  Dr.  Colenso  himself  at  what  his 
nends  facetiously  term  his  "  complete  triumph."  It  was  boastfully 
killed  that  his  Lordship  regarded  the  threatened  spiritual  censure  of  his 
iletropolitan  with  utter  contempt,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take 
my  notice  of  it  until  his  temporalities  were  touched.  If  he  finds  that 
lieee  have  melted  away  into  nonentity  under  the  judicial  manipula- 
ion  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  sentence 
>f  his  Metropolitan  has  been  pronounced  "null  and  void  in  law," 
villy  we  imagine,  afford  him  but  small  satisfaction.  Nor  can  any 
attempt  to  resume  episcopal  functions  in  the  colony  of  Natal, — should 
le  be  ill-advised  enough  to  make  it, — lead  to  any  other  result  than 
bat  of  creating  a  schism,  which,  though  much  to  be  regretted  at  all 
lines,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be  insignificant  and  short-lived,  in 
)roportion  to  the  gravity,  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
lie  Christian  Episcopate,  of  the  scandal  in  which  it  would  take  its  rise. 
The  real  question  at  issue — the  question,  what  is  the  status  of  the 
3oath  A&ican  Church,  and  what  are  the  powers  of  spiritual  jurisdic- 
ion  under  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  Catholic — remains  altogether 
mtouched  by  the  late  decision.  That  is  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  in 
vhich  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  lives  and  moves 
Ad  has  its  being.  The  Judgment  of  that  tribunal  has  virtually 
educed  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  itself  to  a  nonentity  in  relation  to 
ion-established  branches  of  the  Church  in  this  Empire.  It  is  matter 
or  rejoicing  rather  than  lamentation  that  these  should  at  last  have 
lad  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the  primitive,  the  unalterable, 
ad  imperishable  basis  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  forced  upon  them. 
)at  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do 
■stice  within  the  brief  space  of  time  left  us  between  the  promulgation 
if  the  Judgment  and  the  publication  of  our  present  number.  We 
herefore  reserve  it  for  future  and  fuller  discussion.  Meanwhile,  let 
lOt  Churchmen  lose  heart.  Nothing  has  been  lost,  and  much  has  been 
^ed  for  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  by  this  adverse  decision  of 
he  Court  so  fitly  and  so  worthily  presided  over  by  Lord  Westbury. 
hit  of  the  ocean  of  negatives  there  emerges  a  pearl  of  priceless  value, 
-4he  ancient  and  of  late  much-forgotten  truth  that  spiritual  causes 
(iiist  be  spiritually  discerned ;  whence  the  conclusion  inevitably 
dUows  that  spiritual  causes  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  the  handling 
f  a  tribunal  which,  confessedly  and  professedly,  has  no  spiritual 
iaceizunent,  and  is,  therefore,  incompetent  for-  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR'S  VISITATION  IN  1864. 

{CofUmued  from  page  57.) 

The  recent  persecution  at  Constantinople  of  Turkish  converts  and  of  sudi 
as,  bj  attending  the  English  senrices,  showed  a  disposition  to  consider  tbe 
claims  of  Christianity,  has  excited  much  just  indignation  in  England ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  prevailing  notion  that  it  was  a  yiolation  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Britbh  and  French  Governments  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war.  This,  however,  cannot  be  said.  It  has  shown,  certainly,  a 
most  ungrateful  indifference  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  a  natioD 
which  made  such  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  for  the  cause  of  Ottoman 
independence.  But  the  treaty  gave  no  positive  right  to  the  French  and 
British  Governments,  either  separately  or  collectively,  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  Turkish  converts  to  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  thoie 
Governments  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Russian  Emperor  to  assume  a  pre- 
tectorate  over  the  Greek  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  Hatd- 
humayoum  is  a  decree  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  on  which  appeals  and 
remonstrances  may  well  be  grounded ;  but  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  treaty. 
It  is  well  that  this  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  British  public. 
What  is  wanted  is  such  an  expression  of  indignation  through  the  lengdi 
and  breadth  of  the  country  as  would  show,  not  the  Porte  only,  but  our  owb 
Gt)vemment,  that  if  such  measures  are  adopted  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
towards  any  converts  to  Christianity,  the  British  nation  will  never  again 
permit  its  aid  to  be  given  for  the  defence  of  a  Power,  not  only  itaelf 
unchristian,  but  capable  of  such  barbarous  conduct  as  it  has  lately  adopted 
towards  any  of  its  subjects  who  do  but  show  a  disposition  to  inquire  into 
the  evidences  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  system  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  is  to  deal  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  its  varioos 
Christian  subjects  through  recognised  heads  or  representatives,  who  have 
defined  privileges  for  the  protection,  and  even  the  government  in  some 
measure,  of  the  bodies  which  they  represent.  Thus,  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  Patriarchs  are  the  recognised  heads  or  representativea  (widi 
allowed  political  rights)  of  their  respective  Churches ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  great  point  was  gained  when  a  '^  Vakeel,"  or  representative  of  this 
kind,  was  officially  recognised  to  protect  and  represent  the  interests  of 
Protestant  Christians.  And  tlie  jEriends  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  Turkey 
would  do  well  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  this  point — namely,  to  obtain 
from  the  Porte  a  concession  on  behalf  of  converts  from  the  Mahommedan 
religion  to  Christianity  of  the  right  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  Vakeel 
or  representative  of  the  Protestants.  At  present,  such  converts  are,  ip» 
facto,  outlaws.  Their  rights  as  to  marriage,  property,  liberty,  and  decent 
burial  are  all  affected — not  to  say  extinguished.  They  have  no  recognised 
protector  to  appeal  to.  They  cannot  place  themselves  under  any  leffil 
Court  of  Chancery  (as  is  the  case  with  other  Christians)  for  their  secnntj 
and  defence.  And  mere  apologies  from  the  Turkish  Government  ibr  such 
outrages  as  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Williams,  the  seixure  of  boob^ 
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and  the  closing  of  the  Mission  (for  a  time),  are  good  for  very  little,  unless 
the  Ott<Hnan  authority  can  he  induced  to  recognise  on  the  part  of  its  suh- 
jecta  hecoming  conyerts  to  Protestant  Christianity  the  right  to  enrol  them- 
selres  under  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  Vakeel. 

The  readers  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  are  acquiunted  with  the 
detiuls  of  the  persecution  which  is  alluded  to  in  these  remarks.     There  is 
no  occasion,  therefore,  to  repeat  them  in  these  hrief  notes  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar's  recent  visitation.     No  one,  however,  it  may  he  observed,  who 
has  not  visited  Constantinople  can  conceive  the  feelings  that  are  excited 
on  seeing  the  noble  pile  of  St.  Sophia  (and  other  similarly-desecrated 
i^urches)  polluted  by  their  dedication  to  the  religious  services  of  the  false 
prophet.     The  temple  stands  as  stately  as  ever,  with  its  gigantic  colunms 
of  porphyry  and  other  Oriental  marbles ;  its  tiers  of  arches  upon  arches ; 
its  massive  galleries ;  its  dome, — suggestive,  equally  with  the  fretted  roofe 
of  our  own  cathedrals,  of  all  the  thoughts  that  elevate  and  purify  our  fallen 
natures.     It  stands  in  its  ancient  stateliness.     No  nobler  pile  was  ever 
reared  for  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity. 
But,  surely,  the  feelings  now  kindled  in  the  mind  of  any  thought^! 
Ohristian  who  visits  it,  are  those  which  the  Israelites  of  old  experienced 
triien  they  thought  of  Jerusalem  in  ruins  and  the  Temple  of  the  Qtxi  of 
Israel  burnt  with  fire,  or  afterwards  witnessed ''  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion standing  in  the  Holy  Place."    ''  Thy  servants  think  upon  her  stones ; 
and  it  pitieth  them  to  see  her  in  the  dust."     And  shall  not  this  prayer 
be  repeated :  **'  Thou  shalt  arise  and  have  mercy  upon  Sion ;  for  it  is  time 
diat  Thou  have  mercy  upon  her,  yea,  the  time  is  come."  (Ps.  cii.  13, 14.) 
What  a  day  would  it  be  for  Christendom,  when  that  noble  cathedral  could 
again  be  dedicated  to  ''  the  Divine  Wisdom,"  through  the  mediation  of 
the  only  true  Advocate  with  the  Father,  the  only  Propitiation  for  our  sins, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Bightcous !     Surely,  it  would  be  a  day  on  which  East 
and  West  would  forget  their  differences;  and  representatives  from  all 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  might  join  in  saying,  within  the  re-cou- 
oocrated  church,  the  Nicene  Creed ;  believing  that  its  Eastern  variation  is 
no  denial  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  ''  the  whole  Three  Persons  of  the 
undivided  Godhead  are  co-eternal  together,  and  co-equal."     A  train  of 
Anglican  worshippers,  clergy  and  laity,  might  issue  (to  join  in  so  blessed 
a  solemnity)  from  the  Memorial  Church  in  Pera  (on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Golden  Horn),  itself  no  unworthy  type  of  the  character  of  English 
churches.    It  will  not  be  in  vain  to  have  suggested  what  many  may  regard 
■a  a  hopeless  vision,  if  even  a  few  devout  Christians  are  led  to  pray  for  the 
reaturation  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  to  the  Christian  worship,  and 
die  consecration  of  all  the  noble  mosques  (which  have  been  built,  more  or 
leai,  after  its  model),  in  the  Name  at  whicn,  sooner  or  later,  **  every  knee 
ihall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  Uie  glory 
of  God  the  Father."  (Phil.  ii.  10, 11.) 

It  is  most  affecting  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that  were 
baken  to  mutilate  or  obliterate  every  Christian  emblem  (the  mosaics  or 
^iBflCO-paintings  covered  with  whitewash,  and  the  crosses  and  other  emblems 
woken  <'  with  axes  and  hammers  "),  the  vast  representation,  probably  in 
nosaic,  of  the  Saviour,  on  the  roof  of  the  eastern  dome,  is  beginning  to 
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show  itself  through  the  coatings  of  paint  and  whitewash  with  which  it  has 
been  OTcrlaid.  The  dim  shadow  of  a  colossal  figure  is  seen,  nrnilar  to 
those  which  hare  so  sublime  an  effect  in  St.  Mark's  at  Veniee,  or  the 
cathedral  at  Monreale  near  Palermo.  May  its  reappearance  be  ^*  a  shadow 
cast  before  "  of ''  coming  events,"  and  a  t^en  that  where  the  name  of  the 
false  prophet  has  so  long  been  honoured  by  an  ignorant  fimatidam,  the 
memorials  of  the  Eodeemer's  dying  lore  shall  again  be  offered,  and 
received  by  faithful  worshippers  ! 

The  Bishop's  party  were  taken  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  a  mosque  near  the 
Adrianople  gate,  which  was  evidently  an  ancient  Byzantine  church,  and  in 
which  the  Turks  seem  never  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ohiitenite  the 
Christian  emblems  and  mosaics.  One  dome  contains  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour ;  another,  those  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  and  on  the  walk  are 
figures  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  and  representations  of  some  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  The  dii- 
rauter  of  the  church,  with  its  mauy  low  domes  and  small  chapels,  it 
precisely  similar  to  specimens  which  the  Bishop  had  seen  in  Russia,  sad 
recently  at  Athens,  of  the  ancient  Byzantine  church-architectnre. 

The  Bishop  remained  a  month  at  Constantinople,  receiving  on  his  ds- 
parture  an  address  from  the  English  clergy,  which,  together  with  his  reply, 
has  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Golonud  Church  Chronicle. 

Having  received  from  the  excellent  Major  Stokes  at  Gralats,  an  eaneit 
request  to  visit  that  place,  together  with  Kustandji  and  SuHna,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  party  to  Kustandji,  in  a  packet  belonging  to  the  Company 
for  Steam  Navigation  on  the  Danube.  This  great  river,  before  its  vaet 
circuit  by  Galatz  to  this  point,  at  which  it  pours  its  turbid  waters  into  the 
Black  Sea,  approaches  that  receptacle  for  its  mighty  volume  so  cloeely  at 
one  point,  that  a  railway  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  connects  it  with  the  little 
harbour  at  Kustandji  on  the  Black  Sea.  Passengers  thus  leaving  the 
steamboat  at  Kustandji,  reach  Tchemavoda  on  the  Danube  in  two  or  three 
hours,  instead  of  the  long  circuit  by  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  then  iti 
ascent  of  four  or  five  days  to  that  little  town.  The  Bishop  sent  hit  pai^ 
on  to  wait  for  him  at  Pesth,  and  remained  a  Sunday  at  Kustandji,  to 
minister  to  some  forty  or  fifty  English  people  connected  with  the  railway.^ 
He  baptized  a  child,  and  conduct^  two  services  on  this  Sunday,  admims- 
tering  Holy  Communion  in  the  morning.  One  person  only  attended,  the 
medical  man,  who  appeared  earnestly  desirous  of  regular  ministiation. 
^he  service  was  so  coldly  received  and  responded  to  as  to  show  how 
lamentable  is  the  effect  of  the  want  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  how  im- 


^  Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  party  reached  Kustandji*  70,000 
had  been  encamped  on  the  sands  around  the  town.  Fever  had  made  siich  ravage 
among  them  that  the  Bishop  was  much  dissuaded  from  travelling  in  that  diiAziot, 
until  they  should  have  left  it.  When  he  arrived,  however,  there  were  still  miny 
groups  (all  with  black  and  high  Oriental  oape)  bivouacking  in  great  sqv^er  aad 
misery  upon  the  sands,  with  their  cooking  utensils  and  other  wreoks  of  tliMr 
household  possessions  scattered  about  on  the  low  rooks.  The  TuiUah  GovaiB- 
ment  was  treating  them  with  much  tendemees  and  humanity ;  but  nothing  (it  wis 
said)  could  exceed  the  barbarity  of  tiie  Russian  officialB,  on  the  oooasion  of  thar 
embarication.  Children  were  said  to  be  tossed  about  like  bales  of  goods.  V^hal 
lias  not  that  nation  to  answer  for ! 
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portant  it  would  be  to  provide  a  chaplain  for  the  scattered  groups  of 
fioglish  who  are  brought  to  that  part  of  Europe  as  artisans  upon  the  pro- 
jected railways,  or  for  other  engineering  and  commercial  purposes.^  The 
Bishop  passed  the  following  Sunday  at  Galatz,  a  large,  straggling,  and  ill- 
appointed  town,  where  there  is  a  British  Consul  (Mr.  Ward,  nephew  of 
the  late  Dean  of  Lincoln),  about  midway  between  Tchemavoda  and  the 
mouth  of  tlie  river.  Major  Stokes  also,  the  British  Commissioner  for  the 
works  for  keeping  open  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  near  its  mouth, 
resides  at  Galatz,  and  it  was  cheering  to  find  how  much  may  be  done  by 
one  thoroughly  zealous  layman  (cordially  supported  by  the  Consul),  for  the 
religious  welfare  of  a  place  without  any  resident  pastor.  The  groups  of 
English  are  dei>endent  for  the  administration  of  Holy  Communion  on  the 
occasional  visits,  at  great  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  labour  of  the 
Bey.  G.  C.  Curtis,  the  devoted  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Missionary  at  Constantinople.  But  it  is  Major  Stokes's  practice  to  conduct 
Divine  service  regularly  at  his  house,  to  visit  and  advise  those  who  may 
neglect  the  opportunity,  and  especially  before  Mr.  Curtis's  visits  to  give 
notice  of  Holy  Communion  in  personal  calls,  and  with  the  kind  persuasion 
«Dd  counsel  which  many  need  who  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  religious 
jordinances.  The  result  of  this  truly  pastoral  care  is  that  the  proper* 
lion  of  communicants  is  remarkably  large.  The  Bishop  confirmed  six 
young  persons,  and  baptized  some  children.  He  also  consecrated  a 
cemetery,  which  is  assigned  to  the  British  in  common  with  the  German 
(Lutheran)  residents,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  obseiTC  that  the  Lutheran 
pastor  and  some  principal  members  of  his  congregation  attended  the 
oeremony.  The  Bishop  regretted  that  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of 
■a  packet,  he  could  not  reach  Sulina,  as  he  had  hoped  and  intended. 
He  must  lament  that  the  rule  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice  as  to  appointing 
jehaplains  is  to  refuse  assistance,  unless  the  local  subscriptions  reach  a 
certain  amount.  This  rule  practically  excludes  small  communities,  which 
onfMit  need  assistance,  from  the  benefits  of  the  Consuls'  Act,  and  it  is  diffi- 
jeolt  to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in 
making  that  law.  In  these  ministrations  the  Bishop  acted  as  Conmiissary 
for  the  Bishop  of  London.  Hejoining  his  family  at  Pesth,  he  proceeded 
to  Vienna,  where,  by  virtue  of  tlie  same  commission,  he  confinned  twelve 
persons  in  the  Embassy  Chapel,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  room  in  the  Ambassa- 
dor's palace.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe  Lord  Bloomfield's  care  that  the 
Toom  (the  best  in  a  not  very  spacious  residence)  should  be  used  exclusively 
for  Divine  service ;  but  it  would  surely  convey  to  foreigners  a  fairer  view 
flf  British  character  and  principles,  if  a  consecrated  chapel  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  attached  to  every  Ambassador's  palace. 

At  Trieste,  the  Bishop  reached  again  a  place  where  he  might  consider 
himself  the  Diocesan  of  the  English  Chapel  established  at  that  important 


^  Roman  remains  of  brickwork  and  masonry  are  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  KuHtaudji ;  and  it  ia  supposed  to  be  the  spot  to  which  Ovid 
waa  banished.  No  more  cheerless  lot  can  be  conceived  than  for  a  luxurious 
Roman  to  be  sentenced  to  end  his  days  in  so  dismal  and  inhospitable  a  region. 
The  vast  sandy  plains,  through  which,  for  some  600  or  700  milep,  the  Danube 
finds  its  way  to  tne  sea,  are  most  monotonous  and  weaiisome. 
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port*  The  jouraej  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  is  bj  a  railwajy  earned  through 
Bome  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  Europe.  If  less  stupendocts  than 
the  natural  features  of  Switzerland,  it  is  perhaps  more  adapted  to  the 
pencil,  and  if  this  were  the  narrative  of  an  ordinary  tour,  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  enlarge  on  the  beauties  of  Keicfaenau,  Bnick,  Grata,  and  Laj- 
bach,  and  the  novelty  of  the  caves  of  Adelsberg,  the  finest  of  th^r  kind  in 
Europe.  The  railway  itself  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill ;  scaling  the 
Styrian  Alps  to  a  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  carrying  the  travel- 
ler at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  up  an  inclined  plane  (while  he 
is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  degree  in  which  he  is  being  derated),  till  he 
finds  himself  amidst  the  crags  and  pinnacles  of  the  mountain  ridges,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  old  feudal  towers  which  here  and  there  frown  over  the 
dizzy  precipices.  There  is  much  also  in  the  ancient  cities  to  gratify  a 
tourist  and  fill  a  sketch-book.  Passing  a  Sunday  at  Bruck,  and  couduct- 
ing  Divine  service  with  his  family  in  their  talon  at  the  pleasantly  sitoated 
hotel,  the  Bishop  was  surprised  (and  concerned)  to  find  that  two  Austrian 
ladies  had  virtually  attended  the  service  in  a  neighbouring  gallery  within 
earshot,  having  scrupled  to  join  the  family  party.  They  were  daugfat^s  of 
an  Austrian  General,  and  had  acquired  the  English  language  and  an  appre* 
ciation  of  the  English  Prayer-book  from  their  habit  of  staying  at  Fiome, 
where  (as  will  presently  be  seen)  there  is  a  large  English  manufactory, 
and  much  attention  shown  to  the  customary  observances  of  an  Engliah 
Sunday.  In  respect  to. picturesque  scenery,  no  part  of  the  visitation  tour 
was  more  enjoyable  than  the  road  between  Vienna  and  Laybach. 

At  Trieste  there  is  a  consecrated  English  church,  plain  as  relates  to  its 
architectural  character,  but  evidently  well  cared  for.  The  chaplain  is  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Tucker,  and  the  congregation  is  an  important  one.  The 
Bishop  passed  two  Sundays  at  Trieste,  receiving  much  kind  attention  from 
Mr.  Moore,  an  influential  merchant,  and  also  from  Mr.  Raven,  the  Consul. 
He  confirmed  twelve  young  people.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Ingoted 
Austria  (as  it  is  generally  considered),  the  English  pastor  possesses  more 
of  the  status  of  a  recognised  parish  priest  than  in  other  Continental  state* 

A  very  interesting  excursion  from  Trieste  to  Fiume  was  occasioned  bj 
a  most  warm  and  hospitable  invitation  from  the  Messrs.  Smith,  who  have 
long  had  an  extensive  and  flourishing  paper  manufiactory  at  that  tnilv 
beautiful  place.  It  is  a  day's  journey  by  land  across  jthe  top  of  the  penin- 
sula, at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  situated  the  town  (now  the 
arsenal  and  dockyard)  of  Pola,  with  its  most  interesting  Honuin  am|^theatra 
and  other  ruins.  These  were  visited  on  the  return  by  sea,  and  woold  well 
have  repaid  a  far  more  careful  inspection  than  it  was  possible  to  make. 
The  amphitheatre,  externally,  is  far  finer  than  that  at  Verona,  with  its 
many  tiers  of  arches  in  great  perfection,  and  the  singular  feature  of  two 
towers.  Nothing,  however,  remains  of  the  seats  within,  which  were 
probably  of  wood.  It  is  wonderful  to  find  so  stately  and  colossal  a  stroctore 
in  so  remote  a  city  as  Pola,  which  possesses  remains  also  of  triumphal 
arches  and  stately  temples  of  no  ordinary  beauty. 

The  great  natural  feature  of  Fiume  is  a  very  deep  and  romantic  ravine, 
through  which  the  waters  of  a  stream  (which  in  winter  becomes  a  migfatj 
torrent)  find  their  way  to  the  sea.     The  southern  cliffs  are  crowned  by 
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extenaire  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle,  and  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  rarine 
(where  it  is  so  narrow  that  great  damage  has  sometimes  been  done  by  the 
winter  flood)  appear  the  slated  roofs  of  the  modem  factory. 

There  are  not  many  English  workmen  at  present  employed  at  this 
&€tory.  But  the  late  Mr.  Smith  converted  part  of  his  premises  into 
a  spacious  and  commodious  chapel,  where  Divine  service  is  regularly  con- 
ducted (so  far  as  laymen  may  minister)  every  Sunday.  The  English 
chaplain  at  Trieste  is  regarded  as  the  pastor  of  this  chapel,  and  is 
accustomed  to  visit  it /our  times  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  Holy  Communion.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Bishop  to  pass 
a  Sunday  at  this  remote  place,  and  with  a  family  evincing  so  high  a  value 
for  the  ordinances  of  their  own  pure  and  apostolic  Church.  Would  that 
every  master  manufacturer  would  show  the  same  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  himself,  his  family,  and  dependents  !  If  the  visit  to  Kustandji 
was  depressive,  from  the  proofs  afforded  by  lukewarmness  induced  by  the 
absence  of  religious  observances,  the  visits  to  Galatz  and  to  Fiume  were 
cheering,  from  the  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  (where  there  is  the  will 
to  do  it)  to  observe,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  a  true  filial 
love  for  the  Church  of  our  own  favoured  country,  and  a  real  observance  of 
her  blessed  rules  and  spiritual  worship.  We  may  surely  believe  that  in 
such  instances  His  woi-d  will  be  made  good  '<  To  him  who  hath,  shall  be 

given." 

{To  be  continued.) 


MILLENAKY  OF  ST.  ANSGAR,  AND  INTERCOMMUNION 
WITH  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CHURCH. 

The  North-tff€8iem  Church  gives  the  following  account  of  the  celebration 
6f  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  St.  Ansgar's  Day,  at  Chicago,  in  the 
diocese  of  Illinois : — 

"  The  services  at  the  Scandinavian  church  of  St.  Ansgar,  on  Friday, 
February  3,  involved  much  both  of  interest  and  significance.  The  day  in 
question  was  exactly  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Ansgar, 
which  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bredberg,  rector  of  the  church  of  that  name  in  this 
caty,  had  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  commemorating  by  holding  service 
and  inviting  a  general  attendance.  Notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  state 
of  the  weather,  the  edifice  was  filled  with,  for  the  most  part,  those  who 
usually  worship  there ;  but  others  were  present  from  the  English-speaking 
parishes. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whitehouse,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  with  the  attendant  Clergy,  entered  the  church.  There  were, 
besides  the  Bishop,  five  Clergymen,  including  the  Rector,  who  is  himself  a 
Priest  in  Swedish  Orders :  viz.  Rev.  Dr.  Clarkson  and  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  in 
American  Orders ;  Rev.  Mr.  Arvedson,  a  Swede,  in  American  Orders ;  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Street,  having  Orders  of  the  English  Church.  It  thus  happened 
that  each  of  the  Churches  of  England,  Sweden,  and  America,  were  repre- 
sented on  this  deeply  interesting  occasion. 

The  Lessons  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arvedson ;  the  Canticles  and 
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*  Gloria  in  Excelsis '  were  sung  in  Engli^,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Jones  pr^eenting: 
and  the  Prayers,  offered  partly  in  English  and  portly  in  Swedish,  derolyed 
upon  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bredherg  and  Street.  Appropriate  Flsalnis  and 
Hymns  were  sung  at  the  proper  times,  in  both  languages.  The  music  to 
which  the  Swedish  Hymns  were  set  was  very  sweet  and  solemn  in  its 
character,  for  the  most  part  extremely  simple,  but  with  an  occamooal 
introduction  of  the  minor,  which  made  the  whole  very  effectiTe. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  notice  of  this  kind,  to  do  more  than  give  a  bare 
outline  of  the  Bishop's  address,  which  was,  we  beli^ye,  the  moat  eloquent 
and  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  any  that  we  have  ever  heard  from  his 
lips.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  his  remarks,  only 
regretting  that  we  cannot  do  it  greater  justice.  In  order  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated,  they  should  have  been  heard ;  while  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
offer  a  mere  outline. 

*  The  world/  said  the  Bishop,  '  celebrates  the  birth  of  its  great  men ; 
the  Church  celebrates  the  death  of  hers ;  for  it  is  not  until  then  that  the 
saintship  is  consummated.  The  work  on  earth,  enduring  as  it  may  be,  b 
struggle,  discipline,  hazard ;  where,  in  the  great  battle  of  the  sool,  the 
believer  is  bom  and  grows,  until  he  reaches,  in  death,  his  manhood. 

We  have  met  to  celebrate  a  death  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  when,  amid 
tears  and  solemn  reverence,  the  great  and  good  St.  Ansgar,  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  the  North,  finished  his  course,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  his 
earthly  remains  were  committed  to  the  tomb,  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin, 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Bremen. 

All  thaty  however,  was  but  mortal.  "  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  &deth."  But  we  have  to  do  to-night  with  the  im/muiabley  and  its 
testimony,  "  the  Word  of  our  God  endureth  for  ever."  The  character,  all 
good  and  beautiful  in  him,  was  eternally  true ;  and  now,  under  all  different 
circumstances,  the  traits  of  his  character — piety,  self-denial,  benevolence, 
meekness — all  are  pattern  and  type  of  what  in  our  hearts  we  admire,  and 
what  we  ourselves  would  fain  be. 

The  area  of  the  labours  of  Archbishop  Anschar,  or  Ansgar,  was  co- 
extensive with  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holstein,  and  other  contiguous  parts. 
With  those  co'ncentrated  in  Sweden,  we  have  more  immediate  interest  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Our  English  affiliation  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  mythology  of  those 
regions ;  and  Odin  and  the  pirate  Vikings  are  mixed  up  with  the  national 
history  of  the  mother  country. 

But  in  Sweden  the  mythology  had  a  peculiar  aspect,  which  singnlariy 
foreshadowed  the  Gospel  of  Truth,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  men,  even 
in  heathendom,  to  receive  it.  Balder,  the  god  of  piety  and  peaee,  had 
been  killed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil ;  after  which  all  the  gods  languished. 
Odin,  the  chief,  alone  remained.  But  Balder  was  to  come  again,  and 
with  him  the  reign  of  peace  and  love  was  to  return.  Here  we  have, 
evidently,  a  corrupted  tradition  of  some  of  the  great  truths  of  revealed 
religion ;  and  it  was  thus  that  men  were  trained  to  expect  a  period  of 
peace — it  was  thus  that  the  way  was  prepared  fin*  the  receptaon  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  Swedish  mythology^  herein  diatiiict 
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eyen  from  ibat  of  the  Hister-realms,  was  the  reverence  for  woman :  she  waa 
alwaya  treated  and  spoken  of  as  a  good  genius  and  a  helpmeet.     Hence, 
in  Sweden,  the  Gospel  was  received  by  persuanon;  in  Korway  and  Den-  * 
mark,  it  was  enforced  by  authority. 

But  there  was  yet  another  form  of  preparation.  The  Vikings — pirates, 
adventurous  mariners,  and  plunderers — in  their  Southern  excursions,  had 
gained  knowledge  of  the  '*  White  Chiist,"  as  they  called  the  Christian 
Paith — the  name  being  suggested  by  the  usual  baptismal  dress.  In  this 
way  many  Scandinavians  were  converted  and  baptizied  in  the  southern  part 
of  Europe.  Christian  captives,  also,  from  different  lands,  were  carried  in, 
and  scattered  among  the  Scandinavian  people.  And  thus,  as  the  seeds  of 
rare  and  valuable  trees  and  plants  are  borne  away  by  birds  in  their  flight, 
and  dropped  upon  congenial  soil — it  may  be  upon  the  coral-beds,  newly 
risen  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — so  was  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of 
God  providentially  borne  frx>m  distant  lands,  and  scattered  among  the 
Scandinavians,  bringing  forth,  in  due  time,  abundant  fruit,  to  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

Thus  there  was  a  manifest  preparation,  of  which  God  was  the  Author ; 
and  which,  alike  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  and  in  the  individual 
soul,  shows  such  wonderful  proof  of  the  providence  of  Grod,  in  His  wisdom 
and  love ;  and  the  harmony  of  His  purposes,  in  developing,  through  and 
in  the  intelligent  agent,  the  progress  of  the  present  life,  and  the  meetness 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Archbishop  Ansgar  was  not,  in  reality, 
the  first  missionary  to  Sweden.  The  man  who  claims  that  honourable  tiUe 
was  an  Englishman.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  677,  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
York,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Friesland,  a  pagan  kingdom, 
which  at  that  time  extended  into  Jutland.  While  there,  he  preached  the 
Gtwpel  with  success  to  King  Adelgisi  and  his  people ;  and  thence  it  spread 
to  Denmark.  While  a  host  of  Vikings  ravaged  the  coast  of  England, 
England  took  revenge  by  occupying  Denmark  with  Christian  missionaries. 
The  progress  was  slow,  but  the  work  itself  was  sure. 

St.  Ansgar  was  bom  a.d.  801,  near  the  famous  convent  of  Corbey,  in 
Picardy.  His  father  was  a  nobleman  in  the  household  of  Charles  the 
Great.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  died  when  he  was  five 
years  old ;  but  the  influence  which  her  memory  exercised  upon  his  heart, 
and  upon  his  actions,  was  powerful  and  pennanent.  He  was  early 
devoted  by  his  parents  to  the  religious  life  within  the  walls  of  Corbey.  He 
there  soon  manifested  a  peculiarly  imaginative  temperament.  He  was, 
or  supposed  himself  to  be,  subject  to  frequent  visions.  On  one  occasion 
he  thought  he  had  a  vision  of  the  IMessed  Virgin  and  his  mother,  proceed- 
ing in  company  along  a  radiant  road,  in  the  direction  of  a  scene  of  ineffable 
blessedness.  The  Virgin  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  mother  in 
that  road ;  and  added,  that  if  so,  he  must  form  his  character  accordingly, 
by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  every  Christian  grace. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  monk.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  affected  him  deeply,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  the  renewal  of  his  devotional  aspirations  and  self-consecration 
to  miaaionary  labour.     In  another  vision,  in  which  he  supposed  that^  like 
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St.  Pouly  he  was  '^  out  of  the  flesh,"  he  thought  he  saw  St  Peter  vA 
St.  John  Baptist,  in  whose  eompanj  he  was  admitted  to  heaTen,  Irat 
remanded  to  earth,  in  order  to  preach  the  Gkwpel  and  heoome  a  martyr. 

The  event  which  directly  called  him  into  missionaiy  life  was  the  nst  sf 
Harold  of  Denmark  to  the  Emperor  Lewis,  at  a  congress  at  Ingdheini. 
Harold  requested  a  teacher  to  instruct  himself  and  his  people  in  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Emperor  caused  inquiries  to  be  instituted,  aod 
the  result  was  the  selection  of  Ansgar.  His  ftiend  Audbert  tried  ts 
dissuade  him  from  going ;  but,  in  the  end,  actually  aooompaDied  him  as 
a  fellow-worker  in  his  missionary  labours. 

Successful  in  this  his  first  great  undertaking,  he  was  soon  summoned 
to  another  field.  A  delegation  was  sent  by  the  Swedish  king,  £dmund,  ts 
the  Emperor,  upon  a  similar  mission  to  that  which  had  brought  Harold, 
king  of  Denmark,  to  the  same  court;  and  the  result  was,  that  Ansgir 
went  to  Sweden,  accompanied  by  Witmar.  The  Emperor  gave  hhn  IxmJu, 
forty  MSS.  and  all  precious  and  proper  things.  On  the  Toyage,  howerer, 
the  party  were  captured  by  Vikings,  and  robbed  of  eyerythiug  except  tbe 
books.  He  arrived  at  Birka,  on  the  lake  Maelar,  a.d.  891,  and  was  well 
received  by  King  Edmund ;  while  the  joy  of  the  Christian  slaves — who, 
since  they  had  been  made  captives,  had  been  deprived  of  much  that  was 
nearest  to  their  hearts — knew  no  bounds. 

The  Secretary  was  converted,  and  built  a  church ;  and,  Ansgar  having 
sown  the  good  seed  for  eighteen  mouths,  returned  again  to  the  Emperor, 
who  had  a  new  dcsigu  in  hand.  This  was  to  make  Hamburgh  an  Arch- 
bishopric, whose  incumbent  should  have  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all 
Northland  Bishops  and  teachers.  Ansgar  was  consecrated  to  that  oflioe, 
the  Letter  bearing  date  May  15th,  834.  The  Emperor  endowed  the  See 
liberally  with  land.  The  near  Archbishop  founded  schools,  k^,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Bishop  for  Birka,  who  took  the  name  of  Simon — the  first  in 
Sweden. 

The  prospects  of  the  Mission  were  sadly  darkened,  after  a  tinse,  bj  a 
heathen  rebellion,  in  which  Bishop  Simon  was  driven  away.  To  SMld  to 
the  calamity,  Hamburgh  was  attacked  by  Vikings,  who  plundered  every- 
thing. The  Christian  missionaries  fled  for  their  lives,  and  it  waa  with  no 
little  difficulty  that  Ansgar  himself  was  saved.  He  escaped,  however,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Bremen.  Subsequently  to  this,  a  necessity  having 
arisen  for  renewed  attention  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labours  in  Jutland, 
and  no  one  else  being  found  ready  to  go  thither,  Ansgar  went  back  him- 
self to  the  North,  and  ministered  for  a  time  with  his  usual  sooeeea  and 
influence. 

The  death  of  the  good  Archbishop  took  place  at  Bremen,  and  waa  dia- 
racterized  by  all  that  quietness,  and  humility,  and  simple  faith,  whidi  had 
so  marked  his  life.  Thus  the  martyrdom,  which  the  vision  previoosly 
spoken  of  had  led  him  to  expect,  was  fulfilled — not  by  a  violent  death,  biit 
by  the  unreserved  self-devotedness  and  abnegations  of  an  entire  life. 

The  character  of  St.  Ansgar  was  one  of  rare  excellence.  He  was  most 
vigorous  in  practical  benevolence  and  Church-work;  founding  schools^ 
hospitals,  and  churches,  and  never  mingling  in  political  life.' 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  Bishop  alluded  also  to  a  &ct  of  groat 
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interest  in  the  history  of  miBsionarj  effort  in  Sweden.  It  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  The  labours  neither  of  WilMd  nor  of  Ansgar  had  accom-^ 
plished  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  whom  the  central  portion  of 
Sweden  was  inhabited.  But,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
death  of  Ansgar,  Sigfred,  a  missionary  from  the  English  Church,  was 
sent  to  Sweden.  He  had  a  meeting,  by  appointment,  at  a  particular 
place,  with  the  king,  Olaf  Karl,  who  was  there  baptized.  The  fountain 
and  the  house  where  the  baptism  took  place  are  still  in  existence,  and  an 
inscription  remains  recording  the  interesting  event — the  baptism  of  the 
first  Swedish  king ;  for  prior  to  this  no  king  had  been  baptized  in  Sweden. 
The  house  is  now  a  church. 

This  was  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  the  middle  part  of 
Sweden,  from  which  it  is  understood  the  larger  portion  of  the  congregation 
emigrated  which  was  listening  to  the  Bishop's  address. 

The  Eight  Beverend  speaker  dwelt  at  large,  and  with  great  interest^ 
upon  the  relations  thus  established,  from  the  first,  between  the  Swedish 
and  the  Anglican  Church,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  ^is  country, 

.  He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  iuteroommunion  between  Churchea 
pn^essing  the  same  Gospel,  and  having  the  same  valid  succession  of  an 
Apostolic  Ministry;  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  connexion  of 
members  of  the  National  Church  of  Sweden  placing  themselves,  and  being 
placed,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
land — ^their  true  home — with  the  same  Ministry  and  Sacraments,  and 
with  so  much  that  is  identical  in  Liturgical  forms  and  harmonious  iu 
evangelic  doctrine. 

In  concluding  his  address,  the  Bishop,  with  much  force  and  eloquence, 
called  attention  to  a  few  reflections  suggested  by  the  occasion.  He  re- 
marked, first,  that  God,  in  stripping  of  all  earthly  appliances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Apostles,  those  whom  he  designs  for  great  and  enduring  work 
in  His  Church,  so  best  prepares  them  for  the  task  that  lies  before  them. 
The  very  renunciation  of  these  things  enters  into  the  character,  and  helps 
to  mould  them  into  the  very  best  and  noblest  instruments  that  can  be  con- 
ceived of  for  the  work  of  evangelization ;  and  the  character  thus  developed 
ia  recognised  as  the  truest  type  of  excellence  and  force,  equally  efiective 
for,  and  admired  by  all,  generations. 

And  this  idea  led  on  to  a  second  reflection,  that  *  the  righteous  are  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance ; '  illustrated  by  the  traits  of  the  character 
itself,  in  their  reality,  adaptiveness,  and  force,  under  all  circumstances  of 
moral  esteem,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Church's  work  and  progress. 
This  is  only  an  earnest  of  the  everlasting  remembrance  in  the  communion 
of  the  saints  in  the  better  land. 

It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  permanent  effects  of  the  work  itself.  In  the 
changes  of  all  social  relations,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  centuries,  this  meeting 
ci  to-day — this  congregation — with  all  the  accompanying  facts  of  ministry, 
doctrine,  and  sacraments,  may  be  traced  as  the  successive  fruits  of  their 
Ubours,  partly  indeed  to  Sigfred  and  his  English  brethren,  but  partly  also 
and  mainly  to  him  whom  Mosheim  justly  styles  '  the  holy  and  illustrious 
parent  oi  the  Danish  and  Swedish  Churches.' 
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The  Bishop  brought  hb  remarks  to  a  dose  by  urging  tlie  inflnenoe 
which  all  that  had  gone  before  was  calculated  to  exercise,  in  the  way  of 
encouragement  and  direction  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  whole 
temper  and  aims  of  the  Christian  life  generally. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  do  do  mors 
than  give  the  general  outline  of  this  able  and  interesting  address,  as  it  was 
extemporaneously  delivered,  the  Bishop  having  only  a  few  notes,  to  which 
he  very  rarely  referred. 

We  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  a  notice  of  this  festival, 
of  the  Bishop's  address,  and  of  the  general  interest  felt  here  in  the  subject, 
may  find  its  way  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Sweden,  and  <^  all 
who  are  earnest  in  tlie  great  question  of  intercommuion,  which  is  awaken- 
ing the  sympathes  of  both  Churches. 

We  must  not  omit  to  refer  to  the  tasteful  device  which  decorated  the 
chancel-arch,  bearing  the  words '  St.  Ansgar '  in  antique  Grothic  characten. 
The  church  itself,  also,  was  decked  on  this  occasion  with  evergreens  and 
flowers,  which  might  well  be  considered  as  not  only  commemorative  of  the 
recent  Christmas  season,  but  as  containing  an  allusion  to  the  '  everlasting 
remembrance '  of  '  the  righteous,'  and  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
Both  flowers  and  evergreens  were  fitting  emblems  for  a  service  com- 
morative  of  a  departed  saint." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  M.  Ellison,  British 
Chaplain  at  Gothenburgh,  gives  an  instance  of  realized  intercommuiiioD 
with  the  Scandinavian  Church,  on  her  own  ground : — 

"  Oothenburgh,  Sweden,  Jan.  28tlL 
**  Sur, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  short  notice  of  last  month's 
meeting  of  the  Anglo^Continenicd  Society.    My  own  interest  in  the  inter- 
communion movement  increases  the  more  I  look  into  it. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  to  others  who  share  in  your  views,  to 
learn  that  a  forward  step  has  been  taken  towards  a  jyracUcal  interoom- 
munion  between  the  Swedish  and  English  Churches  in  Gothenburg,  in  the 
following  maimer : — 

There  happens  this  year  to  be  residing  in  Gothenburgh  a  well-known 
clergymen  of  the  Swedish  Church,  Dr.  Fjellstedt.  This  excellent  man, 
not  long  after  his  ordination  in  due  course  to  the  priesthood  by  his  Diocesan 
Bishop,  offered  his  services  to  the  English  Church  Missionary  Soeidy. 
He  laboured  in  connexion  with  that  Society,  in  India  and  the  East,  lor  tm 
years  (1831-40).  Since  that  time  he  has  been  working  in  his  own 
country,  in  the  most  devoted  way,  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  Bible  com- 
mentator. While  acting  as  a  missionary,  the  Doctor  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  English,  which  he  still  possesses. 

Putting  all  these  things  together,  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  open  ex- 
pression here  of  visible  unity  between  the  English  and  Swedish  Ohurekes, 
by  asking  Dr.  Fjellstedt  to  occupy  my  pulpit  on  Sunday,  Jan.  8th,  of  this 
year.  He  accepted  the  invitation  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offieied. 
He  took  his  place  within  the  altar-rails,  during  the  Service  as  woohi  any 
brother  from  England ;  and  afterwards  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  pieacbed 
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A  mo8t  rimple  but  truly  affecting  BermoD,  in  Engliah^  on  the  subject  of 
▼ieible  Church  unity,  pointing  out  its  desirability  and  advantages.  The 
Diglott  Prayer-book  promised  us  by  S.P.C.K.  was,  unfortanatdy,  not 
ready ;  so  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  placing  in  the  seats  little  leaves 
having  the  Prayer  for  Unity  printed  in  the  two  languages.  It  seems  a  good 
omen  that  we  have  thus  begun  our  I^iturgical  fraternizing  with  '  £n  Bon 
am  Enighet '  (*  A  Prayer  for  Unity  *). 

This  forward  step  has  naturally  attracted  notice,  and  with,  perhaps,  the 
pmrtial  exception  of  one  or  two  over-rigid  followers  here  of  the  old  German 
Lutheran  scholasticism,  it  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  well  received. 

I  am  glad  to  assure  you  that  the  views  and  aims  as  to  intercommunion 
which  are  advocated  in  your  pages  are  regarded  here  with  increasing 
iotereet  and  sympathy. 

I  would  unite  with  yourself  in  recommending  all  our  English  brethren 
who  wish  to  study  the  Scandinavian  Church  to  procure  the '  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Sweden,'  by  Dr.  Anjou,  the  present  Bishop  of  Wisby,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Mason,  and  published  by  the  American  Church  Book  Society ^ 
New  York.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  GK)thenburgh 
lor  my  own  first  acquaintance  with  this  excellent  work.  The  letter  in  the 
Appendix,  from  the  late  Dean  of  Upsal,  on  the  Swedish  Succession,  is 
valuable ;  but  yet  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  vindication  of  this 
Church's  Episcopacy,  which  appeared  in  your  pages  in  1861,  was  re- 
printed and  brought  out  by  the  Anglo-Continental  Society.  Some  copies 
of  it  might  be  dispersed  here  with  great  advantage. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Mills  Ellison." 

Our  correspondent  adds :  ''  Of  course  in  what  I  have  done  here  towards 
realizing  intercommunion,  I  have  proceeded  on  a  firm  conviction  of  both 
the  advisability  and  the  legality  of  the  step."  Mr.  Ellison  has  both  reasons 
and  precedents  in  his  favour ;  and  such  a  step  at  the  present  time  is  pecu- 
liarly gratifying.  We  ai*e  happy  also  to  learn  from  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Curtis, 
of  Constantinople,  that  a  like  participation  in  each  other's  sacred  offices 
has,  in  former  years,  occurred  also  there,  between  himself  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Blom,  the  Chaplain  to  the  Swedo-Norwegian  Embassy. 

The  Danish  Dagblad  of  Jan.  3d  gives  the  following,  under  the  head- 
mg,  **  Engelske  religieuse  Selskaber  og  Danske  forhold  " : — <<  While  the 
English  public  was  excited  with  sympathy  for  our  country  in  our  struggle 
with  the  German  invaders,  eight  Grerman  theologians  sent  a  letter  to  the 
British  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  wherein  they  sought  to  defend 
^  invasion  of  Denmark  by  a  deceitful  account  of  the  state  of  Church  and 
adiool  matters  in  Sleswick.  This  led  several  of  the  expelled  Sleswick 
priests  and  schoolmasters  to  send  to  the  same  Society  a  refutation.  This 
Bta  appeared  in  the  Society's  organ,  with  their  signatures  attached.  It 
•eta  forth,  that  not  a  single  Danbh  priest  or  schoolmaster  had  been  placed 
in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein ;  it  refutes  the  charges  of  ignorance,  lack  of 
piety,  recklessness  of  life,  brought  against  the  clergy  and  schoolmasters  of 
Sleswick ;  and  describes  how  just  and  considerate  were  the  ecclesiastical 
aiDftngemeiits  there,  and  how  gi-oundless  is  the  bUme  cast  on  the  Danish 
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Government  for  expulsion  of  pastors  Uienoe  after  the  erenti  of  1848; 
seeing  that,  in  most  of  the  alleged  cases,  the  pastor  either  Tolimlarilj 
ahandoned  his  position  on  the  approach  of  the  Danish  anny,  or  waa 
removed  by  a  Government  Commission,  of  which  only  one  member  was  a 
Dane ;  the  other  two,  a  Pnissian  and  an  Englishman.  The  paper,  which 
is  dated  the  23d  October,  concludes  with  describing  the  state  of  Chureh 
matters  in  North  Sleswick  after  the  occupation.  The  British  branch  of 
the  Alliance  replied  in  a  letter,  dated  Dec.  6th,  which  passes  quietly  over 
the  points  disputed,  and  in  general  terms  expresses  its  sympathy  with  all 
sufferers : — 

<' Danish  affairs  have  also  recently  come  into  mention  in  another 
English  religious  association;  we  mean  the  Anglo-ContinenUd  Society, 
which  aims  at  promoting  intelligent  relations  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  foreign  Churches.  This  Society  held  a  meeting  in  London, 
on  Dec.  7th,  which  was  attended  by  the  Swedish  and  Danish  priests  th&e^ 
After  the  reading  of  some  communications  from  Franoe  and  Italy,  the 
subject  of  Scandinavia  was  introduced  with  the  following  resolution,  moted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biber,  and  seconded  by  an  English  layman.  [The  reao- 
lution  then  follows  at  large.]  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  priests  took  part,  as  well  as  several  English  clergymen ;  and  oa 
all  hands  warm  acknowledgments  were  paid  to  the  Eev.  J.  Vahl,  of  AarhnoB, 
for  his  energetic  efforts  in  the  A  Imindelig  Kirketidendcy  and  otherwise, 
to  perfect  the  intercommunion  of  the  Scandinavian  and  English  Churchea. 
The  Society's  Annual  Beport  also  dwells  on  the  same  subject,  ezpreflaing 
the  anticipation  that  the  unhappy  events  of  last  year  will,  while  of  neces- 
sity estranging  Danish  from  German  theologians,  bring  the  whole  Scandi- 
navian Church  into  closer  connexion  with  the  Anglican ;  and  this  expecta- 
tion is  supported  by  the  theses  submitted  to  the  Prestmote,  at  Lcmd,  in 
September  last,  by  its  Pra&ses,  the  Eev.  Swen  Bring."  [The  theses  are 
quoted  at  length]. 

As  is  partly  seen  fi*om  the  above,  the  persecution  of  the  Danish  Ghmdi 
in  Sleswick  still  continues.  Sixteen  clergymen  or  more,  besides  a  number 
of  schoolmasters,  having  been  ejected  from  parish  and  parsonage  to  make 
way,  on  the  flimsiest  pretences,  for  German  presbyterian  suooesson,  are 
now  left — some  of  them  aged  men,  some  with  wives  and  families — to 
subsist  on  a  trifling  pension  from  the  Danish  Government,  till  they  can 
get  employed  afresh.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  (German 
liberators  of  oppressed  nationalities  have  acted,  may  be  mentioned  the  &te 
of  the  Danish  congregation  at  Flensborg.  This  has  been  turned  out  of  its 
church  and  forbidden  to  assemble,  though  it  numbers  five  or  six  hundred 
&milies,  and  had  such  vitality  that  even  after  its  two  ministers  had  been 
compelled  to  desert  it — being  only  able  to  remain  at  the  price  of  perjury — 
it  filled  the  church  every  day  last  Christmastide  to  overflowing.  Hie 
Daghlad  (Feb.  23)  observes :  <<  At  the  same  time  that  the  Danuh  congre- 
gation at  Flensborg  has  been  dispersed,  the  Danish  priest  forbidden  to 
hold  the  Danish  service,  and  the  Danish  schools  merged  into  the  Oennan, 
the  Austro-Prussian  authorities  have  given  permission  to  the  newly-foraied 
Romish  congregation  to  have  their  own  school,  and  public  servioe  after  the 
u«e  of  the  Church  of  Borne.    It  will  be  but  poor  satisfiM^on  to  the  SfMmr 
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ffeliecd  AUixmce  to  learn  this,  after  having,  in  their  reply  of  December  lasl^ 
so  solemnly  adjured  all  foreign  Protestant  nations  to  unite  harmonioasly  in 
contending  for  the  pure  Faith  against  Popery  and  Infiddity.  We  do  not 
complain  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  to  the  case 
of  Eoman  Catholics;  we  only  point  out  with  how  little  consiflteDCy  the 
Germans  make  such  a  grant  to  them,  and  deny  it  to  our  own  Church/' 
The  same  journal  then  remarks  on  the  excessive  number  of  churches  for 
Germans  erected  by  the  Court  in  Denmark,  especially  in  the  17th  centnry, 
and  concludes :  "  We  have  too  long  paid  blind  deference  to  everything 
Grerman;  but  we  begin  to  see  better  what  the  wind  blows  to  us  over 
Sleswick." 


THE  MISSIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  FebrtiMy  16,  1866. 

Sm, — By  giving  insertion  to  the  accompanying  letter  to  me  of  Captain 
Orlebar,  I  think  you  will  obtain  for  it  the  notice  and  consideration  which. 
1  am  sure  the  writer,  if  not  the  subject,  deserves.  Captain  Orlebar  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years  in  surveying  the  coasts  and  harbours^  of 
Newfoundland,  and  is  fully  qualified  to  boar  testimony  to  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  their  clergy,  for  whom  he  has 
ever  manifested  a  pious  and  charitable  concern,  evinced  not  by  words  only, 
but  by  many  and  important  acts  and  services. — Ed.  NEWFOU^a)LAND. 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  October  1,  1864. 

Mt  Lord, — I  have  heard  with  much  regret  that  the  Society  for  the  Pro^ 
pagationoftheGogpel  has  determined  upon  gradually  withdrawing  its  present 
liberal  assistance  to  the  Church  in  Newfoundland.  I  believe  the  prrnciple- 
that  Christian  people  should  support  their  own  clergy  an  excellent  one,  and 
that  a  defect  in  this  respect  is  alike  injurious  to  ministers  and  people.  I 
therefore,  in  common  with  all  tnie-hearted  Churchmen,  hailed  with  satis- 
faction the  new  system  adopted  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagatimi  of  the 
Gospel  some  years  since,  feeling  sure  that  it  would  stimulate  our  people  to 
the  self-denial  required  as  the  very  fruits  of  faith  in  all  believere.  It  has 
done  much  good,  and  will  do  more ;  and  we  already  see  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  extension  of  the  Church,  and  a  growing  vitality  in  the  devo- 
tion of  her  members,  too  seldom  observable  under  the  old  system. 

But  whilst  the  attachment  of  the  Newfoundland  people  to  the  Chnrdb 
of  their  fathers  is  strikingly  evinced  by  their  numerous  well-built  churches 
and  large  and  attentive  congregations,  I  must  confess  that  in  many  of  the 
ontports  there  is  so  much  downright  poverty — such  a  want  of  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life,  and  such  a  struggle  for  a  bare  existenee,  that  I 
fear  they  wiH  of  themselves  for  many  years  be  unable  to  support  a  settled 
ministry.  I  should  therefore  be  very  anxious  to  press  upon  the  Society  for 
tJie  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospd  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  these  out- 
ports  their  fostering  aid. 

In  the  other  North  American  colonies,  my  attachment  to  the  Churcb 
would  make  me  anxious  to  see  all  our  scattered  people  under  the  care  xaf 
their  own  ministers ;  but  where  this  is  not  possible,  I  know  that  other 
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miDisters  preach  to  theniy  and  that  their  children  are  sure  to  be  taught  in 
other  schools. 

But  here,  in  Newfoundland,  it  is  not  so  ;  if  not  taught  and  looked  after 
by  our  own  clergy,  they  are  abandoned  altogether.  And  the  sad  picture 
your  Lordship  has  drawn  of  the  ignorance  and  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
scattered  Eeimilies  in  White  Bay,  has  its  countei-part  in  other  parts  of  the 
island  visited  by  me  in  the  course  of  my  surveying  duties. 

My  Lord,  I  have  now  been  for  thirty  years  a  wanderer  along  the 
shores  of  these  North  American  colonies,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  never 
seen  my  own  countrymen  so  ignorant  of  every  kind  of  saving  knowledge, 
or  80  thoroughly  and  lamentably  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  as  I  have 
seen  them  in  some  parts  of  Newfoundland. 

I  know  such  destitution  is  in  a  great  measure  of  their  own  choosing; 
they  have  gone  out  from  the  clusters  of  civilization  on  the  east  coast,  and 
in  search  of  -easier  means  of  living  have  scattered  themselves  in  bays  and 
coves  hitherto  untrodden  by  man  or  visited  by  missionary.  There  thej 
have  made  themselves  homes;  and,  entirely  unmindful  of  religion,  have 
brought  up  children  in  ignorance  of  the  very  first  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

I  know,  my  Lord,  that  you  have  ever  striven  to  reach  and  gather  in 
these  wanderers  from  the  fold ;  and  I  am  sure  you  feel  more  strongly  than 
I  do  the  sad  consequences  of  such  isolation  of  the  ignorant  and  careless ; 
and  that  you  feel,  as  I  &el,  that  we  must  not  suffer  our  brother  thus  in 
Ignorance  to  cut  himself  off  from  the  means  of  grace  and  hope  of  glory. 
He  may  be  unmindful  and  careless,  but  can  we  be  so  ?  With  the  love  of 
Christ  in  our  hearts,  we  cannot  suffer  om*  brother  to  perish,  and  failing  in 
power  ourselves,  we  must  look  to  the  powerful  missionary  agencies  of  our 
mother  Church  to  help  us.  Surely  these  are  the  lost  sheep  in  the  vrilder- 
ness,  they  are  instituted  to  gather  in  such  as  these,  who  are  still  our  coun- 
trymen, baptized  into  the  same  faith,  and  for  whom  our  Lord  has  died — 
surely  these  are  they  the  whole  Church  would  desire  to  reclaim  by  mis- 
sionary agency. 

It  is  very  pleasing,  at  a  time  when  self-saciifice  and  self-denying  efforts 
are  so  rare,  to  observe  in  your  Lordship's  diocese  many  instructiye  evi- 
dences in  the  clergy  of  their  love  and  devotedness  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  irrespective  of  income  and  position.  I  need  not  specify  names, 
for  they  seek  not  the  praise  of  men.  But,  much  as  they  may  love  to 
labour  without  fee  or  reward,  their  very  zeal  ought  to  provoke  and  stimu- 
late Churchmen  to  greater  liberality,  so  that  their  hands  may  be  strength- 
ened and  their  need  supplied. 

I  cannot  but  hope,  my  Lord,  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  will  forbear  pressing  their  rule  with  respect  to  the  misfiiims  you 
atill  require  to  institute,  and  that  in  consideration  of  the  destitution  re- 
ferred to,  they  will  give  you  such  an  enlarged  grant  as  may  enable  you  to 
carry  out  those  plans  I  have  heard  you  refer  to. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  space  to  say  that  I  hope  and  pray  I  may 
never  forget  the  lessons  of  fai^  and  devotion  I  have  gathered  from  the 
example  and  teaching  of  many  now  labouriug  for  the  Lord  in  Newfbund- 
landj  and  thait  I  remain  respectfully  yours, 

John  Oblmbab. 
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A  LETTEB  to  the  New  York  Church  Journal,  dated  January  25,  Bays  :— 

"  Last  Ember  week  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  visited  Sherbrooke  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  church  after  enlarge- 
ment, of  holding  an  ordination,  and  of  reorganizing  the  Hund  Deanery  of 
the  district  of  St.  Francis. 

The  town  of  Sherbrooke,  the  clvef-lleu  of  the  Eastern  Townships  of 
liOwer  Canada,  is  a  neatly  built  and  thriving  place,  of  some  3,000  inhabi- 
tants, charmingly  situated  upon  the  Eiver  Magog,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
more  considerable  and  better  known  stream  the  St.  Francis.  It  is  the  seat 
of  several  important  manufactures  in  cotton,  wool,  wood,  and  machinery, 
the  Biver  Magog  affording  almost  unlimited  water  power.  Next  after 
Quebec  it  is  the  most  considerable  Church  post  in  this  Diocese, — ^though  I 
suppose  its  near  neighbour,  Lennoxville,  the  well-known  seat  of  our  Lower 
Canada  Church  University,  would  contest  that  honour  with  Sherbrooke.  It 
is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  American  Land  Company,  which 
owns  nearly  the  whole  town,  besides  immense  tracts  of  land  in  other  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Townships. 

The  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada  were  originally  settled  by 
emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  States  of  Vermont,  £q.  who  brought  in 
with  them,  as  was  natural,  with  their  love  for  their  own  institutions,  their 
prejudices  against  the  *  aristocratic,  overbearing,  and  formal '  Church  of 
England.  These  people,  left  to  themselves,  without  meetinghouses  or 
settled  pastors  of  their  own,  ran  readily  to  hear  any  preacher,  no  matter 
how  ignorant  or  fanatical,  that  (to  use  their  own  homely  but  expressive 
phrase)  *  came  along.'  Thus  exposed  to  every  wind  of  doctrine,  in  the  end 
they,  for  the  most  pai-t,  became  the  prey  of  strange,  wild  heresies, — the 
prevailing  form  being  Universalism,  which  with  them  is  little  better  than 
a  more  decent  name  for  Atheism.  These  heresies,  where  they  prevail, 
poison  all  the  wellsprings  of  life  ;  they  eat  the  very  heart  out  of  the  con- 
science and  moral  sense  of  the  people,  in  its  aspect  God-wards,  and  render 
the  soil  of  their  hearts  an  almost  hopeless  one  to  cultivate.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  people  are  hardy,  independent,  and  self-reliant,  of  great 
shrewdness  and  good  sense,  thoughtful  and  hard-headed,  and  very  anxious 
io  ftvul  themselves  of  every  means  of  intellectual  and  material  improve- 
ment ;  and  when  once  thoroughly  won  to  the  Church,  they  make  the  best 
and  most  valuable  Church-people  we  have.  I  need  not  repeat  here  how 
the  foundations  of  the  Church  were  laid  among  them  by  the  saintly  Bishop 
Stewart,  and  how  he  gradually  overcame  their  prejudices,  and  won  a  place 
in  their  affections  for  himself  and  for  the  Church  whose  servant  he  was* 
Before  his  death.  Bishop  Stewart  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  settled  and 
thriving  Missions  in  all  the  more  considerable  places  of  the  Townships. 
That  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago ;  but  from  various  causes,  into  which 
I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  now  to  enter,  the  Church  has  not, 
daring  that  period,  made  the  progress  in  those  parts  which  might  have 
been  expected.     One  obstructing  cause,  however,  I  may  mention  without 
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seeming  invidious,  and  this  is  that  for  a  long  time,  and  indeed  until  quite 
recently,  the  Church  in  Canada,  more  particularly  in  the  rural  districts, 
was  supported  entirely  from  home.  This,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
was  a  mistake,  for  people  never  value  a  religion  which  costs  them  nothing. 
For  some  time  past,  however,  things  have  been  taking  a  fi*esh  start.  The 
Venerable  Society  has  been  withdrawing  its  aid ;  the  people  are  leamhig 
that  if  they  want  the  Church,  they  must  begin  in  earnest  to  support  it, 
and  their  interest  in  it  has  proportionately  increased.  For  this  and  for 
other  reasons,  the  Church  has  been  taking  deeper  and  better  root  in  thia 
fine  section  of  country, — which  is  indeed  the  main  hope  of  the  Churdi  in 
this  Diocese, — and  making  healthy  and  steady  progress;  certainly  it 
would  it  be  hard  to  fine  a  more  united,  more  earnest,  or  self-denying  body 
of  men  than  the  present  clergy  of  the  district  of  St.  Francis.  Our  Bishop 
was  for  many  years  one  of  them,  as  rector  of  the  Junior  Department  of 
^shop's  College,  and  his  visits  to  that  portion  of  his  Diocese  are  of  course 

mliariy  pleasant  and  interesting.  On  Thursday,  December  15ih,  the 
(ishop,  in  the  morning,  reopened  the  church  of  Sherbrooke ;  and  in  the 
afitemoon  the  clergy  of  the  district  met  him  for  the  purpose  of  reorganiang 
the  Eural  Deanery  of  St.  Francis.  The  Eev.  S.  S.  Wood  had  signified  to 
the  Bishop  his  desiie  to  be  relieved  of  the  office  of  Rural  Dean,  as  being  one 
which  demanded  the  services  of  a  younger  and  more  active  man.  His 
Lordship  first  placed  before  the  clergy  in  writing  a  sketch  of  the  duties 
which  he  proposed  to  devolve  upon  the  Bural  Dean,  and  the  work  he 
wished  the  Buri- Decanal  Chapter  to  take  up ;  and  invited  them,  on  that 
basis,  to  select  and  nominate  one  of  themselves  to  him,  whom  he  might 
appoint  Eural  Dean.  The  clergy  accepted  his  Lordsliip's  scheme,  and 
having  selected  by  ballot  the  Eev.  G.  B.  Dodwell,  M.A.  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Bishop's  College,  nominated  him  to  the  Bishop,  by  whom  he 
was  formally  appointed  Eural  Dean  of  the  district  of  St.  Francis.  The 
next  day  the  Dean  and  Chapter  met  for  the  completion  of  their  organixa- 
tbn.  The  Eural  Dean,  your  readers  will  notice,  is  to  hold  office  for  three 
years  only. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  4th  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  Bishop  hdd 
an  ordination  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Sherbrooke,  when  the  Eev.  J.  Eidiard- 
son,  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  and  Incumbent  of  Bury,  was 
admitted  to  the  holy  Order  of  Priests.  In  the  evening  the  Bishop  preached 
to  a  large  congregation,  and  the  next  morning  returned  to  Quebec. 

On  the  3d  Sunday  after  Epiphany  the  Bishop  held  a  special  ordinatioo 
in  the  Mission  church  of  Bourg  Louis,  when  Mr.  John  Goodwin  McArthur 
was  admitted  to  the  holy  Order  of  Deacon.  Mr.  McArthur  has  deroled 
himself  to  serve  the  Church  in  that  Order  pennanently ;  he  is  thus  the 
second  permanent  deacon  in  this  Diocese.  For  the  moment  he  remains 
in  temporary  charge  of  the  Mission  of  Bourg  Louis,  from  whidi  the  Bev. 
F.  J.  Cookesley  is  obliged  to  retire  in  failing  health.  Bourg  Louia^  one 
of  the  back  parishes  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  dStant  tUiiy- 
six  miles  from  Quebec,  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  roughest  of  oitr  rnksioiiB* 
Two  Augustinians  have  been  there  in  succession,  the  Eev.  C.  Roberts  and 
Mr.  Cookesley,  and  both  have  been  obliged  to  resign  it  in  broken  htahh 
Mr*  Cookealey  went  out  from  St  Augustus's  first  to  Natal,  at  tke  agm  of 
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twenty,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  by  his  father,  when  the  unhappy 
Bishop  Colenso  began  to  develop  his  heresies.  He  tlien  came  to  Canada^ 
and  was  ordained  by  the  late  Bishop  to  the  Labrador,  where  he  laboured 
for  one  season.  The  glare  of  the  snows  and  ice  of  spring  in  that  dreary 
region  affecting  his  eye-sight  alarmingly,  he  was  removed  from  the 
X<abrador,  and  was  appointed  to  Bourg  Louis  about  eighteen  months  ago. 
Both  he  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Roberts,  were  much  beloved  by  the  poor 
people  of  the  Mission  ;  and  the  best  evidence  that  their  labours  have  not 
been  in  vain  is  seen  in  the  crowded  and  attentive  congregation  of  the 
Mission  church,  in  the  earnest  responding  and  hearty  singing,  which  would 
shame  many  a  congregation  better  circumstanced,  and  more  than  all,  in 
the  fact  that  out  of  300  Protestants  (not  all  of  them  Church  people)  seventy- 
five  are  communicants.  The  oixlination  was  a  very  solemn  and  deeply 
affecting  service.  The  little  church  was  crowded  with  those  few  (HteraUy) 
poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  reverently  joining  in  the  beautiful  service, 
witnessed  by  them  for  the  fii'st  time,  by  which  an  under-shepherd  was  set 
apart  to  care  for  their  souls, — and  then  pressing  forward  to  receive  the  cup 
of  salvation  from  their  pastor's  hands  for  the  last  time.  In  such  missions 
as  that  of  Bourg  Louis,  and  we  have  many  like  it  in  this  Diocese,  where 
a  little  body  of  poor  Church  people  are  found,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
an  overwhelming  Roman  Catholic  population  with  then*  large  and  sub- 
stantial churches  and  well-endowed  clergy,  the  work  of  the  clergy,  if 
rough  and  hard,  is  yet  full  of  Divine  consolations  and  abundant  fruit. 
May  the  assurance  that  their  labours  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord  be 
a  comfort  and  stay  to  the  heaits  of  the  two  young  and  faithful  Missionaries 
whom  their  Master  lias  been  pleased  to  bid  rest  from  their  laboui's  for 
a  season  !  The  sermon,  I  omitted  to  say,  was  by  the  Bishop  ;  the  candi- 
date was  presented  by  Mr.  Roe.  The  Bishop  and  his  chaplain  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Mr.  Cookesley  at  his  lodgings.  The  same  day  the 
Bishop  held  a  confirmation  at  Port  Neuf,  distant  nearly  twenty  miles  from 
Bourg  LouLs,  and  forty  from  Quebec.  Here  also  was  found  a  crowded 
church,  a  reverent  and  attentive  congregation,  and  general  and  hearty 
responding  and  singing.  Twenty-one  young  persons  were  confirmed. 
This  mission  is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  John  Dalziel,  late  of  Eaton  in  the 
Eastern  Townships.  The  Bishop  and  his  chaplain  were  guests  at  the 
parsonage.  On  Monday  they  drove  home  to  Quebec,  having  travelled 
since  Saturday  morning  over  the  snow  close  upon  a  hundred  miles. 

To-day  (January  25th)  his  liordship,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Williams 
and  his  younger  son,  leaves  for  a  brief  visit  to  England  on  important  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Church.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  they  will  be 
followed  by  the  prayers  and  affectionate  good  wishes  of  the  whole  Diocese, 

The  biennial  meeting  of  our  Synod  will  be  held  early  in  July." 


PENSIONS  FOR  MISSIONARIES. 

The  following  correspondence  has  passed  between  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sweet 
and  Canon  Hawkins  : — 

"  Colkh-k  Rectory,  Fakeuham,  Dec.  31  st,  1864. 

My  bkab  Sm, — A  sum  of  4L  6«.  6d,  having  been  assigned  to  Foreign 
Mission  purposes  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for  the  Propa^aHon  of  the 
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Chspd  from  the  monthl j  Cburcli  ExtenBion  offertorj  collection  in  mj  chnrdi 
at  Colkirk  during  1864,  and  a  strong  conviction  being  entertained  bj 
myself  and  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  mj  flock,  that  a  pension  fbod 
ibr  the  support  of  meritorious  missionaries,  whose  age  or  infirmities  may 
compel  or  render  it  desirable  for  them  to  retire,  ought  to  be  established  by 
the  Society,  I  have  the  honour  to  inquire  whether  the  Society  is  prepared 
to  take  any  formal  step  towards  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund,  and 
will  receive  the  aforesaid  41,  6$.  6d.  as  a  commencement  of  it?  The 
'Subject  was  discussed  in  the  April  and  some  following  numbers  of  the 
Colonial  Church  Chronicle  in  1863,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  you.  One 
of  our  Bishops  informs  me  that  letters  have  recentiy  appeared,  advocating 
the  same  measure  of  justice  to  ourselves  and  our  representative  Missions, 
in  one  of  the  weekly  Church  papers ;  but  1  cannot  refer  you  to  it.  Lest 
the  proposal  which  1  now  submit  should  seem  to  provoke  a  diminution  of 
the  Society's  General  Fund,  1  venture  to  remind  you  that  I  have  qualified 
myself  to  make  it,  and  to  stand  clear  of  any  such  imputation,  by  recently 
raising  more  than  201,  for  that  fund  above  the  average  proceeds  of  the  five 
parishes  concerned,  by  the  special  aid  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Wilkinham. 
iBetter,  however,  reduce  the  General  Fund,  than  not  provide  for  worn-out 
soldiers  of  the  Cross.  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  request  that  this  note  be 
submitted  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  liberty  be  given  me  to  publidi 
their  reply.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfiilly, 

J.  B.  SwBET,  Rector  of  Colkirk. 
The  Rev.  the  Secretaiy,  8.P.G.F.P." 

"  79,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S. W.  Jan.  27, 1865. 

My  deab  Sib, — ^I  have  laid  your  letter  before  the  Committee,  and  am 
directed  to  remind  you  that  there  is  already  opened  at  tlie  Society's  office 
a  '  Disabled  Missionaries'  Fimd,'  to  which  the  treasurers  will  be  most 
happy  to  add  your  remittance. 

There  is  also  the  '  Pension  Fimd,'  amounting  to  500Z.  a  year  for  sick 
and  superannuated  missionaries.  But  besides  these  the  Society  is  ever 
ready  to  take  into  consideration  any  case  of  a  missionary  disabled  for 
further  work  into  favourable  consideration ;  and  has  actually  assigned  a 
pension  of  75/.  in  such  a  case  within  the  last  quarter. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  fsiithfully,  Ernbst  Hawkins. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Sweet." 

''  Colkirk  Rectory,  Fakenham,  Feb.  1, 1865. 

My  deab  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  reply  of  the  27th  ult.  Can  you 
favour  me  with  a  copy  of  the  regulations  under  which  your  '  Disabled 
Missionaries'  Fuud '  and  the  *  Pension  Fund '  are  administered? 

It  is  a  pension,  as  distinct  from  an  eleemosynary  grant,  that  will  alone 

meet  the  case  as  contemplated  by  us.     For  we  desire  to  encourage  men  to 

offer  themselves  for  the  service,  as  well  as  to  make  a  small  provision  for 

ihom  when  exhausted  in  it.      But  no  contingent  votes  of  a  *  gratuity  * 

will  do  this.      There  ought  to  be  a  dear  prospect,  and  a  distinct  contract, 

on  conditions  involving  every  necessary  safeguard.     But  I  was  not  aware 

what  nest-eggs  the  Society  possessed. 

I  am^  yours  very  truly,  J.  B.  Swsit. 
Tha  Rev.  E.  Hawkins,  Seoretaiy,  fto." 
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CENTKAL  AFEICAN  MISSION  UNION. 

But, — The  choice  of  Zanzibar  by  Bishop  Tozer  as  a  centre  of  operations 
for  the  Central  African  Mission,  was,  as  your  readers  have  been  already 
informed,  made  not  without  due  consideration.  This  choice  of  the  Bishop 
has  received  the  cordial  approval  of  the  General  Committee.  The  time, 
therefore,  has  now  arrived,  when  the  friends  of  this  Mission,  who  have 
(many  of  them)  been  resting  on  their  oars  till  some  decision  was  come  to, 
should  exert  themselves  afresh,  with  increased  earnestness  and  zeal,  both 
by  liberal  contributions,  and  by  obtaining  and  diffusing  information  so  as  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  others. 

To  show  the  comfort  derived  by  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
such  arduous  labours  abroad,  from  the  consciousness  of  that  duty  being 
performed  by  friends  at  home,  without  which  all  other  efforts  are  fruitless 
— the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer — I  would  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  Bishop  Tozer  in  August  last,  in  reply  to  one  I  had  written  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  Central  African  Mission  Union.  These  are  his  words: 
— "  The  measure  of  help  received  from  this  Union,  especiaUy  during  the 
crisis  of  the  Mission's  change  of  plan  and  place,  cannot  be  measured  by 
earthly  standards ;  but  they  only  can  tell  who  need  such  aid  most«  how 
valuable  and  necessary  is  the  support  which  is  thus  gained  for  us  through 
continued  intercession  at  God's  Throne."  The  association  thus  alluded  to 
was  first  formed  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  its  members  to  pray  daily  and  more  especiaUy  at  certain  seasons 
for  this  Mission.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  consenting  to  act  as  president,  I 
accepted  the  office  of  hon.  secretary,  and  shall  be  happy  to  forward  the 
simple  Kules  and  Prayers  of  the  Association  to  any  who  may  wish  for 
further  information^  or  be  sufficiently  interested  in  this  Mission  to  join  our 
Union. 

W.  LvMi^Y  B.  Catob. 
Eagle  House,  Ackworth,  Pontefract,  Feb.  23. 


JUtblttx^s  anti  Notices. 

The  CJinstians  of  St,  Thomas  and  their  Liturgies^  dee.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  B.  Howard,  late  Assistant-Chaplain  in  the  Diocese  of  Madras. 
J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.     1864.     Pp.  355.     10«. 

Mr.  Howard's  handsome  and  valuable  volume — which,  we  observe, 
is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury— on  the 
Church  of  Malayala,  or  the  original  Indian  Church,  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts ;  the  first  being  an  historical  sketch  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  and  the  second  a  translation  of  six  varieties 
of  Liturgy  made  from  Syriac  MSS.  obtained  by  Mr.  Howard  in  Tra- 
vancore.  These  "Anaphora"  were  previously  to  be  found  in  the 
costly  work  of  Renaudot,  but  they  are  more  correctly  given  here,  as 
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regards  the  order  of  their  several  parts.  They  are  all  recensions,  more 
or  less,  of  the  primitive  Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James  ;  and  belong 
therefore  to  a  large  class  of  Liturgies  compiled  in  different  countries  as 
-well  as  in  ages  widely  separated — of  which  howevCT  the  remarkable 
identity  in  structure  indicates  a  deep  traditional  reverence  jfor  their 
ancient  model,  and  shows  how  little  success  can  "attend  the  labours 
of  any  who  may  attempt  to  sweep  away  those  time-honoured  Offices, 
and  to  substitute  some  other  form  of  the  Eucharistic  Service  in  their 
place."  The  Syriac  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  as  our  author  xeuunds  us, 
**  is  traceable  to  a  period  at  least  antecedent  to  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  for  it  is  used  by  both  Orthodox  and  Jacobite  Churches  at  the 
present  day.**  The  following  passages  from  ISfr.  Howard's  pre£Btce  to 
his  volume  concern  the  existing  rituals  of  this  Indian  Church  : — 

*•  The  study  of  the  Liturgy  of  an  ancient  Churrfi  has  far  higher  objects 
than  the  gratification  of  a  mere  idle  curiosity.  If  by  God's  mercy  we 
may  ever  be  permitted  to  make  any  advatice  towards  the  recovery  of  ex- 
ternal unity — I  will  not  venture  to  say  throughout  Christendom,  bat 
among  any  of  those  branches  of  the  Church  which  have  so  deplorablj 
severed  fi-om  each  other — surely  one  preliminary  stage  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  must  lie  in  the  careful  examination  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  those  with  whom  we  hope  that  we  may  eventually  hold 
communion.  Although  the  MSS.  from  which  I  have  translated  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  they  yet  correspond  so  nearly,  both  in  form  and 
matter,  with  the  ritual  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  they  may  serve  at  any 
rate  as  an  iivtroduction  to  the  study  of  those  valuable  monuments  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice  which  we  possess  in  the  Liturgies  of  the  first 
few  centuries.  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  feeling  of  eager 
anticipation  with  which  I  entered  on  the  study  of  these  Offices — though 
rewarded  beyond  all  hope  in  respect  of  their  general  contents — has  been 
followed  by  much  disappointment,  occasioned  by  some  of  the  passages 
which  they  contain.  These  passages — fi*om  whatever  source  they  may 
have  been  derived — will  be  read  with  pain  by  every  English  Churchman ; 
and  there  are  others  which  will  provoke  disapproval  or  the  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  the  theological  bias  of  the  reader.  I  loave  the  Litiirgiet, 
however,  to  speak  for  themselves.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  perusal  of  these  Services  will,  in  some  sense,  lead  to  a  quickened 
apprehension  of  the  great  Catholic  verities  which  are  the  common  heritage 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  world  ;  and  that,  should  they  fidi  into  the 
hands  of  any  who  have  hitherto  been  sti'angers  to  Liturgical  study,  they 
may  serve  to  bring  out  the  beauties  and  catholicity  of  our  own  Office,  the 
arrangement  and  purport  of  which  is  so  forcibly  illustrated  by  comparison 
with  those  primitive  Liturgies  from  which  it  is  in  great  measure  derived.** 

Mr.  Howard  commences  his  historical  sketch  with  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  Malabar  Coast,  the  region  to  which  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  is  at  present  restricted.    The  congregations  of  this  eommnnion 
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are  to  be  found  in  ''a  nari'ow  district  stretclmig  along  the  south- 
western coast  for  about  200  miles,  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  lofby  Ana- 
mullays,  or  Elephant  Hills."  The  climate  is  not  very  healthy,  accord- 
ing to  our  author  ;  but  the  country  is  lovely.  One  great  feature  in  it 
is  a  series  of  navigable  lagoons  just  within  the  coast-line,  connected 
by  natural  or  artificial  channels.  This  backwater  is  the  principal 
highway.  "■  Villages  dot  its  sides  here  and  there,  and  the  traveller  as 
he  passes  along  will  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the  contrast  which  is  occa- 
sioned at  intervals  by  the  whitewashed  fa9ade  of  a  Boman  or  Syrian 
church  standing  out  in  strong  relief  from  the  deei>toned  foliage  by 
which  it  is  surrounded."  The  heathen  population  among  whom  the 
Christians  dwell  are  of  all  castes,  and  of  almost  all  Eastern  religions, 
eKcept  Buddhism  and  that  which  reverences  fire.  A  reference  to  the 
map  will  show  how  far  the  country  is  under  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
the  English,  and  how  much  of  it  is  still  under  native  government. 

Such  is  at  present  the  locality  of  a  Church  which,  planted  perhaps 
in  Apostelic  times,  certainly  in  times  of  remote  antiquity,  has  borne  in 
her  isolation  a  noble  witness  for  the  Christian  fidth  amid  the  various 
fbnns  of  false  religion  by  which  she  has  ever  been  surrounded. 

Mr.  Howard  observes  that,  before  the  discoveries  of  De  Gama, 
Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  brought  back  to  Europe  accounts 
of  Christians  on  the  "  pepper  coast  of  Malabar,"  and  visited  "  the 
lock  on  which  St.  Thomas  suffered  martyrdouL"  The  writer  Cosmas, 
in  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of  a  Bishop  here  consecrated  from  Persia  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  trace  of  the  same  Church  may  be  found  among 
the  records  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  itself  in  the  signature  of  a  Bishop 
Johannes,  who  bears  the  title  of  *^  Metropolitan  of  Persia  and  of  the 
great  India.''  An  instance  of  communication  between  the  Indian 
Church  and  our  own  occurs,  it  will  be  remembered,  under  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  who  sent  Smthhelm,  Bishop  of  Shirebum,  "  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Thomas,"  says  the  chronicler  Huntingdon,  like  others,  ''  according 
to  a  vow  which  he  had  made  when  an  army  of  Danes  was  wintering 
in  London." 

Into  the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  tradition  of  the  first 
jEDundation  of  the  Indian  Church  by  the  Apostle  Thomas,  which  has 
been  received  by  most  among  us  from  the  days  of  Swithhelm  and 
JEMnt  to  those  of  Ziegenbalg  and  Heber,  we  shall  not  enter.  Mr. 
Howard,  whose  account  is  fully  and  fairly  put  together,  concludes  with 
A  feai  ^  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  to  bo 
entitled  to  claim  it  as  a  matter  of  well-ascertained  historic  truth,"  but 
'' dooumentary  evidence  of  early  date  may  possibly  yet  be  forthcoming." 
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Some  of  the  copper  plates  on  which  are  recorded  the  ancient  civil  pri- 
vileges granted  to  the  Christians  by  the  pagan  princes  of  Malabar  have 
not  yet  been  deciphered,  and  among  these  is  one  in  the  cuneifom 
character,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest.  According  to  Mr.  Whish'i 
authority,  the  Jews  settled  for  so  many  ages  in  this  district  say  that 
St.  Thomas  arrived  in  India  in  a.d.  52,  and  themselves  in  a.d.  69. 
But  if,  instead  of  being  the  Apostle  of  that  name,  the  first  preacher 
here  was  Thomas  Cannaneo,  consecrated  for  Malabar  in  345  bj 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  it  will  remain  sufficiently  fitting  to  associate 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas  with  the  Church  of  India,  as  that  of  Patnck 
with  Ireland,  or  that  of  Brendan  with  America. 

Whether  Thomas  Cannaneo  were  the  original  founder  of  the  Chuich 
in  Malayala  or  not,  it  is  certain  he  acted  a  very  important  part  in  its 
history.  But  after  his  death  the  state  of  the  Christians  became 
lamentable.  Anarchy  and  schism  reigned ;  all  communication  with 
their  Syrian  Patriarch  was  obliterated,  and  the  faith  was  on  the  point 
of  vanishing  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  when  it  was  saved  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Nestorian  missionaries  ;  who,  overleaping  the  limits  which 
confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persiani 
in  the  fifth  century,  diffused  the  doctrines  of  their  Church  fi-om  China 
t()  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus.  Thenceforward  the  Church  of  Malayala 
was  in  communion  with  the  Nestorian  sect ;  the  Bishop  or  Metram,  i.t 
Metropolitan,  of  Malabar  receiving  consecration  from  the  Catholicos  of 
Babylon,  the  so-called  "  Nestorian  Patriarch."  Yet  when  the  Porto- 
guese  arrived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  "  the  liturgies  they  fouiid 
in  use  were  of  a  Nestorian  character,  there  were  indications  that  t2M 
creed  of  the  Church  had  not  been  continuously  Nestorian,  and  that  it 
had  suffered  more  than  one  transition  in  respect  of  its  tenets  regard- 
ing the  Natures  and  Person  of  our  Lord."  The  changes  seem  to  have 
been  from  one  extreme  to  the  other — the  Jacobite — the  influence  in  the 
far  East  of  the  Melchite  or  orthodox  body  being  but  small.  But  the 
external  prosperity  of  the  Church  continued  to  increase.  The  Christians 
obtained  a  very  influential  position  among  their  neighbours.  Their 
reputation  for  sobriety  and  truthfulness  led  to  their  being  emplc^ed  ii 
the  highest  offices  by  their  heathen  rulers;  and  "the  strength  of 
a  rajah  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  Christians  he  could  reckon 
among  his  warriors."  So  elated  became  the  Christians  that  at  length 
they  dared  to  throw  off  the  infidel  yoke.  Baliarte  was  the  first  of 
a  long  line  of  baptized  kings  :  but  their  line  died  out,  just  before  the 
Portuguese  arrived.  They  then,  though  retaining  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, relapsed,  under  the  Eajahs  of  Diamper  and  Cochin  successivdj, 
into  a  state  of  dependence  from  which  they  have  never  yet  recovered. 
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If  this  native  Church  was  infected  with  Nestorianism  when  the 
Portugaese  arrived,  the  interference  of  these  Europeans  resulted  in 
>at  a  change  of  errors ;  and  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  were, 
liter  a  cruel  struggle,  violently  imposed,  is  a  lasting  infamy  to  modem 
Some.  The  narrative,  in  Mr.  Howard's  second  chapter,  of  the  efforts  of 
ihe  Portuguese  to  subdue  the  native  Church — culminating  in  the 
Synod  of  Diamper  under  Menezes,  in  1599 — is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
mportant.  It  brings  out  vividly  the  unprimitive  character  of  points 
mch  as  the  Papal  supremacy^  Image- worship,  and  HaK-communion, — 
practices  and  tenets  to  which  these  Christians  of  India  were  utter 
strangers.  It  shows  also  to  what  horrible  lengths  the  genius  of  Popery 
sen  impel  men.  This  aixount  agrees  with  those  already  given  in 
Bachanan  and  Geddes,  though  our  author  leaves  the  facts  chiefly  to 
qpeak  for  themselves  ;  but  truly  theirs  is  no  faint  or  uncertain  sound. 

(To  be  continued.) 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Eivingtons :  (1)  Tlie  Age  and  the 
Oospel,  sermons  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
HooBE ;  (2)  Hie  Hours  of  tfie  Pass^ion,  including  the  Daily  Office  for 
Homing  and  Night,  chiefly  after  the  ancient  Use  of  Sah'sbury,  <fec.  com- 
piled and  edited  by  a  Priest  of  the  English  Church ;  (3)  The  Relation 
nf  the  Churc/i  of  Englajid  to  the  Dissenting  Commuriities,  a  very 
clear  and  temperate  ''paper  lately  read  at  a  Clerical  Society,"  pub- 
Bahed  by  request;  (4)  Tlie  Double  Choir  historically  and  practically 
considered,  an  address  by  Rev.  M.  E.  C.  Walcott,  Precentor  of  Chi- 
diester  (6c?.) ;  (5)  A  Word  for  Christian  Missions  (price  Id.),  good  for 
distribution ;  (6)  The  Church  Builder,  numbers  for  January,  February, 
■nd  March;  (7)  A  Shmi,  Catechism  on  Confirmation,  by  Archdeacon 
BiCKBBSTBTH  (fourth  edition) :  (8,  9, 10)  The  London  Diocese  Book,  and 
The  Cambridge  Year  Book  and  University  Almanack,  put  forth  by  the 
Mine  publishers,  are  improvements  upon  all  previous  things  of  the  kind ; 
nor  can  we  but  praise  the  Public  Schools  Calendar. 


From  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker :  (1)  The  Hours  ;  being  Prayers,  d;c. 
mlh  a  Preface ;  sixth  edition.  (2)  Cateclietical  Lessons  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  being  Part  XII.  of  the  "  Catechetical  Series."  {Is,  6c/.) 
(3)  Extracts  from  "  Sikes  on  Parochial  Communion,'^  relating  to  Epis- 
eopacy  and  the  sin  of  Schism  ;  and  the  following  sermons :  (1)  Everlast- 
ing Punishment,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Rev.  Dr. 
PusEY ;  (2)  The  Marks  of  Church  Membership,  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Norman, 
Warden  of  Radley  College. 


From  Messrs.  Mozley:  (1)  TIte  Monthly  Paper  of  Sunday  Teaching, 
Vol.  IV.     (2)  HofwyrcHs  Sunday  Book,  being  conversations  on  our  Lord's 
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Miracles;  by  Mrs.  Eichabd  Yalentink:  (3)  Headings  for  Swudai 
Schools  on  some  of  the  Parables,  bv  "  S.  W."  author  of  "  Stories  for  efaj 
Sunday  in  the  Christian  Year."  (4)  T/ie  Monthly  Packet,  Vol.  XXVIE 
in  the  contents  of  which  we  notice  ''  The  Englishman  id  India/^  ''Beoii- 
lections  of  Parochial  Work  in  Ireland,"  and  "  The  Times  of  St.  Oln^ 
of  Norway."  The  first  of  these  goes  on  also  iu  this  year's  Dumba 
(6)  Madame  Fontenoy,  a  "  nouvelette,"  by  the  author  of  "  Mademoisek 
Mori,"  tfec.  (6)  Magazine  for  Hie  Young,  for  1864.  (7)  /  believe  in  thsH^i 
Catholic  Church,  rei>rinted  from  **  Thoughts  on  Church  Catechism  ^  (^ 


Tlie  Op-ned  Book,  by  "  W.  A.  B.,  Presbyter  "  (Dublin :  Hodges  adl 
Smith),  is  the  name  of  twenty-three  lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  rererei- 
tial  and  practical  in  tone. 


Colonial,  Jporetan^  anD  f^omt  Xetos. 

8U1IMA&Y. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Briok 
House  of  Commons  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bishopric  in  lofii} 
at  Lahore. 


A  RESOLUTION  has  been  forwarded  to  our  Indian  Bishops  and  to 
hers  of  the  Indian  Government  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  fw  Pr^ 
moting  Freedom  of  Worship,  which  *^  deprecates  the  proposal  to  hh 
troducc  the  system  of  pew-rents  into  the  Church  of  our  Indian  Empn^ 
and  earnestly  invites  the  attention  of  the  Indian  authorities  in  XiondoQ  ul 
Calcutta  to  the  unvarying  success  of  the  Scriptural  plan  prescribed  bj  4i 
law  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  of  the  Weekly  Ofiertory  every  Sundajyii 
providing  for  all  purposes  to  which  pew-rents  are  usually  applied." 

The  Bishop  of  Melbournic  stated,  in  his  address  at  the  openhig  of  lb 
Diocesan  Church  Assembly,  on  January  10th,  that  they  had  had  a  aei 
increase  of  four  clergy  in  1864.  The  number  of  new  churches  oommeiM^ 
was  sev^teen,  and  of  parsonages  seven.  As  he  could  reckon  on  a  further 
increase  of  only  four  clergymen  during  the  present  year,  he  ui^ed  the 
need  of  special  effort  to  multiply  the  number  of  clergy  at  a  rate  more  oom- 
mensurate  with  the  multiplication  of  churches. 

The  Adelaide  Church  Chronicle  says,  '^  that  Miss  Burdett  CkMitts  fan 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  a  liFely  interest  in  tfal 
remnant  of  the  native  population,  and  is  anxious  to  assist  in  a^wi^Spg  l^ 
tidings  of  a  Sariour  to  them  through  native  agency,  if  possible,'*  mad  tfall 
^*  this  plan  is  shortly  to  be  tried  at  Point  Macleay,  with  the  iwinfaiMr  d 
the  native  convert  Wanganni  from  Poonindie/' 

The  diocese  of  Perth  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  fresh  life.  Side  bj 
side  with  plans  for  new  churches  with  more  ministers,  comes  the  news  that 
it  has  raised  1,000Z.  for  Bishop  Patteson's  Melanesian  Mission. 
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!Bi8HOP  Bbombt  reached  his  diocese  of  TASMiiiaA  on  Jan.  7,  and  was 
nalaliecl  the  same  daj  in  the  pro-cathedral  at  Hobarton.  To  the  address 
f '  welcome  which  was  presented  to  him  bj  the  clergy  and  other  members 
£  Synod,  he  gaye  an  extempore  reply,  in  which  he  remarked  upon  the 
of  almost  impatience  with  which  the  Address  opened,  assuring 
and&enee  that  he  on  his  part  had  not  delayed  his  coming  longer  than 
absohitcly  necessary.  Foremost  among  the  wants  of  the  diocese,  he 
hoaght,  stood  a  cathedral,  to  be  the  centre  and  representative  of  the 
Dhnrch's  worship ;  and  not  less  important  was  the  supply  of  their  Mis- 
ions  in  the  bush  and  along  the  coast.  It  wonld  be  his  aim  and  prayer  to 
Knote  and  encourage  union,  by  sympathy  and  brotherly  love — ^by  a  full 
pel  and  a  large-hearted  Churchmanship — hy  promoting  freedcnn  of 
■orahip,  as  contrasted  with  that  exclusiveness  which  had  too  often 
ifienated  large  sections  of  the  people — by  a  hearty  desire  to  understand 
Ife  feelings  and  wants  of  others,  and  to  be  understood  by  them  in  return. 
The  Bishop  concluded  by  expressing  himself  largely  indebted  to  the 
Archdeacon  and  the  late  Commissary  of  the  Diocese,  for  the  work  done 
JMiiig  the  vacancy  of  the  See. 

On  the  11th  of  March  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  consecrated  the  new 
dhurch  for  Euglbh  residents  in  Naples.  The  first  authority  of  the  city 
was  present,  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  site  of  the  church  was  granted  by  Garibaldi  when  acting  as 
** Dictator"  at  Naples.  The  building  has  been  carried  out  after  the 
ecnellent  design  originally  intended.  At  the  consecration  Sir  Charles 
Maclean  presented  the  church  with  a  donation  of  altar  plate,  valued  at 
•fty  guineas.  Among  the  special  gifts  were  the  font,  by  the  Misses 
Hidl ;  the  altar- table,  by  the  Duchess  San  Arpino  ;  the  chairs,  by  Mrs. 
I^acke ;  velvet  cover,  cushions,  and  kneeling  hassocks  for  altar,  by  Mrs. 
Xemp  and  Miss  Preston  ;  prayer-desk,  by  Sir  Charles  Maclean,  Bart. ; 
iwlem,  by  Lord  Kilcoursie ;  pulpit,  by  friends ;  marble  columns,  by  Rev. 
J*  Olive  ;  marble  giallo  antico,  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Reid  ;  pulpit  lights,  by  Rev. 
T.  Bumingham ;  stained-glass  chancel  window,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar ;  ditto,  by  Miss  Maitland  ;  ditto,  by  Mr.  H.  Close ;  ditto,  by 
Mr.  A.  Lowndes ;  and  small  rose  window,  by  Mr.  Wailes. 


MoNTBRAL. — In  these  times  when  many  serious  difiSculties  may  arise 
between  the  two  greatest  nations  upon  earth,  nations,  whose  origin,  language, 
ralig^on,  and  laws  are  identical,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  educated  and 
iDtelligent  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  seek  to  become 
^r  friends  by  the  kindly  interchange  of  civilities.  The  English  papers 
of  the  kmd  lee^tion  and  attention  paid  to  one  of  our  Generals,  on 
a  leceni  yiait  to  the  Siates,  by  American  officers  ;  and  a  few  weeka  since 
ilPO  of  our  Bishops  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  consecration  of  the 
AflBistant  Bbhop  of  Western  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop 
of  Minnesota,  now  in  England,  was  for  three  days  the  guest  of  the  Arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  Churchmen  of  Montreal  have  had  present 
vith  them  one  of  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  nei^bonring  RepuUic 
—the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  House  of  Biabopa 
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— who  kindly  accepted  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  at  tie 
January  Anniversaries.  His  expressions  of  affection  and  respect  for  our 
Church  and  country  at  these  meetings  have  endeared  him  to  all,  and  ^ 
five  sermons  he  kindly  preached  in  this  city  to  crowded  oong^regalioiiB  bin 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  hundreds.  His  reoeptkmiDHl 
at  once  have  assured  him  of  the  affectionate  regard  of  Chuichnien  k 
Canada  |for  the  sister  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  kindlj 
fooling  of  all  good  men  towards  the  American  people.  When  he  said  i 
the  Meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Society,  '<  It  would  be  out  of  tista 
and  a  violation  of  propriety  to  allude  to  politics,  either  local  or  natioBil: 
but  it  harmonizes  with  the  high  and  holy  purpose  of  this  evening,  if  m 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  presbyter  of  the  American  Chmth,  I 
here  say  that  it  is  the  earaest  wish  of  all  good  men,  that  the  relatifli 
between  Canada  and  the  States  may  ever  be  those  of  the  fiiendlial 
and  closest  character,"  his  words  were  received  with  cheers.  And  so  ikt 
when  he  added,  '^  In  my  humble  opinion,  a  war  between  England  ad 
America  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  Christian  religion  and  a  calamitjti 
the  whole  human  race."  Such  visitors  as  Dr.  Balch  seem  to  tighten  tb 
triple  strand  of  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  in  his  own  wordi, 
'<  The  Church  in  England,  and  the  Church  in  the  States,  and  the  Church ii 
the  Colonies,  are  not  three  Churches,  but  one  Church." — Montreal  Ed^ 


Capetown. — The  Third  Diocesan  Synod  met  at  Capetown  on  Janutfj 
17th.  Besides  his  memorable  charge,  Bishop  Gray  delivered  an  addrcas, 
animadverting  on  the  charges  of  illegality  imputed  to  the  Synod  ii 
reference  to  some  of  its  proceedings  by  the  Judicial  Conmiittee  of  Privy 
Council  when  pronouncing  judgment  in  the  Long  case,  to  which  die 
attention  of  the  Colonial  Government  was  directed  by  the  late  Duke  d 
Newcastle.  The  Bishop  having  ascribed  these  charges  to  igncHwice,  left 
it  with  the  Synod  to  take  measures  to  repudiate  them.  Before  bnsiiies, 
Archdeacon  Badnall,  to  preclude  misapprehension,  proposed  that  voting  I9 
orders  should  be  the  invariable  rule ;  but  on  the  question  being  put,  ani 
a  vote  by  orders  being  called  for,  only  one  layman  voted  for  it.  As  to  the 
concessions  suggested  by  the  strictures  of  the  Crown  officers,  thej  were 
all  agreed  on  save  one  ;  the  term  ''  Constitutions  "  being  retained--tfter 
the  example  of  the  unestablishod  Church  in  Scotland, — ^with  an  inter- 
preting clause  stating  that  it  is  meant  inoffensively. 

A  motion  condemning  Dr.  Colenso's  books  was  moved  bj  Archdeaooi 
Thomas,  pronouncing  Dr.  Colenso's  books  a  scandal,  expressing  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  under  his  present 
difficulties,  and  affirming  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Dr.  Colenso  by  the 
Metropolitan  to  be  <'  righteous  and  just."  The  Dean  presided  bj  com- 
mission, the  Bishop  having  vacated  the  chair.  One  layman  aeoonded  the 
motion,  another  supported  it ;  no  one  else  spoke.  But  on  the  firrt  hint 
that  the  question  was  about  to  be  put,  the  whole  Synod  rose  as  one  man, 
and  a  proposal  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  formally  oommunictta 
this  to  the  Bishop,  and  reconduct  him  to  the  chair,  was  earned  by 
aocUimation. 
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A  motion  expressing,  on  financial  ground,  some  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  was  unequivocally  lost.  The  mover,  Mr.  Foster, 
an  opponent  of  the  Bishop,  also  proposed : — That  this  Synod,  duly  recog- 
nising the  importance  of  preserving  discipline  within  the  Church,  and  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  doctrines  thereof,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Articles  of  EeHgion,  declares  its  reliance  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the 
present  constitution  in  Church  and  State  to  preserve  effectual  discipline 
and  to  maintain  the  truth ;  and  the  memhers  of  this  Synod  herehy  assert 
their  unwavering  assent  and  allegiance,  now  as  heretofore,  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established."  This 
resolution,  which  would  have  committed  the  Synod  to  an  admission  of  the 
Queen's  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  the  Colonial  Churches,  together  with 
all  consequences  of  such  an  admission,  was  met  by  the  amendment  moved 
by  Archdeacon  Badnall : — "  That,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  doctrine  and 
formularies  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  this  Synod 
assents  to  and  accepts  the  position  assigned  to  this  Church  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  the  appeal  case 
liODg  V.  Bishop  of  Capetown, —  viz.  that  of  a  voluntary  religious  associa- 
tion not  established  by  law.''  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  about 
ten  to  one.  It  was  understood  that  even  if  the  amendment  had  been  lost, 
no  one  would  have  voted  for  the  original  motion  but  Mr.  Foster  himself. 
Archdeacon  BadnalKs  speech  has  been  reprinted  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  Synod.     {Guardian,) 


Natal. — A  letter  dated  Durban,  October  1,  gives  a  deplorable  picture 
of  the  diocese : — "  In  the  country  districts  the  Church  may  be  said  to  be 
unknown,  whilst  here  in  Durban  it  is  outstripped  by  the  Wesleyans. 
Maritzburg  can  boast,  I  believe,  of  a  majority  of  Church  population,  ex- 
cluding the  Scotch,  who  are  very  numerous  in  this  colony.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Dean,  who  is  universally  respected  for 
his  many  sterling  qualities.  lie  is  raising  a  fund  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  cathedral,  which  has  no  aisle  or  transepts  at  present,  and  is  totally 
inadequate  in  accommodation.  The  Dean  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for 
having  kept  Churchmen  there  together  as  he  has.  Here  in  Durban 
people  are  of  a  more  Radical  tendency,  and  are  continually  wanting  to 
interfere  about  the  conduct  of  service,  the  Offertory,  <Sbc.  During  the 
absence  of  the  colonial  chaplain  in  England,  the  acting  colonial  chaplain 
is  Mr.  Rivett.  He  was  curate  to  Bishop  Mackenzie  at  the  time  he  was 
Archdeacon  of  Natal,  and  is  a  most  hardworking  worthy  man,  but  he  has 
a  most  discouraging  post  from  the  scarcity  of  persons  of  definite  Church 
principles  to  work  with  him.  During  the  absence  of  the  colonial  chap- 
lain he  has  had  to  serve  three  churches,  and  to  give  four  services  every 
Sunday  (to  say  nothing  of  Communions,  Baptisms,  and  other  occasional 
services).  He  gives  two  services  in  St.  Paul's  Church  in  the  town,  and 
one  at  each  of  two  churches  in  the  suburbs  in  different  directions.  The 
Dean,  too,  has  to  serve  two  churches  (the  Cathedral  and  St.  Andrew's), 
and  to  give  four  services  every  Sunday,  being  the  only  clergyman  in 
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Maiitzburg-,  now  Arcluleacon  Grubb  has  left.  In  the  few  country 
villages  where  there  are  clergy  it  its  much  the  same.  Aa  to  the  remote 
disti'Lctfi^  they  are  completely  destitute  of  clergy  and  Church  ordinaDces ; 
in  the  whole  couiitiy  above  Maiitzburg  (ije,  up  to  the  boundarj  of  the 
colony),  nearly  100  miles,  there  is  not  a  clergyman  at  all.  ...  It  makes 
one  indignant  to  sec  the  Church  thrown  back  for  years  in  a  colony  where 
it  liady  at  its  planting,  every  prospect  of  flourishing.  Ereryhedy  agn^es 
that  on  the  first  airival  of  the  Bishop  and  his  party  they  were  received 
with  open  aims,  but  he  seems  continually  to  have  behaved  in  the  noit 
eccentric  manner,  and  to  have  quarrelleil  with  nearly  all  those  who  would 
have  been  his  waimest  supporters.  As  you  will  have  seen,  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  has,  since  passing  sentence  of  deposition  on  Dr.  Colenso,  visited 
this  diocese  in  his  capacity  of  Metropolitan  ;  he  and  Mrs.  Gray  rode  on 
horseback  through  the  wliolc  colony,  and  visited  it  fax  more  thonmghly 
than  ever  Dr.  Colenso  hail  done.  He  held  services  in  many  outlying  dis- 
tricts, and  encouraged  the  clergy  wherc  there  were  any,  so  that  his  vistt 
seems  to  have  infused  a  little  new  life.  But  of  course  (though  he  got  one 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  minister  boiUly  over  to  the  Church  during  \da 
visit)  things  must  be  in  a  very  unsettled  and  bad  condition  till  a  Aucoesior 
to  Dr.  Colenso  is  appointed ;  and  under  present  circumstances  it  k, 
of  course,  useless  to  expect  any  fartlier  clergy  from  home.  Tlie  new 
Bishop  ought  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  thorough  hard-worker,  and 
he  ought  to  bi-ing  out  a  good  deal  of  clergy-power  with  him.  And 
everything  which  Cluirchmou  at  home  can  do  to  hasten  a  new  appoint- 
ment and  support  the  Metropolitan  (I  am  glad  to  see  the  subscription 
towards  his  costs  is  progressing)  ought  most  urgently  to  be  jirossed.  for 
the  dying  embers  satlly  want  rekindling  by  a  man  of  conciliatory  maniiers 
but  imcompromising  Churchmauship.  I  believe  there  are  at  present  only 
about  a  dozen  clergy  in  the  whole  colony,  and  you  may  fancy  what  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  they  are,  especially  without  an  organizing  head  on  the  spot 
The  Dean  of  Maritzburg  is  at  present  acting  as  Commissary  for  the 
Metropolitan  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  I  believe  not  one  of  the 
clergy  sympatliises  with  Dr.  Colenso,  and  if  he  does  return  and  claim 
juiisdiction  they  will  all  ignore  liim.  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  better 
advised  than  to  come  out  and  pi*esent  such  an  unseemly  spectacle,  even  if 
he  gains  a  legal  decision  in  his  favour ;  but  if  he  does,  I  believe  he  will 
And  his  position  without  any  clergy  (unless  he  brings  out  some  sympa- 
thisers from  England)  thoroughly  untenable.  In  fact,  unless  it  were  for 
the  sake  of  the  bravo,  I  doubt  if  he  would  come  at  all,  as  I  hear  on  all 
hands  that  he  conlially  dislikes  the  place.  He  knows  very  well  his  clergy 
arc  against  him,  and  if  you  observe  makes  not  the  slightest  reference  to 
them  in  his  '  Letter  to  the  Laity.'  He  has,  I  believe,  a  few  sympa- 
thisers in  Durban,  but  scarcely  any  at  Maritzburg." 


Sandwich  Islasds. — A  letter  from  the  Bishq[>  of  Honolulo,  dated 
Norember  23, 1864,  has  announced  the  arrival  of  "  the  three  Sistefs  in 
good  health  and  spirits.  All,  even  those  oatside  the  Chuoh,  rejoice  it 
their  ooming.    Their  arrival  has  done  more  to  give  oonfidenee  here  in  oar 
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18  well  as  our  perseyerance,  than  any  other  thing.  The  King  and 
have  had  interviews  with  them,  and  heen  delighted.  They  leave 
baina  next  Monday,  where  will  he  our  chief  family  school,  and  where 
-five  hoarders  and  forty  school  girls  are  all  waiting.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty 
18  expected,  arrive  in  England,  accompanied  by  the  British  Com* 
ler  Synge,  next  May.  I  hope  our  Church  nobility  and  friends 
he  Bishops)  will  notice  and  hospitably  entertain  one  of  whom  we 
s  proud  as  a  true  nursery  mother  of  the  Church  in  the  Isles  of  the 
-a  right  royal  lady  in  feeling  as  in  mien,  and  a  saint,  if  ever  there 
18  in  this  world,  of  spotless  life,  though  surrounded  with  evil — ever- 
Dg  her  limited  means  in  doing  good.  The  first  thing  she  did  on 
the  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  1,200^.  annuity  was  to  pledge  to  me 
of  it,  as  her  annual  contribution  to  the  Church.  The  King  has  hU 
ption  paid  regularly  every  month;  it  being  1,000  dels,  per  annum, 
reigners  give  SOOZ.  yearly.  I  think  you  see,  therefore,  the  Mission 
■eciated  here.  But  it  is  to  tJie  future  I  still  look  with  apprehension ; 
ere  is  no  need  to  relax,  but  ever  need  to  increase  our  exertions  in 
id  to  establish  it  on  a  less  precarious  basis.  Bishop  Kip  will  be  some 
1  England.  He  has  ever  been  my  steady  staunch  friend.  He  writes 
&om  Acapuloo, '  I  will  help  you  all  I  can  in  England,*  I  advise 
nmittee  by  all  means  to  utilbe  him." 


[A, — The  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  says,  that  the  distribu- 
'  the  missionaries  in  British  India,  from  the  English  Church  and 
le  several  "  Protestant  denominations  "  is  as  follows : — 

Preeidency,  &c.  Population.  Missiouaries. 

Madras 23,301,697  194 

N.W.  Provinces      ....  30,250,000  83 

Bengal 40,852,397  113 

Bombay 12,038,113  40 

Oude 7,000,000  9 

Central  Provinces    ....       6,000,000  3 

Punjaub 15,467,821  24 

Ceylon 1,876,467  37 

British  Burraah 1,205,250  12 

des  these  British  provinces,  there  are  the  Protected  States,  con- 
;  an  aggregate  population  of  48,964,033.  The  distribution  here  is 
[lequal — some  being  eutii*ely  destitute,  others  with  a  very  few  mis- 
es,  and  but  one  or  two,  comparatively  speaking,  well  provided  for. 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  with  a  population  of  1,073,560,  have 
[  within  them  no  less  than  sixteen  missionaries — nearly  double  the 
r  which  we  find  amongst  the  7,000,000  of  Oude,  and  more  than 
lies  the  number  labouring  amongst  the  6,000,000  of  the  Central 
$88.  Rajpootana  strongly  contrasts  with  Travancore,  having  for  a 
don  of  7,412,426  only  five  missionaries.  'WTien  there  are,  how- 
OCXIV.  N 
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ever,  even  a  few,  there  is  at  least  t]ie  commeneement  of  effort.  Some 
wells  have  heeii  opened  in  the  desert,  the  preparation  for  a  more  extended 
work  of  irrigation.  There  is  a  proof  at  least  that  the  necessities  of  such 
localities  is  reniemhered  ;  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  is  awakened 
respecting  them ;  hut  there  are  other  and  T&st  territories  consigned  to 
utter  destitution,  for  whose  improvement  nothing  has  been  attempted. 
Such  are  Scindia's  dominions,  with  a  population  of  39228,512 ;  HolkarV 
dominions,  with  a  population  of  815,164 ;  Bhopal,  with  a  population  of 
652,872 :  moreover,  the  Nizam*s  dominions,  a  population  of  10,666,080, 
are  unoccupied,  with  the  exception  of  two  points,  Secunderabad  and  the 
Aurungabad,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one  European  misAionarv.  Thus 
tliere  are  altogether  upwards  of  15,000,000  left  to  live  and  die  in 
heathenism,  with  scarcely  one  liand  stretched  out  to  help  them. 


China. — A  letter  in  the  American  Presbyteinaii  gives  some  interesting 
information  concerning  <' Protestant"  Missions  in  China.   The  writer  says: 

*'  The  estimated  numher  of  Protestant  converts  is  in  round  numbers  2,500, 
and  of  missionaries  111.  Of  these  111  missionaries,  five  or  six  are 
absent  on  visits  to  their  native  lands.  The  wives  of  the  missionaries  are 
not  enumerated,  nor  are  several  unmarried  ladies,  engaged  principaDy  in 
teaching.  There  are  about  20  different  American,  English,  and  Conti- 
nental Societies  engaged  in  the  work  of  propagating  the  Grospel  in  China. 
Of  the  missionaries,  about  57  are  from  America,  9  are  from  Gkrmaoy, 
and  45  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  There  are  boarding  schools 
hr  the  training  of  youth,  male  or  female,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Uhrisdaa 
religion  at  Canton,  Swatow,  Fuhchau,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  and  day 
schools  at  most  if  not  all  of  the  ports  occupied  by  missionaries.  There 
are  several  flourishing  out-stations  and  country-churches  already  formed, 
connected  with  the  Missions  at  Amoy,  Fuhchau,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai, 
and  perhaps  at  one  or  two  other  ports.  It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that 
there  are  over  100  native  Christians  employed  at  the  different  ports  is 
school-teachers,  or  preachers,  exhorters,  colporteurs,  &c,,  and  about  100 
chapels,  more  or  less,  where  the  Gospel  is  regularly  preached  by  the  foreign 
missionary  or  his  native  helper." 


Thu  Nigeb. — Accounts  have  been  received  of  Bishop  Crowther's 
primary  visitation.  At  Gbebe,  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Niger  and 
Tshadda,  he  ministered  the  rite  of  confirmation  on  September  15th,  to  fife 
Sierra  Leone  settlers  and  sixteen  native  converts.  On  October  16th,  the 
Bishop  admitted  Mr.  Coomber,  native  catechist  (C.M.S.),  to  Deacon's 
orders.  Mr.  Coomber  resided  for  a  short  time  in  England,  and  has  now 
for  several  years  been  stationed  at  Akassa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nun.  He  ac- 
companied the  Bishop  in  his  journey  up  the  river,  and  the  ordination  took 
place,  on  their  return,  at  Onitsha.  Bishop  Crowther  writes  of  this,  the 
first  ordination  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger : — **  The  native  converts  did 
not  fully  understand  what  it  was,  but  our  Mission  party  entered  into  it 
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with  heart  and  soul.  There  was  nothing  grand  in  it,  hut  a  peculiar 
solemnitj  pervaded  the  whole  service.  The  place  of  ordination,  the  con- 
gregation among  whom  it  took  place,  the  candidate  for  ordination,  the 
assisting  prieat,  and  the  officiating  Bishop,  presented  such  a  novel  scene, 
as  if  a  new  thing  was  taking  place  in  Africa."  He  further  writes : — 
**  Since  I  left  Liverpool,  on  the  24th  of  July,  I  have  heen  on  the  move 
till  now.  My  arrival  at  Lagos,  on  the  22d  of  August,  was  very 
opportime.  I  came  just  in  time  to  join  the  Investigator ,  which  Was 
going  up  the  Niger,  where  I  had  seven  full  weeks  to  visit  the  stations, 
«nd  successfully  accomplished  many  objects  preparatory  to  future  ex- 
teusiuu." 


Scotland. — ^At  the  General  Synod  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
in  1863,  among  other  canons  one  was  passed  empowering  the  bishops  to 
appoint  in  their  dioceses  lay  readers  and  catechists.   On  Sunday,  January 
i29th,  at  Duncrub,  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrew's  set  the  example  of  acting 
on  that  canon  by  appointing  to  such  office  Lord  Kollo.     During  the 
morning  service,  immediately  after  the  Litany,  Lord  RoUo  went  to  the 
communion  rails,  within  which  the  Bishop  stood  and  read  aloud  the  follow- 
ing form,  which  he  afterwards  handed  to  his  lordship : — '^  In  virtue  of  an 
authority  given  to  me  by  the  Church,  which  has  made  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  Lay  Headers  to  read  the  Common  Prayer  and  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  public   congregation,  I  hereby  authorize  and  appoint 
you  to  act  in  that  capacity ;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  you  may  ever  be 
guided  and  assisted  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Holiness  in  the  exercise  of 
such  functions,  and  that  your  endeavours  may  be  effectually  hlessed  to  the 
spiritual  improvement  and  edification  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  shall 
be  employed."     Lord  Rollo  then  knelt  down  at  the  rails,  and  the  Bishop, 
delivering  into  his  hands  the  Bible,  said : — **  Take  thou  authority  to  read 
the  Conmion  Prayer  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  congregation  of  God's 
people  assembled  for  His  holy  worship ;  and  in  this,  and  all  thy  works 
begun,  continued  and  ended  in  Him,  may  the  blessing  of  God  Almightyi 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  upon  thee^  and  remain  wiUi 
thee  for  ever.    Amen." 


SociKTY  FOB  Pbomotino  CHRISTIAN  Knowledgb. — March  7-— 
Rev.  Br.  Currie  in  the  chair. — ^A  resolution  was  passed,  expressing  the 
Society's  sense  of  the  deep  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  late  Jt 
H.  Markland,  Esq.  A  letter  from  the  Bbhop  of  Montreal  reports  to  the 
Society  that  the  grant  made  to  his  diocese  in  1862  (300Z.)  had  been  of 
great  use  in  promoting  the  erection  of  churches.  The  Diocesan  Church 
Society  at  present  of  necessity  restricts  itself  to  the  payment  of  the  sala- 
ries of  the  clergy.  "  We  are  just  tiding  over,"  the  Bishop  says,  "  if  it 
so  please  God,  great  crises  in  our  public  and  political  life,  as  well  as  our 
ecclesiastical.     We  have  heavy  demands  upon  our  city  churches ;  but  I 
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look  forward  hopefully."  Efforts  are  now  being  made  for  cleariDg  off  the 
debt  on  the  cathedral,  the  services  at  which  are  so  fully  attended  thai  ito 
enlargement  is  talked  of.  The  districts  to  the  norUi  of  Montreal  are 
rapidly  filling  up  with  an  English-speaking  population  ;  and  to  meet  the 
pressing  calls  from  thence  the  Bishop  sent  up  five  fresh  missionaries  during 
the  past  year.  Seven  churches  being  now  in  course  of  erection  in  that 
part  of  the  diocese,  the  Board  agreed  to  a  grant  of  50^.  in  aid  of  this 
work. 

The  Secretary  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  wrote  to  say  that  on  Julj 
21st  last,  that  college  received  from  the  Canadian  Government  a  grant  of 
1,000^.  as  one  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  Canada. 

The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  writing  for  some  more  sets  of  Service 
Books,  stated  that  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  there  are  four  new  churches 
in  destitute  places,  which  he  hopes  to  consecrate  when  he  next  visits  it^ 

The  sum  of  15^.  was  voted  towards  a  new  Church  mission  at  F<»est, 
in  the  diocese  of  Huron. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu  (Honolulu,  Nov.  23,  1864), 
thanked  the  Society  for  printing  the  late  king's  Explanatory  Treatise, 
"  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  "  It  was  composed  and 
written  solely  by  the  king  himself.  He  did  not  even  consult  me  ;  but  one 
day,  on  my  askhig  if  he  had  written  anything  by  way  of  explanation,  now 
that  he  had  nearly  finished  the  translation,  he  took  up  his  Hawaian  trea- 
tise, which,  unknown  to  me,  he  had  compiled  and  written  out  roughly  in 
lead-pencil.  I  listened  as  he  translated  sentence  by  sentence  into  Eng- 
lish ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  end,  he  asked  me  if  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  it.  I  told  him  of  one  or  two  misquotations,  which  were  put 
right;  beyond  that,  I  said  it  was  admirable."  Portions  of  the  Com- 
munion Service,  to  complete  the  Hawaian  Prayer-book,  were  forwarded 
with  this  letter,  and  were  referred  to  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Goulbum  (Dec.  20,  1864),  stated  that  he 
had  been  eleven  weeks  on  a  tour  of  visitation,  and  had  travelled  in  the 
course  of  it  1,631  miles.  Excepting  in  two  towns,  not  a  single  clergyman 
was  provided  for  this  immense  tract  of  country  when  he  took  charge  of 
the  diocese, — now  there  are  eight ;  still  he  journeyed  continuously  for  720 
miles  through  a  country  without  any  appointed  clergyman,  and  held  ser- 
vices in  private  houses,  inns,  court-houses,  wood-sheds,  <^.  performing 
all  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  preaching  to  persons  who  for  thirtj 
years  had  not  enjoyed  such  a  privilege.  The  Bishop  needs  at  once  nine 
more  clergymen,  and  asks  for  an  annual  grant  towards  providing  and  ma- 
taining  clergy,  if  only  for  a  few  years.  In  January  the  Bishop  proposed 
(o  visit  the  remainder  of  his  diocese,  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  Bishop  of  Adelaide  has  written  that  he  wants  two  or  three  active 
young  clergymen,  known  in  England  as  good  curates,  with  average 
preaching  ability,  good  sense,  and  kindly  temper.  There  is  a  great  sphere 
of  usefulness  prepared.  The  remuneration  is  in  no  case  less  than  200L 
per  annum,  which  the  Bishop  guarantees  for  the  first  two  years  certain, 
but  generally  it  is  250/.  and  a  house,  or  300/.  The  necessaries  of  life  ai« 
cheaper  than  in  England ;  the  climate  is  healthy,  the  coimtry  fruitful  and 
picturesque. 
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A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Wellington  (Bishop's  House,  Dec.  2, 
1864),  stated  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  visitation  on  the  East 
Ooa^t,  as  far  as  Napier  and  back.  He  went  to  welcome  a  new  clergyman 
at  Napier,  the  Kev.  L.  Say  well ;  he  rode  back  overland,  and  visited  the 
natives  and  the  English  settlers  along  the  coast. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Callaway,  Missionary  S.P.G.  at  Spring  Vale,  in  Upper 
Umkomanzi,  Natal  (Dec.  16,  1864),  thanking  the  Society  for  flieir 
grant  towards  the  school  chapel  at  Highflafs,  said  that  the  work  was 
in  progress;  and  he  expected  that  the  natives  would  contribute  about 
30^.  The  government  had  offered  to  re-grant  the  300Z.  a  year  to- 
wards his  mission-work,  and  50/.  from  this  he  purposed  to  devote  to  the 
Highflats  chapel.  The  government  had  also  agrcned  to  print  hb  Zulu 
translations  and  collections  of  legends  and  conversations  with  the  natives, 
&c.  prepared  for  the  use  of  missionaries  and  other  students  of  the 
language. 

In  i-eference  to  these  labours  of  Dr.  Callaway,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
(Jan.  10)  wrote,  "  Henceforth  the  Church  in  Natal  must  rjly  chiefly  upon 
him  for  translations.  He  is  one  of  the  best  Kafir  scholars  in  Natal,  and 
has  translated  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures."  It  was  agreed  to  grant 
60/.  to  Dr.  Callaway  towards  these  literary  purposes. 

The  Rev.  W.  Baugh,  from  St.  Augustine's  College,  now  in  charge  of 
the  Umlazi  Mission  and  of  the  colonial  congregations  at  Clarcmont,  and 
the  Idipingo,  Natal,  in  writing  for  a  supply  of  service  and  school-books, 
&c.  stated  that  Mr.  Eolfe,  who  had  been  reading  service  for  some  time  to 
a  congregation  of  about  thirty  adults  at  Bellairs,  had  promised  to  minister 
in  that  district  gratuitously.  He  went  down  to  Capetown  to  be  ordained 
at  Christmas. 

Several  other  grants  were  made,  among  them  a  quantity  of  Prayer- 
books  in  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Turkish,  to  the  Anglican  Bishop  at 
Jerusalem.  The  demand  for  the  Prayer-book  in  Armenian  and  Turkish 
is  very  large  in  the  regions  of  North  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  <fec. 

The  Bishop  stated  also,  that  in  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Jerusalem  there 
are  forty  orphans,  besides  fifteen  to  twenty  day-scholars,  all  learning 
£nglish  and  attending  regularly  the  English  services  ;  many  of  the  better- 
gifted  and  well-behaved  boys  being  trained  for  schoolmasters,  <&c. 

An  application  was  received  from  Stockholm,  signed  by  the  Rev.R.  H. 
^lakey,  British  chaplain,  the  consul,  and  vice-consul,  for  aid  towards  the 
English  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Sigfrid,  at  Stockholm.  The  committee 
have  obtained  by  private  subscriptions,  together  with  a  grant  from  go- 
Temment,  funds  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  build  the  church,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  insolvency  and  death  of  the  builder.  The  design  of 
the  church  is  simple,  but  in  correct  taste,  and  the  building  has  now  ad- 
vanced up  to  the  roof. 

The  English  community  at  Stockholm  is  composed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  persons  of  very  small  income,  teachers,  clerks,  mechanics,  <&c. 
who  are  unable  of  themselves  to  provide  the  means  for  completing  the 
church.  Half  of  them  are  dissenters,  but  these  all  use  the  services  of  the 
Church,   and   have   contributed   towards  it.      The    Society    agreed    to 
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Society  fob  the  Pbopagation  of  thb  Gospbl. — ^A  Converaazkme 
wa8  given  at  the  Society's  house  on  Monday,  Mai*ch  13th.  The  company 
included  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Miss  Longlcy,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Skene ;  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Mrs.  Tait,  and  Miss  Spooner;  the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  Canon,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Nepean,  Canon  Hawkins,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Anson, Baillie  Cochrane, 
Esq.  M.P.  CyriL  Graliam,  Esq.  Dr.  Sandwith, Be?. Eugene  Popoff,  Ch^4aui 
to  the  Bussian  Embassy,  Admiral  Ommanney,  Lady  and  Miss  Muir 
Mackenzie ;  Bev.  J.  Ferrette,  from  Damascus ;  Bev.  C.  G.  Curda^  from 
Constantinople ;  Bev.  Antonio  Tien,  and  others. 

The  Bev.  W.  Denton  introduced  the  subject  of  the  evening,  **  Chris- 
tian Female  Education  in  the  Sclavonic  Provinces  of  Turkey." 

Two  English  ladies  (Miss  Irby  and  Miss  Mackenzie),  whoae  travels 
through  these  countries  are  well  known  to  the  British  public,  are  endea- 
vouring to  mse  in  England  a  fund  of  500^.  per  annum  for  five  years,  for 
the  foundation  of  a  good  school  for  training  female  teachers,  and  for 
helping  existiiiff  schools.  Their  school  would  be  established  at  Saraievo, 
the  capital  oi  Bosnia,  a  town  of  60,000  inhabitants,  the  station  of  a 
Turkish  vizier,  and  of  European  consuls.  The  scholars  would  be  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  plain  work, 
cooking,  and  care  of  health  :  and  the  teachers,  cidtivating  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  local  clergy  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churdi,  would  aim 
chiefly  at  giving  the  girls  a  sound,  usefrd  education,  based  on  ^e  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  so  as  gradually  to  elevate  their  intellectual  and  soda! 
condition.  With  these  objects  in  view,  an  Association  for  the  Pramotioa 
of  Education  among  the  Sclavonic  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is 
now  in  process  of  formation. 

Much  interest  was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the  exhibition  of  Tariom 
books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  articles  of  dress,  &e,  acquired  by  the  two 
ladies  in  their  travels,  and  a  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  the  Bev.  C.  G.  Curtis,  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Bev. 
Antonio  Tien  took  part,  each  describing  what  he  knew,  as  an  eye- 
witness, of  the  good  results  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  schools 
of  Mr.  Hill,  at  Athens,  or  of  Misses  Walsh,  at  Constantinople,  or  of 
Miss  Whateley,  at  Cairo. 

MorUMy  Meeting, — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  wajs  held  oa 
Friday,  March  17th,  the  Bev.  Canon  Hawkins  in  the  diair.  Focij 
members  were  present. 

Letters,  dated  22d  December  to  5th  January,  from  the  Bev.  F.  R. 
Vallings,  the  Society's  Secretary  at  Calcutta,  were  read,  and  the  Society 
resolved  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Evans  and  Beny 
for  Burmal),  and  approved  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Calcutta  Committee, 
under  the  circumstances,  in  presenting  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  two  clergymen  to  go  to  Burmah.  As  a  vacanej 
will  be  created  'm.  the  Missionary  staff  at  Tollygunge,  the  Society  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  taking  steps  at  this  time  towards  placing  that 
Mission  under  native  pastors,  supported  only  in  part  by  the  Society. 
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An  extension  of  furlough  for  two  years  was  granted  to  the  Key.  J.  J. 
Varnier,  of  Patna,  now  in  his  native  country,  Sicily. 

A  letter,  dated  Blst  December,  from  the  Bishop  of  Labuan,  was  read ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  subject  to  a  proviso  that  all  the  payments  can  be 
brought  within  the  amount  granted  for  this  diocese,  to  sanction  those  pro- 
posed for  a  schoolmaster  and  catechist ;  but  in  one  case  to  require  the 
earliest  possible  recognition  of  the  principle  that  native  congregations 
should  contribute  towards  the  salaries  of  their  native  pastors,  by  sanction* 
ing  the  appropriation  of  so  much  only  of  the  Society^s  grant  to  his  salary 
as  shall  make  up  the  full  amount.  The  presentation  of  Mr.  Kichardsoa 
as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  subject  to  the  above  proviso  afi  to  his 
salary,  was  also  agreed  to. 

A  report  from  the  CJommittee  appointed  to  consider  the  Organization 
of  the  Office  was  reail  by  their  chairman,  Loftus  Wigram,  Esq.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Committee,  and  they  were  re- 
quested to  continue  in  office.  Their  report  was  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee. 

It  was  ixjsolved  to  authoiize  the  Standing  Committee  to  inquire  for  and 
recommend  to  the  Society,  for  the  office  of  Assistant-Secretary,  a  com- 
petent person  in  Holy  Orders,  whose  whole  time  shall  be  given  to  the 
Society,  at  a  salary  of  250/. 

The  Society  agreed  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  190Z.  for  the  outfit 
for  a  Mission  undertaken  by  two  students  from  St.  Augustine's  (Messrs. 
Key  and  Dodd)  in  the  diocese  of  Grahamstown. 

A  letter,  dated  15th  December,  from  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu  was  read^ 
requesting  authority  to  place  on  the  Society's  list  two  Ameiican  clergy- 
men, the  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple  and  the  Rev.  G.  Gillespie,  in  the  place  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Ibbotson  and  the  Rev.  G.  Mason.  The  Society  acceded  to 
tlie  Bishop's  wish. 

The  following  letter,  dated  7th  December,  from  the  Bishop  of  Montreal 
was  read : — 

**  I  have  been  requested  to  apply  to  you  on  belmlf  of  the  widow  of  the 
£ev.  R.  R.  Bun*age.  Mr.  Buirage  came  out  to  Canada,  I  believe,  about 
1818,  and  has  been  ever  since  on  the  Society's  list.  He  has  been  super- 
annuated for  the  last  few  years,  and  receiving  a  pension  fix)m  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  100/,  sterling  per  annum,  and  died 
in  this  city  on  Monday  last,  having  for  some  time  past  resided  here.  He 
was  not  one  of  the  officiating  clergy  of  this  diocese.  Like  the  other  mis- 
sionaries who  were  engaged  at  that  time,  I  know  that  he  always  considered 
that  his  widow  would  receive  a  pension  from  the  Society  at  his  death. 
He  had  been  \*ery  ill  for  some  time,  and  leaves  two  unmarried  daughters 
besides  his  widow,  and  with  very  little  to  support  them." 

The  Society  agreed  that  Mrs.  Burrage  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  in  vii*tue 
of  the  Society's  compact  with  the  Government  in  1834. 

On  the  application  of  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Curtis,  of  Constantinople,  it  was 
resolved  to  allow  a  gratuity  of  201,  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Williams,  Catechist,  in 
consideration  of  expenses  to  which  he  has  been  put  by  the  sickness  of  his 
wife.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  Rev.  J. 
O'B.  Hoare,  of  EarFs  Colno,  was  accepted  for  a  grant  of  passage-money 
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to  Chrifttchurch,  New  Zealand;  Miss  F.  Wheeler,  for  an  appointment 
as  schoolmistress  at  Delhi ;  and  H.  W.  EawFlinson,  ss  a  Mission  pupil- 
teacher.  A  few  grants  of  minor  importance  were  made.  Twenty-five 
new  members  were  incorporated. 

There  are  gratifying  tokens  of  an  increased  interest  being  felt  for  the 
Society  in  the  reviving  Church  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
*'  Conference  on  Missions "  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society's  Armagh 
Auxiliary  last  October  was  the  establishment  of  the  Armagh  Mifisionary 
Studentship's  Fund.  An  Association  for  raising  a  similar  fund  has  now 
been  formed  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  By  aid  of  the  two  funds  together, 
it  is  purposed  to  maintain  six  Irish  students  at  St.  Augustine's^  Canter- 
bury. 

The  Christian  Unity  Society  continues  to  hold  its  meetings  monthly 
in  New  York.  At  one  of  these  meetings  the  Kev.  Sheldon  Davis  has  read 
an  able  paper  on  the  claims  of  the  Moravians  to  recognition  as  a  sister- 
Church.  The  Moravian  Bishop  Schutz,  who  was  present,  made  an 
address  of  thanks  for  the  aid  Churchmen  had  recently  extended  to  the 
Moravian  Mission  work  among  the  Grermans  in  New  York.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Young,  introduced  the  Rev.  Agapius  Honcha- 
rcnko,  a  Russian  priest  who  had  arrived  as  a  missionary  to  the  Grreeb 
and  Sclavonians  in  the  States,  furnished  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  American  Missionary  in  Athens,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill.  Subsequent  ads 
and  discussions  in  America  in  regard  to  Intercommunion  we  must  pos^Nme 
chronicling  till  our  next  number. 


ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  SOCIETY, 

The  present  state  of  Europe  giving  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  operations 
of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Scandinavia, 
and  it  having  been  determined  to  make  an  appeal  for  more  extensive 
support,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  on  22d  February,  at  Willis's  Roomi, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  and  influential  attendance,  and  amongst  those  present  were  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  tlie  Bishop  of  Oxford,  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.  M.P. ;  Arch- 
deacons Wordsworth,  Bartholomew,  Huxtable ;  the  Rev.  Lord  Charles 
A.  Hervey ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Grey,  Dr.  Baylee,  Canons  Hawkins  and 
Robertson ;  Revs.  H.  J.  Vernon,  A.  M.  Bennett,  F.  S.  May,  N.  Wade, 
G.  R.  Portal,  W.  Edgell,  E.  Puttock,  R.  A.  Gordon,  J.  Goring,  W.  T.  Bui- 
lock,  W.  Denton,  N.  Ridley,  G.  H.  Vyse,  S.  Drummond  ;  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  T.  Turner,  Esq.  T.  P.  Woodcock,  Esq.  J.  Scott  Chad,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  <fec.  We  take  the  following  report  from  the 
Guardian : — 

'^  The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  great  political 
convulsions  were  generally  followed  by  considerable  disturbances  in  relio 
gious  belief.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  nations  which  had  been  sleeping 
securely  under  the  shadow  of  civil  and  religious  despotism  had  been  ^ 
late  somewhat  rudely  awakened,  and  it  could  not  but  be  expected  that  such 
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awakening  would  be  accompanied  with  great  difficulties  in  finding  the  way 
back  to  a  steady  and  abiding  faith  and  Church  government.  It  was  well 
known  that  in  Italy  particularly  the  recent  political  convulsions  had  been 
closely  connected  with  the  disturbance  of  religious  belief;  and  when  such 
was  the  case,  the  great  danger  was  that  a  people  who  had  been  long  im- 
mersed in  a  vast  amount  of  superstition  would  be  likely  to  drift  into  na- 
tionalism and  Infidelity.  The  first  idea  of  this  Society  was  to  render  some 
assistance,  quietly,  unostentatiously,  and  without  observation,  to  the  coun- 
tries exposed  to  the  danger,  by  giving  information  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  had  reformed  herself,  the  manner  in  which  she 
combined  Apostolical  order  with  evangehcal  truth,  the  object  being  to  in- 
duce others  in  some  degree  to  follow  tlie  example  of  our  own  countrymen 
and  our  own  Church,  and  reform  themselves  upon  a  scriptural  and  Apo- 
stolical model,  instead  of  altogether  losing  their  faith  because  their  old 
superstitious  prejudices  had  been  uprooted.  For  a  long  time  the  Italians 
bad  been  wholly  ignorant  of  anything  like  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Their  general  opinion  of  Protestantism  was  that  it  was  almost 
identical  with  Kationalism ;  but  partly  through  this  Society,  and  partly  by 
other  means,  they  had  come  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  character,  doc- 
trines, and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  a  great  number  of 
the  laity  and  also  of  the  priesthood  had  felt  great  sympathy  with  her,  and 
greatly  desired  that  something  approximating  to  our  Reformation  should 
take  place  among  themselves.  It  would  be  a  great  object,  therefore,  if 
carefully,  gently,  and  quietly,  and  without  the  purpose  of  proselytising, 
they  could  circulate  information  anK)ngst  these  people  with  respect  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  It  might  be  said  that  Apostolical  Churches  which  were 
like  the  Church  of  England  should  be  left  to  themselves,  and  that  the 
English  Church  had  no  right  to  take  action  towards  them.  He  could  not 
see  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  Churches  were  buried 
in  the  superstitions  of  Romanism,  or,  awaking  out  of  that  condition,  were 
lapsing  into  infidelity ;  but  as  Christians  it  was  their  duty  to  rescue  these 
people  from  either  extremity.  The  object  was  not  to  proselytise  a  certain 
V umber  of  individuals,  to  bring  persons  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism, 
but  to  induce  whole  nations  to  reform  themselves — a  work  the  blessings  of 
^hich  would  extend  to  future  ages.  But,  in  addition  to  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Continent,  the  Society  extended  its  labours  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe.  If  there  were  Churches  in  communion  with  Rome,  there  were 
others  which  had  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel,  but  which  had  not  the  peifect 
constitution  of  the  English  Church.  The  Churches  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  however,  had  to  some  extent  the  same  blessings  that  the 
Church  of  England  possessed.  They  were  reformed  Churches,  and  they 
had  an  Episcopacy,  so  that  there  were  no  countries  so  nearly  united  in  a 
bond  of  union  with  her  as  those  of  the  Scandinavian  Church.  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Society  had  been  circulated  more  or  less  in  Scandinavia, 
and  had  excited  considerable  interest,  not  only  among  the  people,  but  also 
among  their  Bishops.  The  Church  of  England  seemed  to  offer  a  bond  of 
union  to  all  Churches.  By  her  Scriptural  faith  she  was  in  direct  union 
with  all  evangelical  Churches,  and  with  her  Apostolical  constitution  she 
had  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  unreformed  Churches.     In  these  days  of 
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religious  dLstraction  and  doubt  the  reunion  of  all  Christendom  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  objects  that  could  be  desired,  and  this  Society  afforded 
one  means  of  promoting  that  union,  thi'ough  which,  according  to  our  Lord^s 
last  words,  the  world  might  believe. 

The  Secretary,  the  Kev.  F.  Meyrick,  read  a  report  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  moved — 

<  That  the  intercommunion  of  national  Churches  reformed  on  the  pri- 
mitive model  offers  the  best  hope  of  the  unity  of  Christendom.' 

Ho  urged  that  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  object  expressed  id  the 
resolution,  which  all  must  desire,  they  must  not  disguise  the  great  diffi* 
culties  in  its  way.  It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of 
any  one  truth  which  God  had  given  to  any  branch  of  His  Church ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  sought  for  by  seeming  to  acquiesce  in  superstition  or  in 
errors  in  order  to  win  people  from  them.  Of  course  those  who  were 
zealous  for  the  truth  which  had  been  given  to  us  at  home,  would  be  natu- 
rally suspicious  of  any  overtures  between  us  and  those  who  held  errors,  or 
allowed  of  practices  which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  troth,  and 
we  could  not  blame  them  for  that  godly  jealousy.  As  to  those  branches 
of  the  Church  to  which  his  resolution  specially  applied— the  reformed 
national  Churches — the  Chairman  had  spoken  of  intercourse  between  our- 
selves and  the  Churches  of  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  and  yet  even  that  wis 
not  unaccompanied  by  difficulties.  They  might  unite  in  common  actioii, 
and  by  consecrating  a  Coadjutor  Bishop  for  one  of  the  Scandinavian  sees, 
promote  communion  and  co-operation  with  them ;  but  even  that  might  be 
looked  upon  by  some  with  jealousy.  But  what  was  it  when  they  came  to 
another  point  which  touched  on  the  prevalent  prejudices  as  well  as  the 
hearty  love  of  truth  of  the  great  masses,  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the 
great  and  venerable  Churches  of  the  East  ?  I^o  object  should  be  greater 
than  this  reunion,  which  would  be  the  strength  of  the  reformed  Cbnrdi 
against  Rome  and  her  unscriptural  usurpation.  Yet,  for  so  vast  a  reeolt, 
not  one  single  truth  must  be  yielded,  or  one  single  error  winked  at.  If, 
however,  they  started  with  that  determination,  he  believed  they  were  likely, 
if  not  to  make  very  rapid  progress,  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  in  the 
end  successfully.  He  thought  such  a  Society  as  this  well  qualified  ftr 
such  tentative  efforts  as  those  which  seemed  to  him  at  present  all  that  was 
open  to  us.  The  work  would  be  best  done  by  endeavouring,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  other  national  Churches  in  their  nationality  and  independenee, 
but  to  communicate  with  them  in  loving  offices  and  in  imparting  to  them 
and  in  receiving  from  them  the  truth.  The  Church  of  England  hns^ 
had  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  gain,  and  to  suppose  that  they  were  alto- 
gether right,  and  others  were  altogether  wrong,  was  the  most  unchristiiB 
attitude  that  any  Church  could  assume.  The  insular  situation  oi  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  the  terrible  abuses  of  the  Papacy  had  fbreed  re- 
luctantly upon  her,  had  been  at  the  root  of  most  of  her  defidendes,  and  of 
many  of  her  present  greatest  dangers.  It  was  impossible  for  any  natiooal 
Church  not  to  feel,  in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  the  exceeding  evila  which 
sprang  from  isolation ;  and  those  things  would  express  themaelTeB  in  their 
national  character^  and  fix  themselves  in  all  the  rules  and  outward  fonne 
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of  the  Church.  Thus  there  came  to  he  somethmg  like  a  peculiantj  of 
Aspect  even  as  to  the  truth,  and  the  dropping  of  one  single  portion  of  the. 
truth  very  soon  evinced  itself  in  the  disturhance  of  the  whole  creed. 
Nothing  nourished  more  an  unhumhle  spirit  than  an  assertion  of  inde- 
pendent rights,  and  that  spirit,  forced  upon  the  reformed  Church  hj  the 
corruptions  of  Home,  had  tended  to  impair  her  gentleness  and  humility* 
Nothing  more  opened  the  heart  than  that  which  prompted  sympathy  be- 
tween Christian  brethren  everywhere,  and  nothing  more  narrowed  the  heart 
than  that  which  tended  to  substitute  the  successes  of  a  sect  for  the  increase 
of  Christ's  truth  throughout  Christendom.  If  they  were  to  grow  in  the 
great  virtue  of  humility  and  love,  no  means  could  be  greater  than  those 
which  brought  them  in  any  degree  back  again  to  a  real  intercommunion 
between  the  separated  branches  of  the  great  Church  of  Christ.  In  the 
present  struggle  with  error,  with  a  tendency  to  question  everything,  whidi 
reached  up  to  God's  own  Word,  and  ft-om  that  rapidly  approached  to 
doubting  His  presence  amongst  us  in  our  daily  life,  no  doubt  the  power  of 
resistance  was  in  a  great  measure  weakened  by  isolation.  It  was  hardly 
possible  in  separated  communions,  and  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  had  broken  the  Church  up  into  separate  communions,  to  testify 
adequately  to  the  original  deposit  of  the  truth.  When  anything  was  laid 
down  as  certainly  true,  it  was  met  with  the  assertion  from  another  branch 
of  the  Church  that  they  did  not  hold  it,  or  did  not  hold  it  in  the  same 
sense.  The  right  rev.  prelate  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  were  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  love.  He  trusted  that 
such  efforts  would  rekindle  the  light,  and  rouse  the  Churches  into  activity 
and  vigour  where  they  had  sunk  into  anything  hke  a  venerable  sleep. 
Therefore,  because  he  believed  such  was  the  tendency  of  the  Society,  and 
that  they  might  look  for  its  plans  being  laid  with  a  real  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  truth,  he  heartily  wished  it  God-speed,  and  without 
any  reserve  whatever  moved  the  resolution  put  in  his  hands. 

The  Eev.  Lord  Charles  A.  Hervey  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wordsworth  moved — 

*  That  the  present  state  of  Italy,  presenting  the  pi*oepect  of  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  national  Chmxh,  calls  for  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen,  and 
especially  of  members  of  the  English  Church.' 

He  said — '  I  congratulate  this  meeting  on  the  presence  and  co-operation 
of  the  two  chief  pastors  of  the  English  Church  who  have  the  spiritual 
oversight  of  the  two  great  English  Universities.  It  will  be  encouraging 
to  those  in  Italy  who  are  desirous  of  religious  union  vrith  England,  to 
know  that  these  aspirations  are  cherished  also  by  English  Bishops  who  have 
the  pastoral  charge  of  English  Universities.  I  approach  the  resolution 
committed  to  me  with  feelings  of  deep  respect,  and  even  of  reverential 
awe.  For  what  does  this  resolution  contemplate?  It  contemplates 
Italian  Reformation  on  the  principles  of  our  own  Keformation.  It  is  a 
heartstirring  spectacle  to  see  a  great  nation  awakening  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries ;  and  when  that  nation  is  Italy,  how  much  are  those  feelings 
intensified  !  Italy !  How  much  does  that  name  involve  !  The  land  of 
the  Scipios  and  of  the  Caesars,  of  the  Ciceros  and  the  Yirgils,  the 
land  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  land  which  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
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civilisation  when  England  was  merged  in  barbarism !  And  how  much 
more  are  our  feelings  moved  when  the  sight  we  are  now  permitted  to 
contemplate  in  Italy  is  not  only  one  of  national  resurrection,  but  of 
religious  regeneration.  We  see  before  us,  in  hope  and  anticipation,  the 
revival  of  Italy  as  a  Church.  We  see  a  prospect  of  her  restoration  to  what 
she  was  in  her  most  glorious  times  ;  in  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
of  Philastrius,  of  Gaudentius,  of  Leo,  and  of  Gregory  the  First.  England 
has  here  a  work  to  perform  ;  she  is  called  to  it  by  the  voice  of  Gt)d.  He 
himself  is  showing  forth  His  will  by  manifest  signs.  Look,  for  example, 
at  this  wonderful  phenomenon.  In  former  days  the  House  of  Savoy  was 
the  vassal  of  the  Papal  see  ;  and  it  was  employed  by  many  Popes  in  suc- 
cession as  its  chosen  instrument  for  persecuting  and  exterminating  the 
Christians  of  the  Alps,  who  would  not  submit  to  Papal  corruptions.  The 
House  of  Savoy  did  the  work  of  Rome  in  those  fierce  religious  wars  of 
extermination.  You  will  remember  that  in  1655  John  Milton,  then  the 
secretary  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  was  employed  by  Cromwell  to 
write  letters  of  remonstrance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  entreating  him  to  spare 
his  own  subjects  ;  and  that  Milton  then  indited  also  those  prophetic  lines  in 
his  sonnet  on  the  m&ssaci-e  in  Piedmont : — 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ! 
Even  them  who  kept  Thy  truth  so  pure  of  old 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones." 

That  prophecy  is  now  fulfilled.  That  very  House  of  Savoy,  which  was 
then  employed  by  Rome  to  exterminate  God's  servants,  is  now  emplojed 
by  God  Himself  against  Rome.  It  has  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy ; 
it  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  twenty  millions  of  Italians,  arrajed 
against  the  usurpations  of  Rome.  Another  phenomenon  scarcely  less  re- 
markable presents  itself  to  our  view.  You  remember  that  on  December 
the  8th,  1854,  Rome  arrogated  to  herself  the  power  of  adding  a  new 
dogma  to  the  ancient  Christian  faith.  She  promulgated  her  decree  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  which  she  requires  all  to  receive  on  the  pain  of 
perdition.  She  employed  her  most  distinguished  theologian.  Carlo  Pas- 
saglia,  as  the  champion  of  that  dogma,  and  if  error  could  ever  be  changed 
into  truth  by  any  subtle  process  of  theological  alchemy,  he  was  the  man  to 
do  it.  But  mark  the  result.  Rome  used  Passaglia  as  her  cfaam{HOD 
against  God  and  the  truth,  and  now  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world  haa 
raised  up  this  same  Passaglia  as  His  champion  against  Rome.  Not  long 
ago  I  saw  him  at  Turin  ;  I  saw  him  in  the  same  house  where  that  eminent 
statesman  Count  Cavour  was  bom,  and  where  Cavour  died.  And  how  was 
he  engaged  ?  In  gathering  signatures  to  a  protest  against  the  temponJ 
power  of  the  Papacy.  He  collected  9,000  signatures  to  that  protest,  and 
those  signatures  were  the  names  of  9,000  priests.  He,  the  forma:  cham- 
pion of  the  Papacy,  has  led  forth  his  army  of  priests  against  Rome,  from 
that  very  country,  Piedmont,  which  had  once  been  her  most  abject  vasstL 
These  are  signs  of  God's  working.  There  is  another  phenomenon  whidi 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  You  know  the  history  of  Concordats.  They 
are  hollow  truces  between  Popes  and  Princes,  by  which  the  anient  rights 
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of  nations  and  Churches  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  ambitious  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Papacy  on  the  one  side,  and  of  kings  and  emperors  on  the  other. 
According  to  these  Concordats,  the  clergy  and  people  have  been  deprived  of 
their  ancient  rights  of  electing  their  bishops.  Princes  have  claimed  the 
sole  power  of  nominating  bishops,  and  Popes  have  conceded  that  power 
on  the  condition  that  they  themselves  should  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  in- 
Testiture  of  those  princely  nominees.  But  now  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  hollowness  of  these  Concordats,  which  are  conspiracies  against  Chiutihes 
and  nations,  is  now  manifest.  The  King  of  Italy  is  opposed  to  the  Pope; 
the  Concordat  is  exploded.  The  Pope  will  not  accept  the  King's  nominees 
to  bishoprics,  he  will  not  grant  them  investitm-e.  ^Delirant  Reges,  plectmUur 
Aehivi,*  Kings  and  Popes  are  at  war,  and  the  people  are  not  to  have 
bishops.  There  are  now  more  than  fifty  bishoprics  vacant  in  Italy. 
Children  cannot  be  confirmed,  ordinations  cannot  be  celebrated,  the  flock 
of  Christ  is  to  be  left  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  because  there  is  a  deadly 
feud  between  the  King  of  Italy  and  Pius  the  Ninth.  But  what  is  the 
moral  of  this  ?  It  is,  that  Italy  must  return  to  her  ancient  form  of  Church 
government,  that  she  must  resume  the  right,  which  she  enjoyed  in  the 
days  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  electing  and  consecrating  her  own  bishops,  without 
any  reference  to  Borne.  She  must  throw  herself  back  upon  primitive 
times  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  This  must  be  her  watchword,  "  Let  the 
ancient  customs  prevail."  I  know  from  intelligence  just  received  from 
Florence,  that  the  eminent  Christian  statesman.  Baron  Bicasoli,  is  resolved 
to  promote  such  principles  as  these.  One  more  point  may  be  noticed  here. 
Of  all  the  publications  that  have  ever  issued  from  the  press  to  show  the 
need  of  reformation  in  Italy,  none  is  so  cogent  and  so  eloquent  as  that 
which  has  been  recently  put  forth  by  the  Papacy  itself; — I  mean  the 
Pope's  Encyclical  Letter  of  Decemlier  8th,  1864.  That  letter  is  the 
legitimate  development  of  the  Papal  Brief  of  December  8th,  1854,  which 
promulgated  the  new  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  one  is 
the  sequel  to  the  other.  The  decree  of  1854  showed  that  Kome  arrogates 
to  herself  the  power  of  coining  new  doctrines  in  the  mint  of  the  Vatican  ; 
the  Encyclic  proves  that  Kome  is  not  willing  to  abate  a  single  jot  or  tittle 
of  her  old  usurpations  and  corruptions  ;  she  clings  to  them  with  the  un- 
flinching tenacity  of  a  death-bed  grasp.  She  is  now  the  same  as  she  was 
in  the  days  of  Hildcbrand.  The  most  sanguine  advocates  of  reformation 
in  Italy  could  not  have  devised  anything  more  favourable  to  their  cause 
than  that  which  Rome  herself  has  done,  by  showing  to  the  world  what  she 
really  is,  in  the  Encyclic  subsciibed  and  sealed  by  the  Papacy  itself.  Let 
me  pass  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture.  What  are  our  hopes  for  the 
ftiture  ?  What  may  England  do  for  Italy  ?  We  owe  her  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  We  had,  indeed,  Christianity  in  England  long  befoi'e  any 
Boman '  missionary  set  his  foot  on  British  soil.  I3ut  let  no  prejudices 
against  Home,  and  no  partialities  for  ourselves,  betray  us  into  ingratitude. 
We  owe  much  to  Italy  for  the  mission  of  Augustine,  sent  by  Gregory  I.  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  repay  &at  debt. 
We  are  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  We  can  point  to  our  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  pattern  in  many  respects  to  what  Italy 
maj  do,   with   the  Divine   blessing,   in   the   nineteenth   century.      At 
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our  Beformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  made  no  new  creed,  ve 
set  up  no  new  aJtar,  we  introduced  no  new  order  of  Christian  minifltrj ; 
but  we  preserved  and  purified  the  old.     Our  Beformation  was  not  a  woHi 
of  innovation,  it  was  a  conservative  and  restorative  work.     It  cleared 
away  novel  errors  and  corruptions,  because  it  loved  the  ancient  truth. 
And  this  work  was  done,  not  by  pressure  from  vrithout,  but  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit  fiom  within.     It  was  the  work  of  that  Spirit 
stirring  in  the  heart  of  the  English  Church  and  nation,  and  this  is  the 
work — the  glorious,  the  blessed  work — which  may  now  be  done  by  the 
Church  and  people  of  Italy.     We  may  help  them  to  do  it,  not  by  anj 
arrogant  dictation  of  assumed  superiority  on  our  part.  Heaven  forbid! 
but  by  meekness  and  gentleness,  by  friendly  and  brotherly  intercourse,  hj 
kindly  sympathy,  by   the   intermingling  of  afiectionate  words,  and  oif 
loving  hearts.     I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  most  enlightened  Italian 
clergy  are  prepared  to  meet  and  embrace  us  cordially  on  such  terms  as 
these.     If  we  show  by  our  bearing  that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  '  dominioD 
over  their  feith,'  but  would  be  *  helpers  of  their  joy.'    Of  all  the  delightful 
days  that  I  ever  spent  in  Italy,  none  is  more  pleasing  to  the  remembrance 
than  a  summer's  day  in  1862— it  was  the  Festival  of  the  Ascension.    I 
had  attended  our  own  English  Church  in  Genoa,  and  had  tasted  the 
sweetness  of  our  own  beautiful   services,  which   perhaps   appear  mort 
beautiful  in  a  foreign  land ;   and  after  those  services  I  went  to  a  nnall 
village  in  the  Apennines,  overshaded  with  ancient  chestnuts,  and  dined  in 
company  with  the  pnest  of  that  village,  and  in  the  course  of  conyersation 
I  observed  that  I  had  special  pleasure  in  noticing  that  the  Collect,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel  in  our  own  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  that  day  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  his  own  ritual.    ''  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  I  also  have  made 
the  comparison  in  that  and  other  respects,  and  I  too  rejoice  in  the  coinci- 
dence."    The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
prove  by  God's  blessing  a  bond  of  union  between  ourselves  and  those 
learned  and  pious  priests  and  laymen  of  Italy  who  are  now  seeking  for 
reformation  of  their  Church  upon  ancient  Scriptuml  principles.     We  do 
not  desire  to  bring  them  over  to  us ;  but  we  do  desire  to  help  them  to 
return  to  their  own  former  selves.     'Antiquam  exquirite  matt'etn*  is  our 
language  to  them.     As  lately  as  a  week  ago  I  received  a  testimony  of 
affection  with  a  most  friendly  letter,  and  a  learned  volume  of  his  own 
composition,  from  an  eminent  Italian  ecclesiastic  to  whom  your  lordship 
referred  in  your  opening  address,  and  in  that  letter  he  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  we  might  join  together  in  one  communion  and  feUow- 
ship  on  such  terms  as  those  which  I  have  now  specified,  and  that  thus 
there  might  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.     This  is  one  specimen  among 
many.     I  am  perfectly  sure  that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  in 
Italy,  men  of  learning,  piety,  and  intelligence,  who  participate  in  these 
sentiments,  and  who  are  ready  by  God's  help  to  act  in  accordance  with 
them.     It  is  because  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  endeavours  to  ac- 
celerate this  blessed  consummation  by  diffusing  intelligence  concerning 
the  Church  of  England,  by  removing  misapprehensions,  and  by  &cili- 
tating  friendly  intercourse  among  those  who  seek  for  reformation  on  such 
principles  as  these,  that  I  earnestly  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
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Head  of  the  Church  for  the  help  of  yoiir  prayers  and  your  offerings  in 
behalf  of  this  holy  cause.  May  it  please  Him  to  bless  your  eflForts,  so 
that,  eventuaUy,  by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  faith  and  charity, 
the  Churches  of  Italy  and  England  may  be  joined  together  in  a  sisterly 
embrace,  in  the  pure  and  serene  atmosphei*e,  and  on  the  sound  and  solid 
foundation  of  Scriptural  tiiith,  Apostolic  order,  and  Catholic  love.' 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  seconded  the  resolution.  He  for  many  years 
had  taken  deep  intei'est  in  the  religious  welfare  of  Italy,  and  was  rejoiced 
to  find,  on  the  occasion  of  a  late  visit,  what  improvement  had  already  been 
brought  about.  He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  very  great  diffi- 
culties were  in  the  way  of  the  reformation  of  the  national  Church.  The 
first  step  must  be  to  break  with  Home.  What  was  desired  was  a  reformed 
Church  like  our  own ;  but  in  that  case  where  were  the  bishops  to  be 
found  ?  There  had  formerly  been  three  bishops  with  what  were  supposed 
to  be  liberal  tendencies.  One  of  those,  Monsignor  Caputo,  who  held  an 
influential  office  under  the  king,  was  dead,  and  where  were  there  to  be 
found  bishops  who  would  consecmte  other  bishops  for  a  reformed  Episcopal 
Church  ?  Therefore,  he  said  that  if  we  wished  for  an  Episcopal  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  Presbyterian  Reformation,  the  first  step  must  be  a  rupture 
with  Kome.  Individually  he  thought  that  there  was  rather  a  *  possibility  ' 
than  a  *  prospect '  of  the  reformation  of  the  national  Church ;  but  he 
trusted  that  *  prospect '  was  not  too  strong  a  word,  and  he  heaitily  seconded 
the  resolution. 

J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P.  moved — 

*  That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between 
the  members  of  the  English  and  the  Eastern  Churches.' 

He  said  that  at  the  Antipodes  it  was  possible  for  an  English  Churchman 
to  go  into  a  church  and  find  the  prayers  and  service  to  which  he  waa 
accustomed,  and  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  the  worshippers.  But  in 
countries  much  nearer  it  was  impossible.  Cross  the  Channel  and  it  was 
impossible  ;  and  there  were  hindrances  which  could  not,  it  appeared,  be 
overcome  in  this  and  neighbouring  countries.  But  let  the  mind  pass  on 
to  the  confines  of  Europe,  and  there  we  found  a  great  nation  and  a  great 
Church.  Here  there  were  not  the  same  difficulties  as  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  He  and  his  fathers  had  been  for  many  generations 
connected  with  Kussia,  and  he  knew  the  Russians  to  be  capable  of  much 
to  which  they  had  not  yet  attained.  They  had  had  faults  great  and 
serious.  But  what  did  these  ainse  from  ?  Chiefly  from  the  cui*se  of 
serfdom  and  slavery,  which  had  so  long  existed.  But  now  a  high-spirited 
and  amiable  sovereign  had  freed  his  country  from  the  disgrace  of  slavery, 
and  great  elevation  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  and  religion  was  to  be  looked 
for.  Nor  were  there  the  religious  difficulties  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
members  of  the  Eastern  Church  that  were  sometimes  imagined  to  exist. 
Their  creeds  were  essentially  the  same  as  our  own,  and  where  this  was  the 
case  there  was  always  hope  of  union  when  proper  information  had  been 
imparted.  He  was  glad  the  society  did  not  confine  its  attention  to  the 
Western  world,  but  had  regard  to  the  East  also. 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Curtis,  Missionary  at  Constantinople,  in  seconding 
the  motion,  gave  instances  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  tlie 
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AnxicnianB  and  Bulgarians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  English  Church,  and  of 
the  strong  desire  for  union  with  Englishmen,  which  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  English  Church  being  spread  among 
tliem.  The  Bulgarians  were  on  the  point  of  constituting  their  Church 
distinct  from  but  yet  in  communion  with  the  Greeks.  The  Armenian 
and  the  Orthodox  communions  were  drawing  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baylee  moved — 

*  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society  in  its  endeavours  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  Church,  and  to  help  forward  a  reformation  of  the  Italian  and  other 
national  Churches  on  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England.' 

He  said  that  there  was  one  very  important  word  in  the  resolution  which 
he  was  moving,  the  *  principles '  of  the  English  Reformation.  It  was 
not  said  the  form  or  the  shape,  but  the  *  principles  '  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. These  principles  were  embodied  in  the  Prayer-book,  the  Prayer- 
book  whole  and  entire,  embracing  both  the  Liturgy  and  the  Articles. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  books  that  ever  was  seen  ;  and  he  was  glad 
that  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  members  of  other  Churches.  The 
Catechism  contained  the  lesson  of  individualism  combined  with  that  of 
community ;  and  that  lesson,  as  well  as  many  others  that  were  taught  by 
the  Prayer-book,  would  be  valuable  both  to  them  and  to  us. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hawkins,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  congratulated 
the  chairman  on  the  successful  meeting  over  which  he  had  presided,  and 
urged  strongly  the  claims  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  to  further  and 
extended  support.  He  said  it  was  extraordinary  that  so  much  had  been 
done  with  such  small  means.  Next  year  he  trusted  that,  when  the  meeting 
took  place  in  the  larger  room,  the  secretary  would  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  funds  were  increased  tenfold.     (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick,  secretary,  declared  his  willingness  to 
receive  subscribers'  names  in  the  room,  or  they  might  be  sent  to  bim  at 
Norwich. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Vernon,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Portal,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  The  chair- 
man having  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  pronounced  the 
blessing,  the  meeting  separated.  The  collection  at  the  doors  amounted 
to  lot,  3«.  %d. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Huxtable  has  liberally  offered  to  pay  half  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  travelling  agent  in  Italy,  for  five  years,  provided 
that  the  other  half  be  paid  by  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  or  other- 
wise. The  expense  of  supporting  Signor  Gatti,  who  has  been  recom- 
mended for  this  post,  would  be  from  80/.  to  100/.  per  annum.  The 
secretaries  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  earnestly  invite  donatioiis, 
or  contributions  for  five  years,  to  the  special  fund  now  opened,  to  meet 
the  offer  made  by  Archdeacon  Huxtable.  The  fund  will  be  called  the 
"  Italian  Travelling  Agent  Fund."  The  Society  has  also  undertaken  to 
pay  60/.  per  annum  towards  the  maintenance  of  two  agents  in  Sicily,  for 
which  special  contributions  will  gladly  be  received. 
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I8ER  examination  of  the  extraordinary  document  put  forth  under 
tie,  ''  Judgment  of  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 

Council  upon  the  petition  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,**  fiilly  bears 
16  view  which  we  took  in  our  brief  notice  of  it  last  month,  that 
.  decision  which  in  reality  decides  nothing.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
le  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown ;  all  it 
its  to  is  a  declaration  that  the  sentence  in  question  is  not  a  sen- 

of  which  the  Judicial  Committee  can  take  cognisance  by  way 
peaL  To  lay  a  foundation  for  an  appeal,  there  must  be  a  sen- 
firom  a  Court  recognised  by  the  tribunal  exercising  appellate 
iction ;  and  the  justice  of  the  sentence  appealed  against  must  be 
gied  either  on  the  merits,  or  on  technical  points  of  procedure.  By 
Qg  the  existence  of  any  such  Court  as  that  which  pronounced 
ntence  complained  of,  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  in 
mi  from  under  them  the  ground  for  the  exercise  of  their  appel- 
irisdiction,  and,  consistently  with  this,  they  gave  their  decision 
at  entertaining  the  case  brought  before  them,  either  on  the 
I  or  on  technical  grounds.  This  being  the  case,  we  humbly  con- 
that  it  would  have  been  a  simpler,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  a 
dignified  course,  if  their  Lordships  had  dismissed  the  petition  on 
x)and  that  it  related  to  a  matter  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of 
judicial  action. 

sie  were  two  reasons,  howeyer,  against  the  adoption  of  that 
».    In  the  first  place  it  might  not  seem  expedient  for  their  Lord- 
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ships  to  declare,  in  direct  terms,  their  incompetency  to  deal  with  the 
question.  To  ignore  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Court  which  had 
pronounced  the  sentence  complained  of,  and  to  treat  the  sentence  itself 
as  a  nullity,  though  in  effect  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  their  own 
incompetency  to  hear  an  appeal  against  it,  would  save  appearances, 
giving  to  the  decision  of  the  appellate  trihunal  the  form  of  an  adju- 
dication. In  the  next  place,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  there  were  fea- 
tures introduced  into  the  case,  through  the  injudicious  legal  advice 
relied  on  hy  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown,  which  afforded  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  the  opportunity  of  mnglring  their 
substantial  incompetency  to  deal  with  it  by  a  colourable  exercise  of 
appellate  jurisdiction.  But  whatever  might  be  the  consideTatioDS 
which  induced  their  Lordships  to  adopt,  as  the  more  expedient  of  the 
two,  the  course  they  did,  instead  of  the  simpler  one  they  might  have 
taken,  it  is,  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa  (and  not  in 
her  interest  alone,  but  in  that  of  the  Church  in  other  colonies  of  the 
British  Empire — nay,  indirectly  even  in  that  of  the  mother  Church  at 
home), — all-important  that  the  legal  cobwebs  which  have  been  spun 
around  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
should  be  swept  away,  so  that  the  character  of  perfect  validity  inhe- 
rent in  that  jurisdiction,  and  the  real  position  in  which  it  stands,  may 
be  clearly  discerned.  If,  in  the  endeavour  to  do  this,  we  should  he 
compelled  to  brush  somewhat  unceremoniously  against  particular  pas- 
sages in  the  "  Judgment,"  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it 
is  not  thereby  intended  to  offer  any  disrespect  to  the  tribunal  whoee 
award  it  has  become  necessary  to  criticise  and  to  dissect,  much  lees  to 
call  in  question  the  royal  supremacy  on  which  its  appellate  jurisdictian 
is  based. 

With  the  most  sincere  desire  to  give  to  that  supremacy  all  the 
honour  due  to  it,  and  with  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  \a^ 
dignity  and  consummate  legal  ability  of  the  learned  lords  composing 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  we  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  the  practical 
result  of  the  consideration  which  they  have  given  to  the  case  might 
have  been  embodied  in  a  form  more  conducive  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  South  African  Church,  and  less  inTi- 
dious  towards  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  It  might,  possibly,  have  been 
more  graceful,  perhaps  more  consonant  with  strict  truth  and  justice, 
for  their  lordships  to  have  cast  their  conclusions  in  some  such  mould 
as  this  : — "The  case  brought  under  our  notice  by  this  petition inYolveB 
two  questions  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  parties  immediatelj 
concerned,  but  to  a  vast  number  of  Her  Mcgesty's  lieges  in  every  paii 
of  her  dominions — viz.,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  her  intenial 
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discipline.  As  regards  the  former,  this  Court  has  cognisance  of  it  only 
through  the  formularies  to  which  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
given  a  legal  sanction ;  and,  as  regards  the  latter,  it  falls  under  our 
supervision  only  by  virtue  of  certain  statutes  enacted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Established  Church  of  this  realm.  In  the  territory  in 
which  this  case  has  arisen,  those  Acts  of  Parliament,  defining  the 
doctrine^  and  those  statutes,  regulating  the  discipline,  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  have  no  force  or  validity — in  fiact,  no  existence,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  in  that  territory  no  Established  Church. 
The  matter,  therefore,  is  one  which  lies  entirely  beyond  our  interfer- 
ence or  control.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  by  an  oversight  of 
its  law  officers,  the  Crown  should  have  been  led  to  issue  Letters 
Patent  purporting  to  create  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  a  territory 
in  which  the  Crown  had,  by  the  previous  concession  of  an  inde- 
pendent Legislature  to  the  colonists,  renounced  the  power  of  doing 
anything  of  the  sort  We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  pronounce  for  the 
validity  of  the  protest  under  which  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  has  en- 
tered an  appearance  before  this  Court,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
must  declai'e  that  so  far  as  the  powers  ostensibly  conferred  on  him  by 
his  Letters  Patent  have  been  relied  on  by  him,  he  has  fallen  into  an 
error,  the  responsibility  of  which  does  not  rest  with  him,  but  with 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  What,  apart  from  the  Letters  Patent, 
and  the  laws  afifecting  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Established 
Church  of  this  realm,  may  be  the  relative  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  persons  laying  claim  to  the  offices  of  Bishop  and  Metropolitan 
respectively,  and  what  the  merits  of  the  question  in  dispute  between 
the  persons  claiming  to  be  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  and  Bishop  of 
Natal,  it  is  not  our  province  to  determine ;  nor  have  we,  as  a  Court 
constituted  under  certain  definite  statutes,  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
territory  where  the  case  has  arisen,  any  means  of  arriving  at  such  a 
determination.  Accordingly,  the  petition  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal, 
asking  us  to  do  that  which  we  have  not  the  power  of  doing,  must  be 

dismissed." 

That  this  is,  virtually,  the  eflfectof  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Judi- 
cial Committee,  although  carefully  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  impression 
of  a  formal  judgment  adverse  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  having  been 
pronounced,  clearly  appears  on  examining  the  prayer  of  Dr.  Colenso's 
petition.  In  that  petition  he  prayed,  that  he  may  be  declared  entitled  to 
the  tenure  of  the  See  of  Natal ;  that  the  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town may  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect ;  that  the  case 
may  be  heard  on  appeal  before  the  Judicial  Committee  ;  and  that  the 
Bi^op  of  Capetown  may  be  inhibited  from  obstructing  Dr.  Colenso  in 
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the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions.  With  none  of  these  prayeis 
does  the  "  Judgment "  comply. 

So  far  from  affirming  that  Dr.  Colenso  is  stiU  '^  entitled  to  hold  the 
office  and  See  of  I^atal  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life^  under  the 
Letters  Patent  granted  to  him,  unless  and  until  the  same  shall  he  re- 
called and  vacated  by  due  process  of  law,  for  some  sufficient  canae  of 
forfeiture  in  the  law," — ^which  is  the  first  prayer  of  the  petitioiiy — the 
"  Judgment "  declares  the  Letters  Patent  issued  by  the  Crown  for  the 
constitution  of  Episcopal  Sees  in  South  Africa  to  be  a6  iniUio  null  and 
void.  Dr.  Colenso  is  thus  left  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  to  go  in 
quest  of  a  title  to  the  "  office  and  See''  which  he  claims ;  a  position  which 
in  his  case  is  absurd,  and  almost  ludicrous ;  seeing  that  he  has  pleaded 
his  title  under  his  Letters  Patent,  in  opposition  to  the  only  aoiiRe 
from  which,  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  derive  Episcopal  authority  in 
South  Africa,  viz.  the  power  of  self-perpetuation  inherent  in  tke 
Catholic  Episcopate  from  the  beginning,  and  exercised  in  Dr.  Colenso'i 
case  in  his  consecration  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his 
assistant  consecrators. 

The  prayer  for  a  hearing  of  his  petition  by  way  of  appeal  is  altogether 
ignored  by  the  ''  Judgment,"  which  does  not  in  any  way  touch  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case  itself ;  no  question  being  raised  as  to  the  soimd- 
ness  or  otherwise  of  Dr.  Colenso's  doctrine,  or  even  as  to  the  tBoram 
and  propriety  of  the  mode  of  procedure  resorted  to  by  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown.  Every  inquiry  of  this  nature,  having  for  its  object  the  re- 
vision, and,  if  justice  so  require,  the  reversal,  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  is  superseded,  and,  in  fact,  pronounced  loff^ 
impossible,  by  the  declaration  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  has  no 
legal  jurisdiction ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  because  he  is  not^  in  a  1^ 
sense,  a  Judge;  because  he  has  no  legal  power  to  constitute  a  Gooxt; 
because  the  only  law  under  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  can  take 
cognisance  of  a  case  of  this  kind  has  no  existence  in  Sooth  Ahk^ 
For  the  same  reason,  that  in  law  there  is  nothing  to  appeal  ftom^  the 
Court  of  Appeal  has  necessarily  refrained  from  the  preliniinaiy  sti^ 
of  '^  staying  and  suspending  "  the  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
and  of  ''  inhibiting  and  enjoining  him  trom  offering  to  Dr.  Colenso  any 
let  or  impediment  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  or  the  poeseasion  of  his 
See  and  its  emoluments.''  The  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
being  declared  ^*  null  and  void  in  law,"  there  is  no  room  left  for  the 
process  of  suspension  or  inhibition ;  seeing  that  to  suspend  or  to 
inhibit  the  sentence  would  be  virtually  to  recognise  it^  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Judicial  Committee  has  refused  to  do. 

The  only  point  on  which  Dr.  Colenso's  petition  has  found  fivonr 
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with  their  Lordships,  is  the  prayer  that  they  would  declare  the  juris- 
diction assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  under  the  Letters  Patent, 
as  well  as  the  appellate  jurisdiction  conferred  by  them  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  "  the  pretended  trial,  proceedings,  and  sen- 
tence,  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect."  But,  even  on  this  point,  the 
''Judgment "  is  a  pit&U  for  Dr.  Colenso,  rather  than  a  dedsion  in  his 
favour,  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be.  Their  Lordships  have  not 
ventured  to  affirm,  as  prayed  for,  that  the  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  is  "o^  no  efftctP  To  have  done  so  would  have  involved 
them  in  a  palpable  contradiction  with  patent  and  notorious  facts ;  see- 
ing that  the  sentence  has  already  had  the  efifect  of  causing  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  Natal  to  repudiate  the  Episcopal  rule  of  Dr.  Colenso,  of 
shutting  against  him  the  doors  of  their  churches,  and  rendering  his 
exercise  of  Episcopal  functions  in  what  he  still  persists  in  calling  his 
Diocese  de  facto  impossible.  But  not  only  have  their  Lordships  wisely 
abstained  from  committing  themselves  to  a  declaration  in  open  contra- 
diction with  existing  facts ;  even  that  part  of  their  decision  which  is 
in  seeming  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  viz.  that  the 
proceedings  and  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  might  be  declared 
'^  nuU  and  void,"  is  materially  modified,  and  its  sting  taken  away,  by 
the  addition  of  the  qualifying  words  *'  in  law'*  As  supreme  expositors 
of  the  law,  and  nothing  else,  their  Lordships  limited  their  inquiry  to 
the  question  what  '^  in  law*^  i.  e.  according  to  the  law  existing  and 
in  force  in  South  Africa,  was  the  value  of  the  proceedings  and  sentence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  They  found  that  there  was  no  law  at  all 
applicable  to  the  case,  and,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  '^  in  law  "  the 
proceedings  and  sentence  were  **  null  and  void."  Beyond  this  declara- 
tion the  *'  Judgment "  has  not  gone ;  and  the  proceedings  and  sen- 
tence, so  £Eir  as  they  are  not  of  a  legal,  but  of  a  spiritual  character, 
are,  therefore,  untouched  by  it  While  thus  the  "  Judgment "  does 
not  help  Dr.  Colenso  in  the  particular  in  which  he  most  stands  in 
need  of  help — the  maintenance  and  confirmation  of  his  spiritual  office — 
it  throws  the  greatest  **  let  and  impediment "  in  the  way  of  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  exercise  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  arguments  by  which  the 
Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
any  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  is  '*  null  and 
void  in  law/*  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  supposed  lega^  right  of 
Dr.  Colenso  to  exercise  the  Episcopal  office  in  the  Diocese  of  Natal. 
The  position  in  which  he  is  left  by  the  "Judgment"  is  indeed  a  cruel 
one, — supremely  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  so  exceedingly  pitiable. 
Legally,  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
invoked  by  himself,  strips  him  of  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  he 
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daimed  under  the  Letters  Patent';  and  tpiribiaUy  the  sentence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  has  denuded  him  of  all  the  rights  and  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  consecration.  By  the  effect  of  the  latter 
sentence,  he  has  ceased  to  be  in  a  spiritual  sense  a  Bishop,— except  in 
name  by  reason  of  the  indelibility  of  Holy  Orders;  and  the  "Judg- 
ment'* of  the  Judicial  Committee  has  unbishopped  him  in  a  Ugal 
sense. 

While  the  ** Judgment"  of  the  Judicial  Committee  has  thus 
effectually  annulled  and  extinguished  the  South  A^can  Episcopate  in 
its  legal  aspect,  showing  it  to  be  devoid  of  all  legal  status,  character, 
or  power,  it  has  done  something  more — something  which,  we  appre- 
hend, there  was  no  intention  of  doing  in  their  Lordships'  minds,  but 
which,  however  undesignedly,  has  nevertheless  been  effectually  and  con- 
clusively done  by  their  decision.  They  have  annulled  not  only  the 
whole  legal  position  of  the  South  African  Episcopate,  but  their 
own  jurisdiction  in  those  provinces  as  a  Court  of  Supreme  Ecclesiastical 
Appeal.  Since  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  is  a  legal  nullity  in 
that  part,  and  in  other  parts  similarly  situated,  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  inevitable,  legal  as  well  as  logical, 
consequence,  that  an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  must  be  a  legal  nullily '  likewise,  a  nullity  based  upon  a 
nullity,  or  what  may  be  termed  a  potential  nullity.  That  their  Lord- 
ships had  no  suspicion  of  this  effect  flowing  from  their  decision,  (v 
rather  from  the  facts  upon  which  their  decision  is  based,  is  more  than, 
healing  in  mind  the  legal  acumen  of  the  eminent  persons  composing 
the  Court,  it  would  be  either  becoming  or  safe  to  affirm.  On  the  con- 
trary,  there  appear  to  be  unmistakeable  traces  of  a  laboured  effort  on 
the  part  of  their  Lordships  to  escape  from  that  obvious  conclusion. 

The  Judicial  Committee  could  not,  of  course,  struggle  against  the 
fact  that  the  Letters  Patent  of  both  the  Bishops  of  Capetown  and 
Natal  were  not  only  "  not  granted  in  pursuance  of  any  Orders  made  bj 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute  of  the  Lnperitl 
Parliament^"  but  that  they  were  "  not  confirmed  by  any  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Natal,"  without  which,  after  the  previous  concession  of  independent 
Local  Legislatures  to  both  the  district  of  Natal  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Letters  Patent  so  issued  by  the  Crown  could  not  be  valid 
and  good  in  law.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  their  Lordships  to 
recognise  or  to  sustain  any  of  the  territorial  arrangements  constituting 
the  Dioceses,  or  any  of  the  powers  which  it  was  the  professed  intention 
of  the  Letters  Patent  to  confer  upon  their  Bishops.  At  the  date  of 
the  issue  of  the  Letters  Patent,  there  was  no  longer  any  power  in  the 
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Crown  to  "  create  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  whose  status,  right,  and 
authority  the  colony  could  be  required  to  recognise."  The  Anglican 
Church  there,  with  her  office-bearers,  occupies,  according  to  the  definition 
laid  down  by  the  Judicial  Committee  in  a  former,  and  again  in  the 
present  case,  simply  the  position  of  "  a  voluntary  association." 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  Church,  when 
placed  in  this  position,  is  free  to  regulate  her  own  internal  affairs, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  theory  of 
the  Eoyal  Supremacy  which  rests  on  the  foundation  of  the  Union 
between  Church  and  State  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  a  voluntary  religious  association.  This  undeniable  deduction 
irom  their  own  definition  of  the  Church's  position  in  South  Africa 
their  Lordships  were,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  unwilling  to  accept. 
With  a  view  to  escape  from  it,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  fell  back  upon  the  assertion  of  the  supreme  authority  of  "  the 
Sovereign  as  Head  of  the  Established  Church,  and  Depositary  of  the 
ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction."  To  say  nothing  of  the  title  "  Head 
of  the  Church,"  which  has  been  formally  renounced  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  is  thus  obiter,  and  most  strangely  revived, — how 
can  the  authority  belonging  to  the  Sovereign  over  "  the  Established 
Church"  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  Church  which  is  not  established, 
which,  as  their  Lordships  themselves  affirm,  is  simply  '^  a  voluntary 
association  1 "  To  cure  this  evident  non-sequitur,  the  Judgment  relies 
upon  the  general  power  given  to  the  Sovereign,  in  the  vaguest  possible 
terms,  by  the  Act  3  and  4  William  ly.  c.  41,  to  refer  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  for  hearing  or  consideration,  and  for  report  thereon,  "  any 
9wch  other  matters  whatsoever  as  the  Sovereign  shall  think  fit  J^ 

The  interpretation  given  for  the  nonce  to  this  clause  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  raises  a  most  grave  question, — one  which  it 
is  not  a  little  startling  to  find  raised  in  this  age  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  According  to  the  construction  put  upon  it  in  this  instance, 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign — in  other  words,  the  determination  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day — overrides  all  the  recognised  principles  and  rules 
of  law,  and  suspends  all  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  subject.  Any 
question,  no  matter  what  may,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  be  its 
aspect  or  its  merits,  may  be  referred  as  an  exceptional  case  to  the 
adjudication  of  a  tribunal  which,  while  claiming  to  wield  unlimited 
discretionary  powers,  labours  under  this  radical  vice  in  its  constitution, 
that  its  members  are  selected  for  the  occasion  by  the  sole  will  and 
decree  of  the  very  man  who  sets  its  tremendous  powers  in  motion.  A 
tribunal  specially  packed  for  the  trial  of  the  particular  case  in  hand, 
bound  by  no  precise  rules  of  law,  and  not  circumscribed  by  any  well- 
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defined  constitational  limita,  is  capable  of  being  made  an  engine  of 
tyranny,  before  which  the  Star  Chamber  may  well  hide  its  diminidied 
head.  The  most  extravagant  assertion  of  high  precogatare  diims 
nnder  the  reign  of  the  Tadors  has  never  gone  beyond  this.  It  involTes 
a  total  annihilation  of  all  freedom,  civil  and  religioas. 

The  bare  promulgation  of  such  a  doctrine  from  the  Coandl  Chamber 
in  Whitehall  would,  in  itself  be  sufficiently  alarming.  But  it  ii 
rendered  far  more  so  by  the  purpose  for  which  in  the  present  instaaoe 
it  is  promulgated.  The  object  is  to  prop  up  the  monstox>iis  ptroposLtion 
that  when  the  Crown  has  ceased  to  give  to  the  Church  assistanoe  or 
protection  of  any  kind,  nay,  when  it  has  actually  denuded  itself  of  tlie 
power  of  doing  so,  and  has  reduced  the  Church  to  the  condition  of  t 
mere  voluntary  religious  society,  the  Crown  shall,  neverthelesa,  ratun 
a  power  to  interfere  with  the  Church,  and  to  prevent  her  bam 
governing  herself  in  accordance  with  her  own  laws, — laws  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  monarchy,  and  of  higher  authority  than  even  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown.  In  the  case  of  any  other  religious  assods- 
tion  of  a  purely  voluntary  character,  the  assertion  of  such  a  daua 
would  not  be  for  an  instant  tolerated.  The  cry  of  civil  and  religboB 
liberty  would  be  raised  against  it  in  utterance  both  loud  and  deep. 
Why,  then,  should  the  Church  in  South  Africa  have  a  different  and 
exceptional  measure  meted  out  to  her  )  Is  the  circumstance,  that  in 
her  doctrine  and  in  the  principles  of  her  discipline  she  is  voluntarUf  in 
loyal  accord  with  the  Established  Church  of  the  realm,  to  subject  her 
to  a  power  of  interference  with  her  free  action  and  with  the  rights  of 
conscience  of  her  members,  to  which  it  would  be  deemed  intolerable 
tyranny  to  subject  the  meanest  and  the  most  disloyal  of  sects  % 

The  key  to  this  exceptional  treatment  of  those  who,  though  de- 
prived of  their  legal  status  as  a  Church,  turned  adrift  upon  the  sea  of 
voluntaryism,  nevertheless  adhere  faithfully  to  the  traditions  of  the 
mother  Church  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  their  altered  drcnm- 
stances  will  admit  of  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  view  which  their  Lord- 
ships take  of  the  Episcopal  office.  But  for  the  remarkable  nairownefis 
of  mind  apt  to  be  engendered  by  a  professional  bias,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  shoold 
be  as  ignorant  as  they  appear  to  be  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  that 
office  which,  coeval  with  Christianity,  derives  its  authority  from  the 
Divine  Head  and  Founder  of  the  Church.  From  the  wording  of  the 
''Judgment''  it  would  appear  that  the  only  notion  which  its  framers  have 
of  a  Bishop  is  that  he  is  ''  a  creature  of  the  law,"  whose  authority,  whose 
character,  nay,  his  very  being,  is  derived  from  the  Koyal  Supremacy,  the 
fon$  et  origo  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  Church  to  the  l^gal  mind. 
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The  question  of  the  supremacy,  however,  is  a  distinct  and  a  wide 
question,  in  the  intricacies  of  which  we  do  not  wish  to  entangle  our- 
selves, though  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  make  room  in  our 
columns  for  a  series  of  papers,  of  which  we  have  the  promise  from  a 
firiendly  pen  conversant  with  the  subject.  For  our  purpose  it  may 
suffice  to  have  indicated  the  narrow,  thoroughly  lawyer-like,  and  as 
thoroughly  untheological,  view  of  the  Episcopal  office  that  underlies 
the  palpable  inconsistency  into  which  the  Judicial  Committee  have  been 
betrayed,  of  placing  the  Church  of  South  Africa  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages incident  to  the  position  of  a  voluntary  religious  association, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  denying  her  the  countervailing  advantage  of 
absolute  freedom  of  self-legislation  and  self-government,  independently 
of  all  interference  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  temporal  power. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the  Judicial  Committee  to  add,  that 
although  a  more  discriminating  view  of  the  question  brought  before  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  at  the  hands  of  these  eminent 
luminaries  of  the  law,  every  temptation,  we  may  say  every  provocation, 
to  treat  the  case  in  the  manner  they  have  done  has  been  put  in  their  way 
by  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown,  through  the  unfortunate  introduction 
of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  alleged  to  be  created  by  his  Letters 
Patent,  and  of  an  alleged  contract  between  himself  and  his  suf&agan, 
into  the  proceedings  taken  against  Dr.  Colenso.  There  can  be  no  deli- 
cacy, now,  in  stating  that  the  unfortunate  result  was  distinctly  not  only 
foreseen  but  foretold,  and  might  have  been  avoided  but  for  the  greater 
weight  not  unnaturally  attached  to  official  advice  over  suggestions  and 
warnings  proceeding  from  an  unofficial,  and,  as  it  might  be  thought, 
officious  source.  We  have  lying  before  us  a  document  which, — starting 
from  the  decision  pronounced  by  the  Judicial  Committee  on  the  previous 
case  "  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,"  whereby  the  Church  of  South 
Africa  had  been  declared  to  be  in  a  position  "  no  better  and  no  worse  " 
than  any  other  voluntary  religious  association, — strongly  urged  the 
propriety  of  basing  the  whole  proceedings  against  Dr.  Colenso  on  the 
ancient  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  CathoHc. 

"  By  this  decision,"  the  document  in  question  observes,  "  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  colony  of  Capetown  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
voluntary  religious  association,  originating  in  a  Mission  planted  in  South 
Africa  by  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of 
the  Crown,  as  far  as  the  internal  organization  of  the  Mission  is  concerned, 
but  having  no  legal  status  in  the  colony,  nor,  by  consequence,  any  coercive 
external  jurisdiction. 

"  It  is  supposed  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  authority  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Bishops  of  the  said  Mission  is  of  a  purely  spiritual 
nature,  derived  from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Mother  Church  as  a 
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branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  as  vested  in  her  Aidi- 
bishops  and  Bishops,  and  specially  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
that  ^e  effect  of  the  Koyal  Letters  Patent  extends  no  further  than  that 
by  them  the  Queen,  as  havmg  the  chief  government  of  the  Church  of 
England,  sanctioned,  concurred  in,  and  regulated,  the  ezerdse  of  the 
spiritual  authority  inherent  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburyy  in  sending 
forth  a  Mission,  with  a  Metropolitan  and  Suffragan  Bishops  subject  to  him 
at  its  head,  into  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

'<  The  British  Crown  having  no  power  to  plant  the  Church  in  the  Cape 
Colony  in  the  character  of  an  establishment,  with  the  law  and  juriadictioo 
peculiar  to  that  character,  it  is  further  supposed  that  the  Mission  planted 
in  South  Africa  by  the  Anglican  Branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  revertB, 
ipso  factOy  to  the  simple  character  of  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church;  and  that  in  that  character  her  internal  government, 
being  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  must  be  carried  on  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  or  canons  recognised  by  the  Church  Universal  from  the  earliot 
times,  the  Metropolitan  and  Bishops  exercising,  for  the  purposes  of  sock 
government,  the  spiritual  powers  vested  in  their  respective  offices  by  the 
ancient  Canons." 

The  document  then  proceeds  to  show  that  those  powers  incloded, 
among  others,  the  following,  which  bear  in  an  especial  manner  upon 
the  case  in  hand,  viz. — 

''  1.  The  power  to  convene  Church  Synods,  both  provincial  and  diocesan, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  Church  Synods  were  originally  instituted ;  soch 
purposes  being — first,  legislative ;  second,  administrative ;  third,  jndidaL 

<'  2.  The  power  of  the  Metropolitan  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
his  Suffragan  Bishops." 

The  document  then,  ranging  crver  the  first  nine  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  from  the  Apostolical  canons  down  to  those  of  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Constantinople,  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  canons  relating 
to  these  powers,  pointing  out  the  several  provisions  contained  in  them, 
both  for  the  convening  of  synods  and  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  by  Metropolitans  over  their  Suffragans.  From  these 
Canons  it  appears  that  a  Bishop  is  liable  to  be  tried  for  heresy  by  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Bishops  of  the  province,  who,  if  after  due  admo- 
nition and  opportunity  of  retractation  he  persist  in  his  heresy^  have 
the  power  of  inflicting  such  punishment  as  to  them  may  seem  com- 
mensurate with  the  offence.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise 
from  the  fact  already  affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
in  the  case  "  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,"  that  in  granting 
Letters  Patent  the  Crown  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  that  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Law  of  England  has  no  force  in  the  South  African  colonies^  as 
well  as  of  the  doubtful  character  of  the  novel,  though  ingenious,  pro- 
posal to  make  a  personal  contract  between  Dr.  Gray  and  Dr.  ColensOy 
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implied  in  their  acceptance  of  their  respective  ofiGices  under  the  Boyal 
Xetters  Patent,  the  basis  of  the  proceedings,  the  docament  observes  : — 

'^  A  doabt  has  arisen  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  the  Metropolitan  of 
Capetown  and  his  Suffragans  to  proceed  upon  the  basis  so  suggested,  or,  at 
all  events,  upon  that  basis  alone  ;  because,  if,  in  regard  to  any  point  the 
jurisdiction  deduced  from  the  implied  contract  should  not  be  sustunable  on 
technical  grounds,  the  sentence  might,  on  appeal,  be  quashed  as  invalid — 
A  danger  which  it  is,  on  mere  than  one  account,  all-important  should  be 
guarded  against. 

**  The  grounds  on  which  such  failure  might  occur  seem  to  be  chiefly 
two— 1.  On  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  will  lie  the  onuB  probandi  that 
the  implied  contract  between  himself  and  the  Bishop  of  Natal  includes 
authority  to  try  him  according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of 
England.  2.  Supposing  the  effect  of  the  contract  to  be  sufiBcient  to  make 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  amenable  to  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  further 
question  will  arise,  whether  the  authorities  of  the  Cape  Colony  will  suffer 
Uie  English  Ecclesiastical  Law  to  be  so  applied  in  the  Cape  Colony,  in 
which  that  law  has  no  existence ; — whether  the  attempt  so  to  apply  it  may 
not  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Colony,  and  so  provoke,  either  an  interdict 
£pDm  the  Supreme  Court  to  prevent  the  further  prosecution  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  instituted  under  that  law,  or  else  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
when  pronounced,  on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 

''  In  view  of  this  danger,  it  would  appear  advisable  for  the  Metropolitan 
and  his  Suffragans  to  ground  their  proceedings  ab  initio  upon  a  twofold 
and  alternative  basis. 

*'  Supposing  them  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Opinion  pre* 
viously  given  on  the  extracts  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Pentateuch  "  points — 
Tiz.  the  removal  of  Dr.  Colenso  (after  due  investigation,  admonition,  and  op* 
portunity  of  retractation)  from  his  office — the  sentence  might  be  so  framed 
as  to  embrace,  along  with  the  basis  of  the  implied  contract  and  consequent 
af^lication  of  the  English  Ecclesiastial  Law  to  the  case,  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  vests  in  the  Metro* 
politon  and  his  Suffragans  or  Comprovincial  Bishops  a  disciplinary  power, 
enabling  them  to  pronounce  such  sentence  as  to  them  in  theur  discre- 
tion may  seem  fit. 

**  This  ancient  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  Catholic  (which  is  included  in, 
and  forms  the  basis  of,  the  Ecclesiastic  Law  of  the  English  Establishment) 
IB  not  obnoxious  to  the  same  objection  on  the  part  of  the  colony ;  being  in 
ha  operation,  under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  the  Church  is 
placed  in  the  Cape  Colony,  of  a  purely  spiritual,  as  distinct  from  a  legal  and 
externally  coercive  character ;  the  ancient  law,  in  fact,  of  the  Church,  viewed 
a9  a  voluntary  religious  association  laying  claim  to  no  legal  status  in  the 
Colony,  but  only  to  the  right  which  every  such  association  possesses — a  right 
expressly  recognised  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  appeal 
case  *  Long  v,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown ' — to  exercise  its  own  internal 
discipline  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws. 

"  The  sentence  might  recite  the  doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  applicability 
of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  reserve  the  resolution  of  that  doubt 
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to  such  tribunals,  Colonial  or  Imperial,  as  might  hereafter  be  ^pealed  to 
and  be  competent  to  decide  the  question, — and  might  then  go  on  to  dedare 
that,  whether  under  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law,  or  according  to  the 
ancient  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  Catholic,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  deposition — ^the  sentence,  even  on  the  basia  of  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Law,  stopping  short  of  deprivation  (as  implying  the 
assumption  of  an  externally  coercive  power,  which  the  Metropolitan  of 
Capetown  and  his  Suffragans  can  in  no  case  possess,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  on  any  account,  seem  to  claim,  in  the  Colony),  and  going  to 
deposition  only; — and  that  they,  the  Metropolitan  and  his  Soffingans, 
whether  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to  them  by  the  contract,  under 
the  Boyal  Letters  Patent,  and  the  English  Ecdesiastical  Law,  if  this 
authority  should  be  found  to  belong  to  them  in  the  Colony,  or  else  by  virtue 
of  the  (purely  spiritual)  authority  vested  in  them  viritUe  oficii  under  the 
ancient  Canons  of  the  Chuvch  Catholic,  deprive  him  accordingly. 

''  A  sentence  so  restricted, — as  affecting  only  the  spiritual  relations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  to  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  Bishop — ^and  so  framed  as 
to  depend  for  its  validity,  not  upon  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law  abne, 
but  upon  the  ancient  Canons  of  the  Church  Catholic  likewise,  will  be 
unimpeachable  before  any  temporal  tribunal,  whether  Colonial  or  Imperial, 
even  in  the  event  of  the  Colonial  Courts  repudiating  the  application  of  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Law  as  an  invasion  of  the  legislative  independence 
of  the  Colony.  Such  a  sentence  must  necessarily  be  respected  by  every 
Court  to  which  Dr.  Colenso  might  appeal  against  it,  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  internal  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Church,  viewed  as  a  yolnntarj 
religious  association,  whose  laws  and  regulations  are  not  the  less  entitled 
to  respect  because  they  are  not — as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the 
Methodist  body— one  century,  but  many  centuries  old ;  and  are  unques- 
tionably binding  on  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  as  having  sworn  canonical 
obedience — ^that  is,  obedience  under  the  Canons  of  the  Church — to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Capetown. 

''  The  only  question  remaining,  if  that  course  were  adopted  by  the  Metro- 
politan and  his  Sufl^gans,  would  be  how  the  Bishop  of  Natal  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  event  of  his  refusing  to  obey  the  sentence  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  his  Comprovincials,  and  contumaciously  attempting  to  oontinne 
in  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  functions^  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  See  of  Natal. 

'<  With  regard  to  the  spiritual  part  of  the  sentence,  affecting  his  capability 
of  exercbing  Episcopal  functions,  the  course  indicated  by  the  ancient 
Canons  (and  equally  so  by  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Law)  would  be 
excommunication,  taking  that  term,  of  course,  in  its  purely  spiritual  a^iae. 
With  regard  to  the  temporalities  of  the  See,  their  restitution  would  have  to 
be  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  temporal  Courts,  which,  upon  proof 
given  of  the  deposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  in  accordance  with  the 
disciplinary  laws  of  the  Church,  could  not,  in  common  justice, — and,  as  its 
decision  in  the  appeal  case  of  '  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,^  shows, 
would  not — refuse  to  dispossess  the  Bishop,  and  to  give  possession  to  the 
administrators  of  the  Diocese,  who  would  be  the  proper  parties  to  institate 
the  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  temporalities  of  the  See. 
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**  Eyen  in  the  highly  improhahle — not  to  say  impoasihle — event  that  the 
^perior  Court  of  the  colony  shoald  refuse  to  disposseBB  Dr.  Golenso  of  the 
»mporalities  of  his  See,  and  that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
[Council  should  on  appeal  endorse  that  refusal,  the  injury  to  the  Church 
irould  he  of  a  merely  pecuniary  nature.  Her  spiritual  character,  her 
power  to  uphold  the  Faith  against  the  assaults  of  a  Bishop  lapsed  into 
beretiy,  woidd  he  vindicated,  and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  a  mis- 
oarriage  of  justice  in  a  case  of  such  immense  importance  to  the  Anglican 
branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  would  he  averted,  as  well  as  the  Diocese  of 
I^atal  and  the  South  African  Church  freed  from  the  scandal  of  heresy 
seated  on  an  Episcopal  throne." 

"  Forewarned,"  they  say,  "  is  to  be  forearmed.**  In  the  present  in- 
itance,  iinhappily,  it  has  not  proved  so.  The  reliance  placed,  in  the 
sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  on  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Letters  Patent,  and  by  the  implied  contract  between  the 
Bisliop  of  Natal  and  himself,  has  laid  him  open  to  the  slur  cast  upon 
his  proceedings  and  his  sentence  by  the  *^  Judgment "  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  declaring  them  *'  null  and  void  in  law.**  This  result  is  not 
OiB  less  to  be  regretted,  because  it  had  been  actually  foreseen  and  pre- 
dicted, and  the  course  by  which  it  might  have  been  averted  had  been 
distinctly  pointed  out. 

At  the  same  time  no  great  harm  is  done.  As  between  the  Metro- 
politan of  Capetown  and  his  heretical  Suf&agan,  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test is  a  drawn  battle.  If  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  has  no  legal 
status,  neither  has  Dr.  Colenso.  If  the  former  has  no  legal  claim  to 
exercise  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  according  to  the  law  of  England,  the 
latter  has  no  legal  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  emoluments  of  his  ofi&ce. 

As  between  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  and  the 
Qmrch  of  South  Africa,  the  case  is,  if  possible,  simpler  still,  and 
more  fiivourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Church.  If  indeed  it  were  con- 
ceivable that  the  high  prerogative  claims  asserted  in  the  ''  Judgment '' 
would  be  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  them,  by  subjecting 
the  non-established  Church  of  South  Africa,  reduced  as  she  is  to  the 
condition  of  a  voluntary  association,  and  deprived  of  all  the  legal  safe- 
guards which  protect  the  Established  Church,  to  the  exceptional  and 
arbitrary  control  of  a  tribunal  dependent  for  its  composition  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  Minister  of  the  day,  and  for  its  law  on  its  own  dis- 
Gvetion,  the  position  would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  the  remotest  chance.  The  formidable  assertion  of 
imdefined  and  unlimited  powers  with  which  the  "Judgment"  con- 
cludes, is  evidently  no  more  than  a  bnUum  fulmen  intended  to  cover 
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the  weakness  of  the  position  of  the  Judicial  Committee — a  grandilo- 
quent substitute  for  the  humiliating  confession  of  its  incompetency 
and  inability  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  the  internal  relations 
of  a  non-established  Church,  which  the  fact  of  her  im wavering  allegi- 
ance to  the  Catholic  principles  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Mother  Church  of  England  cannot  deprive  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  solemnly  recognised  as  belonging  to 
every  voluntary  religious  association  under  the  rule  of  a  constitutional 
Sovereign,  and  in  an  age  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Metro- 
politan of  Capetown  can  exceedingly  well  afford  the  snubbing  he  has 
received  from  the  tribunal  presided  over  by  Lord  Westbury,  for  leaning 
under  what  he  was  justified  in  considering  "  the  best  legal  advice," 
upon  the  broken  reed  of  his  Letters  Patent;  considering  that,  in 
exchange  for  this  small  discourtesy  in  point  of  form,  he  has  gained  Uie 
substantial  advantage  of  an  express  declaration  from  the  highest  Court 
in  the  empire,  that  he  and  the  Church  over  which  by  Divine  Providence 
he  has  been  set  to  rule,  are  ^'without  law,"  and  must  therefore  be  ^a 
law  unto  themselves."  There  are  stronger  bands  to  hold  the  spiritual 
structure  of  the  Church  together,  than  the  red  tape  of  Doctors'  Commens 
and  of  Whitehall.  On  these,  the  ancient  Canons  of  the  Chvich 
Universal,  whose  authority  is  coeval  with  her  existence,  the  South 
AMcan  Church  will  have  to  fall  back. 

That  those  now  bearing  rule  over  her,  with  Bishop  Gray  at  their 
head,  are  both  prepared  and  well  able  to  organize  her  instituticMis  in 
accordance  with  those  time-honoured  principles,  is  sufficiently  ckar 
from  the  "  Acts  and  Constitutions,"  framed  by  the  Provincial  Synod 
of  the  15th  of  December,  1863.  These  ^^Acts  and  Constitutions" 
moreover  form  the  best  guarantee  for  the  continued  connexion  and 
intercommunion  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa  with  the  Mother 
Church  of  England,  in  that  great  network  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Churches  which  is  rapidly  covering  the  earth  with  vigorous  saplings 
of  truly  Catholic  growth.  Who  knows,  but  that  at  some  future  day 
her  free  daughter  in  South  Africa,  strong  in  the  might  of  her 
freedom,  may  oven  stretch  out  a  helpLog  hand  to  the  Mother  Church 
in  England,  labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  ago,  and  weighed  down 
under  the  pressure  of  secular  tyranny  ?  May  the  time  when  the  latter 
shall  stand  in  need  of  such  assistance  be  far  distant ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  may  her  South  African  daughter  prosper,  '*  increasing,"  after  the 
example  of  her  Divine  Master,  in  ^^  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man !  " 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR'S  VISITATION  IN  1864. 

{ConducUd  from  page  129.) 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  English  travellers  in  Italy  may  now, 
with  a  very  little  forethought,  he  secure  of  finding  the  service  of  their 
Church  within  reach,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  ad- 
ministered at  Venice,  at  the  residence  of  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  D.  Mere- 
wether  ;  at  Milan,  in  a  remarkably  suitable  chapel,  belonging  to  a  church 
which  was  desecrated  by  Napoleon  I.  The  chapel  has  kindly  been 
assigned  for  the  use  of  the  English  congregation  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. The  Chaplain  (Rev.  J.  Williams),  receives  part  of  his  stipend 
from  the  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society.  The  Bishop  had  much 
satisfaction  in  the  service  here,  and,  indeed,  at  all  the  places  which  he 
subsequently  visited  in  Italy. 

At  Turin,  the  Chaplain  (supported  in  part  by  the  same  Society)  is  the 
Bev.  R.  Loftus  Tottenham,  Chaplain  to  the  Legation.  The  service  is 
conducted  in  a  very  poor  schoolroom,  attached  to  the  Vaudois  Church ; 
and  if  (as  is  believed)  the  Vaudois  Church  is  in  part  maintained  by  British 
funds,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  singular  caprice  which  is  too  often  exhibited  in 
the  enterprises  of  religious  zeal,  that  the  building  in  which  the  English 
service  is  itself  conducted  is  a  humble  room  attached  to  that  very  church. 
Mr.  Tottenham  has,  with  praiseworthy  energy,  collected  funds  (700Z.)  for 
building  a  chapel,  and  a  good  site  has  been  secured.  The  removal,  how- 
ever, of  the  Italian  capital  to  Florence  will,  too  probably,  put  an  end  to 
this  undertaking.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Tottenham  will  follow  the 
Legation  to  its  new  abode ;  but,  as  there  will  still  be  a  stream  of  travellers 
through  Turin  during  several  months  of  the  year,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
residence  of  a  chaplain  may  still  be  obtained. 

At  G^noa,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Strettell  (the  Consular  Chaplain)  has  mini- 
stered to  an  important  congregation  for  many  years,  and  has  collected 
about  2,000^.  towards  the  erection  of  a  church.  The  cost  of  building, 
however,  and  the  value  of  land  are  so  great  in  Genoa,  that  the  success  of 
the  effort  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  aid  which  Government  may  be  in- 
duced to  give.  So  many  British  seamen  visit  the  port,  that  Mr.  Strettell 
greatly  requires  the  assistance  of  a  deacon  or  Scripture-reader. 

Leghorn  has  so  long  been  the  home  of  a  considerable  body  of  British 
merchants  that  the  privilege  of  not  only  having  a  cemetery  but  a  conse- 
crated church  was  obtained  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period  in  that  city  than 
at  any  other  place  in  Italy.  The  outward  appearance  of  the  church  has, 
in  some  degree,  suffered  from  the  illiberal  condition  attached  to  the  per- 
mission of  the  late  Archducal  Tuscan  Government,  to  build  a  house  for 
English  worship — namely,  that  it  must  not  have  the  external  character  of 
a  church.     It  is,  however,  a  well-built  and  spacious  structure. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  churches  at  Pisa,  Bagni  di  Lucca,  and 
Florence.     They  arc  spacious  and  well  cared  for,  but  very  plain,  and 
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without  ecclesiastical  character.  The  clergy,  however,  are  zealooB  men, 
and  have  the  confidence  of  their  respective  congregations.  The  oonfirma- 
tions  at  Leghorn,  Bagni  di  Lucca,  and  Florence  were  well  arranged,  and 
the  young  people  had  evidently  heen  prepared  with  diligent  and  affec- 
tionate care.  The  chaplain  at  Leghorn  is  the  Bev.  J.  Huntingdon.  He 
receives  pupils  in  his  manse ;  and  the  Bishop  has  much  pleasure  in  saying 
that  he  helieves  any  parent  may  he  thoroughly  satisfied  with  such  a  home 
for  his  son.  The  chaplain  at  Pisa  (Eev.  W.  Green)  removes  daring  the 
sununer  months  to  Bagni  di  Lucca.  There  is  a  small  endowment  at  Pisa, 
but  the  stipend  would  be  very  insufficient,  unless  fed  in  some  measure  bj 
the  subscriptions  of  the  visitors,  who  throng  in  the  summer  for  shade  and 
some  degree  of  coolness  to  the  beautiful  valleys,  in  one  of  which  the  Baths 
of  Lucca  are  situated.  At  Florence,  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Pendleton  wu 
appointed  as  chaplain,  during  the  interregnum  of  the  See,  by  the  Btdiop 
of  London ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  was  glad  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  clergyman  who  had  done  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  of  religion,  in  South  America.  Much  scandal  was  long  canaed  aft 
Florence,  by  the  exaction  at  the  church-door  of  a  distinct  payment  fbr 
every  seat.  This  practice  has  now  been  given  up:  a  churdi  fund  has 
been  formed,  with  a  view  to  permanent  endowment,  and  hitherto  the  diange 
in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  necessary  revenue  has  been  sucoessfuL  lie 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Florence  will,  probably,  render  some  modifica- 
tion necessary  of  die  present  Church  services ;  and  the  institution,  most 
likely,  of  at  least  an  evening  service  in  some  chapel  of  ease  in  the  Long' 
Amo  part  of  the  city. 

A  seiTice  has  been  set  on  foot  at  La  Spezia  (at  which  place  the  popular 
author  Mr.  Lever  is  Consul),  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  engineers  and 
other  operatives,  employed  in  the  various  public  works  at  present  carried  on 
at  that  place.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Burbidge  has  acted  as  chaplain,  on  a  mot 
insufficient  stipend.  He  is  now  likely  to  reside  in  Malta,^  as  chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  and  his  place  at  Spezia  vrill  perhaps  be  occupied  bj 
the  Bev.  B.  Mackenzie.  The  sendee  is  administered  at  present  in  a  room 
(the  only  one  that  can  be  procured),  which  is  shared  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Wesleyans.  It  is  most  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
the  present  rule  of  the  Foreign  Office,  as  to  allowing  the  benefits  of  the 
Consular  Act  to  places  where  there  is  a  Consul  or  Vice-consul,  practkaUy 
excludes  the  very  places  which  most  require  aid  towards  the  stipend  of  a 
chaplain  and  the  other  expenses  of  divine  service.  Lord  Bussell  requires 
a  larger  sum  locally  raised  (as  a  test,  it  is  said,  though  this  is  almost  in- 
credible, of  the  respectability  of  the  applicants !)  than  can  be  coUeoted  at 
many  places  where  yet  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  are  urgently  re- 
quired. And  as  the  principle  of  the  Consular  Act  is  that  aid  may  be 
given  m  proportion  to  the  mm  raised  (the  sum  locally  raised  may  be 
doubled),  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  sum  locally  raised,  of  70/.  50^  or 
even  40Z.  should  be  thought  insufficient  to  justify  the  application  of  the 
Act,  in  cases  where,  with  the  Bishop's  assistance,  a  clergyman  might  be 

^  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Burbidge  would  not  be  mdiapoaed  to  receive 
pupils  in  Malta,  if  encouraged  to  do  so.  It  need  not  be  said  how  eminently  he  ii 
qualified  for  such  duty. 
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procured  with  a  stipend  of  100^.  The  present  Bishop  has  renonstrated 
with  Lord  Russell  on  the  course  thus  adopted,  to  the  serious  injnry  of  La 
Spezia,  Tangier,  Messina,  and  Zante,  to  the  Bishop's  personal  knowledge. 
The  only  answer  is  a  cold  acknowledgment  of  the  letter ;  while  (it  may 
be  added)  the  answer  to  an  application  for  aid  towards  the  great  expense  of 
an  extensive  episcopal  visitation  is,  that  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
must  previously  judge  of  the  neeessity  for  such  visitation  !  The  answer  is 
really  ludicrous.  It  n>ay  he  quite  right  to  check  the*  expenditure  of  publie 
nu>ney  on  the  visitations  of  Bishops ;  hut  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  eon^ 
salt  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  (Earl  Russell)  as  to  the  spiritual 
eonditions  of  this  or  that  congregation  which  may  require  episcopal  visita- 
tion would  really  be  laughable,  were  it  not  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
views  held  by  statesmen  of  a  Bishop's  duties  and  use.  In  the  ease  (which 
must  often  be  expected)  of  a  Bishop  mainly  dependent  on  the  revenue  of 
hia  See  for  his  support,  this  rule  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  practically 
prevent  his  exercising  the  very  functions  which  he  is  placed  at  Malta  to 
discharge :  and  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rule  recognises  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  is  (for  necessary  visitations)  to  be  assisted  from  the  public 
ftmda.  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  nec^ity  ?  Earl  Russell  says,  that  Her 
liiMesty's  Secretary  of  State  is  (practically)  the  sole  judge  I 

It  is  well  known  that  it  has  always  been  a  question,  whether  or  not  the 
Bnglish  chapel  at  Rome  is  within  the  (intended)  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  GKbraltar.  It  is  included  in  the  copy  given  to  the  late  and  present 
Biahops  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  circular  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the 
erection  of  the  See ;  but  it  seemed  that  the  circular  was  never  actually 
received  by  the  Consul  at  Rome.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  and  decided  by 
thoee  authorities  against  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
diocesan.  The  present  Bishop  would  willingly  visit  the  chapel  at  any  time, 
without  formal  recognition  of  his  diocesan  authority  (as  commissary  for  the 
Bishop  of  London) ;  but  as  there  were  few  English  there  at  the  end  of 
I9eptember,  and  his  friend,  the  present  highly-esteemed  chaplain  (Rev. 
F.  B.  Woodward),  had  not  arrived,  he  proceeded  firom  Leghorn  to  Naples. 

The  Consular  chaplain  at  Naples  is  the  Rev.  T.  Pelham  Maitland. 
The  service,  which  ten  years  ago  was  held  in  a  handsome  hall  at  the  Con- 
sular residence,  has  for  some  time  been  administered  in  very  insufficient 
Tooms  in  a  private  residence.  Attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to 
time,  to  build  a  chapel,  but  came  to  nothing,  chiefly  from  the  opposition  of 
the  Bourbon  Government,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests. 

When  Gkribaldi  became  Dictator,  he  granted  a  site  to  the  English, 
and  the  grant  has  been  made  good  to  them  by  the  Xing  of  Italy.  At  the 
time  of  the  Bishop's  visit,  the  church  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  aflPord 
hopes  of  its  being  ready  for  consecration  in  the  spring,^  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  conflrmation  should  be  postponed,  so  as  to  be  administered  in  the 
new  church,  and  at  the  season  when  Naples  is  most  full  of  English 


^  Since  these  Notes  were  written,  the  English  Church  at  Naples  ^as  been  con- 
seonted  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  viz.  on  March  11th. 
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Tisitors.  The  church  has  heen  huilt  hy  Buhscription,  aided  bj  libeni 
grants  from  the  British  Go?eminent,  and  a  remission  of  daties  on  materiak 
on  the  part  of  the  Italians.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  structure,  well  ealca- 
lated  to  show  the  Neapolitans  the  character  of  English  church  architectitre. 
Such  a  work  is  ner er  effected  without  much  tax  on  the  patience  and  per- 
severance  of  those  locally  intei'ested  in  it ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
excellent  chaplain  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  combated  the  naturtl 
feelings  of  discouragement,  under  occasional  disappointmeDts^  on  the  part 
of  his  flock  and  himself. 

On  leaving  Naples,  the  Bishop  crossed  to  Sicily,  to  visit  Palenno,  and 
then  pass  on  to  Messina,  where  his  long  visitation  tour  began ;  and  when 
he  could  not  find  himself  without  thankfulness  f<Nr  the  health  and 
tion  of  his  family  and  himself  through  so  long  a  circuit,  occupjing 
two  months,  to  enable  him  to  pass  at  least  one  Sunday  at  eadi  of  the 
places  visited. 

Although  a  consul  resides  at  Palermo,  the  chaplain  is  not  a  CSonnlar 
chaplain.  The  wealthy  merchants  have  preferred  to  retain  in  their  own 
hands  the  power  of  appointing  their  pastor;  and  this  to  wicAt  a  d^^ 
that  they  renew  their  engagement  with  him  only  for  a  year  at  a  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  plan  which  deprives  their  clergyman  to  such  a  degree 
of  his  proper  independence,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  his  intereit 
in  his  congregation,  will  soon  be  given  up,  and  a  more  worthy  and  men 
ecclesiastical  system  adopted.  The  present  chaplain  is  Bey.  C.  Wright. 
The  service  is  held  in  a  spacious  room  at  the  Consulate ;  but  there  aeens 
to  be  a  real  intention,  ere  very  long,  to  erect  a  suitable  chapel.^ 

The  Bishop  visited  Messina  a  second  time  for  two  or  three  days,  diieflj 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Eev.  J.  J.  Vamicr,  whose  history  (though 
now  very  generally  known  in  England)  it  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  nociee. 
He  is  a  native  of  Messina,  and  was  ordained  at  a  missionary  to  India  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  then  known  as  '<  Father  FeUz.** 
Meeting,  in  India,  with  the  work  of  the  present  Bishop  of  My  on  tbe 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  read  the  book  with  the  intention  of  confotiDg  it 
Instead  of  confuting  it,  he  was  convinced  by  \U  Having  satisfied  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  he  was,  with  his  sanction,  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
S.P.G.  missionaries.  His  health  having  suffered  from  his  work  in  that 
climate,  he  has  returned  to  his  native  island,  on  leave,  and  is  at  this  time 
carrying  on  a  most  important  work  among  the  Eoman  Catholio  prieiti 
and  laity  of  Sicily.  An  association  has  been  formed,  the  programme  of 
which  adopts  the  principles  of  the  English  Church ;  and  it  is  Mr.  Varaiflf'i 
object  to  promote  the  formation  of  an  Italo-Catholic  Church  on  the  bsm 
of  the  Bible,  as  understood  by  primitive  Christians.  Mr.  Yamier  is  sho 
acting  as  chaplain  for  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  spiritual  ears  of 
English  operatives  employed  on  the  railway  between  Messina  and  Oatania. 

1  No  place  more  richly  repays  the  tourist  than  Palermo ;  both  from  the  «xtr«iM 
beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  remarkable  character  of  the  chapel  attached  to  the 
Palace  and  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale,  about  five  miles  from  the  oi^.  The  Bene* 
dictine  Fathers  courteously  allowed  the  Bishop  to  purchase  two  <«  thiee  of  ibt 
/ae  nmiUi  which  they  are  preparing  of  the  Norman  Mosaioa. 
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Theae  brief  notes  of  his  recent  visitation  being  thus  brought  to  an  end, 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  concluding 
remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  Italian  chapels,  and  the  importance  of  the 
present  crisis  of  religious  opinion  in  the  Peninsula. 

1.  He  was  thankful  for  the  kind  welcome  with  which  he  was  every- 
where received,  and  the  generally  satisfactory  state  of  the  settled  English 
congregations  in  Italy. 

2.  He  would  express  his  earnest  desire  that  the  committees  of  manage- 
ment of  the  several  chapels  may  increasingly  remember  that,  for  their 
own  sake,  as  well  oe  for  the  comfort  of  the  clergyman,  and  in  conformity 
also  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  position  of  the  clergyman  should  be  thoroughly  independent;  and 
thai,  while  the  committee  rightly  undertakes  the  management  of  financial 
aod  secular  affairs,  they  should  not  attempt  to  control  the  clergyman  in 
such  functions  (spiritual  and  ecclesiastical)  as  are  exercised  at  his  own 
discretion  by  an  English  rector.  There  is,  of  course,  always  an  appeal  or 
reference  to  the  Diocesan  in  disputed  cases.  The  Bishop's  experience  as 
a  Scottish  Diocesan  has  shown  him  how  apt  committees  of  laymen  are  to 
overstep  this  line ;  and  he  has  certainly,  during  his  visitation,  seen  in- 
stances which  remind  him  of  what  he  alludes  to  in  the  North ;  and  even 
of  the  question  put  to  a  dissenting  minister,  and  his  reply  : — **  Sir,  are  you 
the  Independent  minister  of  so  and  so  ?  "  "  Oh,  no  ''  (was  the  answer) ; 
**  I  am  the  minister  of  the  Independent  congregation."  For  instance,  he 
has  found  cases  in  which  the  Holy  Communion  is  not  administered  on  the 
great  festival  of  Christmas,  an  occasion  on  which  (even  if  there  were  not  a 
proper  preface  for  that  day)  the  mere  duty  of  conmiemorating  the  Saviour's 
**  great  humility,"  and  feeding  by  faith  with  thanksgiving  on  the  Bread 
of  (jod,  as  at  that  time  given  to  the  world,  would  lead  every  devout 
Christian  to  desire  that  the  Lord's  Supper  might  be  administered.  He 
is  quite  sure  that  the  omission  has  arisen  from  a  desire  to  meet  some 
mistaken  notions,  or  some  expression  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  con<- 
gregadon. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  that  the  British  travellers  on  the  Con- 
tinent, for  the  most  part,  show  a  very  gratifying  desire  to  attend  the  ser- 
vices of  their  Church  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Too  often,  however,  they  forget 
that  the  Church  appoints  a  service  for  the  afternoon  or  evening,  as  well  as 
morning ;  and  too  often,  also,  they  forget  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to 
contribute  freely  towards  the  expense  of  supporting  the  chapel,  which  is 
often,  e,g.  at  Milan  and  Turin,  mainly  kept  up  for  their  benefit.  This 
arises,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the  habit  at  homo  of  attending  endowed 
churches,  and  not  recollecting  the  different  condition  of  the  Continental 
chapels.  But  too  often  it  arises  from  not  having  included  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  maintenance  of  services  which  they  really  value  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  their  regular  travelling  expenses.  If  they  benefit  by  these 
ordinances,  they  should  certainly  consider  it  a  bounden  duty  to  contribute 
to  such  an  amount  as  shows  their  value.  The  subscriptions  are  generally 
lamentably  small ;  and,  in  too  many  instances,  the  Bishop  has  really  felt 
shame  for  his  countrymen,  at  hearing  that  bad  money  (or  coins  which  have 
remained  in  the  traveller's  purse  from  some  distant  State,  and  cannot  be 
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passed  without  loss)  are  put  into  the  offerings  of  God.  This  is,  surelj,  to 
offer  of  the  hlemished  and  the  possessions  which  it  costs  us  nothing  to  gire. 
It  is  grievous  to  think  that  any  one's  conscience  should  permit  him  to  gife 
(or  seem  to  give)  after  such  a  fashion  as  this ;  and  yet  the  Bishop  was 
again  and  again  informed  that  the  case  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  of  the  importance  of  bvuldlog 
suitable  chapels,  instead  of  the  old  system  of  conducting  service  in  hired 
rooms ;  and  this  first  for  the  sake  of  the  English  themselves,  who  flock  in 
such  vast  multitudes  to  Italy.  It  is  true,  that  where  it  is  really  im- 
possible to  build  a  suitable  chapel,  we  may  remember,  for  our  comfort, 
that  the  very  highest  and  most  mysterious  service  in  which  human  bdngi 
have  ever  taken  part  was  held  in  an  upper  room  in  an  undistinguished 
street  at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  our  feelings  are  modi 
affected  by  the  associations  connected  with  external  objects ;  and  in  these 
days,  when  there  has  been  such  a  reaction  towards  what  is  seemly  and  re- 
verent in  the  external  conduct  of  Christian  worship,  it  is  surely  dangenxn 
that  our  young  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  in  passing  from  dty  to 
city,  should  unfavourably  contrast  the  meanness  and  baldness  of  the  room 
in  which  their  own  service  is  conducted,  with  the  stately  cathedrals  and 
impressive  ceremonies  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  They  are  veiy 
generally  in  a  state  of  mind  which  renders  it  peculiarly  important  that 
what  they  see  and  hear  when  they  attend  the  English  services  should 
carry  their  thoughts  to  their  own  favoured  country,  and  revive  all  the 
reverent  and  happy  associations  of  an  English  Sunday. 

And,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  Italians,  at  this  crisis  of  their  reUgioos 
history,  how  very  important  is  it  that  the  English  Church  should  be  ex- 
hibited to  them  as  she  really  is,  and  that  the  mean  and  cheap  manner  in 
which  the  service  is  conducted  should  not  tend  to  confirm  them  in  their 
notions  that  the  Church  of  England  is  merely  one  of  the  numerous  Pro- 
testant sects.  Unmoored  from  their  ancient  fastenings,  they  are  in  no 
little  danger  of  drifting  to  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  Rationalism  and 
Scepticbm.  And  many  who  see  the  errors  of  Popery,  but  see  also  the 
perU  of  launching  forth  on  the  sea  of  religious  speculation  without  rudder 
or  compass,  would  peculiarly  value  the  visible  proof  afforded  by  a  thoroughly 
well-appointed  English  Church  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  rererenoe  and 
order  with  simplicity  and  Scriptural  doctrine  in  the  worship  of  Grod ;  and 
that,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  in  embracing  evangelical  truths,  to  throw  aside 
the  guidance  of  primitive  antiquity,  so  neither  is  it  necessary  (with  respect 
to  the  buildings  which  we  dedicate  to  the  glory  and  worship  of  God)  to 
discard  what  commends  itself  to  our  natural  feelings  of  reverence  and  oar 
instinctive  love  of  order  and  beauty.  The  Bishop  is  informed  that  already 
the  Neapolitans  have  been  most  favourably  impressed  by  the  proof  whidi 
the  new  church  affords  that  Englishmen  do,  after  all,  give  of  thdr  best, 
what  they  give  to  God,  and  think  that  a  house  dedicated  to  God  should 
proclaim  its  sacred  purpose  by  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  its  architectunl 
character. 

And  this  leads  the  Bishop,  fifthly  and  finally,  to  say  something  as  to 
the  progress  of  Italian  Beformation.  He  is  quite  sure  that  the  move- 
ment is  real^  and  (in  the  South  of  Italy  especially)  satis&ctory ;  tfaoogb 
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he  does  not  think  that  any  ?cry  great  immediate  results  are  to  he  expected » 
In  the  North  of  Italy,  he  much  fears  that  the  zealous  efforts  of  various 
Preshyterian  and  dissenting  sects  have  occasioned  a  tendency  to  rush  frooi 
one  extreme  to  the  other;  and  in  one  Yaudois  establishment  which  he 
risited  he  was  told  that  the  Italian  converts  were  so  opposed  to  all  forms, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  them  to  tolerate  the  repetition  even  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not,  of 
course,  allow  her  to  rush  into  the  vehement  aggressive  action  which  the 
yarious  Presbytenan  sects  not  only  unscrupulously  adopt,  but  even  on 
principle  justify.  Much  good,  however,  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Strettell  and  Rev.  L.  M.  Hogg,  to  circulate  Prayer-books, 
and  to  make  known  the  principles  of  the  English  Reformation  and  the 
true  character  of  the  English  Church.  A  liberal  grant  was  made  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  Italian  purposes  at  this 
juncture,  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  and  its  expenditure  was  entrusted 
by  him  to  those  excellent  clergymen.  The  present  Bishop  has  continued 
the  same  trust  in  the  management  of  a  similar  grant.  He  is  persuaded 
that  the  establishment  of  depots  for  the  sale  of  the  Society's  publications  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  would  be  attended  with  good  results ;  and  that  it 
IB  most  desirable  also  to  disseminate  th^  writings  of  Archdeacon  Wordsworth 
on  the  subject  of  the  untenable  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
publications  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society.  He  is  very  sensible  of  the 
great  need  in  England  for  contributions  and  exertions ;  but  being  placed 
by  Providence  in  a  position  in  which  he  sees,  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
an  evident  disposition  to  return  to  those  principles  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity of  which  unquestionably  the  Church  of  England  is  the  truest 
representative,  he  cannot  but  be  desirous  that  her  children  should  hold  out 
a  helping  hand  to  those  brethren  of  both  branches  of  the  Church  who 
fleem  turning  to  her  for  guidance  and  example ;  and  it  is  his  prayer  that 
she  may  not  be  wanting  to  her  duty,  in  sharing  and  responding  to  the 
aspirations  for  the  unity  of  Christendom  which  GK)d  seems  at  this  time  to 
be  kindling  in  all  Christian  communions. 

May  our  beloved  Church  remember  only  that  her  peculiar  danger  at 
this  time  arises  from  that  system  of  State  control  which  was  tolerable,  or 
at  least  in  some  degree  defensible,  when  all  statesmen  and  judges  were 
necessarily  laymen  of  the  Church ;  but  which,  under  altered  laws,  is  now, 
by  little  and  little,  but  really  and  practically,  lessening  the  faithfulness  of 
her  testimony  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 
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At  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  March  2,  Trinity  Church  was  placed 
at  the  service  of  Father  Agapius  Honcharenko,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
**  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Oriental  Church."  This  was  done 
by  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  Bishop  in  giving  his  consent, 
wrote  as  follows :  — "  I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  hearty  consent 
and  approbation.  In  so  doing  it  adds  much  to  my  satisfaction  that  the 
proposed  service  is  intended  to  do  honour  to  the  Anniversary  of  the 
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Accession  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  Alexander  II.,  the  present  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  true  glory  and  wel&re 
of  his  own  people,  and  who  has  so  generously  encouraged  the  friendly 
feeling  of  Kussia  toward  our  country.  Such  courtesies  ha  the  one  now 
proffered,  hetween  Churches  which  have  so  much  in  common,  it  has  seemed 
to  us  might  he  very  well  extended,  without  prejudging  on  either  aide,  any 
of  the  questions  that  may  affect  their  relations  with  each  other.  On 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  the  poit  of  New  York  last 
year,  I  took  pleasure,  as  you  know,  in  giving  permission,  through  you,  to 
the  Reverend  the  Chaplains,  to  hold  any  services  which  they  might  find 
desirable  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  my  Diocese.  The  Reyerend  the 
Chaplains  of  the  Russian  fleet  did  not  And  it  necessary  to  avail  themselvei 
of  the  permission  granted  them,  but  it  was  very  grateful  to  me  to  bear 
that  the  feelings  which  prompted  that  trifling  act  of  Christian  coarteiy 
were  duly  appreciated  in  Russia,  and  that  some  of  the  most  venerated  of 
the  Prelates  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  would  have  been  veiy  wdl 
pleased  had  the  offer  made  by  me  been  accepted. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  be  happy  if  the  proffer  of  one  of  the 
churches  of  my  Diocese  for  the  proposed  public  service  shall  be  accepted 
here  and  in  Russia,  as  a  slight  token  of  my  fraternal  regard  for  the 
Church  of  the  nation,  which  our  beloved  Brother,  the  Priest  Agapiu 
represents.     I  am,  my  dear  Brother,  most  truly  and  affectionately  yonra, 

Horatio  Pottkr, 

Bishop  of  New  York'' 

The  New  York  Church  Joui*7ial  says : — "  All  public  announcement  was 
avoided  ;  and  yet  the  interest  was  so  general  that  the  church  was  c(mi- 
pletely  filled  with  a  most  attentive  congregation,  among  whom  were  the 
sixty  or  seventy  Slavonians  and  Greeks  who  reside  in  the  city,  and  to 
whom  Father  Agapius  has  come  to  minister.  They  occupied  seats  at  the 
head  of  the  nave,  and  near  them  were  more  than  fifty  of  our  Church 
clergy.  The  chancel  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  corona  above,  two 
standing  candelabra  with  clustered  lights  below,  and  a  smaller  one  on  the 
altar  itself.  Under  the  white  linen  altar  cloth  and  upon  the  stone  altar 
was  a  board,  about  two  feet  square,  over  which  the  consecration  of  the 
eucharist  was  to  take  place ;  the  rules  of  the  Greek  Church  forbidding 
this  to  be  done  upon  stone  (whereas  the  Roman  rule  forbids  it  to  be  done 
on  anything  but  stone).  The  use  of  this  board  would  not  be  required 
were  the  altar  of  wood,  and  were  the  two  Churches  in  full  communion ; 
but  it  would  be  requisite  on  a  stone  altar  at  all  times.  The  requiring 
that  the  consecration  shall  be  upon  wood,  is,  we  believe,  in  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  Cross  was  of  wood ;  and  it  shows  a  strong  divergence 
from  Romish  views  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  So  far  do  the  Orientab 
carry  their  aversion  to  the  idea  of  a  carnal  sacrifice,  that  they  do  not 
suffer  even  the  books  to  be  used  at  the  altar  to  be  bound  in  the  skin  of 
animals  or  anything  made  therefrom.  Gold,  silver,  cloth,  silk,  velvet  or 
jewelled  work  may  be  used,  but  no  kind  of  leather.  Those  of  our  dergr 
who  were  present  in  the  chancel  were  in  black  gowns,  it  being  the  Oriental 
custom  that  those  only  should  be  vested  who  take  part  in  the  servico  of  the 
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altar.  (The  preacher ,  with  them,  is  generally  in  hlack  also.)  In  the 
sanetuarj  were  Bishop  Southgate,  formerly  our  Missionary  Bishop  at 
Constantinople ;  Dr.  Dix,  the  Kector  of  Ti-inity  Church  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thrall,  a  member  of  our  Kusso-Grreek  Committee,  and  the  one  who, 
in  General  Convention,  introduced  the  motion  which  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee.  In  the  stalls  of  the  choir  were  other  clergy 
of  the  Trinity  parish,  together  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  McVickar,  the  oldest 
Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  On  the  Decant  side  of  the  choir 
were  seven  singing  men  in  surplices,  together  with  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Young, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Walter,  organist  of  the  chapel.  The  organ  was  not  used, 
as  instrumental  music  is  not  pennitted  in  the  Oriental  Church.  As  the 
service  was  for  the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the 
present  Emperor,  the  Liturgy  was  in  Slavonic,  with  occasional  phrases  of 
Grreek  ;  and  the  choir  had  learnt  their  responses  by  the  representation  of 
Slavonic  sounds  in  English  letters.  Four  parts — the  Beatitudes,  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Gloria  in  ExceUia — were  sung  in 
^English.  We  give,  mainly  from  the  daily  papers,  an  outline  of  the 
Liturgy  used : — 

Benediction, — Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  now  and  for  ever  and  unto  ages  of  ages. 

EetenCy  or  Litany. — Similar  to  that  of  the  Anglican  Church,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  petitions,  the  response  to  each  being  '  Hospode,  pomelu,'  or 
*  Lord,  have  mercy ! ' 

The  Beatitudes. — Sung  in  English  by  the  choir. 

The  *  Trisagion,'  or  *  Holy  Qt>d,  Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal, 
have  mercy  on  us.' 

The  priest  then  says :  *  Wisdom,  stand  up!  let  us  hear  the  Holy  Gospel,' 
which  is  accordingly  announced.  Whereupon  the  choir  sings :  *  Slava 
tejbe  Hospode,  slava  teybe,' — *  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  glory  be  to 
Thee ! '  The  Gospel  is  then  intoned,  and  the  *  Glory  be  to  Thee  ! '  is 
repeated  at  the  end  of  it. 

Next  comes  another  *  Ectene,'  or  Litany,  longer  than  the  first,  contain- 
ing petitions  for  the  Imperial  family.  This  is  followed  by  the  *  Eje 
Cheruveme,'  or  the  *  Cherubic  Hymn.' 

After  this  is  said  another  long  *  Ectene,'  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  which 
was  sung  in  English,  omitting  the  clause  *  and  the  Son,'  or  Filioque. 

Immediately  after  the  Creed  occur  these  passages : — 

'  Priest. — Stand  we  well ;  stand  we  with  fear ;  let  us  attend  to  offer  the 
holy  oblation  in  peace. 

Choir. — The  oil  of  peace ;  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 

Priest. — The  giace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all. 

Choir. — And  with  thy  spirit. 

Priest. — ^Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts. 

Choir. — ^We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 

Priest. — Let  us  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 

Choir. — It  is  meet  and  right  to  worship  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  consubstantial  and  undivided  Trinity. 

Holy  I  Holy !  Holy !  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  Heaven  and  Earth  are  full  of 
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Thy  glory.     Hosaiina  in  the  highest.     Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.     Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Priest  (after  repeating  the  words  of  Institution). — In  behiilf  of  all  and 
for  all  we  oflFer  Thee  Thine  own  of  Thine  own. 

Choir. — Thee  we  hymn,  Thee  we  praise,  to  Thee  we  gire  thaoks, 
Lord,  and  pray  to  Thee  our  God.' 

Then  follows  a  «hort  Uctetie  with  a  prayer  said  secretly,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  priest  exclaims  aloud : — 

*  Priest. — ^And  make  us  worthy,  O  Lord,  with  boldness  and  without 
condenmation,  to  call  upon  Thee  our  God  and  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven,  and  to  say : — 

Choir. — Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  <fec.'  (The  Lord's  prayer  wis 
here  sung  in  English.) 

The  consecration  being  then  completed,  the  priest  communed  himself^ 
and  while  partaking,  the  choir  sang  again  the  Cherubic  hymn.  Then, 
after  a  short  Ectene,  the  priest  says, '  Let  us  go  in  peace.'  The  choir 
responds,  *  In  the  peace  of  the  Lord.'  A  prayer,  worded  as  follows,  con- 
cludes the  Liturgy : — 

'  Lord,  who  blessest  them  that  bless  Thee,  and  sanctifiest  them  that 
put  their  trust  in  Thee,  save  Thy  people  and  bless  Thine  inberitanoe; 
guard  with  care  the  fulness  of  Thy  Church ;  hallow  tho«e  who  love  the 
beauty  of  Thine  house.  Give  Thy  peace  to  Thy  world,  to  Thy  Churches, 
to  our  priests  and  kings  ;  to  the  army  and  to  all  Thy  people ;  became 
every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down 
from  Thee,  the  Father  of  all  Light.  And  to  Thee  we  ascribe  all  glory, 
worship  and  honour,  as  is  most  due  to  Thee,  Father,  Son,  and  Hdj 
Ghost,  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  and  ages.     Amen.' 

Father  Agapius  then  left  the  sacrarium,  and  coming  out  into  the  choir, 
(with  the  clergy,)  began  the  additional  seiTice  peculiar  to  the  day.  It 
consisted  of  an  Ectene^  with  the  usual  choral  responses,  the  Grospel,  a 
litany  for  the  Imperial  family,  and  a  prayer  recited  kneeling.  The  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  was  next  sung  in  English,  followed  by  the  ejaculation, 
*  Mnohaya  lyeta!'  (meaning  *  many  days,')  or  *  long  life '  to  the  Emperor; 
with  which  the  ceremonies  concluded. 

The  chief  labour  in  getting  up  this  service  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Young,  who  had  obtained  from  Kussia  the  music  there  used. 
The  vestments  were  the  first  Oriental  vestments  ever  made  in  this  country. 
The  highest  satisfaction  and  admiration  were  expressed  by  all  who  were 
present.  A  few — old  women  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages — thought 
they  saw  *  Popery'  here  and  *  Popery'  there  ;  but  they  were  soon  laughed 
out  of  it.  There  was  no  more  *  Popery '  in  that  service  than  there  is  in 
our  own. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  that  the  leading  motive  of  Father  Agapius  in 
holding  this  public  service,  was  to  show  his  fraternal  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  American  Church  and  the  whole  Anglican  conmiunion,  and 
his  desire  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  full  intercommunion*  The  possibility 
of  effecting  that  intercommunion  has  been  a  cherished  idea  with  hiro  for 
years,  and  it  was  this  which  made  him  so  ready  to  volunteer  his  senrices 
as  a  missionary  to  the  few  Greeks  and  Slavonians  in  this  country." 
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Since  printing  the  foregoing,  we  are  sorry  to  find  from  the  Union 
Chretienne  that  Mr.  Honeharenko  "  was  acting  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility.  When  a  deacon,  he  refused  obedience  to  the  Holy  Synod ; 
and  he  was  ordained  priest  irregularly  by  a  Goup  Bishop.  One  so  cir- 
cumstanced would  probably  make  large  concessions  to  those  willing  to  be 
led  by  him ;  but  he  has  no  mission  to  represent  the  Orthodox  Church. 
The  fault  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  American  Church ;  but 
the  priest  in  question  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  celebrate  the  Liturgy 
when  he  had  been  ordained  priest  contrary  to  the  Canons,  and  by  his  irre- 
gular position  he  can  only  injure  the  cause  of  Union." 

The  Report  of  the  Kusso-Greek  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  states  that  their  intercourse  with  the  similar 
committee  appointed  by  the  American  Church  has  been  of  the  most 
friendly  and  cordial  character.  They  had  been  favoured  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
fiuggles,  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Young,  its 
secretary,  with  some  particulars  of  their  visit  to  Russia.  Mr.  Young  and 
Mr.  Ruggles  were  both  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by  the 
Metropolitans  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburgh  and  other  members  of  the 
Holy  Governing  Synod,  who  expressed  their  earnest  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  their  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  measures  having  for  their  object 
the  restoration  of  unity.  They  had  been  ''favoured  at  their  last  meeting 
with  the  presence  of  the  Very  Rev.  Archpriests  Popoff  and  Wassilieff, 
Chaplains  to  the  Imperial  Embassies  of  Russia  at  London  and  Paris, 
from  both  of  whom  they  have  received  the  most  cordial  assurances  of 
personal  co-operation."  The  Report,  after  recording  the  formation  of 
the  Eattem  Church  A  ssociation,  proceeds : — "  It  would  be  premature  to 
lay  down  any  principles  or  conditions  on  which  it  may  seem  to  your  Com- 
mittee that  such  intei-communion  as  is  contemplated  may  be  brought 
about,  further  than  this : — 

(1.)  To  establish  such  relations  between  the  two  Communions  as  shall 
enable  the  laity  and  clergy  of  either  to  join  in  the  sacraments  and  offices 
of  the  other  without  forfeiting  the  Communion  of  their  own  Church. 

(2.)  That  any  overtures  towards  such  an  object  should  be  made,  if 
pOBsible,  in  co-operation  with  those  Churches  with  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  in  Communion.     And 

(3.)  That  such  overtures,  wherever  made,  should  be  extended  to  the 
other  Eastern  Patriarchates,  and  not  confined  to  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 

With  this  view,  your  Committee  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  and  suggest 
that  if  the  Convocation  of  York  should  think  fit  to  delegate  any  of  its 
members  to  sit  with  them,  they  should  be  authorized  to  confer  with  them 
and  also  to  co-operate  with  any  Committee  of  other  branches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion." 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
FUioque  from  the  creed  is  the  chief  point  on  which  the  Greek  Church  is 
disposed  to  insist,  in  order  to  restoring  communion  with  our  own  part  of 
the  Catholic  body.  The  New  York  Church  Journal  affirms  that  any 
Anglo-American  clergyman  is  even  at  present  at  liberty  to  omit  the  dis- 
puted clause  from  the  Symbol,  in  compliance  with  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  General  Councils ;  but  this  view  has,  naturally  enough,  provoked 
objection. 
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In  the  April  number  of  the  Alminddig  Kirketidende,  the  Be7.  J.  Vahl 
gives  extracts  from  letters  received  expressive  of  strong  s jmpathj  with  tbe 
movement  for  perfecting  the  communion  between  the  Anglican  and  Northen 
Churches.  '^  A  distinguished  member  of  the  English  Episcopate  writes  to 
us :  '  Your  Church  and  ours  have  so  much  in  common,  both  holding  the 
Truth  in  all  main  points,  that  they  ought  to  be  found  standing  side  bj  viik 
in  the  great  warfare  against  the  united  hosts  of  the  Evil  One.  How  bs 
political  or  other  difficulties  may  interfere  to  prevent  or  retard  the  realizatioB 
of  their  more  complete  intercommunion,  is  more  than  I  can  undertake  to 
say ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  there  are  many  in  England  who  would  weloome 
such  a  union  with  eagerness  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  who,  if  need  be, 
and  opportunity  offers  itself,  would  be  ready  to  hold  out  a  hdping  hand, 
and  none  more  heartily  than  he  who  has  the  honour  to  subscribe  himeelf, 
yours,  <fec.' 

'*  Again,  one  of  the  Irish  Epbcopate  writes :  '  I  should  greatly  rejoice  if 
your  Churches  in  the  North  and  ours  here  could  draw  closer  together, 
that  we  might  render  each  other  mutual  countenance  and  support.'  ** 

Mention  is  made  in  the  same  article  of  the  St.  Ansgar's  millenary  fesdval 
at  Chicago,  in  America,  of  the  joint  service  at  Gk)thenburgh,  and  of  the  prs> 
sent  state  of  the  movement  as  regards  Norway  and  Finland.  From  Sweden, 
the  Rev.  Swen  L.  Bring  writes,  that  no  formal  resolution  was  oome  to  bj 
the  Priestmote  on  the  subject  of  his  thesis  of  interconununion  with  other 
Churches :  *'  I  hail  with  great  joy  every  attempt  to  bring  about  union,  if 
it  involves  no  sacrifice  of  the  Truth,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
thb  in  the  case  of  the  union  now  advocated  between  the  Anglican  and  the 
Northern  Churches.  They  would,  and  ought,  to  help  each  other  in  their 
common  contest  with  Homanism  and  infidelity.  It  is,  therefore,  of  gretf 
importance  that  this  idea  of  a  union  between  us  should  b^  energetically  and 
thoi-oughly  discussed  in  our  periodicals,  and  in  public  and  private  meetings, 
within  the  circle  of  the  Church ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  diat  the  Anglican 
and  Northern  Churches  should  each  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  featnrai 
poculiai'  to  the  other,  both  by  writings  and  by  personal  intercourse.  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  what  are  the  immediate  practical  steps  to  he  taken. 
I  am  half  afraid  (though  I  hope  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  fear)  that  eo 
long  as  the  Church  in  Sweden  is  so  bound  to  the  State  as  it  is,  it  wiU  be 
hard  to  take  a  single  step  in  advance ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  law  sanc- 
tioning to  the  Bishops  of  either  Church  the  right  of  ordaining  in  the 
other.  Were  the  Church,  both  in  England  and  Sweden,  to  become  more 
free  from  the  control  of  the  State,  and  thus  to  acquire  greater  powen  of 
Synodical  action,  we  should  see  new  life,  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
life  of  the  Church,  so  also  in  this  matter  of  union.  As  long  as  both  Uie 
English  and  the  Swedish  Church  are  compelled  by  their  own  laws — or, 
rather,  those  of  the  State — to  retain  within  their  bosom  open  enemies  of 
the  Church's  Faith,  theso  Churches  are  without  the  needful  unity  within 
themselves,  and  are,  therefore,  but  in  a  poor  position  for  promoting  roil 
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unity  yrith  each  other.  Would  that  an  luteroational  Congress,  something 
like  those  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  could  once  be  brought  about  among 
all  loyal,  believing  sons  of  the  Church  !  Such  (Ecumenical  meetings  would 
help  to  clear  away  the  difficulties,  real  or  imaginary,  which  now  keep 
yuious  branches  of  the  Church  apart.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  promise 
in  some  such  way  remains  to  be  performed — *  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh '  ?  " 

As  to  Denmark,  we  regret  to  find  that  the  American  Episcopal  Me- 
thodists are  building  a  large  church  in  Copenhagen,  in  a  part  of  the  town 
where  they  would,  unfortunately,  find  a  favourable  field  for  their  operations, 
throagh  the  neglect  of  the  Danish  Government  to  remove  the  antiquated 
legal  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  proper  division  of  the  over-large  parishes 
into  districts  of  convenient  size,  each  with  a  district  church.  The  Me- 
thodist ''  church  '*  is  to  be  125  feet  long,  and  to  have  a  spire  150  feet  high. 
We  wish  that  some  of  our  readers  in  America  would  write  to  llie  editor  of 
the  Kirhetideiide  some  account  of  the  real  chararjter  of  the  sham-Episoopal 
sect  which  is  audaciously  intruding  itself  into  Scandinavia.  Meanwhile, 
we  would  ask,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  Copenhagen  ? 
Too  often  our  communion  is  most  lamentably  misrepresented  in  foreign 
cities.  At  Stockholm,  until  the  beautiful  church  was  commenced  for  tne 
oompletion  of  which  an  appeal  is  now  being  made  to  friends  at  home,  the 
only  material  sign  of  our  worship  was  a  shabby  room,  with  no  font,  and  no 
ecclesiastical  aspect  whatever;  so  that  Swedes  have  innocently  asked, 
**  Has  the  English  Church  dropped  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ?  "  while 
the  notion  of  the  ignorant  among  them  is,  that  we  are  not  a  Church  at  all, 
but  only  "  Methodistemas." 

The  Church  of  Norway  sent  out  to  Natal,  on  Feb.  27th,  five  mis- 
aianaries,  with  three  lay -coadjutors.  Surely  we  may  hope  that  the  Church 
of  South  Africa,  now  that  she  is  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  State, 
will  take  some  effective  steps  to  bring  these  our  fellow-labourers  into 
her  fold. 

From  Sleswig.  we  hear  that  the  conquerors  take  no  notice  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  unfortunate  Danish  congregations  on  whom  German  ministers 
have  been  thrust.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  the  petition  sent  from 
the  parishioners  of  Hanved,  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  <^  Flensborg. 
They  had  modestly  asked  that  they  might  have  Danish  service  in  the 
ehurch  at  least  once  a  month,  and  that  the  occasional  services  might  be  in 
Danish  or  German,  at  the  option  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  authorities 
would,  certainly,  have  found  some  difficulty  in  acceding  to  this  request, 
firom  the  fact  that  the  incumbent  whom  they  have  appointed  is  ignorant  of 
Danish.  Such  are  the  blessings  which  Germany  has  conferred  on  the 
liberated  Duchies ! 

We  regret  that  in  our  last  number  we  made  the  mistake  of  printing 
seventeen  as  the  number  of  Danish  clergymen  ejected  by  the  Germai 
omquerors  of  Sleswig.  We  ought  to  have  said  seventy.  Time  was  when  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Crown  of  England,  came  forward  readily  to 
the  help  of  distressed  Moravian  ministers ;  but  it  seems  that  if  the 
iippressors  of  a  Church  are  Germans  and  Protestants,  the  misery  they 
teause  is  practically  condoned. 
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The  New  York  Church  Journal  reports  that ''  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  it  was  resolved  to  request  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Goxe  U» 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
asking  whether  the  Church  of  England  still  occupies  the  position  taken  in 
regard  to  the  Moravians  by  Sancroft  and  Wake  and  other  prelates ;  vA 
whether  they  have  any  suggestion  to  make  why  we  should  not  fiilly  recog- 
nise the  Moravians  in  this  country  ;  and  also,  if  they  think  fit,  requeiting 
that  the  matter  may  be  brought  before  their  respective  Convocations.  After 
the  concluding  devotions,  the  Blessing  was  given,  by  special  request,  bj 
Bishop  Schultz." 

The  important  questions  thus  advanced  into  prominence  have  called  forth  i 
communication  to  the  Church  Journal,  from  a  Canadian  correspondenty 
which  we  subjoin,  together  with  the  JourrvaTs  remarks  in  a  reply,  ondflr 
the  heading  ''  Objections  to  Intercommunion :" 

" — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  or  two  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Intercommunion  with  the  United  Brethren  and  the  Orientil 
Churches  ? 

1.  Has  the  Church  in  the  United  States  as  yet  decided  that  the  Orden 
of  the  Moravians  are  regular  ?  Because  I  see  from  your  last  issue  thit 
one  of  their  Bishops  has  been  recognised  as  such  by  Ainerican  clergymeo, 
and  permitted  to  pronounce  the  Apostolic  Benediction  amongst  them. 

2.  Has  it  been  decided  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  complete  In- 
tercommunion with  the  Rufiso-Greek  Church  ?  Many  of  the  memben  of 
the  Church  of  England  believe  that  the  Oriental  Churches  are  as  idolatrous 
in  their  usages  and  as  corrupt  in  their  doctrines  as  the  Church  of  Rome; 
yet  I  see  that  the  rector  of  Trinity  church.  New  York,  has  sanctioned  the 
use  of  a  Church -building  for  the  conducting  of  services  by  a  priest  of  the 
Russo-Greek  Church. 

With  all  deference  to  the  views  of  those  who  have  formed  and  carried  on 
the  Church  Unity  Society,  permit  me  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  better  thit 
the  question  of  Intercommunion  should  be  settled  by  the  Church  itadi 
before  actual  intercommunion  was  established  by  individual  ministers,  or 
even  Bishops  ?  Is  there  no  danger  that  the  Society  may  be  carried  further 
than  its  friends  originally  intended,  and  may  be  compelled,  at  last,  to 
recede  from  the  position  it  is  taking  ? 

3.  Supposing  the  Moravians  have  the  Succession,  are  they  not,  like  ^ 
Church  of  Rome,  schismatic,  in  England  and  America,  so  lung  as  thej 
refuse  to  join  in  corporate  unity  with  the  branch  of  the  Catholic  Churdi 
existing  in  those  countries  ?  Yours  truly, 

£. 

<'  As  to  1  and  3,  the  Church  of  the  United  States  has  net  yet  dedded 
that  the  Orders  of  Moravians  are  regular,  nor  has  General  Convention,  oi 
any  Diocesan  Convention,  taken  the  question  into  consideration  in  anj 
shape.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  '  E.'  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  The 
normal  idea  on  the  subject  i»,  that  each  branch  of  tlie  One  Holy  Cathofic 
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and  Apostolic  Church  is  to  he  recognised  hy  all  the  others  as  a  matter  of 
right,  unless  there  has  heen  a  special  prohibition  hy  proper  authority,  and 
for  sufficient  cause.  It  is  for  objectors  to  prove  the  prohibition.  Now  our 
Church  has  enacted  nothing  that  can  be  even  tortured  into  the  appearance 
of  a  prohibition  to  recognise  the  Moravians,  so  far  as  iDtercommunion  is 
ooncemed.  The  Church  ha^  expressly  prohibited  the  recognition  of  any 
Oi*ders  not  Episcopal ;  and  that  is  conclusive  as  to  all  Protestant  Denomi- 
nations who  have  not  true  Bishops.  The  only  possible  question  as  to  the 
Moravians  is,  whether  their  Episcopacy  is  genuine,  or  nominal  merely, 
like  that  of  the  Methodists.  On  this  point,  as  ap^iears  in  the  paper  read 
by  the  Kev.  Sheldon  Davis,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Christian  Unity 
Society y  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  times  past,  have 
decided,  with  singular  unanimity,  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  Moravian 
Episcopate.  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  Bishop  Compton,  in  1683,  recom- 
mended the  Royal  Address  in  favour  of  the  Moravians,  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  were  *  an  ancient  Episcopal  Church.'  In  1715,  Parlia- 
ment acted  in  favour  of  the  Moravians,  upon  the  earnest  representations  of 
Archbishop  Wake  and  Bishops  Bobinson  and  Fleetwood,  that  the  Mora- 
Tians  were  '  Protestant  and  Epi>scopal ;  *  and  two  Archbishops  and  five 
3ishops  acted  as  trustees  of  the  funds  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  Moravians. 
Moreover,  in  1737,  Archbishop  Potter,  after  a  earefiil  investigation,  made 
a  formal  declaration  to  the  S.P.G.,  '  tliat  the  Moravian  brethren  were  an 
Apostolical  and  Episcopal  Church ; '  and  this  declaration  was  made  with 
the  express  view  of  employing  persons  in  Moravian  Orders  as  missionaries 
of  the  S.  P.  G. :  and  it  was  under  these  auspices  that  the  M<yravian»  first 
came  to  this  country.    The  Archbishop  actually  affirmed  of  the  Moraviana, 

*  that  no  Englishman  who  had  the  slightest  notion  of  ecclesiastical  history 
could  have  the  least  doubt  of  their  Episcopal  succession.'  We  will  not 
ask  our  friend  '  E.'  whether  he  *  has  the  slightest  notion  of  ecclesiastical 
history ; '  but  we  shall  leave  him  to  measure  swords  (or  pens)  with  Arch- 
bishop Wake.  Yet  even  this  is  not  all;  for  in  1747  and  1749  the  Par- 
liament trusted  to  the  representations  of  the  Bishops  as  thoroughly  as  the 
King  had  done  before,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  was  declared  '  that 
the  Moravian  congregations  were  an  ancient  Episcopal  Church;*  and  in 
the  debate  on  passing  the  bill.  Bishop  Sherlock  supported  the  measure,  as 
well  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 

*  declared  the  approbation  of  all  the  Bishops,'  As  to  the  question  of 
historical  fact,  then,  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  all  historians  who 
have  treated  in  full  of  the  Moravian  Church,  but  we  have  the  express 
recognition  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1749,  as  well 
as  of  other  prelates  before  them  ;  and  we  have  also  the  action  of  the  King 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  With  what  grace  an  objection  should 
now  be  made  by  a  clergyman  in  English  Orders,  we  will  leave  it  to  our 
friend  *  E.'  to  say  ^  especially  when  he  takes  it  into  view  that  at  the  very 
meeting  to  which  he  refers,  it  was  resolved  to  correspond  afresh  with  the 
English  Archbishops,  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  any  reason  now  to 
reverse  the  judgment  of  their  predecessors. 

''  As  to  the  question  of  Schism,  we  rather  think  that  those  who  take  hold 
of  it  will  find,  before  they  have  done,  that  they  have  seized  it  by  the  blaide 
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rather  than  the  handle.  In  a  country  made  up  of  such  a  varietj  of  rsees 
and  religions,  the  question  of  schism  is  one  of  such  oomplexitj,  that  h 
requires  to  be  handled  with  great  delicacj.  If  mere  priority  of  oeeaptnej 
is  to  settle  the  question  for  a  whole  country,  our  C^adian  friend  would 
do  well  to  see  whether  he  is  not  in  schism  in  Canada ;  for  oertaiiily  Borne 
had  the  first  possession  there.  And  in  this  country,  instead  of  our  profing 
the  Moravians  to  be  in  schism,  they  might  insist  that  we  were  sehiamatici 
from  their  lawful  Episcopate ;  for  it  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that  thej 
had  Bishops  in  these  United  States  fifty  years  before  we  had  I  And 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  their  first  appearance  in  this  country  was  under 
the  express  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbanr,  and 
the  S.P.6.,  how,  in  the  name  of  conmaon  sense,  could  we  decently  bring 
against  them  the  charge  of  schism  ? 

*'  The  question  of  the  validity  of  any  particular  ordination  claiming  to  be 
'  Episcopal,'  has  been  treated  by  both  the  Church  of  England  and  ov 
own  Church  as  a  question  of  fact,  not  requiring  the  decision  of  Convocaliai 
or  Convention,  but  left  to  each  Bishop  to  ascertain  for  himself.  Thus  both 
English  and  American  Bishops  admit  Komish  priests,  without  reotdinadoD, 
judging  that  they  have,  as  a  fact,  Episcopal  ordination  already.  Botb 
English  and  American  Bishops  agree  in  rejecting  Methodist  ordination  tB 
amounting  to  nothing,  because  their  Bishops  are  bogus.  Neither  G^eocnl 
Convention  nor  any  English  Convocation  has  acted  on  either  case ;  but  the 
Bishops  are  left  to  settle  these  questions  of  fact  for  themselTes,  and  thej 
have  settled  them  universally  on  the  same  clear  and  indisputable  ground 
of  historical  proof.  The  question  of  Morarian  and  Oriental  Orders  maj 
safely  be  left  to  the  same  decision ;  and  the  action  of  Bishops  BaTOiseroft 
and  Hobart  shows  the  line  that  will  be  foUowed  by  the  American  Bishops, 
as  clearly  as  the  action  of  Sancroft,  Wake,  and  Potter  speaks  for  tbe 
decision  of  the  Bishops  of  England. 

<<  2.  As  to  the  Kusso-Greek  Church,  our  friend  ^  E.'  is  once  more  in 
error  in  putting  the  question  in  the  wrong  way,  so  far  aa  our  aide  of  it  is 
concerned.  The  true  question  is,  Has  our  Church  ever  refused  to  commime 
with  the  Busso-Greek  Church  ?  If  not,  intercommunion  actually  exidt, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Not  a  shred  of  proof  can  be  gathered  from 
our  standards  that  we  consider  the  Orthodox  Oriental  Church  unworthy  of 
communion  with  us.  Many  errors  of  Home  are  by  us  condemned,  yet  not 
even  to  Romanists  has  our  Church  ever  closed  the  door  of  communion. 
That  work  has  all  been  done  by  the  Pope.  In  the  Nineteenth  Article, 
where  it  is  said  that  not  only  Home,  but  also  '  the  Church  of  Hierusalem, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred,'  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  con- 
demnation of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  and  in  Article  XXIL 
which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  applicable,  nothhig  is  condemned  bat 
*  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  pardonn,'  kc, :  and  on  all  the  sobjeels 
embraced  in  that  Article,  the  Oriental  doctrine  and  practice  are  so  veiy 
different  from  the  Roman,  that  a  condemnation  of  the  one  can  never  be 
proved  by  a  mere  inference  from  the  condemnation  of  the  other.  That 
many  members  of  the  Church  of  England  believe  that  the  Oriental  Churches 
are  as  idolatrous  and  corrupt  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  a  great  pity.  If 
they  will  read  carefully  the  admirable  and  conclusive  papers  iataed  by  the 
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Ku880-Greek  Committee,  they  will  learn  better.  There  are  also  manj 
members  of  the  Oriental  Churches  who  believe  that  the  Church  of  England 
18  half  heretic  and  half  infidel ;  but  we  hope  that  tJiepf  too,  are  in  a  way  to 
be  better  informed ;  and  the  letter  from  a  Russian  lady,  in  another  column, 
gives  very  interesting  evidence  that  the  unlearning  of  popular  prejudices 
k  going  on  more  rapidly  in  Russia  than  it  is  in  Canada.  Here,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  not  only  has  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  sanctioned  the  use 
of  one  of  the  church  buildings  of  Trinity  parish,  but  many  months  ago, 
when  the  Russian  fleet  was  here,  the  Bishop  of  New  York  in  person  made 
a  similar  offer  to  the  Russian  priests  who  accompanied  that  fleet  as  chap- 
lains ;  and  the  statement  of  this  courtesy,  by  those  priests,  was  widely 
published  in  Russia  at  the  time.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  our 
standards,  not  one  word  to  show  that  we  exclude  the  Oriental  Churches 
finym  communion  with  us.  But  there  is  one  obstacle,  and  a  very  great 
one.  It  cannot  be  truly  said, '  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  complete 
intercommunion  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church,'  so  long  as  we  retain  the 
I^Uioque  in  the  Creed.  Bnt  this  is  an  obstacle  beoiuse  the  Eussian 
stand/xrds  forbid  them  to  receive  us  to  communion  imtil  we  restore  the 
Creed  to  its  original  integrity  ;  and  7iot  because  our  standards  exclude  the 
Bussians.  This  being  the  case,  every  courtesy  that  can  be  shown  on  our 
part  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  our  ecclesiastical  position  on  the  subject, 
and  is  absolutely  required  by  our  duty  of  fraternity  and  hospitality  towards 
the  members  of  all  true  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  only  hope 
that,  in  due  time,  the  removal  of  the  Filioqae  from  the  Creed  will  over- 
come the  only  formidable  obstacle,  and  that  '  complete  intercommunion ' 
between  the  Oriental  and  Anglican  Communions  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  the  faithful." 


PROGRESS  IN  INDIA  OF  THE  BRAHMO  SAMAJ. 

A  Wesley  AN  missionary  writing  lately  from  Negapatam,  Madras,  states 
as  follows : — 

<<  The  Brahmo  Samaj  has  come  hither  also.  In  Calcutta,  its  native 
soil,  it  seems  to  be  imitating  the  banian.  It  has  spread  out  and  struck 
the  ground  in  forty  places,  where  it  promises  to  take  root.  Its  income 
last  year  was  920/.  I6«.  and  the  number  of  its  members  two  thousand. 
Its  chief  speaker  has  visited  Madras,  lectured  the  leading  Hindus  in 
English,  and  set  a-going  a  monthly  paper  in  Tamil,  called  the  Taitwa 
Bodhini,  something  like  their  Calcutta  Patrika,  which  has  long  been 
published  in  the  Bengali  language.  I  have  seen  the  first  three  numbers 
of  this  new  periodical.  They  contain  translations  from  the  Sanscrit, 
chiefly  from  the  Vedas  and  Vedantic  Unaishads ;  also  translation  from 
English  authoi*8,  such  as  Locke,  Bacon,  Dr.  Paley,  and  others.  I  under- 
stand they  make  a  free  use  in  Calcutta  of  facts  and  fictions  ^m  Theodore 
Parker,  Newman,  Emerson,  and  Colenso ;  and  that  their  manner  of 
worship  is  a  close  copy  of  a  Christian  service.  Only  they  have  no  Christ, 
and  consequently  no  true  communion.     Their  natural  theology  is  like  a 
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wintry  sky,  very  clear,  but  very  cold.  With  all  their  worldly  wisdom, 
they  are  trying  to  warm  themselves  by  means  of  a  painted  fire.  Thej 
meet  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  a  well -lighted  room.  The  conductor 
reads  a  few  prayers  from  their  prayer-book.  Then  they  all  chant  a 
prayer.  Then  some  one  on  the  platform  reads  a  lecture.  Then  the 
musicians  chant  a  Vedic  hymn.  Then  they  separate ;  and  that  is  the 
public  service  of  *  The  Brabmo  Samaj.' 

'*  Though  it  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Baja  Rammohun  Boy 
first  founded  the  ^  Brahmo  Samaj '  in  Calcutta,  it  was  only  in  the  beginniog 
of  the  present  year  that  it  began  to  affect  Madras.  Letters  were  sent  to 
influential  natives  in  various  parts  of  the  presidency,  chiefly  to  thoae  re- 
siding in  large  towns,  stating  in  a  most  winning  way  the  intention  of  the 
society,  and  pressing  them  to  lend  their  aid.  Then  came  by  post  the  fint 
issue  of  the  Tattawa  Bodhini,  and  with  it  a  letter,  saying  that  the 
periodical  would  speak  for  itself ;  but  they  must  have  the  help  of  the  re- 
ceivers (who  have  most  of  them  received  an  English  education,  and  are 
now  well-paid  servants  of  the  Government  in  the  courts  of  justice,  pabiie 
schools,  &>c.)y  to  insure  an  extensive  circulation  for  the  religion  of  Brahmi. 
And  certainly  they  published  their  paper  at  a  very  low  figure.  Bat 
Madras  is  diicken-hearted.  She  wiU  not  brave  a  storm  of  persecutioD 
merely  for  the  sake  of  something  to  soothe  the  conscience.  To  join  t 
Society  which,  following  formally  in  the  wake  of  Christianity,  but  trimmiog 
obviously  between  falsehood  and  truth, — a  Society  which,  while  it  panders 
to  the  people  by  quoting  some  of  their  sacred  writers  in  exteruto,  and  by 
flattering  their  vanity  after  the  most  approved  Hindu  fashion,  yet  strikes 
at  the  root  of  many  a  full-grown  custom,  by  seeking  to  bring  about  the 
re- marriage  of  widows ;  by  setting  aside  Puranic  stories,  with  all  their 
pretensions, ~  the  virtue  of  holy  places,  the  claims  of  consecrated  images, 
and  so  on ;  by  teaching  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  should  be  educated; 
that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  ought  to  be  enlightened ;  that  all  who 
can  may  learn  a  foreign — the  English — ^language  without  ain  and  widi 
advantage ;  that  all  castes  without  distinction  should  be  taught  the 
Shastras ;  that  for  this  purpose  schools  should  be  built,  books  printed,  and 
lectures  delivered ;  that  able  men  should  be  appointed  to  seek  after  true 
science  at  Sanscrit  and  English  sources,  and  to  bring  that  science  into  the 
vernacular  of  India ;  and  that  by  all  the  people  the  supreme  Brahma  most 
be  worshipped,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  millions  of  gods ; — to  join 
such  a  society  as  this  all  of  a  sudden  is  certainly  not  the  nature  of  the 
Tamil  mind.  The  *  Brahmo  Samaj,'  with  all  its  science  and  subtlety,  may 
hardly  hc^  for  success  here.  There  is  no  doubt  it  must  be  very  tempting 
to  the  thousands  who,  having  passed  through  our  Schools,  have  felt  the 
force  of  truth  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  cannot 
worship  idols  any  longer.  But,  somehow  or  other,  hitherto  few  have 
attempted  to  seek  safety  in  the  *  Samaj.* " 

A  somewhat  parallel  movement  towards  refining  on  present  superstkieD 
has  commenced  among  the  Parsees.  We  hear  on  good  authority  that 
sermons  by  an  English  clergyman  ''  On  the  state  of  the  Departed,"  have 
been  translated  at  the  expense  of  Parsees  here  for  private  cireulatien 
amongst  the  members  of  their  body  at  Bombay. 
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EASTERN  CHURCH  ASSOCIATION. 

SiB, — At  the  last  meetiog  of  the  Eastern  Church  Auociation  I 
oiioed,  with  regret,  expi-essions  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  of 
16  members  with  the  proceedings  of  the  kindi-ed  Anglo-ContinentcU 
odetyy  thej  being  mider  tho  impression  that  the  latter  Society  is  extend- 
ig  its  operations  to  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  thinking  that  its  mode  of 
pemtion  is  not  well  suited  for  attainuig  the  object  -which  is  sought  by 
[»th  institutions.  But  there  appears  no  ground  for  this  fear ;  for  the  last 
sport  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  has  nothing  in  it  relating  to  the 
iutem  Churches,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  continue  to  find  ample 
ork  on  its  hands  in  other  directions.  And  perhaps  it  is  best  that  it 
lould  be  so ;  for  a  course  of  action  which  is  proper  and  requisite  in  Italy 
id  other  Papal  countries,  where  there  is  strong  opposition  to  resist, 
EMsessarily  assumes  a  more  polemic  character  (or  the  appearance  of  it) 
lan  would  be  necessary  or  suitable  in  countries  where  there  b  no  resist- 
ice  against  the  desired  end  of  making  known  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
romoting  intercommunion  and  fellowship  with  their  Churched. 

Yours,  «fec.  J.  C.  Meymott. 

[This  Association's  '*  Occasional  Paper  '*  says  that  the  commenced  part 
'  the  Greek  Church  at  Kustandji,  towards  which  it  voted  a  grant,  has 
)en  destroyed  by  the  Circassian  immigrants^  at  the  instigation  of  the 
miiBh  Pasha  !— Ed.  C.C.C] 


THE  UNIVERSITIES'  AFRICAN  MISSION. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  April  10,  186d. 

Snt, — I  have  been  very  loth,  as  you  know,  to  give  public  expression  to 
le  sentiments  which  I  entertain,  in  common  with  many  influential  members 
'  die  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Committees  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  as  to 
te  proceedings  of  Bishop  Tozer  since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Mission. 

I  must  not,  however,  allow  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  B.  Oator,  in 
irar  last  number,  to  pass  uncorrected,  lest  it  convey  a  wrong  impression 
\  the  minds  of  many,  who,  not  unnaturally,  think  that  the  project  of 
le  original  promoters  of  the  Central  African  Mission  has  been  virtually 
MUidoned  by  the  transference  of  '*  the  centre  of  the  Mission  "  to  Zanzibar. 
[r.  Oator  writes,  that  ''  this  choice  of  the  Bishop  has  received  the  cor- 
il  approval  of  the  General  Committee."  Of  that  General  Committee 
le  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Committees  are  constituent  parts ;  and  I  am 
m  that  I  speak  the  feeling  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
lOBC  two  Committees,  when  I  say  that  *'  reluctant  acquiescence  "  would 
Qch  better  express  the  amount  of  approbation  with  which  we  have  re- 
aped intelligence  of  Bishop  Tozer's  proceedings,  over  which  we  have  been 
lowed  no  control. 

I  have  no  wish  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  very  painful  subject  in  your 
iges.  Every  Christian  heart  must  desire  that  Bishop  Tozer  may  be 
londantly  blessed  in  his  self-chosen  field  of  missionary  labour:  but  it 
igfat  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  General  Committee  is  no  further 
sponsible  for  his  measures,  than  by  accepting  and  registering  them  when 

NO.  OCXV.  Q 
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accomplished  by  him,  in  the  exercise  of  the  large  discretionary  powere  «i- 
trusted  to  him;  which,  however,  I,  for  one,  cannot  but  think  he  mis- 
interpreted and  exceeded,  when  he  withdrew  altogether  from  the  countiy 
deliberately  chosen  by  the  Universities  for  the  appointed  sphere  of  their 
Mission.  Yours,  <kc.y 

GSOBGE  WlLLUMB. 

THE  TITHE  PRINCIPLE  IN  RELATION  TO  MISSIONS. 

Lahuan,  Jan.  26, 1865. 

Sm, — I  have  read  to-day  with  painful  interest  the  remarks  of "  W." 
upon  the  Archbishops'  Pastoral  in  your  number  of  November,  18<>i 
Repeated  appeals  like  this  Pastoral  are  most  distressing  to  all  earnest 
Churchmen.  They  point  to  the  plainest  of  proofs  that  our  Church  is  io 
practice  unfaithful  to  her  great  trust.  Men  already  alive  to  duty  will  cer- 
tainly be  moved  to  increased  exertion,  as  often  as  our  spiritual  Fathers^ 
admonish  us.  But  others — and  undoubtedly  these  are  the  great  majoritj 
— who  do  not  recognise  the  charge  laid  upon  us  all,  are  but  annoyed  bj 
the  repeated  admonition,  and  hardened  increasingly  against  such  appeak 
Any  better  effect  is  rarely  attained.  Is  there  not — I  venture  the  sugges- 
tion most  humbly — altogether  a  fault  in  the  common  method  of  seeking 
support  for  the  Mission  and  other  undertakings  of  the  Church  ? 

A  previous  teaching,  quite  essential  to  the  success  of  these  appeab, 
seems  very  generally  omitted.  Men  are  not,  as  I  conceive  they  should 
in  the  6rst  place  be,  sufficiently  instructed  to  devote  a  due  portion  of  all 
their  substance  to  God,  quite  independent  of  and  previous  to  any  consi- 
deration how  the  money  devoted  shall  be  applied.  When  a  man  is  ooo- 
vinced  that  a  tenth  or  any  other  portion  of  his  goods  is  consecrate  to  God, 
and  that  he  is  responsible  as  a  steward  for  its  right  and  careful  expenditiue, 
the  need  for  persuading,  entreating,  importuning  him  to  help  thb  or  that 
work  of  the  Church's  piety  will  not,  as  now,  be  found.  The  Church's 
Societies  need  not  then  stoop  to  use  methods  which  now  do  indignity  to 
their  most  noble  cause ;  and  the  contributor  of  funds  will  be  relieved  firom 
many  evils  which  attend  his  present  irregular  practice  of  giving. 

Under  this  rule,  no  giver  could  boast  before  the  Church,  or  decdve  his 
own  heart  with  high  conceit.  Who  will  not  be  thankful  to  escape  this 
spiritual  danger?  Great  carefulness  will  be  exercised  in  giving,  but  there 
will  be  no  room  for  self-sparing  and  withholding  of  that  which  is  due.  We 
shall  both  feel  obliged  to  give,  and  responsible  for  how  we  give,  those  funds 
which  are  not  our  own  but  are  in  our  power.  Then  neither  would  a  man 
dare  to  spend,  as  now  he  often  does,  merely  to  get  free  from  importunity 
or  to  escape  the  painful  beholding  of  distress :  for  this  would  be  spending 
not  for  God,  but  for  self.  There  would  no  longer  bo  the  fear,  now  often 
felt,  lest  in  giving,  wrong  be  done  to  one's  own  household.  This  exact 
method  alone  can  give  the  satisfaction  in  this  matter,  of  having  "  a  con- 
science void  of  offence,  both  toward  God  and  toward  man." 

Even  large  givci*s,  who  now  make  no  such  exact  appropriation,  are 
never  sure  that  in  the  whole  of  their  giving  they  have  bestowed  all  that 
was  due.     It  must  cause  sore  distress  to  a  man  of  feeling  when  ho  hears 
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and  cannot  setiafiictorilj  answer  the  prophet's  question,  put  in  this  very 
matter  of  *'  Tithes  and  Offerings/'  '*  Will  a  man  rob  God?" 

I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  this  suggestion  and  remarks  in  hope  of 
finding  advocates  among  them  to  whom  God  has  given  power  of  persuad- 
ing and  leading  His  people.  I  feel  strongly  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
principle,  but  cannot  attempt  to  recommend  it  worthily.  Till  it  is  adopted 
I  fear  we  must  be  continually  subject  to  these  humiliating  appeals  and 
reproaches  of  the  Missionary  and  other  Societies'  most  reverend  presidents 
and  other  advocates.  Juuan  Morbton. 

[We  may  perhaps  add  hero  that  some  of  the  clergy  employed  by  the 
Church  Missio^iary  Society  in  the  south  of  India  have  recently  addressed 
the  Home  Committee  of  that  Society  on  the  advisability  of  introducing  the 
tithe-system  into  the  native  congregations  under  their  caro;  and  that  that 
Committee  has  strongly  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  proposition. — 
Ed.  C.C.C] 


lAebiebas  anH  jNTottces. 

The  Church  on  the  Rock  is  the  title  of  six  Lectures  on  the  claims 
and  doctrines  of  Eome,  delivered  at  St  Mary  Church,  Devon,  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  Cox  (Rivingtons).  Lecture  L — "  Antiquity  the  principle 
of  Apostolic  Teaching  ;  "  and  Lecture  V. — "  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  distinguished  from  Transubstantiation,"  are  particularly 
good.  Mr.  Cox  has  handled  his  subject  with  both  learning,  ability,  and 
temper,  and  his  book  is  one  which  we  can  warmly  recommend  as  an 
exposure  of  the  corrupt  system  against  which  it  is  directed. 

Hoiiselwld  Theology,  "a  Hand-Book  of  Religious  Information  re- 
specting the  Holy  Bible,  Prayer-Book,  Church,  Ministry,  Worship, 
Creed,"  &c.  By  Eev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  author  of  "  Directorium  Pastorale." 
The  author  has  hit  upon  a  real  want,  and  has  excellently  supplied  it. 
(Rivingtons.) 

The  admirable  paper  on  Church  Politics  and  Church  Prospects  has 
been  reprinted  from  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  January  last  (1^. 
Murray). 

The  question.  What  is  a  true  Churchman  f  is  rightly  answered,  in 
simple  language,  and  with  constant  appeal  to  Scripture,  in  a  little 
tract  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Mann,  author  of  "  Conversations  on  Holy  Baptism 
and  the  Church  "  (second  edition,  1^  Masters). 

Tlie  Book-Hawking  Circular,  or  Quarterly  Paper  of  the  Church  of 
England  Book-Hawking  Union,  forms  a  useful  manual  for  the  pro- 
moters of  book-hawking  associations.  We  observe,  from  the  number 
beforo  us,  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tliis  Union  will  be  held  at  the 
new  depot  at  Messrs.  Rivingtons,  on  June  Ist,  at  three  p.m. 
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Messrs.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker  have  published  a  volmne  of  thifteen 
Sermons,  by  the  late  H.  H.  Swinny,  the  lamented  Principal  of  Cnd- 
desdon ;  with  a  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Swinny's  gieat 
powers  as  a  preacher  and  a  divine  are  too  well  known  to  require  from 
us  any  remark. 

We  have  read  with  pleasure  a  hearty  Sermon^  preached  at  Ruthin, 
by  Rev.  T.  Kirk,  Head  Master  of  the  Collegiate  School  there  (Call: 
Houghton  Street,  Strand).     We  quote  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  We  have  then  special,  may  it  not  most  properly  be  said  unprececknUdt 
reason  for  diligence  in  education  in  these  times  if  we  consider  onlj  the 
good  of  our  country  and  commonwealth.  For  what  a  kingdom  is  thii 
now  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizaheth! 
How  a  thousand-fold  and  more  increased  in  wealth  and  population !  Iti 
public  income,  taking  in  the  whole  Empire,  nearly  as  many  millions  of 
pounds  now  as  hundreds  then.  And  do  not  increased  wealth  and  increti- 
ingly  expensive  education  fitly  go  hand  in  hand  ?  How  is  the  Empire 
increased  in  extent  also  ;  then  it  did  not  embrace  the  whole  of  this  iskod, 
now  it  extends  from  these  island-shores  to  every  part  of  the  inhabited 
globe.  Compared  with  Victoria's  Empire  those  of  Sennacherib  and  the 
first  Napoleon  were  but  provinces.  Australia  with  its  millions  of  sqoaie 
miles  in  extent ;  India  with  its  millions  of  souls ;  North  America  with 
single  lakes  on  its  border  half  as  large  as  England ;  and  islands  of  the 
sea  almost  innumerable,  swell  the  territorial  extent  and  add  to  the  dignity 
of  this  immense  Empire.  So  that  two  boys  educated  in  the  same  school, 
yea,  in  the  same  village  school,  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  their  Qnccn 
in  her  own  dominions,  one  in  a  retired  country  hamlet  at  home,  the  other 
on  the  distant  plains  of  India,  or  one  in  the  far  West  of  the  American 
Continent,  the  other  in  the  still  further  East  of  the  Continent  of  Asia* 
The  unhealthy  scorching  shores  of  Africa  and  the  rugged  frost-boond 
coasts  of  Labrador  have  each  dwelling  upon  them  subjects  of  the  Britiih 
Crown  trained  in  English  schools :  and,  as  will  be  readily  conceded,  the 
varied  interests  of  such  an  Empire  demand  the  residence  of  some  of  ito 
subjects  even  beyond  its  limits.  Little  do  we  know ^br  whaVov  for  whffi 
we  are  training  them,  when  directly  or  indirectly  we  are  engaged  in  the 
education  of  children,  even  the  children  of  our  peasantry  and  our  poor.'' 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Macleab,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
by  his  valuable  contributions  to  missionary  literature,  has  compiled  i 
Class-book  of  Old  Testament  History  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  by  far  the  most  scholar-like,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  boneit 
work  of  its  kind.  The  varied  information  compressed  into  this  small 
volume  is  carefully  arranged,  and  is  conveyed  in  lucid  and  animated  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  student  is  helped  by  some  excellent  maps  and  tables,  and 
a  good  index.  The  sacred  narrative  is  handled  with  the  freedom  which 
})ec'omes  an  intelligent  Christian,  and  with  the  reverence  which  is  doe  to 
Him  who  spake  by  the  prophets:  difficulties  are  neither  concealed  nor 
^exaggerated.     It  is  a  book  from  which  all  young  scholars  who  use  it  will 
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leam  very  much,  and  iu  which  failing  memories  may  refresh  themselves 
with  pleasure.  It  has  the  merit  of  containing  nothing  which  will  shock  a 
lievout  reader,  a  merit  which  is  less  common  than  it  used  to  he  in  learned 
works  on  Biblical  literature. 


(Colonial,  Jporefgnt  anil  f^omeXetos. 

BUMMART. 

Wb  leam  from  Scotland,  that  the  Bishop  of  Hubon,  who  has  recently 
been  advocating  the  cause  of  S.P.G.  in  England,  preached  at  Glasgow,  on 
£a8ter-day,  in  the  schismatical  St.  Jude's. 

Univkbsities'  African  Mission. — On  the  20th  of  April,  Miss  Tozer, 
and  a  party  of  thi-ee  other  ladies,  left  England,  to  join  Bishop  Tozer  and 
Dr.  Steere  at  Zanzibar.  They  have  asked  the  prayers  of  those  interested 
in  the  Universities'  Mission  for  their  prosperous  voyage.  All  communica- 
tions to  any  of  the  Mission  party  will  be  transmitted,  ft-ee  of  charge,  if 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Miss  Fielding,  3,  Montpelier-place,  Brighton. 
Letters  for  Zanzibar  ought  to  be  directed,  **  Kight  Bev.  Bishop  Tozer ; 
care  of  the  Civil  Commissioner,  Seychelles ;  vid  Southampton  (or  Mar- 
aeilles)  and  Aden,  per  the  Mauritius  steamer." 

New  Zealand. — On  the  16th  of  December,  1864,  being  the  fourteenth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Canterbury  settlement,  the  comer- 
stone  of  Christchurch  cathedral  was  laid  by  the  Diocesan.  A  large  number 
of  persons  were  present  to  witness  the  ceremonial. 

Db.  Pusey,  writing  to  the  Churchman,  remarks  that,  "  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Colenso,  the  African  Church  will  not  come  into  any  even  apparent  collision 
with  the  State.  If  the  first  patent  of  Bishop  Gray  was  not  vitiated  by  its 
surrender  for  an  illegal  patent,  then,  legally,  Natal  is  included  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  he  may  abdicate  any  portion  of  that  diocese  in  favour  of  any 
Bishop  whom  he  may  consecrate  with  con8ent  of  the  Church  in  Natal, 
without  any  collision  with  the  State  in  England,  which  (it  is  acknowledged 
in  the  recent  decision)  has  no  longer  any  authority  in  Natal.  Even  if 
this  patent  is  vitiated,  Dr.  Colenso  had  never  any  legal  position  in  Natal 
at  all,  since  his  patent,  too,  was  illegal.  The  Bishops  of  South  Africa  are 
thrown  back  on  the  precedents  of  the  primitive  Church,  when  heathen 
Rome  persecuted  it;  and  it  is  according  to  those  precedents  that  the 
Bishops  of  South  Africa  have  deprived  him  of  any  spiritual  authority." 


Guiana. — ^The  income  of  the  Guiana  Diocesan  (]Jhurch  Society  for 
the  year  1864  is  given  in  its  Report  at  |3,089.  This  is  an  increase 
on  former  years,  though  the  contributions  from  proprietors  of  estates  have 
diminished.  "  The  lists  of  contributors  for  several  of  our  districts  show 
that  some  interest  is  begun  to  be  excited  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  the 
jSociety  in  the  minds  both  of  the  native  Indian  and  the  immigrant  popula- 
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tion.  The  Skeldon  list,  for  instance^  gives  the  names  of  three  Coolie  and 
twenty- four  Chinese  suhscrihers ;  while  the  lists  of  the  Upper  Dementi 
Biver  districts  include  thirty-three  contributors  of  the  Arawak  and  Aect- 
woio  tribes." 

The  Report  gives,  as  usual,  interesting  accounts  of  the  Missions  whidi 
it  helps  to  support.  The  Kev.  W.  H.  Brett  writes  of  the  Pomeroon  and 
Morucca  Missions,  that,  with  one  or  two  minor  drawbacks,  each  station  ia 
prospering.  He  has  administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  1 13  recipients, 
chiefly  Indians,  the  largest  number  he  has  yet  had.  The  great  point  of 
interest  at  present  is  the  extraordinary  ingathering  of  the  Acowoios.  A 
few  families  of  them,  some  years  ago,  came  firom  a  long  distance  to  Caba- 
caburi,  and  asked  to  be  taught.  By  degrees  they  were  all  conyerted  Last 
year  they  were  visited  for  the  first  time  by  heathens  of  the  same  tribe 
They  showed  their  wild  countrymen  the  Chapel-school,  and  other  objects 
which  might  interest  them.  The  latter  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
children's  reading,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  share  these  advantages. 
*'  From  so  unlikely  a  beginning  has  sprung  the  present  movement  among 
their  tribe :  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  it  may  continue.  From  the  &r 
interior,  numbers  are  now  coming  to  both  Missions.  Some  have  gone 
back  to  fetch  others.  ...  I  fear  to  be  too  sanguine,  and  create  hopes  iniidi 
may  lead  to  disappointment ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  we  may  notice, 
that,  while  our  other  tribes  are  confined  to  a  limited  territory,  the  Acowoto 
has  an  enormous  range.  Their  expeditions,  whether  for  war  or  traffic,  or 
both  combined,  extend  far  into  Brazil  and  Venezuela ;  and  they  have  been 
called  the  *  pedlars  and  news-carriers  of  the  whole  eastern  coast.'  Who 
can  say  what  the  effects  may  be  on  the  tribes  inaccessible  to  us,  if  these 
rovers  receive  and  spread  Christ's  Gospel  in  its  power  ?  " 

With  regard  to  the  Church's  work  among  the  Coolies,  the  Eev.  E.  B. 
Bhose  reports  the  baptism  of  three  adult  Hindoos  in  the  past  year.  He 
says :  "  We  are  making  progress,  slow  indeed,  but  sure.  .  .  .  We  want 
more  missionaries,  one  in  each  of  the  three  counties  of  British  Guiana. . . . 
But  where  are  the  men  to  be  had  ?  It  is  natural  to  look  to  India  for  the 
supply  of  our  native  missionaries ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  shall 
succeed  in  getting  them  from  that  country  for  years  to  come.  In  the 
meantime  the  call  for  labourers  is  pressing.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  the  employment  of  European  clergymen  who  can 
speak  the  Indian  languages.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  to  find  sudi 
men.  There  are  students  in  St.  Augustine's  College  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  go  out  to  India  as  missionaries.  W^e  might  not  find  it  difficult 
to  persuade  one  or  two  of  them  to  come  out  here  and  help  us.  They  will 
find  every  facility  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  in 
this  country." 


Australia . — The  second  Conference  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Perth  took  place  in  December  last.  (The  first  was  in  1861.)  Only  eleven 
of  the  clergy  could  be  present,  the  absences  being  chiefly  caused  by  distance 
of  abode.  The  proceedings  were  marked  by  much  harmony  and  good 
feeling.    As  one  result,  a ''  W^estern  Australian  Diocesan  Missionary  Asso- 
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elation  ^*  has  been  formed :  **  the  Melanesian  MiBsion,  the  Native  Mission 
Institation  under  Mrs.  Camfield,  and  the  Colonial  Church  and  School 
Society,  are  the  channels  of  good  towards  which  the  Committee  desire  to 
direct  the  bounty  entrusted  to  them."  The  Conference  also  agreed  on  a 
request  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  **  to  convey  to  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town the  unanimous  expression  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  with  him  in  the 
trying  and  difficult  course  which  he  has  felt  constrained  to  adopt  iii  relation 
to  Dr.  ColensOy  ex-Bishop  of  Natal;"  earnestly  praying  "that  the  wise 
measures  his  Lordship  has  taken  for  the  repression  and  exclusion  of 
erroneous  and  false  doctrine  from  the  Anglican  Church  may,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  be  crowned  with  success." 

A  Conference  of  the  Clergy  and  representatives  of  the  Laity  was  held 
in  Sydney  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  February.  The  Bishop,  who  had  sum- 
moned the  meeting,  presided,  and  delivered  an  opening  address,  defining 
the  business  to  be  the  consideration  of  a  Bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature, to  enable  them  to  meet  and  manage  the  affairs  of  their  Church 
under  legal  sanction.  Canon  Allwood  then  proposed  the  adoption  of  a 
sboi-t  enabling  Bill,  declaring  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  members  of 
the  Faid  Church  to  meet  in  Synods,  and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  pro- 
ceeding, as  they  shall  in  such  Synods  adopt,  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions," &c.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  many  members  of  the  Conference 
being  averse  to  making  any  application  to  the  Legislature,  others  objecting 
to  the  Bill  as  proposed.  At  length  an  amendment,  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
ti.  Johnson,  M.L.C.,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  ^*  to  frame  a  code  of  fundamental  constitutions  of  the 
Synod  proposed  to  be  established,"  prior  to  any  application  to  Parliament. 
The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  15th  instant. 

The  Session  of  the  Melbourne  Church  Assembly  lasted  for  nine  days, 
and  was  closed  on  the  20th  of  January.  A  Bill  to  allow  persons  not  com- 
municants to  be  elected  trustees  or  churchwardens  of  parishes,  was  lost  on 
the  second  reading,  the  majority  of  clergy  being  against  it,  while  the 
majority  of  lay-members  were  in  its  favour. — ^A  Bill  to  permit  a  body  of 
ten  persons  to  be  elected  as  a  committee  or  vestry  in  any  parish,  to  assist 
the  trustees  in  the  management  of  church-funds,  was  warmly  debated,  and 
passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  both  sides ;  but  was  thrown  out 
on  the  third  reading  by  the  vote  of  the  clergy. — Mr.  Bardwell  introduced 
a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  which  vested  in  the  Bishop  the  appointment  of 
**  the  Council  of  the  Diocese,"  and  to  provide,  in  lieu  thereof  that  the 
Council  should  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly.  Whereupon  the  Bishop,  at 
some  length,  detailed  his  reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
measure  now  proposed  was  rather  calculated  to  be  prejudicial  than  beneficial 
to  the  Church.  A  single  person,  with  a  serious  and  discreet  responsibility, 
was  more  likely  to  choose  a  fitting  council  of  advisers  than  a  popular 
assembly.  He  would  not  offer  any  strong  opposition,  but  he  thought  it 
right  to  express  his  opinion  that  he  considered  it  would  be  undesirable  for 
the  Church  that  any  change  should  be  made. — Mr.  Bardwell  did  not 
expect  that  the  Bill  would  meet  with  an  unfavourable  reception ;  but, 
seeing  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly,  he  would,  with  leave,  withdraw  the 
Bill. 
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SociKTY  FOB  Pbomotino  CHRISTIAN  Knowledob. — April  4. — ^The 
Rev.  Dr.  Cuirey  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  had  introduced  to  the  Society  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Stewart  Darling,  who  had  heen  chosen  to  proceed  to  England, 
to  carry  out  the  appeal  for  assistance  to  Trinity  College,  which  Br. 
McMurray  relinquished  on  account  of  domestic  affliction. 

The  same  Bishop  also  forwarded  the  application  of  the  Rev.  G.  Nesbitt, 
missionary  of  Maryborough  and  Peel,  for  aid  for  church-building.  When 
Mr.  Nesbitt  entered  upon  the  Mission  (of  250  square  miles)  in  1861,  there 
was  no  place  for  public  worship.  They  had  now  raised  the  shells  of  three 
new  buildings,  in  addition  to  one  previously  commenced.  Mr.  Nesbitt  had 
begged  from  door  to-  door  amongst  his  parishioners,  and  had  himself  con- 
tributed largely  out  of  his  small  stipend.  Both  pastor  and  people  had  had 
to  undergo  many  privations  to  erect  even  these  shells.  The  Board  voted 
to  this  application  45^. 

The  Sermon  at  the  Annual  Schools'  Festival  at  St.  Paul's  ia  this  year  to 
be  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  on  June  1. 


Society  for  thk  Pbopagation  op  the  Gospel. — At  tlie  monthir 
meeting  on  April  21  st,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hawkins  presided,  and  about 
forty  members  wore  present,  including  Revs.  Canon  Harvey,  J.  E.  Kempe. 
A.  Mozley,  B.  Belcher,  C.  D.  Goldie,  Charlton  Lane  and  R.  Gregory, 
Messi-s.  J.  F.  France,  P.  Wright,  H.  W.  Pellow.  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Ac. 
The  Treasurers'  report,  was  presented,  showing  that  the  receipts  under 
the  head  of  Subscriptions,  Collections,  &c.  had  reached  about  the  average 
amounts  of  the  past  three  years.  It  was  reported  that  the  Standing 
Committee  had,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  last  monthly 
meeting,  appointed  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tucker,  of  Devoran,  Cornwall,  u 
Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  Tucker's  testimonials  were  read,  and  his  ap- 
pointment confirmed.  A  grant  was  made  towards  the  salary  of  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Street,  for  the  Dioct^se  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  sum  of  100[. 
was  voted  towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  Calcutta  hurricane, 
in  which  many  of  the  Society's  missions  had  been  seriously  damaged. 
The  names  of  all  those  proposed  at  the  last  Meeting  were  approved  for 
incorporation,  and  several  other  names  submitted  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting.  On  the  27th  the  Archbishop  of  York  presided  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  the  speakers  being  the  Bishops  of  Quebec 
and  Grahamstown,  Sir  Robert.  Phillimore,  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  M.P., 
T.  D.  Acland,  Esq.  M.P.  Rev.  H.  W.  Harper  and  J.  E.  Gorst,  Esq.  from 
New  Zealand,  Rev.  J.  Moorhouse,  and  others. 

Moslem  Mission  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  is  to  be  held  on 
May  9th,  at  Three,  p.m.,  at  Willis's  Rooms.  In  the  absence  of  the  Pri- 
mate as  President,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  will  take  the  chair.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  <&c.,  have  engaged  to  speak.  To 
save  trouble,  no  cards  of  admission  will  be  required.  The  Report  to  be 
read  at  the  Meeting  may  already  be  had  at  Messrs.  Rivingtona. 
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INDIAN  "RE-MAERIAGE  OF  NATIVE  CONVERTS"  BILL, 

On  Friday  the  4th  November,  1864,  a  Council  was  held  at  Government 
House,  Calcutta,  at  which  the  Governor-General  of  India  presided,  and 
which  was  attended  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  by 
other  Members  of  Council.  Tlie  Hon.  H.  Sumner  Maine  then  moved 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  legalize,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  re-marriage  of  native  converts  to  Christianity,  deserted  ur  repu- 
diated by  their  wives  or  husbands. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  on  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  January  6th,  1865. 

This  subject  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Two  bills  may  be  specified  as  having  been  framed  for  such  a  purpose 
as  that  now  contemplated ;  one  of  the  two  was  proposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Jackson,  the  other  by  Sir  Barnes  Peacock.  Mr.  Maine's  immediate 
predecessor,  Mr.  Ritchie,  had  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  on  the 
subject;  and  the  present  motion  i?,  therefore,  the  fourth  measure  of  a 
similar  kind  which  has  been  brought  forward  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  gravest  importance,  not 
only  to  India  but  to  the  world.  Therefore,  for  our  own  part,  we 
rejoice  that  delays  have  occurred  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  bill  which, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  enacted  before  it  has  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration,  not  merely  of  the  Bishops  and  ('lergy  in  India^ 
but  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Synods,  and,  if  possible^ 
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to  that  of  Conncils  of  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  all  onr  colonial  an4 
foreign  dependencies. 

It  woidd  seem  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  legislation  on  thi 
subject.  Either  the  re-marriage  of  native  converts  ought  to  be  legalinc 
under  certain  conditions,  restrictions,  and  safeguards ;  or  it  ought  t 
be  distinctly  forbidden  ;  and  the  solemnization  of  such  marriages  b 
the  Clergy  ought  to  be  visited  by  ecclesiastical  censures. 

At  present,  as  appears  &om  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Maine,  i 
his  speech  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill, — "  a  consideiah* 
number  of  the  Missionaries  habitually  celebrate  such  marriages,  ti 
rather  than  tolerate  open  concubinage  among  their  converts,  tin 
would  probably  feel  it  their  duty  to  defy  the  law,  and  continue  I 
solemnize  such  marriages  at  the  risk  of  punishment." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  before  us  a  pamphlet,  published  i 
Calcutta  in  the  present  year,  by  a  learned  professor  of  Bishop's  Colleg 
Calcutta,  entitled  The  Sanctity  of  Conjtigal  Relations^  and  containing 
petition,  signed  by  twenty-five  English  Chaplains  and  Missionazii 
i^ident  in  Calcutta  and  the  suburbs,  and  expressing  an  opinion  tfa 
such  a  measure  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  and  earnestly  protestii 
against  it. 

The  readers  of  the  Colonial  Cliurch  Chronicle  will  not  expect  Ifc 
we  should  deal  with  this  question  in  its  civil  and  temporal  aspec 
Our  duty  is  of  a  different  kind.  We  have  entered  on  the  considenti 
of  this  question  with  a  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Bisho] 
(Icrgy,  and  I-aity  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  i 
Churches  in  communion  with  her,  to  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and 
placing  it  before  them  in  its  theological  aspects. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded,  that  in  two  places  of  i 
Matthew's  Gospel,  our  Blessed  Lord  forbids  divorce  a  vinculo^  a 
re-marriage  of  the  man,  except  in  one  particular  case,  that  of  coiynj 
unfaithfulness  in  the  wife  (Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  7 — 9).  Our  Lord  does  i 
aJm^  divorce  and  re-marriage  of  the  man  in  any  case,  but  for  tl 
specific  cause  He  tolerates  and  allows  it. 

Some  peraons,  we  are  aware,  together  -with  the  Church  of  Boi 
maintain  that  in  tio  case  does  our  Lord  permit  divorce  and  re-mania 
They  assert  that  the  permission  recited  above,  as  given  in  two  pla 
of  St  Matthew,  was  afterwards  revoked  and  rescinded  by  our  Blca 
Lord,  speaking  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  (Mark  x.  4  ;  Luke  xvi  li 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  oursel 
that  anything  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  obsolete  (and  one  d 
])assages  in  St.  Matthew  occurs  in  that  Sermon) ;  and  we  deem 
dangerous  to  affirm,  that  any  proposition  which  proceeded  from  t 
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lips  of  Christ  speaking  in  one  Gospel,  can  be  repugnant  to  what  He 
teaches  in  another  ;  and  we  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  sayings 
of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matthew  are  not  contradictory  to  those  in  St.  Mark 
and  St  Luke,  but  are  to  be  construed  together  with  them ;  and  the 
result  of  this  construction  appears  clearly  to  be,  that  in  no  case  does 
our  Lord  advue  divorce  and  re-marriage  in  a  man  ;  but  that  He  tolerates 
and  allows  it  in  07ie  case,  and  in  one  case  only — that  of  unfaithfulness 
in  the  wife. 

Hero  then  it  might  be  said,  that  all  other  cases,  such  as  difference 
of  religion,  and  consequent  desertion,  are  excluded.  And  doubtless 
they  are,  as  far  as  our  Lord's  personal  teaching,  while  He  was  upon 
earth,  is  concenied. 

But  after  our  Lord's  Ascension  into  heaven,  He  sent,  according  to 
His  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  to  "  teach '*  His  Apostles 
"  all  things,"  and  "  to  guide  them  into  all  truth"  (John  xiv.  26,  xvi. 
13).  He  gave  them  the  Holy  Spirit  to  supply  such  needs  of  the 
Church  as  were  consequent  on  her  extension  from  the  narrower  sphere 
of  our  Lord's  mission  upon  earth,  which  embraced  the  Jews  only,  to 
the  Heathen  Nations  of  the  world.  And  there  can  be  no  clearer 
evidence  of  the  Divine  afflatus,  by  which  the  Apostles  were  enabled 
to  write  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  than  that 
which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  holy  Apostle  St.  Paul,  in  his  treatment 
of  this  very  question,  the  re-marriage  of  native  converts,  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  great  Gentile  Church  of  the  capital  of  Achaia — Corinth. 

In  his  answer  to  certain  questions  of  the  Corinthians,  St  Paul  deals 
with  that  subject  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  that  Epistle.  He  first 
recites  the  commands  which  had  been  given  concerning  Marriage  by 
our  Lord  Himself  personally  when  upon  earth.     (1  Cor.  viL  10,  11.) 

He  next  proceeds  to  supply  something  of  equal  authority  to  that 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Clirist  Himself  upon  earth ;  not  as  if 
St  Paul  personally  were  on  a  par  Avith  Jesus  Christ,  but  because  the 
Spirit,  by  Whose  Inspiration  St.  Paul  wrote,  was  no  other  than  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  co-equal  with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and 
therefore  the  precepts  uttered  by  St.  Paul,  inspired  by  that  Spirit,  are 
to  be  received  as  supplementary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
viewed  as  of  no  less  authority  than  the  direct  personal  utterances  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  meaning  of  those  emphatic  words  with 
which  St.  Paul  closes  that  seventh  chapter,  "  I  deem — or  trow — that 
I  also  have  the  Spirit  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  40). 

The  question  therefore  arises,  What  is  St  PauFs  teaching  in  that 
chapter  ? 

r2 
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He  has  a  new  topic  to  deal  with,  "  the  re-marriage  of  native  qonverts." 
He  marks  the  novelty  of  the  question  by  one  of  those  apostolic  eu- 
phemisms which  are  graceful  ornaments,  and  delicate  characteristics, 
of  his  own  peculiar  style.     We  refer  to  the  phrase  ol  XoiiroL    ToTc  ?t 
XoiTToic  \iyfa  iytH,  ovx  o  KvpioQ.     Most  true ;  for  the  Lord  had  said 
notliing  to  them  ;  and  these  ol  Xoivoi  were  St.  PauVs  own  peculiar  pro- 
vince.   Who  then  were  these  ol  Xoiiroi  1   Turn  to  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  where 
the  emphatic  meaning  of  this  refined  expression  has  unhappily  been 
missed  in  our  Authorized  Version ;"  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep ;  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even 
as  others,  which  have  no  hope,"  and  again,  in  1  Thess.  v.  6,  "Therefore 
let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  others,  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober."     In  botli 
cases  the  words  which  are  rendered  others,  are  ol  XonroL     This,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  is  St.  Paul's  teclinical  expression,  and  a  very  mild  tnd 
gentle  one  it  is,  for  those  persons  who  had  not  as  yet  been  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  at  least  were  so  com- 
mingled with  the  world  of  Heathenism  around  it,  as  to  form  a  distinct 
society,  and  to  be  treated  as  "  the  rest "  or  "  tJie  others,**  in  contrast  with 
those  who  were  faithful  members  of  Christ's  mystical  Body.     Si  Pad, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  marks  the  transition  from  the  objects  of 
Christ's  own  personal  care,  to  those  who  belonged  to  his  own  chai^ge, 
by  the  use  of  these  words,  roTc  le  XoittoIq  Xeyw  eyoJ. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  objection  which  is  urged  from  the  preceding 
verse,  "  If  the  husband  depart,  let  the  wife  remain  unmarried,  or  let 
her  be  reconciled  to  her  husband  "  (1  Cor.  viL  11).  Certainly,  in  the 
cases  contemplated  in  that  verse,  this  rule  was  to  be  absolute.  Bat 
the  Apostle  is  proceeding  to  consider  vert/  different  cases  from  those, 
and  he  modifies  his  language  accordingly. 

On  this  point  let  us  listen  to  what  has  been  said  in  a  Pastoral  LettfTj 
dated  February  25th,  1865,  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta, 
by  the  learned  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan.  In  p.  10  of  that 
Pastoral  Letter  the  Bishop  thus  speaks  : — 

"  I  must  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  proof  that  our  Lord  was  not  con- 
templating the  case  on  which  St.  Paul  has  pronounced  his  decision,  is  ^ 
complete,  and  the  arguments  for  beliering  that  the  Apostle  has  sanctioned 
a  regular  divorce,  including  the  power  of  re-marriage,  rather  than  a  mere 
temporary  and  informal  separation,  arc  so  strong,  that  I  must  accept,  on 
scriptural  grounds,  the  principle  of  Mr.  Maine's  bill,  and  maintain  that 
the  liberty  which  it  allows  to  converts  is  consistent  with  a  hearty  obedienoe 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 

''  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  words 
of  two  divines  of  our  own  Church,  widely  removed  from  each  other  in 
point  of  time,  but  alike  in  piety,  learning,  and  unimpeachable  orthodox;* 
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The  first  shall  he  Bishop  Hall.^  *  But  if  the  unhelieving  hushand  or 
wife  will  needs  depart,  and  forsake  and  renounce  communion  and  matri- 
monial society  with  the  party  believing,  let  them  depart :  do  not  ye  find 
yourselves  perplexed  herein.  A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  hereupon  so  to 
be  held  in  bondage  to  an  infidel  wife  or  husband,  as  that  he  or  she  must 
be  forced  to  abstain  from  marriage  with  another :  for  God's  calling  doth 
not  enforce  upon  us  any  necessary  pcrplexedness,  but  rather  opens  us  a 
way  to  peace  of  conscience/ 

"  The  second  shall  be  a  living  commentator,  Dr.  Christopher  Words- 
worth.^ *  Though  a  Christian  may  not  put  away  his  wife  being  an  un- 
believer, yet  if  the  wife  desert  her  husband  (^wp/^crat)  he  may  contract 
a  second  marriage.  Hence  even  Romish  divines  declai'e  that  in  this  case 
marriage  is  not  indissoluble.  Thus  Cornelius  a  Lapide  says  here  ;  **0b- 
serve  that  the  apostle  here  permits  .  .  .  the  divorce  a  vinculo  matH- 
Tnoniij  so  that  the  Christian  partner  may  contract  a  second  marriage. 
For  otherwise  the  brother  or  sister  would  be  m  bondage.  For  it  is  a 
severe  bondage  to  be  so  held  fast  by  a  marriage  and  tied  to  a  heathen 
that  you  cannot  marry  another,  but  even  if  deserted  by  the  heathen,  must 
lead  a  single  life.'*  And  in  support  of  this  opinion  he  refers  to  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  and  Ambrosiaster ;  who  says  "  the  reverence  of 
wedlock  is  not  due  to  one  who  turns  away  from  the  Author  of  wedlock, 
but  (the  Christian)  can  unite  himself  to  another."  And  so  the  Canon 
I^w.' " 

The  passages  from  the  Canon  Law,  referred  to  by  Archdeacon 
Wordsworth  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  are  as  follows  : — 

"Corpus  Juris  Canoiiici.  Vol.  L  p.  946,  Lips.  1839.  Decret. 
Sec.  Pars.  c.  28.  qu.  2.  c.  2. 

"  Licet  fideli  aliani  dncere  iixorem^  quam  Christiance  fidei  odio  in- 
fidelis  dimittit. 

^^Siinfidelis  ducedit  odio  Christiance  fdei,  discedat.  N on  est  enim 
Jrater  aut  soror  suhjectus  setTttuti  in  hujusmodi.  Xon  est  euim  dimisso 
peccatum  propter  I)eum,  si  alii  se  copula verit.  Contumelia  quippe 
Creatoris  solvit  jus  matrimonii  circa  eum  qui  reUnquitur.  Infidelis 
autem  discedens  et  in  Deum  peccat,  et  in  matrimonium,  nee  est  ei  fides 
servanda  conjugii,  qui  propterea  discedit,  ne  audiret  Christum  Deum 
esse  Christianonim  conjugiorum." 

Gratian.  "  Ilic  distinguendum  est,  allud  esse  dimittere  volentem  coluibi- 
tare,  atqiie  aliud  discedentem  non  sequi,  Volentein  enim  cohabitare  licet 
quidem  dimittere ,  sed  non  ea  viverde  aliam  super^ducei'e  ;  discedentem 
verd  sequi  non  oiwi^tet,  et  ea  vivenie  aliam  ducere  licet.  Vertim  hoc  non 
nisi  de  his  intelligcndum  est,  qui  in  infidelitaie  cojndati  sunt^ 

Decret.  Greg.  IX.  Lib.  iv.  TU.  xix.  Ibid.  Vol  ii.  p.  698.  "  Qui 
autem  secundum  ritum  secum  legitimam   repudiavit  uxorem,  quiim 


^  Biflhop  Hall's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  356.  (Paraphrase  on  the  Hard  Texts  of 
Scripture.) 

«  Archdeacon  Wordsworth's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  :— St.  Paul's 
EpistleB,  1  Cor.  vii.  12—16. 
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tale  repudium  Veritas  in  evangelio  reprobaverit^  nimquani  ea  ^iyeate 
licit^  poterit  aliam,  etiam  ad  fidem  Christi  conyeisns,  habere,  nid 
post  conyersionem  ipsius  ilia  renuat  cohabitare  cum  ipso,  aut  eliam  a 
consentiat)  non  tamen  absque  contumelia  Creatoris,  vel  aut  cum  per- 
trahat  ad  mortale  peccatum.  In  quo  casu,  restitutionem  petenti,  quam- 
vis  de  injusta  spoliatione  constaret,  restitutio  negaretur,  quia  secun- 
dum Apostolum  y^'o^er  aut  soror  non  est  in  kvjiLs  modi  stibjectus  scrvUuU, 
Quod  si  conyersum  ad  fidem  et  iUa  conyersa  sequatur,  antequam  propter 
causas  prsedictas  legitimam  iUe  ducat  uxorem,  earn  recipere  compel- 
letur." 

To  these  testimonies  the  reader  may  add  the  learned  annotations  of 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  and  of  Estius  on  the  passage  of  St.  PauL  And 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  are  partial  witnesses,  as  coming 
from  the  Eoman  Communion,  he  may  consult  the  treatise  of  one  of 
the  most  learned,  pious,  and  temperate  Lutheran  Theologians,  John 
Gerhard,  Loci  Communes,  yoL  yiL  Do  Corgugio,  §  625,  and  §  666, 
where  the  same  opinion  is  maintained. 

We  haye  not  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  wise 
counsels  concerning  the  reyision  and  modification  of  certain  details 
in  the  measure  now  before  the  Legislatiye  Council  of  India,  and  his 
fatherly  and  afifectionate  cautions  against  the  abuse  of  it,  if  it  should 
become  law. 

Our  principal  purpose  will  be  answered,  if  we  should  haye  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  in  their  Synods  to 
giye  that  immediate  and  careful  attention  to  the  measure  which  its 
urgency  and  importance  deserye. 


(iTomsponDience)  Bocuments,  ict. 

THE  KOYAL  SUPREMACY,  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE, 
AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHURCH. 

No.  L 
To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 

Sir, — I  ayail  myself  of  your  courtesy  by  transmitting  to  you  the  first  of 
a  scries  of  papers  on  the  questions  relative  to  the  Royal  Supremacy,  which 
haye  grown  out  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privj 
Council  in  the  Colcnso  case.     Your  insertion  of  them  will  oblige 

Yours  faithfully,  Cathoucus. 

The  course  of  eyents  in  connexion  with  the  Church  in  South  Africa — 
the  lapse  into  heresy,  and  consequent  deposition,  of  one  of  her  Bishops, 
and  the  abortiye  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  inyoke  the  aid  of 
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the  secidar  arm  against  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church,  whose 
commission  he  had  borne,  and  whose  trust  he  had  betrayed — has  unex- 
pectedly forced  on  the  practical  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  long 
occupied  and  perplexed  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Churchmen.  Accus- 
tomed to  view  the  Church  as  an  institution  intimately  united  with  the 
State,  and  to  concede  to  the  Head  of  the  State  the  exercise  of  supreme 
government  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Church,  men's  minds  had  not 
imnaturally  been  disturbed  by  a  succession  of  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  in  the  exercise  of  both  its  administrative  and  its  judicial 
functions,  which  indicated  but  too  clearly  the  predominance  of  influ- 
ences hostile  to  the  Church,  in  the  body  politic.  There  was  reason  to 
fear  that  henceforth  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  Church  would  be 
invaded,  and  her  very  faith  imperilled,  by  an  alliance  which  web 
shaping  itself  more  and  more  distinctly  into  an  unscrupulous  tyranny 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  intolerable  bondage  on  the  other. 

Two  causes  had  concurred  in  producing  insensibly — we  might  almost 
say  unintentionally,  on  the  part  of  those  who  set  them  in  motion, — 
this  unsatisfactory  result.  A  succession  of  changes  in  the  political 
constitution  had  greatly  altered  the  position  and  circumscribed  the 
power  of  the  Head  of  the  State.  The  constitutional  Sovereign  of  the 
nineteenth  century  occupies  a  very  difierent  place  in  the  body  politic 
fipom  that  filled  by  the  Tudor  Princes  in  the  sixteenth.  Under  the 
sway  of  the  latter,  the  personal  conviction  and  the  personal  will  of  the 
Head  of  the  State  was  the  mainspring  on  which  the  whole  action  of  the 
political  machinery  depended.  Kow  that  machinery  has  become  in  a 
great  measure  self-acting ;  the  part  assigned  to  the  Head  of  the  State 
being  to  preside  over,  rather  than  to  regulate  or  to  control,  its  action  ; 
to  represent,  irrespectively  of  all  personal  bias,  the  conviction  and  the 
will  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  by  its  representatives. 

Simultaneously  with  this  process  of  gradually  effacing  the  personal 
conviction  and  the  personal  will  of  the  Sovereign  from  the  action  of  the 
State,  there  has  been  a  progressive  assertion  of  the  personal  conviction 
and  the  personal  will  of  the  individuals  composing  the  nation.  The 
idea  of  making  adherence  to  a  particular  belief,  and  a  line  of  conduct 
conformable  to  it,  obligatory  upon  the  individual  by  virtue  of  his 
citizenship,  has  been  expunged  from  the  political  constitution.  Every 
one  is  free  to  frame  for  himself,  and  to  hold,  whatever  belief  he  pleases  ; 
to  modify  and  change  that  belief  as  often  as  he  sees  fit ;  and,  while 
under  an  obligation  to  obey  what  for  the  time  being  is  law,  he  has  full 
liberty  to  use  every  effort  to  procure  alterations  of  the  law  in  accordance 
with  his  opinions.  In  the  conflict  thence  ensuing  between  a  host  of 
discordant  and  often  antagonistic  opinions,  and  consequent  endeavours 
to  give  effect  to  them,  the  final  decision  is  altogether  independent  of 
any  recognised  principle.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
majority  for  the  time  being.  Minorities  may  offer  obstruction, 
cause  delaj^  and,  if  sufficiently  strong,  extort  compromises.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  conviction  and  the  will  of  the  majority  must 
prevail ;  and  as  that  conviction  and  will  is  liable  to  incessant  change, 
there  can  be  no  present  stability  and  no  guarantee  for  the  future.. 
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The  body  politic  lias  ceased  to  liave  a  definite  belief^  or  a  permanent 
rule  of  action. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  State  could  not  M 
seriously  to  aflfect  its  relations  with  the  Church,  as  a  body  distinct  from 
the  State,  though  so  closely  united  to  it  as  to  make  them  appear 
almost  identical.  The  Church  has  not  only  a  definite,  but  an  immut- 
able faith,  which  it  is  her  high  mission  to  maintain,  and  to  impress 
upon  men's  minds  as  the  rule  both  of  their  belief  and  their  conduct 
While  the  State  held,  or  at  least  professed  to  hold,  that  faith  in 
common  with  the  Church,  the  relations  between  the  two  were  natorallj 
harmonious.  But  since  the  State  has  not  only  ceased  to  hare  anj 
definite  faith,  but  has  adopted  the  principle  of  neutrality  between  aU 
the  conflicting  and  ever-changing  opinions  that  surge  up  in  the  nationa] 
mind ;  since,  moreover,  the  government  of  the  State  depends  no  longer 
upon  the  conviction  and  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the  State,  but  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  whom  the  voice  of  the  majority  may  £roni  time  to 
time  place  at  the  helm  as  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  on  whom  their  precarious  position,  dependent  on  the  issue  d 
party  struggles,  imposes  a  policy  of  compromise  and  conciliation  towards 
all  parties,  there  is  no  basis  on  which  the  relation  between  the  State 
and  the  Church  can  be  permanently  and  securely  adjusted.  Between 
an  institution  of  immutable  character,  like  the  Church,  and  a  bodj 
whose  character  is  for  ever  changing,  which,  in  fact,  has  no  longer  any 
character  of  its  own,  such  as  the  State  has  become,  an  intimate  and 
stable  alliance  is  morally  impossible. 

The  perception  of  tliis  moral  impossibihty  has  long  forced  itself  on 
thoughtful  minds,  and  has  engendered  on  the  part  of  the  Church  a 
feeling  of  distrust  towards  the  State.  The  expediency,  nay,  the  pro- 
priety and  lawfulness,  of  alliance  with  the  State  has  been  called  in 
question  by  those  most  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church's 
character  and  the  maintenance  of  her  faith.  The  idea  of  separation 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  eagerly  demanded  by  parties  hostile 
to  the.  Church  in  the  body  politic,  has  suggested  itself  to  not  a  few 
among  the  Church's  most  loyal  and  most  devoted  sons  ;  and  if  their 
course  of  action  had  been  determined  by  mere  theoretical  views  and 
abstract  reasoning,  the  separation  would  before  now  have  been  effected. 
Grave  considerations,  however,  and  powerful  influences,  have  hitherto 
not  only  prevented  actual  separation,  but  have  caused  it  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  misfortune  which  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  Church  and  of  her 
members  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible.  After  a  union  with  the  State 
which  has  endured  for  centuries — as  far  back  as  the  existence  of  both 
Church  and  State  can  historically  be  traced — such  a  disruption  could 
not  take  place  without  dislocating  the  Church  herself,  and  throwing 
her  whole  organization  into  a  state  of  confusion.  The  damage  to  her 
temporal  possessions  and  interests  which,  in  such  an  event,  she  could 
hardly  fail  to  sustain,  though  most  serious  in  itself,  would  probably 
prove  the  least  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  severance  of  her  relations 
with  the  State,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  her  reorganizing  herself 
as  a  distinct  institution.     Upon  these  accounts^  regard  for  the  wel£u« 
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of  the  Cliurch  alone  would  naturally  make  her  most  ardent  friends 
slow  to  take  in  hand,  or  to  accelerate,  the  process  of  separation.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  Church  does  not,  nor  does  she  desire  to,  exist  for 
herself  for  her  o^vn  sake.  She  knows  full  well  that  she  exists  for  the 
sake  of  her  Divine  mission,  of  the  work  which  her  Divine  Head  lias 
given  her  to  accomplish  in  the  world.  She  is  to  leaven  the  world  with 
her  heavenly  principles,  and  to  enlighten  it  with  her  heaven-taught 
doctrine.  The  Church  has  thus  towards  the  State,  upon  whose  insti- 
tutions she  has  been  engrafted  of  old,  a  sacred  duty  to  perform ;  nor 
is  she,  in  view  of  her  responsibility  to  her  Divine  Head,  absolved  from 
that  duty  by  the  fact  that  the  State  fails  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty  towards  her.  The  case  is  not  one  of  mere  compact  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  the  covenants  of  which,  if  violated  by  one  party, 
cease  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  other.  No  breach  of  covenant,  no 
alienation,  no  injustice,  no  hostility  and  open  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  State  towards  the  (yhurcli  can  entitle  the  latter  to  repudiate  her 
duty  towards  the  State ;  simply  because  that  duty  grows,  not  out  of  a 
compact  with  the  State,  but  out  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  her  by  her 
Divine  Head.  There  is  but  one  contingency  in  which  separation  from 
the  State  is,  on  the  Church's  part,  justifiable ;  that  is,  if  the  State 
should  carry  its  hostility  and  violence  so  far  as  to  incapacitate  the 
Church  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  Divine  mission.  In  that  case,  and  in 
that  case  alone,  separation  from  the  State  becomes  a  duty  incumbent  on 
the  Church.  In  that  case  she  is  bound  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the 
one  consideration  of  faithfulness  to  her  mission,  for  the  sake  of  which 
she  has  been  called  into  existence.  If  separation  is  to  come,  it  must  be 
forced  upon  the  Church  by  the  State  as  an  unavoidable  necessity ;  the 
Church  never  can  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  it  about. 

It  is  the  sense  of  all  this — the  sense  of  peril  to  the  Church  herself, 
and  still  more  the  sense  of  her  duty  to  the  State,  as  the  instrument  of 
Christ  for  its  sanctification — that  has  withheld  the  most  uncompro- 
mising of  Churchmen  from  giving  any  countenance  to  the  idea  of 
separation  between  Church  and  State,  even  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  aggravation,  such  as  the  intrusion  of  men  of  notorious  unsound- 
ness into  her  highest  offices,  the  perversion  of  justice  in  the  protection 
of  offenders  against  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  her  exercising  her  undoubted  and  inalienable 
right  of  Synodical  action. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  spite  of  the  odium  brought  upon  it  by  Erastian 
Bubser\'iency,  the  "  Ivoyal  Supremacy"  has  been  upheld  by  the  con- 
scientious fidelity  of  those  who  felt  most  deeply  the  grievous  acts  of 
injustice  perpetrated  in  its  name. 

At  last  the  potent  spell  attached  to  that  imposing  phrase,  which  for 
a  long  time  past  has  been  the  expression  of  a  legal  fiction  rather  than 
of  a  constitutional  reality,  has  been  broken  by  an  overstrained  exercise 
of  the  power  which  it  represents.  The  bow  bent  beyond  its  strength 
has  suddenly  snapped  asunder,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Eoyal 
Supremacy"  has  thus  been  put  on  its  trial  It  is  true  tliat  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  about  this  crisis  in  the  Church*s  history  did  not 
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take  place  in  her  ancient  home.  It  is  in  a  branch  of  the  Church 
recently  planted  in  a  distant  land  that  the  State  has  taken  the  initiatiTe 
of  separation  from  the  Church.  The  first  and  decisive  step  towards  it 
was  taken  when  the  Crown,  in  conceding  to  some  of  its  colomes  inde- 
pendent legislative  powers,  wholly  ignored  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
making  no  provision  either  fur  her  maintenance  and  support,  or  for 
her  internal  government  and  the  protection  of  her  rights.  The 
organization,  in  those  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  of  a  political  system 
in  which  the  Church  had  no  place  assigned  to  her,  and  was  not  even 
recognised  by  name,  amounted  to  a  repudiation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  all  connexion  with  the  Church,  and  by  necessary  consequence, 
to  a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  powers  exercised  over  the  Church,  under 
the  name  of  the  Eoyal  Supremacy,  by  the  Head  of  a  State  in  union 
with  the  Church.  Acts  done  in  those  colonies  under  colour  of  the 
Eoyal  Supremacy,  after  the  State  had  thus  cast  ofif  the  Church,  became 
ipso  facto  null  and  void.  They  might  be  engrossed  on  parchment^ 
with  the  Royal  Seal  appended  thereto,  but  they  could  have  no  force  of 
law.  That  which  they  professed  to  create  might  have  a  nominal 
existence  for  a  time ;  but  upon  the  first  occasion  of  their  validity  beisg 
put  to  the  test,  their  inherent  invalidity  would  become  apparent^  and 
the  system  professedly  created  by  them  would  collapse.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened  in  the  South  African  Church.  Slow  to 
believe  in  the  actual  severance  of  the  union  between  Church  and 
State — ^judicially  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Causes  in  the  case  of  "  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  " — the 
Church  made  one  more  attempt  to  exercise  the  powers  which  the 
Crown  had  afiected  to  create  for  her  government.  The  result  is  a 
second  and  finally  conclusive  judicial  declaration  by  the  very  tribunal 
constituted  under  the  Royal  Supremacy,  that  those  powers  were  illusoiy, 
and  that  the  Church  has,  in  those  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  no 
legal  existence.  In  them  the  Royal  Supremacy  has  thus  nullified 
itself  and  the  fact  stands  confirmed  by  the  judicial  organ  of  the  Eojal 
Supremacy. 

If  the  Church  of  South  Africa,  and  other  Churches  similarly  situated, 
stood  alone  in  the  world,  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough.  Without 
troubling  themselves  any  further  about  the  Royal  Supremacy,  which 
to  them  has  become  a  dead  letter,  they  would  proceed  to  organize  and 
govern  themselves.  Discussion  about  what  has  been  proved  an  emptj 
theory  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words.  But  the  Church  of  South 
Africa,  and  other  Churches  that  are  in  the  same  case  with  her,  do  not 
stand  alone.  They  are  offshoots  from  the  Mother-Church,  whose 
connexion  with  the  State,  however  seriously  damaged,  still  enduree, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  the  Royal  Supremacy  still  is  more  than  a 
mere  name,  in  which  it  has  a  real  existence  and  a  legal  validity.  The 
spiritual  link  which  binds  them  to  the  Church  from  which  they  sprang 
is  not  aflfected  by  the  difference  of  their  respective  legal  positions.  To 
preserve  that  spiritual  link  intact,  is — in  the  very  nature  of  things 
must  be — the  mutual  desire  of  both.  It  becomes  important^  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  on  both  sides  a  right  and  a  clear  understanding. 
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It  ought  to  be  made  evident  that  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  several 
Churches  is  a  thing  wholly  apart  from  tiie  relation  in  which  any  of 
them  may  stand  to  the  State ;  that  the  continuance  of  that  spiritual 
unity,  in  closest  intimacy  of  intercommunion,  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  so  striking  a  difference  in  their  respective  constitutions  as  the 
recognition  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  the  one,  and  its  non-recognition 
in  lie  other.  "Whereas  English  Churchmen  have  been  wont  to  look 
upon  the  Royal  Supremacy  as  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  Church, 
they  have  now  to  learn  that  the  Royal  Supremacy,  so  far  from  being 
of  tiie  essence  of  the  Church's  constitution,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  mere 
accident  of  her  position. 

To  some  extent  the  Anglican  mind  has  been  prepared  for  this  lesson 
by  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  touching  the 
relations  of  the  English  Church  with  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Churches 
of  Scotland  and  of  America.  The  recognition  of  these  in  the  character 
of  sister  Churches,  and  the  steps  taken  towards  regular  intercommunion 
with  them,  have  tended  to  dissipate  the  old  traditionary  ignorance 
which  took  "  the  Church"  to  be  synonymous  with  "  the  Establishment." 
And  if  the  South  African  or  other  Colonial  Churches  had  sprung  up 
by  some  other  process  than  that  of  missions  sent  out  from  this  coun- 
try, the  same  recognition  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  unhesitatingly 
extended  to  them  also.  But  in  their  case  there  is  this  peculiar  feature, 
not  only  that  the  Church  from  which  those  missions  have  gone  forth 
recognised  at  the  time,  and  still  continues  to  recognise,  tiie  Royal 
Supremacy,  but  that  the  Royal  Supremacy  has,  in  however  irregular  a 
manner,  been  concerned  in  sending  them  forth.  The  fact  that  in 
regard  to  these  dependencies  of  the  Crown  the  Royal  Supremacy  had 
ceased  to  exist,  was  not  discovered  until  these  Churches  had  been 
organized  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  its  power  extended  to  them. 
Hence  the  misunderstandings  which  have  cropped  up  on  all  sides,  and 
the  apparent  difficulty  of  defining  and  adjusting  the  position  of  those 
Churches  with  regard  to  the  British  Crown,  as  well  as  their  relations 
with  the  Mother  Church  of  England. 

In  order  to  a  clear  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  which 
have  thus  arisen,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  first  principles, 
and  to  examine  into  the  primary  constitution  of  the  Church.  By 
ascertaining  what  that  constitution  originally  was,  we  shall  be  better 
enabled  to  understand  the  modification  which  that  constitution  imder- 
went  in  process  of  time,  under  the  influence  of  varying  circumstances, 
and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  what  fresh  modifications  a  further 
alteration  of  circumstances  may  render  desirable  or  unavoidable. 

Upon  the  question  what  was  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  As  constituted  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Church  was  a  pure  theocracy.  It  was  He  that  appointed 
her  rulers,  and  continued  to  govern  her  by  their  means,  through  the 
supernatural  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  was  done  in  the 
Church  was  done  in  the  Name  and  imder  the  authority  of  Christ  Him- 
self, by  those  to  whom  He  had  given  charge  over  her,  and  by  their 
successors  in  the  Apostolic  office.     No  earthly  power  was  permitted  to 
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intervene  in  her  construction  or  in  lier  govemment.  So  rigid  was  the 
exclusion  of  all  extraneous  authority,  that  even  the  surviving  remnantB 
of  what  had  been  originally  a  divinely  constituted  government,  the 
rulers  of  the  Jewish  Church,  were  not  permitted  to  have  any  hand  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  was  no  other  supre- 
macy than  the  supremacy  of  Christ.  How  other  supremacies  came  to 
spring  up  afterwards  ;  how,  under  cover,  in  the  first  instance,  of  soV 
mission  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  temjwrdl  princes  came  to  introde 
their  secular  authority  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  exercising  over  the 
Church  an  imperial  or  royal  supremacy ;  how,  in  opposition  to  their 
interference,  a  power  rose  up  in  the  Church  herself  which,  while  nul- 
lifying, as  far  as  in  it  lay,  the  appointment  of  Christ  Himself,  personated 
the  supremacy  of  Christ,  and  by  its  fraudulent  and  extravagant  pre- 
tensions and  tyrannous  usurpations  rent  the  Church  ;  how,  in  the 
confusion  thence  arising  temporal  princes  resumed  the  authority  which, 
once  conceded  to  them,  had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  thus  in  the 
English  Church  among  others — and  in  her  more  systematically  than  in 
any  other — the  Eoyal  Supremacy  rose  in  renewed  strength,  and  alto- 
gether superseded  the  Papal  Supremacy, — these  are  the  questions  which 
we  must  follow  up  in  their  historical  developments,  if  we  would  arriTC 
at  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  Koyal  Supremacy,  as  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  the  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  established  m, 
and,  as  has  imtil  lately  been  imagined,  througlioiU,  the  dominiona  of 
the  British  Crown. 

In  pursuing  this  historical  inquiry,  of  which  in  these  pages  no  more 
than  a  brief  summary  can  be  attempted,  we  shall  come  upon  trans- 
actions calculated  sorely  to  try  our  faith,  by  suggesting  doubts  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Divine  foundation  laid  by  Christ,  amidst  so  many 
exhibitions  of  human  sin  and  folly,  fraud  and  violence,  laying  pio&ne 
hands  on  the  Churcli,  and,  what  is  still  more  afflicting,  so  many  base 
compromises  submitted  to  by  the  Church  herself.  We  shall  find  the 
principle,  ^\fieri  non  dehuit,  factum  valet"  so  constantly  and  so  laigelj 
put  in  practice,  that  the  accunmlated  instances  of  ^^ fieri  non  debwi^ 
may  well  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  that  which  has  no  better 
warrant  to  show  than  ^^  factum  valets  The  admission  that  such  is  the  case 
may  be  painful  j  but  that  is  no  reason  for  shrinking  from  it,  if  it  is 
forced  upon  us  by  incontrovertible  facts.  The  trial  of  our  fkith  may 
be  severe  ;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  will  not  be — on  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  trial,  we  may  the  more  certainly 
conclude,  that  it  will  be — "  found  unto  praise  and  honour  and  gloiy  at 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Of  this,  the  glorious  hope  of  His  appearing,  we  ought  to  be  more 
mindful  than  wo  are  wont  to  be  in  the  consideration  of  questions 
affecting  the  Church.  If  we  look  upon  the  Church,  or  rather  the 
portion  of  her  militant  on  the  earth,  as  if  her  establishment  in  this 
world  had  been  the  object  of  His  coming,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  design  has  ended  in  signal  failure.  It  is  only 
when  looking  upon  the  Church  militant  on  earth  as  upon  a  preparatoxy 
institution,  destined  in  due  time  and  in  its  turn  to  pass  away,  vdA 
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during  its  continuance  intended  to  answer  no  more  than  a  temporary 
purpose,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  our  conception  of  the  Church 
as  a  Divine  institution  with  the  appearance  which  she  exhibits  during 
the  whole  course  of  her  history.  And  while  so  viewing  her,  we  shall 
derive  much  instruction  as  well  as  encouragement  from  a  retrospect  of 
the  history  of  the  Divine  institution  which  preceded  her,  the  Church 
of  Israel  of  old.  That,  too,  was  originally  a  pure  theocracy  ;  and  from 
the  high  position  which  in  that  character  she  occupied,  she  sank  down 
to  the  lowest  stages  of  oppression  and  degradation.  Kent  by  schisms, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage  by  heathen  conquerors,  she  too  frequently 
presented  a  spectacle  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  God's  chosen  and 
peculiar  people  might  be  expected  to  exhibit.  There  is,  especially  in 
the  later  periods  of  her  history,  scarcely  a  moment  at  which  the  Jew, 
looking  at  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  might  not  have  adduced,  in 
proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  national  mission  and  of  the  glorious 
promises  given  by  Mose^,  arguments  quite  as  forcible  and  as  plausible 
as  those  by  which  in  our  day  some  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Church  of  Christ,  or  at  least  the  particular  branch  of  it  to  which  they 
belong,  has  failed,  or  is  on  the  eve  of  failure,  because  she  is  compelled 
to  acquiesce  in  some  flagrant  act  of  oppression,  because  some  grievous 
wrong  inflicted  upon  her  remains  unredressed,  some  deadly  heresy  pro- 
mulgated by  some  of  her  office-bearers,  escapes,  through  the  protection 
given  to  them  by  the  secular  powers,  the  correction  and  punishment 
which  it  deserves.  There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  religion  than  the  feebleness  of  faith,  the  proneness  to  despair 
of  the  Church,  exhibited  by  those  who,  viewing  the  course  which  the 
appointed  conflict  of  the  Church  against  the  world  takes,  from  their  own 
standing-point,  and  within  the  often  very  limited  horizon  of  their 
personal  experience  and  observation,  raise  the  cry  of  "  The  Church  in 
danger,"  and  so  spread  a  panic  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  which  possibly 
at  that  very  moment  is,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  battle-field,  in  the 
act  of  achieving  some  glorious  victory. 

So  long  as  the  wrong  done  to  the  Church,  the  error  advanced  against 
her,  is  discerned  ;  so  long^ as  faithf  id  voices  are  raised  within  her  to  pro- 
test against  the  one,  and  to  rebuke  the  other,  the  Church  is  in  no 
danger.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  things  she  suffiers 
are  laid  upon  her  by  her  Divine  Head  as  a  chastisement  for  her  sins  ;  that 
they  are  permitted  for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking  her  to  jealousy, 
of  rekindling  her  zeal,  of  stimulating  her  flagging  energies,  or,  it  may 
be,  of  breaking  down  some  false  conceptions,  some  inveterate  prejudices, 
which  she  has  sufi'ered  to  grow  up  within  her,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
truth  of  which  she  is  the  witness,  and  of  the  work  which  she  is  to 
accomplish  ? 

The  lesson  which  we  seem  to  have  most  need  of  learning  in  this  self- 
willed  and  impatient  age,  is  "  the  patience  of  the  saints  ;  "  endurance 
unto  the  end  in  the  face  of  circumstances  the  most  adverse,  of  difficulties 
the  most  appalling.  To  continue  loyal  to  Christ,  and  to  His  holy 
standard,  even  when  there  is  a  general  rout,  when  all  seem  to  have 
forsaken  Him,  and  many  are  turning  openly  against  Him,  is  the  Chris- 
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tian  warrior's  greatest  achieyement^  his  surest  title  to  the  uniBLding 
crown  of  glory  promised  to  him  as  his  high  reward.  No  amount  of 
violence  which  the  Church  may  suffer,  can  justify  him  in.  throwing 
away  his  shield  and  his  sword,  and  giving  up  her  cause  in  despair. 
And  what  encouragement  to  such  faithful  perseverance  may  we  not 
derive  &om  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Church,  £rom  the  aspect  which  she 
presented  on  the  very  eve  of  her  appointed  dissolution  to  make  way 
for  a  more  perfect  and  more  glorious  dispensation.  Trampled  upon 
by  an  Edomite  king,  subjected  to  the  restraining  discipline  of  the 
Koman  eagles,  with  "  Caesar's  judgment  seat"  for  her  final  court  of 
appeal,  she  still  was — ^as  she  had  been  when  her  foundation  mt 
laid  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  she  had  been  in  her  days  of  puiest 
theocracy,  and  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  king  ''after  His  own 
heart "  whom  God  had  set  over  her — the  Church  of  the  Living  God 
Christ  Himself  contended  for  the  undiminished  authority  of  ber 
rulers  who  "  sat  in  Moses*  seat ; "  He  yielded  ELimself  to  be  arraigned 
before  her  ecclesiastical  judges  who  perverted  judgment  against  ffim; 
and  He  submitted  Himself  to  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  heathen 
governor.  Yet  that  proved  the  very  crisis  through  which  the  secret 
and  indefeasible  purpose  of  God,  which  underlay  her  whole  histoiy, 
found  its  triumphant  accomplishment ! 

With  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  it  behoves  us  courageously  to  main- 
tain our  faith  in  the  indefectibiUty  of  the  Church.  Cahn  reliance  on 
the  enduring  character  of  her  Divine  Commission,  and  of  the  Divine 
Life  which  dwells  within  her,  is  the  frame  of  mind  best  suited  to  the 
investigation  of  the  questions  forced  upon  her  from  time  to  time  by 
the  march  of  events.  To  a  right  understanding  of  her  position  in 
relation  to  the  Eoyal  Supremacy  at  the  present  moment,  when  that 
Supremacy  has  by  its  own  act  become  extinct  in  some  of  her  branches, 
while  in  others  it  still  survives,  and  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  her  to 
preserve  her  unity  intact  under  this  apparently  contradictory  state  of 
things,  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  than  a  firm  and  unshaken  faith 
in  the  all  over-ruling  power  of  the  Supremacy  of  Christ 
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ENGLAND. 

A  Lbtteh  to  the  Canadian  Churchman,  signed  "J.  S.,'*  points  out 
the  error  of  the  Canadian  Church  constitution  in  declaring  identity  with 
the  "  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland"  :— 

"  The  Attorney-Genera)  of  England  does  not  consider  the  Churdi  in 
Canada  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  In  his  answer  to  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
respecting  letters  patent  to  Colonial  Bishops,  he  used  the  following  words : — 
'  These  letters  patent  create  no  legal  identity  between  the  Fpiacoptd  Churdi 
presided  over  by  titese  BisJvops  and  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.*  The  words  in  Italics  indicate  the  Attomey-Greneral  a  opinion 
that  the  standing  of  our  Church  in  the  Colonies  is  just  the  same  as  the 
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standing  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  From  the  late  judgment  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  matter  is  thoroughly 
examined  hy  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  they  will  state  that  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Colonies  is  legally  on  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  the  Eeformed  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  established  by  law. 

"  If  this  be  so,  we  must  alter  the  declaration  appointed  to  be  subscribed 
hy  electors  of  delegates  to  Synod. 

**  At  the  late  election  on  Easter  Monday  in  this  parish,  a  zealous 
member  of  our  congregation  was  unable  to  take  a  part  in  the  election, 
because  he  could  not  declare  himself  to  be  a  '  member  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  belong  to  no  other  religious  denomination,' 
inasmuch  as  he  prides  liimself  on  being  a  member  of  what  he  caUed  '  the 
Church  of  Scotland,'  that  is,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland." 
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It  is  lamentable  that,  while  the  ministering  of  Confirmation  is  in  the 
^English  Chiu-ch  restricted  to  the  Episcopal  office  with  an  exclusiveness  not 
maintained  among  either  Latins,  Greeks,  or  Scandinavians,  no  Bishop  of 
our  communion  should  be  appointed  to  visit  the  thousands  of  British 
settlers  in  so  many  parts  of  South  America.  To  such  a  crying  want  the 
Church  should  earnestly  invite  the  attention,  in  particular,  of  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Guiana,  and  of  the  rising  South  American  Missionary 
SociHy,  The  Rev.  Charles  Bull,  Chaplain  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  writes 
to  us  as  follows  from  Stanley,  under  date  of  January  28th : — 

"  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  help  on  a  good  work  if  the 
project  for  a«South  American  Bishopric  is  carried  out.  The  Church  of 
England  seems,  alas  !  always  late  in  the  field  of  foreign  work.  The  thou- 
sands of  British  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  arc  already  being  well 
cared  for  by  the  Romanists,  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  extend  the 
ministrations  of  their  Church  amongst  them.  I  know  on  good  authority 
that  eight  or  ten  Irish  Romish  priests  work  systematically  on  the  River 
Plate  among  our  immigrant  fellow-countrymen.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  a  priest  came  down  to  the  Falklands  from  Monte  Video,  duly 
commissioned  by  the  Bishop  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Vicar-Apostolic  and 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Monte  Video,  to  perform  here  religious  offices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  has  re-married,  and  re-baptized  under  conditions, 
those  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  priest  of  their  own,  had  accepted  my  minis- 
trations ;  but  the  great  point  is,  that  he  confirms  by  special  appointment 
the  young  people,  acting  under  the  Papal  faculty  as  a  Bishop. 

**  Meanwhile,  confirmation  of  their  youth,  and  consecration  of  their 
churches  and  churchyards  are  denied  to  members  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  South  America.  Certain  matters  which  have  taken  place  here  lately 
have  painfully  shown  to  me  how  imperative  is  the  need  of  our  churches  and 
cemeteries  being  consecrated.  Cease  not  then  to  urge  the  appointment 
of  an  Anglican  Bishop  for  South  America.  There  is  an  immense  field 
open — not  only  among  •  the  heathen,  but  among  our  own  people ;   and 
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the  Komanists  themselves  would  be  benefited  if  they  saw  an  exhibition 
of  the  Church  of  England's  purer  and  brighter  light. 

<'  The  Eomish  priest's  visit  here  has  drawn  mj  people  more  closely  to- 
gether. .  .  .  Whatever  is  done  about  the  biBhopric  I  am  content.  If  the 
Bishop,  taking  his  title  from  the  Falklands,  and  occasionallj  visiting  tbem. 
were  to  make  Eosario  his  chief  resting-place^  he  would  be  in  the  positioa 
of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  residing  at  Malta.  .  .  .  Frequently  when  people 
speak  of  the  small  population  of  the  Falklandsi  it  is  forgotten  what  a  large 
number  of  seamen  frequent  them.  I  am  told  that  this  port  of  Stanley  b 
visited  by  20,000  a  year ;  but  I  would  rather  put  down  the  average  at 
11,000.  With  those  who  thus  call  here  tracts  and  books  of  all  kinds  are 
in  increasingly  active  demand.  I  am  now  expecting  a  fresh  supply  fhnn 
the  invaluable  S.P.C.K. 

'<  The  geographical  formation  of  these  islands  is  beginning  to  attnct 
attention,  as  there  seems  a  great  probability  of  gold  being  found  in  the 
long  and  wild  quartz  ranges  which  are  so  stnking  a  feature  of  them.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  besides  copper,  an  anthracite  coal,  but  the  vein  hv 
not  been  worked.  As  for  the  poverty  of  our  vegetation  here,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  descriptions  current  in  England  are  much  over-drawn.  For 
instance,  it  is  stated  that  trees  will  not  grow ;  but,  when  planted  dose 
together,  they  do  tolerably  well.  I  have  flourishing  in  my  parsonage-garden 
elms,  oaks,  and  black  and  white  thorn.  Care  and  perseverance  lie 
all  that  is  wanted.  But  the  Falklands  ought  to  be  utilized  as  a  oooTiet 
station.  The  different  islands  are  without  doubt  admirably  adapted  for  a 
variety  of  modes  of  graduated  punishments  and  a  first  reformatory  system. 
The  convicts  could  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth — potatoes,  rye,  ani 
turnips,  and  our  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  the  fish  which  swarm  in  our  har- 
bours. Far  better  to  make  the  Falklands  an  immense  Penal  KeformatoiT 
than  incense  our  Australian  Colonies  against  us.  There  is  no  fear  of  con- 
victs escaping  to  the  continent ;  a  couple  of  despatch  gun -boats,  with  a 
double  body  of  marines,  would  be  all  the  force  required  to  maintain  order; 
and  thus  islands  at  present  comparatively  useless  to  the  Crown  would  be  the 
receptacle  of  the  criminal  population  of  Great  Britain." 

The  South  Artierican  Missionary  Society  continues  to  advance.  At 
the  yearly  meeting  at  Clifton  last  February,  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Anderson,  the  total  receipts  for  1864  were  stated  to  be  6,206/.,  being  an 
increase  of  1,800/.  over  the  year  previous.  Among  the  receipts  mariced 
in  the  Eeport  as  <<  Foreign,"  the  Falklands  stand  for  73/.,  but  this 
includes  a  donation  of  50/.  from  the  captain  of  the  Tilton  ;  while  Sweden 
now  contributes  23/.  The  Society  has  now  at  work  six  clergymen  and 
six  eatechists.  The  attempt  has  proved  successful  to  make  a  beginning  ^ 
civilization  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  means  of  two  natives  who  had  been 
trained  at  the  mission-station  in  the  Falklands.  In  the  Society's  monthly 
serial  some  interesting  information  has  lately  been  quoted  from  the  Brazil 
and  Hirer  Plate  Mail  concerning  Colombia,  which  seems  worth  extract- 
ing. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  against  this  Eepublic  that  the  Pope 
a  short  while  since  uttered  a  fierce  denunciation. 

'*  It  is  surprising  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  build  a  Pi-otestant  place  of  worship  at  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  United 
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States  of  Columbia.  In  that  city  there  are  a  great  number  of  English, 
and  there  is  no  country  in  all  Spanish  America  where  religious  toleration 
IB  more  thorough  on  the  part  both  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  government. 
The  unhappy  revolutions  from  which  those  states  have  just  recovered,  were 
only  the  convulsive  efforts  of  a  noble  people  to  free  themselves  from  priestly 
domination.  To-day  Colombia  is  completely  separated  from  Bome.  After 
80  serious  a  contest  the  Church  naturally  finds  itself  in  a  very  anomalous 

Keition.  As  may  be  supposed,  a  great  number  of  the  authors  of  this 
ppy  emancipation  repudiate  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  Popery ;  but 
they  are  in  want  of  permanent  ministers  of  a  religion  professing  principles 
analogous  to  their  own,  to  afford  them  those  spiritual  resources  and  to 
guide  and  instruct  them  in  those  religious  principles  without  which  no 
society  can  exist  If  an  English  Church  existed  in  Bogota,  with  regularly 
appointed  ministers,  a  large  portion  of  the  native  community  would  find 
Hself  in  possession  of  the  pastors  so  greatly  needed  and  so  anxiously 
desired.  England  should  extend  all  aid  to  those  native  neophytes  who,  if 
left  to  themselves,  will,  it  may  be  feared,  relapse  into  their  old  superstitions, 
or  sink  into  indifference  or  even  utter  infidelity.'' 

An  American  clergyman  going  to  California  writes  as  under  to  the 
Spirit  of  Missions : — 

"  I  was  solicited  to  hold  services  at  Aspinwall,  where  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  have  built  a  very  fine  and  complete  church,  of  stone,  for 
its  employ^  and  the  Protestant  residents,  at  a  cost  of  |70,000.  At 
present  it  is  vacant ;  but  a  number  of  the  employ^  desire  that  a  clergy- 
man should  be  settled  there,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  on  account  of 
the  negroes  employed  by  the  company,  who,  having  been  brought  from 
Jamaica,  have  been  accustomed  to  the  Church  of  England  services.  I  wish 
that  their  desire  might  be  realized.'' 
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The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  '  Christchurch  in 
1864,  on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  New  Zealand  "  Church  Con- 
stitution," have  made  their  report,  in  which  they  find  grave  fault  with 
several  points  in  that  Constitution.  Their  positive  recommendations  will 
be  Icamt  from  the  followuig  extract : — 

**  Three  methods  of  establishing  effective  government  in  the  Colonial 
Churches  have  at  times,  been  suggested, — 1.  Imperial  Legislation.  2. 
Ck>lonial  Legislation.     3.  Church  Authority. 

"  (1)  There  is  but  little  prospect  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  legis- 
late in  this  direction  ;  and  (2)  for  the  present,  at  least,  any  appeal  to  the 
Colonial  Legislature  does  not  appear  desirable  to  many  members  of  the 
Chtirch,  if  the  necessary  objects  can  he  accomplislied  without  such  appeal. 
"Wo  cannot,  however,  doubt  the  readiness  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  to 
g^ive  every  protection  to  property  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  other  denomination.  3. 
There  remains,  therefore,  the  third  course  open  to  us,  Church  Authority, 

"  By  Church  Authority  we  desire  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  in- 
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herent  power  of  the  Church  to  regulate  its  own  intemal  affauB,  as  that 
power  is  exercised,  more  peculiarly,  through  the  office  and  authoritj  of  the 
Bishop.  In  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  we  are  inclined  to  beliere,  msj 
be  mainly  found  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  present 
Church  system. 

"  The  want  of  some  power  to  regulate  the  intemal  affairs  of  the  Chuidi 
in  Colonial  Dioceses  began  to  be  felt  strongly  with  the  extension  of  the 
Colonial  Episcopate.  A  desire  was  expressed  by  many  Bishops  for  the 
assistance  of  a  Council  of  Advice,  consisting  of  Clergy  and  Laity.  But 
the  doubt  was  early  felt  and  expressed  whether  any  such  body  ooold  be 
legally  summoned.  One  of  the  first  recorded  authoritative  expressioiiB  d 
opinion  on  the  part  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Colonial  Churdi,  is 
found  in  the  *  Minutes  of  Proceedings '  of  the  Australasian  Bishopi, 
assembled  in  *  Conference '  at  Sydney,  in  the  year  1860.  *  We  are  of 
opinion,'  they  said,  '  that  there  are  many  questions  of  great  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Church  in  our  Province,  which  cannot  be  settled 
without  duly-constituted  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Synods.'  They  further 
expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  laity,  meeting  by  their  respresentatifeB  b 
Provincial  and  Diocesan  Conventions,  should  exercise  an  equal  and  jomt 
right  of  legislation  and  action  with  the  Clergy,  *  no  act  of  either  order* 
being  '  valid  without  the  consent  of  the 'Other.'  The  assembled  Bishops 
doubted  how  far  they  were  '  inhibited  by  the  Qu^n's  supremacy  froin 
exercising  the  powers  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Synod.'  For  many  years  it 
was  a  question  whether  a  Dioceian  Synod  could  Ugcdly  he  convened  bj 
any  Bishop.  These  doubts  have  gradually  disappeared.  Bat,  undl 
recently,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  a  Provincial  Synod  codd 
not  legally  be  convened  by  a  Metropolitan,  xoithotU  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  or  Legislature. 

*'  The  successive  attempts  at  Legislation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
remove  the  disabilities  under  which  it  was  supposed  the  Church  lay,  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1852,  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1853, 
by  the  Solicitor-General  (Lord  Westbury)  in  1854,  professed  only  to  re- 
move the  prohibition  imposed,  as  was  believed,  upon  the  Church  against 
holding  any  kind  of  Ecclesiastical  Assembly,  Provincial  or  Diocesan.  Thej 
did  not  profess  to  confer  any  coercive  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  point  care- 
fully to  be  noted.  After  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  for  the  Bishop  of 
Adelaide,  the  belief  that  Diocesan  Synods  could  be  legally  convened  bc^ 
to  gain  ground ;  but  the  prohibition  against  holding  a  Provincial  Synod 
was  supposed  to  be  in  force. 

'*  These  doubts,  also,  have  at  length  been  set  at  rest  The  issue  of  the 
<rase,  Long  v.  Bishop  of  Capetown,  appears  to  open  a  way  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Church  Government  le^Uy,  on  a  Diocesan  and  Provincial 
basis.  The  Decision  in  this  case  indicates  a  mode  of  revising  the  '  Ooo- 
stitution,'  and  placing  the  Synods  of  the  Church  on  a  basis  which  thall 
claim  the  acquiescence,  and  eventually,  the  hearty  obedience  of  Chnrchmea, 
<u  such,  in  this  Colony. 

"  The  result  is,  so  far,  the  recorded  opinion  that  the  Colonial  Church  is 
free  to  act  in  and  by  Ecclesiastical  Assemblies.  It  appears  to  be  admitted 
that  the  *  Act  of  Submission '  does  not  extend  to  the  Colonial  (Siareh. 
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This  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  In  this  authoiitative  declara- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Colonial  Church,  we  see  a  way  to  the 
revision  of  our  system,  and  its  establishment  on  a  sounder  and  more 
satisfactory  basis. 

"  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  provincial  Synod  be  summoned  by 
the  Metropohtan.  The  present  elected  Members  of  the  General  Synod 
might  be  summoned  ds  representing  the  Dioceses  of  New  Zealand,  to 
attend  such  Provincial  Synod.  The  present  General  Synod,  being,  as  it 
were,  a  consiititent  body,  would  merge,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  served,  and 
the  arrangements  were  perfected,  in  a  legally  convened  Provincial  Synod, 
The  Provincial  Synod,  thus  duly  organized,  would  at  once  proceed  to 
regulate  its  own  Constitution,  and  legislate  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Church.  We  may  assume  that  most  of  the  existing  Legislation  of  the 
General  Synod,  with  necessary  alterations,  would  be  adopted,  and  with 
general  acceptance.  We  should  prefer  that  all  Legislation  should  take 
the  form  of  *  Canons.'  We  are,  also,  of  opinion,  that  7io  one  point  can 
properly  be  laid  down  as  ^inalterable.  The  Church  must,  at  all  times, 
speak  and  answer  for  herself  and  for  her  acts. 

"  The  excision  from  the  *  Constitution '  of  all  clauses  referring  to  Pro- 
perty, would  considerably  curtail  that  Document,  and  make  it  harmonize, 
in  all  necessary  matters,  with  the  views  laid  down  by  the  Synod  of  Christ- 
church,  and  set  out  jn  this  report. 

"  We  further  propose  to  substitute  for  the  existing  Preamble,  against 
which  strong  and  conscientious  objections  are  entertained,  a  Declaration  of 
Principles  and  Objects,  similar,  e,g.  to  those  of  Adelaide  and  the  Cana- 
dian Dioceses.  We  believe  it  to  be  of  importance  to  declare  that  the 
Church  in  New  Zealand,  being  a  part  of  the  Church  of  the  Empire,  holds 
the  same  &ith  and  discipline.'' 

The  Bishop  of  Christchurch  has  declared  that  "  if  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Genei-al  Synod,  no  alteration  in  the  deed  of  Constitution  be  adopted 
under  which  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  General  Synod  and  the 
Synod  of  Christchurch  can  be  satisfactorily  maintained,  he  will  join  with 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  Diocese,  and  with  their  representatives  in  the 
General  Synod,  in  an  application  to  that  body  to  be  relieved  from  the 
compact  under  which  the  Diocese  is  now  associated  with  it." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  HUKON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Sib, — As  the  Bishop  of  Huron  has  not  condescended  to  take  any 
notice  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  3d  inst.,  and  of  which 
a  copy  is  herewith  enclosed,  I  consider  it  due  to  myself  and  to  the  Church 
that  publicity  should  be  given  to  my  remonstrance  and  protest  against  the 
act  of  his  lordship  to  which  it  refers.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  request  the 
insertion  of  my  letter  in  your  pages. 

Wm.  S.  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway. 
Ayr,  May  20,  1866. 

*'  Ayr,  May  3,  1865. 
**  My  Lord, — I  have  learned  with  painfril  concern  that  on  Easter-day 
jour  lordship  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  serrices  in  a  place  of 
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worship  in  Glasgow,  the  minister  and  congregation  of  whidi  withhold 
themselves  from  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  from  Bubmis- 
sion  to  my  authority  as  Bishop  and  Ordinary  of  this  diocese. 

*'  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  ihe  EpisGopal 
Church  in  Scotland  is  in  full  communion  with  the  United  Chorch  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  with  all  the  colonial  branches  of  the  same ;  and 
that  this  intercommunion  is  not  only  founded  on  the  plainest  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  but  is  likewbe  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

*'  By  the  course  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  you  hare  not 
only  in  effect  ignored  the  existence  of  this  intercommunion,  and  dis- 
countenanced the  position  of  this  Church,  but  you  have,  given  sanction  and 
encouragement  to  certain  clergymen  (happily  few  in  number)  who  baring 
been  achnitted  into  holy  orders  in  England  or  Ireland,  have  come  bto 
Scotland  and,  under  the  designation  of  '  English  Episcopalians,'  denj  or 
repudiate  the  authority  of  the  local  diocesans,  although  these  diocesans 
are,  as  I  have  said,  in  communion  with  that  Church  in  which  the  clergy- 
men referred  to  received  their  ordination,  and  with  that  branch  of  it  ia 
which  your  lordship  received  your  consecration  to  the  Episcopal  office. 

"  The  position  assumed  by  these  clergymen  in  ministering  to  congrega- 
tions in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  Church,  and  independent  of  anj 
Episcopal  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very 
first  principles  of  Episcopacy ;  while  intrusion  on  the  part  of  any  Bishop 
into  the  diocese  of  another  in  communion  with  himself  is  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  apostolic  order  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  from 
the  beginning. 

"  After  much  consideration  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  order,  if  it  may 
be,  to  prevent  its  repetition,  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  so  manifest  and 
gross  an  irregularity  (to  use  no  stronger  term)  as  Uiat  of  a  Bishop  coming 
into  this'country  from  a  remote  colony,  and  holding  communion  and  fdhw- 
ship  in  things  sacred  with  clergymen  and  congregations  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  the  local  Episcopate  and  in  opposition  to  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  Church.     I  feel  myself  constrained,  both  ftr 
the  maintenance  of  my  own  ecclesiastical  position,  and  in  vindication  of 
the  step  taken  by  my  predecessor  in  similar  circumstances  in  his  day,  to 
protest,  as  he  did,  against  such  an  act,  and  accordingly  I  do  hereby  proUd 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  your  lordship's  conduct  in  this  matter 
as  an  intrusion  into  the  sphere  of  my  jurisdiction  as  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  duly  and  canonically  collated  to  my  diocese  by  the 
competent  ecclesiasticid  authority — viz.  that  of  the  College  of  Bishops 
in  Scotland. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  your  lordship  calmly  and 
dispassionately  to  consider  what  your  own  position  and  feelings  would  be 
if  a  similar  element  of  division  and  confusion  were  to  be  introduced  into 
your  own  diocese,  and  if  it  were  in  a  like  manner  to  be  sanctioned  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  Bishop  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  or  from  the  United  States  of  America.  I  apprehend  that 
the  course  which  you  have  taken  virtually  cuts  away  from  under  your 
feet  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  ground  on  which  you  could  consistendy 
resist  such  an  aggression  on  your  authority,  and  so  grievous  an  injury  to 
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that  portion  of  the  Christian  vineyard  which  it  is  your  privilege  to  govern, 
and  which  has  heen  committed  to  your  supervision  not  in  virtue  of  letters 
patent  from  the  Crown,  but,  as  in  my  own  case,  by  the  legitimate  action  of 
the  Church. 

*'  Having  thus  plainly,  but,  I  trust,  with  all  due  respect  and  courtesy, 
made  known  to  you  the  aspect  in  which  I  view  your  recent  incursion  into 
my  diocese — a  matter  which  I  could  not  have  passed  over  in  silence 
without  an  apparent  surrender  of  my  ecclesiastical  position  as  a  diocesan 
Sishop,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  faithful  servant  and  brother  in  Christ, 

"  Wm.  S.  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway. 

''  To  the  Eight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Htiron." 


A  EUSSIAN  PRIEST  ON  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CHURCH. 

The  following  letter  appeared  iu  the  Guardian  before  the  death  of  the 
Czarewitch,  whose  betrothal  to  the  Princes^  Dagmar  occasioned  it ;  but  the 
importance  of  its  statements  is  permanent : — 

"  Sir, — Many  of  our  brethren,  who  are  interested  in  the  movement 
towards  intercommunion  with  both  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Churches, 
upon  the  Nicene  basis  of  evangelical  truth  and  apostolical  order,  will  have 
read  with  regret  the  following  announcement  in  the  daily  papers : — *  A 
commission  of  churchmen  has  recently  been  named  by  the  Synod  of 
Moscow,  to  visit  Copenhagen,  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  Princess 
Dagmar  for  receiving  baptism  according  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
ritoaL' 

"  This,  if  true,  would  have  shown  the  hopelessness  of  our  approaching  the 
Greek  and  Scandinavian  sections  of  Christendom  at  the  same  time,  and 
would  convict  the  former  communion  (even  in  Russia)  of  grievous  incon- 
sbtency  as  to  the  article,  **  I  believe  in  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  Will  you,  therefore,  give  publicity  to  the  correction  with  which  a 
distinguished  Russian  ecclesiastic  has  kindly  favoured  me  ? — 

"  *  The  "  Synod  "  holds  its  sittings,  not  at  Moscow,  but  at  St.  Petersburg. 
There  is  no  room  or  occasion  for  any  "  Commission  of  Churchmen  "  to  visit 
Copenhagen.  The  holy  Synod,  most  likely,  is  engaged  now  in  choosing 
and  appointing  a  fit  person  for  giving  the  Princess  Dagmar  the  proper 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church. 
The  baptism  of  Protestants  is  recognised  as  valid  by  the  Russian  Church,  the 
Biore  so,  that  the  whole  of  Oriental  Christendom  has  allowed  that  sacrament 
to  be  administered,  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  laymen.  It  is  not  Baptism, 
{except  in  some  particular  case)  but  Holy  Chrism,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Eastern  Church  to  converts  from  other  denominations. 

*^  *  The  question  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  amongst  Protestants,  is  as 
yet  an  open  question,  at  least  in  respect  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Dr. 
Thiersch  {Ueher  Katholicismus  u.  Frotestantismus)  asserts  that  the 
Apostolic  Succession  is  best  of  all  (in  respect  of  those  of  the  Augustan 
Confession)  conserved  in  the  Scandinavian  Church  in  Finland.     I  cannot 
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tell  you  how  earnest] j  I  wish  that  all  these  questions  could  be  elucidated, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  our  Churchmen.  For  our  own  Church  I  hope 
and  praj  to  see  better  times ;  she  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  the 
whole  West,  and  for  too  many  centuries  seemed  altogether  forgotten.' 

"  In  illustration  of  the  above,  I  may  add,  that  the  Bishops  of  flnland 
trace  their  descent  from  Peter  Manson,  Bishop  of  Westeraes,  who  wai 
consecrated  at  Home  in  1524,  and,  on  returning  to  the  north,  consecrtted 
the  first  reformed  prelates ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  John  IIL  the  soGoessor 
of  Gustave  Wasa,  there  was  a  scheme  for  union  of  the  Northern  with  the 
Eastern  Church,  which  was  mainly  thwarted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  JeeuitB. 

''F.  &  Mat." 


INTERNAL  REFORMATION  IN  ITALY. 

At  an  evening  meeting,  held  at  79,  Pall  Mall,  on  May  17th,  the  subject 
of  "  Internal  Religious  Reform  in  Italy,"  was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  (J.) 
Long,  who  has  recently  visited  that  country.  Mr.  Long  laboured  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  in  the  missionary  field  in  India,  in  connexioii 
with  the  Cliurch  Mimonary  Society,  At  the  commencement  of  hit 
interesting  paper — which  he  has  kindly  placed  in  our  hands,  and  wfaidi 
we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  print  at  full — ^ho  remarked  on  the 
i<esemblance  which  may  be  traced  in  several  particulars  between  ths 
movements  for  the  purifying  of  native  religion  in  India  and  Italy. 

<*  Nor,"  he  added,  '<  should  I  here  omit  to  refer  to  another  important 
country,  the  great  and  rising  empire  of  Russia.  The  example  of  Roaaia 
is  calculated  to  be  of  great  use  to  Italian  reformers,  for  the  Russian  Churdi 
enjoys  what  they  wish  to  obtain — a  married  priesthood,  the  liturgy  in  a 
tongue  understood  by  the  people,  a  hierarchy  without  a  papal  despotism, 
and  above  all  an  open  Bible.  The  Church  of  Russia  has  lately  issued  aa 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  for  sixpence,  which  is  being  widely  dm* 
lated  there.  I  found  that  Russian  priests  on  the  Continent  took  a  livdy 
interest  in  the  Italian  Reform  movement,  the  Union  Chretienne  doing 
great  service  in  this  respect. 

"  The  object  of  a  Reformed  Catholic  Church  for  Italy,  on  a  bias 
essentially  similar  to  our  own  English  Church,  is  one  of  deep  interest,  not 
only  to  those  who  view  the  question  in  regard  to  the  movement  begun  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  the  effect  which  the  example  of  Italy  may  have  io  en- 
couraging a  corresponding  movement  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Mezieo, 
where  there  is  a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones. 

**Nor  should  Italian  self-reform  seem  unimportant  to  the  friends  of 
missions.  The  influence  of  Italy  in  the  East  is  considerable.  India  hai 
twelve  Italian  bishops,  a  host  of  Italian  missionaries  and  sisters  of  charitjr* 
There  are  at  present  2,000  missionaries  sent  out  from  Italy  ;  of  these  490 
are  Jesuits.  These  men,  imbued  with  Ultramontane  principles,  cross  our 
path  in  every  direction  in  India.  Were  the  spirit  of  reform  to  animate 
those  labourers,  what  important  auxiliaries  they  might  become ! 

''  This  movement  in  Italy'does  not  in  its  present  stage  embrace  doctrine. 
But  we  should  remember  that  reform  is  the  daughter  of  time,  and  as  the 
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Italian  proverb  has  it,  chi  va  piano,  va  «ano— slow,  but  sure.     Our  owii> 
^Reformation  took  a  long  period  in  preparatory  work. 

"  Look  at  the  glorious  Port-EojalistSy  headed  by  Pascal^  Amauld^  De 
Jjkcjy  what  lights  were  they  in  France  !  though  persecution  permitted  them 
to  reach  only  the|fir8t  stage,  that  of  disciplinary  reform.  Now  in  Italy,  we  are 
likely  to  have  reform  in  stages.  Such  has  it  been ;  Dante  was  a  reformer, 
but  of  the  Papacy,  Savanarola  in  morals,  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Sarpi  of 
discipline.  There  is  a  division  of  labour,  and  each  makes  a  breach  in  the 
works.  Passaglia  and  his  9,000  priests,  have  strengthened  the  attacks  otk 
the  temporal  power ;  others  have  assailed  the  dogma  of  the  Inmiaculate 
Conception,  while  the  recent  Encyclical  is  the  bete  naire  of  a  large  party. 
It  is  similar  to  what  is  going  on  in  India,  where  many  Hindoos,  wno  da 
not  advocate  Christianity,  are  yet  contributing  to  its  spread.  Is  it  nothing 
at  this  stage  that  Passaglia  publishes  the  Mediatore,  a  magazine  with  a 
circulation  of  1,500  or  2,000  copies,  which  is  exerting  great  influence  in 
favour  of  reform  ?  And  is  not  the  success  of  the  Esaminaiore  another 
important  step  ? 

'^  One  advantage  of  this  gradual  movement  is,  that  it  b  calculated  to  lead 
to  reform  but  not  to  revolution.  We  in  England  then,  who  value  the 
moderation  of  our  Church  and  Constitution,  should  sympathize  with  it. 
While  numbers  are  entering  the  ranks  of  infidelity,  others  by  individual 
secessions  are  weakening  the  hands  of  internal  reformers.  The  disciplined 
legions  of  Bome  are  not  to  be  encountered  by  skirmishers,  but  by  the  com- 
pact and  organized  array  of  the  reforming  party  fighting  in  the  ranks. 
Gavazzi  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionaries  when  he  asserts 
that  there  is  nothing  to  reform  in  the  Church  of  Home,  but  that  it  is 
an  abuse  from  beginning  to  end  and  must  be  annihilated. 

''  I  was  struck,  in  a  visit  I  paid  to  Naples,  with  the  ripeness  for  this- 
reform  without  revolution.  The  opening  of  the  English  church  here  is- 
producing  a  good  effect.  The  Neapolitans  see  the  model  for  a  National 
Church,  which  unites  apostolical  order  with  evangelical  doctrine.  I  called 
here  on  Cardinal  Andrea,  who  occupies  a  peculiar  position.  He  is  a 
Liberal,  and  sides  with  the  Government.  He  spoke  with  me  of  Bossuet, 
St.  Bernard,  and  other  men  who  were  in  favour  of  national  religious  inde- 
pendence, and  he  expressed  sympathy  for  them. 

"  One  of  my  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  Naples  is  that  of  a  visit 
which  I  paid  to  the  Dominican  convent.  When  I  had  threaded  my  way 
through  the  mazy  and  narrow  lanes  to  that  splendid  pile,  what  a  change 
I  found  in  it !  I  could  fearlessly  talk  on  reformation  in  the  halls  once 
devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  inquisition  !  I  there  met  priests  who  advo- 
cate reform  both  from  the  pulpit  and  by  the  press,  and  a  layman  who  in 
1840  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  on  this  account,  but  now 
can  declare  his  views  without  fear.  Father  Prota  most  cordially  received 
me.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  interest  taken  by  English  Churchmen 
in  the  Italian  Church  movement.  He  said  that  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Bishops  was  a  great  hindrance,  as  they  at  once  deprived  of  his  bread  any 
priest  who  avowed  liberal  principles,  and  the  government  was  not  bold  enough 
in  protecting  them.  He  showed  me  his  printing-press,  firom  which  issues 
the  Emancipatore  CcUholico  three  times  a  week.     This  journal  givea 
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besides  news,  articles  on  Italian  Church  hbtorj,  and  denouncee  the  Papacy 
most  bitterly ;  it  has  a  very  wide  circulation.  The  society  of  whidi  it  ii 
the  organ — founded  in  April  1862 — numbers  nearly  1,000  priests,  and 
states  the  following  objects  in  its  rules : — To  remove  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  and  clerical  despotism — to  have  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State 
— ^to  revive  the  privileges  of  the  Ancient  Italian  Church — to  improve  the 
education  of  the  young  clergy,  and  to  censure  abuses  in  the  Koman  com 
and  the  Italian  government. 

*'  I  visited  in  Naples  six  churches y  which  have  been  placed  under  the  ban 
of  cxcommimication  by  the  Pope;  but  the  thunderbolt  of  the  Vatican  has 
fallen  harmless.  These  churches  are  served  by  sixteen  priests,  who  perfenn 
all  the  services  precisely  as  ordinary  ecclesiastics,  the  governm^it  uphold- 
ing them.  After  service  in  one  of  these  churches  an  Italian  gentleman 
introduced  me  to  a  confraternity  meeting  held  in  the  sacristy.  The  con- 
fraternity is  composed  of  100  members,  men  and  women  ;  each  person  on 
admission  receives  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  I  heard  an  eloquent  addrcas 
from  the  president,  the  chief  preacher  of  tbe  church,  in  favour  of  reUgion 
reform  and  in  denunciation  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical.'' 

Mr.  Long  gave  also  an  important  account  of  what  he  saw  in  Messina, 
where  the  Kev.  J.  Vamier  is  still  staying.  More  than  one  of  the  nati?e 
clergy  here  has  laid  aside  the  national  ritual  for  a  translation  of  tbe 
English ;  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  to  them  that  ''  the  object  was  not  to 
proselytize  them  to  the  English  Church."  Moreover  various  priests  in 
Messina  are  married  ;  they  live  with  their  wives  with  the  consent  of  tbe 
people,  the  authorities  winking  at  it.  In  the  interior  of  Sicily,  also, 
a  quiet  movement  is  going  on.  Mr.  Long  thus  speaks  of  the  **  Plymonth 
Brethren"— 

'*  I  could  trace  the  mischief  done  by  these  men,  as  in  India,  so  in  Italy 
— levelling  everything,  building  up  nothing.  They  are  doing  mudi  at 
present  to  disgust  Italians  with  any  proposal  for  reform.  Thej  renounce 
Baptism  and  Ministry,  and  refuse  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  for  how,  saj 
they,  can  we  pray.  Forgive  us  our  sins,  when  all  our  sins,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  are  forgiven  already?  They  hold  the  maxim,  The  further  from 
Home,  the  nearer  to  truth. 

''  The  example  of  these  and  other  bodies  renders  it  very  desirable  tbat 
the  Italians  should  have  before  them  the  example  of  the  English  Church 
— reform  without  revolution.  Catholic  without  being  Eoman  Catholic.  It 
is  humiliating  to  state  that  the  members  of  the  English  Church  contribute 
less  than  1,000^.  per  annum  to  the  great  cause  of  Apostolic  restoration  in 
Italy,  whereas  the  Wesleyans  raise  5,000/.  yearly  for  their  missions  in 
Italy,  the  Scotch  Free  Kirk  the  same,  and  other  dissenting  bodies  toge- 
gether  about  the  same, — in  all  15,000/." 

Of  the  position  of  the  Episcopate  towards  the  Church  reform  movement, 
Mr.  Long  said  : — **  No  bishops  have  as  yet  expressed  themselves  boldly  in 
its  behalf;  but  as  such  unexpected  things  have  been  brought  about  in 
Italy  by  feeble  means,  we  have  no  reason  to  despair  that  among  her  250 
bishops  some  may  rise  up  when  the  hour  sounds.  Even  now  some  kept 
down  by  the  Papal  influence  may  be  biding  their  time." 

When  Mr.  Long  had  finished  his  paper  a  conversation  on  the  subject 
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was  carried  on  by  the  Kt.  Hod.  J.  Napier,  Archdeacon  Wordsworth^ 
J.  Puxlejy  Esq.,  Dr.  Gayer,  and  Canon  Hawkins. 

In  consequence  of  this  meeting  steps  have  since  been  taken  towards 
forming  a  fiind  ''  to  assist  those  Italians  who  have  'evinced  a  tendency 
towards  reforming  their  own  Church  after  the  manner  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  This  fund  is  to  be  called  The  Italian 
Church  Reformation  Fund. 

The  following  modes  of  assisting  the  reformation  are  to  be  adopted,  as 
already  approved  of: — 

I.  The  encouraging,  and,  where  necessary,  assisting  such  Italian 
journals,  as  may  be  willing  to  publish  articles  advocating  the  following  or 
other  kindred  topics : — (1 )  The  free  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  (2) 
public  worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  (3)  abolition  of  compulsory 
celibacy ;  (4)  communion  in  both  kinds ;  (5)  limitation  of  the  power  of 
tbe  Pope  to  that  of  Bishop  of  Rome. 

II.  The  more  wide  dissemination  of  native  Italian  works  tending  to 
promote  religious  reformation. 

III.  The  more  wide  circulation  of — (1)  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  Italian ; 
(2)  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Italian  ;  and  (3)  Publications  in 
Italian  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  and  Anglo-Continental  Societies, 

IV.  The  employment  of  Italian  agents,  and  paying  their  travelling 
expenses  where  necessary  to  consolidate  or  advance  their  work. 

V.  Assistance  in  the  temporary  hire  of  places  for  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  Word  of  God,  for  lectures  upon  religious  subjects,  and  pur- 
poses of  spiritual  edification. 

VI.  Any  other  like  means  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  required 
and  approved  of  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  for  manging  this  fund  has  already  among  its  names  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  Rev.  Lord  C.  Hervey,  Archd.  Wordsworth,  Archd. 
Bickersteth,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Napier,  Rev.  Dr.  Carson,  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  Rev. 
H.  Poole,  H.  L.  Puxley,  Esq.,  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
Xiloyd,  Rev.  Professor  Butcher,  Canon  Hawkins,  Rev.  W.  Bullock,  Sec. 
S.  P.  G.,  E.  Gayer,  Esq. 

We  understand  that  the  Committee  will  sanction  no  expenditure  of  the 
fund  which  has  not  firet  received  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 


Hebtetos  anO  NdHceft. 


The  Christians  of  St.  Tliomas  and  their  Liturgies,  dtc.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  B.  Howard,  late  Assistant-Chaplain  in  the  Diocese  of  Madras. 
J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.     1864.     Pp.  355.     10«. 

{Concluded  from  page  147.) 

Mr.  Howard's  account  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper  is  brief  but  clear. 
Its  proceedings  began  with  Menezes  imposing  on  the  terrified  delegates 
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of  the  native  Church  a  confession  of  faith  which  not  more  distinctly 
anathematized  I^estorius  and  accepted  the  decrees  of  Ephesos,  than  it 
asserted  the  claims  of  Eome  to  be  mother  and  mistress  of  Christendom 
and  of  the  Pope  to  be  Vicar  of  Christ  One  of  the  matters  in  which 
the  Synod  was  forced  to  act  was,  of  course,  the  revision  of  the  litoigj 
and  other  rituals.  They  were  corrected  after  the  type  of  an  ignorant 
Latinism.  Among  the  features  which  we  are  told  Menezes  effaced 
from  them  was  the  peculiar  mode  of  Confirmation; — in  India,  as 
among  all  the  I^estorians,  the  chrism  was  not  only  ministered  by  the 
priesty  but  it  was  also  even  consecrated  by  him. 

The  Synod  having  been  compelled  to  renounce  communion  with  the 
Catholics  of  Babylon,  the  next  step  of  the  Portuguese  was  to  remove 
the  Malabar  see  from  Angamal^  to  Cranganor  on  the  sea-ooast,  to  strq> 
it  of  its  immemorial  title  of  Metropolitan,  and  to  subject  it  to  the 
Latin  Archbishopric  of  Goa.  The  first  four  Bishops  appointed  to 
Cranganor  were  either  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.  But  the  people  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  cast  off  the  detested  yoke.  In  1653,  a 
number  of  their  leading  men  assembled  in  a  country  church,  renounced 
obedience  to  the  prelate  at  Cranganor,  and  secretly  applied  for  a 
Bishop  from  Chaldasa.  AhataUa,  the  person  sent  them,  reached 
St  Thomas's  shrine  at  Mailapoor  in  disguise,  but  was  there  arrested 
and  shipped  off  in  fetters  to  Cochin — not,  however,  before  he  had  had 
some  conmiimication  with  his  flock,  and  sanctioned  the  appointment 
over  them  of  an  Archdeacon,  named  Thomas.  On  the  ship  which 
carried  him  arriving  at  Cochin,  a  large  body  of  armed  Christians 
appeared,  demanding  their  Metropolitan;  but  the  Cochinese  re-embarked 
him  at  dead  of  night,  and  he  was  either  drowned  at  sea  or  brought  to 
Goa  and  burnt  alive  there  by  the  Inquisition. 

^Notwithstanding  the  fieite  of  Ahatalla,  the  efforts  of  the  Boman  party 
to  reduce  those  struggling  for  independence  continued  to  be  for  some 
time  without  any  success,  until  a  dissension  broke  out  between  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  native  community,  when  two  of  them  tendered 
submission.  A  considerable  portion  still  bravely  resisted  under  Arch- 
deacon Thomas,  and  their  exertions  for  the  restoration  of  a  native 
episcopate  were  at  length  rewarded.  In  1665  a  Bishop  visited  them 
from  Jerusalem,  and  consecrated  Thomas  to  be  their  Metropolitan. 
Mr.  Howard  remarks  : — 

"  The  arrival  of  Gregorius  introduces  us  to  a  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  Malabar  not  more  remarkable  for  the  restoration  of  the 
episcopate  to  the  remnant  of  the  native  Church  than  for  its  adoption  of 
the  Jacobite  litiu'gies  and  ritual  in  place  of  those  of  the  Nestorians,  which 
had  been  in  use  previously  to  the  Synod  of  Diamper.     This  transitioD 
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meets  with  but  little  notice  in  the  history  of  the  penod,  beyond  the  bare 
mention  of  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Gregorius. 
...  It  appears  to  have  been  admitted  with  little  or  no  opposition  by  a 
people  among  whom  the  profession  of  Jacobitism  or  Nestoriauism  was  but 
a  secondary  consideration ;  their  main  desire  being  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  Church  from  the  foreign  and  overbearing  dominion  of 
Borne.  Thus  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  boon  they  longed  for  at 
the  hands  of  either  the  Nestorian  or  the  Jacobite  Patriarch,  and  the 
opportunity  which  now  presented  itself  appears  to  have  decided  their 
choice.  Yet  the  very  readiness  with  which  they  were  willing  to  pass  fi'om 
pole  to  pole  as  it  were  of  the  theological  compass  is  itself  remarkable,  and 
affords  matter  for  grave  reflection.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  the 
distinctive  tenets  of  the  Nestorians  had  ever  taken  any  very  strong  hold 
in  the  Church  of  Malabar ;  and  the  present  remarkable  instance  shows 
bow  feebly  they  maintained  their  hold  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  a 
people  who  were  resolved  to  be  free." — (P.  50.) 

The  history  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas — henceforth  called  the 
Syrians — consists,  after  the  time  of  Gregorius,  of  little  more  than  a 
record  of  the  strivings  of  rival  competitors  for  the  metropolitan  chair, 
"  which  from  time  to  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
must  have  exercised  a  most  baneful  influence  on  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  its  jnembers."  Passing  over  these  miserable  quarrels  we  come  down 
to  the  commencement  of  intercourse  between  the  native  Church  in 
India  and  our  own  in  modem  days. 

The  amiable  Buchanan,  in  1806,  had  some  conversation  with  the 
native  clergy  on  the  establishment  of  intercommunion,  which  he  con- 
ceived would  tend  much  to  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  India. 
They  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  union,  on 
account  of  their  uncertainty  as  to  the  validity  of  English  orders,  but 
their  Bishop  said  that  if  satisfied  upon  that  point,  he  would  sacrifice 
much  for  such  a  union ;  "  only  let  me  not  be  called  upon  to  com- 
promise anything  of  the  dignity  and  purity  of  our  Church."  He 
confessed,  however,  "  that  some  customs  had  been  introduced  during 
their  decline  in  the  latter  centuries,  which  had  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  might  be  removed  without 
inconvenience." 

Dr.  Buchanan's  favourable  representations  of  the  Syro-Indian  Church 
induced  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  set  on  foot  a  mission  in 
Travancore,  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  general  restoration  of  the  Church  in  accordance 
with  the  purity  of  evangelical  truth.  Dissensions  about  the  possession 
of  the  primacy  again  sprung  up  and  hindered  the  carrying  out  of  these 
designs,  but  at  length  the  college  of  Cottayam  was  founded,  a  staff  of 
teachers  was  appointed  by  the  Society,  an  endowment  given  by  the 
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Kanee  of  Travancore,  and  the  Metropolitan  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  college  as  its  head.  An  instance  of  the  excellent  disposition  of 
the  native  Church  towards  our  own  at  this  time  is  given  by  Mr.  Howard 
in  his  account  of  a  renewed  outbreak  of  the  old  troubles  about  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  Metropolitanate  :  a  Bishop  and  Archdeacou, 
sent  from  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  to  settle  the  question,  attended  the 
English  service  when  at  Bombay,  unasked,  and  received  the  Sacrament 
at  Bishop  Heber^s  hands.  Unfortunately,  these  ecclesiastics,  instead 
of  putting  the  question  at  rest,  made  matters  worse  by  their  intem- 
perate conduct  The  position  of  the  English  missionaries  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  turmoil  and  confusion  was  a  difficult  one,  and  Bishop  Hebei; 
to  whose  arbitration  the  native  Church  had  resolved  to  submit  tlie 
matters  in  dispute,  died  at  Trichinopoly,  on  his  way  southwards,  wiUi 
this  very  object  in  view.  That  Bishop^s  letters  to  the  contending 
parties  are  perfect  patterns  of  what  such  a  correspondence  ought 
to  be. 

When  the  college  at  Cottayam  was  first  established,  nothing  couM 
have  been  more  hopeful  than  the  prospect  of  good  arising  from  the 
happy  confidence  shown  by  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  towards  Uieir 
foreign  brethren.  One  of  the  missionaiies  at  the  college  was  allowed 
to  preach  to  the  congregations  in  their  churches,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Eucharistic  celebration.  But  the  agents  sent  out  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  pious  and  hard-working  as  they  were,  had  a  bias  by 
no  means  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  such  friendly  relations. 
While  they  entertained  the  strongest  disHke  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Syrian  "  Corbano,"  they  themselves  were  content  with  holding  Holy 
Communion  at  longer  than  even  monthly  intervals.  (We  are  sorry  to 
say  the  case  is,  to  this  day,  no  better  in  other  Indian  Missions  of  oni 
Church  Mr.  Howard  names  one,  "an  S.P.G.  Mission  in  a  large  town, 
where  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  once  in  three  months!") 
What  is  more  significant,  these  AngHcan  clergymen  translated  and 
taught  in  the  College  the  Westmhuter  Assembly  9  Catechism  I  Very 
soon,  therefore,  the  natives  began  to  complain  that  "  what  the  mission- 
aries said  about  the  Bible  was  good,  but  that  they  wished  to  overtam 
their  Ritual  altogether ;  that  this  was  highly  improper,  and  therefore 
the  people  ought  not  to  listen."  Our  author  sketches  the  gradual  out- 
break of  dissension  with  great  temperance  of  language  ;  but  it  is  hard 
for  any  loyal  English  churchman  to  avoid  indulging  in  some  honest 
indignation  at  the  ultra-Protestant  wrong-headedness,  which  at  last 
ruined  everything. 

In  1835,  Bishop  Wilson  paid  a  visit  to  Cottayam,  and  sought  to 
arrest  the  dividing  movement.     His  conduct  was  conceived  in  excellent 
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temper,  and  the  charge  he  subsequently  delivered  at  Bombay  shows  how 
tenderly  he  was  disposed  to  regard  the  ancient  Church-  "What 
charity,"  he  remarks,  "  what  charity  and  tender  sympathy  we  should 
cultivate  towards  these  and  similar  relics  of  Apostolical  Churches. 
How  readily  should  we  acknowledge  what  is  good  in  them  ;  without 
requiring  of  them  conformity  to  our  Protestant  models  of  Liturgic 
worship,  or  our  Western  notions."  But  the  missionaries  were  far 
from  acting  in  accordance  with  this  advice ;  what  Abp.  Menczes  had 
attempted  in  one  direction,  they  sought  to  accomplish  in  another,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  native  Church  authorities.  Horrible  altercations 
ensued,  ending  in  a  complete  alienation.  But  the  missionaries,  though 
foiled  in  their  original  object,  had  no  thought  of  retiring  from  the 
field,  or  of  confining  their  labours  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
they  set  up  "  altar  against  altar,"  building  "  churches  in  close  proximity 
to  those  of  the  Syrians,"  and  "  persisted 'in  a  system  of  proselytizing, 
undeterred  by  the  sentences  of  excommunication  which  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  Metropolitan  against  all  who  joined  them."  Such 
alas  !  is  the  work  of  strife  which  to  this  day  is  being  carried  on  by 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  in  Travancore.  Yet  those  engaged  in  it 
still  allow  respecting  the  communion  they  are  harassing  to  the  death, 
"  Her  errors  are  grievous,  but  she  is  not  an  apostate  Church,  and  we 
doubt  not  but  that  she  has  in  her  *  a  seed  which  shall  be  counted 
unto  the  Lord  for  a  generation.*  " 

In  what  a  thoroughly  good  tone  Mr.  Howard  writes,  our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves  : — 

"  Hitherto  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  much  practical  result,  so  far  as  the  Syrians  are  concerned. 
*  For  many  years,*  says  the  present  Bishop  of  Madras,  *  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  revive  those  bright  anticipations  of  reformation  which  Bishop 
Wilson  and  many  others  for  a  time  entertained.* 

"It  has  been  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  under  a  sense  of  grave 
responsibility,  that  I  have  felt  constrained  to  enter  upon  thb  very  painM 
subject ;  and  in  so  doing  I  am  conscious  of  no  other  motive  than  a  most 
earnest  hope  that  some  further  effort  may  yet  be  made,  without  break- 
ing UNITY,  to  promote  the  restoration  of  this  venerable  but  fallen  Church. 

"  There  is  doubtless  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  this  part  of  the  vine- 
yard. One  may  hope,  indeed,  that  in  many  cases  the  missionaries  may 
have  misapprehended  what  they  saw  and  heard,  either  through  prejudice 
or  deficient  information ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  their  Keports  with- 
out being  convinced  that  there  is  a  sad  amount  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition among  the  people ;  and  a  perusal  of  these  Liturgies  will  show  a 
state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  faithful  departed,  and  especially  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  we  cannot  regard  without  the  deepest  anxiety. 
While  fully  admitting  the  sweet  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
and  all  that  it  implies,  and  remembering  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
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early  Church  to  mention  the  faithful  dead  in  their  LitmgieSi  we  can 
hardly  help  feeling  that  some  passages  which  are  found  in  these  OfiBces 
not  only  go  beyond  the  warranty  of  Holy  Scripture  and  early  praetioe,  bot 
are  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  God  and  the  o£Sce  of  our  ascended 
Saviour." 


Letters  on  the  Scandinavian  Churches^  their  Doctrintj  Worship^  and 
Polity,  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Pratt,  LL.D.  Author  of  "  The  Old  Paths," 
&c.  Incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Cruden.      (blasters,  1865,  pp.  170.) 

Tliosc  who  have  read  "  The  Old  Paths  "  wiU  know  that  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us  is  a  Scottish  Churchman,  representing  the  school 
of  the  Non-Jurors  which  includes  the  honoured  names  of  Bishops 
Jolly  and  Low.  The  present  volume  is  the  fruit  of  consideiable 
iiesearch,  and,  notwithstanding  its  over-exacting  criticism  of  some 
details,  it  will  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  Unity  by  enlightening 
its  readers  on  the  state  of  the  Scandinavian  Church.  Indeed,  its 
appearance  is  in  itself  one  of  several  proofs  that  attention  has  been  it 
length  seriously  aroused  to  a  too-long  neglected  topic. 

The  author  has  done  right  in  printing  the  communications  he 
received  on  the  subject  of  the  Swedish  Succession  from  Mr.  6.  R 
Gordon,  who  for  many  years  was  attached  to  our  Legation  at  Stodt- 
holm,  but  that  gentleman's  historic  scepticism  seems  nnreasonahle. 
The  argument  against  him,  drawn  from  Baronius  (on  page  57)  is  in 
itself  convincing ;  but  those  who  Arish  to  examine  the  matter  foUj 
will  do  well  to  compare  Mr.  Pratt's  book  with  the  vindication  admitted 
into  our  own  pages  in  1861.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Pratt's  acoomit 
closes  with  the  admission  "  that  it  may  be  the  shadow  of  a  donbt  as  to 
Swedish  Succession."     This  is  a  great  concession  to  the  claim. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  of  opinion  (page  70)  that  some  further  definition  of 
the  Eeal  Presence  by  the  Scandinavians  might  be  useful  to  predode 
error ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  neither  Consubetantiation  nor 
Transubstantiation  has  been  held  by  our  divines  to  be  an  error  of  a 
kind  for  which  communion  is  to  be  broken  with  other  Churches ;  and 
that  the  Augustan  Confession  has  been  for  ever  freed  from  charges  on 
this  head  by  Dr.  Pusey,  among  others,  in  his  work  ^'  On  the  Seal 
Presence  "  against  Dean  Goode. 

Mr.  Pratt  speaks  at  some  length  of  "  Defects  in  Consecration  of  the 
Eucharist "  in  the  Scandinavian  Eitual :  he  means  the  Want  of  Invo- 
cation as  in  the  Scottish  and  Oriental  Liturgies.  He  complains  of 
**  the  mere  recitation  by  the  priest  of  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  Insti- 
tution."   But  do  not  both  Soman  and  EngUsh  Churchmen  agree  that 
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the  recital  of  the  Words  of  Institution  is  sufficient  for  a  valid  conse* 
cration?  The  author,  in  thus  chiding  his  Northern  brethren,  has 
involved  England  and  Ireland,  to  add  no  more,  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion. We  remark  that  Mr.  Pratt  says  not  one  word  of  the  Liturgy  of 
King  John,  which  did  contain  an  Invocation ;  nor  that  it  is  usual 
in  Scandinavia  to  this  day  to  unite  with  the  Words  of  Institution 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  consecrating  the  Eucharist. 

On  another  point  Mr.  Pratt  says  that,  if  it  coidd  be  plainly  shown 
that  the  Church  in  the  North  recognises  the  truth,  that  they  who  have 
believed  in  God  should  be  diligent  to  maintain  good  works,  "the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  embodied  in  the 
Augustan  Confession,  might  probably  be  held  to  be  so  modified,  so 
impregnated  with  purely  Catholic  and  Scriptural  meaning,  as  to  be  no 
longer  an  insuperable  barrier  to  intercommunion  between  that  Church 
and  any  orthodox  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.''  But  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Baptismal  and  other  offices  of  the  Northern  Church, 
her  Collects — ^many  of  them,  like  ours,  translations  firom  Primitive 
Sacramentaries — and  her  Catechism,  form  the  plainest  protest  against 
Antinomian  abuses.  If  Mr.  Pratt  is  not  convinced  by  the  defence  of 
the  Augustan  doctrine  by  Bishop  Bull  in  the  "  Harmonia  Apostolica," 
he  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  satisfied  by  applying  to  the  Northern 
Church  the  line  of  argument  by  which  Alexander  Knox  conciliated  his 
views  with  our  own  Church.  But  the  questions  of  detail  which  we 
are  tempted  to  criticise  in  this  volume  would  easily  fill  another  of  equal 
extent,  and  it  might  seem  odd  to  do  so  when  what  we  are  chiefly  aim- 
ing at  is  to  recommend  the  volume  as  a  real  contribution  to  ecclesiastical 
knowledge.  We  hope  that,  when  it  reaches  a  second  edition,  its  author 
will  acknowledge  an  historical  fact  and  a  theological  axiom,  to  which 
he  has  scarcely  done  justice,  viz.  that  the  Scandinavian  Church,  in 
Sweden  at  least,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  in  communion  with  ourselves, 
and  that  in  discussing  the  descent  or  doctrine  of  a  Church  presump- 
tively such,  the  onits  probandi  is  with  the  objector.  Still,  even  as  it 
stands  at  present.  Catholic-minded  men,  in  both  the  Anglican  and 
Northern  communions,  may  peruse  Mr.  Pratt's  book  with  advantage, 
and  its  publication  will  promote  the  cause  of  Orthodox  Unity. 


The  A  merican  Church  Quarterly  Review  and  Ecclesiastical  Register : 
Conducted  by  N.  S.  Richardson,  D.D.  (Rivingtons).  The  April  num- 
ber of  the  above  excellent  Review  opens  with  a  rather  severe  criticism 
of  Dr.  Newman's  career  and  "Apologia."  In  Art  II.  on  "Church 
Work  in  Large  Cities,**  we  observe  some  remarks  on  the  mischief 
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arising  from  un-Churchly  Sunday-scliools.  Art  IV.,  **  New  England 
Forefathers'  Day  in  New  York,"  is  a  crushing  exposore  of  the  pretences 
about  Puritan  zeal  for  religious  toleration.  Art.  III.,  however,  is,  to 
our  mind,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  number.  It  gives  thirtj 
pages  of  hard,  telling  facts,  in  refutation  of  the  attacks  on  the  EngUsh 
Church  Mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  made  by  the  American 
Presbyterian,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  in  doing  so,  makes  some  cnrioos 
revelations  concerning  the  working  of  the  Board  of  Missions  with 
which  that  gentleman  is  connected. 

All  the  supporters  of  Bishop  Staley's  noble  enterprise  should  procure 
the  Review  for  the  sake  of  this  Article.  We  will  cull  out  of  it  one  or 
two  "  flowers  " — not  of  rhetoric,  but  stem  fects. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  esta- 
blished in  1820,  has  cost  over  a  million  of  dollars.  Its  friends  have 
habitually  described  its  success  in  the  most  glowing  language.  Yet 
even  &om  the  report  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  just  visited  the  comi- 
try,  there  is  to  be  drawn  a  very  different  conclusion. 

Its  working  has  caused,  indeed,  progress,  of  a  certain  kind,  among  the 
Hawaiians,  as  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation,  but  the  national  sins  of 
licentiousness  have  not  been  overcome.  Dr.  Anderson  contends  that 
'*  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  form  a  strong  public  sentiment^  and 
create  a  sensitive  conscience  in  respect  to  it,  even  in  the  Church  /  " 

"  In  one  of  the  Missionary  districts.  Dr.  Anderson  tells  us,  that  one  of 
the  Missionaries  admitted  to  the  Church  5,000  in  one  year,  and  as  manj 
as  1,700  in  one  day.  In  another  district  in  Hawaii,  Waimea,  another 
Missionary,  Mr.  Lyons,  '  in  the  first  year  of  the  great  awakening  (ldd8X 
admitted  2,600  persons  to  the  Church,  and  nearly  as  many  more  in  the 
following  year.'  The  whole  number  admitted  was  7,267.  Dr.  Anderson 
tells  us  that  of  these  3,760  have  died ;  and  '  1,752  are  now  in  regular 
Church  standing.'  Yet  the  Doctor  does  not  tell  us  what  has  become  of 
the  larger  number,  1,755,  still  unaccounted  for,  who  have  not  died,  and 
who  are  not '  in  regular  Church  standing ;'  but  he  does  tell  us  that,  in 
respect  to  the  sin  of  licentiousness, '  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  create  a 
sensitive  conscience  in  respect  to  it,  even  in  the  Church,'^  Is  this  what  \h» 
Doctor  calls  '  Missionary  success '  ?  The  Jesuits,4n  their  Missions  in  India, 
baptized  the  natives  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  called 
them  Christians,  or /as  Dr.  Anderson  would  say,  'virtually  Christianized.* 
Will  he  tell  us  wherein  his  power  of  conversion  differs  from  theirs,  so  &r 
as  the  power  of  Christianity  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  mere  form? 
The  American  Missionaries  use  one  form,  the  Jesuits  another.'' 

But  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  the  Dissenting  Mission  has 
been  a  failure,  consists  in  the  continuing  depopulation. 

<<  The  rapid  decline  began  before  the  Mission  was  established ;  and  for 
this  it  is^  of  course^  not  to  be  held  responsible ;  but  the  permanoit 
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of  tbat  decline  were  and  are  such  as  the  Mission,  during  the  forty-four  years 
of  its  history,  ought  to  have  reached  and  held  in  check.  ...  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Mission  families  have  proved  fruitful  and  flourishing.  .  .  . 
However,  at  the  past  ratio  of  decrease,  the  Hawaiian  nation,  as  such,  will 
soon  cease  to  exist.  When  Captain  Cook  discovered  the  Islands,  in 
1779,  the  population  was  estimated  at  400,000.  .  .  .  Three  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Missionaries,  or  in  1823,  the  number  of  the  natives  wa« 
about  142,000.  Nine  years  later,  there  was  found  to  be  a  loss  of  11,735 ; 
four  years  later,  the  loss  was  21 ,736 ;  fourteen  years  later,  the  loss  was 
24,414  ;  three  years  later,  the  loss  was  11,027;  and  seven  years  later, 
or  in  1860,  there  was  a  further  loss  of  3,338,  or  a  native  population,  in 
all,  of  only  67,084  persons.  And  yet,  during  all  this  time,  the  Congre- 
gational Mission  was  in  what  Dr.  Anderson  calls  successful  operation  1 " 

The  Article  quotes  the  following  from  a  statement  by  one  of  tho 
clei^  of  our  Church  in  Hawaii : — 

"  The  bitterness  we  experience  from  the  (American)  Missionaries  would 
not  be  believed.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  argument.  Pei-sonal 
slander,  especially  of  the  King,  is  the  commonest  possible  thing  in  their 
pulpits.  These  low,  uneducated  persons,  formerly  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  <fec.  do  not  understand  what  gentlemanly  feeling  is.  To 
make  their  Mission  self-supporting,  is  the  grand  aim  of  their  ministry. 
The  sick,  the  dying,  are  never  looked  after  by  them,  or  rarely ;  not  one 
person,  who  dies,  in  ten,  receives  Christian  burial ;  children  are  left 
unbaptized ;  praying  to  death  and  sensual  vice  are  connived  at  in  their 
deacons  and  best  members  with  a  shrug,  while  the  dollars  are  taken  in 
pay  for  the  molasses  and  poi,  given  as  the  Sacrament.  The  Sabbath  is 
the  one  grand  test  of  piety.  .  .  .  Female  virtue,  after  forty-three  years  of 
Christianity,  is  ordinarily  unknown  in  girls  in  their  teens.  .  .  .  The  people 
are  heathens  really,  in  belief  and  practice ;  professing  Christianity,  because 
it  is  respectable." 
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8UMKABT. 

Among  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Diocesan  Synod  of  Capetown 
was  a  resolution  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  foimal  act  of  admission  of 
persons  into  the  rank  of  catechumens  or  candidates  for  baptism,  and 
a  request  to  the  Bishop  to  prepare  and  authorize  a  form  of  service  for 
such  purpose.  Could  the  exorcism  ceremony,  either  of  the  English  un- 
reformed  use,  or  of  the  Lutherans,  be  made  available  ? 

The  death  of  the  venerable  and  Rt.  Rev.  Br.  W.  H.  De  Lancey  has 
pccasioned  the  promotion  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  from  the  oflSce  of 
AflBistant  Bishop  to  that  of  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 

NO.  CCXVI.  T 
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When  the  collapse  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  known  at  New 
York,  a  Thanksgiving  Service  was  held  in  Trinity  Church.  The  Church 
Journal  says : — "  Yesterday  afternoon,  at  1  o'clock,  without  intermptiBg 
or  suspending  a  single  one  of  the  appointed  services  of  Holy  Week,  the 
request  of  a  committee  of  the  leading  citisens  that  a  Te  Deum  might  be 
sung,  was  complied  with.  After  a  couple  of  opening  sentences, — *■  The 
Lord  is  in  His  holy  Temple,'  and  *  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God, 
our  fathers  have  told  us,' — the  Canticle  of  Thanksgiving  after  Victorf 
was  sung.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Haight  then  read  the  Lesson,  which 
was  of  his  own  selection : — the  Beatitudes  and  a  few  following  verses 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  ARer  versicles  and  praycrB,  in- 
toned by  Dr.  F.  Vinton  (among  which  were  the  Prayers  for  the  Pre- 
sident, and  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  Thanksgiving  for  Victory),  the  Te 
Deum  was  sung  (Boyce  in  A)  with  great  spirit.  Dr.  Vinton  then 
made  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  burden  of  which  was  the  approach  of 
peace,  and  the  great  duty,  now  incumbent  upon  all,  to  forgive,  to  soothe, 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  to  cool  the  fever  of  passion,  and  to  restore  the 
fraternal  feeling  that  ought  to  prevail  between  those  who — whatever  may 
have  been  the  errors  of  the  past — are  still  brethren.  He  called  on  the 
whole  congregation  to  unite  in  singing  *  Glory  he  to  God  on  high :  and 
on  earth,  peace,  good  will  towards  men.  The  Gloria  in  ExceUis  was  ac- 
cordingly sung,  by  all,  to  its  own  familiar  music,  with  a  heart  and  volume 
such  as  have  never  been  surpassed  in  this  country.  The  rector.  Dr.  Dii^ 
then  intoned  the  Blessing  of  Peace  ;  and  the  perfect  sQence  tliat  hushed 
the  vast  crowd  after  the  full-toned  Amen,  was  first  broken  by  the  notes 
of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  the  great  organ  over  the  entrance.  Oh 
for  the  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  join  in  singing  Te  Deum  for  the  full 
realization  and  completion  of  that  peace,  which  seems  now  to  be  so  near, 
— and  so  dear !  " 

Similar  celebrations  were  universally  held.  The  subsequent  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  also  was  fittingly  referred  to  in  special  services. 
With  regard  to  that  event,  there  will  also  be  special  services  on  the  l»t 
June,  the  day  appointed  for  **  National  Humiliation  and  Prayer." 

In  Mexico,  as  our  readers  know,  Juarez,  the  leader  of  the  republican 
party,  has  always  favoured  religious  toleration,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
has  accepted  it  as  a  necessity,  in  spite  of  the  concordat  with  Rome.  The 
first  missionary  from  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Kev.  Dr, 
Nicholson,  who  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  last  year,  reports  that  the  distributioii 
of  the  Bible  in  Spanish  has  done  good.  He  has  held  service  in  Spanish  in 
a  native  gentleman's  house,  baptizing  three  children  and  administoiog 
Holy  Communion.  Over  one  hundred  Roman  Catholic  Curates  in  Mexico 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  reforming  party,  which  agrees  on  three  main 
points,  viz.  independence  of  Rome,  the  right  of  the  Clergy  to  marry,  and 

the  duty  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  among  the  laity. 

• 

Nova  Scotia. — Archdeacon  Willis,  D.D.  Rector  of  St  Pkul'a, 
Halifax,  died  on  April  21st,  after  an  illness  of  about  four  nKmths,  ia  his 
eightieth  year.  This  venerable  clergyman,  a  native  of  Durham,  Eaglaiid, 
has  been  favourably  known  in  this  community  for  more  than  half  a  emiarj^ 
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hafing  oome  to  this  country  as  Chaplain  in  the  Koyal  Navy  about  the  year 
1 815.  After  leaving  the  senrice,  he  was  for  some  time  Rector  of  St.  John's, 
N.B.  and  Ecclesiastical  Commissary  of  New  Brunswick.  In  1825,  on 
tbe  appointment  of  the  late  Bishop  Inglis  to  this  diocese,  he  succeeded  him 
as  Bector  of  St  Paul's,  and  became  also  Archdeacon  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
offices  he  held  until  his  death.  His  memory  will  be  affectionately  cherished. 
He  was  the  oldest  Episcopal  Clergyman  in  the  B.  N.  A.  Provinces,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Bishop  Strachan  of  Toronto,  who  is  three 
or  four  years  his  senior. — Halifax  Citizen^ 


Thb  Weslkyan  Missionary  Society  announces  its  receipts  for  last  year 
at  141,400/.  including  10,000/.,  a  benefaction  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Dod- 
well,  rector  of  Welby,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  the  expenditure  wus 
145,788/.,  including  nearly  4,000/.  interest  of  money  borrowed  to 
carry  on  the  service  of  the  year.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  11,000/. 
has  been  expended  ;  on  Ceylon,  5,000/. ;  on  India,  16.000/.  ;  on  China, 
4,000/. ;  on  West  Africa,  7,000/.  ;  on  South  Africa,  19,000/. ;  on  the 
West  Indies,  17,000/. ;  on  British  Anjerica,  18,000/. ,  in  the  South 
Seas,  20,000/. ;  on  Training  Colleges,  5,000/. ;  on  widows  and  disabled 
ministers,  and  childrens'  education^  7,000/.  ;  on  mission  premises  in 
Paris,  1,000/.  The  missionaries  amount  to  958:  full  church  mem- 
bers, on  the  foreign  missions,  141,735 ;  scholars,  154,584. 

The  London  Missionary  Society's  report  gives  the  number  of  its 
agents  at  179.  It  has  46  accepted  candidates  for  missionary  service. 
The  total  income  of  the  Society  has  been  91,048/.  and  the  expenditure 
99,156/. 


Finland. — WTien  Finland  was  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia,  it  was 
stipulated  that  she  should  retain  her  ancient  religion,  and  the  Scandinavian 
communion  to  continue  in  possession  of  all  its  privileges  as  the  Established 
Church.  Planted  here  by  Eric  the  Holy,  King  of  Sweden,  and  Henry, 
Bishop  of  Upsal,  sumamed  from  his  nationality  the  Englishman,  it  to 
this  day  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  The  country,  which 
before  the  Bussian  conquest  formed  part  of  the  Province  of  Upsal,  is  now 
divided  into  the  three  dioceses  of  Abo,  Borga,  and  Kuopio,  the  head  of 
the  first  being  made  an  Archbishop.  The  old  Swedish  Church-law  of 
1686  has  remained  in  force,  together  with  the  standards  and  formularies 
as  then  received.  Becently,  however,  some  changes  in  these  respects, 
have  been  mooted.  Last  year,  a  draught  for  a  new  Church  Constitution 
and  a  new  code  of  Church  laws  was  drawn  up  by  a  commission,  composed 
of  the  three  Bishops  and  five  other  membere ;  and  in  September  it  was 
considered  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  at  Abo.  The  commission 
recommended  some  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  subscription,  but  this  was 
rejected  in  Convocation  by   seventy-one  votes  out  of  109.      No  im- 
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portant  modifications,  however,  Were  adopted  in  the  toatters  of  Chmdi 
discipline. 

It  was  agreed  to  permit  occasional  senrices  to  be  performed,  at  the 
request  of  the  parties  concerned,  hy  other  than  the  parish  priest.  A 
provision  was  made  that  the  father  of  a  family  shall  ordinarily  oondoet 
family  worship  in  each  house,  and  that  the  priest  shall  urgently  impren 
this  duty  upon  his  congregation.  Private  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of 
worship,  where  the  number  is  too  large  to  come  under  the  head  of  &mi]j 
worship,  are  also  to  be  permitted  under  certain  limitations.  They  must 
not  be  at  the  same  time  as  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  unless  by  the 
permission  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  And  if  any  person  thereat 
utters  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  leading  to  the 
contempt  of  public  worship  or  to  other  disorders,  the  **  parish  board " 
shall  silence  him  for  the  future.  The  same  board  is  to  admonish  those 
who  hold  their  meeting  at  a  forbidden  hour,  and  on  neglect  of  this  admo- 
nition, is  to  lay  an  information  against  the  offender  before  the  temporal 
court.  The  same  course  is  to  be  taken  in  the  last  resort  against  offenders 
in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  but  these,  should  their  neglect  of  the  admo- 
nition of  the  board  of  aldermen  make  it  necessary,  are  to  be  summoned  in 
the  next  instance  before  the  Cathedral  chapter,  and  there  receive  further 
admonition  and  warning.  The  proposals  of  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  Church  discipline,  properly  so  called,  were  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, and  no  new  regulation  of  importance  seems  to  have  been  agreed 
upon.  Neither  was  a  proposal  to  give  every  parish  the  right  of  choosing 
its  rector  acceded  to. 


Russian  Missions  in  Siberia. — The  Union  Chretienne  says : — "  At 
the  foot  of  the  Altai  Mountains  in  Southern  Siberia  are  nomadic  people 
called  Kalmucs  and  Kirghises.  Without  education,  and  without  religion, 
save  a  certain  fear  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  deluded  by  their  shamans  or  priests, 
these  people  are  nevertheless  inoffensive,  and  not  without  some  intolligence. 
Archimandrite  Macarius,  who  was  sent  to  these  parts  in  1830,  converted 
in  fourteen  years  more  than  3,000  souls,  and  in  spite  of  a  general  want  of 
resources,  built  two  churches,  and  founded  a  community  of  Katmuc  women. 
Worn  out  by  his  labours,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  place,  and  not  long 
afterwards  died.  Archpriest  Landicheff  continued  the  work,  and  has  also 
baptized  about  3,000  converts ;  but  he,  too,  is  crippled  through  want  of 
means.  In  1839,  a  merchant  named  Malkoff,  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  child,  resolved  to  consecrate  his  person  and  fortune  to  God.  On  hifl 
arrival  at  Oulala,  the  mission  station,  he  found  a  little  church  almost  in 
ruins,  but  filled  at  the  time  of  service  with  fervent  worshippers.  The 
Offices  were  said  in  Russian,  except  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
were  in  Kalmuc.  He  was  joined  by  ten  native  women  already  instructed 
by  Macarius,  and  capable  of  teaching  and  tending  the  sick.  A  visit  to 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  produced  money  enough  to  raise  a  convent  for 
them,  and  also  one  for  men.  The  Emperor  made  them  a  liberal  grant  of 
land.    The  women's  convent  soon  numbered  forty  members.    The  building 
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operations  were  a  source  of  extraordinary  surprise  to  the  simple  people; 
the  use  of  glass  astonished  them  above  measure,  as  did  also  the  structure 
of  an  oven  and  the  baking  of  bread.  Some  reluctance  was  shown  to  the 
destruction  of  a  certain  sacred  enclosure,  in  which  were  placed  the  carcases 
of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  slain  in  sacrifice ;  but  even  this  was  accom- 
plished without  much  difficulty  by  the  missionaries.  A  decided  reaction 
followed  thereon,  and  the  fear  of  the  shamans  vanished.  Agriculture  and 
different  trades,  besides  reading  and  writing,  are  taught  in  the  school.  In 
the  districts  of  Bysk  and  Kousnetzk  are  ten  missions,  with  a  community 
of  women  and  a  convent  of  men.  Deficiency  of  tools,  general  ignorance, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  priests  of  the  Grand  Lama  are  the  chief  obstacles. 
M.  Malkoff  lately  arrived  at  Nice  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Empress  in 
founding  a  great  society  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  generally  in 
Siberia.  He  has  already  met  with  much  sympathy  among  his  country- 
men. The  Litany  and  Gospels  have  been  translated.  It  remains  for  all 
Christian  people  to  second  this  enterprise,  and  assist  those  who,  crucifix  in 
hand,  undertake  the  gigantic  work  of  civilizing  heathen  Siberia." 


SociRTY  POR  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. — Tiiesday,May  2. 
—The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  the  chair. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Society: — (1.) 

Towards  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Jumalpore  in  Behar,  a  station  on  the 

£ast  Indian  Railway,  300   miles  from  Calcutta.     A  clergyman  placed 

there  was  working  successfully.     Jumalpore  contained   500  Christians, 

^European  and  Eurasian.     A  grant  towards  this  object  of  100/.  was  made 

out  of  the  Indian  Fund.     (2.)  The  Bishop  also  had  voted  him  a  grant 

of  the  like  sum  towards  the  **  Calcutta  Missionary  Pastor  Fund,"  from 

the  interest  of  which  he  will  help  to  support  a  missionary  pastor  among 

a  neglected  population   in  the  northern  quarter  of  Calcutta,  nominally 

Christian,  a  mixture  of  native  and  English  blood,  or  East  Indian  Portuguese. 

Neither  the  chaplains  nor  the  missionaries  could  reach  this  class,  and  the 

Bishop  had  just  ordained,  for  this  purpose,  a  young  man  well  acquainted 

with  Hindostani,  who  had  hitherto  worked  as  a  catechist.     Towards  this 

fund  three  churches  in  Calcutta  had  promised  an  annual  collection.     (3.) 

The  Bishop  also  solicited  assistance  for  the  further  development  of  his 

educational  schemes.     His  plan  was  to   secure  three  permanent  boys' 

schools  at  the  three  hill-stations  of  Darjeeling,  Mussoorie,  and  Simla ; 

that  is,  one  for  Bengal,  one  for  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  one  for 

the  Punjaub.     He  pressed  these  matters  now  the  more  eagerly,  because 

there  never  before  had  been,  since  he  came  into  the  diocese,  so  much 

life  and  activity  visible  in  the  Church.     Since  November,  1864,  he  had 

ordained  21  persons,  nearly  half  as  many  as  he  ordained  between  the 

delivery  of  his  first  charge  in    1859   and   his  second   in   1863.     The 

proposed  schools  are  for  the  education  of  the  European  and   Eurasian 

youth  in  India,  the  sons  of  the  clerks,  planters,  railway  officials,  and  the 

numerous  and  increasing  class  of  residents  in   India  who  cannot    send 

their  sons  for  education  to  England.     In  compliance  with  the  Bishop's 
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request,  tbe  Standing  Committee  hare  informed  him  that  her  might  dmr 
the  following  amounts,  being  grants  from  the  Indian  f\iiidy  riz.  in  1S65| 
60/.  for  Simla,  and  100/.  each  for  Darjeeling  and  Mussoorie ;  in  1866, 
30^.  for  Simla,  and  (100/.  each  for  Darjeeling  and  Mosaoorie;  and  in 
1867,  the  same  as  in  1866.  To  meet  the  above  and  other  griiit»frooi 
the  Indian  Fund,  which  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  the  Standing  Committet 
has  agreed  to  place  to  the  creit  of  that  fund  for  three  years,  the  amoat 
of  ''  Canning's  Trust,"  viz.  356/.  per  annum.  The  Biahop  wiiteB:— 
''  The  case  of  Mussoorie  is  peculiar,  and  the  money  now  sought  is  reqaind 
not  to  endow  but  to  purchase  an  important  and  flourishing  achocd  at  tiurl 
station.  It  is  however  desired  at  the  same  time  to  mark  our  s^ise  of  tht 
services  rendered  by  a  private  clergyman  in  the  higher  education  d 
Christian  boys  in  India.  The  Kev.  K.  N.  Maddock,  arriring  in  Indii 
sixteen  yeara  ago,  when  the  plan  of  educating  children  in  the  Hills  had 
received  no  encouragement  from  any  one  in  a  pubhc  position  entered  on  tba 
doubtful  experiment  of  setting  up  a  school,  as  a  private  speculation,  it 
Mussoorie.  He  has  gained  scarcely  anything  by  it,  except  the  consciooi" 
ness  of  a  good  work  faithfully  performed,  beyond  the  possession  of  tbe 
land  and  buildii)gs  he  has  erected  on  it.  Mr.  Maddock  is  now  anxious 
to  retire,  but  with  exceeding  liberality  he  pmposes  to  leave  behind  bim 
1,000/.,  in  testimony  of  his  affection  for  the  school,  as  a  foundation  fund 
for  two  exhibitions. 

The  Eev.  A.  L.  Mitchell,  seamen's  chaplain,  Calcutta,  received  fitKn 
the  Board  a  grant  of  books  to  the  value  of  10/.  towards  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  Seamen's  Library,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  hurricane  of 
October,  1864.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  20^ 
was  granted  towards  a  new  church  at  Cumberland  Mills,  in  liis  diocese^ 
as  well  as  books  for  this  and  other  churches,  and  for  libraries  and  schooli 
there.  The  Board  granted  20/.  towards  the  completion  of  a  church  in 
the  Mission  of  Andover  and  Eran  Falls,  New  Brunswick ;  and  \bL  apieee 
towards  the  completion  of  six  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Huron. 


Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. — ^The  Biahop  of 
Oxford  took  the  chair  at  tbe  meeting  on  Friday,  May  19th.  The  Bishops 
of  St.  Asaph,  Llandaff,  Gloucester  and  Bristd,  Earl  Nelson,  the  Beaa 
of  York,  Eev.  Canon  Hawkins,  Sir  John  Anson,  Bart.,  and  about  for^ 
other  members,  were  present.  It  was  determined  that  the  consideration  of 
the  Ilepoi't  of  the  Office  Organization  Committee  should  take  place  at  the 
meeting  on  June  16tfa.  Notices  of  motion  as  to  particular  clauses  in  the 
Beport  were  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  J.  C 
Meymott,  Esq.  It  was  resolved  that  these  notices,  together  with  any 
others  received  by  June  2d,  be  printed  and  circulated.  A  grant  of  1,000/. 
was  made  as  a  '^  Madras  Endowment  Fund,"  having  for  its  object  the  en- 
couragement of  the  endowment  of  native  Clergy  in  the  Society's  MissioDS 
to  the  heathen  in  the  Diocese  of  Madras,  under  certain  conditicms,  one 
being  that  no  grant  therefrom  shall  exceed  100/.  nor  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  sums  contributed  from  other  sources,  and  another  that  half  the 
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proposed  endowment  be  contributed  by  natives.  On  the  application  of 
the  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  a  proposed  reduction  of  the  grant  to  that 
diocese  was  deferred  for  six  months.  A  grant  was  made  of  half  the  cost 
of  passage  of  Mr.  T.  Fancourt  and  wife  to  New  Zealand,  It  was  pro- 
posed to  elect  the  Eev.  A.  Martineau,  of  St.  Mildred's,  London,  as  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  vice  Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  resigned. 
Several  new  members  were  elected  to  the  Corporation.  The  whole  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  anniversary  have  now  been  decided  on.  On  Tuesday, 
June  13th,  there  will  be  an  early  (8  a.m.)  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  at  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Festival  service 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  Four  in  the  afternoon.  The  Bishop 
of  Rochester  will  preach.  On  Wednesday,  June  14th,  there  will  be  a 
dinner  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Biistol 
in  the  chair — the  Earl  of  Powis,  Earl  Nelson,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Bishops 
of  Grahamstown  and  Brisbane,  Archdeacon  Wordsworth  and  others  beinpr 
the  stewards.  On  Thursday,  June  15th,  the  Lord  Mayor  will  preside 
over  a  public  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  ;  and  on  Friday  evening 
there  will  be  a  Choral  Festival  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


Moslem  Mission  Society. — The  first  public  meeting  was  held  on  May 
7th,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  the  chair.  Several 
prelates  and  noblemen  had  sent  letters  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to 
attend.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  honorary  secretary  (Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Arnold),  referred  to  the  missions  to  the  Jews,  who  numbered  five 
millions;  and  to  the  missions  to  Pagan  nations,  which  numbered  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  millions ;  but  the  Moslems  numbered  two 
hundred  millions,  and  to  the  conversion  of  these  millions  the  labours  of  the 
present  Society  alone  were  directed.  Lord  Stratford  in  the  course  of  his 
address  observed,  that  one  encouraging  feature  for  the  missionary  efforts 
of  this  Society  was  the  respect  the  Moslems  entertain  for  the  Bible.  His 
long  sojourn  in  Turkey  enabled  him  to  portray  vividly  the  miserable  effects 
of  Turkish  oppression.  He  recommended  the  example  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  worked  in  that  country.  The  Chairman  observed  that  the  object  of 
the  missionary  to  the  Moslems  should  be,  not  to  assail  the  religion  of  the 
people,  but  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  among  them,  adding  that  the  secret 
of  success  in  missionary  work  lay  in  consistency  of  conduct  like  that  of 
Schwartz  the  Dane,  w^hose  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  obtained  for  him 
such  success  in  India.  It  would  be  also  well  to  add  the  practice  of  medicine 
to  their  missionary  duties  when  they  could,  for  medical  science  was  lament- 
ably neglected  in  Turkey.  The  Society  was  now  almost  in  its  cradle,  and 
its  material  means  were  indeed  narrow,  but  all  great  undertakings  had 
small  beginnings  ;  the  Nile  is  but  a  rivulet  at  its  source,  and  he  doubted 
j30t,  but  earnestly  hoped  for  the  future  success  of  the  Association. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  said 
that  after  the  Chairman's  wise  and  thoughtful  address,  there  was  every 
reason  for  thinking  that  they  had  already  obtained  a  measure  of  success. 
The  past  history  of  the  Society  was^  that  one  man,  the  Rev.  Secretary,  had 
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almost  alone  sustained  it  up  to  the  present  time.  He  notioed  the  &ct 
that  three  of  the  Society's  missionaries  were  heing  maintained  at  the  low 
rate  of  lOOZ.,  the  stipend  of  one  curate  in  England ;  and  concluded  a 
stirring  appeal  by  urging  his  audience  to  hear  in  mind  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  Arabs  in  Syria  "  that  teachers  might  be  supplied  to  them ;"  these 
poor  people  having  offered  to  maintain  such  teachers  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  dwelt  on  the  grand 
foundation  laid  for  Christians  in  attempting  the  conversion  of  their  Moslem 
brethren,  viz.  the  faith  that  Mahomedans  hold  of  the  oneness  of  the  One 
Grod.  The  chief  cause  of  the  marvellous  spread  of  the  Mahomedan  creed 
would  be  found  on  inquiry  to  lie  in  its  being  pervaded  by  this  great  troth. 
We  must  not  think  that  Islam  prevailed  by  the  sword  alone.  Its  successes 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  its  being  an  improvement  on  what  had  gone 
before  :  Mahomet  was  a  reformer,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  aided 
him.  The  Christian  Churches  around  had  concentrated  all  their  light  oa 
themselves,  instead  of  diffusing  it  to  those  around  them,  which  caused  it  to 
become  corrupt,  and  gave  facility  to  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  creed 
of  the  False  Prophet  had  spread.  But  for  this  culpable  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  Church  the  existence  of  Mahomedan  ism  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  simultaneous  rise  of  Mahomedanism  and  the  Papacj 
is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence,  and  doubtless  a  scourge 
to  the  Church  for  her  unfaithfulness.  This  monstrous  apostasy,  the  Bishop 
said,  he  never  expected  to  see  wholly  destroyed  until  the  Last  Day,  when  the 
Mount  of  Olives  shall  feel  the  burning  feet  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Bnt  this 
was  no  excuse  for  neglecting  this  field  of  labour^  and  he  warmly  reoommeDded 
the  Moslem  Society  to  support. 

The  Kev.  C.  E.  Oaklby,  the  next  speaker,  gave  an  interesting  acooont 
of  his  own  experience  among  the  Syrians,  Africans,  Arabs,  and  Kabjles. 
He  dwelt  on  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  him  by  the  Birber  Kabjks 
and  Arabs  of  North  Africa ;  they  offered  a  rich  field  for  missionary  labooff 
on  account  of  their  awakened  state,  their  hatred  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  their  readiness  to  receive  the  Scriptures,  he  himself  having  ^ 
tributed  several  copies  of  the  Gospels  to  different  tribes.  The  greit 
missionary  work  carried  on  by  the  Mahomedans  themselves  in  C^tnl 
Africa  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  rouse  Christians  to  make  efforts  to 
resist  this  increase  of  the  Mahomedan  creed  and  tyranny  over  those 
subjugated  tribes  longing  for  freedom  and  hungering  for  the  true  bread  of 
life.  The  rev.  gentleman  concluded  his  earnest  address  by  entreating 
those  present  to  enable  the  Society  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  these 
noble-minded  tribes,  and  that  his  great  desire  was  that  the  steps  of  tJiis 
infant  Society  should  be  guided  to  walk  on  the  sea-board  of  Algeria. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  report  these  and  other  speeches  li 
greater  length. 


THE 
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CATHOLIC  INTERCOMMUNIOK 

It  is  well  said  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  noble  Pastoral 
"which  certain  irregular  proceedings  set  on  foot  in  the  Anglo-American 
Church  have  called  forth  from  his  pen,  that  ^'  great  movements  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  world,  like  great  changes  in  civil  affairs,  come  more  fre- 
quently from  unexpected  openings  of  Divine  Providence  than  from 
any  wit,  or  foresight,  or  preconcerted  schemes  of  man." 

In  the  world  of  grace,  no  less  than  in  the  world  of  nature,  the  Divine 
operations  are  wrapt  in  mystery  and  darkness  until  the  time  arrives 
for  them  to  be  manifested  in  full  maturity ;  and  when  that  time  is 
approaching,  yearnings  and  expectations  are  raised  in  men's  minds 
through  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  pave  the  way  for  the 
ftdfilment  of  that  which,  in  Ood's  secret  purpose,  has  been  in  course  of 
silent  preparation.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  greatest  event  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world,  the  Advent  of  the  Eedeemer,  was  the 
coming  of ''  the  Desire  of  all  nations." 

To  observe  these  indications  of  an  uncommon  stirring  up  of  men's 
minds  by  Cxod's  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  special 
end ;  to  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  line  of  action  to  which  it  is  the 
Divine  purpose  to  impel  us,  and  the  principles  by  which  we  are  to  be 
guided  in  obeying  the  impulse  j  and  to  watch  the  opportunities,  the 
providential  openings,  for  canying  that  purpose  into  effect,  is  the 
highest  point  of  godly  wisdom,  the  statesmanship,  if  we  may  so  call 
it^  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Apart  froba.  this,  without  the  humble, 
the  docile,  and  observant  frame  of  mind  required  thereto,  all  efforts  of 
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human  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  Grod  on  earth  must 
necessarily  be  ill-devised  and  abortive.  No  human  aspiration,  and  no 
human  energy,  avails  aught  in  things  pertaining  to  Grod  unless  the 
heart  has  first  been  chastened  unto  a  state  of  entire  submission  to  the 
Divine  purpose,  and  of  ready  obedience,  such  as  is  embodied  in  that 
reverent  word  of  Samuel :  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  that  we  desire  to  approach  a 
subject  which,  for  some  time  past,  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  earnest-minded  men  in  every  section  of 
ChristendouL  An  undefined  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  disunited 
and  distracted  state  of  the  Christian  world  has  grown  up  and  spread 
widely.  Seeing  how  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  declared  will  and 
intention  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  are  the  numberless 
divisions  by  which  she  is  rent,  the  wonder  is  that  this  feeling  should 
not  have  been  aroused  long  ago ;  that  the  professed  followers  of  Him 
who  so  earnestly  prayed  for  His  disciples,  "  that  they  all  might  be 
one,"  should  so  long  have  been  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  cold 
and  selfish  isolation  which  is  the  very  essence  of  sectarianisnL  But 
God's  own  good  time  had  not  yet  come ;  men's  hearts  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  that  higher  perception  of  the  Church's  unity  in  ChriBt  which 
gives  life  and  reality  to  the  Apostolic  ideal  of  One  Body  and  One 
Spirit,  even  as  the  hope  of  our  calling  is  One. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  spiritual  life  of  sectional  bodies  and  d 
individuals  calling  themselves  Christian  should  have  been  miserably 
cramped  and  stunted, — rather  it  is  matter  for  wonder  and  for  thank- 
fulness to  Him  ^'  of  whose  mercies  it  is  that  we  are  not  consumed," 
that  it  should  not  have  died  out  altogether, — ^under  the  self-complacent 
indulgence  of  that  carnal  spirit  which  lays  upon  the  peculiarities  d 
the  section  of  the  Church  or  of  the  sect  to  which  each  belongs,  greater 
stress  than  upon  the  mutual  faith  and  the  common  salvation.  Bofc 
the  time  appears  to  have  arrived  when  this  is  to  be  so  no  longer.  A 
variety  of  symptoms,  all  pointing  to  this  one  conclusion,  seem  to 
justify  us  in  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  dreary  season  of  coldness^  of 
stagnation,  of  unspiritoality,  is  passing  away ;  that  it  is  about  to  grre 
place  to  a  more  genial,  a  more  loving,  a  more  spiritual,  and  withal  a 
more  fruitful  aspect  of  the  Christian  Church.  Disgusted  by  the  xanfxo- 
fitable  dispu tings  of  sectional  and  sectarian  controversy,  the  minds  of 
many  are  kindling  at  the  thought,  and  eagerly  laying  hold  upon  the 
hope,  of  Catholic  intercommunion. 

Fired  by  so  cheering  a  prospect,  there  are  those  who,  without  farther 
thought  or  consideration,  would  be  at  once  ''up  and  doing;"  and 
who,  by  crude  and  headlong  attempts  to  effect  union  at  any  cost, 
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are  obstructing  and  imperilling  the  very  cause  they  are  anxious  to 
promote.  Of  this  kind  are  the  movements  set  on  foot,  both  in  England 
and  latterly  also  in  America,  to  bring  about  a  comprehension  of  deno- 
minations on  the  principle  of  a  general  **  agreement  to  differ."  These 
are  manifestly  mistaken  in  principle,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  illusory 
in  their  results.  They  are  mistaken  in  principle,  because,  on  the  part 
of  Churchmen  who  enter  into  combinations  of  this  description,  they 
involve  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  such  essential  points  of  sound  doctrine 
and  Church  order,  as  are  denied  and  set  aside  by  the  diflferent  sects, 
and  thereby  a  violation  of  their  obligations  to  the  Church  herself,  but 
the  surrender  of  the  basis  of  authority  on  which  all  true  religion  is 
founded,  and  the  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  alleged  right  of  every 
man  to  frame  his  own  religion  according  to  his  private  judgment. 
They  cannot  fail  to  prove  illusory  in  their  results,  because  they  tend 
to  pervert  and  alienate  those  members  of  the  Church  who  are  en- 
trapped into  them,  and  by  giving  rise  to  distru&t  and  disunion  within 
the  Church,  make  a  fresh,  a  worse,  and  a  more  extensive  rent,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  successful  in  their  amalgamation  with  schism. 

Not  less  reprehensible,  in  another  and  opposite  direction,  are  the 
efforts  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  men  who,  whether  through 
ignorance  or  through  partiality,  admit  the  pretension  of  the  Bishop  of 
Home  claiming  to  be  the  centre  of  unity  for  all  Christendom,  and  sub- 
stitute the  pseudo-catholicity  of  mediaeval  Eomanism  for  the  true 
catholicity  of  the  primitive  and  universal  Church.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  utter  futility  of  the  expectation  entertained  by  this  class  of 
"  Unionists,"  that  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  induced  by  concessions 
made  to  her  to  make  in  return  such  concessions  as  might  enable  other 
Churches  now  separated  from  her  to  enter  into  communion  with  her, 
— it  is  impossible  to  seek  or  to  aim  at  union  on  this  basis  without 
treason  to  the  universal  Episcopate  established  by  the  Apostles,  whose 
Divine  authority  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has 
superseded  in  all  the  Churches  in  communion  with  him;  nor  yet 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  integrity  of  the  faith  delivered  by  the 
Apostles  to  their  successors,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  noto- 
riously adulterated  by  manifold  errors,  and  irrevocably  pledged  herself 
to  their  maintenance.  Independently  of  these  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  restoration  of  Catholic  intercommunion,  if  sought  through  the 
medium  of  the  Roman  Church — obstacles  not  less  formidable  in  other 
Catholic  communions  than  in  our  own — there  is  the  offence  given  to 
all  sound  Catholic  Churchmen  by  every  semblance  of  approximation 
to  that  Church,  even  in  matters  in  themselves  indifferent,  which  be- 
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come  objectionable  and  suspicious  by  the  veiy  fact  of  their  being  di»- 
tinctively  Eomish. 

Looking  at  the  grave  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in.  both  the 
directions  pointed  out,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  guidance  d 
those  who  would  promote  the  great  and  praiseworthy  object  of  Catholk 
intercommunion  these  two  canons  may  safely  be  laid  down  : — 1.  Tbat 
no  compromise  involving  a  departure  from  Apostolic  doctrine  and 
Church  order  is  admissible ;  2.  That  approximation  to  Bome,  whose 
usurpations  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  unhappy  divisiooB  of 
Christendom,  is  as  unlawful  as  it  is  inexpedient 

Upon  what  basis,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  may  the  restoration  of  Ca- 
tholic intercommunion  be  brought  about  1    The  answer  to  this  qnestiaD, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  formidable  difficulties, 
is  in  itself  simple  and  easy  enough ;  and  is  felt  to  be  so  more  and 
more,  the  more  the  possibility  of  such  intercommunion  is  inquired  into 
and  discussed  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic    Ibe 
Apostolic  basis  of  Church  communion  throughout  the  world  was  it 
the  beginning,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  nov, 
'*  continuatice  in  the  Apoistlei'  doctrine  and  fellowship.**     Let  the  co- 
ordinate authority  of  the  Episcopate,  in  its  succession  from  the  Apostles 
and  the  Apostolic  doctrine  as  defined  by  the  CEcumenical  Councils,  be 
recognised  as  the  only  essential  requisites  for  intercommunion;  andkl 
the  freedom  of  all  the  Churches,  in  ordering  their  internal  ^iiyipK» 
subject  to  the  Apostolic  authority  of  the  Episcopate,  and  in  framiag 
their  own  formularies  of  faith  and  worship  in  conformity  to  Apostolic 
doctrine  as  defined  by  the  Great  CounciLs,  be  mutually  respected;  asd 
intercommunion,  as  opportunities  may  arise,  and  occasions  may  reqioRf 
will  follow  as  a  natural  result.     To  such  interconmiunion  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  development  of  the  Episcopal  organization  should 
be  the  same  in  all  the  Churches ;  that  their  expression  of  Apostolic 
doctrine  should  by  them  all  be  cast  into  the  same  mould  of  language ; 
or  that  their  forms  of  worship  and  ritual  observances  should  be  the 
same  in  alL 

Granted  that  in  some  Churches  the  constitution  of  the  Episcopal 
government  has  undergone  certain  modifications,  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  Metropolitans  and  Patriarchs,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  Sufiragan  and  Assistant  Bishops,  while  in  others  the  equality 
of  rank  of  all  who  are  invested  with  the  Episcopal  ofi&ce  has  been 
preserved ;  granted  that  different  Churc}ies  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  for 
their  own  use  special  formularies  and  tests  of  doctrine  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  faith  under  their  peculiar  circumstances; 
granted  that  in  their  modes  of  worship  great  varieties  of  practice  hate 
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grown  up,  that  their  usages  and  ceremonies  differ  materially  from  one 
another,  some  of  them  carrying  ceremonial  to  an  undue  excess,  while 
others  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  simplicity,  approaching  to 
haldness, — granted  all  this,  what  hindrance  is  there  to  intercom- 
munion, if  the  basis  of  Apostolic  Truth  and  Order  be  held  by  them  all 
in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  1  If  amidst  all  these 
diversities  some  things  be  found  less  conducive  to  edification,  the 
very  fact  of  intercommunion,  affording  an  opportunity  for  friendly 
comparison,  will  be  the  most  likely  means  to  procure,  not  by  way  of 
constraint,  but  by  spontaneous  assimilation,  both  the  removal  of  ex- 
crescences, and  the  supply  of  deficiencies.  Uniformity  of  regulations, 
of  expressions,  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  is  neither  requisite  nor 
attainable,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  in  itself  desirable.  That 
a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  would  be  conducive  to  more  general 
and  more  hearty  intercommunion,  and  in  that  sense  desirable,  is  no 
doubt  true.  But  to  bring  this  about,  the  way  is,  not  for  the  different 
Churches  to  dictate  to  each  other  terms  of  intercommunion,  but  to 
leave  each  other  free  to  order  themselves  in  matters  not  affecting  the 
essential  common  basis  of  Apostolic  doctrine  and  government. 
Agreement  in  all  those  things  which  have  been  left  by  the  Apostles  to 
the  discretion  of  each  Church  ordering  herself  under  their  successors, 
never  can  be  made  the  basis,  though  it  is  sure  to  be  increasingly  the 
result,  of  Catholic  intercommunion.  And  for  this  consummation  all 
Christian  hearts  in  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom  may,  and  assuredly 
will,  devoutly  pray,  without  being  bound  thereto  by  the  phylactery  of 
a  particular  form  of  prayer,  prescribed,  without  any  authority  whatever, 
by  any  particular  Association.  It  is  not  by  such  contrivances  of  man's 
devising  that  **  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord "  does  His  work  "  in  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Saints." 
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THE  ROYAL  SUPREMACY,  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMTTTEE, 
AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHURCH. 

[by    "  CATH0LICU8."] 

No.  II. 

THE  SUPREMACY   OF  CHRIST. 
A.   APOSTOLIC   PERIOD. 

Two  memorable  declarations,  made  by  the  Divine  Founder  of  the 
Church,  lie  at  the  root  of  the  question  of  Church  authority.  The 
declaration,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  Heaven  and  in  earth,"  ^ 

^i  Matt.~xxviii.  18^ 
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points  Him  out  as  the  sole  fountain  of  all  authority ;  the  declaiation, 
"  Now  is  My  kingdom  not  of  this  world,"^  indicates  the  limits  yriUiiii 
which  it  was  His  purpose  to  confine  the  exercise  of  His  absolute  and 
exclusive  authority  during  the  conflict  appointed  in  the  Divine  counsel 
to  take  place  on  earth,  between  the  principle  of  Divine  Government 
and  the  principle  of  rebellion  against  God,  which  had  gained  a  footing 
in  this  world.  The  end  of  that  conflict,  which  is  still  in  progress,  will 
be  the  assertion  and  acknowledgment  of  the  universal  Sovereignty  of 
Christ;  when  ''the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdomi 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ" ^  In  the  meantime.  He  is  "expect- 
ing, till  His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool"  ^ 

Hence  the  necessary  and  important  distinction  between  the  all- 
overruling  power  and  government  of  God,  to  which  all  things  are 
subject,  by  which  the  course  of  events  is  controlled,  by  which  all  the 
powers  that  be,  even  those  which  by  His  sufierance  for  a  season  resist 
His  will,  are  ordained, — and  the  special  rule  and  government  exercised 
by  the  God-man  Christ  Jesus  within  His  Church,  His  Kingdom, 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  being  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  natuRL 
It  is  the  latter  that  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Every  kingdom,  every  rule  and  government,  must  be  sustained  by 
some  power.  Of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  some  are  sustained  by 
military,  others  by  naval,  others  by  monetary  power.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ  not  being  of  this  world,  the  power  by  which  it  is  sustained 
is  likewise  not  of  this  world ;  it  is,  agi'eeably  to  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom,  an  inward,  a  spiritual  power.  That  such  would  be  the 
case,  that  those  whom  He  had  selected  as  His  instruments  for  the 
foundation  and  government  of  His  Kingdom,  woiUd  be  armed  with 
such  a  power,  a  power  analogous  to  the  nature  of  His  kingdom,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  intimated  to  them  in  the  plainest  terms.  The  firt 
constituted  the  chief  topic  of  His  instructions  to  them ;  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  leading  feature  of  the  discourses  He 
addressed  to  them,  more  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  His  pe^ 
sonal  intercourse  with  them.  And  on  the  very  eve  of  His  ascensioa 
into  heaven,  thenceforth  invisibly  to  govern  His  Church  by  that 
power,  while,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  theirs,  prompted  by  their 
expectation  of  an  outward,  an  earthly  kingdom,  He  intimated  to 
them  that  the  time  when  His  kingdom  should  be  established  in  out- 
ward and  visible  power  was  not  yet  come,  and  was  kept  secret  in  the 
counsel  of  God,*  He  directed  them  to  wait  for  the  bestowal  on  them 
of  that  inward  arid  spiritual  power,  which  would  enable  them  to 
execute  the  work  with  which,  as  His  chosen  Apostles,  they  stood 
charged.  Having  commissioned  them  to  **  go  into  all  the  world,"  and 
to  "  make  disciples  of  all  nations,"  ^  He  bade  them  "  not  depart  from 
Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  they  bid 
heard  of  Him,"  and  which  He  now  repeated,  declaring  unto  them 
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that  they  should  "  he  haptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence."  ^ 

And  here,  for  the  fuller  understanding  of  the  intimate  connexion 
of  that  power  with  the  entire  work  of  Christ,  which  resulted,  at  this 
stage  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  in  the  establishment  of  His  inward 
and  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  through  all  the 
Bteps  of  His  personal  work  on  earth  that  power  was  with  Him,  and 
wrought  with  Him,  from  the  hour  of  His  baptismal  consecration  to 
the  hour  in  which  He  handed  His  work,  thus  far  finished,  over  to  His 
Apostles.^  It  was  by  the  revelation  of  that  power,  which  had 
hitherto  wrought  with  Him  and  in  Him,  in  personal  distinctness  from 
Him  as  well  as  oneness  with  Him  and  with  the  Father — by  the  com- 
munication of  that  same  power  to  them,  as  the  power  which  was 
henceforth  to  work  with  them  and  in  them,  that  they  were  qualified 
for  the  execution  of  the  high  commission  entrusted  to  them,  the  foun- 
dation and  government  of  His  Church,  His  spiritual  kingdom.  The 
Supremacy  of  Christ  over  His  Church  resided  in  the  Holy  Ghost  im- 
parted to  His  Apostles. 

The  appointment  of  these  had  been  His  own  personal  act.  He  had 
chosen  them,  and  ordained  them.  And  when,  by  the  transgression  of 
Judas,  a  place  in  the  Apostolic  college  had  become  vacant,  the  process 
of  filliiig  it  up,  being  anterior  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
conducted  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  that  which  afterwards 
obtained  in  the  enlargement  and  perpetuation  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 
The  general  body  of  believers,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Apostles,  selected 
from  their  own  number  two  men  whose  primary  qualification  was, 
that,  like  the  Apostles,  they  should  have  "  companied  with  them  all 
the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  them,  beginning 
from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same  day  that  He  was  taken  up 
from  them,"  ^  and  should  thus  be  competent  witnesses  of  His  resur- 
rection, as  well  as  of  His  previous  Miuistry,  and  of  the  Gospel  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  preach.  Two  men  having  been  thus  selected, 
a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  the  Lord  Himself  by  the  divinely  insti- 
tuted method  of  casting  lots,  to  decide  whether  of  the  two  was  the 
man  of  His  choice.'*  Of  this  mode  of  appointment  no  more  is  heard 
afterwards ;  for  the  simple  reason  that,  before  any  other  appointments 
were  called  for,  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  poured  out  upon  the  Apostles, 
who  were  empowered  not  only  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  baptized 
by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,^  and  to  impart  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  work  of  the  Ministry  to  those  whom  they  appointed  to 
any  office  in  the  Church,®  but  to  transmit  the  same  power  to  those 
whom  they  appointed  to  succeed  them  in  the  Apostolic  Office."^  The 
governing  power  of  the  Church  had  thus  been  supplied,  and  all  future 
appointments  to  a  share  in  the  execution  of  Christ's  commission,  and 
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•  Acts  yi.  6  ;  xiv.  23 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  '  1  Tim.  v.  22. 
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the  government  of  His  ChurcK  were  made  either  by  the  Apostles,  in 
virtue  of  the  power  so  bestowed  on  them,  or  by  special  intervention 
of  the  Lord  Himself^  either  personally,  or  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Aj« 
remarkable  instances  of  the  latter  kind  are  to  be  noted,  the  laying  on 
of  hands  upon  St.  Paul  after  his  conversion  by  Ananias  of  Damascns, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ;^  and  the  con- 
secration of  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to  the  Apostolic  office,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  express  command  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
prophets  and  teachers  in  the  Church  at  Antioch,^  which  henceforth 
became  the  metropolis  of  Gentile  Christianity.  For,  whereas,  up  to 
that  time  both  Barnabas  and  Saul  had  acted  as  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  the  special  "  work  whereunto  they  were  called  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  of  which,  on  their  return,  they  rendered  an  account  to  the 
Church  in  which  they  had  received  their  consecration  for  it^^  included 
the  ordination  of  ministers  and  rulers  in  the  Churches  founded  by  their 
preaching.* 

This  act  of  power — ^the  exercise  of  which,  in  the  case  of  St.  Ptail 
and  St  Bamal^,  dates  from  their  consecration  at  Antioch— done  in 
the  name  and  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  constituted  the 
specific  distinction  between  Apostles  and  other  men  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and  from  this  time,  accordingly,  we  find 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  placed,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Twelve 
originally  chosen  by  Christ  Himself,  in  the  rank  of  Apostles.^  The 
Church  was  thus,  in  the  full  development  of  her  Apostolic  organizati(Hi, 
under  the  rule  and  government  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  men  endued  with  the  power  and  authority  of  tJie 
Holy  Ghost,  and  personally  directed  by  Him;  in  other  words,  the 
Church  was  a  pure  theocracy,  under  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  exercised 
through  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  notable  illustrations  of  this  £Eu:t,  it  may  he 
useful  to  refer  to  the  tremendously  impressive  vindication  of  the  Apos- 
tolic authority  as  representing  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira ;  ^  to  the  interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  determining  the 
distinct  spheres  of  action  of  particular  Apostles  ;^  and  to  the  staking 
formula  adopted  in  the  promulgation  of  the  first  synodical  decree,  "  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  ® 

The  perpetuation  of  this  constitution  to  affcer  ages,  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therewith  of  the  power  and  authority 
necessary  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles — sent  by  Christ  with  power  to  send  others  after  them,  even 
as  Christ  Himself  was  sent  by  the  Father,  with  power  to  send  them* — 
to  the  hands  of  those  appointed  by  them,  first  to  assist,  and  after- 
wards to  succeed  them,  in  their  labours,  while  variously  indicated  in 
the  Apostolic  writings,^®  is  directly  attested,  in  the  most  ancient  docn- 

1  Acta  ix.  10—17.  »  Acta  xiii.  1,  2.  '  Acts  xiiL  2 ;  xiv.  2«. 

*  Acts  xiv.  23.    5  Acts  xiv.  4,  14 ;  Gal.  ii.  8,  9 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  6, 6.    «  Acts  ▼.  1—11. 
7  Acts  xvi.  6,  7.     Comp.  Gal.  ii.  7—9,  and  1  Pet.  i.  1.  «  Acts  xv.  28. 

»  John  XX.  21. 

w  e.fir.  Acts  xx.  28—30 ;  Eph.  iv.  11,  12 ;  1  Tim.  L  8,  18  ;  v.  17—22 ;  yl  IS,  14 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  7, 14 ;  iv.  1—5 ;  Tit.  i.  5;  ii  15 ;  iu.  10,  11. 
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ment  of  the  post-Apostolic  age,  by  the  pen  of  one  of  the  fellow- 
labourers  and  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,^  and  runs  down 
to  the  present  day,  as  a  notorious  fact,  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  must 
endure  as  long  as  the  commission  given  by  Christ  to  His  Apostles,  and 
the  promise  attached  to  it  of  His  presence  with  them  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  is,  '*  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  ^  JS'o  violence  done  to 
it,  no  fetters  imposed  upon  it,  no  interference  with  it  by  the  intrusion 
of  secular  authority  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  however  it  may  from 
time  to  time  obstruct  and  impair  its  action,  can  possibly  abrogate  the 
supremacy  of  Christ  over  His  Church. 

Eut  although  in  its  origin  and  primary  condition  the  Church  was 
thus  a  pure  theocracy,  under  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  we  are  not  to 
suppose,  on  that  account,  that  either  the  Church  placed  under  this 
divine  government,  or  the  government  itself,  was  exempt  from  those 
blemishes  and  imperfections  which,  by  reason  of  man's  infirmity, 
attach  to  everything  established  among  men  and  carried  on  through 
human  agency.  Herein  also  the  theocratic  period  of  the  Christian 
Church  finds  its  parallel  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  Church  of 
Israel  of  old.  In  this  we  not  only  read,  even  under  the  personal  rule 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  of  repeated  transgressions  of  the  Divine  law,  of 
incessant  murmurings,  nay,  of  open  revolts,  against  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, but  we  find  both  Moses  and  Aaron  involved  in  acts  of  weak- 
ness and  even  of  grave  ofTence, — more  especially  the  latter,  who,  while 
invested  with  the  high-priesthood,  so  far  forgot  the  obligations  of  his 
sacred  office,  as  to  lend  himself  to  the  substitution  of  idolatry  in  the 
place  of  the  true  worship. 

No  case  of  the  same  gravity  as  this  Occurred,  it  is  true,  "  under  the 
Christian  theocracy,"  at  least  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Of  some  glaring 
faults  that  even  Apostles  fell  into,  the  record  has  been  preserved  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  Personal  partiality  and  incompatibility  of  tem- 
per for  a  time  separated  the  two  leading  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles ; 
though  from  the  friendly  allusion  made  by  St.  Paul  in  one  of  his 
epistles  to  "  Mark," — probably  the  same  as  the  John  Mark  who  gave 
rise  to  the  difference, — we  may  infer  that  the  breach  was  subsequently 
healed.^  StiU  more  serious,  affecting  the  very  purity  of  the  faith,  was 
the  countenance  given  at  Antioch  by  St  Peter,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example,  by  St.  Barnabas  also,  to  the  notions  of  the 
Judaizers,  until  the  bold  and  determined  conduct  of  St  Paul  recalled 
them  to  their  sense  of  duty.*  These  examples  of  human  infirmity  on 
the  part  of  Apostles — recorded,  doubtless,  for  this  among  other  purposes 
— ^may  teach  us  not  to  allow  our  faith  in  the  Divine  government  of  the 
Church  to  waver  by  reason  of  similar  and  even  graver  inconsistencies 
with  their  sacred  calling  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  in  after  ages 
the  Divine  commission  and  authority  descended  by  transmission  from 
the  Apostles. 

*  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  i.  c.  42,  44. 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  18—20;  John  xiv.  16—20,  25,  26. 

^  Acts  XV.  36—40;  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  *  GaL  ii.  11—16. 
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While  thus,  even  in  the  persons  of  the  chief  rulers  of  Hie  Church, 
human  infirmity  marred   the  perfection  of  her   Divine  government^ 
instances   of  delinquency  among  the  people,  of  nnruly  conduct^  of 
opposition  to,  and  open  revolt  against,  the  Apostles  themselves,  an 
numerous,  even  within  the  comparatively  short  period  over  which  the 
Apostolic  writings  extend     With  the  exception  of  the  signal  punish> 
ment  inflicted  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the  means  resorted  to  for 
the  repression  of  those  disorders  by  the  Apostles  themselves  were,  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  their  authority,  of  a  strictly  spiritoal 
nature  ;  involving  no  species  of  outward  punishment  or  coercion,  except 
80  far  as  the  deprivation  of  the  common  privileges  of  Christian  worship 
in  milder,  and  in  graver  cases  expulsion  from  the  body  of  the  Church 
— a  barring  out  from  the  assemblies,  a  cutting  off  from  the  body,  ef 
the  faithful — may  be  regarded  in  that  light.     For  particular  instances 
the  students  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  at  no  loss ;  the  Apostolic 
epistles  abound  with  remonstrances  and  rebukes  addressed  to  those 
whose  conduct  caused  offence  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  with  directioiu 
and  illustrations  as  to  the  course  pursued  towards  offenders.     Some 
points,  having  a  special  bearing  on  Church  government^  it  may  he 
instructive  to  note. 

The  city  of  Corinth,  owing  to  its  wealth  and  luxury,  presented  a 
singularly  unpromising  soil  for  the  good  seed  of  the  GospeL  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  disorders  of  all  kinds  infested  the  Church  planted 
there.  Those,  however,  which  chiefly  concern  us,  are  the  divisions 
caused  by  party  spirit,  abusing  for  its  purposes  the  names  of  Apostles,  St. 
Paul  among  the  number,  and  of  Christ  Himself,^  and  turning  the  veiy 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  bestowed  for  edification,  into  means  of  rivaliy  and  un- 
profitable display.^  To  quell  Qiese,  and  to  restore  discipline,  which  had 
become  grievously  relaxed  in  many  repects,  St.  Paul  deputed  certain 
of  his  fellow-labourers — more  especially  Timothy  ^  at  one  time,  and 
Titus*  at  another — trusting  that  their  admonitions  and  personal  in- 
fluence might  be  the  means  of  recalling  the  erring  members  to  a  better 
mind ;  he  himself  endeavouring  to  eflect  the  same  object  by  his  letters 
of  mingled  entreaty  and  remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Church,  and 
by  an  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  come  among  them  in  person,*  which 
he  did  not  carry  out  till  after  considerable  delay,  with  a  view  to  afford 
them  time  for  amendment,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  adopting 
measures  of  extreme  severity.*  In  one  case,  indeed,  he  felt  constrained 
to  inflict  the  terrible  penalty  of  excommunication, — whiehy  however, 
on  sufiicient  proof  of  repentance,  he  afterwards  removed, — that  is,  to 
use  his  own  words,  of  **  delivering  the  offender  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord."  ^  Throughout  all  this  the  Apostle  takes  his  stand,  not  upon  any 
external  authority  conferred  on  him  by  the  Church,  but  on  the  powers 
inherent  in  his  office  as  an  Apostle,  entrusted  with  the  **  ministration  of 

I  1  Cor.  i.  11,12;  iii.  3.4.  «  1  Cor.  xiv.  »  1  Cor.  iv.  17;xTilO. 

*  2  Cor.  vii  6,  7,  13—15  ;  viu.  16—18,  23.    «  1  Cor.  xvi.  6—7  ;  2  Cor.  x.  1— 11. 

«  1  Cor.  iv.  18,  19,  21 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23  ;  il  1 ;  x.  2,  8—13 ;  xiL  20, 21 ;  xiiL  1—8, 10. 

'  1  Cor.  V.  8—5;  2  Cor.  ii  6,  7;  vii.  8—12. 
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the  Spirit,"  ^  expressing  withal  his  apprehension  lest  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  and  of  its  hidden  spiritual  power,  should  turn  to  the  de- 
tniction  of  any,  instead  of,  as  intended,  to  their  edification,  and  dis- 
tinctly warning  those  whom  he  addresses,  of  this  inevitable  consequence 
of  impenitence  and  persistence  in  sin.^ 

Among  the  questions  raised  in  these  Epistles,  there  is  one  which  in 
our  own  day  constitutes  one  of  the  Church's  difficulties,  and  to  which 
it  may,  therefore,  not  be  unseasonable  to  advert — the  maintenance, 
namely,  of  the  Ministry  in  our  own  particular  branch  of  the  Church, 
and  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  Church  generally,  by  the  pecuniary 
contributions  of  her  members.  To  do  their  part  in  furtherance  of  both 
these  objects,  the  Apostle  enjoins  as  a  positive  duty  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Church ;  ^  but  the  performance  of  it  is  not  exacted 
firom  them  by  way  of  formal  impost,  but  urged  upon  their  con- 
sciences, with  the  addition  of  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  discharging  so  essential  a  part  of  their  Christian  duty.*  To 
ourselves,  as  members  of  a  Church  planted  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
world's  commerce,  in  the  wealthiest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
it  is  more  especially  instructive  to  note  the  significant  fact,  that  the 
Corinthian  Church,  being  one  of  the  richest,  if  not  the  richest,  among 
the  branches  of  the  infant  Church,  was  more  than  commonly  remiss 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Apostle  himself 
had  to  fall  back  upon  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  for  his  per- 
sonal support^ — a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  liberality  shown  by  other  Churches  out  of  their  "  deep 
poverty."  ^ 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  and  dis- 
ciplinary action  of  the  Apostles  was  directed,  was  the  preservation  of 
the  faith  in  purity  and  integrity.^  They  had  not  only  to  propagate 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  guard  them  against  corruption  by 
the  admixture  of  erroneous  doctrines,  disseminated  by  false  teachers, 
who  were  either  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  that  had  "  made 
shipwreck  of  their  faith,"  or  mere  pretenders  to  a  Divine  commission.* 
All  the  Apostolic  Epistles  testify  to  the  existence  of  this  danger ;  and 
the  measures  taken  to  meet  it  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the 
felse  doctrines,  the  audacity  of  the  pretensions  put  forth  by  those  who 
taught  them,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  they  caused.  In 
some  cases  a  simple  injunction  to  avoid  such  false  teachers  was  deemed 


1  1  Cor.  iv.  1;  V.4;  ix.  1,  2 ;  xiv.  87;  2  Cor.  iii.  6—8;  v.  19,  20;  x.  4— 6,  18; 

zii.  19  ;  xiii.  3. 

«  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  16 ;  iv.  3,  4 ;  x.  8.  *  1  Cor.  ix.  7—16. 

4  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2;  2  Cor.  viii.  6—8 ;  ix.  1—7. 

6  1  Cor.  ix.  12,  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  8—10 ;  xii.  13—17 ;  Acta  xvili.  8. 
•  2  Cor.  viii.  1-4  ;  xi.  9. 

7  1  Tim.  I  3,  4  ;  iv.  16;  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14  ;  il  2;  iv.  2;  Tit.  L  9;  ii.  7,  8; 

Jade  3. 

8  Acts  XX.  29,  30 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  12 ;  Gal.  i.  7 ;  v.  10,  12 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1—3 ;  vi.  20, 
21 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15  ;  ii.  16—18 ;  iii.  6—9 ;  iv.  3,  4 ;  Tit.  L  10-16 ;  2  Pet.  ii  1—8, 17, 
18  ;  iii  16;  1  John  ii.  18, 19  ;  iv.  1—8;  Jude  4,  19. 
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sufficient ;  ^  in  others,  they  were  authoritatively  rebuked,'  or  removed 
from  the  communion  of  the  fcdthful.^  Their  real  character  as  im- 
postors, as  emissaries  of  Satan,  was  exposed,^  and  solemn  sentences  of 
condemnation  pronounced  against  them,  sometimes  in  general  terms, 
and  sometimes  individually  and  by  name.* 

On  examining  into  the  nature  of  the  disorders  complained  of  in  the 
various  passages  indicated  above,  it  will  be  found  that  while  placed 
under  the  immediate  supremacy  of  Christ,  ruled  over  by  His  own 
chosen  Apostles,    who   were  endued  with  both  ordinary  and  exUa- 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Church  had  difficulties  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  to  contend  with  as  those  to  which  in  our  own 
day  it  is  thought  so  intolerable  that  she  should  be  subject     The 
weapons  which  she  then  used  for  her  defence  are  still  at  her  disposal 
If  secular  courts,  either  through  ignorance  or  through  partiality,  refuse 
to  give  to  her  that  outward  protection  to  which,  as  a  Church  united  to 
the  State,  she  is  justly  entitled,  the  spiritual  weapons  which  in  the 
Apostolic  age  she  wielded  with  effect  for  the  vindication  of  her  feith, 
and  the  maintenance  of  her  authority,  are  still  at  her  disposal.     While 
it  is  in  the  power  of  those  who  adhere  faithfully  to  the  Church's 
doctrine  and  discipline  to  eschew  promoters  of  unbelief  and  fomenters 
of  discord — ^and  not  only  to  eschew  them,  but  publicly  before  all 
the  world  to  confute  and  to  rebuke  them ;  while,  even  in  a  diocese  in 
which  they  are  regarded  with  favour  or  treated  with    connivance, 
unsound  clergymen  can  be  excluded  from  every  altar  and  every  pulpit, 
except  their  own,  by  the  single  veto  of  their  sounder  brethren  ;  while 
any  Bishop,  jealous  of  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  taught  in  his  diocese, 
can  interdict  all  strangers  from  exercising  any  functions  within  it, 
and,  though  unable  legally  to  deprive  of  his  benefice,  yet  can  morally 
isolate,  an  unsound  clergyman  belonging  to  it  by  his  word,  his  in- 
fluence, his  example ;  while  the  synodal  assemblies  of  the  Church 
have  power  to  pronounce  solemn  sentences  of  condemnation  upon 
heretical  writings ;    it  cannot  be  said  that  she  is  altogether  helpless 
and  unable  to  protect  herself  and  the  truth  of  which  she  is  the  witness 
and  the  keeper.     She  may  be  defrauded  for  a  time  of  the  emoluments 
which  a  heretical  clergyman  upheld  by  the  secular  arm  receives,  and 
to  which  morally  he  is  not  entitled ;  she  may,  by  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  man  in  his  position,  especially  if  that  position  be  an  eminent 
one,  be  injured,  affronted,  insulted ;  but  there  the  mischief  ends.   She 
may  clear  herself  by  solemn  protests  of  all  participation  in  the  wrong 
that  is  perpetrated,  and  of  all  responsibility  for  it.  Under  the  supremacy 
of  Christ  the  Church  had  no  coercive  power  to  silence  a  teacher  of 
error  who  found  means  to  maintain  his  outward  position,  and  to  draw 
disciples  after  him.    All  that  even  Apostles  could  do,  was  to  denounce 
him,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  him,  to  mark  him  as  a  man  to  be 

1  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  3—6 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16;  2  John  7—10. 
«  Tit.  i.  13;  3  John  9,  10.  s  Gal.  v.  12;  Tit.  iii.  10,  11. 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  13—16;  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

«  Gal.  i.  8,  9 ;  v.  10;  2  Thess.  ii.  12;  1  Tim.  L  19,  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Pet 
ii.  1—3,  17;  Jude  11—13. 
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avoided,  to  unmask  the  falsehood  of  his  doctrine,  and  to  proclaim 
aloud  the  sentence  of  God's  condemnation  against  it.  As  to  the  result 
of  their  doing  all  this,  the  Apostles  were  compelled  to  abide  by  the 
event,  whatever  that  might  be ;  they  could  not  control  the  opinions 
either  of  the  outside  world,  or  of  all  the  individual  members  of  the 
Church.  If  they  carried  with  them  the  great  body  of  the  Church, 
they  achieved  as  much  as  was  possible  in  their  position,  and  no  more 
than  may  now  be  effected,  though  by  somewhat  different  means,  and 
with  some  slight  differences  in  the  outward  aspect  of  things.  In  sa3ring 
this,  it  is  not  intended  to  recommend  acquiescence  in  a  position  of 
which  the  Church  has  just  reason  to  complain ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
duty  of  protesting,  and  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  redress,  is  rendered 
all  the  more  forcible  by  this  reference  to  the  analogous  difficulties  of 
Apostolic  times.  But  a  consideration  of  them  may  serve  to  mitigate 
our  impatience  under  the  sense  of  injury  and  injustice  done  to  the 
Church ;  and,  above  all,  it  will  preserve  us  from  the  danger  of  having 
our  faith  shaken  by  anomalies  resulting  from  her  position,  which  need 
not,  and  do  not,  affect  her  intrinsic  character. 

Seen  from  a  merely  external  point  of  view,  the  circumstances  of  the 
Apostolic  age  present  some  features  of  striking  similarity  to  those  of 
our  own  day.  Defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  even  by 
office-bearers  within  her  pale,  was  not  then  unknown.  In  one  par- 
ticular instance  we  find  that  it  was  carried  to  the  extreme  audacity  of 
an  Apostle  being  excommunicated  by  a  person  who  occupied  a  position 
of  authority  in  the  Church.^  Nor  were  points  of  difference  wanting 
among  those  who  were  agreed  in  the  main  foundation  of  the  faith. 
The  practice  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Gentile 
Christendom,  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  it  was  deemed  no  inconsistency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
point  of  Christian  duty,  for  an  Apostle  to  conform  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  circumstances  might  require  from  time  to  time.  St.  Peter, 
while  at  Antioch,  was  expected  to  "  eat  with  the  Gentiles ; "  while  at 
Jerusalem,  St  Paul,  acting  on  the  counsel  of  his  brother  Apostles, 
conformed  not  only  to  the  obligatory,  but  to  the  voluntary  observances 
of  the  Mosaic  law.^ 

These  points  of  difference  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Apostles  to 
come  to  an  understanding  among  one  another  as  to  their  respective 
lines  of  action  and  spheres  of  duty.  This  was  effected  by  conferences 
between  them,  by  a  scrupulous  care  not  to  interfere  with  one  another's 
work,  and  mutual  recognition  of  each  other's  authority;^  and,  in 
regard  to  the  leading  controversy  of  that  age,  by  a  synodical  assembly, 
in  which  both  sides  were  fairly  represented,  and  whose  decision 
guaranteed  mutual  freedom  and  forbearance  within  the  limits  of  the 
common  faith.*  Diversity  of  practice  did  not  involve  latitudinarianism 
of  belief,  nor  did  it  stand  in  the  way  of  brotherly  intercourse. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  that  first  period  of  the  Church's 

1  8  John  9,  10.  >  Gal.  il  12 ;  Acts  xxi.  20—26. 

»  Gal.  i.  18, 19  ;  ii  1—10 ;  Rom.  i.  18 ;  xv.  20-22 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  10. 
♦  Acts  XV.  1—29. 
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existence,  under  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  represented  and  exercised 
by  His  Apostles,  the  essential  difi&culties  with  which  the  Church 
would  have  to  contend  to  the  end  of  time  were  foreshadowed,  and  the 
principles  by  which  her  action  would  have  to  be  guided  in  after  ages 
were  clearly  laid  down  by  Apostolic  authority.  As  the  C'hurch  ex- 
panded herself  by  the  propagation  of  her  faith,  and  the  wider  and 
wider  acceptance  which  it  obtained,  those  germs  of  both  good  and  evil 
developed  themselves  in  an  ever-changing  variety  of  aspect,  without 
detriment  to  her  historical  continuity  or  her  essential  unity. 


SCHEMES  OF  COMPREHENSION  IN  THE  ANGLO- 
AMERICAN  CHURCH. 

For  a  year  or  more  an  insidious  movement  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Anglo-American  Church,  which  has  at  length  called  forth  an  energetic 
Pastoral  from  the  Bishop  of  New  York.  Its  origin  is  no  doubt  attribat- 
able  to  the  laudable  desire  to  check  the  growth  of  sectarianism,  which  has 
so  pernicious  an  effect  upon  the  tone  of  religion  in  America.  With  a  view 
to  this  end  two  movements,  similar  in  name,  but  widely  different  in  cha- 
racter, have  been  set  on  foot,  one  within  the  Church,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Christian  Unity  Society  y^  the  other  among  the  denominations,  called 
the  "  Christian  Union  Association.^^  The  former  represents  the  theory 
of  the  Church,  and  is  vigorously  repudiated  by  the  other ;  the  latter  aims  at 
what  is  called  a  '^  Union  of  the  Churches,"  on  the  principle  that  all  the 
denominations,  the  Church  included,  shall  recognise  each  other  as  eqnallj 
orthodox,  and  as  possessing  a  ministry  and  ordinances  equally  valid.  To 
this  latter  movement,  unhappily,  some  of  the  clergy  and  even  of  the  Bishop» 
of  the  Church  have  given  their  aid  and  countenance,  to  the  extent  of  per- 
mitting non-Episcopal  ministers  to  officiate  in  their  churches,  and  them- 
selves officiating  in  non -Episcopal  places  of  worship,  in  open  breach  of 
their  canonical  obligations;  and  the  scandal  occasioned  thereby  has  at 
length  attained  to  such  a  height  as  to  render  it  incumbent  on  the  Bishop 
of  New  York  to  interpose  his  authority. 

Some  short  time  ago,  the  Association  in  question  had  prevailed  on  Dr. 
Coxe,  late  Assistant  Bishop,  and  now  the  successor  of  Dr.  De  Lanoey  in 
the  See  of  Western  New  York,  to  make  before  it  a  statement  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church.  Since  then,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  May 
14th,  there  has  been  a  gathering  of  the  Association  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  in  the  proceedings  of  which,  fully  reported  in  the  Churfk 
Journal  of  May  17th,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  and 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio,  took  a  prominent  part. 

The  character  of  these  proceedings  will  be  at  once  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  presided  over  by  Dr.  Ferris,  a  Presbyterian ;  and  in 
further  illustration  of  it  we  quote  a  few  of  the  sentiments  to  which  the 
leading  speakers  gave  utterance.  One  Dr.  Vermilye  declared  that  he 
considered  the  idea  of  "  unity  "  to  be  "  more  visionary  than  even  («c .')  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  No  such  unity  would  be  seen  until  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet  should  proclaim  that '  time  should  be  no  longer/     Some- 
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thing,  however,  could  be  done.  They  must  agree  to  differ  about  as  much 
as  they  did  now  ;  but  they  should  cultivate  and  manifest  their  real  unity 
before  the  world.  Baptists  must  acknowledge  other  people's  baptism  to  be 
as  good  as  their  own,  and  Episcopalians  must  acknowledge  non-Episcopal 
Orders  to  be  as  valid  as  ordination  by  a  Bishop.  Upon  this  basis,  there 
might  be  a  sort  of  federal  union  of  Churches,  governed  by  a  committee 
which  should  see  that  the  first  denomination  starting  in  a  village  should 
have  the  whole  ground  to  itself,  until  the  population  was  large  enough  to 
support  a  second  society."  In  perfect  keeping  with  this  programme  Dr. 
A.  Vinton,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church,  argued  that  our  Lord's  Prayer  for 
unity  contemplated  "  precisely  such  a  unity  as  already  existed,  binding  all 
Evangelical  denominations  together  in  one,"  and  of  which  "  all  truly 
regenerate  souls  partook."  "  The  convictions  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions were  honest  convictions,  and  the  Church  had  no  right  to  ask  any  one 
to  give  up  an  honest  conviction."  Not  less  unsound,  and  more  damaging 
to  the  Church,  as  coming  both  from  a  Bishop,  and  from  an  intruder  into 
another  diocese,  were  the  observations  of  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  who  con- 
tended that  "the  American  Church  pronounced  no  decision  as  to  the 
essential  invalidity  of  n  on -Episcopal  Orders ;  that  ujiitg  belonged  only  to 
the  Church  invisible,  and  that  they  had  to  do  only  with  union  ;  that  as 
divisions  were  carnal,  all  ought  to  co-operate  together,  whatever  might  be 
their  differences."  The  proceedings  terminated,  not  inappropriately,  by 
the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Ferris  pronouncing  the  benediction, — **  upon  Bishop 
McUvaine  as  well  as  the  rest,"  as  the  Church  Journal  sarcastically  observes, 
adding  that  presumably  'Hhis  was  done  on  the  Apostolic  principle  that 
*  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.' " 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  movement  that  Dr.  Potter,  the  Bishop  of 
New  York,  in  whose  diocese  the  association  is  located,  and  supported  by 
divers  of  its  clergy,  has  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  interpose  his 
authority,  by  issuing  a  Pastoral  dated  May  19,  and  published  in  the 
Church  Journal  of  May  31.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  admit 
of  our  giving  this  highly  important  and  valuable  document  in  exteiiso. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief  outline  of  it,  and  extracting 
the  more  striking  passages. 

After  some  prefatory  remarks,  penned  in  a  tone  of  brotherly  kindness, 
the  Bishop  assigns  as  his  reason  for  stepping  forth  in  an  unusual  way  to 
address  his  brethren,  his  fear  that  "  things  have  occurred  in  the  way  of 
clerical  action  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  injurious 
to  peace  and  good  order."  He  has,  he  says,  been  again  and  again 
appealed  to  by  both  clergymen  and  laymen  to  **  do  something  to  check 
what  seems  to  be  a  growing  evil,"  and  expresses  a  hope  that  those  who 
have  acted  hastily  will,  ''  upon  a  candid  and  serious  review  of  their  obliga- 
tions and  duties,"  change  their  views  and  "  throw  the  influence  of  their 
judgment  and  example  upon  the  side  of  order  and  unity  within  their  own 
fold." 

The  Bishop  then  proceeds  first  of  all  to  recite  the  solemn  declarations 
made  by  the  clergy  both  before  their  ordination,  and  in  the  Ordination 
Service  itself,  promising  to  *'  conform  to  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Protegtant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  to  minister  the 
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Doctrine  and  Sacraments  and  the  Discipline  of  Christ,  cu  this  Church  hoik 
received  the  same"     Next  he  enquires  what  that  doctrine  and  diad{^De  of 
the  Church  is  in  reference  to  the  particular  point  under  oonsideration. 
With  this  view  he  quotes, — 1.  The  preface  to  the  Ordinal,  setting  fwth 
Episcopal  consecration  or  ordination  as  heing  of  Apostolic  institution  and 
indispensable  to  a  lawful  ministry,  and  the  first  canon  of  the  Americu 
Church  which  enacts  that  ''in  this  Church  there  shall  always  be  three  Orden 
in  the  ministry,  viz.  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons ;  "  2.  The  Canons  for  the 
admission  to  her  ministry  of  those  who  have  minbtered  in  oth^  com- 
munions ;  which  enjoins  the  ordination  as  DeaconSy  on  their  passing  the 
same  examinations   as   other  candidates   for  Deacon's  Orders,  of  those 
who  have  not  Episcopal  Ordination  ;  and  the  admission,  after  due  inqniiy, 
examination,  probation,  and  declaration  of  conformity,  of  those  who  bare 
been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  a  Church  not  in  communion  with  this 
Church,  toitJiout  reordination ;  as  well  as   the  Canon   prohibiting  the 
exercise  of  ministerial  functions  in  ant/  congregation  of  this  Ohurdi  bj 
any  one  without  first  producing  the  evidences  of  his  being  a  mimster 
thereof:  3.  The  Canon  which  prescribes  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  before  all  sermons  and  lectures,  and  on  all  other  occasiotu 
of  pvhlic  vforship ;  4.  The  Canon  which — while  including  violation  of 
the  ConstitiUion  or  Canons  of  this  Church,  or  of  the  Diocese  to  «iiUc4 
he  belongs^  among  the  ofiences  for  which  a  minister  is  liable  to  be  tried,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  to  be  visited  with  admonition,  suspension,  or  degradatioo, 
according  to  the  Canons  of  the  Diocese — imposes  upon  the  Bishop  the 
duty  of  proceeding  against  ministers  accused  by  public  rumour  of  any  sueh 
offences ;  whereby  little  or  no  discretion  is  left  him,  but  he  is  obliged 
''  diligently  to  exercise  such  discipline  as  by  the  authority  of  God's  Word, 
and  by  the  order  of  this  Church,  is  committed  to  him." 

From  this  review  of  the  Principles  and  Law  of  the  Church,  the  Bishop 
deduces  the  following  propositions : — 

''  1.  The  Church  makes  a  fundamental  distinction  between  ministen 
Episcopally  ordained,  and  ministers  not  Episcopally  ordained ;  for  wheo 
she  admits  them  to  serve  at  her  altars,  she  reordains  the  latter,  but  she 
does  not  reordain  the  former. 

*'^  2.  The  Church  requires  of  all  who  minister  to  her  congregations  two 
things :  first,  that  they  be  Episcopally  ordained;  and  second,  that  thej 
be  Episcopally  ordained  ministers  of  this  Church,  Non-Episcopal  divines 
arc,  therefore,  doCibly  excluded — first,  because  they  are  not  Episoopallj 
ordained ;  and  second,  because  they  are  not  ministers  of  this  Churdi. 

''  3.  The  Church  clearly  excludes  ministers  and  licentiates  of  non- 
Episcopal  bodies,  not  only  from  administering  the  Sacraments,  but  abo 
from  teaching  within  her  fold,  holding  them  to  be  incompetent ;  for  she 
requires  them  to  be  regularly  admitted  as  candidates  for  Holy  Orders — to 
pass  a  probation  of  six  months — and  to  submit  to  full  theological  examina- 
tions ;  those  examinations  having  special  reference  to  points  of  differaoee 
between  the  Church  and  the  Body  from  which  the  minister  comes. 

<<  4.  The  Church,  so  far  from  aiming  at  novelty  or  variety  in  her  devo- 
tional services,  is  severe  in  the  provision  which  she  makes  for  securing 
absolute  uniformity  of  worship.     She  will  not  allow  her  children  to  be 
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disturbed  in  their  solemn  acts  of  worship  by  the  intrusion  of  novel  forms 
or  expressions.  She  leaves  nothing  to  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  the  officiating 
minister.  If  he  become  lax  or  unsound  in  his  teachings,  the  Creeds,  the 
Litany,  the  Te  Deum,  the  Confession  and  Absolution,  the  Prayers  and 
Praises,  the  Offices  for  Baptism,  for  Confirmation,  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, for  Matrimony,  and  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  in  Christ — these 
will  rebuke  him,  and  help  to  sustain  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  ignorance  or  unfaithfulness.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear 
and  absolute  than  the  law  which  the  Church  has  ordained,  and  evidently 
means  to  enforce.  *  Every  minister,'  she  says,  *  shall,  before  all  Sermons 
and  Lecturer,  and  on  all  other  occasions  of  Public  Worship,  use  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  established  by  the  authority 
of  the  Greneral  Convention  of  this  Church ;  and  in  performing  such  service, 
no  other  prayers  shall  be  used  than  those  prescribed  by  the  said  book.' 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  permission  given  to  the  Bishop,  and 
only  to  the  Bishop,  to  set  forth  temporarily  prayers  or  thanksgivings  for 
certain  special  and  extraordinary  occasions. 

"  5.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that  the  Church  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  manber,  binds  the  conscience  of  every  minister  she  ordains,  to  a 
strict  conformity  to  her  doctrines,  discipline,  and  worship.  She  holds  God 
to  be  a  God  of  order,  and  not  of  confusion.  She  leaves  others  to  employ 
their  own  methods ;  but  within  her  own  fold  she  will  endure  no  irregularity, 
no  trifling  with  what  upon  indubitable  evidence  she  avers  to  be  '  the 
Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  Truth '  of  God." 

**  Surely,"  the  Bishop  adds,  "  nothing  can  be  good  in  itself — nothing 
can  lead  to  ultimate  good,  which  involves  a  violation  of  obligations  so 
solemnly  assumed.  Disobedience  to  the  laws  of  that  Spiritual  Household 
of  which  we  are  members  is  enough  to  vitiate  any  course  of  action,  how- 
ever, in  other  respects,  it  may  commend  itself  to  certain  amiable  feelings 
of  our  nature.  Christian  unity,  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  obtained 
by  legitimate  methods,  is,  no  doubt,  a  consummation  to  be  devoutly  longed 
for  and  prayed  for.  But  if,  while  we  please  ourselves  with  beautiful 
visions  of  fraternal  union,  we  rush  out  of  our  legitimate  sphere,  and 
violate  the  laws  of  that  sphere,  we  create  division  in  the  circle  where  our 
first  duties  are  appointed,  and  our  efforts  tend  to  disorder  and  confusion 
rather  than  to  peacq  and  harmony." 

Upon  these  grounds  the  Bishop  expresses  his  belief  that  the  movements 
referred  to  will  cause  **  considerable  offence  and  disquiet  within  the  Church, 
and,  in  the  end,  a  new  outbreak  of  bitterness  towards  her  from  without." 
While  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity  will  strongly  disapprove 
of  them,  the  "  ministers  of  other  religious  bodies  will  not  long  find  it  consis- 
tent with  their  self-respect  to  avail  themselves  of  concessions  which  can  be 
proffered  only  by  a  few,  and  only  through  a  violation  of  engagements 
generally  deemed  sacred." 

After  dwelling  strongly  on  the  evils  thus  arising  from  a  course  incon- 
sistent with  the  Church's  law  and  the  obligations  of  her  ministers,  the 
Bishop  adverts  to  the  plea  put  forth  in  some  quarters,  that  not  having 
been  distinctly  arraigned  and  censured,  these  irregularities  have  obtained  an 
authoritative  recognition.     So  far  from  admitting  this,  he  deprecates,  for  a 

NO.  ccxvn.  X 
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time  at  least,  formal  complaints  on  the  subject;  in  the  hope  that  the 
present  public  appeal,  together  with  private  commimicationsy  will  suffiee  to 
restrain  these  irregularities,  and  to  render  them  "  impotent  and  fugitire.'' 
Another  plea,  it  appears,  has  been  put  forth,  founded  on  the  alleged  pre- 
cedent of  two  solitary  instances  in  which,  under  peculiar  circumstanoefl, 
the  use  of  a  church  was  granted,  in  one  case  with  the  eordial  approyal,  in 
the  other  with  the  bare  assent,  of  the  Bishop,  for  the  performance  of  ex- 
ceptional services ;  the  former  bj  a  priest  of  the  Oriental  Church,  the 
latter  bj  a  foreign  divine  not  episcopally  ordained,  for  congregatiom 
totally  distinct  from  the  Church.  Whilst  expressing  his  determinatioo 
never  again  to  admit  an  exceptional  case  of  the  latter  kind,  the  Bishop 
forcibly  points  out  that  neither  of  the  two  cases  mentioned  cstabliahes  • 
precedent  for  the  irregularity  so  widely  complained  of,  when  *'  ministen 
of  this  Church  are  understood  to  have  united  with  ministers  of  non- 
Episcopal  bodies  in  holding  services  in  churches  of  this  diocese :  or  else 
ministers  of  this  Church  went  to  non-Episcopal  places  of  worship  and 
preached,  without  the  due  performance  of  the  devotional  services  cnjomed 
by  the  law  of  the  Church."  In  these  proceedings,  the  Bishop  obsorres, 
"  there  seemed  to  be  an  express  design  to  unite  with  the  ministers  df 
other  bodies  in  the  same  services.  There  could  be  no  plea  on  either  side 
that  there  was  any  lack  of  places  of  worship  suited  to  their  respective 
needs,  and  expressly  adapted  to  their  ordinary  habits  of  devotion." 

The  sophistical  plea,  that  the  congregations  coUected  on  these  oocasioni 
were  not,  in  a  canonical  sense, ''  congregations  of  this  Church,^'  the  Bish<^ 
effectually  disposes  of,  by  observing  that  '*  no  unbiassed  member  of  oar 
Communion  could  go  into  one  of  our  churches,  and  find  a  congregatioa 
composed  largely  of  our  own  people,  composed  largely  of  the  members  of 
that  parish,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  our  worship  with  more  or  less  of 
regularity,  see  a  Presbyterian  divine  ascend  the  pulpit  to  preach,  without 
a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  a  gross  innovation,  and  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our  law,  and  of  the  principles  of  onr  Church,  as 
interpreted  by  the  general  practice  and  the  unvarying  judgment  of  the 
great  body  of  our  divines,  both  English  and  American.  And  if  it  was 
proclaimed,  in  the  time  of  such  service,  that  the  novel  union  was  a  deliberate 
arrangement,  was  a  preconcerted  tentative  effort,  designed  to  inaugurate  a 
course  of  similar  services,  which  would  be  a  recognition  of  a  non-Episcopal 
ministry,  such  notice  would  hardly  lessen  the  severity  of  the  judgment 
that  would  be  pronounced  against  the  whole  proceeding." 

In  conclusion,  the  Bishop  disclaims  any  ill-will  or  disrespect  towards 
the  ministers  of  other  communions ;  but  contends  that  **  the  mere  proiapt- 
ings  of  sentiment  and  self-will,  in  disregard  of  the  paramount  obUgatiora 
of  obedience,"  can  never  be  useful,  entitled  to  respect,  or  free  from  guflt 
He  declares  that  he  both  strongly  approves,  and  feels  himself  bound  to 
maintain,  the  Principles  and  Law  of  the  Church ;  in  her  statement  of 
which  "  the  Church  makes  it  as  clear  as  any  truth  ever  can  be  made,  that 
she  means  to  erect,  and  has  erected,  an  effectual  barrier  between  all  witbio 
her  fold,  and  the  official  action  of  ministers  of  non-Episcopal  bodies." 

We  rejoice  to  learn  by  the  latest  intelligence  which  has  reached  w 
through  tbe  columns  of  the  New  York  Church  Journal,  that  Bishop  Potter^ 
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Pastoral  has  already  produced  the  desired  effect.  A  virulent  attack,  de- 
nouncing it  as  *'  unchristian  "  and  **  anti-christian,"  was  made  upon  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Union  Association  on  the  evening  of  Whit- 
sunday, which  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  episcopalian  clergy  present, 
among  whom  Dr.  A.  Vinton,  more  especially,  stood  up  for  "  tlie  freedom  of 
each  household,  the  Episcopal,  among  the  rest,  to  manage  its  own  affairs ; " 
and,  after  referring  to  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal,  vindicated  the  general 
opinion  held  in  the  Church,  that  none  but  an  Episcopal  ministry  could  be 
recognised  as  a  "  God-made  ministry ; "  whence  he  argued  that  *' federa- 
tive union  was  impi'acticable,  and  concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
individiLal  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  love,  and  for  prayer  for  the  out-p 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  resolutions  directed  against  the  Pas- 
toral were  not  even  put  to  the  Meeting,  which  dispersed  after  the  blessing 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  A.  Vinton. 
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The  discipline  of  the  Eastern  Communions,  while  it  requires  priests  to 
be  married  men,  and  deprives  them  of  their  cures  on  the  death  of 
their  wives,  prohibits  the  appointment  of  a  married  man  to  the  Epis- 
copate, and,  a  fortiori,  the  marriage  of  Bishops.  As  this  regulation 
bars  the  prospect  of  advancement  to  the  Episcopate  to  the  whole  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  cause  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  j  and  the  question  is  one  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  have  to  be  considered.  It  has  been  publicly  raised  by  Father 
Agapius  Honcharenko,  the  Russo-Greek  priest  who  recently  officiated 
in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  with  the  sanction  of  Bishop  Potter. 
Notwithstanding  the  remarks  made  by  the  Union  Chretienne  on  the 
alleged  irregular  position  of  Father  AgapiiLS,  we  deem  it  right  to  place 
before  our  readers  the  following  document,  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  Orthodox  Review^  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  Russian  Church, 
published  at  Moscow.  Since  then  it  has  been  reproduced  by  him  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  Greece,  endorsed  by  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
published  in  an  Athens  journal,  from  which  it  was  translated  into 
English  for  the  Nlw  York  Ckurch  Journal,  The  proposal  of  Father 
Agapius  is,  that  the  Assembly  should  pass  an  Article  to  the  following 
effect : — 

**  The  Bishops  shall  be  chosen  as  well  from  the  married  as  from  the 
unmarried  clergy,  and  they  who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  married  clergy 
shall,  after  their  consecration,  continue  to  live  with  their  wives  in  like 
manner  as  before." 

The  following  are  the  arguments  by  which  Father  Agapius  supports 
his  proposition : — 

**  1.  It  will  enlarge  the  circle  of  choice  by  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
take  our  Bishops  from  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  all  the  clergy. 

**2.  It  honoui's  the  mystery  of  marriage,  and  i-ospects  the  first  law  of 
the  Creator,  *  Be  fruitful  and  multiply.'  It  is  in  exact  agreement  with 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy,  *  A  bishop  must  be  blameless, 

X  2 
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the  husband  of  oiie  n*ife ; '  and  not  only  with  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  but  with  the  express  command  of  the  whole  college  of  Apostles. 
Per  in  the  fifth  Apostolical  Canon  they  ordained  that  *  A  bishop^  or  a 
pritsty  or  a  deacon  shall  not  put  away  his  wife  under  a  preteM  of  pirty: 
hut  if  ht  |?Mf  her  away  ht  shall  be  excommunuated,  and  if  he  persist  he 
shall  be  deposed*  Hence  it  plainly  appears  that  bishops,  even  after  con- 
secration, ought  to  live  with  their  own  wives. 

"  3.  It  agrees  with  the  example  not  only  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  but  of  the  apostles  and 
bishops  of  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ,  many  of  whom,  according  to 
Socrates  (Compend.  Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  22),  '  did  in  the  time  of  their  Epis- 
copate beget  children  in  lawfid  wedlock,^  To  which  the  same  historian 
adds  that  *  this  custom* — obviously  of  having  married  bishops — *  w  retained 
.  in  TJiessalonica,  Macedonia,  and  Gi-eece^  It  is  therefore  a  historical  fact 
that,  in  the  primitive  Church,  bishops  lived  with  their  wives,  and  became 
athers  of  children  after  their  consecration.  As  examples  which  the 
married  bishops  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  bring  forward  from  antiquity, 
I  might  cite  the  well-known  cases  of  the  father  of  Gregory  the  Theologian, 
Bishop  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Hilarius  Pictaviensis  Sjnesio», 
the  Philosopher,  and  many  others. 

"  4.  The  Article,  however,  is  actually  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of 
that  very  Twelfth  Canon  of  the  Sixth  OEcumenical  Council,  on  the  strength 
of  which  the  custom  of  having  unmarried  bishops  only,  has  been  established 
«  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  An  examination  of  its 
phraseology  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  canon  was  set  forth  by  the 
Council  simply  as  a  measure  of  expediency.     Its  language  is  : — 

"  '  This  also  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  that  in  Africa,  Libja,  and 
elsewhere,  the  most  godly  bishops  do  live  with  their  wives,  and  do  not 
desist  from  so  doing  even  after  their  consecration,  whereby  a  scandal  and 
cause  of  offence  is  put  in  the  way  of  others.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  our 
desire  is  great  that  all  things  be  done  to  the  profit  of  our  flocks,  it  has 
seemed  good  to  us  that  henceforth  this  should  not  be.  And  this  we  say, 
not  as  abolishing  or  disregarding  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  but  longing 
for  the  safety  and  better  nourishment  of  the  people,  and  labouring  that  no 
cause  of  blame  may  be  given  against  the  sacred  office.'  I  contend  that 
nothing  in  the  Canon  is  more  plainly  expressed  than  the  motive  of  expe- 
diency by  which  the  fathers  of  the  Council  were  induced  to  set  it  forth. 
They  declare  themselves  to  be  impelled  by  a  '  great  desire  that  all  things 
shall  be  done  to  the  profit  of  their  flocks.'  They  repudiate  all  intention 
of  *  abolishing  or  disregarding  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.'  And  they 
affirm  with  iteration  that  they  are  actuated  only  by  their  *  longing  for  the 
salvation  and  better  nourishment  of  the  people,  and  that  no  cause  of  blame 
may  bo  brought  against  the  office  of  the  ministry.' 

"  The  scandals,  then,  and  obstacles  of  which  the  Canon  speaks,  were 
not  simply  a  pretext,  but  the  moving  cause  which  led  the  Synod  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  on  account  of  mere  expediency, 
to  silence  scandal-mongers.  It  is  not  that  the  care  of  a  wife  and  children 
hinders  bishops  in  the  faitliful  tending  of  their  flocks,  nor  any  such  like 
reason ;  but  the  whole  matter  was  effected  by  the  ambition  of  the  Popes  of 
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Rome,  who,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  had  begun  to  move  every  stone 
to  compel  the  clergy  to  celibacy,  in  order  that — according  to  the  famous 
Koman  Theologian,  De  Sanctis,  author  of  a  dissertation  on  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  of  which  a  translation  was  lately  published  in  Athens — by 
means  of  an  unmarried,  and  therefore  pliant,  clergy,  and  by  an  abuse  of 
the  confessional,  they  might  be  able  to  create  a  mighty  army,  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  which  knowing  every  secret  of  men's  hearts,  and  being 
utterly  devoted  to  the  will  of  their  superiors,  would  enable  them  to  gain 
an  absolute  and  universal  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Synod,  though  for  the  most  part  composed  of  Greeks, 
desiring  for  the  Church's  sake  to  remove  the  scandals  which,  as  some 
declared,  had  been  set  against  it,  ignorantly  aided  in  accomplishing  the 
craftily  disguised  intent  of  Rome.  And  thus  it  was  that  in  the  Sixth 
CEcumenical  Council,  Rome  succeeded  in  establishing  the  celibacy  of 
bishops  by  the  passing  of  the  Twelfth  Canon,  though  she  was  defeated  by 
the  Thirteenth  in  her  endeavours  to  the  same  end  with  respect  to  other 
clergy. 

"  Now,  leaving  the  alleged  cause,  let  us  inquire  into  the  efe^  produced 
by  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  bishops.  "WTio  does  not  know  that  bishops, 
being  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  living  in  the  world,  like  other  men,  are, 
to  say  no  worae,  led  into  grievous  indiscretions  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  people  are  greatly  scandalized  at  their  indiscretions,  and  wish,  and 
long,  and  pray  for  the  restoration  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  ?  Who 
does  not  Icnmv  that  on  account  of  Episcopal  indiscretions  they  desire  and 
pray  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church,  which  made  the 
married  clergy  eligible  to  the  Episcopate,  and  suflTercd  them  to  live  with 
their  own  wives  after  their  consecration  ?  Truly  it  is  in  the  most  complete 
accordance  with  the  »pirit  of  the  Twelfth  Canon — that  is,  to  the  end  that 
scandals  caused  by  the  celibacy  of  bishops  may  be  put  away,  and  all  things 
done  to  the  edifying  of  the  flock  of  Christ — that  we  approve  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  and  *  desire  that  bishops  shall  be  eligible  as  well  from  the 
married  as  from  the  unmarried  clergy,  and  that  after  consecration  married 
bishops  shall  live,  as  before,  with  their  own  wives.'  And  be  it  well 
observed  that  the  Synodical  Canons  must  always  be  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  spirit ;  otherwise,  by  the  67th  and  92d  of  the  Council 
of  Carthage  (418),  we  are  now  bound  to  destroy  the  statues  and  temples 
of  our  forefathers,  which  immortalize  our  country  as  the  motherland  of 
Art.  And  by  the  50th  of  the  sixth  OEcmnenical  Council,  every  layman, 
and  consequently  every  representative  of  the  clergy,  must  be  excommuni- 
cated if  he  throws  dice  for  amusement.  I  repeat  it,  that  the  Canons, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  them  were  enacted  on  account  of  circumstances 
merely  temporary,  must,  in  reason,  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  their 
own  spirit.  Thus  the  67th  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  was  enacted  on  account  of  heathens  recently  converted,  who  from 
looking  at  the  objects  of  their  former  superstitious  adoration,  might  fall 
back  into  idolatry.  And  has  not  the  Russian  Church  and,  at  her  example, 
the  Legislative  Chamber  of  Athens,  in  1861,  ratified  mixed  marriages, 
baving  interpreted  the  72d  Canon  of  the  sixth  CEcumenical  Council  ac- 
cording to  its  spirit  ? 
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"  5.  I  observe,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  the  proposed  Artide  would,  if 
adopted,  put  an  end  to  many  evils ;  as  when  ecclesiastics,  who  should  be 
a  pattern  of  all  virtue,  suddenly  rush  headlong  into  vice  ;  or  the  searing 
of  conscience,  when  men  who  have  not  received  from  God  the  grace  of 
continence,  and  cannot  therefore  be  content,  make  hypocritical  professions 
of  virginity  in  order  to  advance  themselves  to  the  Episcopal  throne :  or 
the  less  flagrant  but  indisputable  evil  of  ignorance,  which  frequently 
prevails  among  professed  monks,  because  simply  as  monks  thej  may  hope, 
in  spite  of  ignorance,  for  elevation  to  the  loftiest  rank  attainable  in  the 
Church. 

"  6.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  adoption  of  this  Article  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  important  benefits  to  the  Church.  The  purest  and  wisest  of 
the  clergy  would  then  be  called  to  the  Episcopate,  and  so  that  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church — its  discipline — would  be  committed 
to  the  worthiest  hands.  Society  would  gain  for  the  chief  ofiice  of  the 
priesthood  men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  all  its  feelings ;  men  who  know 
the  tenderness  of  home  life,  and  whose  hearts  would  go  forth  to  their 
people  with  that  sympathetic  fulness  of  affection  which  can  only  spring 
from  a  community  of  feelings ;  men,  in  short,  who  being  men  and  fotiben, 
will  be  able  to  give  counsel  to  their  people  in  the  common  things  of 
ordinary  human  life,  and  more  particularly  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their 
home  life, — men  really  spiritual  pastors  and  fathers  of  society.  And  the 
adoption  of  this  Article  would  bring  about  this  further  benefit,  that  they 
who  should  hereafter  enter  into  the  monastic  state  would  be  at  least  more 
likely  to  be  such  as  felt  within  themselves  the  grace  of  continence ;  and 
those  among  them  who  might  be  elected  to  the  sacred  office  of  a  bishop 
would  be  likelier  to  be  men  of  approved  learning  and  piety. 

**  7.  This  Article  would  also  remove  one  potent  obstacle  whidi  now 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  more  intimate  communion  between  the  Anglican 
and  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.     I  mean  the  celibacy  of  bishops. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Chamber  of  Athens  in  1 861 
was  competent  to  decide  upon  mixed  marriages — a  matter  which  concerns 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Church — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sovereign  Assembly  may  lawfully  determine  a  matter  like  the  election  of 
bishops,  which  relates  neither  to  its  doctrines  nor  its  mysteries,  but  b 
purely  external.  And  I  am  sure  that  other  Churches  of  our  fwth  will 
adopt  with  joy  the  restoration  by  us  of  the  Apostolic  Constitution.  How 
indeed  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  intolerable  burden  of  compulsoiy 
Episcopal  celibacy  has  been  tried  throughout  so  many  ages  ?  " 


THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  CHUECH 

IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — Your  articles  on  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  the  Colonies  we  eagerly 
read.  Will  our  friends  who  write  them  kindly*  give  us  a  special  paper  on 
Indian  Ecclesiastical  Law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  English  Church  ?  We 
have  no  books  of  reference  on  ecclesiastical  law  generally  of  later  date 
than  1850.  Phillimore's  edition  of  Burns  is  the  best  we  have,  and  it  if 
a  very  good  one ;  but  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  reoent  legidi- 
tion  of  any  kind  aSee\&  m^  8i^  «2^< 
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Does  the  peculiar  way  in  which  many  of  the  clergy  are  appointed  to 
their  charges  render  the  Church  here  in  any  sense  established,  and  if  so,  to 
what  extent  ?  Do  the  statutes  relating  to  our  bishops  and  chaplains  make 
our  Church  established,  taking  the  woi-d  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  in 
England  ? 

Are  principles  laid  down  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  well-known  Cape 
case  applicable  here  ? 

With  many  thanks  for  the  articles  already  giyen  us,  and  a  hope  that 
the  series  will  long  continue,  believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

A  MiSSIONABY  IN  THE  DiOCESB  OF  BoMBAY* 


HE-BAPTISM  UNCATHOLIC. 
Sm, — I  am  very  glad  to  learn  by  your  last  number  that  the  Greco- 
Russian  Church   does  not  re-baptise  its  converts.     It  was  the  same  in 
France  among  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but,  since  the  invasion  of  Ultra- 
montanism,  all  the  new  converts  are  re-baptized. 

Also,  now,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  do  not  espouse  a  Roman  Catholic 
with  a  Protestant  unless  the  latter  promises  to  bring  up  the  children  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  commimion. — I  remain,  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

A  Readbr. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  HURON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Sib, — Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  ecclesiastics, 
especially  Bishops,  into  Scotch  Dioceses,  in  countenance,  if  not  in  further- 
ance, of  schism  there  ?  May  not  the  S.P.G.  remonstrate  with  the  Bishop 
of  Huron,  and  make  it  a  condition  of  further  help  being  given,  more  than 
already  voted,  that  conduct  like  that  against  which  a  protest  appears  in 
your  (June)  number  shall  not  be  repeated. 

Will  Bishop  Wilson  kindly  bear  with  me,  when  suggesting  that  possibly 
good  may  come  out  of  the  present  trial,  if  it  leads  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  reflect  that  this  may  be  a  rebuke  for  its  not  (in  faith)  determining  to 
found  and  support  a  Mission  of  its  own  ? 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,         An  English  Peiest. 

June,  1865. 


laebfetos  nnts  TXotkts. 

A  Pastoral  Address,  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu, 
delivered  in  his  Church  on  New  Yearns  Day,  1865,  in  reply  to  certain 
mis-statmients  in  a  recent  Report  of  tlie  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  (Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists). 
Published  at  the  request  of  the  Congregation,  with  notes  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  some  Animadversions  on  the  new  work  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  entitled  "The  Hawaiian  Islands."  Honolulu. 
Piinted  at  the  Hawaiian  Gazette  Office.     1865. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware,  from  the  notice  of  an  article  in  the 
American  Church  Quarterly  contained  in  our  last,  of  the  hostile  attitude 
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assumed  towards  the  English  Church  Mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
by  the  American  Missionaries,  as  well  as  of  the  low  moral  and  re- 
ligious state  in  which  their  *'  Christianising "  labours  had  left  eTen 
that  portion  of  the  Hawaiian  population,  of  whose  conversion  they 
boasted.  For  a  long  time  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu  bore  their  abuse 
and  their  misrepresentations  in  silence ;  but  the  "  Appeal  "  made  to 
"  Evangelical  Christendom,"  by  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
against  what  they  term  the  "  intrusion "  of  the  English  Mission, 
followed  by  Dr.  Anderson's  attack  upon  the  Church,  left  him  no 
option  but  to  vindicate  the  Mission  sent  out  under  his  Episcopal 
guidance  from  the  false  and  malignant  accusations  brought  against 
it.  This  he  has  done  in  an  Address  delivered  by  him  in  the  Church 
at  Honolulu,  on  New  Year's  Day  last,  and  since  published  for 
the  information  of  the  public,  both  in  Hawaii  itself  and  in  England 
and  America.  The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  this  step  are 
thus  explained  by  the  Bishop  himself : — 

"  You  are  aware  how  indifferent  I  have  always  been  to  calumny  and 
abuse.  I  have  ever  felt,  during  my  ministry  among  you,  that  the  few 
hours  you  gave  up  on  Sundays  to  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary,  were  &r 
too  sacred,  too  precious  for  me  to  waste  any,  the  smallest  part,  of  them  in 
meeting  frivolous  charges  or  noticing  the  current  gossip  of  the  day.  1 
knew  that  time  would  correct  wrong  impressions,  that  the  secret  of  success 
in  missionary  enterprise  had  ever  been  the  words  of  the  evangelical 
prophet,  '  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.' 
Speaking  for  my  reverend  brethren,  as  well  as  for  myself,  I  may  say  that 
in  the  face  of  the  vast  work  we  have  found  awaiting  us  in  these  Islands, 
in  the  training  of  the  young,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  turning  sinners  to 
repentance,  our  feelings  have  been  rather  those  of  the  three  Hebrew 
children  when  shown  the  burning  furnace  of  the  heathen  King,  *  O  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.'  But  the 
case  is  wholly  different  when  men  claiming  to  be  ministers  of  the  Groepel 
of  peace  and  charity,  and  specially  engaged  in  its  propagation,  have  so 
lost  sight  of  its  spirit  and  very  essence  as  to  utter,  with  regard  to  a  bodj 
of  their  fellow  Christians,  misrepresentations  so  untrue,  charges  so  fearfiil, 
as  those  which  have  been  brought  against  our  own  Church.  I  refer  to 
the  Report  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

"  Let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  Society.  Though 
with  a  very  pretentious  title,  it  represents,  in  reality,  only  the  two  Cal- 
vinistic  denominations,  known  as  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists. 
Of  these,  the  former  are  divided  into  ten,  the  latter  into  four  distinct  sects. 
The  Methodists,  the  Baptists  and  the  Episcopal  Church  have  each  their 
own  Missionary  institutions.  The  bitter  hostility  which  '  the  American 
Board '  displays  to  our  mission  is  doubtless  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed  have  ever  been  the  most 
relentless  in  their  hatred  to  the  Anglican  Church,  whether  in  England  or 
in  America." 
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The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  show  how  ample  is  the  justification  of 
the  English  Church  Mission,  not  only  from  the  urgent  call  made  upon 
the  Church  of  England  by  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  from 
the  condition  of  the  Hawaiian  people;  there  being  20,000  natives, 
nearly  one -third  of  the  population,  who  were  in  communion  with  no 
Christian  body,  while  the  great  bulk  of  those  nominally  converted  to 
Christianity  were,  according  to  evidence  furnished  by  the  American 
Missionaries  themselves,  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  immorality.  While  there  was  thus  a  wide  field  open  for 
the  labours  of  Bishop  Staley  and  his  Missionaries,  his  proceedings  were 
not  of  an  aggressive  or  proselytising  character : — 

**  It  is  among  those  '  who  never  before  were  kno¥ni  to  be  pious  ;  *  it  is 
among  those  ^who  never  frequented  worship  before,'  that  our  chief 
trophies  have  been  won.  If  it  be  a  reproach  to  us  that  we  have  among 
our  members  those  who  answer  to  this  description,  *we  glory  in  our 
shame.'  He  who  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, was  blamed  by  the  Pharisees  because  *  He  sat  and  ate  bread  with 
publicans  and  sinners.'  We  came  here  to  follow  the  example  of  our  dear 
Lord,  and  it  has  pleased  Him  to  bless  our  humble  efforts  beyond  what  we 
might  have  anticipated.  We  are  able  to  point  to  the  changed  lives  of 
some,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who  have  placed  themselves  under  our 
spiritual  care  ;  to  unions,  unblest  by  the  benediction  of  heaven,  solemnly 
sealed  in  the  sight  of  God  and  His  Church ;  to  men  and  women  formerly 
known  as  drunken  and  licentious,  nay,  almost  lost,  now  steady,  sober,  and 
able  to  fill  with  credit  positions  from  which  their  habits  had  previously 
debarred  them.  This  was  the  work  we  came  to  do.  We  came  not  to  be 
sources  of  political  disquietude  ;  we  came  not  to  act  the  part  of  political 
demagogues :  but  by  our  labours  for  Christ  and  His  Church,  on  the  area 
still  unoccupied  (if  we  may  credit  the  assertions  of  the  missionaries  them- 
selves), to  aid  the  Kino,  as  the  Father  of  his  People,  in  his  great 
work  of  not  only  raising  them  to  a  higher  moral  life,  but  actually  saving 
them  from  extinction.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  not  to  say 
that  we  have  not  a  considerable  number  attached  to  the  Church  who 
belonged  formerly  to  other  communions.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
many  would  be  attracted  by  those  features  of  teaching  and  worship  which 
characterise  it.  When  they  come  we  gladly  welcome  them.  But  we  do 
not,  like  some,  compass  heaven  and  earth  to  make  proselytes.  Rather,  as 
I  remarked  before,  we  come  '  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.' " 

The  Bishop  denies  the  charge  brought  against  his  Mission  that  it 
"  holds  of  no  account  what  God  has  wrought  by  His  blessing  on  the 
labours  of  the  Calvinist  teachers,"  showing  that  he  does  not  ignore, 
but  only  supplies  what  was  lacking  in,  their  teaching,  of  the  defective- 
ness of  which  he  adduces  some  most  conclusive,  not  to  say  astounding, 
proofs.  After  giving,  in  answer  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
Missionaries,  some  explanations  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
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English  Mission  towards  the  American  Missionaries  on  its  first  arriTal, 
the  Bishop  briefly  recapitulates  the  circumstanceg  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  Mission  in  Hawaii : — 

'^  It  was  no  new  occurrence  in  the  history  of  this  Kingdom^  when  one 
of  its  sovereigns  asked  for  a  clergyman  of  our  Reformed  Church  to  be 
sent  to  him  from  England.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  request  made  bj 
Kamehameha  the  First,  through  Vancouver,  one,  which,  owing  to  the  mdif- 
ference  of  the  times,  unhappily  proved  without  effect.  1  hare  been  told, 
on  authority  which  may  not  be  lightly  questioned,  that  Xiiholiho  had 
similar  aims  in  view  when  he  visited  England  in  1823.  JBe  this  as  it 
may,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  several  efforts  to  obtain  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  from  that  country  were  made,  but  always  without  effect.  The 
sympathy  of  his  late  Majesty  with  tho  constitution  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church  led  to  a  renewed  attempt,  as  you  have  already  heanL  He  bad 
the  modesty  to  ask  only  for  one  man,  because  the  pecuniary  resources  at 
his  disposal  seemed  barely  enough  to  justify  him  even  in  that.  When, 
however,  benevolent  and  earnest  Churchmen  felt  that  if  the  mission  were 
to  be  undertaken  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  of  no  such  fragmentary  kind,  re- 
presentations were  made,  through  the  proper  channel,  of  the  advantaget 
to  the  Church  which  would  result  from  sending  out  a  Bishop.  At  tiie 
same  time,  no  additional  guarantees  in  the  way  of  support  were  required 
from  His  Majesty  than  those  which  he  had  already  pledged.  I  need  not 
tell  you  with  how  much  pleasure  he  assented  to  this  unlooked-for  pro- 
posal. Early  in  the  yeai*  1861,  he  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  Soon  after  it  had  been  received,  in  the  month 
of  April,  a  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of  Convocation  of  Prelates  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury,  on  the  subject  of  Missionary  Bishops,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  stated  :  — 

'* '  That  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  most  anxious  to  see  a 
Bishop  of  the  English  Church  established  in  his  dominions.  His  Majeatj 
mentioned,  that  *  according  to  the  Constitution  of  his  kingdom,  no  Esta- 
blished Church  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  can  be  formed  there,  that 
all  creeds  are  left  free,  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.'  He 
proposes  to  make  the  Bishop  preceptor  to  the  Crown  Prince.  He  thought 
it  best  to  communicate  with  the  Queen,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  most  ex- 
cellent English,  begging  Her  Majesty  to  give  all  the  assistance  she  can  in 
sending  out  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  which  she  is  the  temporal  Head.*" 

Having  thus  made  out  a  complete  case  in  justification  of  the  Fnglwh 
Church  Mission,  the  Bishop  concludes  as  follows :  — 

**  To  my  Christian  brethren,  if  they  will  allow  me  so  to  call  them, 
whether  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  or  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  no  animosity,  no  bitterness. 
We  are  all  engaged  according  to  our  several  systems  in  one  and  the  aame 
great  work  of '  winning  souls  to  Cluist,'  of  saving  tliis  people  from  that 
physical  and  spiritual  death,  which  is  the  inevitable  '  wages  of  sin.'  We 
may  differ  widely  in  our  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  our 
object ;  we  may  feel  it  our  duty  to  warn  our  flocks  against  what  we  think 
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to  be  erroneous  in  the  principles  of  Our  rivals,  provided  we  fully  nnderstand 
what  those  principles  are  ;  but  let  us  distinguish  between  systems  and 
individuals.  Let  us  remember  what  underlies  all  creeds,  all  forms  of 
worship,  is  the  great  law  op  chabity  ;  that  the  sincere  lover  of  truth, 
even  if  led  into  eiTor,  may  be  nearer  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  one 
who  prides  himself  on  his  supposed  oiiihodoxy  but  is  deficient  in  humility. 
Xrf»t  us  remember  that  what  we  lose  in  common  by  exhibiting  our  miser- 
able divisions  in  the  face  of  the  heathen,  exceeds  what  we  severally  gain 
by  zeal  without  love*  And  to  you,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Ghurch,  I 
would  remark — be  not  discouraged.  If  in  this  remote  spot  of  the  globe 
the  battle  between  modem  Puritanism  and  primitive  Catholicity  is  to  be 
fought,  let  our  opponents  know  we  are  ready  to  meet  them.  We  have 
sought,  in  the  quiet  and  regular  discharge  of  our  sacred  duties,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  collision.  i3ut  if  the  contest  is  forced  upon  us,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  position.  Of  one  thing  be  assured — such  attacks 
as  these  instead  of  weakening  will  greatly  strengthen  us.  Here — for  the 
atmosphere  of  opposition  in  the  case  of  every  new  enterprise,  especially 
a  sacred  one,  is  always  more  bracing,  more  invigorating,  than  one  of  un- 
qualified prosperity.  Abroad — for  those  who  sent  us  here  in  compliance 
with  a  Royal  invitation,  will  not  sit  tamely  by  and  see  one  of  their  most 
interesting  and  hopeful  missions  crushed  by  the  intolerance  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  narrow-minded  and  disappointed  sectaries.  *  Doubt  not,' 
then,  my  brethren,  but  *  earnestly  believe '  that  all  shall  work  together  for 
good,  and  that  you  shall  yet  see  the  off-shoot  of  that  sacred  Vine  wliich, 
in  England  and  America,  '  God  hath  made  so  strong  for  His  own  Self,' 
overspreading  this  kingdom  with  its  goodly  branches,  taking  *  root  down- 
wards and  bearing  fruit  upwards,'  even  the  fruit  of  *  that  Tree  of  Life 
whose  leaves  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.' " 

The  charitable  and  truly  Catholic  spirit  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Honolulu  thus  addresses  himself  to  those  who  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  vilify  him,  and  to  obstruct  his  work,  is,  assuredly,  not  the 
least  valuable  and  telling  feature  in  his  teaching,  and  proves  more  than 
all  else  that  he  has  indeed  come  not  only  to  the  Hawaiians,  but  to  their 
former  instructors,  as  one  prepared  to  "show  them  a  more  excellent 
way." 

Under  the  title  "  The  Navv^i^s  in  South  Africa  "  (Bell  and  Daldy)  we 
have,  from  the  pen  of  the  Ven.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of 
the  Cape,  an  interesting  journal  of  a  tour  undertaken  by  him,  in 
November,  1864,  to  the  Tulbagh  Kloof  Eailway  works,  a  mountain 
pass  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Capetown.  His  account  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  population  so  visited  by  him  is  anything 
but  encouraging ;  and  well  calculated  to  dispel  the  notion  which  he 
complains  is  so  common  at  home,  "  that  a  man  somehow  becomes  more 
religious  at  the  other  side  of  the  world ;  that  even  if  at  home  he  slighted 
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all  good,  and  either  did  not  go  to  chmch.  or  was  a  pablic  nnisaiice 

there,  yet  in  the  colony  he  will  walk  any  nnmber'  of  miles  on  the 

chance  of  a  service." 

'<  This/'  the  Archdeacon  ohsenres,  **  is  quite  a  delusion :  when  he  begins 
badly  in  his  own  village,  he  will  almost  certainly  become  worse  here. 
There  is  but  a  slight  fence  of  public  opinion  to  keep  him  straight.  He 
finds  himself  beset  by  temptations  to  drunkenness.  Wine  is  reiy  chesp, 
a  few  pence  a  bottle.  Many  who  do  not  drink  to  excess  themselres  make 
very  light  of  the  sin,  look  upon  one  indulging  in  it  simpi  j  as  a  spectacle, 
not  OS  a  brother  to  be  torn  away  from  it  if  possible.  If  it  is  once  yielded 
to,  life  ebbs  very  fast.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  one  who  is  well  able  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  navvies  are  dead  who 
came  out  for  the  Wellington  railway  five  years  ago.  And  with  the  bodj, 
soul  and  mind  go  too :  the  whole  being  is  debased,  and  becomes  utterij 
unfit  for  any  true  work  for  this  world  or  the  next.  If  the  priest  comes  to 
speak  to  such  an  one,  it  is  not  to  a  man,  still  less  to  a  Christian  man,  but 
to  a  worn-out  shadow  of  his  old  English  self.  When  parents  and  clergy 
recommend  emigration  as  the  cure  for  every  troublesome  youth  who  g^ 
into  scrape  after  scrape  in  his  own  fEunily  and  parish,  do  thej  consider 
sufficiently  this  side  of  the  question  ?  " 

Archdeacon  Hale  has  made  his  protest  against  the  sale  by  auction 
of  St.  Benet's,  Gracechurch,  the  subject  of  his  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry,  published  under  the  title :  "  The  Proceed- 
ings relative  to  the  pulling  down  and  sale  of  the  Church  of  St  Benet, 
Gracechurch,  in  the  City  of  London,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Union 
of  Benefices  Act>  stated  and  explained."    (Kivingtons.) 

The  Incopobated  Church  Building  Society  makes  an  urgent  appeal 
on  account  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  Society's  income,  by 
which  its  operations  are  almost  paralyzed,  in  Number  XIV.  of  the 
Church  Builder,     (Rivingtons.) 

A  variety  of  Church  questions,  including,  among  others,  "Psalmody 
and  Church  Choirs,"  "  The  Burial  Service,"  "  Cottages  of  the  Poor,'' 
"  Statute  Fairs,"  and  "  The  Court  of  Final  Appeal,"  are  discussed  in 
the  Charge  delivered  by  the  Ven.  Henry  Fearon,  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry.     (Rivingtons.) 

A  subject  of  deep  and  painful  interest  has  been  made  the  theme 
of  a  sermon  preached  at  Roehampton  Church,  and  since  puhlished  by 
request^  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Biber,  LL.D.  under  the  title  :  The  Ado/ 
Suicide^  as  distinct  from  the  Crime  of  Self-murder :  a  Word  of  Charity 
to  the  Departed,  of  Comfort  to  Mouryiers,  and  of  Solemn  Admonition  to 
all,     (Masters.) 

The  erroneous  notions  propounded  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ellison,  Vicar 
of  Windsor,  on  behalf  of  ''  the  Temperance  Reformation  Movement  in 
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the  Church  of  England,"  are  ably  exposed  and  confuted  by  the  Rev.  E. 
S.  Lowndes,  M.A.  in  two  sermons  published  with  a  preface  and  notes 
Tinder  the  title  :   Total  A  bstinence  not  Christian  Temperance.  (Parkers.) 

The  question  of  The  Daily  Lessons,  How  may  we  best  revise  them  ? 
receives  an  answer  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  new  calendar,  in  a  Letter 
addressed,  with  permission,  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 
A.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.     (Parkers.) 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Church  is  a  simple  and  attractive 
account,  addressed  to  the  young,  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  this 
country  from  its  first  establishment  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.     (Parkers.) 

In  a  sermon  on  Hebrew  Prophecy  replete  with  abstruse  speculation 
and  vague  sentiment,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
published  by  request  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
hails  the  appearance  of  Strauss  and  Renan  as  "signs  of  Christ's 
coming  in  the  clearer  vision  of  the  nature  and  character  of  our  faith," 
and  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  "we  are  on  the  advance."  (Parkers.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received  : — 

From  Messrs.  Riviugton  : — ^The  seventh  edition  of  the  Dean  of 
Chichester's  Book  of  Family  Prayer.  Educatiouy  its  effect  on  Posterity, 
a  School  Sermon,  preached  in  St.  George's  Church,  Leicester,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Allen,  M.A.  Scripture  and  Science,  a  Sermon  preached  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Eddrup,  M.A.  Chancellor  of 
Salisbury.  Middle  Class  Education,  a  letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mason  Cox,  M.A.  The  Draper's  Shop  ;  or 
Parents*  Example,  by  W.  G.  L.  "  Thine  for  Ever,^*  an  address  to  the 
Newly -Confirmed.  The  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Tracts 
Respecting  the  Present  State  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,'bj  the  Rev.  Alfred 
T.  Lee,  M.A.  Rector  of  Ahoghill  and  Rural  Dean,  Diocese  of  Connor, 
and  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Church  Institution  for  the  Province  of 
Armagh. 

From  Messrs.  Parker: — Divine  Counsels,  or  the  Young  Christianas 
Guide  to  Wisdom,  translated  from  Arvisenet,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  by  W.  B.  C-^parn,  B.A.  with  a  preface  by  J. 
Sharp,  M.A. 

From  Mr.  Mozley: — Tracts  for  Confrmation,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Blyth.  Church  and  Dissent,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burgess.  Helen  and 
Jiohel;  ar,  the  Confirmation, 
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From  Messrs.  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  and  Co. — The  Death  of  the  Crtm, 
a  Sermon  by  Rev.  F.  8.  Cook,  B.A.  Counsels  for  Communicants^  by  tbe 
Rev.  G.  Venables,  S.C.L.  Ellen's  Trials;  or  the  Young  Nursaj 
Maidj  by  the  Author  of  "  Ellen  and  her  Confirmation." 

From  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  : — No.  XIII.  of  the  Journal  oj 
Sacred  LitercUurCf  and  Biblical  Record,  edited  by  Harris  Cowpkr.  Part 
I.  of  A  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  tiansliited 
from  the  German  by  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D. 


(ZDoIonfal,  Jpoteign)  anDi  f^ome  ^etos. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Colonial  Episcopate. — Four  colonial  bishoprics  are  vacant. 
With  regard  to  two  of  them,  Rupert's  Land  and  Nelson,  all  difficohief 
arising  out  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  PriTj 
Council  have  been  removed.  The  Rev.  Robert  Machray,  D.D.  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Rupert's  Land,  whose  consecration  took  place  in 
the  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  tlie  Bapti^ 
graduated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College  in  1855,  as  thirty-fourth  wrangler  ii 
the  mathematical  tripos,  and  afterwards  became  dean  and  fellow  of  his 
college,  a  position  which  he  has  held  up  to  the  present  time.  The  dioc«e 
of  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  being  the  territory  of  the  Hudson^s  Btj 
Company,  consists  of  370,000  square  miles.  The  income  of  the  see  i? 
400Z.,  derived  from  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund,  and  300/.  fix>m  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Bum  Suter,  M.A.  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  graduated  at  TrinitT 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1853,  as  twenty-seventh  senior  optime  in  the 
mathematical  tripos.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  by  the  Rev.  Prebendur 
Auriol,  M.A.,  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet-street,  and  in  1859 
presented  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  incumbency  of  All  Saintf, 
Spicer-street,  Spitalfields.  The  diocese  of  Nelson  extends  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand  to  the  forty-third  degree,  con- 
taining 15,000,000  acres.  The  income  of  the  see  is  500Z.  a  year  from 
the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund,  to  which  some  addition  is  made  in  the 
colony.  No  arrangements  have  been  made  for  filling  up  the  bishopric  rf 
Victoria  ;  nor  has  any  appointment  been  made  as  yet  to  the  See  of 
Grafton  and  Armidale,  about  to  be  erected  in  New  South  Wales. 


Phactical  Results  of  thk  Jitdgment  of  the  Judicial  Coin«Tn3 
IN  THE  Capetown  Cases. — In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  in  relatioB 
to  the  vacant  See  of  Rupert's  Land  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  it  was  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  House  that  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
been  against  the  validity  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Letters  Patent  to  Bishops 
in  Colonies  which  had  independent  legislatures.  After  that  decision  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Govcrument  that  the  whole  subjeet  of  Letters  FaM 
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ought  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  no  Letters  Patent  issued  in  the 
meanwhile  to  any  Bishops  in  colonies,  whether  with  or  without  legisla- 
tures, until  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  considered  the  subject.  Ha 
added  that  as  it  was  yerj  important  that  no  delay  should  take  place  in 
appointing  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  because  the  nature  of  the  climate 
only  permitted  it  to  be  approached  during  a  limited  season,  a  letter  had 
been  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Her  Majesty 
had  sanctioned  the  issue  of  a  mandate  empowering  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate 
to  consecrate  the  new  Bishop ;  but  no  Letters  Patent  or  any  document 
would  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by 
the  Crown. 

PosmoN  OF  THE  CHUBcn  IN  Canada. — In  consequence  of  doubta 
thrown  upon  the  legal  position  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Canada,  having  re<- 
gard  to  the  recent  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  his  Chancellor^ 
S.  Bcthune,  Esq.  Q.C.  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  explanatory 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  Canadian  Church.  He  recites  the  fact  that  sub- 
Bequently  to  the  issue  of  the  Letters  Patent  (1850),  by  which  the  Diocese 
of  Montreal  was  constituted,  the  Provincial  Legislature  passed  an  Act  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  Society  for  the  Diocese,  in  which  the 
Letters  Patent  are  referred  to,  and  the  Bishop  is  constituted  a  "  corpora* 
tion  sole."  The  action  of  the  British  Crown  having  been  thus  confirmed  by 
the  Canadian  Legislature,  it  is  inferred  that  although  anything  like  power 
of  coercive  jurisdiction  is  denied  to  him  in  a  colony  like  Canada,  yet  the 
validity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Synod,  and  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Metropolitan,  are  wholly  unaflfected  by  the  **  Judgment." 


CArETC^-N. — From  the  public  journals,  and  from  piivate  letters  which 
have  reached  us  from  the  Cape,  wo  learn  that  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  in  the  Colenso  case  has  created  a  feeling  of  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  Churchmen  of  the  colony.  The  question  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy ;  but  although  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  ditFercuce  of  opinion  as  to  the  position  in  which  the 
»South-Afi-ican  Church  is  placed,  and  the  course  she  will  have  to  pursue, 
there  is  an  all  but  unanimous  feeling  as  to  the  substantial  justice  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Dr.  Colenso  by  his  Metropolitan. 

Legal  Expenses  of  the  Bishop  op  Capetown. — ^From  an  explana*- 
tion  given  in  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  appears  that 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  has  been  relieved  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
of  so  much  of  the  legal  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  case  of  "  Long  v. 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown,"  as  related  to  the  employment  of  the  Queen's 
Advocate  and  the  Attorney-General,  who,  if  not  retained  by  the  Bishop, 
would  have  been  instructed  by  the  Government  to  watch  the  proceedings, 
as  the  case  did  not  bear  upon  the  position  of  the  Bishop  alone,  but 
involved  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

South  African  Missions. — The  Occasional  Papers  from  St.  Augus- 
tine's College  contain  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  missionary 
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work  among  the  Kafirs.  A  Missionary  Conference  wa»  held  at  Kini; 
Williamstown,  in  the  week  before  the  Advent  Ordinatioiiy  bj  the  Bishop 
of  Grahamstown,  who  had  been  on  a  long  visitation  tour  as  fiur  as  the 
Orange  River,  where  he  met  Bishop  Twells  by  appointment. 

Obange  Fkee  State  Missions. — Mr.  Mitchell ^  a  student  from  St 
Augustine's  College,  has  airivcd  out,  accompanied  by  Samuel  Moroko, 
son  of  a  Basuto  Chief,  who  has  also  received  his  education  at  the  College. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  ordained  at  Christmas,  and  will  forthwith  commence  a 
Mission  among  the  Basutos.  The  church  at  Philippopolis  is  prooeeding, 
and  the  Bishop  is  about  to  commence  the  restoration,  or  more  properlj 
rebuilding,  of  the  ruined  church  at  Bloemfontein.  The  Bishop  tho 
proposes  to  build  a  small  house  for  his  own  residence ;  hoping,  hcfetfter, 
to  add  to  it  a  college  for  young  men  intending  to  enter  Holy  Orden^ 
The  receipts  of  the  Mission  Fund  for  the  last  year  have  been  534/.  aod 
50^.  for  Bloemfontein  Building  Fund,  for  which  special  subscriptions  are 
solicited.  .£50  for  three  years  has  been  offered  by  a  clergyman,  if  three 
similar  amounts  can  be  obtained,  to  form  the  stipend  of  an  additiooal 
Missionary,  specially  for  the  Northern  district  lately  yisited  by  the 
Bishop.  One  50Z.  has  been  promised  in  reply,  and  some  sums  towards  a 
second ;  but  one  whole  50Z.  and  part  of  another,  is  still  required  to  enable 
the  offer  to  be  claimed,  and  the  time  specified  has  nearly  expired. 


Bombay  Mission. — The  revived  Bombay  Mission  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  very  successful  in  its 
work  among  the  heathen,  judging  from  the  report  of  the  local  committee. 
That  it  does  not  neglect  Europeans,  appears  from  a  letter  of  one  of  its 
missionaiies,  who  says  that  abundant  work  could  be  found  for  seven  addi- 
tional pastors  to  occupy  the  ground  now  worked  by  itinerating  missionaries^ 
who  however  find  the  work  grow  upon  them  beyond  their  power  of  doinf 
it.  If  only  the  men  be  of  a  right  stamp,  hard-working,  stealous,  souimI 
Churchmen,  not  a  farthing  of  funds  need  be  asked  from  England. 


Colombo. — The  Missionary  Gleaner,  published  at  Kandy,  containf  ai 
appeal  horn  the  Bishop,  addressed  principally  to  the  proprietors  in  the 
Planting  Districts,  where  at  present  there  is  no  regular  provision  for  tbe 
services  of  the  Church,  for  such  contributions  to  the  Diocesan  Fund  as 
may  enable  the  Bishop  to  provide  regular  pastoral  superintendence  and 
stated  services  for  the  districts  in  question. 


Madras  University. — An  extraordinary  sensation  has  been  created  at 
Madras  by  an  "  Address,"  delivered  to  the  graduates  of  the  University,  ob 
the  4th  of  April  last,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bichards,  M.A.  Fellow  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Government  Chaplain,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Senate, 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  Chancellor  to  discharge  the  duty  of  roakinf 
the  customary  annual  exhortation  to  the  candidates  for  degrees.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  progress  of  education 
would  be  the  means  of  removing,  among  other  obstacles  to  imiNxyvement, 
*'  that  fearful  evil  of  caste  which  dburkens  the  whole  land^  holding  the  nii^*«p*  io 
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abject  tliraldom,  and  crushing  any  upward  tendency  of  their  nature;" 
and  further,  adverting  to  the  Bihie,  as  "  the  greatest  fact  in  the  world's 
history,"  and  to  its  exclusion  fiom  the  teaching  of  the  University,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  he  acknowledged  to  he  an  unavoidable  necessity,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  education  imparted  by  the  University  made 
**  no  provision  for  the  development  of  the  higher  and  nobler  part  of  their 
being."  These  observations,  it  appeai-s,  gave  great  offence  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  who  considered  that  "  the  Government  was  com- 
j>romised  "  by  them,  and  upon  the  customary  resolution  for  the  printing  of 
the  Address  being  proposed,  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  print  the  Address  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,"  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  against  a  minority  of  eleven,  comprising 
the  Bishop,  the  archdeacon,  and  the  whole  of  the  clerical  membei-s  of  the 
Senate.  Meanwhile,  the  Address  has  been  published,  by  Mr.  Eichards. 
with  a  preface  detailing  the  above  facts,  and  ably  discussing  the  question 
of  "  religious  neutrality,"  as  bearing  upon  education  in  India. 


Diocese  of  Melboukne. — A  kind  of  minor  order,  under  the  name  of 
"  readers,"  has  been  instituted  by  the  Bishop,  consisting  partly  of  young 
men,  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  who  serve  as  curates  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  who  conclude  their  preparation  for  the  ministry  with  a  year's 
training  at  Moore  (Theological)  College,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales; 
and  partly  of  approved  elderly  men,  not  candidates  for  Orders.  They  are 
admitted  to  the  office  after  examination  by  the  Bishop's  Chaplains  or  by 
an  Archdeacon,  and  are  allowed  to  officiate  at  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  the  poorer  distiicts,  and  to  read  sermons  and  homilies  in  the  church. 
There  are  also  two  classes  of  them,  one  class  living  by  their  office,  as  do 
**  Scripture-readers "  at  home,  the  other  composed  of  voluntary  unpaid 
helpers  in  the  Lord's  work.  "  In  some  places,"  says  the  writer,  a  late 
student  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  "  they  answer  well ;  though,  as  a 
rule.  Church-people  in  the  colony  do  not  value  their  ministrations  very 
much,  because  they  are  unordaincd,  and,  in  some  instances,  inconsis- 
tently enough,  the  services  of  dissenting  teachei-s  are  preferred.  Yet  they 
are  a  useful  body  of  men,  and  necessary  too  in  a  colony  full  of  poor, 
remote,  and  thinly-populated  hamlets.  Methodism  is  present  everywhere, 
through  its  well-marshalled  companies  of  local  preachers ;  and  over  110 
clergy,  even  with  this  extraordinary  help,  have  often  moi^e  than  they  can 
do  to  hold  the  Church's  own  against  them  and  othere  of  a  like  stamp." 

Division  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. — The  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  occupied  with  a  protracted  debate  on  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  diocese,  by  constituting  the  portion  of  it  west  of  the 
mountains,  which  extends  over  an  area  containing  a  population  of  312,000, 
and  in  which  there  are  thirty-two  parishes  in  actual  existence,  into  a  separate 
diocese.  After  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
measure,  in  the  course  of  which  several  amendments  were  proposed  and 
lost,  a  final  division  was  taken  by  orders,  when  the  division  was  carried  by 
100  clerical  and  58  lay  votes,  against  a  minority  of  42  clerical  and  18 
lay  votes. 
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Convention  of  the  Diocese  op  Massachusetts. — A  Refeactobt 
Parish. — At  the  Annual  Convention  of  this  dioeoso,  held  in  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  on  the  17th  of  May  and  following  days,  the  case  of 
a  refractory  parish  was  brought  under  consideration.  The  proprietors  of 
St.  Peter's  church  in  Salem  had  passed  a  resolution  dissolving  the  con- 
nexion between  the  rector  and  themselves,  in  which  resolution  the  Bishop 
had  not  concurred.  The  lay  delegates  of  that  parish  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Convention  by  the  Committee  on  Qualifications,  while  the  secre- 
tary had  received  a  notification  that  the  rectorship  was  vacant.  The 
question  thus  arose  whether  the  delegates  from  that  parish  were  legally 
members  of  the  Convention.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  case,  and  on  its  unanimous  report  that  the  parish  had  dismissed  its 
rector  in  violation  of  the  Canon,  resolutions  were  passed  that  the  parish  bad 
forfeited  its  right  of  representation,  and  that  the  question  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  should  be  made  before  the  parish  could  again  be  received  in 
Convention,  should  be  referred  to  the  Bishop  and  Standing  Committee 
who  should  report  to  this  or  a  subsequent  Convention. 


Operations  of  the  American  Russo-Greek  Committee. — The 
Russo-Greek  Committee  announce  the  proposed  publication  of  a  series  of 
papers,  some  of  them  in  monthly  numbers,  others,  more  voluminous,  by 
subscription.  The  subjects  selected,  which  will  be  brought  out  in  such 
order  as  the  state  of  their  finances  and  other  circumstances  may  render 
expedient,  are — Translation  of  several  Sermons  by  distinguished  Kussian 
Metropolitans.  Translation  of  the  Offices  of  Baptism,  Confession,  and 
Ordination.  Miscellanies,  and  extracts.  Translation  of  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom.  Intercommunion  practically  considered.  History 
and  characteristics  of  the  Russian  Church,  with  a  general  account  of  her 
missionary  labours  to  the  present  time.  A  Translation  of  Choniiakoff*8, 
and  Alexander  de  Stourdza*s  Essays  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Chomiakoff's  Letters  on  the  same  subject.  Massou's  Apology 
for  the  Greek  Church,  the  work  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  who  resided  hr 
twenty  years  in  Athens.  On  the  duty  of  Parish  Priests,  the  Text  Book 
on  the  Pastoral  Office  in  all  Theological  Seminaries  and  Schools,  not 
only  throughout  the  Russian  Empire,  but  throughout  the  Oriental  Church, 
wherever  the  Slavonian  dialects  are  spoken  or  read,  to  be  reprinted  from 
Blackmore's  Translation,  and  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York. 

In  making  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  support,  addressed  more  especially 
to  the  laity,  whose  contributions  are  but  scanty  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  clergy,  the  Committee  say  : — "  The  movement  is  confessedly  the  most 
momentous  one  which  has  agitated  the  Church  since  the  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  American  Church  has  the  honour  of  standing 
out  before  the  world  as  the  leader  in  this  great  and  truly  Christian  enter- 
prise. Her  action  has  struck  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  Mother  Churcb 
of  England  which  has  thrilled  her  even  to  her  extremities.  The  venerable 
Orthodox  Church  of  tlie  East,  which,  single-handed  and  alone,  has  for  a 
thousand  years  most  valiantly  resisted  the  many  corruptions  and  usurpa- 
tions of  Rome^  to  which  the  whole  West  succumbed,  and  under  which  it 
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gi'oaiied  till  they  were  cast  off  at  the  Reformation,  has  wept  tears  of  joy 
at  the  news  that  the  great  Reformed,  yet  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  Com- 
inunion  of  the  West  is  desirous  of  renewing  with  her  the  long  interrupted 
relations  of  sympathy  and  love.  *  This  is  none  other  than  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  the  Metropolitan  of  Petershurg  and  President  of  the  Russian 
Synod  remarked  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Russo-Greek  Committee,  *  and 
the  American  Church  could  only  have  been  prompted  to  it  by  the  ever 
blessed  and  peace-inspiring  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  .  .  .  How 
could  you  have  doubted  our  readiness  cordially  to  meet  you,  and  embrace 
you  to  our  hearts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  the  loving  and  sympa- 
thizing Saviour?'  *  I  would  only  suggest  that  we  begin  at  once,'  slid  tho 
saintly  and  venerated  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Church  at  the  close  of  a 
second  three  hours'  intcniew,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  his  superior 
wisdom  and  experience  had  anything  to  suggest,  as  to  the  proper  manner 
of  conducting  this  important  movement.  On  being  informed  that  the 
Committee  had  no  power  to  negotiate,  nor  even  to  con'fsjwiid  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Russian  Church  on  this  subject,  but  only  to  collect  facts, 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Convention,  the  ^fetropolitan  inquired 
when  this  would  he.  It  was  replied  in  October  of  1865.  *  It  is  a  pity 
to  lose  so  much  precious  time,'  he  rejoined,  *  and  let  us  begin,  at  any  rate, 
to  cultivate  each  other's  acquaintance.  This  we  can  do  by  mutual  corre- 
spondence, exchange  of  literature,  and  by  embracing,  and  even  seeking 
opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  Christian  courtesies,  and  mutual  tokens 
of  brotherly  love.' " 

TiTE  Church  in  thk  Southern  States. — It  is  cheering  to  find  that 
the  Church  in  the  Southern  States  is  beirinninfi:  to  rise  from  the  desolation 
into  which  she  has  been  plunged  by  the  civil  war.  Communications  have 
been  received  from  some  of  the  most  influential  Bishops  in  the  Confederate 
States,  to  the  cfi'cct  that  they  anticipate  no  difticulty  in  the  way  of  a 
iraternal  reunion  with  their  brethren  in  the  North,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Convention,  in  September  next.  The  Bishop  of  Virginia  has 
taken  the  initiative  by  the  publication  of  an  address,  in  which,  recognising 
the  return  of  the  State  of  Virginia  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  he  says : — 

"  Obedience  to  the  'powers  that  be'  *for  conscience'  sake,'  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  profess  to  call  themselves  Christians.  And  as  such  are  also 
enjoined  to  make  prayer  and  supplication  for  their  rulers,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  those  in  authority 
over  them.  For  this  jjurpose  the  form  to  which  we  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed is  for  obvious  reasons  most  advisable. 

"  Therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  use  in  public  worship 
by  the  good  people  of  this  Diocese,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  true  and  faithful  to  its  spirit  in  all  their  action  and  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-citizens — that  the  resumed  civil  relations  may  be  happily 
maintained,  and  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  nation." 

That  the  desire  for  reunion  manifested  in  the  South  will  meet  with  a 
fraternal  response  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  and  Churches  in  the  North, 
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we  may  conclude  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  Kentucky,  which  met  at  Louisville  on  May  24th.  The  Bishop,  in  his 
opening  address,  expressed  "  the  hope  that  all  might  be  received  back 
again  with  open  arms,  and  with  as  perfect  an  oblivion  of  the  past  as  the 
most  sanctified  natures  of  Christian  men  can  attain  unto,  and  with  as  fall 
a  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  ever  before." 

A  committee  of  five  having  been  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
this  portion  of  the  Bishop's  address,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

"  1.  That  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  tin 
Bishop's  address  are,  especially  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  Church  am 
country,  a  very  noble  illustration  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
eminently  worthy  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  have  the  cordiai 
approval  of  this  Convention." 

'^  2.  That  this  Convention  disapproves  of  uncharitable  sermons,  addresses, 
and  Church  newspaper  articles,  against  the  Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  ot 
the  South,  as  tending  inevitably  to  greatly  impair,  if  not  to  defeat,  the 
truly  Christian  policy  enunciated  in  the  Bishop's  address." 

Honolulu. — The  intelligence  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  more  than 
usually  interesting.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  late  king,  Xame- 
hameha  IV.  to  visit  England  this  spring,  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  in 
the  hope  of  his  being  able  to  excite  a  general  interest  here  in  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  and  especially  to  obtain  help  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
English  Mission,  which  has  already  accomplished  so  much  good  among 
the  people.  His  untimely  death  defeated  this  intention  ;  and  now  ha 
widow,  from  a  natural  desire  to  carry  out  his  views,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in 
her  power,  has  detennined  on  paying  the  projected  visit,  aex^ompanied  bj 
Mr.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  English  ministers  of  the  native  Government,  and 
other  official  persons,  who  will  be  able  to  explain  the  condition  of  the 
Islands,  and  the  object  of  the  Queen^s  visit.  Queen  Emma  herself  is,  as 
the  l^ishop  of  Honolulu  obseiTcs,  in  a  recent  letter,  "  a  right-royal  hAjf 
in  feeling  as  in  mien  ;  of  spotless  life,  though  surrounded  by  evil ;  spend- 
ing her  means  in  doing  good." 

She  is  assured  of  a  kind  reception  at  the  English  Court;  and,  as  she  is 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  following  up 
the  policy  of  her  late  husband,  and  promoting  the  spiritual  instruction  d 
the  Hawaiian  people,  she  will  doubtless  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  members  of  the  Church  and  from  the  English  people  generally.  The 
time  of  her  arrival  here  is  not  quite  certain,  the  announcements  of  it  whick 
have  appeared  in  some  of  the  journals  having  been  premature.  Tele- 
graphic information,  sent  by  Lady  Franklin  from  San  Francisco,  states 
that  it  had  been  arranged  for  her  to  leave  Hawaii  on  the  2d  of  May,  in 
H.M.  ship  Clio,  and  it  is  calculated  that  she  may  reach  England  ahoot 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

It  is  proposed,  after  her  arrival,  to  hold  meetings  both  in  Ix>ndon  and 
the  vicinity,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  at  which  Queen  Emma 
intends  to  be  present,  while  the  members  of  her  suite  will  advocate  the 
cause  which  has  brought  her  here.     Meanwhile  we  would  oommend  to  the 
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attention  of  the  fiiends  of  the  Mission  the  Occasional  Paper,  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Eivington,  which  contains  many  interesting  particu- 
lars as  to  the  movements  of  Bishop  Staley,  the  extension  of  the  Church 
in  the  islands,  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  death  of  the  late  king,  and 
the  political  events  by  which  the  reign  of  the  pi'esent  king  has  been  inau* 
gurated.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  which  the  Mission  has  received 
from  the  American  Presbyterian  Missionaries,  and  the  calumnies  with 
which  he  has  been  assailed,  Bishop  Staley  delivered,  on  New  Year's  Day 
last,  an  address  in  his  Church,  in  the  presence  of  the  Xing  and  Queen,  at 
whose  request  it  has  since  been  published.  A  notice  of  this  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  our  columns. 

Thk  Moravians  and  the  Greek  Church. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Church  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Moravians 
hold  the  Greek  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  "  Filioque;^*  in  proof  of  which , 
besides  a  general  reference  to  the  doctrinal  articles  set  forth  in  their 
**  Manual,^  he  adduces  the  following  quotation  from  their  Easter  Morning 
Litany  :  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceedeUi  from  the  Father^ 
and  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent,  after  He  went  away,  that  He 
should  abide  with  us  for  ever." 


Italy. — The  Esaminatore,  a  periodical  established  at  Florence,  "  for 
promoting  concord  between  religion  and  the  State,"  contains  in  its  June 
number  the  programme  of  a  National  Association,  having  for  its  object  the 
reform  or  restoration  of  the  Church  upon  the  primitive  model,  on  the 
following  basis: — 

"  1.  The  right  of  the  laity  to  elect  the  parochial  clergy  and  to  ad- 
minister the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church.  2.  Election  of  the  Bishops 
by  the  clergy  and  laity,  saving  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  3.  Restoration 
of  the  ancient  rights  of  Bishops  and  Metropolitans,  putting  an  end  to  the 
present  servile  dependence  on  Home,  and  abolishing  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Pope.  4.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  not  compulsory.  6.  Free 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  laity.  6.  The  liturgy  in 
the  national  language,  *  understanded  of  the  people.'  7.  Confession  no 
longer  obligatory,  but  voluntary ;  and  Communion  in  both  kinds." 

A  strong  feehng  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  in  Italy  that  nothing  is 
to  be  expected  from  negotiations  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Court  of  Home ;  and  that  the  cause  of  reformation  should  be  taken  in 
hand  forthwith  by  the  people,  with  the  assistance  of  such  members  of  the 
clerical  body  as  may  be  favourable  to  the  movement. 


State  of  Religion  in  Germany. — From  official  information  it  appears 
that  all  the  Christian  places  of  worship  in  Berlin  put  together  do  not 
contain  accommodation  for  more  than  40,000  persons,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  capital  amounts  to  650,000  souls.  An  effort  which  is  being 
made  to  increase  the  accommodation  meets  with  very  small  encourage- 
ment. CoiTcspondence  from  Berlin  in  the  American  Church  papers  states 
that  small  as  the  accommodation  is,  more  than  half  the  seats  are  constantly 
empty.     Nor  docs  the  case  appear  to  be  any  better  in  other  parts  of  the 
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fatherland  of  rationalism.  Dr.  Tholuck  declares  that  a  few  monthB  ago, 
at  Halle,  at  the  principal  service  of  the  cathedral,  only  fourteen  persons 
were  present ;  in  another  church,  six ;  and  in  another^  five.  Next  daj  be 
attended  a  sermon,  of  which  he  was  the  onlj  auditor.  The  theatres  are 
as  full  as  the  churches  are  empty. 


SocEETY  FOB  PROMOTING  CimisTiAN  Knowxedge. — Tuftday^  Junt  6. 
— The  Vcn.  Archdeacon  Sinclair  in  the  chair. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  to  refer  the  Society's  French  Prayer-hook  to 
the  Translation  Committee  for  revision.  Mr.  ^leymott  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  abandonment  of  the  proposed  Latin  translation  of  the 
Prayer-book  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

A  grant  of  \bl.  was  made,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto,  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  at  the  Missionary  Station  it 
Grahamsville,  the  congregation  being  numerous  but  poor,  and  all  ready 
to  contribute  according  to  their  limited  means. 

Applications  for  42  grants  of  theological  libraries,  offered  hy  the  Societv, 
and  giatefully  accepted,  were  reported  from  the  Bishops  of  Nova  Scoda 
(24),  Fi-edericton  (10),  and  Newfoundland  (2),  all  which  had  been 
attended  to  by  the  Standing  Committee. 

On  the  application  of  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  a  grant  of  26/.  was 
made  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  inja  new  township  of  British 
Katfraria,  called  the  Kemgha,  the  grant  of  lOO/.  made  to  the  Bishop  for 
diocesan  purposes  in  April,  1861,  being  exhajhsted. 

A  grant  of  books  to  the  value  of  10/.  was  made  to  the  Rev.  E.  A.  SaD, 
Missionary  Chaplain  at  Panama,  in  aid  of  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  the 
Society's  Common  Prayer-books  and  other  publications. 

A  grant  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  and  Common  Prayer-books,  ii 
English,  Spanish,  and  German,  was  made  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  MuqAj, 
British  Chaplain  at  Callao,  Peru,  where  a  church  was  opened  in  October 
last,  and  a  school  in  connexion  with  it  established  since,  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  giving  200/.  per  annum  towards  the  chaplain'* 
stipend,  and  50/.  towards  the  schoolmaster's  salary. 

A  grant  of  20/.  towards  the  erection  of  a  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Episcopal  congregation  of  St.  Magnus,  Len^'ick,  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  was  made  on  the  application  of  Major  Cameron,  its  lay  repre- 
sentative and  treasui^r,  endorsed  by  the  Bishops  of  Moray,  and  of  Aber- 
deen and  Orknev. 

V  

Society  for  the  Pbopao atiox  *op  the  Gospel. — The  usual  monthlj 
^Meeting  was  held  on  June  16th,  and  continued  by  adjournment  on  June 
23d.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided  on  both  occasions,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  especially  of  Archidiaeonal 
Organizing  Secretaries.  The  chief  business  was  the  consideration  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Office,  which,  after 
much  discussion  necessitating  the  adjournment,  was  ultimately  adopted  in 
a  form  which  we  will  endeavour  to  epitomise  for  the  information  of  our 
readers.  The  Foreign  and  Home  Departments  of  the  Office-work  to  be 
kept  as  distinct  as  possible ;  the  Secretary  to  have  the  general  superin- 
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fcendcnce  over  all  the  business  of  the  Society,  conduct  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, the  correspondence  with  Colonial  Churches,  Mission  Stations  abroad, 
and  Stations  occupied  by  Emigrant  Chaplains  in  this  country,  with  the 
aid  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  Holy  Orders,  who  shall  be  specially 
charged  also  with  the  business  of  the  Continental  Chaplaincies  Committee, 
and  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  shall 
visit  the  country  as  representative  of  the  Society.  [The  Rev.  H.  W. 
Tucker,  M.A.  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxon,  has  been  appointed  to  this  office.] 
The  Home  Department  to  be  conducted  by  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  of  the  Society  at  home.  One  of  these  to 
correspond  with  the  Organizing  Secretaries,  and  make  arrangements  for 
meetings,  sermons,  parochial  associations,  and  distribution  of  publications, 
and  also  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Financial  Assistant  Secretary,  [This  duty 
to  be  performed,  as  heretofore,  by  W.  F.  Kemp,  Esq.  M.A.]  The  other 
Home  Assistant  Secretary,  who  is  to  be  in  Holy  Orders,  to  promote  the 
extension  of  an  energetic  and  effective  system  of  organization  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Home  Organization 
Sub- Committee  under  whose  general  superintendence  he  will  be  placed. 
Ko  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  Travelling  Secretary  to  be  filled  up. 
The  Home  Organization  Sub-Committee  to  be  enlarged  to  seven,  and 
their  report  on  the  whole  state  of  organization  and  expenses  to  be  laid  by 
the  Standing  Committee  before  the  Board  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
organization  of  the  London  Diocese  and  the  Metropolitan  portions  of  the 
adjoining  Dioceses  to  be  separated  from  the  work  of  the  office,  the  expenses 
being  charged  to  the  account  of  the  several  Dioceses,  and  accommodation 
for  the  Organizing  Secretary  of  this  Metropolitan  District  provided  in  the 
Society's  house.  This  work  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Vernon,  the  Senior  Assistant  Secretary.  A  Special  **  Missions  Committee," 
to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Standing  Committee,  to  consist  of  not 
fewer  than  five  Incorporated  Members  of  the  Society,  the  President  and 
Episcopal  Vice-Presidents  being  ex  officio  members, — whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  consider  the  whole  Missionary  field  and  its  wants  fi'om  a  purely 
spiritual  point  of  view,  irrespectively  of  financial  considerations,  and  whose 
reports  and  suggestions  the  Standing  Committee  shall,  with  their  own 
remarks  thereon,  lay  before  the  Board,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
**  Missions  Committee.'*  The  Colonial  and  Missionary  Bishops,  and  all 
Missionaries  and  other  agents  of  the  Society  about  to  proceed  on  foreign 
service,  or  temporarily  present  in  this  country,  to  be  invited  to  meet  the 
Standing  Committee,  and  to  join  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Society 
in  such  religious  services  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  approved  by  the 
President ;  the  officers  of  the  establishment  to  be  assembled  daily  for 
prayers,  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  shall  approve ;  and  a 
chapel  to  be  provided  in  the  Society's  house.  A  Reception-room,  to  be 
used  also  as  a  Library,  to  be  provided  in  the  new  house  for  the  use  of 
Missionaries  and  othci*s  having  business  to  transact  at  the  Office.  Visitors 
to  be  received,  with  a  view  to  regularity  in  the  despatch  of  business,  after 
one  o'clock  p.  m.,  unless  by  special  appointment.  The  Secretary  to  be  assisted 
in  the  literary  work  of  the  Society,  subject  to  his  general  supervision. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject 
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of  the  Society's  Grants  to  Colonial  Dioceses,  and  the  applications  for 
aid  now  before  the  Society,  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  bj  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  and  sixty-four  grants  were  confirmed  under  certain  ^»ecified 
conditions,  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give  particulars. 

The  Rev.  A.  Martineau  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  several  names  added  to  the  list  of  Incorporated  Members. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — At  the  Geuei-al  Committee,  held  on 
Thusday,  April  27,  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  eoueequent  upoo 
the  exhaustion  of  the  India  Fund  was  fully  discussed  ;  and  resolutiuui 
were  passed,  roconimeniling  retrenchment  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
soliciting  quarterly,  instead  of  annual,  remittances  from  Association  Tn-a- 
surers,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money,  often  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  At  the  General  Committee,  held  on  the  8th  i»f 
May,  a  minute  was  adopted  acknowledging  the  services  of  the  Evangelical 
Missionary  College  at  Basle,  whose  jubilee  is  to  be  held  this  year,  in  supply- 
ing the  Church  Missionary  Society  with  missionaries  trained  in  tliat  institu- 
tion, who,  as  the  minute  expresses  it,  have  made  the  "  sacrifice "  ai 
"  accepting  Episcopal  Orders,*'  and  among  whom  special  mention  is  made 
of  Bishop  Gobat. 

Moslem  Mission  Society. — The  honorary  Secretary  reported  to  the 
Council  of  this  Society,  held  the  13th  of  June,  that  above  40/.  had 
been  paid  into  the  bankers  since  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  9th  of 
May,  and  that  this  sum  was  almost  entirely  contributed  by  fresh  donors 
and  subscribers. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  im- 
dertaken  to  employ  two  agents,  converts  from  Islam,  to  establish  depots  al 
Aleppo  and  Haniah,  for  the  sale  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Arabic,  fcr 
which  fresh  applications  arrive  from  Syria  by  almost  every  mail. 

This  step  of  the  Bible  Society  will  greatly  facilitate  die  work  of  Ae 
"  Moslem  Mission  Society,"  one  of  its  objects  being  "  to  propagate  ti* 
Gospel  among  the  Moslems  by  Missionary  operations,  by  th^  diffimm  ^ 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  deemed  snitable.* 

The  benefit  of  a  large  diff'usion  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  qoestiooid 
were  the  notion  of  their  corruption  still  prevaJent  among  Moslems.  Birt 
a  change  has  come  over  the  scene.  The  new  doctrine  that  our  Sonptsm 
are  equally  inspired  with  the  Koran,  and  must  be  equally  studied,  is  fcit 
spreading  in  the  East,  as  is  proved  by  the  success  of  Syhud  ALiniid 
Khan,  a  rigid  Moslem,  who  has  written  a  Commentary  on  the  IIolyBiUe 
in  Urdu  and  English  ;  and  who  stoutly  maintains  the  Divine  character  of 
our  Holy  Scriptures.  This  teaching  naturally  paves  the  way  for  Ae 
Bible  to  the  most  bigoted  Moslem  heart,  and  encourages  the  attempt  to 
disseminate  it  over  all  Mohammedan  lands. 

The  liev.  John  Keble  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  special  fund  towardt 
establishing  a  Mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moslems  at  the  Cape,  bj 
a  donation  of  5/.  towards  that  object.  This  is  the  first  response  to  the 
earnest  call  from  South  Africa  published  in  the  Report,  knd  the  Coimal 
soon  hope  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  small  grant,  which  is  all  that  is  .asked 
for  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  at  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope. 
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SUGGESTION  TO  DIMINISH  THE  NUMBER  OF  COLONIAL 

BISHOPS. 

Hitherto  Churcbmen  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  watching  for 
many  years  the  steady  growth  of  the  Colonial  Church,  and  have  hailed 
the  addition  of  one  Bishop  after  another  .to  the  Colonial  Episcopate  as 
a  sign  of  the  Divine  hiessing  resting  on  the  prayers  and  works  of  our 
Communion.  Astonishment,  perhaps  indignation,  will  he  excited  in 
the  minds  of  such  Churchmen  when  it  is  announced  that  a  Colonial 
Becretary  states,  and  a  Colonial  Bishop  proclaims,  without  an  expres- 
sion of  regret,  that  the  first  step  is  likely  to  he  taken  in  a  retrograde 
Mraise— that  a  Bishopric  of  great  importance  as  a  missionary  post  is 
lesignedly  to  he  left  vacant,  and  practically  the  tuppresdon  of  Colonial 
Inahoprics  is  to  hegin. 

A  letter  from  the  retired  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Hong  Kong)  to  Bishop 
Stevens,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  (dated  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset^ 
&.pfil  13),  has  appeared  in  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  In  it  Bishop  Smith, 
liter  giving  expression  to  his  feelings  at  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
yf  Bishop  Boone,  the  American  Missionary  Bishop  to  China,  and  after 
^marking  that  undefined  questions  of  jurisdiction  had  never  formed 
i  difficulty  or  ground  of  division  hetween  himself  and  his  departed 
brother,  goes  on  to  say : — 

''  You  may  easily  conceive  the  anxious  suspense  with  which  I  contem- 
>late  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Boone's  successor,  and  also  the  nomina- 
ion  of  my  own  successor.  In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  I  find  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  states  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  new 
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appointment  to  my  late  see  will  be  made.  Twenty  anxious  and  trying 
years  of  my  life  have  been  given  to  China ;  and  in  retiring  from  the  scene 
of  my  foreign  labours,  I  should  have  been  comforted  in  seeing  a  devoted 
and  efficient  English  bishop  supplying  my  post,  and  caiTjing  on  the  woit 
But  we  will  hope  that  the  American  sister  Church  will  send  a  bishop 
worthy  to  tread  in  the  apostolic  footsteps  of  Bishop  Boone,  and  supplying 
(if  need  be)  to  both  branches  of  our  common  Church  a  ready  and  ever- 
available  means  of  Episcopal  oversight." 

Bishop  Smith  enclosed  with  the  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted 
the  following  article  from  the  London  and  China  Telegraphy  this 
being,  he  observes,  '^  an  opportune^  and,  I  believe,  accurate  account  of 
the  present  position  of  the  Victoria  Bishopric  " : — 

'^  Ko  appointment  has  yet  been  made  to  this  vacant  colonial  see.  The 
recent  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Frivj  Council  on  Utat 
Colenso  case  has  brought  into  prominent  notice  the  legal  error  un^ 
which  the  Sovereign  had  been  led  by  her  advisers  to  issue  Letters  Patent, 
constituting  colonial  dioceses,  and  conferring  on  the  colonial  bishops  so 
appointed  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Bcjal  pre- 
rogative. Although  this  excess  of  the  Boyal  prerogative  applies  only  to 
colonies  possessing  self-government  and  an  independent  local  legisla^ire, 
and  the  case  of  crown  colonies  is  on  this  accoimt  reserved,  as  but  partiallj 
affected  by  the  recent  judgment,  it  is  nevertheless  understood  that  there 
is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office  authorities  to  make  anj 
new  nominations  in  the  present  uncertainty,  and  that  the  whole  subject  is 
under  review  by  the  Home  Government. 

'^  In  small  colonial  communities  like  Hong  Kong  it  is  obvious  that  tk 
institution  of  an  Episcopate  was  intended  by  its  promoters  for  fiu:  wider 
and  more  general  objects  than  merely  the  local  pastoral  superintendence 
of  a  limited  European  connnunity,  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  British  settle- 
ments. Superintendence  of  the  Anglican  missionaries  on  the  continent 
of  China  itself,  and  visitations  of  the  Grovemment  chaplains  stationed  iu 
the  various  consular  ports,  formed  a  part  of  the  arrangements  originsUr 
contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  see,  and  expressly  mentioned  in  Her 
Majstys  Letters  Patent.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Foreign  Office  to 
part  with  its  own  direct  and  exclusive  authority  over  the  consular  ch^ 
lains ;  the  anomalous  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  various  military  tud 
naval  chaplains  in  China ;  and  the  omnipotence  of  Home  Committees  in 
all  the  details  of  missionary  societies'  acts  and  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  missionary  clergy  abroad,  have  been  among  those  various  causes  which 
were  calculated  to  dwarf  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  a  bishop  within 
the  dimensions  of  a  colonial  chaplain-in-chief  at  Hong  Kong.  The  late 
Bishop  in  some  measure  counteracted  this  disadvantage  by  active  itine- 
rant labours,  and  periodical  visits  along  the  Chinese  coast.  Bat  the 
voluntary  relations  of  the  clergy  toward  a  bishop,  grounded  on  fricndlr 
intercourse  and  mutual  respect,  fell  far  short  of  that  diocesan  jurisdiction 
usually  attached  to  the  idea  of  an  episcopate,  and  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  an  effective  oversight  of  the  clergy.     It  was  a 
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state  of  things  satisfactory  in  some  respects,  but  also  unsatisfactory  in 
many  others.  Unity  of  missionary  plans  for  the  extension  of  Christianity 
in  China  could  but  partially  be  secured.  Sustained  by  the  fraternal  sym- 
pathies of  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  personal  friends,  a  bishop  in  such  cir- 
cumstances was  at  the  same  time  powerless  in  point  of  legal  jurisdiction 
for  checking  and  removing  scandals  on  the  part  of  exceptional  and  un- 
worthy members  of  the  clerical  order.  The  colonial  community  at  Hong 
Kong  may  reasonably  regret  the  result  which  appears  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  teiinination  of  an  Anglican  Episcopate  in  China.  It  could  hardly 
be  expected,  however,  that  amid  existing  complications  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  Royal  prerogative,  any  body  of  Churchmen  at  home  should  be 
able  to  interpose  to  preserve  a  colonial  see  which  labours  under  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  to  which  the 
colony  itself  has  contributed  no  portion  of  the  endowment  or  stipend. 
An  American  Bishop  at  Shanghai,  of  the  sister  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  will  probably  supply  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  missions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  northern  ports  of  China^ 
a  ready  and  available  means  of  confirmation  and  ordination  of  native 
Christians.  An  English  Bishop  of  Labuan,  who,  on  the  transference  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  Indian  Government  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  English  congregations  at 
Singapore  and  its  vicinity,  may  also,  possibly  under  new  arrangements, 
be  requested  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  Hong  Kong  for  the  performance 
of  any  required  episcopal  functions  in  the  colony.  For  the  present^  we 
believe  that  nothing  has  been  finally  decided  upon.  While  we  desire 
carefully  to  guard  the  preceding  statements  as  only  falling  at  present 
under  the  category  of  probabilities,  we  beg  leave  at  the  same  time  to 
convey  to  our  readers  the  impression  that  we  receive  our  information 
from  credible  authority,  in  saying  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
doubtful  whetlier  there  will  be  any  second  appointm^it  of  a  Bishop  oi 
Victoria." 

Let  us  at  least  hope  that^  if  there  is  to  be  no  second  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  the  funds  provided  for  the  endowment  of  the  see  will  be 
returned  to  those  munificent  Churchmen  by  whom  they  were  given. 
They  must  give  timely  attention  to  the  retrograde  scheme  now  dis- 
closed, if  they  would  prevent  it  from  being  carried  out. 


INTERCOMMUNION  WITH  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CHUECH. 

Wb  make  no  apology  for  presenting  our  readers  with  a  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Alminddig  Kirketidmdc  for  July, 
as  it  gives  a  report  of  the  first  Scandinavian  meeting  at  which  the 
subject  of  Intercommunion  has  been  at  any  length  discussed,  and  follows 
this  up  with  some  most  admirable  remarks  by  the  much-respected 
Editor,  the  Rev.  J.  VahL    The  mattet  translated  wiU  speak  sufficiently 
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for  itself,  without  our  taking  up  more  space  at  present  in  its  fiutiier 
illustration.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Roeskild  Conference  laboured 
hot  only  under  a  load  of  misapprehensions  as  to  the  doctrinal  character 
of  the  Anglican  Church — on  the  part  at  least  of  many  of  the  speakers 
: — but  also  under  a  serious  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  on  which 
communion  between  our  Church  and  their  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
could  be  fully  revived.  Personal  and  literary  intercoiirse  may  weU  be 
trusted  to  for  the  removal  of  such  doctrinal  misapprehensions,  at  which 
we  cannot  be  very  indignant,  while  we  see  prejudices  of  a  converse 
J:ind  clung  to  by  some  respected  names  among  ourselves,  and  when  we 
reflect  how  late  and  little  have  been  our  efforts  to  meet  our  Northern 
brethren  with  better  means  of  information.  As  for  the  assumption 
that  Anglican  Intercommunion  would  necessarily  pre-suppose  the  re- 
consecration  of  all  the  Danish  Bishops,  and  the  reordering  of  the  whole 
Danish  Priesthood,  this  fancy  of  expost-facto  legislation  is  already 
sufficiently  disposed  of  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Vahl. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  we  regard  the  Eoeskild  Conference 
as  a  gain ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  an  approaching  Con- 
ference in  another  Danish  diocese,  a  resolution  will  be  carried  giving 
to  the  cause  distinct  approval.  Meanwhile,  it  is  encouraging  to  be 
able  to  prefix  to  the  Kocskild  debate  a  warm  pronouncement  from 
far-off  Iceland,  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Peterson,  a  priest  whose  zeal  and 
attainments  are  known  through  the  whole  North. 

A  visit  has  lately  been  paid  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  May  to  both  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  on  behalf  of  the  AnglO'CorUiTterUal  Society.  He  was 
unfortunately  not  present  at  the  Eoeskild  Conference,  having  been 
unable  to  return  in  time  from  that  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Upsal.  The 
letters  which  he  carried  with  him  from  our  Episcopate  and  from  other 
dignitaries  secured  him  a  courteous  and  hospitable  reception  from  the 
highest  ecclesiastics  in  Scandinavia.  Through  the  favour  of  U.  R  H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  was  honoured  with  a  very  gracious  audience 
by  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  British  Chaplains  gave  him  every 
assistance.  Private  friendship  was  tendered  him  on  all  sides.  The 
Eoyal  and  Episcopal  favour  to  the  cause  entrusted  to  his  advocacy  was 
reflected  by  the  newspaper  press.  In  particular,  the  adhesion  of  the 
Daghlad  and  Fcedr eland  may  be  taken  as  an  assurance  that  any  well- 
devised  measures  for  the  regularization  of  the  Danish  ministiy  would 
meet  with  the  favour  of  the  Danish  people. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Anglican  Church  herself^  if  the  woik 
thus  hopefully  begun  is  not  actively  and  perseveringly  followed  up. 
Both  Eome  and  Dissent  are  in  the  field,  sparing  no  expense  in  money 
or  in  men  to  divide  and  conquer  the  Scandinavian  Communioii.    Let 
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not  England,  with  Donatist  indifiference,  stand  idly  by,  but  render  aid 
no  less  abundantly,  at  this  impoi-tant  crisis,  to  unite  and  strengthen 
her.  We  must,  however,  take  care  to  show  our  northern  brethren 
that  we  seek  not  to  "  have  dominion  over  their  faith,"  but  simply  to 
"  be  helpers  of  their  joy ;"  and  as  for  this  purpose  no  more  faithful 
and  fitting  instrument  can  be  found  than  the  Anglo-Continental  Society^ 
we  heartily  recommond  the  claims  of  that  association  to  increased 
supposed. 

(iDorrespontience,  Bocuments,  (re. 

THE  ROYAL  SUPREMACY,  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE, 
AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHURCH. 

[by    "  CATH0LICU8."] 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  results  of  the  Church's  expansion 
was  the  development  of  local  organization.  Even  while  the  Apostles 
exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  Churches  founded  by  them, 
local  ministries  for  carrying  on  the  Church's  work,  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  edification  of  her  members,  were  established  by 
the  Apostles  themselves.^  In  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  a  local 
Apostolate  sprang  up,  which  was  committed  to  James,  "the  Lord's 
"brother,"  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  he  who  presided  at  the  Council 
convened  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  question  that  had  arisen  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Gentile  branches  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  summed  up  the  argument,  and  pronounced  the  decision  or 
a  sentence  of  the  Council^ 

Apostolic  powers  were  committed  over  particular  Churches  to  the 
principal  fellow-labourers  of  the  Apostles,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
latter;^  and  from  ecclesiastical  history  we  learn  that,  by  means  of 
these  appointments,  provision  was  made  for  the  government  of  all  the 
Churches  by  men  clothed  with  Apostolic  authority,  after  the  Apostles 
themselves  had  departed.^     Thus  the  Episcopate  rose  as  a  local  insti> 

*  Acts  xi.  80 ;  xiv.  23 ;  xx.  17 ;  Tit  i.  6 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1. 

«  Acta  xii.  17  ;  xxi  18 ;  Gal.  L  19 ;  ii.  9,  12 ;  Acto  xv.  13,  19. 

>  1  Tim.  i.  3,  18  ;  Tit.  i.  5 ;  Rev.  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18  j  ui.  1,  7,  U. 

^  The  following  testinioDies  from  the  early  Fathers  place  the  succession  of  the 
Ai>08to]ic  Ministry,  as  an  institution  bequeathed  to  the  Church  by  the  Apostles, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  and  the  reach  of  cavil. 

S|>eaking  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostles  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  foundation  of  Churches,  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  says : — '*  They  (the  Apostles) 
went  forth  in  full  assurance  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  gospelling  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  at  hand.  And  preaching  through  countries  and  cities  they  appointed 
their  firstfi*uit8j  having  proved^ them  by  the  Spirit,  (u  (h>trteer$  {Bishops)  and 
Ministers  of  them  that  should  believe." — 1  £p.  ad  Cor,  c,  42. — And  further  on, 
having  referred  to  the  vindication  of  Aaron's  sacerdotal  authority  by  the  miracle 
of  the  rod  that  budded,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ''  Our  Apostles  also  knew  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  contention  about  the  dignity  of  the  over- 
sight (the  episcopate).  For  this  reason,  having  perfect  foreknowledge,  they  ap' 
pointed  thou  before  mentioned^  and  gave  them  the  pastoral  charge  for  after  timea, 

[that 
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tution  of  Apostolic  origin  and  Gatholio  reach,  answering  to  the  fuaoni 
description  given  of  it  by  St.  Cyprian :  Episcopatus  unus  aty  eujvM 

that  when  they  themselves  should  hare  fallen  asleep,  other  approved  inen  mighl 
Mitcceed  them  in  their  office** — Ibid,  o.  44. 

The  importance  attached  by  St.  Ignatius  to  the  Episcopal  offioe^  aa  being  tk* 
representative  of  Christ,  the  impersonation,  so  to  speak,  of  His  supremacy  oTer 
the  Church,  is  well  known.  See  among  those  of  his  Epistles  which  are  acknoir- 
ledged  as  genuine  by  sound  critics,  the  following  passages : — Ad  Ephe$,  c  4,  6; 
ad  Magnea,  c,6;  ad  Trail,  c,  3,  13 ;  ad  Smym,  c  8. 

Appealing  to  the  concordant  testimony  of  the  Bishops  in  the  several  Churcfaet 
to  the  truth  of  the  Faith  delivered  by  the  Apostles,  St.  iRENisus  says,  "  We  are 
enabled  to  enumerate  those  vfho  were  by  the  ApoetUi  appointed  Bithope  in  the 
Churches  and  their  guece»»09'»  to  our  own  time."  Proceeding  to  particularise  ths 
succession  of  "  the  Church  founded  at  Rome  by  the  two  most  glorious  Apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,**  he  says  that  *^they  handed  over  the  Episcopal  office  to  Lioui, 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy '"  that "  to  hun  Aradetos  succeeded ;" 
that  "  after  him,  third  in  order  from  the  Apostles,  Clemens  obtained  the  EpiaccpaUf* 
and  as  his  euecessore  he  enumerates  Euarestos,  Alexander,  Xystus,  Telesphora, 
Hyginus,  Pius,  Anicetus,  Soter;  after  whom,  at  that  time,  Eleutherius  was  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  Episcopate,  being  the  twelfth  in  order  from  the  Apostles.  And  further 
he  instances  "  Polycarp,  who  had  not  only  been  made  a  disciple  by  the  Apostles 
and  been  conversant  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ,  but  had  by  the  Apottktbee^ 
appointed  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia,  whomilrensDos  himself  r»* 
membered  to  have  seen  in  his  youth."— -^.  Iren.  ad  Hcer.  I.  ill.  c.  3. 

Tebtulldln  in  his  "VindioatioD  of  the  Faith  against  the  Heretics,"  challenges  the 
latter  to  **  exhibit  the  order  of  their  Bishops,  coming  down  by  succession  from  tie 
beginning  in  such  wise  that  the  first  Bishop  in  the  line  should  have  had  for  kia 
eonsecrator  and  predecessor  some  Apostle,  or  some  Apostolic  man  contemporue- 
ous  with  the  Apostles.  For  in  this  manner  the  Apostolic  Churches  bring  domi 
their  registers  ;  as  the  Church  of  the  Smymedans  records  Polycarp,  appointed  by 
John ;  that  of  the  Romans,  Clement,  ordained  by  Peter;  and,  as  the  other  Churdiai 
likewise  show  the  transmission  of  the  Apostolic  seed  to  them  through  men  e^ 
pointed  to  the  Episcopate  by  the  Apostles^ — Tertull,  de  Prascr,  Eceret,  c  32.  Comp. 
cc  20,  21. 

St.  Ctfbian,  vindicating  the  succession  agamst  spurious  Bishops  of  schisms- 
tioal  ordination,  states  that  *'of  old"  {jam  pridem,  he  wrote  this  a.d.  25S} 
"  through  all  the  provinces  and  cities  Bishops  toere  ordained,  old  in  years,  inoormpt 
in  faith." — Ep,  ad  Antonianum  65  {ed.  Fell),  In  a  letter  to  Cornelius,  Bdsh^ 
of  Rome,  he  tiius  sets  forth  the  work  and  office  of  a  bishop  : — "  This  is  and  ought 
to  be  our  chief  endeavour,  that  we  should  be  careful,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  main- 
tain the  unity  transmitted  from  the  Lord  and  through  the  Apostles  to  us  their  swo- 
cessors.  Ad,  Cortielium,  Ep,  45.  And  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  EpiMJopel 
office  he  uses  the  following  argument :  *'  Christ  says  to  the  Apostles,  and  therebv 
to  eUl  the  Bishops  who  sucwed  the  Apostles  by  vicarious  ordnuUion,  *  He  that  heantn 
you,  heareth  Me ;  and  he  that  heareth  Me,  heareth  Him  that  sent  Me ;  and  he 
that  rejecteth  you,  rejecteth  Me ;  and  he  that  rejecteth  Me,  rejeoteth  Hiw^  that 
sent  Me.' " — Ad  Morentinum,  Ep.  66. 

Lastly,  EusEBiuB,  in  his  history,  has  a  special  chapter  "  On  the  first  succession  from 
the  Apostles"  in  which  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  existing  records,  that 
Timothy  was  the  first  bishop  appointed  over  the  Church  at  Ephesus;  Titus  over  the 
Churches  of  Crete ;  Crescens  over  the  Oalatian  Churches ;  Linus  first  and  Clement 
third,  in  order,  over  the  Church  of  the  Romans ;  and  Dionysius  the  Aieopagita 
over  the  Church  at  Athens. — Etueb.  Hist,  Eocl.  I.  lii.  c.  4. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  express  testimonies,  there  is  the  fact,  apparent 
on  the  face  of  all  the  documents  preserved  to  our  time  from  the  first  three  oen- 
turies  of  the  Christian  era,  that  the  Episcopate  existed  throughout  the  Church  u 
an  institution  recognised  by  all  to  be  of  Apostolic  origin  and  authority,  on  which 
the  whole  framework  of  the  Church's  organizatioQ  rested,  and  to  which  her 
government  was  committed. 
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a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  itnetur;'^  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses 
it,  Episcopatut  unuSf  Episcoporum  multorum  concordi  numtrosUaU 
diffuitisJ^ 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  form  which  the  purely  theocratio 
gOYemment  of  the  Church  assumed  while  the  supremacy  of  Christ 
was  represented  by  His  Apostles,  acting  imder  the  inspiration  and 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  Apostolic  government  was  provided  for  by  transmission 
from  the  Apostles  to  lines  of  successors  appointed  to  rule  over  par- 
ticular Churches,  it  only  remains,  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  to  note 
certain  special  points  observable  in  the  growth  of  the  organization  so 
established  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  the 
position  in  which  the  Church  stood  towards  the  secular  power,  ante* 
cedently  to  the  intrusion  of  the  latter  into  the  government  of  the 
Church. 

As  a  matter  of  obvious  policy,  the  Apostles  had  selected  for  the 
bases  of  their  operations  the  principal  cities  of  the  different  countries 
into  which  they  carried  the  GospeL  They  were  sent  forth  to  make 
war  upon  the  false  religions  set  up  by  the  Prince  of  this  world,  during 
the  season  of  divine  connivance  which  preceded  the  evangelization  of 
the  world  '^  and  accordingly  they  attacked  the  enemy  in  his  strong- 
holds, before  they  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  first  Churches  were  founded  in  the  cities 
which  had  attained  the  greatest  prominence  under  the  old  civilization. 
It  was  from  these  most  ancient  and  central  Churches  that  the  Gospel 
was  gradually  diffused  into  outlying  districts  ;  and  the  natural  result  of 
the  growth  of  the  Church  by  this  process  was  that  her  government 
fell  into  a  system  of  division  by  provinces,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
civil  government.  The  Bishop  of  the  central  Church  from  which  the 
missions  into  the  province  went  forth,  was  in  the  first  instance  the 
bishop  of  the  whole  province  ;  and  when  the  importance  of  any  pro- 
vincial mission  required  a  bishop  of  its  own  to  be  set  over  it,  not  only 
did  it  rest  with  him  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  but  he  pre- 
served ever  after  a  pre-eminence  among  the  bishops  of  the  province. 
Hence  arose  the  office  of  Metropolitan,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Dio- 
cesan Bishop,  in  the  several  provinces  ;  and  a  still  higher  rank  of  Pri- 
mate, or  as  he  was  afterwards  called  Patriarch,  whose  superintendinff 
power  extended  over  a  number  of  provinces  and  their  Metropolitans.* 

The  inequality  of  rank  thus  created  among  men  who,  as  far  as  their 
spiritual  power  was  concerned,  were  on  a  perfect  equality — all  of  them 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  all  of  them  set  to  rule  over  the  Church  in 
their  respective  spheres  as  the  representatives  of  Christ  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost — was  not  altogether  confined  to  the  rela- 

*  St.  Cypr.  De  Unitate  Ecclcsise,  c.  3. 

«  St.  Cypr.  Ep.  ad  Antonianum.     Ep.  65  (ed.  Fell).  '  Acts  xvii.  30,  31. 

^  Ap.  Can.  34.  Compare  on  this  subject  Beverldge,  Codex  Cann.  Eccl.  Prim. 
Viod.  1.  ii.  c.  ▼.  §  12,  13;  Usher's  Original  of  Bishops  and  Metropolitans — Wi/rh^ 
▼ol.  vii.  D.  43. 
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.live  position  of  the  Bishops  of  the  chief  cities  and  of  the  Cfamchei 
that  had  naturally  sprung  up  in  the  provinces  of  which  they  were  the 
social  and  political  centres.  Other  circumstances  tended  to  give  a  jel 
further  pre-eminence  to  particular  sees  and  their  occapants.  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  consecrated  by  the  hallowed  associations  of  the  old 
covenant,  the  city  in  which  the  Church  was  founded  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  her  Divine  Head  and  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Hdj 
Ghost,  was  from  the  first  the  place  in  which  the  life  of  the  Chmdi 
centred — the  heart,  as  it  were,  from  which  the  life's  blood  of  tiie 
whole  body  issued,  and  to  which  it  returned — and  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  and  her  Bishop  accordingly  occupied  a  position  of  pre-emi- 
nence among  all  the  Churches.^  Warned  of  the  approaching  destnic- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church  in  that  city  took  teniporaty  refuge  in 
iPella,  from  which  place,  however,  it  subsequently  returned ;  and, 
although  shorn  by  the  force  of  events  of  much  of  its  influence  in  the 
general  government  of  the  Church,  yet,  continued  to  retain  at  least  a 
nominal  distinction  among  the  chief  Churches  of  the  earth.  ^ 

The  Church  which,  next  in  order  of  time,  rose  to  pre-eminence 
among  the  Churches  of  Christendom,  was  the  Church  at  AutiocL 
It  was  here  that,  by  the  consecration  of  St  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  Ij 
express  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Gentile  Apostolate,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Apostolate  of  the  Circumcision,  was  founded  f  and  it 
was  here  that  believers  in  the  Gospel  of  Gentile  origin,  not  being 
identified  with  the  Jews,  first  received  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
Christians.^  It  was  the  Bishop  of  this  Church  who,  having  received 
his  bishopric  from  Apostolic  hands,  rendered,  in  the  age  immediately 
following  the  Apostles,  the  new  faith  illustrious  by  his  glorious  nua«> 
tyrdom  in  the  Imperial  city.^  And  that  the  pre-eminence  which  the 
Church  of  Antioch  had  thus  obtained  as  the  metropolis  of  Gentile 
Christendom  was  maintained  throughout  the  whole  period  now  under 
consideration,  is  evident  from  the  rank  assigned  to  her  Bishop  at  the 
first  CEcumenical  Council.^ 

Somewhat  later  in  point  of  time,  and  upon  grounds  altogether  dif- 
ferent, the  Church  of  Alexandria  and  her  Bishop  rose  tp  a  position  of 
pre-eminence,  and  exercised  an  extensive  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine.  Famous  already  in  the  pagan  world  as  a 
seat  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  connected  with  Jewish  theolqgj 
by  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  or  '*  Greeks,"  tlM 
city  of  Alexandria  became  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  more  studious 
and  speculative  among  the  converts  to  the  faith — the  ahtia  nuUer  of 
- 

1  Acta  L  4,  8,  12—14  ;  v.  28 ;  vi.  7 ;  riii.  1, 14—16,  25  ;  ix.  26—28 ;  G«L  1 17- 
19 ;  Acta  xxvi.  20  ;  xi.  1,  2,  22  ;  xii.  25 ;  Rom.  xv.  19  ;  Acts  xxiii.  11 ;  xt.  2— »; 
xvi.  4  ;  XTiii.  21,  22 ;  xix.  21 ;  xx.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvl.  3  ;  Rom.  xt.  25,  26,  81  :  Aeto 
xxL  17—19. 

*  CoDC.  Nio.  can.  7. 

>  Acts  xiii.  1,  2 ;  xiv.  26  ;  xv.  22,  23.  30,  35 ;  xviil  22;  Gal  u.  11. 
<    f  Acts  xi.  26..  ■  Marty rium  St.  IgnatiL  <  Cone.  Mio.  CRo.  L  can.  6L 
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Christian  theology.  The  catechetical  aphool  founded'  in  it  under  the 
auspices  of  its  Bishop,  contrihuted  largely  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  literature.  The 
doctors  ^hom  it  produced,  though  not  invahahly  sound  in  the  faith, 
were  held  in  high  repute  tliroughout  the  Churches,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  controversies  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  a  dehnite 
Christian  theology.  Accordingly  we  find  the  rank  which  the  Church 
of  Alexandria  had  attained  hy  common  consent,  recognised  at  a  subse- 
quent date  in  the  same  documents  which  attest  the  precedence  givea 
to  the  Bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Antioch.^ 

More  eminent  still  than  any  of  these  was,  m  this  first  purely  theo- 
cratic period  of  the  Church's  history,  the  Church  at  Rome.  Home 
■being,  the  imperial  city,  the  capital  of  the  world,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  Church  established  there  should  occupy  a  pouition  of  propor- 
tionate importance.  We  have  Apostolic  authority  for  the  fact  that  *'  her 
faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world,"  *  She  reckoned  aa 
her  founders  the  two  chief  Apostles  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  latter  of  whom,  out  of  deference  for  his  brother  Apostle, 
towards  whom  he  stood  in  a  position  of  much  dehcac^,  hesitated  for  a 
long  time  to  visit  her  in  person  ;  nor  did  he  eventually  do  so  until  he 
was  brought  thither  forcibly  by  the  course  of  events.^  In  proof  of  his 
»  ■  » 

1  Cone.  Nic.  (Ec.  i.  cann.  6,  7.  ^  Rom.  i.  8  ;  xvi.  19. 

>  From  the  whole  argument  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Jewish  element  was  very  strong,  if  it  did  not  actually  predominate,  in  the 
Church  at  Rome.  This  points  at  once  to  St.  Peter,  to  whom  was  committeil  the 
apostleship  of  the  circumcision,  as  that  of  the  uncircumcision  was  committed  to 
St.  Paul  (Ual.  ii.  7),  as  the  "  other  man  "  upon  whose  "  foundation  "  the  latter  did 
not  wish  to  "  build."  As  St.  Paul  distinctly  assigns  this  as  the  cause  by  which  he 
was  '*  much  hindered  "  from  paying  a  visit  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  though  "  having 
a  great  desire  "  to  do  so  for  "  many  years"  (Rom.  xv.  20 — 24 ;  cf.  i.  10,  11),  the 
question  naturally  suggests  itself  who  that  "  other  man  "  was.  That  he  must  have 
been  one  of  the  Apostles  is  clear  from  the  deference  for  his  authority,  which 
.underlay  St.  Paul's  hesitation  on  the  subject ;  and  among  all  the  Apostles  there  was 
none  towards  whom  St.  Paul  stood  in  a  position  of  more  delicacy  than  towards 
.St.  Peter.  Their  respective  spheres  of  action  required  to  be  settled  by  special 
x^onference  (Gal.  ii.  6 — 9);  the  great  point  of  difiPerence  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts  rendered  a  synodical  discussion  and  determination  necessary  (Acts  xt. 
1 — 32) ;  and  St.  Peter's  conduct  at  Antioch,  the  Mother  Church  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tendom, brought  the  two  Apostles  into  personal  collision  (Gal.  ii.  11 — 14).  All 
this  indicates  that  the  mutual  position  of  these  two  chief  Apostles  of  the  circum- 
cision and  the  uncircumcision  respectively,  was  one  of  great  delicacy ;  and  the  un- 
willingness  of  St.  Paul  to  incur  the  charge  of  undue  interference  with  St.  Peter's 
jipbei^e  o|  labour  is  thus  easily  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  weak  fear  of  making  a  dangerous  concession  to  Romish  controver- 
siadists  by  the  admission  that  St.  Peter  was  the  founder  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
should  have  led  m^ny  Protestant  writer9  to  call  in  question — nay,  some  of  them 
absolutely  to  deny — the  fact  that  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  That  fact  is 
attested  by  testimonies  so  numerous  and  so  unanimous  from  the  earliest  eccle- 
siastical writings,  that  without  a  strong  controversial  bias  the  idea  of  denying  it 
would  scarcely  enter  any  one's  mind.  Nor  does  the  admission  of  it  in  the  remotest 
degree  tend  to  support  the  Rumish  figment  of  Papal  Supremacy  on  the  basis  of  a 
unique  and  exclusive  succession  from  St.  Peter.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  which  establisl\  the.  fact  of  St.  Peter  having  exercised  his 
apostolate  at  Rome  (though  not  exclusively  in  that  city),  ali^o  prove  that  Church 
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subsequent  association  with  St,  Peter  in  the  govemxaent  of  the  ChnicK 
at  Borne,  we  have  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  earliest  ecclenas- 
tical  writers,  who  record  not  only  the  fact  that  they  coujointly  presided 
over  her,  but  that  they  both  sealed  their  apostolic  labours  at  Rome  bj 
the  blood  of  martyrdom.^  The  high  position  whioh  the  Church  at 
Eome  had  thus  naturally  attained,  and  which  she  preserved  thros^MHit 
the  first  ages,  is  attested  even  by  those  who  took  a  foremost  part  in 
checking  the  arrogance  occasionally  displayed  by  some  of  her  Bidiopi 
at  a  time  when  they  themselves  did  not  dream  of  the  exiniyagant 
pretensions  advanced  in  after  ages  by  their  successors.' 
-  Another,  and  in  the  early  ages  universally  recognised,  claim  to  dis- 
tinction, which  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  of  Antioch,  and  of  Rome^ 
shared  with  many  other  Churches  of  inferior  note,  was  the  teuct  of  their 
having  one  or  more  of  the  Apostles  for  their  founders  and  first  roleni 
The  Bishops  of  all  these,  being  in  a  local,  as  well  as  in  a  general  and 
spiritual  sense,  successors  of  the  Apostles,  were  ever  regarded  witii 
special  deference  by  the  Bishops  of  other  less  favoured  Churches,  and 
their  sees  or  chairs  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation,  ^  Apostolic 
see  or  chair,''  ^  a  designation  which  was  subsequently  applied  to  sH 
Episoopal  sees,  and,  in  still  later  times,  has,  like  the  title  '^  Catholic,' 
been  usurped  exclusively  by  the  Eoman  Church. 

By  the  Episcopate,  so  constituted,  the  government  of  the  cleigy  and 
laity  was  duly  provided  for  in  all  the  Churches.*  Every  Bishop,  in 
matters  concerning  his  own  Church  and  diocese,  was  supreme.'  Hie 
relation  between  lum  and  his  clergy,  whether  presbyters  or  deacons,  wii 
one  of  strict  subordination.  The  latter  were  considered  as  acting  hy 
delegation  £rom  the  Bishop,  without  whose  sanction  and  concurrence 
nothing  was  to  be  done  in  the  Church.    This  principle,  broadly  laid 


to  have  been  under  the  joint  rule  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  some  time 
their  martyrdom ;  after  St.  Paul's  long-oherished  intention  to  proceed  to  IUnm, 
— for  the  protection,  as  his  Epistle  would  seem  to  indicate,  of  uie  freedom  ai  the 
Qentile  converts  from  Judaizing  tendencies, — had  been  realized,  in  a  manner  difl^ 
rent  from  what  he  had  anticipated,  by  his  forcible  remoTal  to  that  city  in  eome* 
quence  of  his  appeal  to  Caesar.     (Acts  xxv.  10 — 12 ;  zxyi  82 ;  zxTii ;  xxriiL) 

I  St.  Clem.  Kom.  ad  Cor.  £p.  i.  a  5  ;  St.  Ign.  ad  Rom.  a  4 ;  St  Dion.  Cor.  ad 
Rom.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  £.  1.  ii.  o.  25  ;  St  Iren.  adv.  Hssr.  L  iii.  c.  1,  8 ;  Osiua  PmK 
ady.  Proc.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  1.  ii.  c.  25 ;  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  I.  tL  cl  14 ; 
Tertull.  De  Prsesor.  Hseret  c.  86,  De  Bapt.  o.  4  ;  Origen  ap.  Eoaeb.  H.  B.  L  iil  & 
1 ;  St.  Cyprian,  ad  Cornel.  £p.  59 ;  ad  Antonian.  Ep.  55 ;  Lactant  Diy.  Inst  L  ir. 
c.  21,  De  Morte  Perseo.  c.  2  ;  St  Athanas.  ApoL  de  fuga,  c  18 ;  Buaeb.  H.  £.  L 
ii.  c.  14,  25,  1.  iii.  c.  2. 

•  St  Iren.  adv.  Ha)r.  1.  iii.  c  3.  Comp.  Euseb.  H.  E.  1.  t.  o.  24  ;  St  Cypr.  ad 
Corn.  Epp.  59,  60,  oomp.  ad  Steph.  Ep.  72 ;  ad  Pomp.  Ep.  74 

'  Tertull.  de  Proescr.  Hieret  o.  36. 

4  "  The  ordination  of  Bishops  and  the  organization  of  the  Churdi  rons  down 
through  the  chaDges  of  times  and  successions,  so  that  the  Church  is  constitated 
upon  the  Bishops ;  and  every  proceeding  of  the  Church  is  govemed  by  those 
chief  officers."— St.  Cypr.  Lapsis  Ep.  33. 

^  *'  Every  Bishop,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  *'has  in  the  goyemment  of  the  Church  tlM 
free  discretion  of  his  own  will^  hereafter  to  give  account  to  the  Lord  of  his  condnei' 
—Ad  Steph.  Ep.  72. 
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dawn  by  St  Ignatias,^  was  universally  recognised,  and  embodied  in 
the  early  Canons.^  At  the  same  time,  the  Bishops  made  a  practice  of 
consulting  the  clergy,  and  even  the  laity,  on  matters  connected  with 
the  administration  of  their  office ;  more  especially  in  the  election  of 
candidates  for  the  clerical  office,  in  which  Apostolic  precedent  indicated 
that  the  general  body  of  the  Church  should  have  a  voice.^  The  same 
Ignatius,  who  dwells  so  emphatically  on  the  dignity  of  the  Episcopal 
office,  as  being  in  the  very  place  of  God  and  of  Christ,  constantly 
associates  the  presbyters  and  deacons  with  the  Bishop,  as  having  a 
claim  to  the  veneration  and  obedience  of  the  flock.^  St.  Cyprian  re- 
peatedly appeals  to  his  practice  of  consulting  both  clergy  and  laity.^ 
And  the  same  practice  was  followed  elsewhere,  with  various  modifica- 
tions as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  Church  at  large  were 
taken  into  account.  In  the  election  of  the  Bishops  themselves,  the 
principle  generally  acted  upon  was,  that  no  Bishop  should  be  forced 
upon  a  Church  against  the  will  of  the  general  body,  or  even  of  a  con- 
siderable minority,  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  ^  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  fact  that  the  power  of  ordination  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  his  Synod  afforded  an  ample  security  against  improper 
appointments.'^  To  obtain  the  Episcopate  either  by  purchase,  through 
the  influence  of  secular  princes,  or  through  nepotism,  was  prohibited 
under  stringent  penalties,  and  promotions  made  by  such  means  were 
null  and  void.^ 

The  Episcopal  rule  thus  established  in  each  particular  Church 
sufficed  for  its  ordinary  government.  When  that  rule  was  interrupted 
by  the  see  becoming  vacant,  the  Metropolitan  and  his  Synod  provided 
for  its  perpetuation  by  the  election  and  ordination  of  a  successor.  The 
same  organization  was  brought  into  play  when  questions  arose  which 
were  too  important  to  be  decided  by  the  Bishop  with  the  assent  of  his 
clergy  and  laity.  Kecourse  was  then  had  to  the  authority  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Provincial  Synod.  In  the  first  instance,  probably, 
conferences  of  Bishops  to  decide  points  of  difficulty  were  held  as  occa- 
sions arose ;  but,  after  a  time,  it  was  found  more  expedient  to  hold 
Synods  at  stated  times  ;  and  an  early  Canon  requires  them  to  be  held 
twice  a  year.^  The  determinations  of  these  Synods  became  the  rules 
or  canons  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  Churches  were  regulated  The 
constant  intercourse  kept  up  between  the  Churches  led  to  the  adoption 
of  similar  rules  in  different  Churches;  and  at  a  very  early  date  a 
collection  of  such  rules  as  were  generally  observed  was  made,  and, 

^  St.  Ign.  ad  Trail,  c.  2 ;  ad  Philad.  o.  7  ;  ad  Smyrn.  o.  8  ;  ad  Polyc.  c.  6. 

«  Ap.  Can.  89.  »  Acts  i  16—23 ;  yL  2—6. 

«  See  the  passages  quoted  above,  note  1. 

B  St.  Cypr.  ad  Presbyteros  et  Diaconos,  Ep.  14,  88;  ad  Antonianum,  Ep.  55; 
ad  CoroeL  £p.  59,  ad  Felicem  Presb.  Ep.  67. 

«  St.  Cypr.  ad  Felic.  Presb.  Ep.  Q7  ;  Constit.  Apost.  1.  viii.  c.  4.  Compare  alao 
on  this  subj&ct  the  statement  of  Leo.  I.  who,  although  belonging  to  a  later  age, 
no  doubt  correctly  sets  forth  the  principle  by  which  thi«  matter  had  always  beea 
resrulated  ;  Leon.  M.  ad  Anastas.  Ep.  jxs,  c.  5. 

"  Can.  Ap.  34.  s  q^  ^p  29,  30.  »  Can.  Ap.  37. 
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tinder  the  name  of  '*  Apostolic  Canons,"  ^  obtained  aniTeraal  anthoritj. 
Other  Canons  were  enacted  by  different  Councils  as  occasion  reqaiRd, 
whose  authority  was  in  the  first  instance  confined  to  the  Chnithei 
which  had  adopted  them,  but  which,  in  course  of  time,  were  embodied 
in  what,  in  later  ages,  became  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Church. 

The  government  of  the  Church  being  thus  amply  provided  for  hf 
officers  invested  with  Apostolic  authority,  ruling  in  the  name  of  Chiii^ 
and  by  regulations  framed  and  supported  by  common  authonty  lad 
consent,  the  body  of  Christians,  although  widely  spread  through  the 
most  distant  countries,  presented  a  united  aspect  to  the  world  anmnd. 
It  differed,  however,  from  all  the  institutions  hitherto  known  to  the 
world  in  this,  that  its  constitution,  the  powers  exercised  by  its  niki% 
and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  its  members,  were  all — as  in  their  origii, 
80  in  their  nature — purely  spiritual  There  was  nothing  of  a  ooereiTB 
character.  Submission  to  the  discipline  of  the  body  was  a  voluntuj 
act ;  the  loss  of  membership,  by  excommunication,  was  the  011I7 
penalty  incurred  by  disobedience. 

Yet,  existing  in  the  world,  the  Church  was  exposed  to  contact  wift 
the  world.  As  a  voluntary  association,  she  had  to  maintain  her  gromid 
in  the  midst  of  systems,  social  and  political,  to  which  she  was  a 
entire  stranger.  At  first  she  found  all  these  systems  hostile  to  her; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  lives  and  the  property  of  ha 
members  were  in  constant  jeopardy.  It  was  only  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  patient  suffering,  amidst  tortures,  martyrdom,  and  the  hsa 
of  all  things,  that  the  Church,  through  the  influence  of  her  ever 
increasing  numbers,  obtained  first  toleration,  and,  in  course  of  tuna, 
recogi^ition  as  a  corporate  body.  Her  property,  the  only  part  of  ha 
existence  which,  besides  the  persons  of  her  members,  was  tangible  to 
the  world,  shared  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  preccuious  existenea 
That  property,  arising  from  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  was,  by  bflt 
own  internal  regulations,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,^  witk 
whom  the  remuneration  of  his  clergy,  distribution  of  relief  to  the 
poor,  and  other  applications  of  the  Church  funds  rested ;  it  beii^ 
specially  provided  that  it  should  not  in  any  way  be  mixed  up  with  hu 
private  property ;  ^  and  that  the  Bishop  should  not  suffer  any  of  his 
clt^r^y  to  want  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  Bishop  who  in  any  cue 
permitted  this  being  deemed  a  murderer  of  bis  brother.^  In  time  of 
peace,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  Bishop,  this  property  was  secure; 
but  in  times  of  pei'secution,  it  became,  like  the  lives  of  the  membot 
of  the  Church,  a  prey.  From  malversation  by  an  unfaithful  Bishop,  it 
could  only  be  protected  by  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  Church ;  and 
if  that  were  set  at  defiance  by  any  Bishop,  the  Church  had  no  reinedj 
against  him,  unless  it  were  by  an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts. 

1  See  Beveridge's  Synodicon,  and  his  Vindication  of  the  Canoxu  of  the  Primi* 
live  Church.  ^ 

Caun.  Ap.  4,  38,  41.    Comp.  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.;  St.  Cypr.  ad  Caldoniuia 
et  Herculanum,  Ep.  41. 

'  Ap.  Can.  40.  *  Ap.  Can.  59. 
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For  a  long  time,  and  as  a  general  rule,  that  appeal  was  not  resorted 
I,  as  the  result  was  not  likely  to  prove  favourable  to  the  Church's 
iterests.  The  time  came,  however,  when  pagan  legislation  recognised 
le  corporate  character  of  the  Church,  and  gave  her  protection  for  her 
loperty.  Under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a  case  occurred  in 
^hich  the  Emperor  interfered  to  prevent  an  act  of  contemplated 
lluirch  spoliation,  though  the  ground  on  which  he  did  so  gives  no- 
ay  exalted  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  Church. 
*he  question  turned  upon  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
he  Christians  had  erected  a  church  ;  and  the  Emperor's  decisis  was, 
hat  such  employment  of  it  was  preferable  to  its  being  made  use  of  as 
he  site  of  a  tavern.^  More  important,  in  every  sense,  was  the  decision 
btained  under  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  for  the  protection  of  the  Church's 
noperty  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who,  having 
leen  deposed  by  a  Council  of  Bishops,  on  account  of  his  heretical 
•pinions,  as  well  as  of  gross  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  refused 
0  give  up  possession  of  the  church.  The  Emperor  having  been 
ppealed  to  on  the  subject,  and  Rnding  that  the  contumacious  Patriarch 
raa  supported  by  a  party  of  his  own,  wisely  abstained  from  entertain- 
Qg  the  question  on  the  merits.  He  referred  the  matter  to  a  Synod  of 
talian  Bishops ;  and  on  their  report  that  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch: 
\ad  been  justly  deposed  from  his  office,  he  caused  him  to  be  ejected, 
nd  gave  possession  to  his  canonically-ordained  successor.^ 

This  case^  while  it  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  proper  courae 
0  be  pursued  by  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  questions  affecting  property 
rising  out  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  is  remarkable,  moreover,  as  a  prac- 
ical  illustration  of  the  principle  that,  in  cases  of  delinquency  by  a 
bishop, -the  duty  of  protecting  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  her  dis- 
ipline  devolved  upon  the  general  body  of  Bishops.^  In  cases  of 
cunor  importance,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Metropolitan 
nd  his  comprovincials  sufficed  to  maintain  order  ;^  but  the  case  of 
he^  delinquent  Patriarch  of  Antioch  shows  how  the  authority  of  the 
ntire  Episcopate  could  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
!!1iarch  from  heresy  and  scandal  even  in  a  Bishop  of  the  highest  rank. 

On  a  review,  then,  of  the  Church's  constitution  and  position  during 
he  period  when  she  existed  as  a  pure  theoc^cy,  we  arrive  at  the 
onclusion  that  the  spiritual  powers  conferred  by  Christ  upon  Hi» 
iLpostles  and  their  successors,  proved  amply  sufficient  for  her  govern- 
oent  Fiercely  persecuted  and  despoiled  though  she  often  was  by  her 
inemies,  she  rose  triumphant  from  every  defeat  by  the  spiritual  might 
rhich  she  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  an  astonished  world ;  and  the 
oaintenance  of  her  internal  condition  in  a  state  of  soundness  and 
;odly  order,  amidst  numberless  disturbances  of  her  peace  by  men  of 
)erverse  mind  and  turbulent  spirit,  was  due  to  the  profound  conviction 
>f  the  great  body  of  her  members  that  those  set  to  rule  over  her  were 
.he  representatives  and  vicegerents  of  her  Supreme  Head  enthroned 
n  heaven. 

*  Lamprid.  Vita  Alex.  Sev.  c.  49.  «  Euseb.  Hist.  E.  1.  vii.  c.  80. 

.  •  St.  C^pr.  Ep.  ad  Stephan.  68.  <  Ap.  Can.  74. 
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RUSSO-GREEK  AND  EOMAN  CATHOUC  DOCTRINES 

COMPARED. 

A  DOOUMENT  of  great  interest  lias  been  put  forward  bj  tiba  Biui»> 
Greek  Committee  of  the  American  Chnrck  Its  author  is  the  piemt 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  Many  years  ago  the  penreiaion  of  soiiie  d 
the  Russian  nobility  by  the  Jesuits  induced  Dr.  PhilafBi^  ai  that  tone 
Archimandrite  and  Divinity  Professor  at  the  l^eTskoe  C^piinl 
Academy  at  St  Petersburgh,  to  draw  up  for  private  use  a  paper  m^ 
trastin^  the  doctrines  of  the  Russo-Greek  with  those  of  tiie  BomiB 
Catholic  Church  Having  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  the  BoiKh 
Greek  Committee,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  its  existeott^ 
whether  it  might  be  reprinted,  with  his  expressed  sanction,  and  m 
embodying  his  present  views  on  the  subjects  discussed,  the  Metropolittt 
readily  granted  it,  with  this  only  condition,  that  the  Article  on  Tndi- 
tion  (to  which  he  did  not  formerly  attach  as  much  importance  as  hb 
does  now)  should  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Larger  Catechism  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  document  may,  tbeie- 
fore,  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  points  of  difkt- 
ence  between  the  Russo-Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchei^  and 
as  afifording  a  clear  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  qaestion  d 
intercommunion  between  the  former  and  the  Anglican  branches  of  tk 
Church  Catholic : — 

Comparative  Statement  of  Russo-Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Dodrina, 

''  Thb  spirit  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  contuned  in  the  foDowing 
words  of  Jesus  Christ : — '  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  onlf 
true  G^d,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent.'— -John  zviL  3* 
In  the  composition  of  this  saving  knowledge,  we  find, 

I.  The  knowledge  of  the  source  from  which  we  are  to  draw  true  fiulb; 
as  it  is  only  out  of  a  pure  source  that  we  can  derive  pure  doctrine* 

II.  The  knowledge  of  God  in  Trinity ;  Hia  et^nal  attributes ;  vai 
His  relation  to  this  world. 

III.  The  doctrine  of  the  corrupt  state  of  human  nature,  without  wUdi 
it  is  impossible  to  feel  our  need  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Redeemer. 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Mediator  betwixt  God  and 
man. 

V.  The  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  inflnwif^s 
through  which  the  redemption  completed  by  Jesus  Christ  for  aQ  is  in- 
parted  to  every  one  who  behe?es. 

YI.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  by  which  grace  is  oommunicited 
and  sealed. 

VU.  The  doctrine  respecting  the  Church,  as  a  society  which  shooU 
preserve  the  principles  of  faith  and  practice  in  reference  to  Christ. 

VIII.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  promises  given  ua  is 
Jesus  Christ  shall  be  fulfilled. 

In  these  principal  points,  we  must  examine  the  doctrines  of  fiuth  ai 
held  by  different  Churches :  and  the  differences  found  regarding  tfaem 
ought  to  be  deemed  the  more  important^  when  any  one^  by  cootriiy 
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floctrines,  attempts  to  darken  the  true  and  saying  knowledge  of  God  In 
^esus  Christ. 

Opinions  respecting  ceremonies  may,  on  this  occasion,  be  set  aside ; 
because,  in  Christianity,  there  are  various  opinions  which  may  be  received, 
or  rejected  without  either  supporting  w  destroying  the  common  Eaith : 
Bdeh,  for  instance,  is  the  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  angels  before 
die  present  world ;  suppoxled  by  Chrysostom,  and  rejected  by  Theodoret. 
Tbm  are  also  ceremonies  which  may  be  different,  not  only  in  different 
Churches,  but  even  in  the  same  Church ;  such  as  that  of  the  Ghreoo- 
Bussian  Church  preferring  immersion  in  Baptism,  in  accordance  with  the 
most  ancient  practice ;  but  also  tolerating  sprinkling,  as  a  ceremony  which 
bj  no  means  destroys  the  power  of  this  Sacrament.  And  therefore,  in 
wier  to  show  the  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
ia  the  doctrines  of  Faith,  it  will  be  necessary, 

1.  To  present  the  principal  points  in  which  they  do  not  agree,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  order. 

2.  To  show,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  grounds  on  which  these  positions 
rest;  and, 

3.  To  make  such  observations  on  the  differences  of  opinion  as  may 
seem  requisite. 


BOtTBCE   OF  THE  DOCTBIKES   09  FAITH. 


Doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

I. 
The  only  pure  and  all-sufficient 
source  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  is 
the  revealed  Word  of  Qod  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  '  All  Scrip- 
tore  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God; 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  throughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works.'  2 
Tim.  iii.  16, 17. 


Doctrine  of  the  Eoman  Church, 

I. 

Holy  Scripture  is  not  an  adequate 
source  of  saving  doctrine;  for  in 
Christianity  there  is  much  necessary 
to  be  known  which  is  not  in  the 
Scriptures ;  as  for  instance,  that  the 
Feast  of  Easter  should  be  kept  on 
Sunday,  &c. 


BxicABK. — This  doctrine  respecting  the  insufficiency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  eridently  intended  to  give  greater  importance  to  human 
traditions.  But  as  there  is  no  article  of  faith  which  is  not  revealed  in 
*  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15,)  therefore  their  silence  respecting  any  tradition  proves  that 
it  ia  no  article  of  fisdth. 


XL 


The  Holy  Scriptui'es  are  contained 
in  the  39  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old,  and  27  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  but 


n. 


The  Books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  Baruch,  and  the 
two  Books  of  Maccabees,  like  the 
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the  Third  and  Fourth"^  !3ooks  oiT  Es-     other  Books  contained  in  the  Bible, 
dras,  the  Books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  the      are  Canonical ;  because  the  Chorcli 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of     acknowledges  them  to  be  sndi. 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Baruch,  and 
the  three  Books  of  Maccabees,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  additions  to  several  of  the  Books  (^  the  Old 
Testament,  though  respected  by  the  Church  for  their  antiquity  and  the 
sound  doctrine  found  in  them,  are  only  esteemed  by  her  to  be  Apocryphal ; 
that  is,  Books,  the  divine  origin  of  which  is  hid  from  our  faith,  or  is  subject 
to  doubt :  because  the  Old  Testament  Church,  and  Christian  Churches, 
never  acknowledged  them  to  be  Canonical. 

Kemabk. — And  even  the  ancient  Roman  Church,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Jerome,  made  a  distinction  betwixt  the  Canonical  and  the 
U.ncanonical  Books  :  therefore  the  testimony  now-a-days,  respecting 
their  undoubted  divinity,  is  a  partial  and  novel  opinion. 

in.  ni. 

Everything  necessary  to  salvation  Holy  Scripture  is  so  unintelligi- 

is  stated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  with      blc,  that  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
such  clearness,  that  every  one,  read-      stand  it  without  an  interpreter ;  for 
ing  them  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be      many  passages  of  it  admit  of  varion 
enlightened,  can  understand  them,      interpretations,  <fec. 
*  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  my  path.'   Ps.  cxix. 
105.    *  But  if  our  Gospel  be  hid  it 
is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost.'    2  Cor. 
iv.  3. 

Kemabk. — An  enlightened  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture  is  doubtle« 
very  desirable  for  Christians  less  instructed  ;  but  the  idea  that,  in  order  to 
draw  from  it  the  Articles  of  Faith,  a  certain  kind  of  despotic  interpreter 
is  necessary,  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  subjects  futh  to 
the  will  of  man. 

IV.  rv. 

The  most  authentic  texts  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  in  its  original 

Holy  Scriptures  arc  contained  prin-  tongues,  is  adulterated  ;  and  the 
cipally  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Latin  translation  of  it » known  by  the 
originals  ;  for  all  translations  re-  name  of  the  Vulgate,  is  the  mo^  an- 
ccive  their  credibility  from  the  origi-  thentic ;  because  from  ancient  times 
nals.  it  has  been  received  by  the  Bomiah 

Church,   and   established    by    the 
Council  of  Trent, 

Ermabk. — The  text  of  the  Vulgate  was  acknowledged  by  the  Coooctl 
of  Trent  as  the  most  authentic ;  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  thai  the 
Clergy  might  not  have  need  to  learn  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages. 
Sarp,  Hist,  Cane.  Trid,  1.  11.  But  this  decision  of  the  Council  ought 
not  to  be  received,  because  it  hinders  the  needful  and  useful  searching  of 
the  Scriptures,     John  v.  39. 

1  In  the  Slavonian  Bible,  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  called  the  L  vo^ 
n.  Books  of  Eledras. 
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V. 


V. 


The  Laity  ought  not  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  native 
tongues;  because  in  reading  them 
they  may  fall  into  error. 


Every  one  has  not  only  a  right 
but  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  he  understands,  and  edify 
himself  thereby.  *  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  meditates  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  day  and  night.'  Ps.  i.  2. 
*  Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dwell  in 

you  richly  in  all  wisdom,  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another.'  Col. 
iii.  16.  And  the  most  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  written  to  the 
people,  and  not  to  the  Clerical  order  alone. 

Remark. — This  principle  of  the  Eomish  Church,  under  the  pretence 
of  precaution  against  error,  shuts  up  the  most  hopeful  way  to  soundness  in 
the  faith.  However,  in  the  present  day,  many  of  the  Romanists  do  not 
strictly  attend  to  this  rule. 


VI. 

Holy  Scripture,  being  the  word  of 
God  Himself,  is  the  only  supreme 
judge  of  controversies,  and  the  de- 
cider of  misunderstandings  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  *  For  the  Word  of 
God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asun- 
der of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  dis- 
cemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.'     Heb.  iv.  12. 


VI. 


The  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  supreme 
and  infallible  judge  of  controversies, 
and  decider  of  misunderstandings 
in  matters  of  faith  :  because  he  in- 
herits all  the  privileges  of  the  High 
Priest  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  for  whom  Jesus 
Christ  himself  prays,  that  his  faith 
might  not  fail.     Luke  xxii.  32. 


Remark. — As  an  infallible  judge  in  matters  of  faith  would  render  the 
Holy  Scriptures  unnecessary,  so  this  infallibility,  even  if  granted  to  any 
one,  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  However, 
even  in  the  Romish  Church  itself  this  infallibility  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 


VII. 

The  decisions  of  Councils  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
so  that  no  Council  whatever  can  set 
up  an  article  of  faith  which  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  rule  was  always  held  by  the 
ancient  Church. 


vn. 


Councils  have  an  equal  degree  of 
exemption  from  error  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  for  in  them  Jesus  Christ 
is  present.  *  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them.' 
Matt,  xviii.  20. 

Remark. — Jesus  Christ  only,  as  the  searcher  of  hearts,  knows  which 
assembly  is  truly  met  in  His  name ;  for  we  can  only  judge  of  them  by  the 
revealed  AVord  of  God.  Without  this  precaution,  we  might  be  subjected 
to  the  decisions  of  such  Councils  as,  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  might 
impose  upon  us  will- worship  and  absolute  rule. 

NO.  CCXVUI.  A  A 
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vm. 
Unwritten  traditions  onglit  to  be 
received  with  the  same  reyerence  m 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  may 
contain  articles  of  faith  neoeeeaij 
to  salvation.  'Hold  the  tradi- 
tions which  ye  have  heen  taught, 
whether  by  word  or  our  Episde.* 
2  Theas.  ii.  15. 


vm. 
The  traditions  of  the  Church  are 
to  be  tried  by  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  those  traditions  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed which  agree  with  Holy  Scrip- 
turcy  as  we  are  taught  by  Saint  Paul. 
2  Thess.  ii.  15.  Yet  no  doctrine  is 
to  be  taught  as  necessary  to  salvation 
which  is  not  contained  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.  Prov.  XXX.  5,  6 ;  GraL  i.  8,  9. 

Ekmark. — ^The  most  ancient  and  original  instrument  for  spreading 
Pivine  Hevelation  is  Holy  Tradition.  From  Adam  to  Moses  there  were 
no  sacred  books.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  delivered  His  dirine 
doctrine  and  ordinances  to  His  disciples  by  word  and  example,  but  not  bj 
writing.  The  same  method  was  followed  by  the  Aposties  also  at  first, 
when  they  spread  abroad  the  fetith,  and  established  the  Church  of  Christ 
Holy  Scripture  was  given,  that  Divine  Eevelation  might  be  preeerved 
more  exacUy  and  unchangeably.  Holy  Scripture  and  Holy  Traditioo, 
though  not  co-equal,  are  co-ordinate  and  concurrent  sources  of  authority; 
by  Holy  Scripture  Holy  Tradition  is  to  be  tested,  while  Holy  TraditkNi 
bears  witness  to  the  Inspiration,  Genuineness,  and  Canon  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Tradition  is  further  necessaiy  as  a  guide  to  the  right  understanding 
of  Holy  Scripture,  for  the  right  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Sacred  Kites  and  Ceremonies  in  the  purity  of  their 
original  institution.  The  necessity  of  Tradition  is  iurther  evident  {rom 
this,  that  books  can  be  available  only  to  a  small  part  of  mankind,  whOe 
tradition  is  available  to  all. 


OP     ODD. 


ix. 


The  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from 
the  Father.  *  But  when  the  Com- 
forter is  come,  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you  from  tiie  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  which  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  He  shall  testify 
of  me.'     John  xv.  26i 


The  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  '  All  things 
that  the  Father  hath  are  mine: 
therefore  said  I,  that  He  shall  take 
of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  yoo.' 
John  xvi.  15. 


Eemark. — ^The  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  '  All  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  Mine,'  are  of  the  same  import  with  the  following :  '  All  Mine  are 
Thine,  and  Thine  are  Mine.'  John  xvii.  10.  Mostevidentiy  they  refer  to 
the  general  attributes  and  operations  of  the  Godhead;  but  not  to  the 
special  attributes  of  each  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  words,  *  He 
shall  take  of  Mine,'  when  compared  with  the  following,  *  And  shall  show 
it  unto  you,'  signify  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  instruct  believers  in  the 
same  truths  that  had  been  revealed  to  them  in  Jesus  Christ ;  therefore 
these  words  do  not  prove  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  wwds, 
'  I  will  send,'  also,  do  not  belong  to  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  because  '  to  send '  cannot  signify  *  to  give  beginning  of  bong.' 
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Bat  in  contrast  with  this,  the  inserted  words, '  which  prooeedeth  from  the 
Father,'  so  dearly  point  out  the  eternal  beginning  of  the  Person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  no  doubt  is  left  upon  it.  And  by  the  Second  General 
Council,  held  in  Constantinople  in  381,  against  Macedonius,  these  very 
words  are  used  in  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  in  order  to  express  the  article 
respecting  the  Holy  Spirit ;  viz.  *  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the 
Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father.*  And  thus  also  we  read 
in  the  Creed  of  the  Eomish  Church,  up  to  the  ninth  century :  and  when- 
it  was  proposed  to  Pope  Leo  HI.  to  insert  in  the  Creed  the  new  opinion 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  frY>m  the  Son,  he  not  only 
refused  to  agree  to  it,  but  he  commanded  the  Creed  to  be  engraved,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  on  two  silver  tables,  without  the  additional  words  '  and 
the   Son ; '  and  he  put  the  following  superscription  upon  them :   Leo 

FOUNDED  THESE,  OUT  OF  LOVB  TO,  AND  FOB  THE  PRBSEBVATION  OF,  THB 

OBTHODOx  FAITH.  But  Still,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  that  addi- 
tion, without  any  lawful  examination  in  a  General  Council,  has  been  pro- 
pagated in  the  Western  Church.  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
exposed  the  same,  in  a  Circular  Epistle  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Bishops  in 
866 ;  and  in  the  year  880,  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the 
Pope's  Legates  were  present,  in  opposition  to  the  same  opinion  decreed,  Hhat 
nothing  should  be  changed  in  the  Creed.'  A  similar  decree  had  also 
before  that  been  passed  by  the  Third  General  Council  at  Ephesus. 
Nevertheless,  the  Popes  of  this  time  took  the  new  dogma  under  their  pro- 
tection ;  and  thus  it  became,  even  until  now,  a  principal  barrier  or  division 
betwixt  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches. 

ON  THE  COBBUPnON  OF  HUVAK  NATUBX. 


X. 

Man,  in  his  natural  corrupt  state, 
has  liberty  in  the  choice  of  natural, 
civil,  and  moral  good ;  but  for 
spiritual  and  saving  operations,  he 
has  no  free-will  and  power.  *  The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil 
from   his   youth.'     Gen.    viii.   21. 

*  Whosoever  committeth  sin,  is  the 
servant  of  sin.'     John  viii.  24. 

Kemabk. — The  Law  is  proclaimed  to  man  in  order  that  he  might  know 
through  it  his  own  weakness,  and  unconditionally  give  himself  up  to  grace. 

*  The  Law  was  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to  Christ.'     Gal.  iii.  24. 


X. 

Man,  after  the  fall,  still  retains  so 
much  natural  power,  that  he  can 
perform  saving  works,  co-operate 
with  grace,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
merit  it  For  when  Qod  giveth  to 
us  His  Commandments,  this  natur- 
ally supposes  that  we  are  able  to 
fulfil  them. 


XI. 


XI. 


Evil  desire,  or  the  first  eflTort 
of  the  will  to  sin,  is  a  sin  meriting 
Qt)d's  wrath.  In  the  8th  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  whole 
of  which  refers  to  this  subject,  evil 
desires  are  repeatedly  denominated 

A  A  2 


Evil  desire  is  not  sin :  it  only  be- 
gets sin.     Jas.  i.  15. 
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sin ;  and  among  other  things,  it  is  proved,  that  it  is  fDrbidd^i  by  the 
Law :  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet.' 

Eemark. — ^Evil  desires  beget  actual  sin,  they  being  the  very  source  of 
sin.    An  opposite  opinion  does  not  promote  the  purity  of  Chiistian  morality. 


CONCEBNING    A    MEDIATOB. 


xn. 


xn. 


The  suflferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  an  abundant  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
*  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
Himself  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it ;  that  He  might  pre- 
sent it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church, 
not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing.'     Eph.  v.  25,  26,  27. 

BfiMABK. — ^e  ought  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  in  love, 
meekness,  benevolence,  and  patience  ;  but  we  cannot  imitate  Him  in  Ills 
personal  acts  of  redemption,  such  as  making  atonement  for  sins.  To  speak 
pf  our  making  satisfaction,  is  to  lessen  the  value  of  His  merits. 


Though  Jesus  Christ  has  satisfied 
the  justice  of  God  for  our  s'ms,  yet 
w^e  ought  to  merit  an  interest  in  this 
satisfaction  by  making  satis&ction 
ourselves :  because  we  ought  to  be 
conformed  to  His  image.  Bom. 
viii.  29. 


CONCERNING    GRACE. 


xin. 
Grace  and  faith  only  lay  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  of  justification ; 
a  man  acquires  perfect  justification, 
and  eternal  life,  by  his  own  merits, 
which  are  his  good  works.  *  Was 
not  Abraham  our  father  justified  bj 
works,  when  he  had  offered  Isanc 
his  son  upon  the  altar  ?  .  .  .  .  See^ 
then,  how  faith  wrought  with  his 
works,  and  by  works  was  futh 
made  perfect.'     Jas.  ii.  21,  22, 


xin. 

Grace  justifies  through  the  power 
of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Chiist,  which 
a  man  receives  by  living  fficith  ;  good 
works  are  the  fruits  of  faith  and 
grace,  therefore  they  do  not  consti- 
tute in  man  any  kind  of  personal 
merit :  '  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God; 
being  justified  freely  by  His  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through 

faith  in  His  blood Therefore 

we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified 

by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the 

Law.'    Kom.  iii.  23,  28.    *  When  ye  shall  have   done   all   those  things 

which  arc  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants.'     Luke 

xvii.  10. 

To  this  subject  also  belong  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Komans  and  that 
to  the  Galatians. 

E.EMARK. — Justification  by  faith,  being  a  mystery  of  grace,  was  per- 
versely understood  by  certain  fleshly-minded  men,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  They  wished  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  cold,  abstract  kind  of 
faith ;  and  thought,  that,  as  it  redeems   them   from  condemnatioo  on 
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account  of  their  iniquities,  so  also  it  frees  them  from  the  necessity  of 
walking  according  to  the  Law  of  Qod,  It  is  this  harren,  dead,  false  faitk 
which  the  Apostle  James  condemns ;  and^  bj  the  example  of  Abraham, 
shows  that  the  true  faith  which  justifioth  *  by  works  is  made  perfect.' 
Otherwise,  he  shows  justification  in  faith  and  works  like  the  life  in  the 
root  and  fruit  of  the  tree :  so  faith  rejpresents  the  root  of  justification. 
This  idea  is  very  clearly  traced  in  his  words  immediately  following  those/ 
above  quoted :  *  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for 
righteousness.'  The  present  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  on  this  subject  refers  more  to  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple than  to  active  Christianity ;  because  they  are  both  agreed  as  to  the 
obligation  to  good  works ;  but  those  who  find  merit  in  their  good  works 
stand  on  Pharisaical  ground. 

CONCKBNING    THE    SACBAMENTS. 
XIV.  XIV. 

All  Christians  ought  to  communi-  The  Priests  only  ought  to  com- 

catc  in  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  municate  in  the  Eucharist  in  the  two 

Christ,  under  the  symbols  of  bread  symbols  of  bread  and  wine ;  and  the 

and  wine.     *  The   cup  of  blessing  people  in  the  one  symbol  of  bread, 

which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  com-  because  the  strength  of  the  Sacra- 

munion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  the  ment  is  as  well  to  be  found  in  the 

bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  one  symbcJl  as  in  both ;  and  in  ordef 

communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? '  the  more  conveniently  to  partake  of 

1  Cor.  X.  If).     *  Drink  ye  all  of  it.'  it,  the  Church  abridges  it  into  one 

Matt.  xvi.  27.  symbol. 

Kemabk. — If  one  symbol  in  this  Sacrament  had  been  sufficient,  and 
the  other  unnecessary,  the  Saviour  would  not  have  instituted  it  in  two 
kinds.  The  first  inventors  of  the  communion  in  one  kind  were  the 
Manicheans,  whom  Pope  Gelasius,  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  con- 
demned by  an  interdict.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  the  Council 
of  Florence,  which  the  Roman  Church  reckons  the  Seventeenth  General 
Council,  interdicted  the  conmiunion  in  both  kinds. 

XV.  XV. 

The  clerical   office  is  consistent  Priests  ought  to  be  unmarried, 

with  the  married  state  ;  that  is,  he  *  For  a  Bishop  must  be  temperate.' 
who  has  entered  honorably  into  the  Titus  i.  8, 
married  state  may  be  a  Priest.  Thus 
St.  Paul  writes  to  Titus :  *  Ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  ap- 
pointed thee :  if  any  be  blameless, 
the  husband  of  one  wife.' 

Hemabe. — Though  the  Eastern  Church  has  made  it  a  rule  that  those 
who  are  entrusted  vnih  the  higher  degrees  of  spiritual  power  should  be 
unencumbered  with  the  duties  of  the  married  state  and  of  a  family,  in 
order  that  they  might  completely  and  unreservedly  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  because  *  he  that  is  uimaarried  careth  for  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  her  may  please  the  Lord ;  but  he  that 
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is  married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may  pleaae 
his  wife/'  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  33 ; — nevertheless  she  does  not  reckon  oelibacj 
absolutely  necessary  £ot  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church ;  because  Christ 
Himself  has  placed  the  restriction  as  only  belonging  to  some.  ^  He  that 
is  able  to  receive-'it,  let  him  recei?e  it'  Mat.  xiz.  11, 12.  To  separate 
the  Clergy  from  the  marriage  state,  under  the  penaltiea  of  law>  is  to 
exalt  one  Mystery  at  the  expense  of  another. 

COKCEBNINO  THB   CHUBCH. 
XVI.  XVI* 

Jesus  Christ  b  the  only  Head  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  invisible,  and 
the  Church.  '  And  gave  Him  to  the  Pope  of  Bome  the  visible,  Head 
be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  of  the  Church.  '  Thou  art  Peter, 
Church ;  which  is  His  body,  the  fill-  and  upon  this  rock  1  will  build  My 
ness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.'  Church.'  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
Eph.  i.  22, 23.  These  words  refer  to  the  Bishop 

of  Bome,  as  the  successor  of  St. 

Peter. 

Bbmabx. — ^The  stone  on  which  the  Church  is  founded  is  not  Peter 
himself,  but  the  confession  of  faith  boldly  made  by  Peter, — '  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  Gh)d.'  Matt.  xvi.  16.  Because  another 
stable  foundation  of  the  Church  '  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.'  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  If  we  are  to  call  the  instruments 
which  the  Lord  is  pleased  (so  to  speak)  to  make  use  of  in  His  own  hand 
for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  His  Church,  the  foundation  of  it, 
then,  in  this  sense,  it  is  built  not  merely  upon  Peter,  but  '  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone,'  Eph.  ii.  20 ; — and  not  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bome,  who  cannot  stand  in  the  same  rank  with  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets.  But  the  claim  of  the  Bomish  Bishop  to  be  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  is  not  so  worthy  of  credit  as  the  following,  that  the  Antiochian 
Apostle  Paul,  the  Jerusalem  Apostle  James,  and  even  Peter  himself, 
were  all  of  them  nothing  more  than  '  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Gh)d.'  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  Christ  has  no  need  of 
assistants,  and  the  Church  cannot  have  two  Heads ;  and  as  in  no  s^ise 
whatever  is  it  ever  termed  the  body  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  but  the  body 
of  Christ ;  therefore  in  no  sense  whatever  can  Uie  Bishop  of  Bome  hafe 
any  right  to  call  himself  its  head. 

XVII.  XVTL 

The  spiritual  power  has  under         The  Pope  of  Bome  has  the  su- 
its charge  matters  relative  to  faith,      preme  power  in  all  matters,  spirit- 
and  is  subject  to  the  genuine  law      ual  and  temporal,  as  the  vicegerent 
of  Gt)d's  word,  and  the  united  Coun-      of  Jesus  Christ, 
cils  of  the  Church.     For  the  spirit- 
ual power  has  in  its  hands  the  keys 
of  &e  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
right  to  bind  or  to  loose  on  earth 
what  ought  to  be  bound  or  loosed 
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saven.  Matt.  zvi.  19,  xviii.  18.  Those  who  use  the  keys  of  the 
ual  power  are  Buhject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  which  is  bound 
ry  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  GK)d.'     1  John  iv.  1. 

SMABX. — ^At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Pope  Ghregory  the  Gb*eat 
)  to  the  Emperor  Maurice,  *  That  he  who  calls  himself,  or  suffers 
3lf  to  be  called.  Universal  Bishop,  by  his  pride,  becomes  the  forc- 
er of  Antichrist.'  But,  in  the  ninth  century.  Pope  Nicholas  the 
t  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Michael,  *  That  the  ci^  power  can  neither 
Y  nor  condemn  the  Pope ;  because  he  has  been  called  God  by  the 
Emperor  Constantino ;  and  no  man  can  take  upon  himself  to  judge 
'  These  contradictions  show  sufficiently  how  one  ought  to  judge  of 
upreme  judge.  The  succeeding  ages  did  show,  that  in  proportion  as 
lomish  Church  gained  in  worldly  power,  she  lost  in  spirituality. 

GONCBBNINa  A  7UTUBB   STATE. 


xvin. 
le  condition  of  a  man's  soul  after 

is  fixed  by  his  internal  state ; 
here  is  no  such  thing  as  Purga- 

in  which  souls  have  to  pass 
gh  fiery  torments,  in  order  to 
re  them  for  blessedness.  '  He 
leareth  My  word,  and  believeth 
m  that  sent  Me,  hath  everlast- 
fe,  and  shall  not  come  into  con- 
ation :  but  is  passed  from  death 
life.'  John  v.  24.  There  is 
ed  of  any  other  kind  of  puri- 
»n,  when  '  the  blood  of  Jesus 
t  deanseth  us  from  all  sin.' 


JLVJLLU 

Betwixt  heaven  and  hell  there  is 
Purgatory,  into  which  those  who 
die  in  pardonable  sins  fsdl,  and  in 
which  they  are  purified  by  fire,  in 
order,  afterwards,  to  enter  bHss. 
*  The  day  shall  declare  it ;  because 
it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire,  and  the 
fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of 
what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work 
shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss ; 
but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet 
BO  as  by  fire.'    1  Cor.  iii.  15. 


MABK. — The  above  words  of  truth,  addressed  to  the  Corinthians, 
not  a  reference  to  sinners,  but  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gbspel,  of 
I  the  Apostle  speaks  in  this  place.  The  sense  they  contain  is  the 
ing : — ^The  qualities  of  all  doctrines  shall  at  last  be  made  manifest : 
ivill  reveal  them  in  the  fire  of  temptation  and  suffering.  True  and 
doctrine  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is  unfounded  and  fedse : 
f  one's  doctrine  does  not  endure  this  trial,  his  labour  will  prove  to 
been  in  vain ;  yet  he  himself,  if  he  lose  not  the  faith,  may  be  saved 
I  same  trial,  like  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning.  Here,  as  in 
hole  Word  of  Qod,  there  is  not  a  word  about  Purgatory. 


ough  the  spiritual  power  has  a 
to  absolve  from  sin,  on  repent- 
being  manifested :  though  such 
ition  may  and  ought  to  be 
for  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
>  because  CKmI  caa  hear  prayers 


The  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
have  power  to  redeem  people  frt)m 
the  torments  of  Purgatory,  by  means 
of  indulgences  or  dispensations : 
which  are  a  deliverance  of  sinners 
from  merited  puDiahment,  by  the 
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equally  for  the  living  and  the  dead,      application  to  them  of  the  works  of 
heing  **  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but      supererogation  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  the  living,"  Matt.  xxii.  32 ;  ne-      His  favourites, 
vertheless,  no  one  has  the  power  to 
deliver  sinners  from  torments  by  the 
application  of  the  works  of  superero- 
gation of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the 

Saints ;  because  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  are  not  under  the  control  of 
man ;  and  works  of  supererogation  in  the  Saints  are  impossible,  as  thej 
themselves  are  only  saved  by  grace. 

Eemabk. — The  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  of  Indulgences  make  the 
narrow  path  of  salvation  too  broad.  It  is  not  difficult  for  sinners  to  gife 
gold  and  receive  heaven,  and  for  the  pastor  to  give  heaven  and  get  gold 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  to  the  real  kingdom  of  Gk>d :  it  is  taken  hy 
force.     Matt.  xi.  12. 

(To  he  continued.) 


INTERCOMMmsION  WITH  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CHUKCH; 

THE  ROESKILD  CONFERENCE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pjetursson,  Principal  of  Reykiavig  CoUege,  Iceland,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Iceland,  has  come  forward  very  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  communion  with  her.  He  thus  writes 
to  the  Almindelig  Xirketidende : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  your  periodical,  conducted  as  it  is  with  tact  and 
circumspection,  as  well  as  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  pofiitkm 
of  the  Churches  on  both  sides,  will  greatly  contribute  to  prepare  and 
advance  a  closer  connexion  between  them.  As  you  already  know,  I  take 
a  lively  interest  in  this  intercommunion  movement,  the  more  so  that  I  find 
the  Augustan  Confession  is  in  such  complete  accordance  with  the  symbofie 
formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church;  and  therefore  I  believe  that  it 
would  infinitely  strengthen  our  own  communion,  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  if  all  these  Churches,  already  one  in  the  Paith,  were  compte- 
hended  within  a  closer  visible  bond.  I  am  well  aware  that  some  have 
blamed  the  Anglican  Church  for  laying  too  great  weight  on  the  Apostolie 
succession,  and  the  regular  canonical  transmission  of  the  episcopate  and 
priesthood.  But  when  we  consider  that  she  does  not  build  upon  it  anj 
theory  as  to  an  inspiration  of  the  Church,  but  takes  her  stand  on  the 
historical  fact,  and  desires  to  hold  fast  by  it  as  an  advantageous  means  of 
maintaining  the  oneness  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  see 
why  an  acceptance  of  a  purely  historiccd  theory  should  meet  with  such 
misconstruction ;  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  fairly  be  considered  as  a  defect  or 
an  imperfection  that  a  Christian  society  should  believe  itself  to  possess,  not 
only  an  inward,  but  also  an  outward  bond  of  union  with  its  Lord,  and  wi& 
the  Apostolic  age.  We,  too,  seek  to  vindicate  and  preserve  our  histortctl 
connexion  with  the  founders  of  our  Divine  rehgion ;  nor  is  any  other  ooune 
open  to  us,  unless  we  would  abandon  Christianity,  and  open  the  door  to 
the  inroad  of  an  unchristian  sectarianism^  with  all  its  disastroas  oon- 
sequences.'^ 
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The  following  is  the  report  in  the  same  periodical  of  the  debate  on 
[nteroommunion  at  Eoeskild  : — 

As  we  remarked  in  our  last  article  on  this  subject^  an  address  on  the 
[nteroommunion  of  the  Northern  and  Anglican  Churches  was  delivered 
;>y  the  Hev.  Dr.  Kalkar,  in  the  Diocesan  Conference  of  Eoeskild^  on 
June  15th.  In  this  address  (which  is  printed  in  the  UgMad  for  den 
Damke  Folkekirke,  No.  26)  the  speaker  first  expressed  his  recognition  of 
the  "  GScumenic  impulse  "  which  pervades  the  Churches  in  our  days : — 
'*  Though  doctrinal  controversies  have  contributed  to  the  dogmatic  de- 
velopment of  Truth,  the  men  who  have  done  most  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
have  been  those  who,  while  zealous  for  sound  doctrine,  have  most  con- 
stantly shown  themselves  convinced  of  the  paramount  importance  of  main- 
taining the  imity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peac^ — peace  with  all  *  them 
that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.' "  The  fairest  time  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  precisely  a  time 
when  they  who  loved  God  imited  together,  without  regard  to  differences  of 
opinion,  to  work  for  His  kingdom ;  but  subsequently  it  has  been  other- 
wise :  confessional  feeling  has  in  many  places  stepped  into  the  foreground, 
and  has  interfered  with  united  action.  ^'  It  may  be  freely  admitted,"  he 
said,  **  that  this  division  and  separation  within  the  Evangelical  Church  is 
a  natural  consequence ;  but  never  will  I  call  it  a  natural  consequence  that 
theological  controversy  in  our  days  should  continue  to  give  rise  to  such 
marvellous  abundance  of  abusive  language  and  hateful  insinuations.  This 
shows  only  how  poorly  the  polemicai  parties  have  understood  St.  Paul's 
admonition,  that '  speaking  the  truth  in  love,'  we  '  grow  up  into  Him  in 
all  things  which  is  the  Head.'  "  A  sorrowful  consciousness  of  this  dividing 
temper  had  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  'Evangelical  Alliance,' 
which,  without  aiming  at  the  union  of  sections  of  the  Church,  leaving 
Evangelical  Christians  each  to  remain  in  his  own  community  and  con- 
fession, only  seeks  of  each  not  to  forget  the  conmion  in  the  denomi- 
national. He  expressed  himself  warmly  in  favour  of  that  association, 
bat  then  went  on  'to  declare  it  '^  very  questionable "  to  wish  to  unite 
Churches  and  confessions  with  one  another.  He  contended  that  such 
efforts  had  hitherto  failed,  '^  from  the  different  sections  of  the  Church 
being  essentially  based  on  national  peculiarities  and  on  the  spiritual 
powers  of  their  chief  founders  and  leaders ; "  and  that  ^'  no  Church  ought 
to  renounce  its  individuality."  The  speaker  then  approached  nearer  to 
the  particular  subject,  and  attacked  the  articles  which  have  appeared  on  it 
in  this  periodical.  He  declared  it  his  opinion  that  **  the  Anglican  and 
Evangelic-Lutheran  Churches  were  so  different  in  constitution  and  rites, 
that  a  tmion  could  hardly  be  thought  possible.  While  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  the  main  thing  was  God's  Word  and  Sacraments, — while  Luther 
laid  the  stress  on  the  universal,  on  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  on  Christ  as 
the  Church's  invisible  Head,  and  on  His  working  through  the  Word  and 
Sacraments, — Anglicanism,  on  the  contrary,  has  sought  to  preserve  out- 
ward continuity  with  the  existing  Church  in  the  form  she  had  assumed 
under  the  Homan  influences,  and  proceeds  in  its  view  of  Episcopacy  on  the 
aasumption  that  the  efficacy  of  ^e  means  of  grace  greatly  depends  on 
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their  administration  by  an  episcopally-ordained  clergy.  With  high-CKMikd 
freedom,  Luther  perceived  that  it  was  properly  the  oongregatioa  wluch 
had  the  power  to  ordain,  and  that  its  ministers  exercised  their  office  as  its 
deputies ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Anglican  Church  regards  the  Epis- 
copal succession  and  consecration  as  belonging  inseparably  to  the  (lurch's 
life."  The  speaker  presumed  that  the  mode  in  England  of  i^pointiDg 
Bishops,  **  ofiten  only  because  a  priest  had  attached  himself  to  a  political 
party  which  chances  for  the  moment  to  be  in  power,  ill  accorded  with  the 
view  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  Divine  and  Apostolic  institution — a  view, 
however,  which  had  neither  historic  nor  dogmatic  right  on  its  side." 

Next,  the  speaker  said  that  '^  the  Evangelic  Lutheran  Church  has  only 
one  ordo,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  dergj  is 
only  a  civil,  not  an  ecclesiastical  arrangement ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  has  a  threefold  ordo,  and  requires  a  distinct 
imposition  of  hands  for  each, — ^Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons ; "  '^  that 
the  Danish  Church  could  hardly  take  upon  herself  the  yoke  which  would 
bring  a  distinction  in  ordo  into  our  ministry,  at  utter  variance  with 
Lutheran  ideas,  as  also  the  character  indelibilis  which  pertains  to  ikfb 
Priesthood  of  the  EngUsh  Church."  Next  he  described  how  the  English 
Church  has  Bishops,  Chapters,  and  a  Convocation,  in  which  **  no  eodeaiA^icil 
measures  have  been  enacted  since  1717;"  that  *'  uv  do  not  give  up  an  ap- 
pearance of  having  a  Spiritual  Gbvemment,  or  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,'' 
but  that  **  in  England  the  decision  of  Church  affairs  remains  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament."  Further,  the  speaker  said,  that  '^  what  least  of  all  agrees 
with  the  Scandinavian  Communion  is,  that  the  English  Church  is  audi  a 
thoroughly  State-church  that  she  even  exalts  Church-and-State  into  an 
Article  of  Eeligion,  saying,  in  Article  XXI.  that,  "  Councils  may  not  be 
gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of  Princes."  He 
said,  too,  that  she  requires  every  one  at  ordination  '<  to  subscribe  the 
Twelve  English  Canons,  of  which  the  second  declares  all  those  excom- 
municated who  deny  ^  that  the  King's  Majesty  hath  the  same  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  as  the  godly  kings  of  Israel,  or  the  Christian  emperon 
in  the  Primitive  Church,' "  while  in  the  others  they  are  excommunicated 
who  say  that  the  English  State  Church  is  not  a  true  Church,  or  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  cannot  be  subscribed,  or  that  the  govemnitot  of  the 
English  Church  by  Kings  and  Archbishops  is  unchristian,  or  that  there 
are  other  congregations  which  can  make  ecclesiastical  laws  besides  those 
confii-med  by  the  King.  He  was  astonished  that  Mr.  Vahl  should  noC 
have  seen  ''that  such  canons  are  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  yiews  of 
the  Danish  Church,  and  that  we  never  could  consent  to  let  ourselvea  be 
fettered  by  such  rules." 

After  observing  that  from  want  of  time  he  could  not  inquire  into  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  in  doctrine  between  ihe  English  and  the 
Danish  Church,  Dr.  Kalkar  animadverted  to  the  English  jLiturgj.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  mode  of  performing  service  thereby  prescribed 
could  not  be  altered  in  any  particular,  however  much  the  Church  might 
wish.  Moreover,  he  found  that  mode  of  Service  dry  and  mechanical :  the 
monthly  recital  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  pronouncing  of  Absolution  only  as' 
a  wiah^  not  a  thanksgiving  [?];  the  obli^Uion  of  the  priest  to  "MMH"iii"'"'^'» 
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himself  at  every  celebration^  and  the  rule  that  every  member  oommunicate 
at  least  three  times  a  year ;  the  giving  thanks  to  God  at  every  funeral  for 
having  released  the  departed  from  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world,  were 
points  (he  said)  greatly  diverging  from  the  Lutheran  view.  The  conclusion 
Dr.  Kalkar  thus  arrived  at  was,  '^  that  a  union — if  that  was  the  meaning 
of  the  obscure  term  Intercommunion — between  the  English  Episcopal  and 
the  Northern  Churches  was  scarcely  possible,  so  long  as  the  latter  desired 
to  continue  Evangelic-Lutheran.  Nevertheless,  the  Anglican  Church  has 
undeniable  gifts  of  grace,  which  we  might  do  well  if  we  too  acquired. 
Among  them,  I  reckon  her  reverence  for  historic  prescription  [Historisk- 
CHvne],  while  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  ourselves  in  a  chaos  of  indi- 
vidualized efforts ;  her  reverence  for  and  acquaintance  with  Gt>d's  Word  -, 
her  fiunily  worship;  her  sanctification  of  the  Sunday;  to  which  may 
be  added  her  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  for  the  Missionary 
work,  and  for  all  charitable  institutions,  through  which  she  has  in 
practical  power  become  the  ^  salt  of  the  earth.'  But  we  can  gladly 
acknowledge  all  this  without  wishing  to  attempt  any  Intercommunion, 
Unification,  or  Union  with  a  section  of  the  professing  Church  which,  in 
national  peculiarity,  origin,  and  development,  is  very  different  from  our 
own.  I  believe  that  the  esteemed  advocate  of  the  Interconamunion,  by 
taking  the  lead  in  this  movement,  and  involving  himself  in  a  widely- 
extended  correspondence  with  the  dignitaries  of  ^e  English  Church,  has 
brought  on  himself  a  responsibility  which  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  bear. 
He  certainly  would  run  into  no  small  trouble  if  he  should  carry  Inter- 
communion from  the  pages  of  the  Almindelig  Kirketidende  into  the 
constitution  and  ritual  of  the  Danish-Evangelic-Lutheran-Folk-Church." 
An  animated  discussion  ensued  on  the  delivery  of  this  address.  Provost 
Hjort  (late  of  Ttender)  contended,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Ealkar,  that 
nationality  and  its  influence  on  the  Church's  teaching,  worship,  and  order, 
ought  not  so  to  be  brought  forward  \A  opposition  to  strivings  after  unity ; 
for  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  there  shall  be  One  Fold  and  One 
Shepherd.  The  great  men  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  various  com- 
munions have  also  their  share  in  the  blame ;  and  the  arbitrary  walls  of  partition 
which  have  been  raised  in  our  Lord's  Church  are  a  consequence  of  human 
infirmity  and  sinfulness.  The  aim  of  the  development  of  the  Christian 
life  was,  that  all  good,  all  the  various  means  of  grace  which  have  come  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  several  communions  and  individualities,  might  be 
turned  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Hence  one  might  wish  that  there  should 
be  a  fresh  streaming  of  the  Spirit  between  the  Churches,  and  that  all  self- 
made  walls  of  partition  should  falL  Without  renouncing  its  individuality 
each  should  appropriate  for  itself  as  much  good  as  possible  from  the  rest. 
He  wished  for  a  full  intercommunion  between  the  different  Churches, 
without  in  any  arbitrary  manner  seeking  for  an  outward  coalition.  In 
the  address  of  Dr.  Kalkar,  the  dark  side  in  the  aspect  of  the  English 
Church  had  been  too  exclusively  dwelt  on ;  we  might  in  like  manner  beat 
our  own  breast,  for  our  Church  also  had  enough  of  state  appointments  and 
of  state  interference.  As  to  the  mode  of  worship  in  the  English  Church, 
He  thought  it  one  of  the  things  from  which  much  good  might  be  learnt ; 
and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  oongregation  was  a  circumstance  which 
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had  perhaps  to  do  with  the  livelier  oonBcioasoess  of  Ghurrhmiwhip 
amongst  the  English  laity.  Our  funeral  sermons  were  prohahlj  often  as 
ohjectionahle  as  the  English  hurial  office.  From  the  zeal  and  deTOtbn  of 
English  Ohurchmanship  there  was  much  to  learn. 

After  Pastor  Holm  (from  Jersi)  had  wished  for  a  clearer  explanation  of 
what  was  meant  hy  the  advocates  of  Intercommunion,  and  had  remarked 
how  certain  Anglicans  had  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  bj 
Faith  as  almost  a  heresy, 

Licentiate  Eothe  (of  Copenhagen)  spoke.  The  ohject  immediately  c<hi- 
templated  was  that  our  Bishops  should  he  ordained  hy  a  Bishop  who  had 
the  Apostolical  Succession.  Against  the  legitimacy  of  our  Episcopate 
which  would  therehy  be  secured,  there  would  be  no  objection,  in  itaelf. 
But  difficulty  might  lie  in  the  dogmatic  question,  What  is  the  importanee 
of  the  Episcopate  for  the  Church's  hierarchical  Orders,  SacrameotSt 
Priesthood,  <fec.  ? 

Dr.  Bothe  (of  Venunelor)  expressed  his  delight  at  Christian  bieducn 
dwelling  together  in  love.  Hence  he  had  joined  the  Evangelical  Alliaooe, 
which  he  would  advise  all  to  join,  as  brotherhood  could  only  be  found  where 
there  were  children  of  the  same  Spirit.  After  having  emphatically  pro- 
nounced against  the  Calvinistic  bodies,  he  declared  it  ^'  an  admitted  hdf 
that  the  English  Church  was  founded  by  the  licentious  and  tyrannieai 
Henry  VHI.  who  found  a  helper  in  the  rationalistic  Cranmer.  Cranmer 
and  Henry  made  themselves  mutually  useful,  and  their  Church  still  bears 
the  impress  of  her  origin.  In  doctrine  she  holds  fast  to  unoonditioiiAl 
predestination  and  irresistible  grace.  In  the  Sacraments  she  sees  onlj 
bare  signs  and  ceremonies ;  Episcopacy  she  regards  as  an  Apostolic  insti- 
tution ;  she  teaches  that  where  Episcopacy  is  lacking  the  connexion  is 
broken  with  the  Church  founded  by  Christ.  Thus,  it  is  now  maintaioecL 
that  our  Church's  connexion  with  tiie  Church  of  Christ  is  broken  off,  and 
that  our  Priests  are  self-appointed  teachers.  In  doep  compassion  with 
this  our  fallen  estate  it  is  proposed  that  we  send  over  to  them  both  BiahopB 
and  Priests  to  obtain  the  right  ordination.  Were  there  any  grounds  for 
this  opinion,  we  should  go  over  to  Sweden,  whose  first  Bish<^  had 
•  CathoUc '  Ordination." 

The  speaker  next  affirmed  that  our  Lord,  according  to  the  Gbspels,  in- 
stituted only  one  ministerial  order ;  that  all  the  ord^  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  were  of  the  same  character ;  that  in  Acts  xiii.  I — 3,  Paal 
and  Barnabas  were  ordained  by  **  priests ; "  in  I  Tim.  iv.  14,  Timothj 
was  spoken  of  as  ordained  by  the  "  priesthood ; "  and  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment knows  no  difference  between  hnfTKoirw,  and  'a'p€<rPvT€fMi,  Further^ 
he  maintamed  that  if  not  only  the  pure  Word  of  God  and  the  sacramentB 
according  to  Christ's  institution  are  necessary  to  a  true  Church,  but  ako 
Bishops  with  ApostoHc  succession,  then  the  inward  part  of  the  Church,  the 
conmiunion  of  saints,  is  not  its  essential  part,  and  "  each  Christian  has 
communion  with  the  Lord,  not  immediately  through  his  baptism  and  &ith, 
but  through  his  Bishop."  He  protested  against  Dr.  Kalkar,  that  the 
ordainer  ordained  not  on  the  congregation's  authority,  but  on  Christ's ;  but 
he  professed  himself  in  other  respects  to  be  at  one  with  him  on  the  quesdon. 
'    Pastor  Bledel  (of  Copenhagen)  pointed  out  that  what  is  aaid  bj  the 
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English  on  Apostolical  succession  shows  thej  must  regard  a  new  ordina- 
tion as  necessary  for  enahling  us  to  hold  communion  with  them.  He  re- 
gai*ded  the  English  Church  service  as  monotonous  and  over-uniform — the 
hymn-singing  was  lifeless ;  the  sermons  were  ohliged  to  he  read,  which 
occasioned  a  shameful  trade  in  sermon-selling;  and  'Mn  all  English 
churches  an  offensive  separation  was  made  between  rich  and  poor." 
Funeral  sermons  might  be  dangerous  snares,  but  the  proper  corrective  lay 
in  a  renewal  of  the  Spirit  among  the  clergy. 

The  Prolocutor  (Licentiate  Kothe)  reminded  them  of  the  remark  of 
Geyer,  that  a  Catholic  impulse  is  going  through  the  age ;  in  which  remark 
*'  Catholic  "  is  not  to  be  understood  as  Eomanizing,  but  as  a  search  after 
the  **  (Ecumenical "  beneath  all  the  existing  separations.  Who  of  us  does 
not  wish  this  Catholicity  promoted  in  truth  and  conscience  ?  Its  attain- 
ment is  sought  for  by  two  methods.  The  one  desires  an  inward  unity  in 
doctrine,  in  liturgy,  in  order ;  a  distinctive  Churchmanship,  on  which  as  a 
basis  to  obtain  outward  recognition  and  actual  union.  The  other  hopes 
that  this  will  come  to  pass  if  the  outer  ecclesiastical  forms  are  removed, 
and  it  looks  off  as  much  as  possible'  from  confessional  differences.  The 
latter  idea  lay  at  the  root  of  itie  Prussian  Union,  and  it  seems  to  lie  also 
at  the  root  of  the  movement  now  under  consideration.  It  was  here  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  Episcopate  was  Jure  divino  or  Humano  ;  if  the 
first  is  the  case,  it  is  a  dogmatic  tenet  of  profound  consequence ;  if  the 
second,  it  is  nothing  about  which  to  base  or  to  break  off  brotherhood.  For 
himself,  he  held  that  no  Scripture  had  ever  been  adduced  which  proved 
that  the  Episcopate  was  founded  by  Christ,  but  that,  while  orurKOTroi  and 
irp^a-pvripoi  in  the  New  Testament  are  the  same,  it  "  arose  with  a  sur- 
prising contemporaneousness,  and  without  opposition,  in  the  year  70  after 
Christ."  If  so,  the  Church's  constitution  does  not  depend  upon  the 
Episcopate,  and  the  importance  ascribed  to  Apostolic  succession  must  fall. 
The  Council  of  Trent  itself  does  not  assert  that  Bishops  are  superior  to 
Presbyters  jure  divino,  and  the  Anglican  Thirty-nine  Articles  contain 
nothing  on  the  point.  Our  Lord  instituted  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
the  different  degrees  of  which  depended  on  the  Church's  requirements ; — 
hence  there  is  essentially  but  one  ordination.  Unbroken  transmission 
might  have  its  beauty,  on  account  of  the  historic  chain.  As  limited  to  the 
knitting  of  the  link,  consecration  by  an  English  or  Swedish  Bishop  sinks 
to  an  dZia^povy  of  which  the  dangers  lie  in  the  consequences  which 
might  be  drawn  from  it.  As  for  the  English  Church  service,  he  must 
declare  himself  in  accord  with  Provost  Hjort,  for  surely  a  read  sermon 
was  not  necessarily  a  dead  sermon. 

Dr.  Rordam  (of  Hammer)  remarked,  that  they  should  consider  what  import 
would  be  attributed  to  such  a  consecration  in  England.  There  were  some 
who  thought  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  could  not  communicate  at  the 
English  altar  without  being  formally  received ;  but  such  intolerant  opinions 
had  not  been  acted  on. 

The  Prolocutor  pointed  out  that  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the  High- 
Church  party  which  had  broached  such  extreme  views,  and  that  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  a  Church's  standards,  not  to  party  opinions  within 
her  pale.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  articles  of  the  A  Imindeli^ 
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Kirketidende  were  found  many  other  distinct  and  warm  atteranoea  in  the 
opposite  direction,  of  which  he  would  merely  instance  the  eight  conditioDi 
of  intercommunion  quoted  in  it  in  1863. 

Provost  Hjort  declared  that  he  dared  not  join  in  the  harsh  judgment  oq 
the  Anglican  Church.  A  Church  which  had  carried  the  Gkispel  ao  fiir  and 
wide,  wherein  personal  life  was  so  identified  with  Church  life  and  haUoved 
with  prayer — as  had  heen  shown  in  the  martyrdom  of  many  of  her  memben 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny — stood  not  in  such  evU  case.  Pastor  Blsed^'s  com* 
plaints  as  to  English  psalm-singing  were  beside  the  mark.  In  regard  to 
the  dogmatic  aspect  of  Apostolic  succession,  and  to  the  validity  of  Daoisk 
orders,  he  concurred  with  the  foregoing  speakers. 

Hereupon  the  discussion  closed,  without  any  resolution  being  agreed  oo. 
It  was  only  orally  stated,  as  the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  that  while  declining 
to  assert  the  expedience  of  a  consecration  of  our  Bishops  by  any  Eogliafa 
or  Swedish  Bishops,  the  clergy  present  rejoiced,  with  all  fraternal  feeling,  in 
the  consciousness  of  Christian  fellowship  with  the  English  Episcopal  Church. 

On  the  above  debate,  the  Eev.  J.  Yahl  makes  the  following  admirable 
comment : — 

It  will  hardly  surprise  any  one,  if  the  Editor  appends  some  remaib 
to  the  notice  of  this  debate,  so  much  the  less  as  he  has  himself  become  the 
subject  of  no  very  temperate  attack.  With  that,  however,  we  will  no 
further  meddle,  leaving  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  Gk>d,  whose 
Kingdom's  promotion  has  been — we  hope  we  can  say  so  with  tmth — oor 
sole  object  in  what  we  have  written  on  the  question.  Be  it  His  to  advance 
what  is  from  Him,  but  to  hinder  what  human  selfishness,  error,  and  sin 
may  be  therein.  Whether  **  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  a  responsibility 
which  we  cannot  bear,"  we  are  thus  contented  to  leave  it.  And  it  will 
also  in  time  be  seen,  that  with  the  unfair,  and  in  many  respects  lerj 
superficial  consideration  the  question  has  received  at  Koeskild,  the  move- 
ment has  far  from  ceased — there  is  far  too  great  truth  in  it.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  respected  speakers  gave  their  hearty  adhesion  to  the  thought 
which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  efforts  in  thb  direction  which  are  arising 
both  in  the  Anglican  and  in  the  Northern  Churches,  and  generally  in 
every  community  which  does  not  with  sectarian  and  sinful  self-complacencj 
bestow  all  its  love  on  itself. 

What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  the  cause  is, 
not  to  hinder,  but  to  forward  the  accomplishment  of  our  Ix>rd'8  prayer, 
^'  that  they  may  be  one."  It  is  our  Lord's  will  that  all  His  people  shonkl 
feel  themselves  as  one,  wherever  they  dwell,  whatever  nation  they  belong 
to,  whether  they  are  Jews  or  Greeks,  bond  or  free,  male  or  female.  There 
ought  to  be  unity  among  the  children  of  Gk)d,  and  they  ought  to  feel 
themselves  one,  even  as  the  whole  human  body  feels  itself  one*  Eveiy 
member  has  its  office,  its  individuality,  so  to  speak ;  but  as  it  would  be  enl 
to  say  that  each  member  ought  to  labour  at  developing  its  special  peculiarity 
in  another  manner  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  in  communion 
with  the  other  members,  so  it  is  utterly  wrong  to  say  that  the  various 
national  peculiarities  make  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  Chmieh  should 
not  be  one,  but  be  split  into  many  various  communions.     Had  this  been 
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our  Lord's  will,  the  Apostles  would  have  founded  a  JewiBb-Christian 
Church,  a  Greek-Christian,  a  Eoman-Christian,  an  Egyptian- Christian, 
and  so  on :  yrhile,  again,  the  several  Apostles,  or  at  least  they  who  were 
the  bearers  of  the  great  ideas — Paul,  Peter,  James,  and  John — ought  to 
have  founded  each  his  Churches  within  the  others',  on  which  they  should 
have  stamped  their  individuality.  And  all  these  Churches  should  not  have 
felt  themselves  one,  save  in  a  certain  misty  idea ;  and  every  time  this  idea 
was  to  be  realized,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  it  was  only  an  idea,  a 
German  misty  indefiniteness.  The  Jewish  Christians  who  dwelt  at  Home 
should  not  have  joined  the  Church  there,  but  should  have  formed  a  separate 
Chiuxih,  which  should  have  plumed  itself  on  its  peculiarity,  conversely  as 
the  Greek  Christians  there.  The  Missionaries  who  went  from  Greece  to 
Gaul  should  have  founded  a  Gra^co-Gallican  Church ;  those  who  went 
thither  from  Italy  an  Italo-Gallican  Church ;  each  of  which  should  have 
developed  its  individuality,  instead  of  letting  it  blend,  as  they  did,  in  a 
higher  unity.  But  such  a  view  was  neither  that  of  the  Apostles  nor,  again, 
of  the  Primitive  Church ;  it  arose  long,  long  afterwards.  The  Primitive 
Church  had,  on  the  contrary,  complete  intercommunion.  Wherever  a 
Christian  came,  he  found  himself  in  complete  fellowship  with  the  local 
congregation  of  Christ ;  and  missionaries  laboured,  not  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Jenisalem,  Antioch,  Corinth,  <&c.  nor  in  order  to  plant  colonies  to 
be  ever  and  exclusively  dependent  on  this  or  that  mother-community,  but 
for  the  glorification  of  the  Lord,  and  to  knit  the  new  congregations  inde- 
pendently to  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Universal  Church. 

But  now !  now  is  the  Christian  Church  split  up  into  a  multiplicity  of 
communions,  which  instead  of  working  as  different  members  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  body,  work  often  more  for  their  own  profit  or  glorification ; 
which,  instead  of  striving  after  unity,  rather  strive  to  maintain  their 
several  peculiarities  on  which  they  dote.  In  the  mission  field  the  division 
is  seen  in  its  most  sorrowftil  light.  In  India,  for  example,  more  than 
thirty  missionary  societies  are  at  work,  but  instead  of  uniting  together  and 
working  for  the  foundation  of  an  Indian  Church,  nearly  every  one  of  them 
''  looks  on  its  own  things,"  and  aims  at  an  Indian  Church  with  its  distinctive 
pecuHarity.  But  is  this  the  Lord's  will,  and  can  this  be  for  the  real  good 
of  His  Church,  for  the  sound  edification  of  His  Body  ? 

To  counteract  all  this,  to  do  our  part  that  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's 
prayer  be  not  hindered  by  human  folly  and  sin,  that  all  self-made  and 
arbitrary  walls  of  partition  may  fall,  is  the  object  of  the  efforts  for  Inter- 
communion at  present  put  forth,  chiefly  in  the  Anglican,  but  also  in  other 
Churches.  (Whether  in  the  right  manner  is  quite  another  question.)  And 
in  this  respect  we  would  make  our  own  the  words  of  the  Swedish  priest, 
Swen  Bring : — "  There  is  no  true  Church,  but  it  strives  after  union  with 
other  parts  of  Christendom."  Were  Dr.  Kalkar  right  in  his  seeming 
aasumption  that  ^<  separations  and  divisions  within  the  Evangelic  Church 
are  a  natural  result,"  which  we  do  not  believe,  then  must  "  the  Evangelic 
Church,"  in  our  opinion,  be  in  the  highest  degree  an  ww-evangelic  Church. 
If  now  this  our  first  assertion  that  the  Lord's  Church  ought  to  be  One, 
and  that  every  true  Christian  should  strive  that  it  may  be  One — by  which 
we  understand  not  a  unity  of  indefinite  talk  about  unity,  but  a  striving 
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after  ACTUAL  unity — ^if  this  is  not  true,  then  plainly  all  efforts  in  iMs  direc- 
tion are  to  be  rejected.  But  if  it  u  true,  then  we  are  justified,  nay,  bound 
to  strive  thus ;  and  the  inquiry  has  next  to  be  made,  whether  uni^  can  be 
approached,  and  how,  and  towards  what  communion  we  should  look  to 
enter  into  fellowship.  Eespecting  this  there  may  be  various  views,  bot 
here  we  will  keep  to  the  topic  before  us,  and  ask.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
Anglican  and  Danish  Churches  to  become  one,  so  as  not  to  feel  themselves 
to  be  two  different  Churches,  but  as  one,  each  sharing  the  other's  spiritual 
goods  and  gifts,  regarding  each  other  as  two  distinct  members  of  the 
body,  but  in  every  other  aspect  as  one  ?  Were  Dr.  Eothe  right  in  his 
tion  that  the  Anglican  and  the  Danish  Churches  are  not  children  <^  die 
same  Spirit,  there  would,  of  course,  be  an  answer  easily  made.  Bat  we  are 
tolerably  sure  it  is  not  so ;  we  know  only  two  Spirits,  the  Spirit  of  Gad 
and  the  Spirit  of  all  evil.  Were  the  two  Churches  not  children  ai  the 
same  Spirit,  one  of  them  would  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  and  this  we  caonot 
presume  to  be  Dr.  Eothe's  meaning ;  but  if  they  are  children  of  the 
same  Spirit,  then  must  their  unity  also  be  possible,  if  each  conmiimioQ 
would  strive  with  God's  help  to  purge  out  the  remains  of  the  old  leaven 
which  cleaveth  to  each  of  them  as  it  does  to  every  child  of  G-od. 

Now,  to  remove  misunderstanding,  we  may  at  once  declare  that,  when 
we  speak  of  the  Danish  Church  we  will  not  have  her  confounded  with 
other  **  Lutheran  "  communities,  whereby  we  should  be  bound  down  to 
their  symbolical  books  for  explanation  of  her  teaching.  Her  post-Refor- 
mation teaching  is  delivered  in  the  unvaried  Augustan  Confession  and 
Luther*s  Xiittle  Catechism,  and  all  questions  which  are  not  dogmatiosllj 
decided  in  these  are  dogmatically  undecided  in  the  Damsh  Church,  except 
so  far  as  our  Church's  Eitual  and  Altar-book  have  spoken  thereupon.  On 
the  other  side,  when  we  speak  of  the  Anglican  Church,  then  mean  m 
(as  clearly  enough  appears  from  our  articles)  not  merely  the  Church  ol 
England  or  *'  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland "  alone,  bat 
also  the  sistejr-Church  in  Scotland,  the  American  daughter-Church,  the 
Churches  in  communion  with  those  Churches  in  the  British  Colonies,  is 
India,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
&c.  Hence  it  follows  that  when,  in  the  debate  at  Eoeskild,  regard  was 
paid  exclusively  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  £Eiults  (real  or  supposed) 
in  her  complained  of — and  so  strongly,  that  one  would  not  believe  thai 
nearly  all  these  faults  might,  with  equal  or  greater  cause,  be  found  with  the 
Danish  Church,  and  that  Provost  Hjort  had  the  strongest  reasons  for 
advising  us  to  smite  our  own  breast — the  &ults  alleged  do  not  affect  the 
question,  so  for  as  they  are  faults  which  exist  only  in  the  established 
English  Church,  and  are  not  necessary  features  of  "  Anglicanism." 
Therefore  we  need  hardly  allude  to  historical  inaccuracies,  sudi  as  Dr. 
Rothe's  assertion  respecting  **  the  well-known  impress"  still  borne  by  die 
English  Church,  or  the  mode  of  appointing  English  Bishops,  or  the  twdve 
canons  (?),  or  the  power  of  Parliament  in  Church  matters,  or  that  the 
English  Convocations  have  transacted  no  business  since  1717,  or  that 
deacons  after  one  year  mu^t  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  or  that  sermons 
muM  \)c  rood,  or  that  an  odious  distinction  is  made  between  rich  and  poor 
in  all  English  churches. 
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Ijooking  off  from  all  this,  and  keeping  to  the  real  question,  we  inqnire, 
Vliat  is  distinctive  and  essential  in  the  Anglican  Church  ?  Docs  she  agree 
1  doctrine,  ritual,  and  constitution,  so  largely  with  the  Danish  Church,  that 
lere  may  he  a  hope  of  their  mutually  acknowledging  each  other's  orthodoxy? 
V^e  must  first  of  all  look  to  her  doctrine  as  the  chief  matter.  Though 
'6  find  Dr.  Eothe  mustering  a  host  of  heresies  as  held  hy  the  English 
'hurch,  we  are  convinced  that  an  accurate  examination  of  all  the  Anglican 
Thorch's  standards  will  show  that  her  doctrine  stands  very  near  to  that 
f  the  Danish  Church.  The  chief  point  in  which  there  may  seem  a 
ifference  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Episcopacy ;  hut  we  helieve  that  a  closer 
ivestigation  will  show  that  the  difference  is  not  so  very  grave  as  some 
ould  make  it,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  Danish  Church's  prac- 
ce  shows  that  another  view*  of  the  Ej)iscopate  has  prevailed  here  than  in 
Germany.  There,  it  is  regarded  as  a  political  state  institution.  (We  may 
unind  our  readers  of  the  German  nonsense,  that  the  king,  even  a  popish 
ing,  is  Summu8  Episcoptis.)  But  uot  so  with  us,  ot  else  our  Bishops'  con- 
aerations  would  he  an  absurdity.  Practically,  also,  it  is  recognised  in 
^emnark  that  the  priest,  on  ordination,  reeeives  a  life-long  commission, 
character  indelibtlis.  "  The  high-souled  freedom  "  wherewith  **  Luther 
erceived  that  it  was  the  congregation  which  had  the  power  of  Order," 
as  never  as  yet  been  recognised  in  the  Danish  Church,  any  more  than 

can  be  shown  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Siu*ely,  to  assert  that 
le  congregation  can  itself  commission  its  ministers  is  about  as  reason- 
ble  as  to  say  sheep  can  appoint  their  shepherd,  or  servants  authorize 
le  steward  to  give  them  their  employer's  wage.  As  to  the  Anglican 
ttial,  Danish  churchmanship  will  hardly  find  anything  unchristian  or 
eretical  in  its  directions :  the  priests'  self-communion  is  so  far  from 
leriting  such  a  charge,  that  influential  voices  in  our  own  Church  have 
een  raised  for  the  restoration  of  this  ancient  usage.  No  one  will  dare  to 
all  it  heretical  who  knows  the  practice  of  the  primitive  ages.  As  to  the 
Inglish  Burial  Service,  its  case  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  our  Absolu- 
on  before  Communion  :  the  position  of  both  usages  is  somewhat  strange, 
inoe  the  loss  of  what  they  pre-suppose — Church  discipliile.  Direct  abso- 
itions  are  also  found  in  the  Anglican  Church,  but  only  in  private  con- 
iBsions.  It  may  be  generally  observed,  that  Confession  and'  Communion 
re  not  so  connected  together  in  the  Anglican  Church  as  in  ours ;  but, 
irely,  in  this  there  is  nothing  unchristian.  With  regard"  to  the  Anglican 
Church  polity, — we  do  not  mean  that  of  England  merely, — no  sound 
Danish  Churchman  can  find  anything  in  it  unchristian ;  we  leave  such 
Dmplaints  to  Puritans  and  the  like.  To  affect  to  say  with  Dr.  Eothe, 
lat  the  holding  Episcopacy  to  be  essential  involves  denial  that  the  inward 
art  of  the  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  is  its  essential  part,  and 
lat  it  makes  each  of  the  Church's  members  to  have  communion  with  the 
iOrd,  not  immediately  by  their  faith  and"  baptism,  but  through  their 
(ishop,  seemfr  to  us  as  groundless  as  the  like  charge — only  changing  the 
'ord  13ishop  into  Priest — which  is  brought  against  all  who,  in  opposition 
)  Plymouthites,  maintain,  with  the  original  Protestants,  the  necessity  of 
36  ministry. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  had  to  be  brief,  however  much  we  feel  that  tho 
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Bu'bject  deserres  far  fuller  treatment.  We  would  simplj  demand  of  those 
whom  it  should  concern,  if  it  would  not  he  hotter,  instead  of  foHnshing  op 
this  discussion  with  loose  assertions,  or  horrowing  the  often  precaiions 
arguments  of  German  theologians,  to  investigate  the  subject  for  them- 
selves, from  the  sources.  They  would  then,  we  hope,  take  a  rather 
different  view  of  it  than  what  they  have  imported  second-hand  from  Ger- 
many, a  view  of  rather  more  critical  value. 

Pass  we  on  to  the  third  question,  "  If  unity  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  an  ohject  for  which  every  communion  should  strive,  and  if  as  a 
great  step  towards  it  the  intercommunion  of  the  Anglican  and  Daxmh 
Churches  ought  to  be  striven  for,  how,  then,  can  this  be  realised  ?" 
On  this  there  may,  indeed,  be  many  different  opinions.  We  ha?e 
ourselves  been  charged  with  rushing  to  *'  carry  intercommunion  froo 
the  pages  of  the  Almindelig  Kirkdidende  into  the  constitntioD  and 
ritual  of  the  Danish  Church ;"  but  we  trust  we  need  not  labour  to  refntc 
this  charge  in  the  meaning  apparently  intended.  Intercommunion  cu 
only  be  realized  afiber  a  greater  agreement  has  been  shown  than  at  Koeskild 
on  the  two  previous  points.  Catholic  unity  and  Anglican  orthodoxy ;  tni 
for  this  we  look  with  hopefiilness  to  older  and  better-qualified  men  this 
ourselves.  Until  lately,  no  one  above  the  rank  of  parish  priest  had  openlj 
declared  for  this  movement  But  though  this  was  scarcely  creditable  to 
the  Danish  Church — which  has,  however  much  it  be  demed,  as  msnj 
grades  and  dignities  as  the  English  —  it  had  no  right  to  keep  us  from 
thinking  of  the  way  and  means  by  which  such  intercommimion  could  be 
realized.  One  proposal  to  this  end  has,  not  without  reliable  Episoopil 
authority,  been  published  in  these  pages  in  1863.  Before  we  shortly  recite 
it,  we  would  call  attention  to  some  misunderstandings  which  seem  to  have 
reigned  among  the  speakers  at  Koeskild.  Some  seem  to  have  thought  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Danish  Bishops  and  priests  should  be  ordained  Ofer 
again.  But  this  had  not  been  talked  of  for  a  moment ;  it  might  have 
lurked  in  the  minds  of  one  or  two  &natics,  a  race  of  which  we  see 
specimens  also  here,  but  not  so  with  the  real  Mends  of  the  movemeoL 
And  it  would  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  solemn  Anglican  pie- 
cedent ;  for  when  the  Episcopate  broken  by  the  Puritans  in  Scotland  wis 
restored  there,  the  Bishops  consecrated  in  England  were  prelates  in  no 
manner  consecrated  before — ^not  a  Bishop  or  a  priest  was  re-ordainei 
When  Dr.  Kalkar  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  intolerance  of  the 
English  clergy,  that  Missionaries  in  India  were  reordained,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  inquire  to  whom  this  was  owing,  to  the  Bishops,  or  to  the 
Missionaries,  who  themselves  had  doubts  of  the  validity  of  their  ordinatioDy 
and  therefore  applied  to  the  Bishops  for  a  surer  commission.  And  thil 
such  doubts  might  well  be  cherished  of  many  **  Protestant "  ordinationSy 
no  one  certainly  will  marvel  who  knows  what  ordination  means.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  distinct  case,  in  which  an  agent  of  the  London  Mih 
9wnary  Society y  on  the  ground  of  such  a  doubt,  resorted  to  the  Bishop  of 
Madras,  and  was  ordained  by  him  (without  the  whole  subscription  rcquinHl 
in  the  '^  Establishment.")  In  like  manner,  the  Swedish  Churdi  might  be 
taxed  with  intolerance,  because  the  Kev.  Mr.  Glasell,  who  as  a  Mjasiooaiy 
of  the  Leipnc  Lutheran  Society  had  received  P^byterian  ordinaiioBy 
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was  aflterwards,  at  his  own  desire,  ordained  anew  by  the  Bishop  of  GK)then- 
burgh.  That  there  is  no  small  number  of  priests  amongst  ourselves  who 
($ede  vacante)  would  rather  not  be  ordained  by  a  priest  instead  of  a  Bishop 
nobody  will  deny.  While  speaking  of  intolerance,  we  may  remark,  in 
regard  to  what  was  said  a  little  needlessly  of  H.E.H.  Princess  Alexandra's 
Admission  to  communion,  that  the  Anglican  Church,  neither  in  England, 
nor  in  America,  nor  anywhere,  has  made  rentmciation  of  any  foreign  con- 
fession, whether  of  Augsburgh,  or  of  Bethlehem,  or  even  of  Home,  a  term 
of  lay  membership^a  tolerance  little  known  to  Danish  practice. 

A  second  misconception  as  to  the  proposal  referred  to,  is  the  fancy  that 
the  Anglican  Ohurch  wishes  us  to  conduct  our  worship  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  hers.  This,  again,  has  never  been  asked  for  by  the  advocates 
of  intercommunion.  However  much  they  love  their  Prayer-book,  they 
are  far  from  a  Puritanical  narrow-mmdedness  as  to  forms  of  service;  and 
not  only  does  Article  XXXFV.  declare  that  "  it  is  not  necessary  that 
traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one  and  utterly  like,"  but  when 
ft  was  suggested,  for  removing  the  restrictions  which  pressed  on  the  clergy 
in  Scotch  Episcopal  Orders,  ^t  the  Scottish  Church  should  first  give  up 
Iier  Liturgy  for  the  English,  none  more  loudly  exclaimed  against  tfus  than 
the  .  zealous  advocates  of  intercommunion.  In  the  proposal  we  have 
published,  all  such  un- Catholic  uniformity  has  been  scouted. 

The  question  therefore  comes  to  this :  Can  the  Danish  Church,  in  order 
to  remove  the  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  our  brethren  which  they 
find  in  the  consecration  of  the  Danish  Bishops  by  the  German  Bugenhagen 
— an  irregularity  without  previous  example,  and  contituy  to  the  practice 
of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  ages  (compare  the  declaration  of  Licentiate 
Bothe) — consent  to  have  a  future  Bishop  consecrated  either  in  the  Anglican 
Or  in  the  Swedish  Church,  or  else  consent  to  invite  the  assistance  of  an 
Anglican  or  a  Swedish  Bishop  in  a  consecration  here  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  thereby  a  disturbing  difference  would  be  brought  into  the  Danish 
Church  between  the  clergy  thus  ordained  and  those  ordained  otherwise. 
Yet  this  would  not  necessarily  follow;  for  we  have  Priests  who  are 
ordained  by  Bishops,  and  others  ordained  only  by  Priests — the  latter 
irregularity  has  happened  in  more  than  one  living  instance,  but  no  dis- 
turbing consequences  are  known  to  have  ensued.  An  irregularity  in 
ministrations  may  be  admitted  to  be  such,  and  another  to  be  the  regular 
way^  nevertheless  oiu:  Lord  can  give  His  blessing  to  an  irregularity,  as  in 
the  case  of  lay-baptism ;  this  favourable  presumption  may  be  entertained 
without  acquitting  the  irregularity  of  blame,  or  wishing  to  repeat  or  to 
continue  it,  or  showing  lack  of  "  respect  for  historic  prescription.'* 
"Whether  now  Anglican  intercommunion  may  thus  be  realiied  is  what 
the  question  practically  amounts  to.  If  any  one  wishes  for  such  inter- 
communion, but  dbapproves  the  method  proposed,  let  him  come  forward 
with  another. 

Here  we  will  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  discussion  in  the  Boeskild 
Conference.  That  they  should  be  satisfactory  to  every  one  we  by  no 
means  expect ;  would  that  the  cause  had  had  a  defender  worthier  of  its 
merits  I  But  of  this  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  if  the  cause  is  our 
Lord's;  if  it  is  His  will  that  thus  we  should  work  for  the  fulfilment  of  Bjs 
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prajer,  ''That  they  may  he  one,"  He  will  ultimatdj  give  the  eanm 
victory,  however  long  dehates  and  negotiations  respecting  it  may  last ;  and 
that  if  it  is  not  of  our  Lord,  then  only  will  it  fall — and  we  should  see  it 
fall  without  any  regret,  for  it  is  His  honour,  not  ours,  that  we  have  looked 
to.  That  we  have  been  forced  into  controversy  with  much-esteemed  meo, 
whose  friendship  we  highly  value,  has  grieved  us ;  but  friends  surely  will 
hear  to  hear  the  truth  spoken  in  love.  To  cherish  friendship  only  witb 
those  who  in  one  and  everything  agree  with  ourselves — ^from  tUs  and  from 
all  party-spirit,  do  Thou,  Gt>od  Lord,  deliver  us  4 
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JUDGMENT. 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  May  9th,  186& 

My  deab , — You  will  be  anxious  to  know  how  we  regard  the 

decision  in  the  Colenso  case,  and  what  we  are  going  to  do.  I  can  it 
present  only  give  you  first  impressions,  for  there  has  been  no  time  as  jet 
for  consultation.  Sir  George  Grey's  argument  for  not  dividing  the  diocine 
of  Exeter,  would  not  hold  good  here ;  we  have  neither  railways  nor  the 
penny  post,  and  all  interchange  of  opinion  here  takes  time.  But  *'  ixA 
impressions  "  I  can  give  you,  and  time,  I  think,  will  prove  them  to  be  not 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  judgment,  then,  beyond  the  present  coofa- 
sion  that  it  causes,  is  no  particular  shock  to  us  any  way.  We  did  not 
expect  —  many  of  us  at  least  did  not  —  that  the  Colenso  trial  before 
the  Metropolitan  would  be  regarded  as  other  than  "  null  and  yoid  in  law." 
The  most  we  looked  for  was  a  decision  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Warren  case ;  and  the  decision  in  the  Long  case  which,  you  remember, 
went  on  the  contract  between  the  appellant  and  respondent,  and  profeseed 
to  recognise  the  Warren  case  as  a  precedent,  naturally  drew  us  into  tfaii 
expectation.  But  as  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  Long  trial,  professed  te 
recognise  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  Warren  case, 
though,  as  we  think,  entirely  failed  to  do  so,  so  now  they  have  professed  te 
be  guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Long  case,  but  have,  in  hd, 
utterly  upset  them.  For  their  judgment  went  against  the  Bishop  on  the 
score  of  his  having  infringed  the  contract ;  but  now  they  throw  him  oo 
the  ground  of  its  having  been  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  contnet 
at  all.  The  upshot  of  this  is  that  our  expecta(tions  have  deceived  us  oolj 
thus  far :  we  thought  it  just  possible  that  the  Privy  Council  might  tike 
the  same  view  of  the  Letters  Patent  in  1865  that  they  took  in  1863,  and 
in  that  case  we  thought  that  the  Bishop's  sentence,  though  impossible  to 
be  sustained  as  the  decision  of  a  Queen's  Court,  might  be  sustained,  as 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  Long  judgment  virtually  engaged  that  it  should 
be,  as  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  whose  arbitcation  ^e  contendiDg 
parties  had  contracted  to  accept  and  abide  by  pending  a  lefeienoe  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  we  should  have  been  much  more 
astonished,  considering  who  were  the  parties  to  this  last  suit,  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  his  coadjutors  had  so  decided,  than  we  have  been  by  the 
decision  that  has  just  neached  us.    Altogether,  so  far  as  I  know^  we  are  in 
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Tery  fair  heart.  The  fact  is,  that  "  null  and  void  in  law  "  is  equivocal. 
It  might  have  meant,  if  the  judges  had  been  so  minded,  what  would  have 
quite  satisfied  the  Church.  They  have  meant  it  as  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  our  South  African  Episcopate.  But  of  course  we  do  not  so  take  it. 
We  take  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Lord's  act  in  ordaining  and  com- 
missioning the  twelve  was  *'  null  and  void  in  law ; "  in  which  St  Paul's  ex- 
conununication  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian  was  *'  null  and  void  in  law," 
and  in  which  all  the  ordinances  of  our  Kedeemer's  kingdom  were  for  the 
first  three  centuries  *^  null  and  void  in  law."  And  we  feel  as  though  we 
were  the  nearer  to  Him  because  it  is  so,  and  are  thankful. 

But  jou  will  care  most  of  all  to  hear  what  we  are  likely  to  do.  To 
this  I  can  only  reply  at  present  by  stating  one  or  two  principles  by  which 
I  think  a  large  majority  of  us  are  certain  to  hold  ourselves  bound  : — 

1.  On  merely  pecuniary  grounds,  if  there  were  no  higher  interests  at 
stake,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  should  consent  to  place  ourselves  anew, 
by  any  free  act  of  our  own,  at  the  mercy  of  the  civil  power.  Practically 
— I  do  not  say  that  they  were  so  intended,  but  practically — the  Queen's 
liCtters  Patent  have,  so  far,  been  mere  traps  to  catch  colonial  bishops  in. 
There  is  now  an  end  of  letters  patent,  I  hope,  for  ever.  But  it  would 
be  equally  suicidal  on  our  part  to  accept  any  equivalent  arrangement. 
It  is  clear  that  the  colonial  Churches  cannot  be  administered  at  all,  if 
every  exercise  of  discipline  shall  be  for  ever  liable  to  result  in  an  appeal 
to  the  Queen  in  Council  deciding — not  according  to  the  laws,  for,  strictly, 
*\]aw8  "  there  are  none  in  the  case,  but — as  the  Lord  Chancellor  puts  it, 
f*  on  prtnciphy^  and  by  maxims  which  may  be  pulled  like  India-rubber. 
There  is  nothing  certain  about  these  Privy  Council  decisions  (cast  a  look 
back  to  that  letter  signed  Anglo-Colontis,  in  the  Times  of  March  22), 
except  that  they  will  go  in  the  main  against  any  who  dare  to  believe  that 
bishops  are  ex  officio  the  divinely  appointed  rulers  and  administrators  of 
the  Church  on  earth,  and  that  they  will  cost  from  2,000^.  to  3,000^. 
a  piece.  The  Long  suit  was  really  got  up  and  pulled  through  by  Presby- 
terians and  others,  not  members  of  the  Church  at  all ;  and  it  will  always 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  Church's  foes  to  do  again  what  they  did  in  that 
instance,  so  long  as  they  shall  have  any  hope  of  success.  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  and  worse  people  by  far  than  the  average  Tom,  Dick,  and  Hairy, 
will  ever  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  bother  and  floor  a  bishop,  whilst  only  a 
minority  of  even  the  better  sort  of  Churchmen  will  make  any  steady  self- 
denying  effort  to  support  him.  Now  the  Privy  Council  are  anxious  to 
make  this  the  normaJ  state  of  things,  and  my  first  hope  is  that  we  shall 
shrink  from  no  sacrifice  which  may  enable  us  to  defeat  them.  Their  plan 
is  too  expensive.  If  every  colonial  bishop  had  an  income  like  the  Bishop 
of  London's,  we  could  not  afford  it.  As  matters  stand,  ruin  on  the  one 
hand  or  anarchy  on  the  other  must  ensue.  If  we  must  perish,  far  better 
to  perish  struggling  for  liberty  than  under  the  whip  of  a  tyranny  which 
we  ourselves  have  helped  to  create. 

2.  Self-respect  forbids  our  consenting  to  remain  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  colony.  According  to  the  Saturday  Review  (March  25),  "  as  far  as  any 
legal  superiority  over  others  goes,  the  recent  judgment  unfrocks  our  bishops, 
but  their  own  subordination  to  the  Judicial  Committee  lies  as  heavy  upon 
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them  as  ever.''  I  hope  we  are  prepared  to  suffer  anything — abaolatdj 
anything — rather  than  quietly  ahide  under  this  reproach.  Our  aelf-respect 
is  guarantee  enough,  I  trust,  that  we  shall  not  he  quiet  under  it.  But — 

3.  The  Privy  Council  (see  Preamhle  of  the  Judgment)  haye  at  Ian 
hrought  things  to  an  issue  which  no  earnest  Christian  can  any  longer,  one 
would  think,  regard  with  indifference.     Let  it  he  once  admitted  that  tbe 
doctrine   of   that  preamhle    flows    logically  from   the  ocmnexion  of  a 
Church  and  State  in  England,  and  then  I  can  hut  saj  that  if  a  Free 
Church  of  England  does  not  spring  up  in  England  within  the  next  ten 
years,  it  is  because  we  have  no  convictions,  and  because  ChristiAnity,  as  i 
light  and  power  from  Heaven,  has  ceased  to  govern  us.      As  the  Tma 
puts  it,  we  must  eat  whatever  dust  the  law  loids  prescribe  for  ua,  or  ebe 
we  must  consider  ourselves  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England.    But, 
situated  as  we  arc  in  this  land,  we  have  already  ceased  in  our  aggr^te 
capacity,  to  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  IndividvaUy  we  still  bdongto 
her,  and  frt)m  the  use  of  her  formularies  and  adherence  to  her  doctrines  asd 
primary  principles  unobscured  by  Acts  of  Parliament^  we  are  reaolved,  if 
we  know  ourselves,  that  no  power  on  earth  shall  drive  us.     If  the  Cfaorck 
of  England  wants  more  than  this,  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  her. 
I  cannot  at  present  believe  but  that  we  shall  have  the  sympathy  oi  tiie 
great  body  of  the  Home  Church.     But  even  if  not,  I  hope  we  shall  maka 
it  appear  that  we  believe  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  not 
less  heartily  than  in  the  other  eleven,  and  that  we  shall  do  this  wisely  and 
gently.     In  that  event,  our  present  distresses  will  be  matter  of  thanks- 
giving one  day^  and  the  Home  Church  will  have  nothing  to  complain  oL 

Yours  ever  fiedthfully,  A.  B.  C. 


IflebfefDS  anb  Notices. 


1.  The  Gradual  Restoration  of  Unity:  A  Sermon  preached  he/ore  Ae 
Associate  A  lumni  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary y  in  Calwan/ 
Church,  New  York,  June  28,  1864. 

2.  The  Increase  of  the  Ministry,  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Clbvbland  Coxe,  D.D.  Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  respected  and  now  right  reve- 
rend author  for  copies  of  these  two  sermons.  Of  the  second  we  shall 
merely  say  that  it  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  subject.  But  of 
the  first  we  wish  to  give  a  tolerably  complete  analysis,  as  it  sets  foith 
very  clearly  the  views  held  by  its  author,  and  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Unity  Society,  towards  the  foundation  of 
which  we  think  its  delivery  largely  conduced. 

This  sermon  is  preached  from  Nehomiah  ii.  17  :  "  Jerusalem  lietii 
waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burnt  with  fire  j  come,  and  let  i» 
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build  up  the  wall  of  Jemsalem,  that  we  be  no  more  a  reproach." 
After  pointing  out  the  pertinence  of  this  passage.  Dr.  Coxe  proceeds  : — 

*'  Among  a  Christian  population  of  many  millions,  our  Church  stands 
alone  as  a  witness  for  Scriptiu'al  Unity.  There  are  others  who  maintain 
those  corrupt  ideas  of  unity  which  have  enslaved  the  west  of  Europe 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Others,  again,  have  no  conception  of 
unity,  except  as  an  emotional  thing,  a  mere  sentiment  of  social  kindness 
among  Christians  not  otherwise  allied.  And  there  are  others,  even 
among  pious  men,  who  have  not  only  lost  the  idea  of  unity,  but  who 
have  actually  brought  themselves  to  admire  and  praise  disunion  upon 
principle,  regarding  a  boundless  sectarianism,  or  even  a  pure  indivi- 
duah'sm,  as  the  only  safeguard  of  Christian  liberty !  To  God  be  all  the 
glory,  if,  with  such  surroundings.  He  has  permitted  us,  as  a  Church,  to 
he  filed  with  an  instinct  of  unity,  which  aU  acknowledge." 

But— 

**  Has  it  not  been  too  long  our  reproach  that  we  have  not  set  forth  this 
great  principle  of  unity  intelligibly,  as  the  marrow  of  our  Church  polity  ; 
the  essential  thing  that  makes  a  living  frame  of  a  system  which  otherwise 
would  be  as  dry  bones  ?  Have  not  some  in  our  own  Church  failed  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  unity,  and  adopted,  with  others,  t^e  fallacious 
scheme  of  a  mere  alliance  among  Christian  sects?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  many  of  us  confound  essential  imity  with  absolute  identity, 
and  so  repel  aU  thoughts  of  intercommunion,  save  with  those  who  can 
adopt  all  our  peculiarities,  canons,  rubrics,  and  Thirty-nine  Articles,  every 
jot  and  tittle  included  ?  I  propose  to  inquire  whether  there  be  no  Ca- 
tholic position  more  satisfactory  than  these.  I  would  occupy,  if  possible, 
some  ground  of  uncompromising  fidelity  to  our  own  Chiu-ch,  from  which  I 
could  yet  go  forth  in  spirit  toward  all  my  fellow-Christians,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, unite  them  with  us  in  Catholic  communion,  if  not  in  one  identical 
Church.  Unless  some  such  ground  can  be  discovered,  I  see  not  how  we 
can  hope  to  repair  the  desolations  of  Christendom,  or  even  those  of  our 
own  beloved  country." 

To  this  problem  the  preacher  then  addresses  himself.  After  first 
regretting  that  nothing  amicable  can  be  attempted  with  the  Eomanists 
in  America,  "who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  extremest 
Ultramontanism,"  he  answers  in  the  afl&rmative  as  to  the  first  question 
in  the  inquiry,  "  Whether  there  exists  among  other  Christians,  as  a 
primary  thing,  any  unity  of  Faith.'*  By  "  the  Faith  "  is  meant  "  what 
is  summed  up  as  Scriptural  dogma  in  the  Nicene  Creed."  And  this  creed 
is  informally,  but  in  reality,  assented  to  in  America,  not  only  by  all 
"  Trinitarians,"  but  by  an  increasing  number  of  "  Unitarians  "  even. 
**  Here,  then,  is  a  fact  which  only  needs  to  be  made  more  practical  to 
become  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope.  The  Christian  believers  of 
America  are  confessors  of  *  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,*  as  it 
IB  summed  up  in  the  Nicene  Creed." 
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Now  follows  the  second  question  : — "  How,  then,  shall  we  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  one  faith,  to  restore  them  to  one  communion  and  fel- 
lowship ?     If  the  Nicene  Creed,  then  why  not  the  Nicene  polity  t  "— 

"  This  polity  our  Church  maintainfl  not  merely  in  its  esaential  parts, 
but  in  fiill  and  complete  development.  But  must  we,  therefore,  simplj 
invite  our  fellow-Christians  to  become,  at  once,  what  we  are  ?  To  pro- 
pose to  large  bodies  of  intelligent  and  pious  believers,  such  an  absorptioa 
of  their  corporate  existence  into  ours,  would  be  felt  to  be  insulting,  or  at 
least  preposterous.  Our  differences,  deplorable  as  ihej  are,  have  their 
roots  deep  in  the  past ;  and  nothing  is  more  incredible  than  the  possibilitj 
of  such  a  transformation,  when  we  speak  of  large  denominational  bodie«. 
Here  and  there,  considerable  detachments  of  such  bodies  will  come  to  ns, 
as  they  have  done  heretofore.  But  those  who.  desire  to  incorporate  them- 
selves with  us,  will  generally  come  as  individuals,  or  at  most  as  congre- 
gations, and  not  as  denominations.  I  doubt  not,  that  just  in  propordoo 
as  we  eschew  the  arts  of  proselytism,  and  go  on  in  simple  fidelity  to 
Christ,  increasing  our  labours  of  love,  and  bearing  more  fruits  to  Godj 
glory,  this  process  of  aggregation  will  become  more  constant  and  more 
important.  But,  in  dealing  with  our  Christian  brethren  as  corporate 
bodies,  we  cannot  reasonably  propose  a  corporate  identity  with  us  as  tlie 
only  remedy  for  a  disorganized  Christianity.** 

Our  author,  accordingly,  distinguishes  between  corporate  identity, 
and  the  general  principle  of  Christian  unity  : — 

"  We  insist  upon  the  latter ;  but  motives  of  self-preservation  as  well 
as  of  respect  for  others,  should  guard  us  against  a  premature  incorporation 
of  other  bodies  with  our  own.  Should  we  propose  it,  we  could  not  avoid 
meeting  them  half-way  by  proposing  such  concessions  as  they  would  be 
likely  to  demand.  But,  I  submit,  we  cannot  consistently,  nor  wieelj, 
make  such  terms.  We  have  made  concessions  enough  already.  The 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  compilers  of  our  Prayer-book,  made 
concessions  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  the  old  Noncon- 
formists demanded,  and  the  effect  of  these  concessions  has  not  answered 
their  reasonable  hopes.  We  have  seen  very  little  of  a  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  others,  to  examine  them  in  that  '  meek,  candid,  and  charitable 
frame  of  mind,'  which  was  invited  by  our  fathers  in  the  Church.  I 
submit,  then,  that  the  day  of  concessions  is  past.  Those  who  desire  to 
identify  themselves  with  us,  will  come  to  us  the  sooner  if  we  hold  this 
ground.  Thousands  have  sought  us  already,  because  we  change  not  In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  is  our  strong^.  Unchanged  may  we  long 
remain ! 

"  And  even  were  it  possible  to  bring  large  bodies  of  our  fellow-Chris- 
tians into  immediate  corporate  unity  with  us,  is  it  a  thing  desirable, 
whether  for  us  or  for  them  ?  Is  fusion  to  be  coveted  without  previous 
assimilation  ?  I  venture  to  say  it  is  not.  The  differences  which  dis- 
figure our  American  Christianity  are  not  all  the  fruits  of  a  aectarian 
spirit.     In  a  great  degree  they  are  the  results  of  by-gone  caiues,  of 
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dirers  colonizations,  and  of  harmlees  diTernties  of  race,  language, 
manners,  and  habits  of  thought.  The  attempt  to  identify  with  us  any 
large  body  of  Christians  so  separated,  would  be  pouring  new  wine  into 
old  bottles.  We  should  destroy  our  own  identity,  and  fail  to  benefit 
our  brethren.  Our  legislation^  if  not  our  Liturgy,  would  soon  feel  the 
consequences." 

What^  then,  is  the  distinction  between  the  corporate  identity,  which 
is  out  of  the  question  at  present,  and  the  Christian  unity  which  is 
attainable,  and  hence  our  immediate  daty  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  ?— 

''  By  Corporate  Identity  I  mean,  what  the  words  indicate,  the  absolute 
unity  of  Chnstians  in  a  single  Church,  under  the  same  pastors,  rites, 
usages,  canons,  and  legal  recognitions. 

.  "  By  Christian  Unity,  in  its  general  sense,  I  mean  organic  unity,  as 
consistent  with  diversity  of  rites  and  usages :  unity  in  a  conmion  faith, 
under  a  ministry  of  common  origin ;  the  Faith  and  Ministry,  that  is,  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  apostles.  I  mean  the  yisible  unity  which  was  from 
the  beginning  impressed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  the  same  Holy  Spirit  has  over  and  over  again 
conmianded  us  to  maintain,  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  unity  which,  in  spite  of  all 
persecutions  and  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  and  communication,  was 
preserved  inviolate  by  the  primitive  fiedthful  till  the  days  of  Constantino, 
so  that  when  the  converted  emperor  desired  to  see,  with  his  eyes,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  it  was  able  to  gather  itself  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  show  itself  one  undivided  family  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea. 
It  is  the  unity  which  has  been  preserved,  since  then,  by  the  Confession  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  and  by  the  preservation  of  the  Kicene  polity.  It 
exists,  this  day,  among  all  Christians  who  profess  the  Nicene  faith  in 
communion  with  an  Apostolic  ministry.  This  unity  has  never  been  lost, 
^e  walls  of  the  Church  are  as  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's 
day,  but  still  the  foundations  stand ;  and  this  unity,  impaired  and  muti- 
lated, is  yet  discernible  and  palpable." 

And  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Degrees  of  Unity : — 

"First:  We  have  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  Church,  which  is 
simply  Structuraly'^  according  to  Acts  ii.  41,  42.  .  .  "  Second :  There  is 
a  Functional  unity,  which  may  be  impaired  without  loss  of  life,  but 
which  is  requisite  to  the  health  of  the  body.  St.  Paul  illustrates  this  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  bodily  parts  in  man  (Ephes.  iv.  16)."  .... 
"  Third :  There  is  a  Normal  unity,  which  is  that  of  complete  order  and 
health  ;  the  whole  system  operating  as  well  as  existing  in  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  grand  design,  .  .  .  'according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part.'  What  is  this  mecuure  f  It  is  again  referred  to 
by  St  Paul,  addressing  the  Corinthians :  *  We  will  not  boast  of  things 
without  our  measure,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  canon  which 
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God  hath  distributed  to  us'  (2  Cor.  z.  13).  Obeerre  the  implicatioD. 
There  were  Apostolic  canons  which  the  Apostle  regarded  as  the  ordinance 
of  God.  On  this  passage  Bengel,  the  favourite  commentator  of  modem 
times,  says,  pointedly :  '  Each  apostle  had  his  proyince/  St.  Paul,  we 
know,  was  assigned  to  the  Gentiles,  and  St.  Peter  confined  to  die 
Hebrews.  But,  besides  this,  there  seems  to  have  been  *  a  canonical 
measure  distributed'  to  each  of  the  apostles.  St.  Paul  took  pains, 
therefore,  not  to  *  build  on  another  man's  foundation.'  ... 

"  Organic  unity  is  seen  in  its  perfection  when  all  these  three  degrees  of 
unity  are  preserved  in  the  whole  Church.  But  the  breach  of  normal 
unity  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  loss  of  functional  unity  in  the 
ninth,  between  the  East  and  the  West,  with  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy  ever  since,  have  so  confounded  the  popular  mind,  that  the  masses 
of  men  have  no  longer  any  idea  of  the  Cathohc  Church  as  it  is  confessed 
in  the  Creed.  Thousands  cut  the  knot  by  accepting  the  Papal  subter- 
fuge, and  thousands  more  say,  practically,  '  there  is  no  Catholic  Churdi.' 
As  well  might  they  say  there  was  nobody  on  the  bed  when  the  man  sick 
of  a  palsy  was  brought  before  Jesus !  The  normal  condition  of  his  system 
was  lost;  his  functions  were  paralysed,  but  there  was  the  man;  and  it 
only  required  a  word  from  Jesus  to  make  him  stand  upright  as  before. 
Just  such  is  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  present  day." 

These  principles  are  thus  applied  to  Christendom  in  its  actual 
state : — 

"  All  Christian  bodies  which  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  in  communion 
with  an  Apostolic  ministry,  are  presumptively  Catholic  Churches,  and 
parts  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chiu*ch  of  the  Creed. 
They  retain  structural  unity,  if  nothing  more.  And  I  have  used  the  word 
presumptively  with  special  purpose ;  because,  if  it  be  imagined  that  any 
Chiu*ch,  which  has  a  claim  to  this  character,  has,  in  point  of  fact,  forfeited 
it,  I  submit  that  we  are  not  its  judges,  and  that  there  has  been  no  com- 
petent tribunal  to  try  such  a  case  since  the  normal  condition  of  the 
Church  was  lost.  Presumptively,  therefore,  not  only  Greeks,  Latins,  and 
Anglicans,  but  also  the  Moravians  and  the  Swedes,  are  Catholic  Chris- 
tians ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to  overlook  the  structural  unity  which  still 
exists  between  the  Asiatic  Churches  and  ourselves,  although  their  func- 
tional unity  was  suspended  in  due  course  of  law.  For  if  all  normal  unity 
has  been  in  abeyance  for  a  thousand  years,  it  is  clear  they  hare  had  no 
opportuni^  for  all  that  time  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  their  sentence.  The 
walls  of  Jerusalem  are  everywhere  broken  down  ;  and  it  is  hardly  worth 
our  while  to  consider  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  the  OrientalB,  while  we — ^we 
with  all  the  Occidental  Churches — are  chargeable  with  taking  part  in  the 
great  schism  of  the  Papacy,  that  beam  wliich  so  long  and  so  fatally  ob- 
scured all  vision  of  truth  and  justice,  and  which  rendered  practically 
obsolete  the  laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  councils. 

"  But  functional  unity  still  exists  between  divers  Christian  Churches, 
and  is  capable  of  being  largely  restored.  The  Greek  Churches  are  not 
one  identical  Church,  but  ^ey  are  functionally  united,  the  ScIaTonie  and 
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Oriental  branches  being  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of  the  Hel- 
lenes and  with  the  old  Byzantine  Church.  So  the  Churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  functionally  united  with  our  own.  Even  the 
Pope  understands  this  functional  unity,  as  distinguished  from  corporate 
identity ;  for  he  has  brought  divers  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  with 
the  Maronites,  into  such  unity  with  the  Latins,  on  tlie  base  of  the  Trent 
Council.  This  is  not  Catholic  unity,  it  is  true,  but  it  forcibly  illustrates 
my  position,  that  degrees  of  imity  are  a  £Eu;t  of  great  practical  import* 
ance. 

"  As  for  normal  unity,  or  such  unity  as  Scripture  and  the  ancient  canons 
prescribe,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as  a 
whole.  Such  is  that  precious  unity  which  filled  the  soul  of  our  Great 
High  Priest  on  the  night  before  he  suffered,  when  he  prayed  that  all  his 
disciples  might  be  one.  One,  as  absolutely  as  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity  is  one  ;  visibly  one,  as  in  Christ  himself  *  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead,  bodily ! '  Such  was  the  grand  system  that  lay  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  true  Melchizedek,  like  the  breastplate,  with  its  jewelled 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  on  the  ephod  of  Aaron.  Ah !  when  shall  it 
glitter  again  in  all  its  lights  and  perfections?  It  was  realized  in  the 
Church  through  the  period  of  the  Four  Councils,  while  the  Canon  of 
Scriptiu'e  was  forming,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  schism  between 
East  and  "West.  Nicholas  the  First,  Bishop  of  Rome,  gave  the  final  blow 
to  this  unity,  when  he  practically  abolished  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Western  Europe,  and  put  himself  and  the  forged  decretals  in 
their  place.  Thus  the  Latin  Churches  have  had  no  normal  unity,  even 
among  themselves,  for  a  thousand  years ;  nor  can  it  be  restored  to  them 
till  Decretalism  and  the  Papacy  are  both  destroyed.  The  Anglican 
Churches  have  recovered  it  by  throwing  off  this  leprous  defilement  long 
Bgo.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Gh-eek  Churches,  whatever  their  faults  may 
be,  that  never,  on  any  pretext,  have  they  sacrificed  normal  unity  internally 
among  themselves." 

Our  author  directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  "  that  our  Church  has 
already  recognised  the  principles  of  this  analysis  in  a  general  way. 
Thus  she  has  recognised  the  principle  of  a  structural  unity  in  her 
overtures  to  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  plan  of  her  Mission  at  Athens,  as 
well  as  in  her  advances  towards  the  Swedes.  In  the  same  instances 
she  has  recognised  the  principle  of  a  functional  unity,  for  it  is  just 
that  which  she  desires,  in  due  time  and  with  proper  safeguards,  to  re- 
store." Why,  then,  he  asks,  has  she  forborne  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  case  of  the  Moravians,  here  in  our  own  land  ] — 

"  Obviously,  because  of  her  instinctive  regard  for  the  principle  of 
normal  unity,  which  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  only  one  bishop  in  the 
same  See — one  Church  in  one  place.  She  has  respected  the  structural 
unity  which  exists  between  us  and  the  Moravians,  but  she  has  not  seen 
her  way  to  propose  a  restoration  of  functional  unity,  because  this  law  of 
normal  unity  seems  to  he,  like  a  lion,  in  the  way. 
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• 

"  But  let  me  remark,  that  the  whole  case,  as  it  exists  in  America,  it  with- 
out  precedent  in  Christendom.  .  .  .  Surely  the  mere  theorist  here  is  not 
more  out  of  place  than  the  rigid  canonist.  We  ourselves  can  see  dearij 
that,  on  Nicene  principles,  the  Anglican  communion  is  the  normal  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  But  how  can  we  noake  others  see  it, 
who  have  not  the  first  idea  of  Nicene  principles  ?  Thej  will  demand  on 
what  ground  the  Teutonic  and  other  immigrations  of  this  centurj  are,  or 
ought  to  he,  subject  to  the  Anglican  Church.  They  may  assert  that  ths 
Moravian  Episcopate  was  here  before  ours,  or  that  a  Latin  Episcopate,  if 
once  purged  of  Popery,  has  the  primary  claim  in  florida,  LouisiaDa,  and 
California.  We  must  concede,  I  think,  that  the  case  is  not  here  as  it  is 
in  England,  where  one  historic  Church  has  the  indisputable  claim,  and 
where  the  case  is  as  simple  as  the  first  axiom  in  geometry.  We  are 
forced,  then,  to  revert  to  first  principles ;  to  the  *  necessary  things '  of 
Scripture,  and  to  the  modifications  prescribed  by  common  sense,  so  long  as 
the  power  to  call  a  general  council  is  practically  suspended.  •  .  • 

"  In  the  good  providence  of  Gbd  there  exists  among  us  a  happy  illustia- 
tion  of  what  I  mean.  The  Moravians  are  not  identical  with  ua,  yet  we 
are  sti-ucturally  united,  and  we  might  easily  be  brought  into  functional 
unity  without  any  sacrifice  of  corporate  identity  on  their  part,  or  on  our 
own.  Now,  suppose  the  Swedish  Church  should  transmit  her  Episcopate 
to  Lutherans  and  others  in  America,  an  event  clearly  possible  if  not  pro- 
bable ;  then  there  would  be  another  Church  among  us  having  structural 
unity  with  our  own.  Such  a  movement  would  turn  the  flank  of  secta- 
rianism, and  would  almost  compel  the  Methodists  to  seek  a  valid  conae- 
cration  for  their  bishops.  The  learned  and  intelligent  bodies  which  pro- 
fess Presbyterianism,  as  such,  may  naturally  be  the  last  to  adopt  a  Nicene 
organization,  in  any  form.  But  it  is  a  providential  circumstance  that  they 
have  always  opposed  Episcopacy,  as  it  exists  in  England,  without  synods 
and  lay-representation,  rather  than  as  it  exists  with  us.  Archbishop 
Leighton's  appeal  to  the  Scots,  in  which  he  proves  this,  and  reconciles  a 
'  Moderate  Episcopacy  '  with  presbyteries  and  consistories,  offers  them  a 
course  which  they  might  not  inconsistently  adopt ;  while  the  Moravian 
system,  should  they  prefer  it,  is  equally  open  to  their  choice.  It  closely 
corresponds  with  Calvin's  theory  of  the  primitive  Episcopacy,  in  which 
the  bishop  presided,  but  only  as  '  also  an  elder.'  Mosheim's  ^eory  is  (he 
same.  Such  is  not  our  theory,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  has  always  been  held, 
even  in  our  own  Church,  and  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  the  terrible 
breach  so  reasonably  healed  ?  The  Moravian  or  Swedish  bishops  might 
qualify  the  first  elected  to  this  presidency ;  and  his  part,  in  every  ordina- 
tion, as  it  would  also  be  *  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery,' could  not  offend  Presbyterians,  while  it  would  satisfy  our  scruples 
and  close  the  long  unmedicated  wound. 

"  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  all  this  our  Church  takes  no  active  part 
Her  own  Episcopacy  cannot  be  transmitted  except  normaUy^  just  as  it 
was  received.  We,  therefore,  should  remain  uncompromised,  and  our 
brethren  would  feel  no  annoyance  from  what  might  seem  a  proposal  of 
subordination  to  us.  The  providence  of  God  has  opened  other  and 
various  sources  of  an  historic  ministry,  perhaps,  to  meet  thia  very  case. 
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The  Congregationaliflt  missions  might  obtain  it  at  any  time,  by  inidting 
the  co-operation  of  their  friends,  the  bishops  in  Kurdistan.  Episcopacy, 
with  a  presbytery,  has  been  more  than  applauded  by  Calyin  himself,  and 
the  Synod  of  Dort  would  have  congratulated  themselves  had  they  sup- 
posed it  possible  to  obtain  it  in  their  times. 

*'  The  result  would  be  a  structural  unity  among  the  Nicene  believers  of 
America,  in  which  true  Christians  of  all  lands  would  rejoice.  It  would 
be  far  enough  from  what  we  desire :  the  second  temple  never  equalled 
the  first ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  line.  One  thing  at  a 
time.  Chaos  receives  its'  primary  law  by  the  silent  influx  of  light.  The 
Holy  Dove  goes  forth  at  the  same  blest  moment,  compelling  the  warring 
elements  to  retire,  and  maUng  the  green  shores  appear." 

Dr.  Coxe  candidly  admits  that  "  there  is  room  for  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  practical  measures''  he  thus  suggests ;  but  the 
difficulties  which  eml)arrass  the  process  all  seem  to  him  -as  nothing^ 
when  compared  witii  those  of  any  other  plan  which  has  ^een  con- 
ceived of  as  affording  a  possible  solution  of  the  American '  problem. 
''  The  question  which  requires  calm  and  deKberate  examination  is  simply 
this :  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  our  country,  and  for  iQtimate 
unity,  if  the  various  Trinitarian  sects  of  America  should  organise 
themselves  into  one  or  more  Churches,  in  structure  like  the  Church  of 
Sweden,  or  that  of  the  Moravians  ?  Some  of  my  venerated  brethren 
might  answer,  No ;  'but  I  am  prepared,  with  all  deference,  to  sustain 
my  answer.  Yes.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  step  towards  the  universal 
restoration  of  unity,  over  which  angels  would  break  forth  anew  with 
their  Gloria  in  excelsis,^* 

Our  author  would  begin,  then,  not  with  insisting  upon  "normal 
unity,"  but  upon  "  organic."  We  will  add  a  few  more  of  his  words, 
in  which  he  meets  an  ol3Jection  to  his  proposals  already  referred  to : — 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  normal  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  lost  for 
a  thousand  years.  There  are  three  or  four  Trentine  bishops  in  this  one 
diocese  of  New  York  already.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  we  have  two 
bishops  of  our  own,  there  are  four  or  five  Moravian  bishops,  besides  those 
of  the  Papal  dioceses.  Now,  there  is  an  important  difference  between  a 
violation  of  normal  unity,  where  it  exists,  and  a  Christian  forbearance 
with  its  violation,  where  it  has  long  been  lost,  and  begins  to  work 
towards  recovery.  St.  Paul  shows  that  we  may  tolerate  -a  state  of 
things  abnormal,  until  they  get  into  a  state  where  laws  can  begin  to 
work :  '  having  in  readiness  to  revenge  all  disobedience,  when  your 
obedience  is  fulfilled.'  .  .  . 

**  It  may  certainly  be  maintained  that,  from  the  beginning,  differences  of 
race  and  of  language  have  been  regarded  as  ground  for  a  relaxation  of 
law,  as  to  one  bishop  in  ^ne  city.  Not  to  revive  the  disputed  point  as  te 
Linus  and  Cletus  in  the  See  of  Kome,  let  us  pass  to  a  greater  relaxation 
of  the  canon  law,  in  the  case  of  the  Donatists.     To  heal  that  great 
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schism^  what  sacrifices  were  made  of  everyttiing  bnt  fandamental  prin- 
ciples !  What  anomalies  were  found  to  be  tolerable  in  the  process  of 
restoration,  by  those  who  would  have  punished  the  verj  slightest  breadi 
of  law  in  the  way  of  disintegration  I  Christian  love-^this  waB  the  chief 
principle;  the  salvation  of  the  Church's  unity — this  was  the  supreme 
law." 

He  further  points  out  that — 

'^  Here  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  enemy — ^the  common  enemy  of 
Nicene  Christendom,  the  Papacy  itself.  •  .  .  •  What  astonishing  con- 
cessions were  made  by  the  Pope,  as  a  last  effort,  to  regain  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth !  The  petty  Church  of  the 
Maronites  has  not  been  too  inconsiderable  to  obtain  similar  concessions 
from  Bome,  as  the  price  of  her  subscription  to  the  Trentine  Creed ;  .  .  . 
they  even  still  hold  their  name  of  Maronites,  which  is  as  truly  sectarian 
as  that  of  the  Lutherans  or  Wesleyans,  and  yet  they  are  in  full  func- 
tional unity  with  Bome.  Is  our  Catholicity  less  inclusive  than  that  of 
the  Pope  ?  Similar  concessions  '  are  made  by  Eome '  to  the  Armenianfl, 
Sclavonians,  Bulgarians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Chaldeans,  with  all  the 
consequences  involved,  even  to  that  of  recognising  half  a  dozen  bishops  in 
a  single  city,  with  their  divers  rites  and  churches." 

Tho  following  are  among  the  closing  sentences  of  this  remarkable 
sermon : — 

'^  Dr.  Schaff,  a  candid  and  generous  critic,  remarks  of  our  Church,  that 
'  it  has  many  excellences  and  advantages,  occupies  a  very  important  con- 
servative position  in  American  Christianity,  and  has,  perhaps,  of  all  Pro- 
testant denominations,  the  best  prospects  of  ultimate  success.'  If  this  be 
80,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  result  has  been  achieved,  by  Gfod'i 
blessing,  in  less  than  fifty  years.  Our  few  and  scattered  clergy  of  the 
past  generation  were  ordained  in  a  Church  which  was  despaired  of,  even 
by  some  of  her  own  bishops ;  and  which  such  a  man  as  Chief  Justice 

Marshall  considered  virtually  extinct Brethren,  what  shall  we  do 

to  be  worthy  of  our  predecessors  ?  What  is  the  kind  of  work  that  re- 
mains for  us  ?  Shall  we  be  content  to  achieve  a  poor  denominational 
success,  such  as  is  fairly  within  our  grasp?  Or  shall  we  rise  to  a 
Catholic  work  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  aim  to  make  every  soul  in  America 
a  partaker  of  our  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  " 

Win/rid  (a/tenmrds  called  Boniface),     a.d.  680 — 755.     Cambridge : 
Deighton  and  Bell.     Pp.  4a 

pROFE&soR  Selwyn,  Well  kuowu  as  a  classical  and  biblical  scholar, 
comes  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  poet;  hia  theme --an 
appropriate  choice  for  the  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand- 
being  the  missionary  life  of  the  apostle  of  Germany.  Winfrid,  or 
Boniface,  found,  we  believe,  an  English  biographer  (Mr.  Cox)  some 
ten  years  ago ;  and  the  succinct  and  graphic  narrative  of  Mr.  Madear 
("History  of  Missions  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp.  182—206)  has  led 
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many  readers  to  desire  a  more  detailed  account  of  him.  It  was  not 
Professor  Selwyn's  aim  to  fulfil  such  a  wish — nor,  indeed,  could  it  be 
done  in  a  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse — ^but  he  has  succeeded  in 
clothing  the  old  missionary  story  with  the  attractions  which  poetic 
fancy  can  invent,  and  refined  taste  approve ;  and  this  agreeable  poem 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  many  persons  who  would  turn  aside 
from  mere  history. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  poem,  we  select  almost  at  random 
the  following  passage,  describing  Winfrid's  call  to  his  work ; — 

''  Now  for  that  mission-work  beyond  the  seas 
The  leader  call'd  by  God  was  Willibrord, 
Long  known  in  England's  Church  fOr  fervent  zeal ; 
He  heard  the  call,  and  gladly  gave  himself 
To  plant  the  Cross  in  Friesland ;  forth  he  went 
Widi  chosen  band,  who  loved  not  their  own  Hves ; 
And  Winfiid,  still  in  Nutescelle,  heard  the  call 
Deep  in  his  inmost  soul ;  and  though  his  kin 
Strove,  like  the  kin  of  Koman  Begulos ; 
Betuming  to  his  dread  captivity, 
To  bar  his  way,  he  held  his  purpose  firm, 
And  prayM  them  not  to  fight  against  God's  will 
And  while  he  reasoned.  Apostolic  words 
Rose  to  his  lips  unbidden :  *  Woe  is  me 
If  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.'     '  Yea  I '  said  they, 
*  Preach  here  in  England ;  here  are  still  enow 
Of  Pagans,  though  they  name  the  name  of  Christ.' 
But  he  still  answer'd  calmly,  *  Let  me  go ; 
For  I  have  heard  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
And  I  have  seen  a  hand,  that  beckons  me 
To  those  far  lands,  now  dark  as  England  once. 
To  help  to  make  Uiem  light  as  England  now.' 

So,  seeing  that  his  mind  was  fully  bent. 
They  ceased,  and  Winfrid  went  to  Wilhbrord." 


(iPolonfal)  Jpore(gn»  anil  f^omt  NetDS. 

Society  fob  thb  Pbopagation  op  the  Gospel. — Juli/  2l8t. — The 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  the  chair.  The  Treasurer's  report  was 
presented,  showing  that  the  remittances  from  the  country  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  current  expenditiure.  Power  was  granted  to  use  invested 
funds  to  meet  payments  becoming  due.  The  Bev.  C.  D.  CK)ldie  was 
appointed  Home  Assistant  Secretary,  from  October  1st,  at  a  salary  of  250/. 
per  annum.  A  resolution  was  passed,  authorizing  the  provisional  appoint- 
ment of  an  Organizing  Secretary  for  the  Diocese  of  York  (at  a  salary  of 
251.  per  month),  whose  whole  time  shall  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
Society.  Messrs.  Campbell,  Jackson,  and  Fairclough,  of  St.  Augustine's 
College,  were  approved  for  missionary  work.  Appointments  of  five  students 
to  Oriental  Scholarships  at  St.  Augustine's  were  confirmed. 
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INCREASE  OF  THE  INDIAN  EPISCOPATE. 

If  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Bishops 
of  OUT  communion  in  India  are  to  be  any  measure  of  its  importance,  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  bearings  of  this  increase  on 
the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  Churchman  might  well  turn 
away  in  weary  disappointment  from  pushing  an  object  which  seems  at 
the  same  time  to  evoke  all  the  opposition  and  bitter  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ's  Church,  and  to  be  encumbered  with  the  vis  inerticB 
of  the  indifference  and  negligence  of  her  members  and  friends,  if  he 
did  not  feel  that  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  that  Divine  Society 
difficulty  is  only  the  incentive  to  exertion,  and  disappointment  the 
strengthener  of  faith  and  hope. 

We  have  again  to  record  an  additional  failure  and  disappointment 
in  the  efforts  made  to  increase  our  Episcopate  in  India. 

The  "Lahore  Bishopric  Bill"  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  ^arly  in  last  Session,  as  a  Government  measure,  by  Sir  C. 
"Wood,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  It  was  well  known  that  it 
had  the  hearty  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  that  the 
Governor-General,  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  continued  true  to  the  principles 
he  had  always  expressed  on  this  question,  while  Sir  C.  Wood  had 
equally  pledged  himself  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  at  home. 

The  Bill,  however,  met  with  the  fate  attached  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  all  practical  measures  for  advancing  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  Englaiid.  It  was  understood,  and  indeed  announced,  that 
the  busy  knot  of  persecuting  Dissenters,  who  take  their  instructions 
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from  the  Liberation  Society,  had  selected  this  Bill  for  the  object  of 
their  sectarian  hatred,  and  were  prepared  to  oppose  it  in  every  stage. 
What  was  the  result  in  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  four-fifths  of 
the  members  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  which 
all  the  strength  of  the  Conservative  body  would  have  been  given  to 
support  the  Liberal  Ministry,  in  this  long-delayed  act  of  common 
justice  to  a  Church  which,  in  India,  is  tied  up  and  hindered  from 
adding  from  its  own  resources  to  the  number  of  its  chief  ministers  t 
The  residt  was,  abject  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
without  an  effort  to  bring  the  Bill  to  a  second  reading  and  test  the 
real  strength  of  parties  on  this  question.  The  Bill,  announced  early 
in  the  Session,  was  timidly  and  most  unworthily  withdrawn  by  the 
Indian  Secretary  at  the  very  close  of  the  Session. 

We  happen  to  know,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  Minister  had 
been  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  a  large  and  influential  bodj 
of  Churchmen  in  Parliament  were  prepared  to  rally  round  him,  irre- 
spective of  party,  to  aid  him  in  carrying  this  righteous  and  useful 
measure  through  its  several  stages,  and  that,  moreover,  petitions  in 
large  numbers  would  be  forthcoming  in  its  favour  if  they  were  deemed 
desirable.  No  encouragement^  however,  was  given.  These  advances 
were  politely  repelled,  and  the  ministerial  measure  for  forming  a 
Bishopric  at  Lahore  was  quietly  and  contemptuously  "  dropped," 
without  cause  or  reason  given,  by  Her  Majesty's  principal  adviser  in 
Indian  affairs. 

We  call  the  attention  of  Churchmen  of  all  shades  of  politics  to  this 
significant  page  in  the  chapter  of  Church  Legislation  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

We  specially  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  been  of  late 
enforcing  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  the  duty  of  attaching  its 
cause  to  no  one  political  party,  and  of  trusting  a  Liberal  government 
with  its  interests  just  as  readily  as  they  would  a  ministry  called 
Conservative.  Our  politics  axe  simply  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  we  earnestly  implore  Churchmen,  now  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  strong  Government^  and  a  ministiy  with  a  good  working 
majority  in  the  new  Parliament,  to  call  upon  that  ministry  to  redeem 
its  pledges  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  reintroduce,  with  the 
determination  to  carry  it,  the  Lahore  Bishopric  Bill  in  the  ensuing 
Session. 

The  cry  raised  by  the  factious  opponents  of  this  Bill  is — ^It  is  unjust 
out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people  of  India,  being  heathens,  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Christian  Bishop.  Of  course  the  real  gist  of 
this  argument  is  against  any  provision  £rom  Gk)veTnment  funds  f»r 
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the  maintenance  of  a  Christian  ministry  among  the  Christian  civil 
and  military  officers  of  that  Government,  or  for  the  extension  of  any 
institutions  or  measures  of  a  Christian  character,  or  based  upon 
ChristiMi  morality,  among  a  heathen  population.  Those  who  employ 
it  are  logically  and  necessarily  bound  to  object  to  the  payment  of 
Government  officers  for  the  suppression  of  suttee,  infanticide,  human 
sacrihces,  and  other  practices  congenial  to  the  religion  and  agreeable 
to  the  consciences  of  our  heathen  fellow-subjects  in  India.  If  it 
means  anything,  it  means,  what  we  believe  Mr.  Bright  would  honestly 
propound  as  a  pressing  and  immediate  duty,  that  Christian' England 
should  forthwith  withdraw  from  every  place  whatever  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Hindostan,  evacuate  the  whole  peninsula,  and  leave  ''  India 
to  the  Indians." 

To  those  who,  actuated  by  sectarian  and  religious  prejudice,  have 
put  forth  a  plea  against  the  Lahore  Bishopric,  the  real  bearings  of 
which  we  would  feign  believe  they  have  never  thoroughly  weighed, 
we  commend  the  following  extracts  from  the  number  of  the  Friend  of 
India  for  May  25,  1  S^o^  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  valued  cor- 
respondent in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta.  They  are  the  more  bound  to 
ponder  such  views,  as  they  come  from  a  highly  respectable  journal, 
whose  religious  leanings  are  notoriously  far  more  towards  sectarian 
Christianity  than  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England : — 

"  To  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  Liberation  Society  and  the  Man- 
chester school  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  Bishop  of  Lahore,  we  would 
ask  them  to  read  Heber's  '  Journal,'  and  the  discussions  which  preceded 
the  consecration  of  that  prince  of  Bishops.  If  a  new  Bishopric  is  neces- 
sary, the  Government  of  India  is  as  much  entitled  to  create  it,  and  to 
endow  it  out  of  Indian  revenue,  as  to  supply  its  servants  with  doctors,  and 
its  native  subjects  with  hospitals.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Church  of 
England  as  self-supporting  as  the  Scotch  Free  Kirk,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  age  is  certainly  to  the  destruction  of  Church  establbhments ;  4)ut,  even 
on  their  own  ground,  we  must  inform  these  silly  objectors  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  English  trade,  cultivation,  and  manufactures  in  India  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  endow  a  thousand  Bishoprics,  without  oppressing  the 
poor  Hindu.  Had  they  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  they 
would  turn  round  and  advocate  the  duty  of  Government  making  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  seventy  thousand  English 
soldiers  and  five  thousand  English  officials  who  defend  and  administer  the 
empire.  There  are  regiments  without  chaplains,  civil  stations  without 
spiritual  provision.  When  they  are  supplied,  it  will  be  time  to  think  of 
another  Bishop.  Meanwhile,  whether  India  gets  a  fourth  Anglican  Bishop 
or  not,  we  assure  the  ignorant  Nonconformists,  Radicals,  and  Free- 
thinkers, who  have  united  to  raise  this  cry,  that  fanatical  Sikhs  and  selfish 
Hindus  are   supremely   indifferent   to  ail    tke  pother  raised  in  their 
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behalf  by  agitators  who  -wish  to  thrust  their  shibboleth  into  ererj  man*s 
mouth." 

Our  correspondent  remarks  : — 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Serampore  clique'  of  Baptists  aod 
Presbyterians  should  be  very  anxious  to  see  an  increase  in  the  Indian 
Episcopate.  '  Had  they  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  thej 
would  .  .  .  advocate '  the  establishment  of  more  new  Sees ;  for  the  increase 
of  the  Colonial  Episcopate  has  proved  incontestably  that  a  Bishop  oollects 
clergy  around  him ;  and  in  India,  too,  this  would  be  found  the  best  means 
for  making  '  adequate  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  seventy  . . . 
five  thousand  English.'  Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the 
Punjab,  and  not  the  North- West,  has  been  selected  for  the  seat  of  a 
Bishopric,  as  the  latter  is  the  older  province  and  has  more  numerous  Engli^ 
congregations  and  native  missions.  But  there  are  good  reasons,  no  doubt, 
for  preferring  Lahore  under  present  circumstances ;  only  the  friends  of  the 
Church  should  not  rest  until  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh  have 
their  Bishop ;  and  if  this  is  not  to  be  hoped  just  yet  for  a  few  years,  thej 
should  insist  on  the  formation  of  a  new  Archdeaconry  for  these  Provinces, 
as  a  preparatory  step.  Government  allows  but  a  small  salary  to  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  why  this  enormous  diocese  has  jeft 
had  but  one.  It  is  cruel  and  unjust  to  the  band  of  labourers  in  this 
difficult  field  to  leave  them  without  guides  and  leaders." 

But,  having  expressed  our  deep  disappointment  at  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Government  in  this  matter,  we  are  bound  to  confess  to  similar 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  inaction  and  indifference  of  the  Church 
herselt     In  the  preface  to  his  last  Charge,  dated  October,  1863,  tiw 
Metropolitan  of  India,  the  able  and  learned  Dr.  Cotton^  thus  expresses 
himself:  "I  shall  rejoice,  therefore,  if  the  Sodeiy  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  specially  interested  in  this  scheme,  because  it 
occupies  the  Burmese  Mission  I^ield,  will  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  communicate  upon  it  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India" 
**Thi8  scheme"  was  none  other  than  that  a  Bishopric  of  Eangoon 
should  be  established  by  State  aid  supplementing  private  munificence, 
and  that  the  Government  and  the  S.  P.  G.  should  unite  in  providing  a 
modest  stipend  for  such  a  Bishop.     We  are  assured  that  many  mors 
besides  the  good  Bishop  of  Calcutta  would  have  "  rejoiced  '*  both  in 
England  and  in  India  if  that  Society  had  complied  with  his  Lordship's 
urgent  request.     But  we  deeply  lament  that  so  far  as  any  published 
information  goes — ^and  we  have  anxiously  looked  out  for  such  announce- 
ment in  the  annual  reports  and  other  publications— there  is  no  trace 
whatever  that  the  Society  thus  pUblicly  called  upon  by  the  Metropo- 
litan of  India  has  "  taken  into  consideration,'^  or  '^  has  conmiunicated 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  "  upon  the  formation  of  a  Bishopric 
of  Eangoon.     We  should  be  reUeved,  indeed,  to  learn  that  it  has  ev^ 
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communicated  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  himself  on  the  subject^ 
although  nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  his  Charge  was  penned. 

We  are  sure,  however,  that  this  unaccountable  lethargy  is  but 
temporary.  Every  friend  of  the  Society  will  willingly  impute  it  to 
the  heavy  pressure  of  multifarious  business,  which  distracts  the  atten- 
tion and  occupies  the  time  of  the  Standing  Committee.  We  hail 
therefore  with  joy  the  announcement  that  the  Society  did  in  the  month 
of  June  last  appoint  a  Special  Committee  to  be  called  the  **  Missions 
Committee,"  with  the  special  office  of  "  viewing  the  missionary  field 
from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  of  reporting  on  its  wants,  making  sug- 
gestions as  to  new  missions,  or  the  expansion  and  rearrangement  of 
existing  missions."  We  trust  that  among  the  very  first  subjects  enter- 
tained by  the  "  Missions  Committee  "  will  be  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's 
proposal  for  a  Missionary  Bishopric  at  Eangoon,  more  than  ever 
deserving  of  the  Society's  grave  attention  now  that  the  Lahore  Bishopric 
Bill  has  for  the  present  been  withdrawn. 

Daylight  is  however  dawning  on  us  in  another  quarter,  and  we  gladly 
turn  to  the  motives  for  encouragement  which  are  thereby  presented  to 
us  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  work  of  increasing  the  Indian 
Episcopate,  and  making  it  more  distinctly  missionary  in  its  character. 

In  the  same  preface  to  his  Charge  to  which  we  have  made  such 
frequent  reference  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  says,  "The  Church  MU^ 
tionary  Society  has  sometimes  expressed  a  hope  that  the  time  may  be 
at  hand  when  a  prelate  of  native  birth  may  preside  over  the  Christians 
of  Tinnevelly.  Undoubtedly,  I  share  their  hope."  We  have  felt  it 
from  time  to  time  our  duty  to.  remonstrate  with  the  Committee  of  that 
Society  for  the  obstacles  which  in  later  years,  gainst  all  the  precedents 
set  them  by  the  members  of  their  body  on  former  occasions,  they  have 
opposed  to  the  subdivision  of  the  present  Indian  BishopricSj^  more 
especially  the  Diocese  of  Madras.  We  have  felt  that  no  Church  of 
England  Missionary  Committee  could  long  maintain  so  anomalous  and 
self-contradictory  a  position.  It  gives  us,  therefore,  special  pleasure  to 
announce  that  in,  their  own  way — and  they  are  welcome  on  any  such 
terms — that  influential  body  are  now  in  alliance  with  their  fellow- 
Churchmen  who  have  long  been  striving  and  praying  for  the  co;isum- 
mation  of  such  happy  results.  The  "  hope "  of  that  Committee  and 
of  the  Metropolitan  seems  likely  to  be  speedily  realized,  through  a 
proposition  made  by  themselves,  which  does  them  honour.  In  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Corresponding  Coipmittee  for 
June  we  find  the  following  important  announcementj^  which  we  reprint 
with  much  thankfulness  : — 

*<  A  Minute  on  '  The  More  Complete  Organization  of  the  Native 
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Church  in  South  India '  was  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring  it  under  the  confflderatioa 
of  the  authorities,  with  a  view  to  such  ulterior  steps  as  may  appear  to  be 
called  for,  and  for  which  the  way  may  be  providentially  opened.  The 
subject  has  been  brought  more  especially  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  their  senior  Missionary  in  Tinne- 
yelly,  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  who  has  laboured  for  thirty  years  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  gathered  large  numbers  of  converts  to  Christianity  from  amongst 
the  heathen ;  having  latterly  been  in  charge  of  congregations  numberiog 
12,000  converts,  and  having  had  the  superintendence  of  several  native 
ministers.  Mr.  Thomas,  after  stating  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  at  the  present  time  to  have  a  native  Bishop,  who  should  have 
authority  over  European  as  well  as  native  clergymen,  as  suggested  by  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  his  late  Charge,  but  that  the  appointment  of  a 
native  Bishop  for  the  native  Church  would  tend  greatly  to  its  develop- 
ment, adds :  '  My  proposal  is  this,  that  a  native  Bishop  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  once,  to  whom  should  be  transferred  the  self-supporting  congre- 
gations and  spiritual  agents.  I  should  be  prepared  to  hand  over  to  him 
at  once  fifteen  or  twenty  of  my  best  congregations,  and  make  the  utmost 
endeavour  every  year  to  increase  the  number  as  contributions  increased. 
Other  districts  might  be  willing  and  able  to  double  this  number,  and  there 
would  be  at  once,  not  a  mere  nucleus  of  a  native  Church,  but  a  goodly 
number  of  congregations  to  be  superintended,  which  would  form  by  do 
means  an  insignificant  Episcopate.  .  .  ..While  the  native  Bishop  would  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  European  clergy,  they  would  be  able  to  assist 
him,  and  strengthen  his  hands  in  a  variety  of  ways,  until  the  time  arrived 
to  withdraw  altogether.  The  native  Church  would  by  this  means  be  mate- 
rially strengthened,  and  experience  would  be  gained  by  the  Bishop,  native 
clergy,  and  oatechists,  in  self-government,  and  management  of  their  owq 
affairs.  A  great  increase  would,  I  am  persuaded,  soon  appear  in  the 
number  of  ordained  agents ;  not  men  who  aspire  to  European  views  and 
habits,  but  men  who  would  be  veritable  native  pastors,  in  charge  of  one  or 
two  congregations,  with  moderate  salaries,  not  necessarily  very  much  above 
what  the  catechists  receive  now,  but  enough  to  keep  them  respectably  in  a 
relative  position  to  their  flocks.'  ...  A  copy  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  his  Lordship  made  in 
reply  the  following  important  remarks  and  suggestions  upon  the  sch^ne : 
*  Would  not  one  way  of  meeting  Mr.  Thomas's  views,  and  removing  my 
objections,  be  to  consecrate  a  native  as  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras, 
with  such  work  as  the  Diocesan  Bishop  assigns  to  him  ?  .  .  .  He  should 
be  consecrated  by  the  Metropolitan  and  two  of  his  suffitigans,  and  not 
removable  without  the  Metropolitan's  consent.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
power  might  be  given  to  the  Metropolitan,  on  the  application  of  any 
Diocesan  Bishop,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  to  consecrate  such  a 
coadjutor  to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  making  the  application.  Government 
not  being  charged  with  his  salary.  In  this  way  I  might  myself  hope  some 
day  to  have  both  a  Bengali  and  Hindustani  coadjutor.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  such  plan  as  this  would  be  at  once  most  ecclesiasticaDy  correct, 
and  practically  useful.' '' 
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It  "will  be  observed  that  the  scheme  here  proposed  is  in  some 
respects  in  opposition  to  the  protest  so  emphatically  made,  by  Bishop 
Cotton,  in  his  preface  to  his  Charge,  against  the  plan  of  having 
Bishops  in  India  for  the  native  congregations  only.  "  Such  a  plan," 
he  said,  "  would  not  only  be  opposed  to  scriptural  and  catholic  prin- 
ciples, but  would  be  likely  to  cause  practical  evils,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  the  end."  But  we  apprehend  that  his  arguments 
were  founded  mainly  on  the  supposition  that  the  proposed  Missionary 
Bishops  were  to  be  diocesan  and  territorial  in  their  jurisdiction,  and 
in  the  possession  of  independent  sees,  and  also  that  they  would  be 
appointed  from  the  ranks  of  the  English  Missionaries. 

The  proposition  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  Committee  is  that 
the  Bishop  for  the  native  Christians  in  their  Tinnevelly  Missions 
should  be  a  suffragan  or  rather  coadjutor  under  the  Bishop  of  Madras, 
and  that  he  should  be  a  Native.  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  modifi- 
cations will  very  materially  affect  the  arguments  scjustly  advanced  by 
Bishop  Cotton  against  any  schenue  for  drawing  a  formal  and  perma- 
nent distinction  between  a  Bishop  for  native  Christians  and  a  Bishop 
for  European  Christians  in  India. 

That  there  are  some  anomalies  and  difficulties  in  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  Committee  is  evident,  and 
that  the  details  of  the  plan  will  have  to  be  carefully  watched  and 
arranged,  cannot  be  doubted.  Still  we  think  that  the  "  coadjutor  "  and 
"  assistant "  character  so  wisely  proposed  to  be  given  to  this  native 
Bishop  will  obviate  many  objections  that  would  otherwise  occur ;  and 
by  ensuring  that  the  plan  shall  be  at  hrst  of  a  temporary  and  tenta- 
tive nature,  it  will  afford  abundant  opportunity  for  reviewing,  and — if 
need  be — altering  the  arrangement,  should  the  principles  and  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  seem  to  demand  such  review. 

In  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  and  of  so  hopeful  a  bearing  on 
the  future  of  Christianity  in  India,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
Metropolitan  may  be  led  to  take  joint  counsel  with  the  Bishops  of  his 
Province  in  Synod  assembled.  Safeguards  and  rules  for  extending  in 
this  form  a  native  Episcopate  throughout  all  India  might  then  be 
adopted,  and,  the  precedent  here  nobly  set  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Tinnevelly  be  followed  up  by  the  consecitttion  of  a  goodly 
number  of  Assistant  or  Coadjutor  Bishops,  who  shall,  each  in  his  own 
tongue,  declare  to  the  native  flocks  entrusted  to  them  ^'  the  manifold 
works  of  God,"  and  aid  their  Diocesan  Bishops  in  the  functions  of 
preaching,  ordination,  and  confirmation,  and  in  building  up  what  we  are 
sure  would,  with  God's  blessing,  become  the  ever  enlarging  native  Church 
of  Christ  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon^  from  Fesbawur  to  Singapore. 
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"Who  is  Queen  Emma]**  and  **  What  is  the  object  of  her  visit  to 
this  country  ]  '*  are  questions  that  have  been  raised  among  us  within 
this  last  month  by  sundry  paragraphs  that  are  going  the  round  of  the 
newspapers,  and  keeping  the  public  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
Hawaiian  Queen.  Is  it  a  political  mission  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
her  and  to  the  Hawaiian  Ministers  of  State  by  whom  she  is  accom- 
panied ?  Is  religious  propagandism  of  some  kind  at  the  bottom  of  the 
voyage  half  round  the  globe  which  she  has  accomplished  ?  Or,  as  that 
consciousness  of  our  national  superiority  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
breeches-pocket  is  ever  ready  to  suggest,  is  Her  Majesty  come  on  what 
in  juxtaposition  with  royalty  it  is  simply  impossible  to  describe  as  a 
begging  errand  ?  To  these  and  other  like  questions,  the  most  appro- 
priate answer  appears  to  be  a  series  of  counter-questions.  If  a  Bojal 
X^dy,  who  from  her  earliest  youth  has  been  taught  to  associate  England, 
not  with  the  history  only,  but  with  the  progress  in  civilization,  of  her 
native  land,  has  a  desire  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  the  country  and  Uw 
people  of  which  she  has  heard  so  much,  is  there  anything  in  that 
strange  enough  to  set  the  brains  of  all  the  quidnuncs  to  work  1  If  a 
Royal  Convert  to  the  faith  of  England's  Church  is  drawn  by  her  religious 
sympathies  to  visit  the  shores  from  which  to  her  distaiit  home  pro- 
ceeded the  successor  of  the  Apostles  at  whose  hands  she .  has  received 
baptism,  confirmation,  admission  to  the  communion  of  Christ's  holy 
Catholic  Church,  is  there  anything  singular  in  that  ?  If  a  Koyal 
Widow  possesses  the  moral  fortitude  to  derive  a  solace  under  her  he- 
reavement  and  a  satisfaction  to  her  mind  from  a  journey  to  which  she 
had  looked  forward  for  some  years  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  it  in 
the  society  of  her  late  husband — if  she  regards  the  carrying  out  of  a 
project  consecrated  in  her  heart  by  conjugal  affection,  as  a  pious  tribute 
to  his  memory — what  is  there  in  that  so  very  marvellous  ?  And  if 
the  widow  of  a  British  oflBcer,  who  has  won  the  sympathy  of  aU  our 
hearts  by  her  persevering  devotion,  first  to  the  rescue,  and,  after  aU 
hope  of  that  had  vanished,  to  the  discovery  of  the  fate,  of  her  husband, 
the  noble  victim  of  a  heroic  enterprise,  has  seen  fit  to  proflfer  a  retain 
of  the  hospitable  reception  which  she  met  with  in  that  Royal  Lad/a 
island  home,  and  Queen  Emma  has  seen  fit  to  accept  the  ofifer — are 
those  two  widows^the  widows  both  of  good  and  great  men — not  to 
be  permitted  to  act  upon  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts  and  minds 
without  being  questioned  by  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  every  reader 
of  a  penny  paper  who,  seeing  their  names  mentioned  among  the  current 
news  of  the  day,  presumes  to  wonder  what  in  the  world  brought  the 
Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  here  1 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  there  appear  to  be  legitimate  scope  for 
speculation  as  to  the  motives,  or  calculation  as  to  the  objects,  of  those 
amongst  us  who  have,  in  various  ways,  given  a  hearty  welcome  to  a 
visitor  whose  imobtrusive  carriage  of  her  exalted  rank  renders  her 
accessible  to  such  demonstrations  of  respect  and  good  will,  while  in 
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her  own  personal  history,  and  in  the  history  of  her  nation,  there  is 
enough  of  romance  to  excite  interest  in  the  most  prosaic  mind,  and  to 
stir  up  sympathy  in  the  most  impassive  heart.  Least  of  all  is  there 
occasion  to  wonder  that  members  of  our  Church,  whether  they  be 
bishops,  clergy,  or  laymen,  whose  spiritual  horizon  is  not  bounded  by 
the  Establishment  with  its  parochial  system,  should  be  forward  in 
giving  that  welcome  to  one  whose  very  presence  amongst  us  testifies 
of  the  faithful — alas,  that  we  should  have  to  add  the  tardy — perform- 
ance by  our  Church  of  the  work  committed  by  Christ  to  His  Apostles 
and  their  successors,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  to  "  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  to  **make  disciples  of  all  nations." 

But  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  visit  of  Queen  Emma,  or  in  the 
reception  given  to  her  in  divers  quarters,  to  provoke  impertinent  curi- 
osity, or  to  give  rise  to  captious  surmises,  there  is  in  that  visit  a  meaning 
and  a  purpose  which,  as  a  Church  and  a  nation,  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  ignore.  Of  that  meaning  and  purpose — the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
Him  in  whose  rule  and  governance  are  the  hearts  of  princes — Queen 
Emma,  whatever  motives  or  feelings  may  have  prompted  her  visit,  is  the 
undesigning,  and  to  a  great  extent  probably  unconscious  instrument. 
That  meaning  and  purpose,  doubtless,  is  to  bring  home  to  our  consci- 
ences the  fact  that  reparation  is  due — has  been  due  for  nearly  a  century 
— from  us  to  the  people  inhabiting  those  islands  of  the  sea  from  which 
Queen  Emma  comCvS.  It  is  a  deeply-stained  page  in  our  history  that 
tells  of  our  first  acquaintance  with  these  islanders ;  and  that  not  merely, 
nor  chiefly,  because,  according  to  our  version  of  the  story,  our  great 
navigator  was  massacred  by  them.  Of  that  deed  of  blood  we  have 
carefully  preserved  the  record,  connecting  it  with  his  name  as  if  it 
rendered  his  memory  more  illustrious.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  his 
fame  as  a  bold  explorer  of  the  unknown  regions  of  the  sea,  to  confess 
that  the  ethical  standard  by  which  his  conduct  was  regulated,  which 
in  the  eye  of  his  contemporaries  justified  that  conduct,  and  stigmatized 
the  retribution  it  drew  down  upon  him  as  a  foul  crime,  fell  very  far 
short  of  the  laws  either  of  Christian  righteousness  or  international 
justice.  The  discoverer  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  if  such  indeed  he  was 
— for  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  their  existence  was  known  already, 
and  that  in  falling  in  with  them  he  only  found  what  he  was  searching 
for,  keeping  his  own  counsel  all  the  while,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do— acted  according  to  the  light  that  was  in  him.  He  carried  out  the 
notions  which  had  been  instilled  into  him  by  his  professional  educa- 
tion, and  which,  as  the  association  with  his  name  of  something  not  unlike 
a  martyr's  glory  proves,  the  national  sentiment  of  the  age  endorsed ; 
and  he  did  so  under  a  sense  of  duty,  with  a  determination  and  a  personal 
bravery  deserving  of  all  praise.  To  him  be,  as  is  justly  due,  the  honour 
of  all  this.  To  us — as  blushing  for  our  ancestors — be  the  shame  of 
having  sent  forth  to  the  heathen  nations  of  the  world,  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected  at  the  hands  of  a  Christian  kingdom  and  people, 
for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kmgdom  and  glory,  but  for  objects  of  a 
merely  earthly  character,  men  ignorant,  even  to  utter  imconsciousnesa, 
of  the  simplest  requirements  of  Christian  truth  and  morality.   That  this 
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sad  result  of  our  deadness  and  our  neglect  bore^  in  the  ease  of  the 
Sandwich  islanders,  fruits  more  pernicious  and  more  deplorible  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked 
-when  we  find  ourselves  called  upon, — as  by  the  presence  amongst  us  of 
QueenlEmma  undoubtedly  we  are, — to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upoa 
our  dealings  with  that  people,  to  reckon  up  the  amount  of  respoDsi- 
bility  incurred  by  us  in  regard  to  them,  and  of  the  reparation  due  to 
them  from  us.*^  It  is  in  order  correctly  to  estimate  the  extent  of  thii 
our  moral  and  spiritual  indebtedness,  that  we  now  proceed  briefly  to 
review  the  history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  of  our  relatLona  wiUi 
them  since  their  first  discovery  by  Captain  Cook. 

The  scene  that  meets  our  eye  at  the  outset  is  as  pianful  as  it  is 
strange.  A  Christian  commander,  the  representative  of  a  Christiat 
kingdom,  coming  in  the  course  of  his  exploring  voyages  upon  a  groap 
of  islands  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  in  a  state  of  heatheniah  dadkneai 
and  gross  immorality,  hesitates  not  to  abuse  their  superstitious  igno- 
rance by  accepting  divine  homage  at  their  hands.  Profiting  by  tbeir 
infatuation,  he  obtains  from  them  abundant  supplies  of  ev^y  kind 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  for  them  any  adequate  retain; 
he  permits  his  crews  to  turn  their  low  moral  condition  to  account  for  tiie 
indulgence  of  the  most  unrestrained  hcentiousQess,  not  ozJy  fostering 
and  stimulating  pre-existent  vices,  but  inoculating  them  with  lostk- 
some  disease,  and  poisoning  the  life-blood  in  their  veins ;  £reely  ^pio- 
priating  to  himself  whatever  suits  his  convenience,  he  lays  violent 
and  in  their  eyes  sacrilegious,  hands  upon  places  consecrated  to  tbeir 
worship.  While  thus  setting  at  nought  the  dictates  alike  of  his  owi 
and  of  their  religion,  taking  mean  and  fraudulent  advantage  of  their 
ignorance,  and  violating  the  laws  of  natural  as  well  as  Chxiatiai 
purity,  he  proves  himself  signally  righteous  in  one  particular — a  stom 
avenger  of  theft  and  larceny  committed  against  himself.  For  the  pio- 
pose  of  exacting  an  impossible  restitution,  he,  on  one  particular  oce»- 
sion,  carries  the  employment  of  brute  force  to  the  extent  of  seiiiflg 
upon,  and  endeavouring  to  carry  off,  their  king,  from  whom  he  bad 
received  abundant  proofs  of  friendship,  and  who  was  in  no  way  impli- 
cated in  the  act  of  robbery  that  had  been  committed.  Their  natuisl 
and  justifiable  resistance  to  this  act  of  violence  he  resented-— haviqg 
previously  made  every  preparation  for  such  a  contingency — by  opening 
a  murderous  fire  upon  poor  naked  savages,  who  were  then,  for  the  fint 
time,  made  aware  of  the  nature  aitd  effects  of  fire-anna.  It  is  in  the 
conflict  so  unjustly  provoked  and  so  unmercifully  conductefi,  that  ks 
fell,  slain  by  the  hiemd  of  a  native  more  loyal  to  his  dokief  than  h4  wap 
to  his  obligations  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  mariner.  So  faUiii^  hs 
made  involtmtary  confession  of  the  fact  that  be,  too,  was  but  a  mortal 
man.  How  much  better  for  him  and  for  the  islanders,  had  he,  fbUov- 
ing  the  example  of  St.  Paul  at  Lystra,  made  that  confeonosi  at  ths 
outset ;  and,  instead  of  playing  off  upon  them  the  imposture  of  his 
being  a  god,  taught  them  to  know  and  to  reverence  that  God  to  whose 
righteous  law  both  he  and  they  were  alike  amenable !  Viewed  by  the  h^ 
oftheruleto''dountootbessaswewouldbedQiMunto^"hov  hl9okia» 
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his  conduct  appear  !  How  black  must  it  have  appeared  even  to  the 
poor  islanders  in  their  heathen  darkness  ! 

But  the  blackest  picture,  in  the  mysterious  order  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, is  not  without  some  bright  point  to  relieve  its  gloom.  So  it  was 
here.  In  that  scene  of  carnarge,  the  eye  conversant  with  Hawaiian 
lore  descries  two  figures,  one  on  either  side,  not  prominent  at  the 
time,  as  enacting  but  subordinate  parts  in  the  bloody  drama,  but 
standing  forth  conspicuous  in  after  days  as  great  and  good  men, 
mutual  friends,  and  common  benefactors  of  the  people  whose  relations 
yiith  this  country  had  had  so  inauspicious  a  beginning. 

One  of  those  was  a  youth  named  Kamehameha,  nephew  of  the  king 
on  whose  person  Cook  laid  violent  hands,  since  femious  in  Hawaiian 
history  as  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  first  civilizer  and  lawgiver  of  his 
people,  whose  name  has  become  the  dynastic  name  of  Hawaiian 
royalty  ;  and  (which  seems  to  bring  him  almost  close  to  us),  the  grand- 
sire  of  Queen  Emma's  husband.  The  other  figure  observable  in  the 
hackgroimd  of  that  dismal  picture  is  Vancouver,  then  a  junior  officer  in 
Captain  Cook's  expedition,  afterwards  himself  a  great  navigator,  and 
discoverer  of  the  important  British  colony  which  bears  lus  name; 
who,  by  the  assistance  he  gave  to  his  friend  Kamehameha,  has  exer- 
cised no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  and  would,  had  his  advice  been  listened  to  at  home,  have 
repaired  the  grievous  wrongs  done  to  them  at  their  first  discovery 
before  the  generation  on  which  they  were  inflicted  had  passed  away. 

Kamehameha  the  Great — as  he  is  rightly  named — was  one  of  those 
men  raised  up  by  God  not  to  ascend,  but  to  erect  a  throne,  not  to  per- 
petuate, but  to  found  a  dynasty.  Even  the  kingly  power  over  the  one 
island  of  Hawaii  was  not  his  by  birth.  Standing  to  the  royal  line  in 
sufficient  nearness  to  add  the  prestige  of  descent  to  any  other  title  he 
might  acquire  to  rule  over  the  people  from  which  he  was  sprung,  he 
was  yet  by  right  of  inheritance  no  more  than  one  of  the  chiefs  in  that 
island,  a  portion  of  which  was  his  rightful  domain.  And  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  quarrel  which  ended  in  raising  him  to  the 
pinnacle  of  power  did  not  originate  with  himself  It  was  in  self* 
defence  against  unjust  aggression,  against  an  attempt  to  despoil  him  of 
his  lawful  inheritance,  that  he  first  took  up  arms,  and  was  drawn  into  a 
•accession  of  civil  broils. 

The  conflict  in  which  Captain  Cook  met  his  death  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  February — being  the  Lord's  Day-^in  the  year  1779.  In  the 
following  year  Kalaniopuu,  the  aged  King  of  Hawaii,  the  hospitable 
entertainer  of  the  English  visitors  to  his  kingdom,  died.  His  burial 
was  the  occasion  fixed  upon  by  his  son  and  successor,  Kiwalao,  to  sur- 
prise Kamehameha,  and  to  wrest  from  him  the  portion  of  the  island 
which  belonged  to  hiuL  Suspecting  the  plot,  he  parried  the  blow, 
and  a  reconciliation  took  place.  But  Kiwalao,  tempted  by  a  temporary 
snccess  achieved  by  the  enemies  of  Kamehameha  in  the  course  of  the 
hostilities  which  they  still  carried  on  against  him,  broke  his  faith  The 
whole  island  became  involved  in  civil  war,  and,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
which  lasted  eight  days,  and  in  which  Kiwalao  feU,  Kftnwhameha 
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remained  master  of  the  field,  and  lord  of  Hawaii,  both  by  right  of 
conquest  and  as  the  lawful  heir  to  his  cousin  king.  Alliances  hetween 
the  vanquished  HaAvaiians  and  the  kings  of  the  other  islands  of  ihe 
group  caused  the  war  to  extend  to  them ;  and  the  course  of  events 
drawing  forth  the  energies  and  awakening  the  ambition  of  a  powetfiil 
nature,  Kamehameha,  like  a  second  Egbert^  consolidated  the  tarbaknt 
heptarchy  of  the  North  Pacific  Archipelago  into  the  absolute  and 
well-ordered  monarchy  of  Hawaii-Nei,  that  is,  "  All  this  BLawaiL" 

Meanwhile,  a  change  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  his  natiTe 
islands  were  undergoing  under  his  stout  hand,  had  taken  place  in  the 
mind  and  character,  nay,  in  the  very  personal  appearance,  of  the  am- 
queror  himself.  As  he  stood  scowling,  an  untutored  young  savage,  by 
the  side  of  his  uncle  Kalaniopuu,  during  Cook's  visit,  his  aspect  wag 
the  most  unprepossessing  that  can  well  be  imagained.  Captain  £in^ 
one  of  the  officers  of  Cook's  expedition,  describes  his  face  as  the  most 
savage  he  ever  beheld ;  its  natural  ugliness  being  heightened  by  a 
dirty  brown  paste,  or  powder,  plastered  over  his  hair.  Foarteen  years 
later,  when  Vancouver  again  visited  the  islands,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  man  was  altered.  The  stem  ferocity  of  his  countenance  bad 
mellowed  down  into  an  expression  of  natural  dignity  and  firmneo. 
With  a  herculean  frame  he  combined  a  msyestic  carriage,  while  bis 
general  deportment  was  frank,  cheerful,  and  generous.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  his  open  and  intelligent  face  were  his  dark  and 
piercing  eyes,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  the  designs  and  to  read  tbe 
thoughts  of  those  around  him,  and  caused  the  stoutest  heart  to  quail 
beneath  their  fiery  glance.  So  remarkable  a  change  of  the  outer  man 
indicated  the  mighty  transformation  through  which  the  mind  witbin 
had  passed.  Not  only  had  his  mental  grasp  been  enlarged  by  tbe 
wider  range  and  the  loftier  nature  of  his  aims  under  the  expanded 
horizon  of  life  which  he  was  creating  for  himself;  he  had  been  poww- 
fully  wrought  upon  by  the  novel  character  of  the  civilization  with 
which  he  was  brought  into  repeated,  and  almost  constant,  alheit  at 
times  rude  and  unpleasant  contact  He  had  not  been  an  inattentive, 
nor  an  unreflecting  observer  of  the  immense  advantages  which  tbe 
possession  of  knowledge  gave  to  the  first  ruthless  visitors  from  a  woild 
the  very  existence  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  dreamt  of  by  him. 
He  perceived  at  a  glance  that  to  gain  for  himself  and  his  people  like 
knowledge  with  all  the  power  which  it  conferred,  was  the  only  way 
to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  other  nations  of  the  earth.  With  theee 
he  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  a  more  extensive  acqoaintanca 
The  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  spre^  ia]Hdly 
through  the  seafaring  world,  not  the  less  rapidly  by  reason  of  the 
frightful  tragedy  which  signalised  it.  The  geographical  position  of 
the  islands  marked  them  out  as  an  intermediate,  point  of  call  for 
voyagers  between  the  two  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  as 
well  as  a  convenient  station  for  the  whale  ships  to  resort  to  on  their 
cruises  to  the  northern  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  appeanooe 
of  floating  islands,  as  the  natives  termed  the  large  ships  when  fint 
they  hove  in  sight  of  theiv  shores,  became  4  more  and  more  common 
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occurrence  in  the  Hawaiian  waters.  Tratiic  developed  itself  on  an 
ever  increasing  scale,  and  the  grave  inconveniences  incident  to  it  when 
irregularly  conducted,  forced  upon  the  ruler  of  the  islands  the  necessity 
of  suhjecting  it  to  certain  regulations,  acting  both  as  restraints  on  his 
subjects  in  their  conduct  towards  foreigners,  and  as  guards  for  their 
protection  against  the  fraud  and  violence  engendered  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  traders  and  other  visitors. 

Among  the  measures  taken  by  Kamehameha  to  procure  for  his  people 
the  advantages  of  civilization  was  the  forcible  detention  of  two  seamen 
Ijelonging  to  an  American  vessel,  the  conduct  of  whose  master  had  led 
to  acts  of  mutual  hostility.  Ketained  in  captivity,  but  otherwise 
treated  with  every  kindness  and  consideration,  they  settled  down 
among  the  natives,  and  in  course  of  time  became  much  attached  to 
the  country  of  their  forcible  adoption.  Their  advice  and  instruction 
proved  of  great  value  in  promoting  the  views  of  Kamehameha,  and  one 
of  them,  John  Young,  who  had  been  boatswain  of  his  vessel,  became 
the  frequent  companion  and  trusty  counsellor  of  the  king,  by  whom 
he  was  eventually  appointed  Governor  of  Hawaii  He  allied  himself 
in  marriage  with  Kooanaeha,  a  female  chief  of  high  rank,  and  by  her 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Fanny  Kekela,  married  Naea,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  blood  royal  of  Hawaii,  and  the  other, 
Grace  Kamaikui,  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Rooke,  a  physician  resident 
in  the  island,  who,  after  the  death  of  Naea,  became  the  adoptive  father 
of  his  wife's  sister's  child,  Emma,  subsequently  the  consort,  and  now 
the  widow,  of  King  Kamehameha  IV. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.     The  improvement  produced  in  the 
condition  of  the  natives  by  the  wise  measures  of  Kamehameha  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Vancouver,  when,  in  the  year  1792,  being  then  in 
command  of  the  surveying  vessels  Discovery  and  Chaiharn^  he  revisited 
the  islands.     The  number  of  the  population  had,  indeed,  been  sadly 
thinned,  partly  by  the  sanguinary  wars  which  had  ensued  after  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  and  partly  by  the  effects  of  disease  imported  by 
the  white  man.     It  appears  that  Vancouver  had  retained  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  hospitality  with  which  the  English  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  which  had  been  so  ill-requited,  and  that  he  now  returned 
with  the  benevolent  design  of  giving  them  such  assistance  and  advice 
as  lay  in  his  power.     Entering  into  the  policy  of  the  new  king,  whose 
efforts  to  unite  the  whole  of  the  islands  under  one  rule  were  then  still 
in  progress,  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  end  in  view  by 
counsels  of  peace.      To  Kamehameha  himself,  in  whom  he  easily  dis- 
covered the  master-mind  on  whom  the  future  destinies  of  the  whole 
group  depended,  he  opened  his  mind  in  the  freedom  of  perfect  con- 
fidence.   He  not  only  made  to  him  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
organization  of  his  troops  and  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  but  he 
remonstrated  with  him  as  to  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
the  One  true  Lord,  the  Creator,  the  Ruler,  the  Redeemer,  and  Judge 
of  all  mankind.     His  words  on  this  subject,  though  they  did  not  avail 
at  the  time  to  produce  any  change  in  the  national  belief  and  worship, 
were  not  spoken  in  vain.     Their  effect  became  fully  apparent  in  the 
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influence  which,  after  the  death  of  Kamehameha,  the  teinale  chidB  of 
the  Boyal  family  and  household  exerted  for  the  overthrow  of  idolatry. 
The  king's  own  mind  must  have  heen  strongly  impressed  to  have 
{prompted  the  request,  so  earnestly  urged  hy  him,  for  teachers  from 
En^and,  and  that  formal  cession  of  his  kingdom  to  Great  Britain  which 
.  Vanoouver  accepted  on  hehalf  of  his  sovereign,  hut  which,  not  bang 
Tatified  by  the  British  Government,  fell  to  the  ground.  Unfortunatdj 
— Mid  this  is  the  second  great  wrong  perpetrated  by  this  amnkr 
Awards  the  Hawaiian  race — the  request  for  teachers  to  be  sent  frcm 
England  was  equally  disregarded.  The  Church  of  England  was  in  a  stite 
of  deplorable  somnolency ;  and  her  statesmen  had,  in  the  events  that 
were  Uten  passing  in  Europe,  abundant  subjects  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tiom.  The  age  was  not  one  for  missionary  enterprise,  and  William  Pitt 
<lid  ncyt  feel  himself  called  upon  to  listen  to  the  pressing  representations 
of  a  benevolent  and,  as  he  might  think,  somewhat  enthusiastic  sari- 
liator,  on  behalf  of  the  religious  condition  of  a  handful  of  idolaters  in 
the  Pacific. 

With  them,  however,  as  the  sequel  showed,  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  the  idol  powers  under  whose  yoke  they  were  groaning  had 
becoDW  a  natter  of  life  and  death.  Constant  intercourse  with  men  of 
all  nations,  who,  whatever  their  belief  might  be,  and  however  little 
evidence  they  might  give  of  it  either  by  their  words  or  by  their  actions, 
were  yet  ail  far  in  advance  of  such  gross  superstitions  as  those  which 
oonstituted  the  religion  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  could  not  fail 
gradually,  and  not  the  less  effectually  because  slowly,  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  popular  belief  An  overt  act  of  renunciation, 
however,  was,  except  by  the  authority  of  Kamehameha  himself^  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  lifetime  of  that  king.  That  he  pondered  the  matta 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe :  but,  independently  of  the  heavy  cares 
of  government^  by  which,  to  the  last,  his  attention  was  distracted  in  his 
newly-formed  kingdom,  a  man  of  his  cast  of  mind  waa  not  likely  to 
throw  off  a  state  religion — which  the  Hawaiian  idol-worship  was,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — without  having  something  better 
ready  to  put  in  its  place ;  and  for  this,  unhappily,  he  looked  in  vain 
to  the  only  quarter  in  which  he  felt  confidence.  Thus,  und^  com- 
pulsion from  the  reign  of  terror  by  means  of  which  the  rites  and  regu- 
lations of  the  idol-worship  were  enforced,  the  Sandwich  Islanders  imd 
their  ruler  remained  ostensibly  pagans  long  after  their  idols  had  lost 
their  hold  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  peopl&  At  the  close 
of  his  life,  which  he  fully  anticipated,  Kamehameha,  with  no  more  real 
belief  in  them,  possibly,  than  Socrates  had  in  a  like  performance,  did 
homage  to  the  gods  whom,  in  his  childhood,  he  had  been  taught  to 
worship ;  and  his  obsequies  were  conducted  with  great  pomp,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  rites  which  that  worship  prescribed. 

Kamehameha  expired  on  the  8  th  of  May,  in  the  yt^  1819,  in  the 
eixty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fortieth  of  his  reign.  He  was 
surrounded  in  his  last  moments  by  the  principal  members  of  his 
&mily,  by  several  of  his  ministers^  including  his  faithful  counsellor, 
Youngs  and  by  a  number  of  chie&,  one  of  whom^  seeing  his  end  ap- 
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proachj  asked  him  to  impart  to  tbem  his  final  directions  in  the  hearing 
of  all.  "Move  on  in  my  good  way,"  was  his  reply,  "and — '*  the 
zemainder  of  the  injunction  died  with  him  on  his  lips.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  had  not,  however,  been  delayed  until  that  mo- 
ment. The  arrangements  touching  the  succession  and  the  government 
had  been  settled  long  before,  and  a  perfect  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject existed  among  the  principal  parties  concerned.  To  explain  these, 
some  account  is  required  of  the  composition  of  Kamehameha's  family ; 
and  to  render  this  intelligible,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only 
was  polygamy  not  precluded  by  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  that  the  restrictions  of  the  Levitical  law  were  utterly  un- 
known. Of  the  wives  of  Kamehameha  three  only  need  to  be  noticed 
here.  His  first  and  favourite  wife  was  Kaahumanu,  by  whom  he  left 
no  issue.  Next  in  order,  and  highest  in  rank,  as  being  herself  of  royal 
extraction,  was  Keopuolani,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons,  Liholiho  and 
Kaouikeaouli,  to  whom  the  throne  passed  in  succession  under  the 
titles  Kamehameha  II.  and  Kamehameha  III.  A  third  wife,  Ka^ 
lakua,  has  to  be  mentioned,  as  by  her  he  had  a  daughter,  Kinau, 
who  was  married  to  a  chief  named  Kekuanaoa,  and  through  whom 
the  now  reigning  branch  of  the  royal  family  traces  its  descent  from 
Kamehameha  I. 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  the  announcement  was  made  by  Kaahu- 
manu that  the  person  designated  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom  was 
his  eldest  son  Liholiho,  subject,  however,  to  her  control,  so  as  to 
render  her  assent  necessary  to  all  important  acts  of  government,  and 
to  vest  the  supreme  power  in  her  hands  altogether,  if  he  should  fail  to 
conduct  himself  worthily.  The  last-named  condition  seems  to  imply 
that  the  king  had  some  misgivings  as  to  his  eldest  son's  stability  of 
character;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  original  intention,  the 
appointment  of  a  female  co-regent,  possessing  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of 
the  king,  has  been  continued  ever  since,  and  has  become  a  regular 
feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  The  appoint- 
ment so  made  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  set  aside  what  might 
have  been  thought  the  natural  rights  of  Kaopuolani,  the  mother  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  as  the  latter  herself  fully  acquiesced  in 
the  arrangement,  which  has  been  both  acted  on  and  adopted  as  a 
precedent  ever  since,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  rule  of  his  kingdom  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Kamehameha. 

The  high  pressure  which  upheld  the  old  idolatrous  worahip  during 
the  lifetime  of  Kamehameha  I.  having  been  removed  by  his  death,  as 
a  natural  consequence  the  whole  fabric  suddenly  collapsed.  It  was  a 
singular  spectacle,  certainly,  to  see  a  whole  nation  of  idolaters  turn  in 
one  day,  by  a  spontaneous  and  common  impulse,  as  it  were,  into  a 
nation  of  idoloclasts;  discard  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  a  religion 
to  the  tradition  of  which  it  had  for  ages  yielded  the  most  abject 
obedience,  and  leave  itself  without  any  religion  at  all.  But  strange  as 
the  phenomenon  was,  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  may  not  have  been 
a  preconcerted  movement,  but  it  was  the  seizing  of  the  first  opportunity 
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to  cnrry  out  a  clcterminntion  long  formed  and  accrctly  cheruOiM. 
Froui  what  lins  tKinsjiirod  of  tlie  fw^et,  which  wns  evidently  irfU 
kept,  it  is  clear  ihnt  the  new  kitiK  and  tin-  old  hif;h  pricnt  perftttlj 
nnderstooil  oue  another ;  that  their  ctiiiventntion  Inuchin};  the  W*, 
whieh  i»  on  record,  had  for  its  olijcct,  not  to  draw  out  each  otbtr') 
mind,  but  to  ahift  tho  burden  of  the  first  decisive  nvowol  from  one  to 
the  other.  In  like  manner  tlio  two  queens,  the  guanlinii  i\\xcea  uid 
tho  queen  motlisr,  were  of  the  same  mind  ;  and  all  tlie  ladies  of  tbs 
court,  wlio,  it  mi<;ht  lie  sU|ip0Red,  would  have  been  shoelced  or 
alarmed  to  see  the  king  publicly  break  the  tabu  which  prohibited  Uw 
sexes  from  tuXm'^  at  the  Mimo  tabic  or  of  the  samo  viands,  hoUai  tbc 
sacrilegious  act  with  loud  oculnmations  of  joy. 

As  fur  their  leaving  themselves  without  any  religion  at  ftU,  there  il 
pretty  good  evidsuice  that  such  a  contingency  did  not  enter  into  their 
calculations.  Tlie  hope  of  getting  teachers  from  En^daiid,  tirst  kindled 
by  a  positive  promise  from  Vancouver,  wliich  he  had  done  Ids  uti!u«t 
to  fulfil,  liad  never  been  abandoned.  Souio  general  notions  of  (.'kiis- 
tianity  must  have  got  abronil,  at  least  among  the  initiated,  tbrnugh 
their  intercourse  with  Young  anil  other  foreign  residents,  who  during 
tho  latter  part  of  Kamehnmeha's  reign  had  flocked  to  the  island*  in 
incroaaed  numbers,  and  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  all  .if  them 
left  their  Bibles  and  their  religious  recollections  and  associations  behind 
thom.  Even  in  the  minds  of  the  many,  or  at  toast  of  such  of  tliemu 
gavi!  the  matter  any  thought  at  alt,  there  was  no  doubt  what  the  reli^iion 
would  bo  that  should  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  their  aliattetcd  idok 
It  was  the  religion  of  England,  to  be  brought  from  England  by  tlie 
long-promised  tcocheis,  that  all  along  fed  the  national  oxpectatbn..  All 
that  was  required  was  to  me  tluso  teachers  appear,  to  whom  all  wen 
prepared  to  listen.  The  Hawoiiaiu  wen  looking  with  an  eager  eye 
for  "the  Church  of  the  rntnw^"  to  he  sent  to  tltem,  according  to 

The  lu ng-e xpeotej^MM^^^Hnftt  ^<1  ^'^^  makc^  their  appeaniwa. 
Another  of  Vancouver's  promisea  to  Kann^meha  L  was  fulfilled  to  fan 
successor  by  the  arrival,  in  1822.  of  the  Prince  Rtgrnt,  an  En^iih- 
buUc  schoonei^  carrying  eix  guns,  as  a  present  from  the  King  of 
England.  Kaifs^^UuA^mu^WaBMtUl  due  from  acroi*  tbl 
watera;  aiHlfltiM|^^^^^^|^^^^^BMlOn!mind  George  IV. 
i_.j_.  ^j  ^  ^\jn  on  tht 

Mirge  IV.  of  tha 
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lolatrouB  system  ha 
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boi«;  your  M^JBI^ 
anil  your  il^ertj's 
jrrecoived."     We  need  no* 
bXV,  was  preoccupied  by  fit 
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to  the  request,  the  very  simplicity  of  which  was  more  likely  to  excite 
the  merriment  of  His  Majesty's  hoon  companions  than  to  gain  for  it 
any  serious  notice.  No  answer  having  come  to  hand,  Kamehameha  II. 
determined  to  proceed  himself  to  England  with  his  Queen.  From 
prudential  reasons,  easy  to  he  conjectured,  the  motives  of  that  journey 
were  not  officially  proclaimed ;  hut  it  is  known  that  the  ardent  wish  of 
Liholiho  was  to  do  something  which  should  prove  him  not  unworthy 
of  his  father's  name,  which  he  had  assumed.  **  His  father,"  he  oh- 
served,  "had  left  him  no  islands  to  conquer,  hut  so  distant  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  civilized  world  would,**  he  hoped,  "procure  for  him  a 
reputation  heyond  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.*'  And  if  his  ohject 
was,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  to  bring  hack  with  him  an 
English  Church  Establishment,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  expectation  would  have  met  with 
the  most  glorious  accomplishment  But  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  The 
Boyal  pair  arrived  in  England  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  1824,  in  time 
for  the  London  season ;  and  before  George  IV.  could  make  it  con- 
Tenient  to  receive  them,  after  having  been,  more  Londinemi,  f^ted  half 
to  death  by  "  the  fashion,**  they  were  carried  off,  the  Queen  first,  and 
in  a  few  days  after  her  the  King  also,  by  an  attack  of  measles,  before 
the  middle  of  July.  In  obedience  to  the  directions  given  by  the 
dying  King,  their  remains  were  conveyed  back  to  their  own  island 
home.  They  had  been  accompanied  by  Poki  (for  thus,  not  "  Boki," 
ought  the  name  to  be  spelt),  who,  with  the  rest  of  their  retinue,  was 
honoured  with  an  interview  by  George  IV.  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  which 
the  King  assured  them  of  his  friendly  feelings  towards  their  nation. 
The  subject  that  was  nearest  to  their  hearts  was  cautiously  introduced 
by  Poki  asking  the  King's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  the 
teachers  that  had  recently  arrived  in  their  islands  (from  America), 
which  the  King  advised  them  to  do  by  all  means,  adding  that  he 
himself  always  kept  some  of  them  near  hun.  As  the  teachers  in  ques- 
tion were  Congregational  Calvinists,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  state- 
ment of  King  George  must  have  been  founded  on  some  misappre- 
hension. The  mistake  certainly  saved  "  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  *' 
from  the  ridicule  of  having  discussed  with  a  Sandwich  islander  what 
must  have  appeared  to  him  the  supremely  absurd  notion  of  sending 
out  one  of  his  wig-bedizened  Bishops  to  a  nation  of  demi-savages.  At 
the  same  time,  the  longing  hopes  of  an  eagerly-expectant  people  for 
God's  truth  and  ordinances  was  once  more  blasted ;  and  history,  which 
is  no  courtier,  will  set  down  the  lofty  indiflference  of  George  IV.  to 
their  pious  aspirations,  as  another  of  those  wrongs  done  to  the  Hawaiian 
people  for  which  England  and  its  Church  are  at  this  moment  called 
upon  to  make  reparation. 

The  teachers  to  which  Poki  alluded,  and  for  whose  orthodoxy  the 
polite  English  Monarch  so  glibly  vouched,  had  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Hawaii  early  in  the  year  1 820.  Through  the  increased  inter- 
course between  the  islands  and  the  United  States,  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  population  of  the  former  had  become  known  in  that 
country,  and  much  interest  had  been  awakened  on  the  subject  among 
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the  American  religious  public.     The  result  was  the  despatch  of  a  band 
of  missionaries  by  the  **  American  Board  of  CommissioneiB  for  Foreign 
Missions."     On  the  first  news  of  their  arrival,  the  propriety  of  admits 
ting  them  to  the  islands  underwent  considerable   discussion  in  tin 
King's  council ;  it  being  objected  that  "  they  were  nut  the  rehgioos 
instructors  whom  the  King  and  chiefs  expected  from  England."    Thw 
objection,  however,  was  overruled  on  the  council   being  assured  bj 
Young,  whose  qualifications  to  judge  of  a  point  of  theology  migbt 
easily  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  George  IV.,  that  "  they  were  preach- 
ing the  same  GospeL     Having  regard  to  the  grievous  shortcomings  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  matter,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  criddse 
them  for  doing  ill  that  which  we  neglected  to  do  at  all.     But,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  the  result  of  their  proceedings  was  so  subversive  of 
the  very  object  they  professed  to  have  in  view,  that,  as  a  matter  d 
history,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  sUence  the  fact  that  incolcatiiig 
their  own  narrow  notions  on  the  deterrent  principle  as  a  law  of  cod- 
mandments,  and  endeavouring,  by  coercive  and  punitive,  measures,  to 
establish  a  system  of  discipline,  both  extravagant  and  impossible  to 
enforce,  they  made  hypocrites  as  fast  as  they  made  proselytes.     Thejr, 
moreover,  made  the  grave  mistake  of  introducing  themselves  into  the 
secular  offices  of  the  kingdom,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the 
leading  men  among  them  who  had  originally  come  there  in  a  m^ 
sionary  character,  afterwards  dropped  that  character,  merged  into  poli- 
tical intriguers,   and  took   purely  secular  callings,   promoting  theii 
aggrandizement  instead  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  promising  a  field  of  Missionaiy 
labour  as  that  presented  by  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  escape  the 
attention  of  that  indefatigable  body,  the  Eomish  Propaganda.  Ai 
early  as  the  year  1819,  at  the  time  when  the  destruction  of  the  idoli 
took  place,  it  appears  that,  under  circiunstances  of  which  no  sufficient 
explanation  is  given,  Kakaimonon,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his  brother 
Poki — the  former  of  whom  was  left  with  Kaahumano,  the  guardiaiii 
queen,  in  charge  of  the  kingdom  during  the  visit  of  Kademamaha  E 
and  his  Queen  to  England,  while  the  latter  accompanied  the  JRoyil 
pair, — received  baptism  from  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest>  who  acted  ai 
chaplain  on  board  the  French  corvette  Z'  Uranie,  Whether  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing  at  the  time,  or  submitted  to  the  ceremony  under 
a  misapprehension  and  discovered  their  mistake  afterwards,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  What  is  certain  is,  that  nothing  more  came  of  ii  and 
that  there  is  no  further  trace  of  Eoman  propagandism  in  the  isliuidi^ 
until  the  year  1827  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  French  priest,  named 
Bachelot,  sent  forth  by  Pope  Leo  XIL  with  the  high-sounding  title  d 
"  Apostolic  Prefect  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  was  put  on  shore  with  i 
small  missionary  staff,  composed  of  an  Irish  priest  and  a  few  aiiisass. 
Their  landing  was  effected,  contrary  to  law,  without  the  necessiiy 
permit  from  the  Government,  and  when  the  fact  of  their  presence 
became  known,  they  were  pressed  to  withdraw,  which  Uiey  affected  a 
willingness  to  do  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  That  oppo^ 
tonity,  howevQr^  mever  came.  They  evened  a  small  cliapel  at  Heiiohili 
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for  the  performance  of  divine  service,  but,  although  attended  by  a  few 
foreign  residents  of  that  persuasion,  the  chapel  had  little  or  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  natives,  who  shrewdly  remarked  that  having  just  discarded 
one  system  of  idolatry  they  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  another  in  its 
placa  After  remaining  for  nearly  four  years  under  pretence  that  they 
could  not  obtain  a  passage,  the  patience  of  the  Government  being 
exhausted,  they  were  shipped  in  a  Hawaiian  vessel  for  California.  In 
1837  they  returned,  when  the  king  issued  an  edict  ordering  them 
to  withdraw,  which  contained,  among  others,  the  declaration — "  I 
have  no  desire  that  the  service  of  the  Missionaries  who  follow  the 
Pope  should  be  performed  in  my  kingdom,  not  at  alL''  A  French 
frigate  shortly  after  came  to  their  support,  and  although  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  revoke  the  edict,  they  were  a  second  time  permitted 
to  remain,  on  an  understanding  being  given  by  the  French  officer  for 
their  removal  at  "  the  first  opportunity.  In  lieu  of  that  opportunity, 
in  1839,  Captain  La  Plan,  in  command  of  the  Arihnisey  presented 
himself,  celebrated  a  military  mass  on  shore  under  the  protection  of 
200  bayonets,  and  extorted,  under  a  threat  of  instant  hostilities,  the 
formal  recognition  and  toleration  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Faith  in  the 
Islands.  Other  visits  of  a  similar  character  followed ;  and  although 
the  designs  of  the  French  upon  the  island,  of  which  the  Mission  formed 
at  once  the  pretext  and  the  tool,  and  which  at  one  time  proceeded  the 
length  of  attempting  to  force  the  use  of  the  French  language  upon  the 
Hawaiians,  were  subsequently  checked  by  the  intervention  of  England 
and  America,  the  Jesuit  Mission,  have  gained  too  firm  a  footing  to 
admit  of  their  exclusion  being  again  attempted. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ROYAL  SUPREMACY,  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE, 
AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHURCH. 

[by  "  oatholicus."] 
thb  imperial  or  royal  supremacy. 

The  present  inquiry  has  reached  a  point  at  which  a  new  element 
appears  in  the  constitution  of  that  spiritual  body,  the  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  the  God-man,  the  Incarnate  Deity,  esta- 
blished on  foundations  purely  spiritual,  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
men  bearing  His  commission  and  endowed  with  supernatural  powers 
of  a  purely  spiritual  character — His  instruments  for  the  exercise  of  His 
own  supremacy  over  it.  Hitherto  no  other  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged in  that  body  but  the  authority  of  Christ  Himself,  outwardly 
represented  by  the  Episcopate,  on  whom  it  was  conferred  through  the 
Apostles  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christp     Henceforth  an 
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authority  which,  though  not  destitute  of  divine  sanction,  is  yet  in  its 
origin  and  nature  of  this  world,  of  the  earth  earthy,  appears  on  the 
stage,  and  puts  forth  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  that  spi- 
ritual hody  the  Church,  founded  on  the  fact  that,  although  not  of  the 
world,  the  Church  is  in  the  world  ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  some 
kind  of  allegiance  must  he  due  from  the  Church  to  the  powers  thai 
are  set  to  rule  over  the  world. 

So  long  as  those  powers  maintained  towards  the  Chorch  tiiat  atti- 
tude of  hostility,  or,  at  hest,  indifference,  which  they  had  originally 
assumed  towardis  her  as  an  alien  hody,  at  war  with  the  world's  belief, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  its  spirit  and  its  institutions,  the 
position  was  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  The  obedience  dae  from  the 
Church  and  her  members  to  the  temporal  power,  by  virtue  of  its  cha- 
racter as  the  ordinance  of  God,  was  limited  to  a  submissive  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  control  which  de  facto  it  possessed,  and  which  it 
exercised  at  its  own  discretion,  justly  or  unjustly,  righteously  or  un- 
righteously, over  persons  and  property.  That  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  Church — her  spiritual  life,  and  its  outward  manifestatioo 
in  worship,  in  Church  government,  and  doctrine — lay  in  another  sphere 
altogether,  being  in  no  sense  subject  to  the  rule  and  cognizance  of  the 
civil  or  temporal  power.  As  a  matter  of  equity  the  Church  and  her 
members  had,  in  common  with  all  other  citizens,  a  claim  to  protection 
for  both  persons  and  property ;  and  whenever  that  claim  was  recog- 
nised, the  Church  was  ready  to  accept  and  glad  to  eigoy  that  protec- 
tion. K  at  any  time  unfaithfulness  to  the  spiritual  power,  to  Christy 
the  fountain  of  that  power,  was  made  the  condition  of  such  protec- 
tion, the  Church  was  ready  to  forego  it^  and  to  suffer  persecution  in- 
stead. When  faithfulness  to  Christ  was  treated  as  an  offence  against 
the  temporal  power,  the  Church  and  her  members  meekly  submitted  to 
whatever  penalty,  however  unjust,  the  latter  might  see  fit  to  inflict 
They  took  joyfully  the  seizing  of  their  goods,  and  cheerfully  yielded  up 
their  lives,  glorying  in  the  death  of  martyrdom. 

Very  different  was,  necessarily,  the  aspect  which  the  relation  be- 
tween the  temporal  power  and  the  Church  assumed  when  the  former 
became  friendly  to  the  Church,  took  an  interest  in  her,  sought  to  pro- 
mote her  welfare.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  aims  and  interests,  and  the  consequent  action,  of  the  temporal 
power  should  always  be  accordant  with  those  of  the  spiritual  power: 
On  the  contrary,  it  could  not  fail  but  that  many  circumstances  must 
arise  under  which  their  respective  aims  and  interests  would  clash,  and 
harmonious  action  between  them  be  disturbed.  Mutual  encroach- 
ments upon  their  respective  spheres  would  beget  estrangement  and 
distioist,  and,  under  the  influence  of  human  passions,  lead  to  violent 
conflicts.  And  amidst  the  complications  which  thence  arose,  the  path 
of  duty  was  both  less  easy  to  discern  and  more  difficult  to  follow. 

Even  retrospectively,  from  the  standpoint  of  history,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  correctly  to  appreciate  the  events  and  circumstances  which 
emerged  from  the  action,  concurrent  at  one  time,  antagonistic  at  an- 
other, of  the  two  powers,  or  to  form  a  iair  judgment  of  the  motives 
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and  conduct  of  the  chief  actors  in  them.  The  difficulty  of  doing  so  is 
not  unfrequently  aggravated  by  the  fact,  inseparable  from  the  employ- 
ment of  human  instrumentality,  that  the  representatives  of  the  spi- 
ritual power,  being  men  of  like  passions  with  those  against  whom 
they  were  sometimes  called  on  to  maintain  and  to  defend  Christ's 
truth  and  ordinance,  were  not  free  from  the  taint  of  a  worldly  bias,  or 
proof  against  the  temptation  of  using  carnal  weapons  placed  within 
their  reach ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  to  whose  hands  the  tem- 
poral power  was  committ<ed,  were  not  only  liable  to  the  error  of 
underrating,  through  ignorance  and  want  of  spiritual  discernment,  the 
importance  of  the  questions  at  issue,  but  were  often  provoked  to  an 
excessive  exercise  of  their  authority  by  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which 
the  advocacy  of  the  truth,  the  assertion  of  the  power  inherent  in  the 
ordinance  of  Christ,  was  conducted  To  uphold  order  and  peace  in 
the  social  body,  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed  by  collisions  between 
antagonistic  interests,  principles,  and  tendencies,  was  the  highest  aim 
which  the  temporal  power  proposed  to  itself ;  and  exasperation  against 
the  spiritual  power  was  not  unnatural,  when  the  former  found  itself  ob- 
structed in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim — not  only  legitimate  but  commend- 
able in  itself — by  contentions  which,  while  involving,  perhaps,  the  most 
-vital  principles  of  the  Faith,  were  apt  to  assume,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
uninitiated,  the  superficial  outside  observer,  the  appearance  of  mere 
''  questions  and  strifes  of  words."  On  both  sides  it  was  too  commonly 
forgotten  that  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  is  an  inward,  not  an 
outward  peace  ;  that  the  only  foundation  of  real  peace  is  agreement  in 
the  Faith,  to  be  attained,  not  by  coercion  but  by  persuasion ;  that 
peace  on  any  other  foundation  is  fallacious,  a  semblance  of  peace  where 
there  is  no  peace ;  and  that,  to  guard  against  this  very  mistake,  He 
who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace  warned  His  followers  that  He  was  come, 
"  not  to  give  peace  on  earth,  but  rather  division."^ 

A  cursory  glance  over  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  time  when 
the  temporal  power  became  friendly  to  her,  and  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  Church  and  State,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. The  first  step  towards  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Christ  by  the  mighty  power  which,  at  that  period,  held  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  subjection,  was  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of 
Milan,  which  proclaimed  the  principle  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  freedom  of  belief  and 
worship.  With  two  emperors  sharers  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
State,  one  an  adherent  of  Christianity,  the  other  a  partisan  of 
paganism,  no  other  course  was  possible.  But  this  state  of  neutrality 
was  a  mere  transition  state.  The  death  of  the  protector  of  paganism 
left  the  supreme  power  in  exclusively  Christian  hands.  Being  no 
longer  persecuted,  but  enjoying,  on  the  contrary,  the  countenance  of 
those  in  power,  the  new  faith,  which  had  already,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  its  enemies  to  crush  it,  succeeded  in  making  its  way 
among  all  classes  of  society,  spread  with  increased  rapidity,  and  soon 

^  Lake  xii.  51, 
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:becaiiie*  thd  religion  of  the  majority,  the  dominant  belie!  To  take  ac- 
count of  the  Church,  to  exercise  an  oversight  over  her,  to  legolate  her 
affairs  and  settle  her  disputes,  became  henceforth  a  not  unimportant 

.part  of  Imperial  solicitude  and  State  policy. 

To  a  great  extent  this  change,  auguring  so  favourably  for  the  fatoie 

-of  the  Church,  was  due  to  the  personal  feelings  of  Constantine,^  who 
had  adopted  the  Cross  as  the  symbol  of  Imperial  power,  and  identified 
-with  its  adoption  the  military  successes  which  placed  him  in  the  proud 
position  of  sole  ruler  of  the  world.  !3ut  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  political  considerations  had  a  share  in  the  reversal  of  the  Imperial 
poli^^y  towards  the  Church.  The  progress  made  by  the  Christian  £uth 
in  the  very  teeth  of  persecution,  the  contempt  and  neglect  into  which 
the  heathen  worship  had  fallen,  especially  among  the  intelligent  and 
educated  classes,  must,  even  to  a  monarch  less  prepossessed  in  iti 
fjEiYour,  have  suggested  the  expediency  of  coming  to  terms  with  that 
unseen  spiritual  power  whose  conquests  were  as  mysterious  as  they 
were  undeniable.  To  leave  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  nomhtf 
of  his  subjects  destitute  of  the  security  to  life  and  property  guaranteed 
by  the  civil  government — to  debar  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  tiieir 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
services  of  the  best  informed  and  most  capable  among  them — was  a 
policy  which,  irrespectively  of  all  personal  convictions,  no  ruler  pos- 
sessing, as  Constantiue  did,  the  mind  of  a  statesman,  could  posdblj 
.think  of  pursuing. 

To  go  beyond  this,  to  enact  the  part  of  ruler  in  the  Church,  as  well 
as  in  the  State,  to  make  use  of  the  Church  and  her  officers  as  instin- 
ments  of  government,  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  part  of 
Constantine's  original  design.  Into  all  this  he  was  drawn  by  the  farce 
of  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  Church  herself 
had  fully  as  large  a  share  as  the  Emperor  in  the  responsibilify  of 
biinging  about  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  -with  her  internal 
affairsi  That  interference,  though  often  arbitrarily  exercised  after 
wards,  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  obtruded  upon  the  Church ;  it 
was  invited  by  her.  The  occasion  of  this  step  being  taken  was  the 
•Donatist  schism  in  the  African  Church.  The  schismatical  portion  of 
'that  Church  appealed  to  the  Emperor  in  its  quarrel  against  Csocilian  of 
Carthage,  a  proceeding  for  whicJi  those  sectarians  were  severely  con- 
demned by  the  orthodox  party.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  orthodox  themselves  had  set  the  example  of  invoking  the 
Imperial  authority  at  a  time  when  it  was  pagan,  in  the  case  of  Pul 
of  Samosata,  and  that  an  appeal  to  Caesar  was  not  without  Apostolic 
precedent. 

Following  the  example  of  his  pagan  predecessors,  C(mstantine 
referred  the  Donatist  quarrel  to  an  assembly  of  Bishops  of  his  own 

Wt  ifl  a  singular  fact,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  much  of  the  inconaiileDcy  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  Church,  that  whilst  giving  to  his  State  policy  a  decidedly 
Christian  character,  Constantioe  held  himself  aloof  from  the  commonkm  of  the 
Church.  Officially,  as  emperor,  he  was  a  Christian ;  personally,  as  a  man,  be 
continued  an  unbaptized  catechumen  imtil  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him. 
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selection  convened  at  Rome ;  and  when  the  Donatists  refused  to  abide 
by  their  decision,  on  the  plea  of  the  smallness  of  their  number,  he 
summoned  a  Council  from  all  parte  of  the  Western  Empire,  to  meet  at 
Aries.  This  Council  was  both  the  most  numerons  that  had  yet 
assembled  and  the  first  Council  convened  by  Imperial  authority;  with 
its  deliberations,  however,  the  Emperor  did  not  interfere  ;  it  was  pre- 
sided over,  after  the  example  of  the  first  Apostolic  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
by  the  Bishop  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  was  assembled.  The 
sentence  of  the  Council  being  again  adverse  to  the  Donatists,  they 
appealed  from  the  Council  to  the  Emperor's  personal  decision  after 
a  fresh  hearing  of  the  cause,  which,  on  their  entreaty,  he  accorded  to 
them.  The  appellants  gained  notliing  by  this  step,  as  the  Emperor 
not  only  decided  in  conformity  with  the  finding  of  the  Synods  of  Home 
and  Aries,  but  followed  up  his  judgment  by  penal  measures,  the 
seizure  of  their  churches,  banishment,  and  confiscation ;  but,  to  the 
lasting  injury  of  the  Church,  it  involved  the  establishment  of  two  evil 
precedents — that  of  taking  an  ecclesiastical  cause  out  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judge  to  whom,  by  the  ancient  Canons,  the  trial  of  it  be- 
longed, and  referring  it  to  a  lay  tribunal  exercising  a  supreme  appellate 
jurisdiction  ;  and  that  of  enacting  civil  penalties  by  way  of  punishment 
for  spiritual  offences. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Imperial  authority  was  brought 
into  play  arose  out  of  a  controversy  far  more  important  than  the  purely 
local  schism  of  the  Donatists — a  controversy  which  touched  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  affected  all  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  in  common.  This  time  it  would  appear  that  the  initia- 
tive of  Imperial  interference  was — not  improbably  under  the  influence 
of  a  Bishop  who  favoui-ed  the  heretical  party — taken  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the  disturbance  which 
the  controversy  had  caused  throughout  the  Church.  The  form  which 
the  Imperial  interference  assumed  in  the  first  instance  was  that  of 
mediation.  With  this  view,  the  Emperor  addressed  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  and  his  excommunicated  presbyter,  Arius,  a  joint  letter,  ex- 
horting them  to  peace  and  unity.  The  missive  was  entrusted  to  Hosius, 
Bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  charged  to  compose  the  diflerences  which 
had  arisen.  He  not  only  failed  in  effecting  a  reconciliation,  but  his 
report  of  the  result  of  his  mission  produced  in  the  mind  of  Constantino' 
a  conviction  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  question  raised  by  the 
heretical  Alexandrian  presbyter.  So  strong  was  this  conviction,  that 
he  proceeded  to  convene  a  Council  of  Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire — the  first  great  Q^umenical  Council — at  Nicrea,  in  Bithynia, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  the  decision  of  the  Church  on 
the  point  in  dispute,  through  the  voice  of  her  Bishops ;  which,  after 
the  decision  of  the  Council,  he  declared  to  be  "the  mind  of  God, 
manifested  through  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  minds." 

From  this  assembly,  besides  the  vindication  of  the  truth  on  a 
f\indamental  point  of  doctrine,  in  the  form  of  a  definite  creed,  and  the 
regulation  of  divers  matters  of  Church  government  and  discipline 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  two  important  results 
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followed ;  on  the  one  liand,  the  most  explicit  recognition  of  the  antho- 
rity  of  the  universal  Episcopate  to  decide  controversies  of  faith ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  recognition  of  an  Imperial  authority  not  only  to  convene 
Synods,  but  to  regulate  their  proceedings,  to  promulgate  their  decrees, 
and  to  enforce  them  by  civil  penalties. 

It  was  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  Church  in 
these  assumptions  of  an  Imperial  supremacy  over  her,  that  the  exerdse 
of  that  power  which  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  used  in  support  of 
the  truth  and  of  legitimate  Church  order,  was  liable  to  be  abused  in 
opposition  to  the  truth,  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  spiritual  auUioritj 
set  to  rule  over  the  Church.  The  power  of  decreeing  deposition  ind 
banishment  against  the  fautors  of  heresy  might  be  turned,  and  as  t 
matter  of  fact  was  turned,  against  the  maintainers  of  orthodoxy.  The 
successor  of  the  Bishop  whose  excommunication  of  Arius  had  brought 
the  controversy  to  an  issue,  in  the  Patriarchal  See  of  Alexandria,  was 
called  upon,  under  threats  of  deposition  and  banishment^  to  restore 
Arius  to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  thereby  virtually  to  annul 
the  decree  of  the  Nicene  Council  His  refusal  to  do  so  stamped  him 
in  the  Emperor's  mind  as  a  troubler  of  the  Churches  peace.  A  Synod 
convened  by  Imperial  authority  pronounced  his  condemnation,  and  its 
sentence  was  enforced  by  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  the 
obnoxious  Patriarch.  Within  ten  years  after  the  Kicene  Council,  the 
heresy  condemned  by  the  ail-but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Bishops 
and  Churches  of  Christendom  was  triumphant :  another  period  of  ten 
years  witnessed  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,  his  second  deposition 
and  second  restoration ;  and  this  was  followed,  within  the  next  ten 
years,  by  his  third  deposition  and  forcible  expulsion  &om  his  see. 
Such  were,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor, 
and  of  his  three  sons  and  joint  successors,  the  immediate  fruits  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Impenal  supremacy  over  the  Church.  Suocessire 
Synods,  convened  in  the  interest  and  at  the  instigation  of  whichever 
side  happened  to  gain  the  Imperial  ear,  or  to  eigoy  the  favour  of  the 
Court,  reversed  each  other's  decrees,  and  presented  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  painful  aspect  of  a  house  divided  against  itself  The 
accession  of  Julian,  whose  repudiation  of  Christianity  may  be  accounted 
for  by  this  state  of  the  Christian  Church  no  less  than  by  the  injudicious 
character  of  his  education,  put  an  end,  for  a  time,  to  the  Imperial 
supremacy ;  i|nd  Christianity,  discountenanced  and  barely  tolerated  by 
the  once  more  pagaiji  ruler,  reverted  to  its  original  position.  A  sense 
of  common  danger  modsrated  the  heat  of  party  strife,  and  the  con- 
ciliatory  conduct  of  Athanasius — ^who  returned  to  his  post  at  Alexandria, 
in  the  occupation  of  which  he  continued,  with  one  brief  interrup^un, 
to  the  day  of  his  death — paved  the  way  for  the  gradual  restoration  d 
unity  of  faith,  and  the  general  reception  of  the  definitions  of  the  Kicene 
Council.  The  reign  of  the  pagan  Julian  was  of  brief  duration ;  and 
the  division  of  the  empire  into  East  and  West,  which  took  plaee  after 
the  death  of  Jovian,  his  short-lived  successor,  diminished  the  weight  of 
the  Imperial  supremacy.  For  a  time,  through  the  favour  of  Yalena; 
lbs  Emperor  of  the  East,  Arianism  still  held  its  ground,  not  without 
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difficulty,  against  the  victorious  power  of  truth.  But  when  Theodosios 
the  Great  convened  the  Bishops  of  the  East  in  the  Second  Great 
Council  at  Constantinople,  its  decision,  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Churches  of  the  West,  and  thereby  stamped  with  (Ecumenical  autho- 
rity,  was  in  favour  of  the  determinations  of  the  Nicene  Council,  whose 
creed  the  assembled  Bishops  supplemented  by  additional  definitions,  in 
vindication  of  the  truth  against  heresies  of  later  date. 

Other  stiniggles  were,  and,  we  may  well  believe,  still  are,  in  store  for 
the  Church ;  none,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  that  upon  which 
the  Chui*ch  appears  to  be  entering  at  this  time  against  rationalistic  un- 
belief^ equally  important,  as  regards  the  groundwork  of  the  Christian 
Paith.  That  having  been,  once  for  all,  secured  by  the  establishment 
of  the  definitions  of  the  two  Councils  of  Niceea  and  Constantinople,  as 
the  universal  and  unvarying  standard  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  sub- 
sequent attempts  to  revive  the  errors  of  Arianism  met  with  little 
encouragement  or  success.  The  restlessness  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  inherent  recalcitrance  against  authority,  gave  rise  to  fresh  specula- 
tions and  misconceptions  of  the  truth.  Heresies  continued  to  spring 
up  in  successive  ages  of  the  Church,  as  weeds  make  their  appearance 
with  the  regular  crop  from  season  to  season.  To  suppress  their  growth, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  eradicate  them,  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  that  Episcopate  to  whom  the  work  of  the  Church  and 
the  guardianship  of  the  Faith  is  committed. 

Besides  the  conflicts  inevitably  arising  out  of  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  additional  causes  of  discord  were  imported  into  the  Church  by 
her  alliance  with  the  secular  power.  Her  posts  of  authority,  which, 
under  the  sole  supremacy  of  Christ,  had  conferred  none  but  spiritual 
dignity,  and  had  often  proved  posts  of  danger,  were,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Imperial  supremacy,  converted  into  posts  of  worldly 
eminence  and  emolument,  and  became  objects  of  desire  to  men  of 
ambitious  and  covetous  minds.  The  fraternal  character  of  the  Episcopate 
disappeared  more  and  more  under  the  blighting  influence  of  oflicial 
subordination.  Jealousies  and  rivalries  between  the  more  important 
f^ees,  and  especially  between  the  great  Patriarchates,  were,  not  less  fre- 
quently than  errors  of  doctrine  or  breaches  of  discipline,  the  occasions 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church  being  disturbed.  Imputations  of  heterodoxy 
were  often  resorted  to,  as  convenient  weapons  of  ecclesiastical  warfare  ; 
and  contentions,  ostensibly  for  the  Faith,  arose  £rom  far  other  motives, 
and  were  made  to  subserve  fieur  other  purposes,  than  the  love  of  the 
truth  or  its  maintenance. 

Upon  all  these  occasions — whether  the  conflict  turned  upon  questions 
of  doctrine,  upon  points  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  procedure,  or  upon 
matters  of  personal  belief  and  conduct — the  Imperial  supremacy  was 
ever  ready  to  intervene,  and  was  constantly  appealed  to.  Bishops, 
Metropolitans,  Patriarchs,  exercised  their  respective  jurisdictions  in 
and  by  their  Synods,  and  deUnquent  or  obnoxious  Patriarchs  found 
accusers  and  judges  in  their  brother  Patriarchs.  But  their  spiritual 
authority  was  for 'the  most  part  exercised  in  subordination  to  the 
temporal  power,  which  claimed  their  allegiance,  and,  if  necessary. 
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enforced  their  submission.  In  cases  intrinsically  important^  or  ren- 
dered such  by  the  turbulence  or  obstinacy  of  the  contending  partiee, 
the  Imperial  will  had  to  be  consulted.  The  favour  of  the  Court  and 
of  high  officers  of  State  had  to  be  propitiated  in  order  to  give  effect  io 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  rule.  Bribery  and  flattery  were  means  of 
upholding  the  authority  wielded  in  the  name  of  ChriBt,  to  which  the 
rulers  of  His  Church  and  champions  of  His  truth  were  expected,  and 
in  many  instances — among  which  that  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  stands 
conspicuous— disdained  not,  to  have  recourse.  The  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  remained,  certainly,  in  the  hands  of  CouncilB ;  but  it  was  the 
Imperial  edict  embodying  their  decisions  that  gave  them  l^al  force. 
Moreover,  the  initiative  in  convening  Councils,  or  Commissions  of 
Bishops  specially  selected  for  the  trial  of  particular  cases,  was  often 
takan  by  the  civil  power,  and  the  selection  of  the  judges  not  un- 
commonly made  with  a  direct  view  to  the  sentence  required.  Larger 
Councils  called  for  by  the  wide  prevalence  of  disorders  in  the  Church 
were  invariably  convened  by  Imperial  summons,  and  their  proceedings 
regulated  by  Imperial  lay  Commissioners,  while,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
Bishops  occupied  the  presidential  chair.  All  this  was  so  clearly  unde^ 
stood,  and  so  generally  submitted  to—to  protest  against  it  would  haTo 
been  primd  facie  so  perilous  to  the  party  protesting — that  the  orthodox 
and  the  heterodox  alike  acquiesced  in  the  system ;  and  even  direct 
appeals  to  the  Emperor  for  tnal  by  lay  tribunals  against  synodical  deci- 
sions are  not  without  example. 

Nor  was  the  interference  of  the  Imperial  supremacy  confined  to 
questions  of  jurisdiction.  In  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  especially 
to  the  patriarchal  and  other  important  sees,  the  Court  generally  exer- 
cised an  indirect,  and  the  Emperor  sometimes  a  direct  influence.  Not 
unfrequently  the  choice  fell  upon  men  of  unsound  views  ;  this  being  in 
fact,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  scandals  and  disputes  occasioned  by 
heresies  in  which  men  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  were  involved 
Ordinations  and  consecrations  took  place  in  obedience  to  the  dril 
power;  a  notable  instance  of  which  is  the  consecration  of  St 
Ohrysostom  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, under  coercion,  by  menaces,  from  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Persons 
excommunicated  by  formal  decrees  of  the  Councils  were  forced  upon 
the  communion  of  the  Church  and  were  reinstated  in  ecclesiastical 
office  by  Imperial  mandate.  Churches  were  taken  from  the  orthodox 
and  handed  over  to  heretical  Bishops,  and,  vice  versd,  heterodox  Bishops 
were  expelled  from  their  churches  and  appropriated  to  orthodox 
worship.  Deposition,  confiscation,  banishment,  was  the  lot  of  Bishops 
who  refused  compliance.  Whether  these  measures  were  in  favour  of 
the  truth  or  against  it,  depended  entirely  on  the  chance  of  orthodoxy 
or  heterodoxy  being  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Imperial  palace. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  eminent  men  in  high  places  withstood  the 
encroachments  of  the  Imperial  power ;  but  they  were  not  always 
successful  in  their  resistajice.  St.  Ambrose  compelled  the  great 
Theodosius  to  take  his  place  in  the  church  among  the  laity,  and  put 
him  to  open  penance  for  a  public  crime.    But  like  boldness  in  refusing 
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one  of  his  churches  for  Arian  worship,  and  in  rebuking  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  Court,  cost  St.  Chrjsostom  his  see,  and  caused  him  to 
end  lus  days  in  banishment.  Considering  how  rarely  it  happened  that 
the  worthiest  men  were  raised  to  the  episcopate,  and  how  many  reached 
the  most  exalted  ranks  through  the  operation  of  unworthy  motives,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Christian  firmness  and  faithfulness 
should  have  proved  the  exception,  and  servility  the  rule.  So  afflicting, 
BO  sad,  and  so  humiliating  were  the  fruits  of  the  supremacy  of  the  tem* 
poral  power  in  the  Eoman  Empire, — ^in  the  East  lowering  the  episcopate 
until  it  was  ready  at  last  to  bend  its  neck  under  the  yoke  of  a 
Mahometan  master ;  while  in  the  West  the  growing  feebleness  of  Im- 
perial power  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  another  supremacy,  yet 
more  inimical  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ 

Before  bringing  this  part  of  the  present  inquiry  to  a  close,  a  few 
remarks  seem  to  be  called  for  as  to  the  working  of  the  Royal 
supremacy  in  that  branch  of  the  Church,  lying  out  of  reach  of  the  Im- 
perial supremacy,  in  which  the  supremacy  question  is  being  agitated 
anew  under  circumstances  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  As  far  as  obscure  legends,  reaching  up  to  the 
remotest  ages,  furnish  any  ground  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  it  would  appear  that  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  these  islands  the  Church  was  identified  with  the  political  and 
moral  institutions  of  the  people,  that  she  never  existed  otherwise  than 
in  connexion  with  the  Stiite.  How  in  British  times  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  powers  stood  related  to  each  other,  there  are  no  certain 
means  of  knowing.  That  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  a  State  Church 
from  the  date  of  St.  Augustine's  mission  is  certain,  as  her  Synods 
had,  for  the  most  part,  the  character  of  national  assemblies  for  delibera- 
tion and  legislation  in  matters  both  of  Church  and  State.  The  Eoyal 
power  exercised  considerable  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
whose  laws,  though  framed  by  the  advice  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
ecclesiastics,  were  promulgatetl  and  made  binding  by  Royal  authority. 
Making  allowance  for  the  difference  between  the  more  advanced  civi- 
lization of  Rome,  and  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  forces  brought  into 
play  in  an  empire  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the  civilized  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world,  as  compared  with  the  simpler 
state  of  an  insulated  people  gradually  emerging  from  barbarism,  the 
Royal  supremacy  as  exercised  in  England  will  be  found  to  have  stood 
towards  the  Church  in  a  relation  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
Imperial  supremacy  towards  the  Churches  of  the  Eastern  world.  The 
action  was  more  harmonious,  both  the  causes  of  disturbance  and  the 
temptations  to  mutual  encroachment  being  less.  But  the  principle  was 
the  same.  The  temporal  power  took  the  Church  under  its  rule  and 
protection,  and  the  bearers  of  the  spiritual  authority  consented  to  act 
in  submission  to  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

On  reviewing^  the  struggles  which  inaugurated  the  rise  of  the  Im- 

^  The  necessary  limits  of  the  present  inquiry  preclade  a  minute  reference  to 
historical  facts  and  sources.    Those  conversant  with  ecclesiastical  history  will 
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perial  supremacy,  and,  those  which  afterwards  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  both  in 
these  islands  and  on  the  wider  field  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  lesson 
conveyed  by  the  history  of  the  Church  while  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  temporal  power  suggests  that  word  of  holy  prophecy  :  **  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lori"  That  through 
the  mass  of  human  infirmity  and  corruption,  amidst  the  strife  of  con- 
iiicting  errors  and  contending  passions,  the  Truth  and  Ordinance  of 
(Christ  were  preserved  in  their  integrity,  was  assuredly  not  due  to  ^e 
support  given  to  them  by  the  secular  arm.  Its  intervention  habitoailj 
weakened,  and  often  threatened  to  crush,  both  ;  but  against  the  moat 
adverse  influence,  and  the  most  destructive  attempts  they  were  in- 
variably upheld  by  the  invisible  working  of  the  secret  inward  power 
transmitted  to  successive  generations  of  the  Church  by  the  Apostolic 
Episcopate,  representing  and  exercising,  through  the  Holj  Ghost,  as 
His  Vicegerent,  the  Supremacy  of  Christ. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  VACANT  DIOCESE  OF  NATAL. 

Ws  print  in  full  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  clergy  of  Natal  at 
Pinetown,  Durban,  on  May  31.  At  the  proposed  conference  with  the 
laity  on  June  29th,  the  votes  are  to  be  taken  by  orders.  The  Dean'i 
address,  for  which  the  meeting  thanked  him,  is  to  be  printed. 

Eesolved — 1.  *'  That  as  at  a  meeting  in  the  Palace  of  Lambeth,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1853,  of  many  Bishops  of  England  and  of  Her 
Majesty*s  Colonies,  presided  over  by  the  Most  Eev.  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Churches  in  South  Africa  should 
be  governed  by  the  Bishop,  commonly  called  Bishop  of  Capetown,  u 
Metropolitan ;  and,  further,  as  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  moved  by  piou 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  extension  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  did,  ia 
letters  patent  dated  December,  1853,  declare  Her  royal  desire  that  the 
Bishop,  commonly  called  Bishop  of  Capetown,  should  be  Metropolitan 
Bishop  over  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  churches  in  South  Africa; 
and  fuilher,  as  by  the  late  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  the  l^^al 
coercive  powers  supposed  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  said  letters  patent 
are  declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and,  further,  as  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  as  Metropolitan,  is  in  no  ways  affected  by  sach 
judgment : — 

''  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  priests  and  deaconi 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ministering  in  the  colony  of  Natal  (commoolj 
called  priests  and  deacons  of  the  English  Church,  or  of  the  United  Church 

recognise  the  picture  here  drawn  in  general  outline.  Those  who  wish  for  more  de- 
tailed information  will  readily  find  it  in  any  of  the  standard  works  on  Eoclestasticil 
History.  Among  these  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Robertson's  '*  History  of  the  ehristiaa  Ghnreh' 
will  prove  specially  useful  to  English  readers ;  and  a  criti«al  analysia  of  th«  trans- 
actions briefly  epitomised  in  these  pages  will  be  found,  together  with  oopioiii 
references,  in  the  treatise  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biber,  under  the  title,  "  Tbs 
Royal  Supremacy  over  the  Church,  considered  as  to  its  origin  and  its  oooftitational 
limits.'* 
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of  England  and  Ireland),  in  order  to  gire  validity  in  Her  Mnjestj's  Courto 
to  the  pious  intention  of  Her  Most  Gracions  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  testifying  to  the  Kight  Eev.  the  Bishop  our  consent  to  and 
acceptance  of  the  metropolitical  government  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown, 
do,  hy  these  presents,  declare  and  make  known  that  we  have  received  and 
do  receive  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Bobert  Gray,  B.D.  com- 
monly  called  Bishop  of  Capetown,  as  our  Metropolitan,  and  do  and  will 
render  to  him  obedience  in  the  same  degi'ee  and  after  the  same  manner 
as  the  priests  and  deacons  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Province  of  Canterbury,  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  are  bound  to  obey 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  until  such  time  as  in  a  Provincial 
Synod  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa  shall  have  been 
settled,  and  such  organization  be  approved  and  confirmed* by  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     [Signed  by— J 

"  James  Green,  M.A,  Dean ;  Thomas  Gleadow  Feame,  Archdeacon  of 
Durban ;  Henry  Callaway,  M.D.  Canon ;  William  A.  Elder,  Rector,  St. 
Thomas,  Verulam  ;  James  Walton,  Rector,  St.  John's,  Pinetown  ;  W.  O. 
Newnham,  M.A. ;  Jos.  Barker,  Rector,  Umzinto ;  Frederic  Sydney 
Robinson,  M.A.  Priest ;  Walter  Braugh,  Missionary,  Umlazi ;  John 
James  Fawcett  Neville  Rolfe,  Deacon,  Curate  of  Bell  Air." 

2.  ''  That  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  communicate  the  above  resolution 
to  the  Most  Rev.  the  Metropolitan,  and  to  the  Lords  Archbishops  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland." 

3.  *'  That  the  following  declaration  of  the  clergy  and  lay  members  of 
the  Church  in  Natal,  whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  made  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Pieter  Maritzburg,  on  the  19th  May,  1864,  when 
assembled  in  conference  with  the  Most  Rev.  the  Metropolitan,  together 
with  such  other  signatures  as  have  been  this  day  appended,  be  transmitted 
to  the  Lords  Archbishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland: — 

" '  We,  the  undersigned,  clergy  and  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  being  satisfied  that  Dr.  Colenso  has  widely  departed  firom  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  has  been  righteously  deprived  of  his 
office  by  the  Metropolitan,  hereby  declare  our  fixed  resolve  that  we  will  no 
longer  acknowledge  him  as  our  Bishop.' 

'^  [Signed  by  the  same  names  as  Resolution  1,  above,  and  also] 
R,  Robertson,  Priest ;  Alfi-ed  W.  L.  Rivett,  Acting  Colonial  Chaplain, 
and  Incumbent  of  Addington ;  J.  W.  Tumbull,  Samuel  Williams,  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  Church ;  G.  H.  Wathen,  Treasurer  of 
the  Finance  Board  of  the  Diocese ;  G.  M.  M'Leod,  Churchwarden  of 
Byrne ;  Henry  Pinson,  James  Raw,  Churchwardens  of  St.  Andrew's ; 
John  Charles  Earl,  Churchwarden  of  Christ  Church,  Addington,  Pieter 
Maritzburg,  19th  May,  1864." 

4.  <<  That  the  clergy  do  assemble  the  male  communicants  of  their 
several  cures,  and  request  them  to  select  delegates  to  meet  the  clergy  in 
the  cathedral  church,  Pieter  Maritzburg,  on  Thursday,  29th  June,  to 
assist  them  with  their  counsel  and  their  prayers  in  the  present  crisis  of  the 
Church,  and  to  consider  the  following  resolutions : — 

**  a.  '  To  request  the  Metropolitan  to  forward  to  the  Most  Rev.  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  following  petition  to  the  Lords,  Archbishops; 
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and  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  : — ^We,  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  in  Natal,  deeply  feel  the  diffictdties  under 
which  we  labour  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Colenso;  we 
see  no  means  of  their  speedy  removal  except  the  appointment  of  another 
Bishop.  Should  this  course  meet  your  lordships'  full  approval,  «e 
earnestly  beg  that  you  will  signify  the  same  to  us,  and  that  you  will 
mark  it  by  selecting  for  us  a  man  to  be  our  Bishop  whom  the  MetropolitaB 
may  consecrate.  And  to  a  Bishop  so  elected,  and  so  consecrated,  we 
promise  joyfully  to  pay  all  due  obedience.  This  course  not  neoessarilj  to 
be  a  precedent  for  future  elections.' 

<<  6.  *  That  the  Very  Eev.  the  Dean  do  represent  to  the  Most  Ber.  the 
Metropolitan  that  we  do  desire  that  his  Lordship  will,  so  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  call  such  a  meeting  as  may  equitably  be  regarded  as  a  representation 
of  the  Churches  of  South  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  constitutioiu 
and  laws  for  the  government  of  those  Churches*' " 
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A  BEsiES  of  Christian  lectures  to  the  educated  natives  has  been  latdj 
delivered  at  Bombay.  The  Bishop  gave  the  first.  Of  the  second,  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kirk,  •*  On  the  Unity  of  East  and  West,"  we 
transcribe  the  report  given  in  the  Times  of  India  of  March  13th : — 

''  There  was  a  largo  attendance  of  natives  and  a  sprinkling  of  Euro- 
peans, who  listened  attentively.  Mr.  £drk  began  by  expressing  his  plea- 
sure at  seeing  so  large  an  assemblage ;  and,  for  that  both  the  peoples  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  were  sitting  side  by  side,  the  more  dieerfiiDj 
did  he  address  himself  to  his  task,  since  this  was  an  indication  his  andienoe 
sympathised  with  the  argument  he  was  about  to  place  before  them.  The 
Indo-European  telegraph  he  alluded  to  at  some  length,  showing  how  it 
made  us  to  be  neighbours  in  a  way  we  never  were  before.  From  England 
to  India  a  message  could  be  sent  as  quickly  now  as  formerly  it  eould  haie 
been  sent  from  here  to  Poena.  God  doubtless  was  teaching  by  this  (inter 
alia)  that  His  purpose  was  for  both  peoples  to  be  far  more  closely  united. 
And  it  might  be  that  when  preparations  now  going  on  were  completed— 
preparations  in  which  he  himself  was  taking  a  part — Qod  would  vrith  the 
speed  of  the  lightning  flash  bring  about  a  union  of  hearts,  a  knitting 
together  of  souls,  between  the  two  peoples,  of  which  now  ordinary  expe- 
rience gave  no  conception.  In  respect  of  mental  attributes,  that  the  logicil 
faculty,  the  mathematical,  the  philosophical,  and  the  imaginative,  were 
alike  in  the  people  of  the  East  and  the  West,  every  person  in  Bombtj 
would  allow,  who  knew  what  had  been  and  was  beinff  done  in  its  coU^es 
and  schools.  Besides,  his  very  position  before  his  hearers  oorrobortted 
this  statement.  For  was  not  a  Western  mind,  in  a  Western  language, 
setting  forth  ideas  W^estem  (though  not  exclusively  Western)  wIik^ 
Eastern  minds  readily  understood  and  heartily  assented  to?  And  did 
not  every  person  in  the  room  allow  that  all  men  were  descended  finom  one 
fath^  and  mother,  whose  names  were  £uniliar  to  all  ?    Also,  who  did  not 
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know  that,  at  a  later  date,  from  one  family  again  all  our  present  races 
were  descended  ?  And  a»  to  this  family,  men  of  science  and  learning  told 
us  that  we  of  England  and  you  of  India  were  the  descendants  of  the  eldest 
son,  unto  whom  a  double  portion  was  wont  to  be  given  as  an  inheritance. 
Oh  that,  exclaimed  the  lecturer,  a  greater  share  of  that  double  blessing 
would  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  East.  Again,  however  different  the 
languages  of  East  and  West  were  now,  they  nevertheless  sprung  from  a 
common  stock,  the  marvellous  Sanskrit  Two  lessons  might  be  leanit 
from  what  had  already  been  said, — from  the  fact  of  the  unity  as  to  our 
origin,  we  saw  that  oppression  was  shameful ;  that  East  and  West  should 
not  despise  each  other,  still  less  should  the  different  castes  of  the  East. 
Besides,  we  learned  from  all  that  had  been  said,  that  if  a  thing  were  true 
in  the  West,  its  contradictory  could  not  be  true  in  the  East,  as  too  many 
seemed  to  suppose.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  show  that  in  respect  of 
man's  highest  gifts  we  could  trace  oneness  of  nature.  He  instanced  love 
for  parents,  love  for  our  neighbour,  kind  feelings  towards  animals,  a  sense 
of  personal  weakness,  a  regard  for  God  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  a 
belief  in  a  supernatural  revelation  from  Him.  Here  he  combated  the 
opinion  that  the  Eastern  people  made  success  the  measure  or  test  of  right 
and  wrong.  In  respect  of  revelation  he  went  into  several  details,  showing 
where  both  East  and  West  had  at  one  time  a  common  revelation,  however 
much  either  or  both  might  have  subsequently  forgotten  or  distorted  the 
same.  Thus  he  spoke  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  number  three,  the  mention 
of  fire,  of  a  mediator,  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  bearing  of  the  principle 
of  ceremonies  upon  this  teaching,  the  future  judgment,  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents,  the  flood,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  confession  of  sin,  prayer, 
sacrifice,  and  purity  of  heart  and  life,  as  being  both  in  the  shastres  of  the 
Eastern  people  and  the  Western.  He  earnestly  begged  all  who  were 
present  to  revert  to  first  principles,  the  sum  of  which  was  that  we  felt  our 
need  of  deliverance,  that  only  God  our  Creator  could  be  our  Saviour,  but 
that  by  man  He  would  save  man.  Would  only  his  hearers  accept  the  Man 
appointed — of  Whose  life  and  sufferings  a  short  account  was  given — then 
would  we  all  be  more  closely  united  than  ever  with  each  other  and  also 
with  our  Creator.  When  Mr.  Kirk  hod  finished.  Dr.  Hainy  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  clear  and  able  lecture,  summing  up  at  the  same 
time  its  principal  points.  This  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  com- 
pany dispersed." 


ENGLISH  DIOCESAN  REMITTANCES  TO  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  COMPARED. 

[by  k.  t.] 

Thk  following  table,  showing  the  amount  contributed  during  the  year 
1864  to  the  tSociftyfor  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  by  each  diocese  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  some  particulars  respecting  such 
contributions,  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bishops, 
Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England : — 


BngUak  Diocetan  StmiilmceM  to  the 


Oxford 4992 

Wincheswr 4833 

London |446l 

Rochester 

Nonrich ;319i) 

Exeter |3I31 

Lincoln |294G 

Lichfield 3903 


Satisburj  . 

Worcester . 
Chester  .  .  , 


Ely 

Canterburf  .  .  . 
York 

Bath  and  Wells 
PeterhoroU(fh  .  . 
Gloucester  S:  Bristolll9i)2 

Chichester |l7G3 

Manchester 
St.  AMkpb  . 

Durhiuu 11153 

Hereford |I0I8 

Cutiiale 

St.  David's   ,  .  . 

Llundfiff 

Bangor  

Sod  or  and  Man . 


9  18     1 

a  10 

3     ty\ 


4  14 

B  17  10] 

3  13  11 

11  6i 

19  1(>| 


lll 


All  coQtributioDs  are  included,  whether  general,  special,  or  appropruted. 

A  few  rcmarka  on  theabove  table  may  in  Mine  degree  help  ChurcfamCB 
to  realise  the  reklire  and  actual  work  done  for  their  great  and  old  Hit- 
sioiiarjr  Societ; ;  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  is  bdog  done  ma; 
perhaps  stir  up  the  minds  of  some  to  zeal  in  wiping  off  our  present  re- 
proach, so  that  the  archbishops  who  last  jear  addressed  the  Church  in 
words  of  appeal  may  ere  long  exchange  such  words  for  those  of  oongnta- 
lation  and  eulogy.  The  approaching  autumn  missionatj  campaign  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  he  seized  upon  by  many  to  correct  deGciencies  toa 
plainly  manifest. 

The  study  of  the  Table  brings  out  so  much  that  ia  gloomy  that  a  fint 
glance  at  it  is  sufficient  to  make  us  think  that  facts  and  figures  must  be 
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alike  &Uaciou8.  That  there  should  be  sixteen  dioceses  of  the  Church  in 
lEndand  which  send  less  than  one  penny  a  person  to  the  Missionary  Society 
of  that  Church  seems  scarcely  credible.  Yet  not  only  is  it  so,  but  three  of 
them  send  to  this  Society  less  than  one  &rthing  a  person.  To  get  some  idea 
of  what  this  means,  take  the  case  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  opulent  with  its 
*'  golden  "  benefice  and  very  valuable  cathedral  endowment ;  and  far  more 
enriched  by  the  wealth  of  its  ''  Black  Indies ''  and  by  the  busy  hands  and 
inventive  skill  of  its  numerous  populaticm.  The  newspapers  remarked  on 
the  signs  of  great  and  growing  wealth  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  seen 
during  the  recent  progress  through  it  (almost  regal)  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Well!  the  capitation  offering  of  that  diocese  is  one^ 
eighth  of  a  penny y  t.  e,  half  a  farthing.  If  the  half  farthings  coined  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  brought  back  again  from 
Ceylon  (where  they  found  a  home  after  being  rejected  from  the  country  of 
their  manufacture),  and  well  distributed  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and 
after  the  distribution  the  missionary  collector  were  sent  round  and  re- 
ceived from  each  person — from  the  richest  to  the  poorest — one  of  those 
little  coins  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  call,  he  might  have  some  idea  of 
the  little  that  is  done  for  missions  in  this  country.  For  though  few 
dioceses  do  as  little  as  this  yet  some  do  less,  and  there  are  many  which, 
compared  ^th  what  they  might  do,  stand  in  a  position  not  at  all  worthy 
of  being  considered  in  the  least  satisfactory  according  to  the  most 
charitable  judgment. 

For  even  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Bath,  where  religious  influence  appears 
strong  and  religious  activity  considerable,  we  may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
frict  that  a  spirit  of  party  and  a  spirit  of  division  must  have  obtained  a 
strong  hold  over  the  minds  of  our  brethren  there,  or  the  number  of  parishes 
aiding  in  this  work  would  not  be  so  few  *.  only  two  churches  in  that  city, 
which  owes  so  much  of  its  highest  blessings  to  such  men  as  the  late  Mr. 
"Wilberforce,  contributing  to  the  Society  of  which  a  Wilberfore  is  a  most 
distinguished  advocate  And  counsellor,  his  name  and  his  speeches  stamping 
it  with  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
of  the  Gospel's  earliest  triumphs.  The  paucity  of  the  contributions  of  such 
a  place  as  Sheffield  may  perhaps  be  justly  accounted  for  by  the  sad  spirit 
of  violence  and  indulgence  of  lusts  (as  seen  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness) 
which,  notwithstanding  the  names  and  labours  of  such  men  as  Scott,  and 
Knight,  and  Cotterell,  has  obtained  there  such  fearful  and  prevalent 
possession. 

The  second  column  of  the  table  (that  giving  the  diocesan  capitation 
offering)  may  be  made  practically  useful  by  urging  its  truths  upon  the 
consideration  of  friends  of  the  Society  who  give  it  a  steady,  but  not  very 
thoughtfril,  support.  The  writer  has  done  this  with  marked  benefit,  and 
would  humbly  suggest  to  his  brethren  to  try  the  same.  It  may  further  be 
enlisted  as  one  means  of  helping  to  bring  in  fresh  supporters.  For  in 
even  the  most  forward  diocese  a  poor  pauper  giving  a  farthing  a  mouth, 
or  a  halfpenny  every  two  months  (t.  e,  3dL  a  year)  would  advance  the 
average  of  the  whole  diocese.  How  easy  then  to  give  a  lift  upwards  in 
such  dioceses  as  Canterbury,  York,  Chester !  In  the  latter  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  might  suggest  to  his  poorer  parishioners  that  by  collecting 
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one  halfpenny  during  the  year  from  any  person  who  had  not  giTcn  during 
the  previous  year,  and  their  usual  contribution  from  others,  they  would  \ft 
assisting  in  doubling  or  trebling  the  annual  contribution  of  the  diocvM!. 
Many  coins  (some  worth  more  than  a  halfpenny)  might  be  obtained  bv 
masters  and  mistresses  of  households  from  servants  and  tradesmen,  and  noc 
a  few  might  be  intercepted  before  reaching  their  intended  destination  of 
the  ''  goody "  shop,  and  be  transferred  to  the  missionary  box.  Even 
children  can  understand  doing  their  share.  Similarly,  tho  clergyman  in  « 
small  country  parish  may  be  encouraged  to  make  and  to  send  parochial  nr 
congregational  collections — better  be  both — however  small.  Thus  the  utV 
discouraged  vicar  of  Exmundham,  with  his  all  very  poor  population  of 
thirty-five  inhabitants,  in  remitting  three  shillings  as  the  amount  obtaiiio*! 
from  his  parish  during  the  year,  not  only  does  eight  times  as  much  as  the 
average  of  such  a  diocese  as  Durham,  but  excels  also  the  neighbouring 
town  of  High  Market,  sending  its  101,  yearly  with  its  3,000  inhabitants. 

Curiously  enough  the  Principality  of  Wales  supplies  us  with  the  dioce«« 
which  show  the  highest  and  lowest  per  centage  of  remitting  churches — St. 
Asaph  giving  71  per  cent  and  St.  David's  16.  There  are  eight  dioceses 
in  the  island  which  reckon  up  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  remitting 
churches,  most  of  which  are  in  tho  Province  of  York,  which  contains  oiiIt 
one  diocese  reaching  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  such  churches.  Let  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  Province  explain  how  this  fact  is  consistent  with  the  practini 
character  of  the  people  living  thus  far  north.  There  is  but  one  diocese 
reaching  over  70  per  cent.  (St.  Asaph),  and  next  to  it  is  Winchester,  the 
only  diocese  reaching  over  60  per  cent.  An  average  of  75  throughout 
the  country  is  scarcely  too  high  a  one  to  be  hoped  for  and  asked  for.  That 
there  is  some  connexion  between  the  spiritual  life  and  the  mission trj 
effort  of  a  parish  no  one  will  deny  ;  examples  are  not  wanting  of  diatricu 
(oppidan  and  rural  too)  spiritually  destitute  so  as  to  verge  upon  a  state 
little  removed  above  that  of  some  parts  of  heathendom  ;  and  one  U-ll-talc 
mark  of  this  wretched,  sad  backwardness  is  the  lack  of  missionary  feeling 
in  the  district.  And  if  the  same  measure  is  to  be  applied  to  dioceses, 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  tho  cures  of  many  of  our  English  Dishops.  after 
making  allowance  for  circumstances  and  difficulties  over  which  the  chief 
pastor  can  (except  by  continuing  instant  in  prayer)  have  little  or  no 
control  ?  If  a  further  revelation  like  that  to  the  divine  St.  John  werp  to 
be  made  now  to  some  of  the  saints  of  God  quietly  and  thankfully  exiled  in 
a  small  country  cure,  what  would  be  commanded  to  be  written  t<p  the 

Bishop  of  the  Church  of ?    But  we  will  not  particularize  when  mention 

of  one  might  be  unfair  to  others. 

The  parochial  remittances  are  to  be  noted  also.  They  average  (taking 
in  all  the  diooeso)  from  19«.  \0\d,  to  within  2«.  of  10/.,  and  apjioAr 
(omitting  Oxford,  which  is  exceptionally  high)  to  be  in  most  cases  in 
■ome  proportion  to  tho  presumable  wealth  of  the  diocese  (omitting  the 
very  large  towns).  There  does  not  appear  any  noticeable  difference 
between  the  dioceses  with  a  population  occupied  chiefly  in  manufacturing 
and  commercial,  and  those  mainly  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Bat 
in  many  cases  there  is  one  means  of  improvement  obviously  easy  of  attain- 
ment.    The  average  of  the  parochial  remittances  is  kept  low  by  so  manv 
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incumbents  being  content,  if  they  send  their  own  subscription  of  10«.  6(/. 
or  \L  Is,,  or  if  thej  remit  an  annual  collection  after  a  sermon  or  meeting. 
Thus  out  of  seventeen  remitting  parishes  in  an  East  Anglian  deanery 
thirteen  are  of  congregational  collections  only,  whereas  it  would  (in  some 
of  these  parishes)  be  very  easy,  by  means  of  a  missionary  box  or  zealous 
collector,  to  obtain  many  pennies  and  shillings  in  addition :  and  how  easy; 
without  extra  expense  of  even  a  postage  stamp,  to  pay  in  the  additional  sum 
thus  obtained  with  the  annual  collection  or  subscription !  There  is  in  a 
Midland  diocese  an  extensive  parish  of  about  1,000  inhabitants,  the  rector 
of  which  allows  a  sermon  or  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Society  by  which  is 
obtained  from  3/.  to  5/.  including  the  sovereign  he  himself  generally 
gives.  No  further  effort  is  made  during  the  year,  and  yet  there  are  large 
farmers  in  the  parish  whose  families  could  raise  amongst  themselves  over 
1/.  each  family,  and  numerous  Well-to-do  cottagers,  and  small  freeholders, 
and  woodmen  and  keepers  besides,  who  could  altogether  raise  bL  or  lO^^ 
without  feeling  it.  That  parish,  with  its  hamlets,  could  easily  send  up 
201.  a  year.  Last  year  it  sent  up  3/.  6«.  \0d.  The  rector — an  exemplary 
clergyman,  oflen  called  '^  kindness  itself" — is  not  at  all  uninterested  in 
the  society  or  unfriendly  to  it,  but  from  his  wealt^i  and  position  does  not 
like  to  appear  before  his  people  as  a  mendicant.  The  contiguous  parish 
on  the  south  side  of  similar  size,  wholly  agricultural  population,  under  a 
squire  parson  also,  sent  last  year  10^.  17«.  Sd»  and  the  contiguous  parish 
on  the  south  side,  almost  exactly  similar,  but  smaller,  sent  14^.  16«.  but 
the  clergyman's  subscription  was  5Z.  of  this,  whereas  in  the  other  cases  it 
would  be  about  \L  The  difference  may  be  partly  explained  by  three 
parallel  columns  as  follows  : — 


South  Pakish. 

(Vic.  £200  a  year.) 


4  Subs. 
2       „ 
16    „ 
Servants 
2  Boxes 
Under  5«. 


4  4 
1  1 
3  19 
0  16 
0  10 
0     6 


0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
8 


Central  Pabish. 
(Rectover  £1,300 a  year.) 
Serm.    and 

Meeting..     3     6  10 


NoBTH  Parish. 

(Vic.  £400  a  year.) 

1  Sub.     ...     5     0  0 

Sermon   ...5     2  1 

Meeting ..,     2  13  7 

Associat....     2     0  4 


£14  16     0 


£10  17     8 


The  sub.  of  the  re- 
sident squire  does  not 
appear. 

Very  probably  the  central  parish  of  the  above  would  raise  more  money  than 
cither  of  the  others,  if  some  kind-hearted  neighbour  or  organizing  secretary 
would  put  the  clergyman  in  the  way  of  doing  it.^  If  it  be  possible 
organizing  secretaries  should  study  individual  parishes,  and  thus  really 
work  the  whole  of  their  districts,  not  being  content  with  merely  going  to 
them  ;  something  after  the  manner  of  a  good  farmer,''who  stirs  up  the  soil 
of  his  farm  by  deep  ploughings  and  not  by  mere  surface  scratchings. 

But  while  careful  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  country  districts  it  is 

^  If  any  one  suggests  the  writer  might  himself  attempt  this,  he  would  an&wer, 
that  if  he  liyed  a  hundred  miles  nearer  tban  he  does,  and  had  sufficient  tact  and 
address,  he  should  be  thankful  to  try  his  best. 

E  £  2 


„    67     4     8 

„    59     2     8 

„     18  11     7 

„  „  ,,990 

„  „  ,,055 
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in  towna  and  populous  places  where  the  greatest  deficiency  exists.  Here 
the  state  of  things,  excepting  perhaps  some  cathedral  towns,  is  simplj 
appalling.  What  will  he  the  end  thereof?  may  well  be  asked  in  alarm. 
A  hattle  will  have  to  he  fought,,  demanding  aU  the  energies  and  prajen 
and  patience  of  those  who  love  souls.  What  a  suggestive  fact  that  the 
diocese  of  Oxford  with  its  few  people — ^the  staple  of  them  poor  agricultunl 
lahourers — should  outstrip  the  diocese  of  London  with  its  3,015,494  inht- 
bitants,!  and  almost  equal  those  of  Lichfield,  Bipon,  and  Durham  pot 
together,  these  last  possessing  mineral  wealth  in  almost  every  part,  and 
being  the  hives  of  the  industry  of  England  teeming  with  golden  honiej. 
To  give  a  few  examples  of  what  is  done  by  populous  and  favoured  places 
and  districts^  the  deanery  of  Fulham  (in  which  the  Bishop  of  London 
resides)  appears  with  no  contribution  whatever;  that  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  in  Middlesex  remits  112.  3«.  6d, ;  that  of  Chelsea,  with  hi 
twelve  churches,  171,  7». 

Birmingham  contributes  for  the  year  73  15     8 

Sheffield 

Doncaster 

Tynemouth 

Oldham 

Deptford 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  this  year  each  contribute  one  pennj, 
the  result  will  be  1,361/.  Os.  2d,  A  great  improvement  upon  the 
73/.  15«.  8d.  mentioned  above  !  Sad  is  the  contemplation  of  such  a  place  as 
that  of  Sheffield,  where  thousands  of  persons  earn  daily  wages  at  the  rate 
of  from  250/.  to  400/.  a  year,  and  live  in  squalor  and  wretchedness,  never 
giving  Id,  to  holy  purposes.  The  amount  of  money  spent  in  Deptford  in 
a  week  by  workmen  probably  exceeds  that  spent  in  all  the  market  towns 
of  Montgomeryshire  in  a  month  or  year,  and  scarcely  one  of  those  work- 
men give  anything  to  the  cause  of  missions,  or  the  remittance  would  be 
more  than  5«.  5c/.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  house-row  afler  house-row  d 
tidy-looking  houses,  evidently  inhabited  by  a  superior  class  of  workmen 
with  comfortable  incomes,  and  to  fear  that  most  of  that  income  is  spent 
on  selfish  pleasures.  May  we  hope  that  even  yet  the  wealth  which  in  the 
Black  Country,  and  similar  districts,  is  wasted  and  squandered  may  be 
consecrated  to  God  in  making  happy  many  wretched,  untidy  homes,  and 
in  enlightening  and  gladdening  many  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  assisted 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  ample  wages  of  the  generous  heartedness  ofien 
existing  in  the  yet  noble  character  of  the  honest,  sober  English  workman. 
Why  not  suggest  to  the  workmen  of  such  a  district  that  they  migbt 
provide  the  stipend  of  one  minister  to  their  emigrant  feUow-countrymen, 
many  of  whom  may  have  been  comrades.  DeUveranoe  ofttimes  arises 
from  quarters  the  most  unexpected  and  unlikely,  and  it  may  be,  let  as 
hope  it  will  be,  that  the  dark  parts  of  our  land  overshadowed  by  the  densest 
clouds  of  vice,  may  become  the  glory  of  England's  Church  whence  tlie 
light  of  the  Gospel  shall  spread  fiir  and  wide. 

^  Aeoordiiig  to  estimate  of  Registrar-Gkneral  just  published.    ^Aug.  4, 1865.) 
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There  are  particular  contributions  which  prove  a  pleasing  spirit  in  the 
donors,  and  give  us  hope  that  G-od  is  still  mth  us  giving  power  to  the 
words  of  His  servants  uttered  in  His  name.  They  are,  too,  scarcely 
sufficiently  numerous  to  give  us  ground  to  look  upon  them  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  religious  fashion.  Thus  a  remittance  of  2TL  12«.  ^d.  is  sent 
as  ''  an  answer  from  Mixbury  parish  to  the  Archbishops'  pastoral  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford."  One  person,  imder  the  concealment  of  **  Y.  P.,"  gives 
2,11,  \0s.  "  to  the  Cape  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  four  Archbishops."  A 
Good  Friday  offertory  produces  4:1,  2s,  l\d.  Another  on  same  day 
amounted  to  1^.  16«.  A  '^  surcharge  on  a  bill "  stands  for  6«.  3<^.,  with 
consent  (no  doubt)  of  person  overcharged. 

The  praiseworthy  position  of  Oxford  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  short  argumentative  statement  was  made  in  a  public  meeting, 
proving  that  Oxford  was  really  first  though  its  remittance  was  slightly 
exceeded  by  those  of  London  and  Winchester :  no  such  argument  is  needed 
now.  The  study  of  the  Oxford  contribution  list  might  be  found  very 
profitable  to  many  of  the  clergy  and  some  organizing  secretaries,  as  showing 
how  much  may  be  done  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 

The  high  average  of  parochial  remittances  from  the  diocese  of  Chester 
is  greatly  owing  to  the  good  contributions  from  Liverpool 

A  glance  down  the  last  column  of  the  table  will  suggest  that  6,000^.  b 
scarcely  too  high  a  diocesan  average  to  hope  for  from  the  two  English 
provinces.  This  would  give  168,000Z.  to  which  7,000/.  might  be  added 
through  the  <<  office  list,"  making  a  total  of  175,000/.  What  might  this 
do,  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  colonies  and  for  the 
heathen  !  Perhaps  then  a  little  more  money  might  be  found  for  training 
suitable  candidates — especially  those  of  good  birth  and  sincere  piety — who 
appear  to  have  a  vocation  for  missionary  work.  Perhaps  then  a  special 
fund  might  be  obtained  for  the  payment  of  such  as  were  willing  to  offer 
themselves  for  limited  periods  for  work  in  a  colonial  diocese  aa  an 
apprenticeship  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  an  English  parisL  For  an  increase 
of  funds  so  greatly  needed  on  account  of  present  necessity,  and  so  much  to 
be  wished  for  on  account  of  future  extension,  let  all  work  diligently,  de- 
spising all  discouragements,  excepting  to  learn  from  them  how  to  correct 
mistakes,  remembering  the  words, ''  Tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure." 


To  the  Editcr  of  the  Colonial  Chubch  Chbonicls. 

Sib, — As  a  reader  of  many  years'  standing  of  your  valuable  Chroni- 
cle, and  an  admirer  of  its  sober  tone  and  Catholic  spirit,  I  feel  myself  justi- 
fied in  offering  you  a  suggestion  which  has  occurred  to  me  of  late  as  often 
as  its  title  meets  my  eye. 

The  origin  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle  dates,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, from  that  stu'ring  epoch  in  our  Church  when,  through  the  energetic 
action  mainly  of  the  late  Bishop  Blomfield,  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund 
was  set  on  foot,  with  the  design,  marvellously  blessed  in  its  progress,  to 
plant  the  Church  in  her  integrity  throughout  the  widespread..  Colonial 
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possessions  of  tbe  British  Crown.  To  preserve  a  running  record  of  this 
good  work  as  it  proceeded,  and  to  afford  opportunities  for  communicatioD 
and  discussion  between  those  who  took  an  interest  in  it,  was  tbe  laudable 
object  for  which  jour  Church  Chronicle,  then  most  appropriately  called 
the  Colonial  Church  Chronicle ,  was  established. 

Our  Church  has  outlived  that  stage  of  her  existence.  Not  that  she 
has  grown  indifferent  to  the  work  she  then  took  in  hand.  Far  from  it 
But  in  the  process  of  performing  her  duty  as  a  mother-Church,  giving 
birth  to,  and  rearing  up,  many  daughters,  she  has  become  alive  to  the 
existence  of  other  family  ties,  of  which  till  then  she  had  likewise  been 
almost  unconscious.  She  has  discovered  that  she  herself  belongs  to  a 
great  family  of  Churches,  and  has  many  sisters  with  whom  it  behove  her 
to  be  on  terms  of  hearty  goodwill  and  mutual  sympathy.  With  some  of 
these  she  has  become  very  intimate,  while  towards  others,  whose  ways 
differ  somewhat  from  her  own,  she  is  only  now  getting  over  the  shyness 
of  a  first  acquaintance.  Towards  this  new  unfolding  of  our  Church's  life 
you  have,  as  your  columns  bear  witness,  largely  contributed. 

Catholic  Intercommunion  has  supervened,  as  the  great  object  to  be 
aimed  at  by  our  Church,  to  Colonial  Church  Extension.  You  ha?e 
thrown  yourself  heart  and  soul  into  this  movement;  and  every  sound 
Churchman  among  your  readers  must  rejoice  at  it.  If  it  were  possible 
to  forget  it,  events  which  are  daily  taking  place  would  remind  us  that  the 
planting  of  daughter  Churches  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Christendom 
would  be  a  sad  mistake ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  introduce  them,  as  we 
plant  them,  into  the  great  family  of  Churches,  with  a  view  to  their  taking 
their  places,  with  their  lamps  trimmed,  among  the  virgins  that  are  to 
meet  the  Bridegroom  at  His  coming. 

You  will  easily  divine  the  purport  of  my  suggestion.  It  is  that  tbe 
Colonial  Church  Chronicle  should  develop  itself  into  the  Catholic  Churtk 
Chronicle,  which  in  fact  it  is  already,  in  everything  but  the  name. 

A  moderate  addition  to  your  space,  to  be  compensated,  I  feel  assured,  bja 
large  addition  of  subscribers  fr'om  Churchmen  who,  misled  by  the  narrofFcr 
title,  scarcely  know  your  Chronicle,  and  little  suspect  the  intrinsic  value 
of  its  contents,  would  afford  you  scope  for  the  proposed  enlargement 
without  detriment  to  the  cause  by  the  advocacy  of  which  jou  have  done 
such  excellent  service. 

If  you  think  this  suggestion  worth  considering,  pray  give  it  a  place  in 
your  next  issue,  and  specify  the  number  of  additional  subscribers  Uiat  will 
enable  you  to  accomplish  die  object  proposed.  So  may  jou,  I  eamesdj 
wish  and  hope,  enter  upon  the  year  of  grace  1866,  as  the  CcUholie  Churd 
Chronicle,  Your  sincere  Wkll-wishkb. 

August,  1865. 
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Thb  new  English  church  at  Chantilly,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  lately 
laid,  is  to  be  ready  for  service  in  the  spring.  The  British  residents  have 
subscribed  liberally,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  domain,  in  addition  to  the 
site,  have  given  3,000£,  but  a  further  sum  of  5,000f.  is  still  required,  and 
will  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  we  record  the  murder,  under  atrocious  cir- 
cumstances, by  a  number  of  the  insurgent  Maories  in  New  Zealand,  of  one 
of  the  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  The  Pai  Mariri  fanatics 
visited  Opotiki,  hanged  and  beheaded  the  Kev.  C.  S.  Volkner,  and  after- 
wards ate  part  of  his  corpse.  It  is  said  that  he  was  mistaken  for  a  Boman 
priest,  on  whom  the  natives  wished  to  take  vengeance  for  some  political 
intermeddling. 

The  new  English  church  at  Wiesbaden  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  St.  Augustine's  of  Canterbury. 
The  Bishop  of  California,  the  local  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  Greek 
chaplain,  and  many  English  priests,  were  present,  besides  civil  fiiuction- 
lUries.     Tliis  handsome  building  is  calculate  to  hold  250  persons. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  late  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  an  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
adopted  (afterwards  carried  in  the  Lower  House  also  with  only  five  dis- 
senting voices),  requesting  him  to  convey  to  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  and 
to  the  Bishops  who  joined  with  him  in  condemning  Colenso  for  ''  heresy," 
— ^*  the  expression  of  our  hearty  admiration  of  the  courage,  firmness,  and 
devoted  love  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  as  this  Church  has  received  the 
same,  which  has  been  manifested  by  him  and  them  under  most  difficult 
and  trying  circumstances.  We  thank  them  for  the  noble  stand  they  have 
made  against  heretical  and  false  doctrine,  and  we  trust  that  even  out  of 
the  present  difficulties  and  embarrassments  with  which  they  are  surrounded 
it  may  please  God  tp  provide  some  safeguard  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
'  faith  once  (for  all)  committed  to  the  saints.' " 

The  Archbishop  said  that  he  should  discharge  the  duty  with  great  satis- 
faction. It  would,  he  thought,  ''become  the  Chu'ch  in  this  country — at 
all  events  such  portion  of  it  as  was  then  assembled — to  express  such  senti- 
ments, more  particularly  as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Church  in 
America  would  probably  give  expression  to  litfe  sentiments — not  perhaps 
that  the  American  Church  would  express  admiration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown,  but  that  it  would  express  its  sympathy  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  its  struggle  against  what  it  believed  was  contrary  to  the  truth." 
In  the  Lower  House,  during  the  debate  on  this  address,  Dean  Stanley  in 
vain  tried  to  defeat  it.  He  sidd  that  the  adoption  of  that  address  implied 
the  condemnation  of  Colenso,  and  also  (more  or  less)  the  condemnation  of 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  Uiat.it  would. he. 
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adopting,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  the  views  set  forth 
by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown :  after  hearing  all  of  which,  the  address 
was  adopted,  the  opponents  being  too  weak  to  risk  a  diviaicm  on  an 
amendment. 

We  may  also  mention,  as  another  act  of  Convocation  bearing  on  the 
Colonial  churches,  that  the  oath  of  Supremacy  is  to  be  stmck  out  of  the 
Ordination  service,  as  surplusage ;  and  that  the  other  political  oaths  are  to 
be  taken  previously  in  another  place,  and  not  at  the  time  and  place  of 
ordination.  The  rubric  of  the  Ordinal,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  altered 
also,  to  correspond. 


St.  Augustine's  Collbob,  Cantebbubt. — We  are  informed  by  a 
correspondent  that  the  recent  Anniversary  of  this  institution,  held  on 
St.  Peters-day,  June  29,  was  one  of  peculiar  interest.  At  the  early 
Communion  there  were  upwards  of  sixty  present,  including  the  Bishops 
of  Fredericton  and  Graham stown.  The  total  number  of  students  in 
residence  was  thirty-nine,  as  many  within  two  as  the  college  can  contain. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  course  of  the  day  of  the  Secretaries  of  Missionary 
Candidates'  Associations,  at  which  several  important  points  were  diseosaed. 
A  second  mooting  was  also  held  of  members  of  the  St  Augustine's 
Missionary  Uuion,  whose  total  number  now  approaches  to  1,000.  The 
proceedings  of  these  meetings  will  be  announced  at  the  request  of  those 
present  in  the  forthcoming  Occasional  Paper,  edited  by  the  Warden.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  to  mention  in  our  pages  that  a  memorial  urging  the 
long  delayed  extension  of  the  Indian  Episcopate,  was  carried  by  several 
influential  members,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Oolonial 
Bishop's  Fund  and  of  the  S.P.G.  The  memorial  recites*: — "  For  tbe 
last  twenty-four  years  the  increase  of  the  Indian  Episcopate  has  been 
pressed  upon  the  Church,  by  the  late  and  present  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  bj 
urgent  appeals  both  of  clergy  and  laity  in  India  and  at  home.  The 
present  Metropolitan  of  India,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  Charge,  recom- 
mended specifically  that  a  see  should  be  founded  at  Lahore  or  RangooQ. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  this  year  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to 
establish  a  Bishopric  at  Lahore,  which  Bill  has  since  been  withdrawn.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  difficulties  in  passing  such  a  Bill  are  so  great  that  the 
Church  can  have  no  confidence  in  its  being  able  to  overcome  thwn.*'  The 
memorialists  therefore  urge  *^  that  it  is  full  time  that  this  work,  which  has 
been  delayed  for  so  many  years,  should  be  undertaken  at  once,  by  means 
to  be  supplied  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  Churchmen  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  India :  and  they  would  fervently  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Standing  Committee  [S.P.G.]  a  work,  without  which  they  believe  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  will  be  seriously  hindered." 


Orange  Riveb  Mission. — ^The  Friend  of  the  Free  State  writes  :— 
"  The  prolonged  absence  of  Bishop  Twells  is  at  length  satisfiMStorily  ex- 
plained by  letters  received  from  him^  dated  Maritsburg,  Natal,  April  18lh. 
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His  journej  from  Smithfield  to  the  Griqua  laager,  situated  in  what  is 
termed  No-man's  land,iK;cupied,  instead  of  six  days,  as  had  heen  expected, 
no  less  than  twenty-six ;  and  a  wearisome  time,  adds  the  Bishop,  it  was. 
The  road  over  the  mountains  is  a  bad  one  at  any  time,  but  coming  as  he 
and  Mr.  Crossley  did  after  heavy  rains,  they  made  in  consequence  vexy 
alow  progress  each  day.  They  were  kept  a  week  by  the  Kareiga  river, 
and  only  crossed  the  Umzimvooboo  on  a  frail  temporary  raft.  They  came 
to  an  end  of  their  provisions,  and  for  some  days  had  to  live  upon  very 
short  commons  indeed.  They  saw  no  game  to  speak  of.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  Griquas  they  found  them  in  great  trouble  from  Nehemiah  Moshesh, 
who  had  stolen  a  large  quantity  of  cattle.  Captain  A.  Kok  sent  out  a 
commando  of  300  men  against  him  (Nehemiah),  but  they  did  not  succeed 
in  recovering  the  cattle,  and  the  acute  Nehemiah  escaped  over  the  Orange 
river.  The  people  seemed  pleased  to  see  the  Bishop,  who  held  two  Dutch 
services  and  one  English  service  the  Sunday  he  was  there.  There  are  a 
good  many  English  of  one  sort  or  other  scattered  about  that  country.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Bishop's  steeds  were  gedaan.  All  the 
Griqua  horses  were  away,  but  A.  Kok  lent  the  Bishop  mules  as  far  as  the 
Umzimkulu  (every  one  advising  them  to  return  vid  Natal  as  the  best 
route),  and  with  further  help  from  a  Church  Mission  station,  the  Bishop 
reached  Maritzburg  in  time  for  the  Qtood.  Friday  services.  The  Bishop 
had  been  on  the  18th  April  five  days  in  the  above  place,  and  had  been 
made  to  preach  five  sermons  in  that  time,  the  Dean  being  very  thankful 
for  help  at  that  season.  The  Bishbp  fears  that  he  will  have  much  trouble 
in  getting  up-country  through  the  poverty  of  his  remaining  horses--one 
he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind — added  to  the  sickness  which  now 
everywhere  prevails  among  horses.  He  had  therefore  decided,  by  the 
^vice  of  his  friends,  to  rest  and  feed  his  horses  as  well  as  possible  till 
Monday  last,  24th  April,  but  did  not  intend  to  delay  beyond  that  day. 
As  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Bishop  even  then  to  press  on,  he  purposes 
spending  Sunday,  30th  April,  at  Harrismith,  and  being  here  for  the 
following  Sunday,  May  7th.  The  Bishop  says :  *  We  have  met  with  no 
accident  in  our  joumeyings  thus  far,  so  we  may  be  thankful ;  but  I  have 
no  desire  to  cross  the  Drdiensberg  again  by  that  Griqua  Pass.  We  were 
a  week  getting  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  a  week  getting  out, 
so  that  I  began  to  think  that  we  never  should  get  out.'  The  Bishop  was 
much  pleased  with  Maritzburg,  and  with  all  that  he  had  seen  of  Natal." 

The  war  which  has  broken  out  between  the  Orange  Boers  and  the 
Basutos  will  greatly  hinder  the  progress  of  our  Mission,  even  if  our  Mis- 
sionaries themselves  escape.  Bishop  Twells  has  some  idea  of  founding  a 
brotherhood  to  help  on  his  work,  as  St.  Augustine's  was  at  Hippo,  or 
such  as  the  Moravians  have  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 


The  Diocesan  Synods  in  Canada. — The  Diocesan  Synod  of  Tobonto 
met  on  June  14th.  The  aged  Bishop  in  his  opening  address  said  he  had 
just  returned  from  a  confirmation  journey  through  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  diocese.     He  spoke  of  the  great  depression  by 
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which  Canada  had  been  for  some  time  affected,  which  had  been  aggraviied 
by  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  last  four  years  and  the  civil  war  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  now  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficultki 
and  discouragements  which  had  thus  disturbed  them  would  shortlj  dis- 
appear. He  proceeded : — '^  The  late  unhappy  judgment  of  the  Phfj 
Council,  which  has  produced  so  much  commotion  in  the  mother  oonntrj, 
and  has  awakened  so  much  apprehension  in  some  of  our  0¥m  sister  cdonies, 
scarcely  touches  us.  But  if  we  escape  the  calamities  of  its  direct  influence, 
it  may,  in  its  effects,  produce  a  state  of  isolation  here  which,  if  a  speedj 
remedy  be  not  found,  may  prove  an  injmy  to  our  common  cause.  Late 
accounts,  I  am  happy  to  say,  encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  prerait 
unhappy  state  of  things  will  not  continue  long  in  our  motlier  countiy. 
The  Church  in  Convocation,  after  a  fiill  discussion,  has  solemnly  reeoided 
its  opinion  upon  this  unfortunate  question,  and  affirms  '  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  present  Court  of  Appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes  is  open  ts 
grave  objections,  and  its  working  is  unsatisfactory.'  When  such  is  tlie 
deliberate  and  solemn  judgment  of  our  mother  country,  expressed  in  Con- 
vocation, we  need  have  no  alarm  in  her  dependencies.  It  indicates  her 
iirin  adherence  to  apostolic  truth  and  order,  and  mildly,  jet  resolutely  to 
resist  the  aggression,  when  the  civil  power  would  interfere  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  doctrine  or  with  the  exercise  of  that  spiritual  disdpline  whidi 
is  her  own  special  prerogative.  To  turn  to  our  own  Diocese,  I  find  mndi 
for  thankfulness  and  encouragement.  With  all  her  drawbacks  and  diffi- 
culties, the  Church  here  has  been  extending  her  borders,  and  penetrsting 
to  the  remotest  of  our  back  settlements.  My  recent  confirmation  jouinej 
extended  to  eighteen  days,  and  during  the  whole  time  we  were  happflj 
blessed  with  most  favourable  weather.  I  found  the  clergy  diligent,  actiTe 
in  their  work,  and  kind  and  hospitable — often  perhaps  beyond  their  meaoi. 
Kor  were  our  lay  brethren  less  earnest  in  testifying  their  warm  interest  in 
what  was  going  forward.  The  congregations  were  more  numerous  than 
on  any  former  visitation,  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  six  hundred  were 
confirmed  from  twenty-three  stations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  clergy  have  on  each  Sunday  three  full  services,  and  are 
obliged  to  travel  on  horseback  or  in  a  light  carriage  more  than  twentj 
miles  in  order  to  perform  them.  This  is  of  itself  a  great  labour,  and  when 
you  take  into  account  the  general  state  of  the  roads — though  these  bsTe 
been  much  improved  of  late  years — and  the  exertions  he  has  to  endon 
during  a  long  day,  you  will  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  ride  to  a  home 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  comforts  more  bountifully  provided  than,  it  ia  to 
be  feared,  the  generality  of  the  clergy  now  possess.  The  inadequate 
support  of  the  clergy  is  a  subject  which  engages  my  deep  and  anziooi 
concern." 

Among  the  business  transacted  by  the  Synod,  a  canon  for  the  election 
of  a  suffragan  and  coadjutor  bishop  was  admitted,  which  if  adopted  at  the 
next  session  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  orders  will  become  law.  It  pro- 
vided that  when  the  Bishop  should  signify  to  the  Synod  that  he  wished  to 
have  a  suffragan-coadjutor  appointed,  his  election  shall  take  place  at  neit 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  bishop  for  the 
diocese,  except  tliat  the  diocesan  shall  preside  at  it;  and  that  in  case  of 
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a  vacancy  iu  the  sec  the  suffragan  shall  heconie  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  Synod  resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  of  Incorporation, 
like  that  which  was  procured  for  the  diocese  of  Ontario,  of  which  an  effect 
vrill  be  the  merging  of  the  "  Church  Society  "  in  the  Synod. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  amend  the  canon  for  the  election  of  Bishop  "  by 
the  insertion  of  the  following  words : — If  the  result  of  ballot  shall  show 
a  majority  of  votes  in  favour  of  placing  the  nomination  of  the  bishop  in 
the  hands  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  then,  on  such  nomination  taking 
place,  it  shall  be  final,  and  the  person  so  nominated  shall  be  considered 
duly  elected."  The  Synod  requested  the  Bishop  to  convey  to  the  Metro- 
politan of  South  Africa  its  sense  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  *'  to  assure  the  Anglican  Church  in  South  Africa,  that  the 
utmost  sympathy  is  very  sincerely  felt  for  them  by  their  brethren  of  the 
diocese  of  Toronto."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  '*  Indian  "  Mission.  .  One  speaker  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  bishop  to  superintend  them  ;  and  Dr.  O'Meara  said  a  number  of 
Indians  had  told  him  that  if  something  were  not  done  to  protect  them 
from  the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  they  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  graves 
of  their  fathers  and  emigrate  to  places  where  they  could  have  pure 
worship. 

The  Synod  of  the  diocese  of  Huron  met  on  July  6th.  A  discussion 
took  place  here  on  denominational  schools,  it  being  felt  that  the  secular— 
i.e.  God-less — education  given  by  the  State  is  already  bearing  deadly 
fruit.  A  rule  was  passed  reasseiting  the  power  of  the  Bishop  to 
appoint  the  incumbent  to  all  vacant  parishes  and  missions,  in  opposition 
to  their  election  by  vestry — the  latter  plan  in  its  first  beginning  having 
worked  badly.  The  most  important  question  raised  was  whether  the  Synod 
should  send  delegates  to  ihe  Provincial  Synod,  of  which  the  meeting 
comes  round  in  September.  The  Bishop  (Dr.  Crony n)  has  renewed  his 
objections  to  the  Metropolitan's  position  since  the  English  decision  in  the 
Colenso  case,  though  till  this  year  delegates  from  this  diocese  have  heeit 
appointed,  and,  with  the  Bishop,  attended  the  Provincial  Synod  without 
any  protest  against  its  legality.  Unfortunately  a  resolution  was  carried, 
**  That  delegates  be  now  appointed  under  canon  to  proceed  to  Montreal, 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  General  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  the 
Synod  Act."  As  in  all  the  other  diocese  the  Synods  have  raised  no  such 
question,  the  diocese  of  Huron  has  thus  placed  itself  in  a  singular,  if  not 
semi-schismatical,  position.  What  is  further  strange.  Bishop  Cronyn 
expressed  himself  willing  that  delegates  should  attend  the  approaching 
Provincial  Synod  with  no  such  limitation  as  above  if  the  Bishop  of  Montreal 
would  associate  the  other  Canadian  Bishops  with  him  in  calling  it ! 

The  Synod  of  Ontabio  met  on  June  20th.  Bishop  Lewis,  in  his 
opening  address,  in  touching  on  nearly  the  same  topics  as  Bishop  Fulford 
at  Montreal,  observed : — "  Though  my  consecration  was  delayed  nearly 
a  yeai*  in  waiting  for  the  Crown  Patent,  I  felt  at  the  time  that  so  much 
of  that  document  as  purported  to  give  territorial  jurisdiction  over  fifteen 
counties  was  illegal.  It  is  satis&ctory  to  know  that  such  an  injury  cannot 
again  be  repeated  in  any  diocese  of  a  colony  under  a  responsible  govern- 
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ment,  and  that  for  the  future  either  no  Letters  Patent  will  be  issued,  or, 
if  issued,  will  be  confined  in  their  tenor  to  those  priyileges  which  thej  are 
competent  to  confer,  namely,  titles  of  honour  or  pre-eminence  in  rank  to 

a  metropohtan,  and  the  constituting  a  Bishop  a  carporadon  sole 

Whatever  maj  be  the  territorial  status  of  the  other  dioceses,  liiere  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  tlie  legality  of  that  of  Ontario,  because  Uie  Act 
of  Parliament  incorporating  this  Synod  recognises  and  legalizes  the 
diocese  '  in  the  manner  and  with  the  limits  and  boundaries  in  the  said 
Letters  Patent  mentioned : '  so  that  the  Canadian  Statute  gives  the  force 
of  law  to  the  Letters,  so  &r  as  the  territorial  limits  of  this  diocese  are  con- 
cemcd,  by  incorporating  the  Bishop,  Clergy,  and  Laity  within  certain 
specified  boundaries — another  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  wisdom  of 
preferring  the  incorporation  of  Synod  to  that  of  a  Church  Society." 

An  Ontario  College  is  in  contemplation.  The  site  is  near  Picton  ;  ibr 
the  purchase  of  it  $12,000  are  required.  Already  $3,000  have  been  sub* 
scribed  by  a  few  individuals  in  Picton. 

The  Diocesan  Synod  of  Montbeal  assembled  on  the  20th  June. 
Metropolitan  Fulfoi^  in  his  charge,  in  observing  on  the  present  **  crisis  in 
the  world  at  large,  the  Church  at  large,  and  specially  in  the  Colonial 
Church,"  expressed  his  gratification,  that  in  a  communication  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  Queen's  Advocate  it  was  declared  that  the  Church  in 
Canada  stands  on  a  better  and  more  satisfBu^tory  footing  than  in  manj 
parts  of  the  Colonies,  and  is  less  effected  by  the  late  decision  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee : — 

"  The  Queen's  Advocate,  after  setting  forth  the  effect  of  the  judgment 
as  regards  the  diocese  of  Cape  Town,  states : — But  the  *  Churdi  in 
Canada  is  in  a  different  position  from  other  colonial  Churches ; '  that  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  Colonial  Act  which  was  passed  respecting  it,  under 
which  we  have  held  our  Synods,  and  in  consequence,  iQso,  of  the  Act  of 
Incorporation,  which  has  recognized  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  the 
Bishop  of  this  diocese  acts.  These  Letters  Patent  have  been  again  and 
again  recognised  and  supplemented,  if  I  may  say,  and  therefore  our  peti- 
tion here  is  not  affected  in  any  one  way  by  the  judgment  in  question.  But 
it  does  affect  us  in  one  way,  as  it  docs  all  other  colonial  Churches,  in 
placing  us  in  a  quasi-independent  position.  .  .  .  Hereafter  we  shall  have 
to  provide  for  our  own  internal  discipline  and  government,  and  any  assimi- 
lation in  any  way  we  may  wish  to  changes  in  the  Church  of  England,  by 
the  acts  of  our  own  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Synods.  I  only  fear  that, 
gifted  as  we  are  now  with  this  legal  right  of  self-government,  there  may 
be  a  sort  of  morbid  anxiety  for  change,  as  there  is  veiy  often  where  people 
feel  that  things  are  not  perfect — an  idea  that  by  change  Uiey  can  brmg 
in  perfection.  Now,  I  think  we  should  be  very  cautious  and  slow  in  any 
alteration  or  legislation  we  may  make  here.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  receive  proposals  for  alterations  from  the  Provincial  Synod,  and  not 
originate  them  in  the  different  local  synods  of  the  Province.  It  has 
altered  our  standing  in  connexion  with  the  mother  Church;  and  though 
it  will  be  our  desire  to  keep  as  close  as  we  can  in  the  connexion,  yet, 
in  the  future,  we  must  look  to  ourselves  as  ordering  and  carrying  on 
our  own  work  here  as  a  branch  of  the  English  Church,  and  no  longer  con- 
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Bider  ourselves  as  bound  down  by  tbe  laws  and  regulations  of  tbat  Churcb 
in  itself." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  of  Melbourne,  was  allowed  to  address  tbe  Synod  in 
advocacy  of  his  scheme  of  a  College  for  Anglican  clergymen's  daughters 
and  Protestant  ladies  generally,  to  be  erected  at  Kichmond,  to  supply 
superior  education  at  a  cheap  rate,  competing  necessarily  with  the  Koman 
Catholic  institutions. 

At  Adelaide  the  Diocesan  Synod  met  on  May  15.  The  Bishop  read 
a  "  Pastoral  Letter,"  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  synodal 
organization,  and  the  right  of  Colonial  Churchmen  to  meet  and  settle  their 
affairs,  he  discussed  "  general  Church  matters,"  especially  "  Verbal  In- 
spiration and  its  Difficulties,"  quoting  in  illustration,  Paley,  Burnet,  and 
Milman.  His  lordship  remarked,  ''  A  more  impartial,  unbiassed,  learned 
tribunal  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  than "  the  present  Privy  Council 
Court  of  Appeal.  We  learn  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  remain  33, 
but  56  churches  are  now  completed,  and  the  number  of  communicants  and 
school-children  continues  to  increase.  The  Bishop  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  England,  **  hoping  thereby  to  procure  one  or  two  able 
clergymen,  who  are  more  likely  by  conference  with  the  Bishop  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  their  brethren  in  this  colony ;  and  to  obtain  some  aid  and 
counsel  with  reference  to  the  crowning  ecclesiastical  works  of  this  diocese, 
viz. — provision  for  the  education  of  a  ministry,  and  the  building  of  a 
suitable  cathedral." 

We  are  glad  to  find  an  increase  of  support  to  Missions  in  this  diocese. 
Bishop  Patteson's  work  is  assisted  here,  in  addition  to  the  native  institution 
at  Poonindie.  The  following  are  two  resolutions  which  were  carried  in  the 
Synod: — 

"  That  the  mode  of  raising  fiinds  for  religious  purposes  by  means  of 
bazaars,  raffles,  lotteries,  and  lucky  bags,  is  neither  scriptural  nor  expe- 
dient, and  ought  to  be  discouraged." 

"  That  whereas  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  diocese  in  Synod  assembled  are 
desirous  of  abiding  by  the  consentual  compact  into  which  they  had  entered, 
it  is  resolved  that  the  Lord  Bishop  be  requested  to  obtain  legal  advice 
when  in  England,  as  to  how  far  that  consentual  compact  is  affected  by  the 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Natal." 

The  Diocesan  Synod  of  Tasmania  met  on  March  28,  at  Hobarttown, 
present,  24  clergy,  and  34  lay  members. 

A  honorarium  of  50/.  was  voted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Synod,  the  Kev. 
F.  H.  Cox,  who  gives  his  services  gratuitously,  which  he  declined  to 
accept.  Mr.  Cox,  who  is  a  most  laborious  parochial  clergyman  in  Hobart- 
town, is  also  editor  of  the  Church  News, 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : — "  That  all  clergymen  holding 
the  Bishop's  licence  shall  be  members  of  this  Synod."  Hitherto  only 
clergymen  with  "  cure  of  souls  "  have  had  a  seat.  They  have  in  Tas- 
mania, among  the  records  of  Synod,  a  roll  of  "  Benefactors  to  the  Church," 
in  which  two  new  names  were  directed  to  be  enrolled.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  procure  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  Synod  Hall.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  Parochial  Association  be  formed  in  every  parish,  in  aid  of  the , 
General  Church  Fund,  churchmen  contributing  annually  to  that  fund  to  be 
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members.  Certain  regulations  were  made  for  the  leasing  of  the  church 
lands,  the  insurance  of  parsonages  and  property  on  glebes,  and  the  ooDiti- 
tution  of  incumbencies.  No  cure  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanentlj 
settled  incumbency,  unless  it  has  a  permanent  endowment  of  50/.  per 
annum,  and  a  minimum  stipend  of  100/.  which  is  required  to  be  paid  ia 
monthly  instalments  to  the  Finance  Secretary  of  Synod,  on  which  a  fuitKer 
sum  of  100/.  is  paid  to  the  incumbent  by  the  Finance  Secretary.  The 
Finance  Secretary  receives  a  stipend  of  50/.  a  year  from  the  State-aid  Grant. 
Cures  making  smaller  contributions  than  the  above  are  only  supplemented  to 
ihe  extent  of  one-fifth.  When  the  Bishop  certifies  that  the  clergyman  re- 
quires a  horse  in  order  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  receires  a  further 
sum  of  50/.  from  Synod.  In  considering  the  pecuniary  means  required  to 
give  effect  to  these  rules,  the  Synod  recommends,  as  best  of  all, ''  the  regular 
and  systematic  offerings  of  Christian  worshippers,  presented  before  God 
(if  possible,  week  by  week)  with  prayer  for  His  blessing.** 

The  Adelaide  Church  Chronicle^  in  extracting  the  above  from  the  Ta»- 
manian  Church  News,  observes  that ''  Bishop  Bromby  addressed  the  Sjood 
in  a  manner  at  once  able,  dignified,  and  unaffected,"  and  that  ''  though 
recently  arrived  from  home,  he  seems  to  have  already  learnt  the  difficult 
lesson  of  governing  his  diocese  without  keeping  one  eye  on  England  and 
Pall  MaU  ! "  

SocrETY  FOB  Promoting  Chbistian  Knowledge. — July  4, — The 
,Bi8hop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Kev.  D.  Simpson,  Secretary  of  the  Madru 
Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Society,  forwarding  a  report  and  statement  of 
the  Committee's  work  during  1864,  described,  as  in  former  years,  under 
the  heads  of  the  Mission  Seminaries,  the  Native  Boarding  Schools,  kc. 
The  grants  to  the  three  Mission  Seminaries,  viz.  150/.  to  Vepery,  and 
30/.  apiece  to  Sawyerpuram  and  Vedeiarpuram,  are  to  be  continued  for 
1866,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  permanent.  The  Madras  Committee 
had  had  special  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  1864,  from  the  inundations 
at  Calcutta,  Cuddalore,  and  MasulipatiLm ;  yet  they  expected  the  sama 
received  in  1865  would  be  much  greater  than  in  1864.  With  respect  to 
publications,  they  had  completed  a  Tamil  version  of  coloured  ''  Prints  of 
Natural  Phajnomena,"  300  copies  of  which,  as  well  as  of  *'  Scripture 
History,"  without  the  English  letter-press,  had  been  granted  by  the 
.Society ;  and  they  hoped  soon  to  have  a  similar  Telugu  version  ready. 
As  the  Rev.  H.  Bower  had  completed  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Tamil,  and  was  proceeding  rapidly  with  the  Old,  it  seemed  to  the 
Committee  desirable  that  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Tamil  Prayer- 
book  should  be  prepared.  For  this  purpose  the  Bishop  had  appointed  a 
Committee  of  the  Missionary  clergy,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bower, 
had  undertaken  the  work. 

Mr.  Simpson,  after  further  reporting  that  the  depository  at  Madras  nov 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  the  secretary,  librarian,  clerk,  Ac., 
concluded  his  letter  by  stating  that  this  was  the  last  of  the  kind  that  he 
should  write,  "  because  broken  health  and  severe  trials  necessitate  his 
quitting  India  altogether.'' 
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.  The  Bishop  of  Labuan,  in  a  letter  from  Sarawak,  April  28,  forwarded 
the  application  of  the  Key.  L.  Zehnder,  Pastor  of  the  Ciunete  in  Sarawak, 
flor  a  grant  of  tracts  and  cards  in  Chinese.  The  mission  had  been  sue- 
cessfiil,  the  number  of  baptised  Chinese  being  150,  and  communicants  45. 
The  Bishop  himself  asked  for  50  Bible  and  Prayer-books  in  English 
for  the  Mission  Schools,  and  a  few  tracts  and  books  for  distribution 
among  English  sailors,  who  come  to  load  in  the  river.  These  requests 
were  granted  bj  the  Board.  The  Bishop  reported  that  in  1864,  23 
Chinese  and  130  Dyaks  had  been  baptized.  This  year,  on  Easter  Day, 
eeven  Chinese  were  baptized  in  Sarawak,  and  ten  Dyaks  in  Lundu,  of  a 
tribe  only  lately  brought  under  missionary  influence.  The  new  church 
at  the  Quoss  (?)  Station  was  completed  last  year  ;  the  new  nave  to  Bant- 
ing Church,  in  the  Rev.  W.  Chambers'  Mission,  would  be  ready  for  con- 
secration this  year ;  and  the  church  at  Labuan,  towards  which  200/.  of 
the  Society's  grant  was  applied,  would  be  ready  for  consecration  next 
year. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Bishop  Crowther  (Grand  Bonny,  Bight  of 
Biafra,  May  2),  containing  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  King 
Pepple  of  Bonny  and  his  chiefs,  and  the  Bishop,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Bonny.  300/.  would  be  required  for  the 
first  year,  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  the  native  minister  and  schoolmaster.  Of  this  sum  150/. 
was  to  be  paid  from  the  Bishopric's  Fund,  and  the  remaining  150/.  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Bonny,  in  corn  and  palm-oil.  A  temporary  schoolroom 
was  being  built,  into  which  about  seventy  children,  who  were  now  receiv- 
ing lessons  in  a  private  lodging,  will  be  received.  The  chiefs  of  New 
Calabar  River  had  expressed  a  desire  for  similar  advantages,  but  were 
willing  meantime  to  send  their  children  over  to  Bonny  for  education. 
King  Pepple  had  invited  chiefs  of  Okrika,  in  the  upper  country,  to  send 
their  children  also  thither.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Bishop  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  Bonny  their  head-quarters,  setting  up  a 
permanent  station  there.  With  the  150/.  contributed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Bonny,  and  200/.  voted  by  this  Society,  the  Bishop  hoped  to  erect 
a  good  school-chapel  and  a  house.  The  establishment  of  this  station 
would  be  an  advantage  also  to  the  shipping,  especially  on  the  Lord's-day, 
as  there  are  always  from  50  to  100  Europeans  all  the  year  round.  The 
Bishop  had  drawn  a  bill  for  the  Society's  grant  of  200/.  in  favour  of  the 
Eev.  H.  Be  van.  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mimonary  Society,  to  whom 
accounts  of  all  expenses  are  rendered  ;  and  who  would  send  out  the  neces- 
sary building  materials,  the  natives  themselves  being  employed  to  pi'epare 
such  materials  as  are  attainable  in  the  country. 

The  Rev.  W.  Baugh,  in  a  letter  from  Umlazi,  Natal,  dated  April  28, 
thanking  the  Society  for  grants  of  books,  asked  for  further  aid  towards  a 
new  church  at  Clairmont,  seven  miles  south  of  Durban,  the  European  popu- 
lation being  already  200.  Toward  this  object  the  Board  granted  20/.  ; 
and  a  gift  of  Tamil  books  was  made  him  for  the  Coolies — 500 — working  on 
the  sugar  estates,  a  catechist  now  labouring  amongst  them,  conducting  an 
evening  school,  being  much  hindered  by  want  of  books. 

The  Bishops  of  Nova  Scotia,  Fredericton,  and   Newfoundland   for- 
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warded  applications  for  grants  of  Theological  Libraries  from  tfie  clergy- 
men in  their  diocesea 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota  asked  to  be  allowed  to  purditse 
at  members'  prices  a  few  Bibles,  tracts,  and  books,  for  Missionary  use  in 
America,  as  he  had  in  his  diocese  two  parishes  (Hassan  Crow-woods,  and 
Basswood  Grove)  made  up  entirely  of  English  emigrants.  It  was  agreed 
to  accede  to  the  Bishop's  request,  and  grant  5^.  worth  of  books  fbr  a 
parish  library. 

A  letter  from  A.  O.  Charles,  Esq.  was  read,  stating,  for  Mr.  R,  Han- 
bury,  M.P.  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  obtained  from  the  Porte  a  fir- 
man for  the  construction  of  a  "  Protestant "  church  at  Nazareth,  whew 
Mr.  Zeller,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  is  stationed  by  the  Church  Mit' 
sionary  Society, 

Several  other  grants  besides  the  above  were  then  made. 

The  Foreign  Translation  Committee  presented  their  report.  Their 
works  in  progress  were  the  following:  (1)  A  new  edition  in  larger  type 
of  their  revised  text  of  Cyprian  de  Valera's  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible ; 
(2)  An  Amaxosa  Kaffir  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  (3) 
Integral  portions  of  the  Prayer-book,  as  diglotts  in  English  and  Russian 
and  in  English  and  Swedish ;  (4)  the  Susu  Prayer-book ;  and  (5)  the 
Hawaiian  Prayer-book. 

The  diglotts  of  the  Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion  Service,  in 
English  and  Kussian,  were  presented  to  the  Board ;  and  the  Committee 
hoped  soon  to  produce  similar  portions  in  English  and  Swedish.  The 
Kev.  Frith  Grafstrom,  Swedish  Chaplain  in  London,  had  kindly  under- 
taken the  work  of  revision,  and  the  labour  of  correcting  the  press.  The 
progress  of  the  Susu  Prayer-book  was  interrupted  during  the  pajst  year 
by  the  illness  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Duport,  the  indefatigable  missiooaiy 
at  Fallangia,  Rio  Pongas,  who  had  been  obliged  to  move  for  a  time  to 
Freetown,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  He  has  now  returned  to  the 
charge  of  his  mission,  in  restored  health,  and  the  last  mail  brought  tiie 
MS.  of  the  Communion  Service.  The  Hawaiian  Prajer-book  also  ii 
still  incomplete. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chuixh  Missionary  Society ,  this  Committee  bite 
tindertaken  a  Persian  version  of  portions  of  the  English  Prayer-book, 
made  by  one  of  ihe  Missionaries  of  that  Society,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tmmpp, 
a  Persian  scholar,  some  time  resident  in  North  India.  Their  Missionanei 
in  the  Punjab  testified  to  the  great  need  of  this  translation,  for  the  use  of 
the  Peshawar  and  Cashmere  Missions,  in  which  all  the  educated  peo]^ 
speak  Persian.  "  The  Mohammedans,"  he  observed,  *'  have  some  doubti 
whether  Christians  ever  pray.  This  will  convince  them  of  their  mistake, 
and,  under  God,  may  lead  some  in  secret,  through  this  medium,  to  seek 
after  communion  widi  the  Father  and  the  Son." 
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THE  VACANT  DIOCESE  OF  NATAL. 

Reversing  the  example  of  one  Apostle,  and  outstripping  that  of 
another,  Dr.  Colenso  has  gone  forth,  in  the  character  of  a  destroyer 
of  the  faith  which  once  he  preached,  and  with  three  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  the  price  of  his  treachery,  in  his  pocket,  to  try  his  hand  at  the 
formal  organization  of  a  heretical  schism  in  his  quondam  diocese. 
While  setting  out  on  this  errand,  under  the  auspices  of  a  band  of 
unbelievers  who  have  clubbed  together  for  the  reward  of  his  iniquity, 
and  among  whom — proh  pudor  ! — the  Deans  of  the  two  Metropolitan 
Cathedrals  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  stand  conspicuous,  the  aspirant 
to  heresiarchical  honours  has  had  the  unparalleled  audacity  to  put  in 
a  claim  for  the  payment  of  the  revenues  set  apart  by  the  pious  libe- 
rality of  English  Churchmen  for  the  support  of  an  orthodox  Bishop  and 
faithful  pastor  in  the  see  which  he  still  affects  to  call  his  own  ;  hoping, 
amidst  the  confusion  created  by  the  blunders  of  the  Crown  lawyers,  to 
secure  sacrilegious  spoil  from  the  sacred  office  from  which  he  has,  by  the 
only  authority  competent  under  existing  circumstances  to  deal  with 
the  case,  been  formally  and  solemnly  deposed.  This  he  does  in  the 
face  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  his  Metropolitan  and  the  Synod  of 
comprovincial  Bishops  ;  in  the  face  of  the  dread  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication suspended  over  his  head  ;  in  the  face  of  the  expressly  recorded 
approval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  by  the 
Primate,  the  Bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Canterbury ; 
in  the  face  of  the  deliberate  determination  of  the  cleigy  and  laity  of  the 
NO.  CCXX.  F  F 
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Diocese  of  Natal  to  repudiate  him  in  the  character  to  which  he  has  no 
longer  any  claim,  and  to  remain  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Church 
and  to  their  Metropolitan ;  in  the  face,  moreover,  of  the  "  opinion  "  given 
him  by  his  legal  advisers,  that — whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  as  to  the  possession  of  Church  lands  and 
Church  edifices  in  Natal,  and  whatever  the  value  or  invalidity  of  the 
letters  patent  on  which  he  is  still  leaning  as  on  a  broken  reed — his  posi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  subordination  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  re- 
mains amchanged ;  that  any  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
the  clergy  of  Natal  which  he  may  attempt  must  be  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Metropolitan  of  Capetown ;  and  that  the  endeavour  to  draw  them 
into  complicity  with  his  revolt  will  be,  as  the  revolt  itself  is,  incon- 
sistent with  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  which  he  swore  at  his 
consecration.  Great  was  Dr.  Colenso,  in  his  first  onslaught  on  God's 
Holy  Word,  for  "  looking  facts  in  the  face."  It  might  be  thought  that 
he  had,  by  this  time,  facts  enough  to  look  in  the  face  ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  courage  has  risen  with  the  emergency,  for  he  is,  and 
that  with  a  vengeance,  flying  in  the  face  of  facts — a  signal  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  **  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere^  Deus  denuntalJ* 
From  this  melancholy  exhibition  of  a  perverse  spirit^  rushing  on 
headlong  to  his  own  destruction,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  firm  and 
noble  attitude  assumed  by  the  Church  of  NataL  On  St.  Peter's  Bay 
last — significantly  chosen,  and  memorable  in  the  Church  of  South 
Africa  as  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration,  eighteen  years  ago,  of  the 
first  South  African  Bishop  in  Westminster  Abbey — a  conference  was 
held  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pieter-Maritzburg,  composed  of  the  clergy 
and  of  lay  delegates  specially  chosen  for  the  occasion  by  the  male  com* 
municants  of  the  several  cures  in  the  diocese.  Tlie  proceedings  of 
this  Conference,  preceded  by  Divine  Service,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  presided  over  by  the  Dean  of  the  dioceec^ 
were  marked  by  singular  wisdom  and  moderation.  There  was  just 
opposition  enough  to  give  to  the  decision  of  an  overwhelming  minority 
the  character  of  a  signal  victory.  The  following  resolution  (super- 
seding that  previously  proposed  and  adopte-d  by  the  meeting  at  Pine- 
town,  Durban,  which  we  gave  in  our  last  number  ;  see  p.  365,  Res.  4  a), 
was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Callaway,  Canon  of  Pieter-Maritiburg, 
seconded  by  the  Eev.  F.  S.  Eobinson,  and,  after  considerable  discussion 
and  the  rejection  of  several  amendments^  carried  by  a  minority  of 
twenty  to  nine  : — 

*^  Whereas  great  and  laudable  anxiety  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  generally,  lest  in  their  present  painful  position  any  steps 
Bhould  inadTertently  be  taken,  which  would  in  any  way  separate  them  hm 
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the  mother  Church  in  England ;  and  whereas  we,  the  undersignedy  are 
deeply  conscious  of  the  great  loss  to  the  Church  in  the  colony  from  the 
want  of  a  spiritual  head : 

Eesolved :  That  we  pray  the  Lord  Metropolitan  to  advise  us  on  the 
following  points,  viz. — 

1.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  a  new  Bii^hop,  on  our  part,  whilst  Bishop 
Colenso  still  retains  the  letters  patent  of  the  Crown,  would  in  any  way 
sever  us  from  the  mother  Church  in  England. 

2.  Supposing  the  reply  to  the  first  question  to  he  that  we  should  not  he 
thereby  in  any  way  severed,  what  arc  the  proper  steps  for  us  to  take  to 
obtain  a  new  Bishop  ?  Requesting  his  Lordship,  in  consideration  of  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances,  and  of  Bishop  Colenso  having  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  first  to 
take  counsel  with  the  other  Bishops  in  South  Africa,  and  then  to  solicit 
the  opinion  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbvu*y  on  the 
question  submitted." 

There  is  in  these  resolutions  a  rematkable  and  happy  combination 
of  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  with — mirahile  dictu  f — the 
ruling  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  touching  the 
status  of  the  South  African  Church  as  a  voluntary  religious  associa- 
tion. In  conformity  with  the  former,  the  Church  of  Natal  seeks  for 
the  counsel  and  guidance,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Capetown  and  his  Comprovincial  Bishops,  and  in  the'next  place  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Synod  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  through 
whom  the  Church  of  South  Africa  derives  the  Apostblic  succession. 
In  conformity  with  the  views  enunciated  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  Privy  Council,  the  Church  of  Natal  exercises  her  perfect  right  in 
the  character  of  a  voluntary  religious  association  to  seek  for  counsel 
and  guidance  at  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  she  has  confidence,  and 
who  are  free,  as  well  as  competent,  to  give  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  Considering  that  the  question  as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
substantial  Union  and  Communion  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa 
with  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  altered  circumstances  pro- 
duced by  the  severance  of  the  connexion  of  the  former  with  the  State, 
has  already  been  answered  by  anticipation,  and  in  the  affirmative,  by 
the  Provincial  Synod  of  Canterbury,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Church  of  Natal  is  placed  by  the 
conduct  of  her  late  Bishop  will  be  happily  surmounted,  and  that 
the  prognostications  so  well  expressed  by  the  Gmhamstown  An plo- 
Afrkan  will  be  verified.  Looking  forward  to  St.  Peter's  Day,  1883, 
'  jviid  assuming,  as  the  event  proved  it  had  every  right  to  do,  that  the 
course  resolved  upon  by  the  Conference  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1865, 
'would  be  conceived  in  tlie  spirit  of  wisdom,  that  journal  states  its  con- 
fident hope  that,  **if  the  next  Bishop  of  Natal  shall  work  half  as 
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/jr^Yofpf^ly  a«<  Bishop  Gray  has  worked,  the  memory  of  past  gnsTanoef 
Will  have  been  obliterated  long  before  the  next  eighteen  years  shall 
have  sped  by.  Trials  of  patience  axe  still  in  store  for  the  Chnrch 
throughout  the  province ;  but  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  those  who 
live  to  look  back  from  St.  Peter's  Day,  1883,  shall  hare  no  ground 
for  joy  and  thankfulness  in  the  retrospect ;  nor  is  there  any  reasoi 
whatever  why  the  Diocese  of  Katal  in  particular  should  not  at  thai 
date  be  as  conspicuous  for  everything  by  which  a  Christian  conununity 
should  care  to  be  distinguished,  as  hitherto,  through  the  treachoy  of 
its  Chief  Pastor,  it  has  been  conspicuous  for  its  misfortnnea." 


THE  SUBLIME  PORTE  AND  THE  MISSIONARIES. 

We  are  told  that  as  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  lay  on  his  death  bed, 
there  recurred  to  him  the  following  prophetic  words  of  a  Dervish : 
'^  When  the  plants  revealed  their  healing  properties  to  Lokman,  none 
of  them  said  to  him,  '  I  have  power  to  heal  a  corpse.'  Sultan  Mah- 
moud is  a  second  Lokman,  but  the  empire  is  a  corpse."  The  Czar 
himself  said  less,  but  now  not  a  few  even  of  those  who  hastened  to  suc- 
cour "  the  sick  man  "  seem  to  echo  the  fatal  words  of  the  Dervish.  Does 
the  invalid  stir  his  limbs  1  Some  at  once  hail  the  coming  in  of  fresh 
life ;  but  most  observers,  perhaps,  see  in  the  prostrate  form  a  meie 
corpse,  and  refer  its  spasmodic  action  to  occasional  galvanism  ;  but  be 
its  energy  from  within  or  without^  it  may  be  vigorous  enough  to  aimoy 
the  bystanders. 

Now  taking  into  account,  as  our  manner  is,  what  we  have  paid  for 
the  renewal  or  the  infusion  of  energy  into  that  failing  body,  we  may 
fairly  expect  that  that  energy  should  be  powerful  for  something  better 
and  more  remunerative  than  mischief  If  the  life,  the  signs  of  which 
we  would  fain  descry,  was  worth  being  revived  or  instilled,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  discover  mind  along  with  that  life,  and  somethii^  like 
conscience  besides.  After  all  that  England  has  done  and  suffered  for 
Turkey,  she  has  a  strong  moral  claim  upon  the  good  Mth  of  Turkey. 
What  then,  we  may  reasonably  ask,  is  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  in  respect  of  what  last  year  called  that  good 
faith  in  question  ?  What  is,  at  length,  the  general  result  of  expostu- 
lation on  the  part  of  our  own  Government  t  Is  the  relation  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  converts  to  the  Government  at  last  re-a4justedt  To 
such  questions  an  answer  may  be  given  by  reference  to  the  Blue  BooL 
While  our  Government  has  been,  on  several  points,  misinformed  as  to 
the  conduct  of  missionaries  and  converts,  it  has  recognized  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  Turkish  police  in  July  of  last  year  as  "  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  religions  tolerance  which  Lord  Stratford  laboured  so  earnestly 
to  obtain,  and  which  is  formally  established  by  the  Hatt-i-houma- 
yonn."  ^  At  the  same  time  it  has  not  admitted  the  excuse  offered  by 
the  Turkish  Government  to  justify  such  proceedings  :  "  It  is  not  proved 
that  there  was  any  excitement  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  at  the 
time  when  the  rooms  were  suddenly  closed,  and  when  a  Protestant 
clergyman  was  violently  arrested/'  (See  despatch  from  £arl  Russell  to 
H.M.  Charg^  d' Affaires,  September  30,  1864.)  Later,  December  I5y 
Earl  Kussell  wrote,  ^*  I  must  ask  assurances  for  the  future  ;"  and  accord* 
ingly,  after  some  correspondence  with  Aali  Pacha,  he  closes  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  January  21,  1865,  by  exhibiting  his  deductions 
from  the  last  despatch  of  the  Turkish  Minister  :  ''  I  gather  from  this 
despatch  that  the  Sultan  will  observe  inviolably  the  sixth  Article  of 
the  Hatt-i-houmayoun  of  his  late  brother.  ...  I  understand  furtiiei 
that  the  free  sale  and  circulation  of  the  Bible  continues,  and  will  con- 
tinue, to  be  authorised  in  the  Turkish  Empire. '' 

Eeligious  liberty  was  promised  by  the  late  Sultan  to  all  his  subjects 
in  the  ofb-cited  decree  called  the  Hatt-i-houmayoun  :  how  do  they 
enjoy  that  liberty]  A  correspondent  of  Evangelical  Chriitendonif* 
writing  from  Turkey  in  July  last,  mentions  some  cases  illustrative  of 
the  policy  of  the  present  ministry  towards  Protestantism.  *'At  Ma- 
rash,  for  example,"  he  says,  '*  there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  Protestant 
community,  with  two  churches.  From  the  first  it  has  been  very 
common  for  the  Turks  to  attend  the  services  in  those  places  of  worship, 
but  now  strict  orders  have  come  from  Condantitiople  forbidding  this." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  ''  a  Turkish  gentleman  who,  unknown 
to  the  missionaries,  attended  one  of  the  services.  ...  In  leaving  he 
was  seized  by  the  guards,  taken  to  the  konak,  beaten,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  prison.  ...  By  another  order  from  Constantinople  all 
the  Anglo-Turkish  books  of  the  American  Mission  at  Marash  and 
several  other  places  have  been  seized  by  the  Pachas.  These  books,  vnth- 
otU  exception,  were  printed  at  ConstofUinopUj  and  approved  by  the 
Government  censorship.  ...  At  Adabazar,  where  there  has  been  a 
flourishing  Protestant  community  for  many  years,  the  public  sale  not 
only  of  these  but  of  all  other  Protestant  books  has  been  prohibited.  In 
Constantinople  itself  a  colporteur  has  within  a  few  weeks  been  arrested 
several  times  and  imprisoned  for  selling  a  little  tract  in  Turkish.  .  .  4 
just  published  here  with  the  approval  of  the  censorship.^^  Till  last  year, 
the  Turkish  version  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  "  Evidences  of 

^  See  No.  88.    Correapoudenca  respecting  ProtestaQt  Miuionariea  and  Convertt 
in  Turkey.     1865.  >  See  Evangdical  OhrUttndom,  Angtuit,  1865. 
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Christianity  "  was  freely  admitted,  but  a  few  montlis  ago  all  the  copies, 
of  it  which  had  been  sent  out  for  the  use  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  Mission  at  Constantinople  were  confiscated  by 
the  Custom  House  authorities.  It  may  be  said  that  it  contains  some 
remarks  upon  Mahometanism. 

At  least  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Turkish  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  other  day  a  bookseller  in  Constantinople,  as  we  read, 
assured  a  customer,  who  asked  for  a  copy  of  it,  that  the  Bible  was  now 
a  prohibited  book  in  Turkey.  How  is  the  promise  kept  if^  when 
Europeans  are  allowed  to  sell  the  Bible,  natives  are  forbidden  to  buy ; 
or  when  missionaries  are  permitted  to  teach  Christianity  in  privaU, 
inquirers  and  converts  are  prevented  from  resorting  to  them?  la 
truth,  all  our  converts  from  Islam  are  punished  for  having  embraced 
our  religion.  They  are  still  outlaws,  as  they  are  not  sufTeied  to  eniol 
themselves  in  any  civil,  community.  The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  some 
months  back  ^  clearly  represented  their  position.  "  They  are  ipM  fobcto 
outlaws.  Their  rights  as  to  marriage,  property,  liberty^  and  decent 
burial  are  all  affected,  not  to  say  extinguished ;  they  have  no  recog- 
nised protector  to  appeal  to ;  they  cannot  place  themselves  under  any 
legal  Court  of  Chancery,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Christians,  for  their 
security  and  defence."  The  law  of  the  Koran  being  the  law  of  the 
land,  if  converts  are  not  shielded  from  its  operation,  they  may  he 
forced  in  the  performance  of  civil  acts  to  violate  the  principles  of 
their  adopted  religion.  In  short,  everything  is  done  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  Turk  to  become  a  Christian.  The  demand  made  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  Ottoman  nearly  ten  years  ago  is  set  at 
nought  at  this  day.  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  thus  wrote  at  the 
beginning  of  1856  :  "The  British  Government  distinctly  demands 
that  the  Mahometan  who  turns  Christian  shall  be  as  free  from  every 
kind  of  punishment  on  that  account  as  the  Christian  who  embracee 
the  Mahometan  faith."  ^ 

Is  this  conduct  of  Turkey  honourable  to  her  old  ally,  and  is  it  just  t 
The  very  existence  of  Turkey  as  a  Power  in  Europe  depended  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  Western  nations ;  what  they  promised  they  per- 
formed ;  they  ran  to  support  the  weak  against  the  oppressor  ;  but  not 
that  the  victim  should  by  their  aid  become  the  tyrant,  and  use  the 
arm  which  lifted  him  from  the  ground  as  a  fulcrum  for  assaults  on  thoee 
who  had  raised  him  into  his  place.  Did  the  weapons  of  ChristiaQB 
stay  up  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs  in  the  ancient  oentre  of  the  Christian 
Empire,  that  the  infidel  might  from  his  steadied  seat  deal  down 

1  See  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  April,  18S5. 

'  See  Eastern  Papers,  Part  XVII.  Enclosure  2  in  No.  43. 
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"blows  all  the  heavier  upon  our  brethren  and  our  children  in  the  faith  ? 
Is  this  the  return  for  all  we  have  given  to  Turkey,  and  all  we  have 
lost  ?  "Was  it  for  this  that  England  poured  away  so  much  treasure, 
and  so  much  of  her  more  costly  blood  ?  What  have  the  triumphs  of 
our  fleets  and  armies  made  possible  ]  What  power  have  they  pro- 
longed and  increased  ]  Tlie  power  to  persecute  the  ClivUtian  name.  If 
■without  our  help  Turkey  could  have  perpetuated  none  of  these  in- 
juries, we  have  helped  her  to  perpetuate  them,  and  we  are,  according 
to  our  measure,  responsible  for  all  that  has  yet  resulted  from  our  well- 
meant  support^  and  for  whatever  may  follow  hereafter.  C. 


HAWAII  AND  ITS  CHURCH. 

{Continued  from  page  855.) 

While  this  twofold  invasion  of  Puritanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Jesuitism  on  the  other,  was  in  progress,  the  reins  of  power  passed,  by 
the  death  of  Liholiho  in  England,  to  his  younger  brother,  Kaouikeaouli* 
who  had  been  declared  successor  before  Kamehameha  II.  sailed,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  his  death,  was  proclaimed  under  the 
title  of  Kamehameha  III.  During  his  reign,  which  extended  over 
thirty  years,  the  good  work  inaugurated  by  Kamehameha  I.  may  be 
said  to  have  retrograded  rather  than  progressed,  the  Hawaiian  element 
being  held  in  abeyance  through  the  interference  of  foreigners,  who,  by 
intrigues  at  home  and  by  pressure  from  abroad,  sought  to  render  the 
Government  of  Hawaii  subservient  to  their  own  interests,  both  national 
and  personal.  Among  the  troubles  entailed  thereby  on  ihe  Hawaiians, 
one  transaction  occurred  which  for  a  time  threatened  permanently  to 
alienate  the  heai-ts  of  the  islanders  from  the  country  to  which  their 
hopes  and  their  affections  have  so  perseveringly  clung.  An  over- 
bearing naval  commander,  whose  mind  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  parties  having  local  interests  of  their  own  to 
serve,  suddenly  appeared  before  Honolulu,  and,  presenting  to  the  terri- 
fied Government,  as  the  alternative  to  choose  from,  his  broadside 
pointed  at  the  town  and  ready  to  be  discharged,  and  a  series  of  demands 
of  the  most  unjust  and  exorbitant  character,  to  be  complied  with  on 
the  instant,  drove  the  defenceless  king  to  such  an  extremity  of  de- 
spair that,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  surrendered  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  kingdom,  and  placed  himself  and  his  subjects  uncon- 
ditionally at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Cro^vn.  ITie  humiliating  act  was 
consummated  ;  but  fortunately  the  tyrant  rule  so  established  had  to  be 
endured  for  a  short  time  only,  and  the  termination  of  it  was  sponta- 
neous on  the  part  of  England.  The  Admiral  of  the  station,  having 
been  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  his  subordinate  officer,  brought 
up  his  flagship,  and  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  annulled  the  whole  of  tlie 
iniquitous  transaction,  wliich  decision  was  afterwards  affirmed  by  the 
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British  Government,  and  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii 
re-  established.  As  an  interesting  proof  of  the  value  which  the  islandeis 
set  both  upon  their  independence  and  upon  the  friendship  of  England, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  "  Admiral  Thomases  Day  "  has  ever  since 
been  kept  as  one  of  the  three  yearly  days  of  national  rejoicing,  as  the 
commemoration,  to  use  their  own  touching  expression,  of  **  the  life  of 
the  land"  having  been  restored.  Those  days  of  danger  are  now 
happily  over ;  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  being  placed  under  the  joint 
guarantee  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Happily,  too, 
the  state  of  internal  misrule  occasioned  by  Calvinist  preachers  stepping 
out  of  their  proper  sphere  and  playing  at  constitution  making  and 
legislation,  has  Come  to  an  end,  the  system  created  by  them  having  col- 
lapsed through  its  own  internal  weakness  and  corruption.  The  deplor- 
able moral  and  social  evils,  however,  which  it  has  engendered,  remain ; 
and  it  was  for  the  healing  of  these  that  the  late  King  Kamehameha  IV. 
invoked  the  aid  of 'the  Church  of  England  in  the  fulness  of  her  Apostolic 
powers. 

To  that  remarkable  man,  Kamehameha  the  Good,  as  the  disciimi- 
nating  voice  of  history  will  doubtless  designate  him,  it  was  reserved 
to  crown  and,  like  another  Solomon,  to  dedicate,  the  edifice  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  by  Kamehameha  the  Great.  like  his  re- 
nowned predecessor's,  his  title  to  the  kingly  office  was  not  by  direct, 
but  by  collateral  descent.  Kamehameha  III.,  rendered  childless  by  the 
premature  death  of  his  two  children,  turned  for  a  succ^sor  to  the 
family  of  his  sister  Kinau,  who,  since  the  death  of  Kaahumanu,  had 
succeeded  her  in  the  office  of  Guardian  Queen.  By  her  husband,  Kc- 
kuanaoa,  who  had  all  along,  in  various  high  offices  of  State,  co- 
operated with  his  royal  kinsmen  in  the  government  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  Kinau  had  three  children,  two  sons,  Kamehameha 
and  Alexander  Liholiho,  and  one  daughter,  Victoria  Kamamalu.  Of 
the  two  sons,  discerning  probably  the  superiority  of  his  mental 
endowments,  the  uncle  chose  the  younger,  in  preference  to  the  elder, 
for  the  successor  to  the  throne.  To  render  them  tit  for  the  stations 
which  they  would  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  fill,  the  princes  and  their 
sister  ^  were  carefully  educated,  and  in  1850  the  king  their  uncle  sent 
the  two  young  men  on  their  travels  ;  when  they  visited  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  returning  home  through  the  United  States. 
While  in  London  they  were,  through  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
introduced  to  the  highest  circles,  and  they  had  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Prince  Consort.  How  they  profited  by  all  they  saw  and  heard 
is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  course  which  they  have  since  pursued. 

In  December,  1854,  Kamehameha  III.  died,  and  Prince  Alexander 
Liholiho,  being  then  just  twenty-one  years  old,  succeeded  hiuL  On 
his  accession,  he  assumed  the  dynastic  name  Kamehameha  IV.  Fully 
informed  as  to  the  history  of  his  country  and  his  race,  but,  thanks  to 
his  youth,  personally  free  from  the  entanglements  of  old  associations, 


^  The  Princess  Victoria  Kamamala  succeeded  hermo' her  in  the  office  of  Kuhiiii 
Kui,  or  Guardian  Queen.     The  office  iUelt'  has  recently  been  abolished. 
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lie  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  unhiassed  judgment  as  to  the 
ameliorations  called  for  in  the  political  and  social  government  of  his 
people.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  government, 
whose  principles  he  studied,  and  watched  their  operations.  To  the 
subject  of  religion,  more  particularly,  he  gave  much  attention  and 
thought  He  pushed  his  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  Church  to  the 
fountain-head,  and  was  familiar  with  the  transactions  and  controversies 
of  the  first  ages.^  To  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  quite  as  much  as 
to  his  regard  for  the  early  traditions  of  his  own  people,  must  he 
attributed  the  decided  preference  he  gave  to  the  English  Church  over 
any  other,  and  more  especially  over  the  two  systems,  the  Puritan  and 
the  Romish,  which  he  had  seen  in  practical  operation  in  his  own  native 
land.  The  earnest  desire  felt  by  the  islanders,  in  former  times,  to 
obtain  teachers  from  Engl6uid  had  been  no  more  than  a  favourable  bias, 
a  happy  instinct  pointing  in  the  right  direction.  With  him,  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  Anglican  Church — whether  in  England  or  in 
America,*-^  for  he  recognised  the  essential  oneness  of  the  two — was  a 

1  Speaking  of  the  literary  and  theological  attainments  of  the  late  king,  the 
Bishop  of  Honolulu  says : — 

'*  A  man  of  rare  physical  powers,  of  elegant  tastes,  keen  perceptions,  who  conld 
enjoy  Kingsley^  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and  was  ever  quoting  Shakespeare,  the  bent 
of  his  mind  was  still  theological.  He  had  the  strong  religious  instincts  peculiar 
to  his  race.  Those  he  felt  could  never  be  satislicd  by  truths  which  addressed 
themselves  only  to  the  logical  faculty.  The  Catholic  faiih,  as  taught  in  the  Church 
of  England,  in  its  integrity,  seemed  to  meet  fully  the  cravin-^s  of  his  soul.  He 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  regularity  of  the  English  orders,  and  few  laymen  could  vin- 
dicate with  the  same  ability  every  link  in  the  chain  of  their  transmission.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Wheatley,  Palmer,  Courayer,  Perceval.  A  true 
Churchman  on  conviction,  he  was  no  less  opposed  to  Roman  error  than  to  Con- 
gregationalism ;  but  no  one  ever  heard  from  his  lips  an  uncharitable  word  with 
regard  to  other  religious  systems.  He  used  to  remark  on  the  soundness  of  our 
position  as  a  Church, — that  of  Scripture  interpreted  by  'the  old  Fathers,'  for  he 
would  say  '  the  waters  become  purer  as  you  approach  the  fountain.' " 

s  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  Protectant  Epie^copal  Church  in  America 
should  co-operate  in  the  work  of  planting  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Hawaii ;  a  course  which,  while  tending  to  bring  into  play,  and 
thereby  to  realize,  the  principle  of  Catholic  union  and  intercommunion  between 
the»e  two  important  Churches  of  Western  Christendom,  was  calculated  at  the 
same  time  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  feelings  of  jealousy  or  rivalry  being 
excited,  between  the  English  and  the  American  elements,  by  the  foundation  of  an 
Anglo  Hawaiian  Church.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
unhappily  interfered  with  the  arrangements  in  contemplation,  though  the  ide« 
was  never  abandoned.  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  the 
pleasing  intelligence  has  come  to  hand  that  "  the  Rev  Mr.  Whipple,  brother  of 
the  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  is  about  to  sail  soon,  to  join  the  Church  Mission  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  has  been  preceded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallagher.  It 
was,**  the  New  York  Church  Jofumal  obi^erves,  ''  intended  from  the  first,  that  our 
American  Church  should  be  well  represented  in  that  field  ;  and,  but  for  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  that  expectation  would  have  been  realized  long  before  now* 
The  best  wishes  and  fervent  prayers  of  thousands  will  accompany  Mr.  Whipple  oa 
his  way  to  a  work  in  which  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  previous  local 
experience,  will  give  him  every  advantage."  In  explanation  of  the  concluding 
remark,  it  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Whipple  had,  previous  to  his  taking  Holy 
Orders,  passed  several  years  in  Hawaii,  and  is  familiar  with  the  language,  so  that 
he  will  be  no  stranger  in  the  sphere  upon  which  ho  is  about  to  enter.    By  this 
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§ 
matter  of  deliberate  conyiction,  arrived  at  upon  caiefol  inquiry  imd 
mature  consideration.     iNone  but  a  man  that  had  known  that  Chnich 
and  loved  her  as  he  did,  could  have  had  the  zeal  and  firmness  which 
he  has  shown  in  planting  her  in  his  dominions. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1859,  in  the  fifth  year  of  liii 
reign,  that  Kamehameha  IV.  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  KnglanH^  and, 
through  his  ministers,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  die  request 
that  a  Mission  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  sent  out  to  Hono- 
lulu. The  constitution  of  his  kingdom,  which  declares  entire  freedooi 
of  religious  worship,  precluded  him  from  assigning  to  her  the  chaneta 
and  position  of  an  Established  Church ;  but  he  was  willing  himself  to 
give,  of  his  own  private  property,  both  land  and  money  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  Apart  from  the  general  benefit  which 
he  hoped  would  accrue  from  it  to  his  kingdom,  he  had  personal 
reasons  for  cherishing  such  a  wish.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
he  had  allied  himself  in  marriage  to  a  lady  of  royal  descent  on  hei 
mother's  side,  and  who  had  had  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth 
instilled  into  her  from  her  childhood.  She  had,  however,  not  been 
baptized  in  infancy ;  and  when  arrived  at  an  age  to  think  and  act 
for  herself  on  those  subjects,  she  scrupled  to  receive  baptism  from 
unauthorized  hands.  She  desired  to  be  wholly,  in  truth  and  peace 
and  love,  the  child  of  the  Church.  The  same  feelings  which  led  her 
to  delay  her  own  baptism,  induced  her  to  pursue  a  like  course  with  r^ard 
to  the  son  and  heir  by  whose  birth,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  their  marriage,  she  gladdened  the  heart  of  her  husband,  and 
made  the  whole  kingdom  to  rejoice.  When,  therefore,  after  the  con- 
secration of  Dr.  Staley  to  the  see  of  Honolulu,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
18G1,  by  the  Primate  of  Canterbury,  the  Eling's  wish  had  been  realized, 
and  the  Bishop,  with  his  missionary  staff,  was,  after  completing  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  entering  upon  his  see,  preparing  to  sul  for 
Honolulu,  his  arrival  was  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  king,  not  only  be- 
cause he  was  to  exercise  the  office  of  an  Apostle  throughout  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  but  because  he  was  to  bring  to  his  loved  Queen  and 
child  the  blessing  of  Christ's  grace  and  ordinance,  ministered  in  the 
I)lenitude  of  Apostolic  authority. 

How  sadly  those  high  and  pious  hopes  were  disappointed  is  well 
known.  "V^Hien  the  vessel  that  bore  the  Bishop  to  his  ocean  diocese 
arrived  in  sight  of  Honolulu,  the  pilot  that  came  on  board  brought  tiie 
mournful  tidings  that  the  Prince  of  Hawaii,  who  was  to  have  recdved 
his  education  from  the  Bishop,  had  fallen  ill  six  weeks  before,  and  had 
died,  after  being;  in  the  absence  of  a  duly-ordained  deigyman,  hastily 
baptized  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  American  Mission.  On  Saturday, 

■^  ^i^i^^i— ^^mj— ■^■^j-^-^,^,— ^.^--^^— ^____ 

fnsion  of  English  and  American  missionary  zeal  in  the  Hawaiian  Church,  a  bond 
of  sympathy  and  fellowship  will  be  established  between  those  two  f^tttX  portioitt 
of  the  human  family,  stronger  than  any  entente  cordiaXt  that  diplomacy  caa  briog 
about,  or  any  "  cable"  that  science  can  stretch  across  the  Atl^tie.  It  is  the  high 
mission  of  uie  Chnrch  to  heal  the  breaches,  to  compose  the  qoarrelB,  to  haniNmiie 
the  discords,  of  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  in  the  falfilment  of  that  miMioB  t 
glorious  opportunity  is  now  opening  before  the  Hawaiian  Church. 
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the  11th  of  October,  the  Bishop  landed;  on  Tuesday,  the  21st,  Queen 
Emma  received  holy  baptism  at  his  hands ;  and  o^  Friday,  November 
25  th,  the  King  and  Queen  together  received  the  apostolic  seal  of 
"baptism  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

That  gift  the  late  King  earnestly  laboured  to  stir  up  within  himself 
during  the  brief  period  which,  in  the  inscrutable  counsel  of  Grod,  was 
allotted  to  him  for  the  "  finishing  of  his  course."  In  anticipation  of  one 
of  the  primary  wants  of  a  mission  sent  forth  into  a  foreign  land,  and 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  Catholic  worship  in 
unison  with  the  Anglican  Church,  the  King  had  undertaken  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the  Hawaiian  language. 
He  had  proceeded  with  it  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  when  the  Bishop  arrived,  and  at  their  first  inter- 
view he  announced  to  him  that  in  a  few  days  it  woidd  be  complete 
and  ready  for  use ;  thus  affording  to  the  Bishop  a  most  cheering 
evidence  and  pledge  of  his  kingly  care  for  the  (^hurcL  Soon  after  he 
completed  and  published  it,  with  a  preface^  of  his  own  composition,  to 
which  we  have  access,  happily,  in  an  English  translation  made  by  the 
King  himself.  In  that  preface  he  explains  the  objects  of  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  to  be  "  to  make  one  voice  of  prayer  and  supplication 
common  to  all,  and  so  to  establish  the  method,  and  the  words  even,  of 
adoration,  that  men  need  not  only  then  worship  in  common  when  they 
worship  in  one  congregation." 

In  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  a  preconcerted  form  of  words,  in 
order  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  common  worship  in  the  congrega- 
tion, the  King  observes  : — 

"  We  ai*e  commanded  to  join  in  public  worship,  and  should  we  meet, 
each  one  of  us  to  choose  his  own  particular  prayer,  or  some  to  sing 
Psalms,  some  to  declare  a  doctiine,  and  some  to  prophesy,  we  should  be 
very  like  those  Corinthians  satirized  by  Saint  Paul.  But  again,  if  wo 
meet  together  and  leave  it  to  one  person  to  shape  a  prayer  for  us,  what 
becomes  of  the  simultaneous  prayer  ?  If  we  come  together  to  praise  God 
by  singing  Psalms  to  His  glory,  and  the  choir  only,  or  the  people  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  only  sing,  what  is  our  part  in  the  service,  and  for 
what  do  we  mate  a  portion  of  the  congregation  ?  We  meet  to  praise  our 
God,  but  if  the  priest  alone  praises  God  and  pi'ays  to  Him,  what  have  we 
to  do  there  ?  It  is  well  understood  that  some  people  say  all  these  offerings 
can  be  made  in  silence  and  ^vithout  a  premeditated  form  of  expression* 
But  not  80  did  those  who  first  belonged  to  the  Church  teach  us ;  nor  does 
our  own  inteUigcnce  teach  us  so  to-day.  In  a  body  we  go  to  Church  to 
worship  and  to  pray  to  God.     No  man's  prayer  can  avail  much,  while  his 

^  The  edition  of  the  Hawaiian  Prayer-book  printed  at  Honolulu  being  ex- 
hausted, the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (which  has  also 
printed  the  King's  Preface  in  English),  has  undertaken  to  reprint  it.  A  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Hawaiian  had  previously  been  prepared  and  published  by 
the  American  Mission ;  it  will,  however,  require  careful  revision  before  it  can  re- 
ceive the  full  sanction  of  the  Church,  the  missionaries  having,  as  the  king  ob- 
served, <*  in  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  made  sad  mistakes." 
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attention  is  bent  on  following  the  line  taken  bj  the  person  prajing.  Hi 
thoughts  digest  the  words  which  fall  from  the  mouth  of  the  minister,  but 
his  heait  does  not  offer  up  those  same  words  in  supplication  to  God ;  do 
sooner  has  he  made  them  his  own  and  is  about  to  discharge  his  heart  d 
them  understandinglj,  than,  following  all  the  time  the  Toice  of  him  who 
prays  aloud,  some  new  thought  enters  his  mind ;  or  otherwise  absorbed 
with  what  his  mind  has  taken  hold  of,  he  misses  the  thread  of  the  tpoket 
prayer,  and  hurrying  to  find  it  again,  he  forgets  God  for  the  moment^  wai 
by  the  time  his  thoughts  have  once  more  settled  upon  Him,  he  hean  thi 
'  Amen/  And  suppose  some  one  to  have  been  able  to  pray  undentiiid- 
ingly  w^hile  following  the  minister  till  the  minister's  supplication  hikd  to 
awake  an  echo  in  his  heart,  in  what  position  does  he  find  himself?  Cia 
he  from  his  heart  and  in  good  conscience  say  'Amen,'  which  meani, 
'  May  it  be  so,  my  God,'  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  the  prayo*  juft 
offered  did  not  recommend  itseff  to  his  conscience— did  not,  it  maj  be 
said,  suit  his  views  ?  Alas  for  this  would-be  supplicant  who  could  not 
pray  to  God,  because  he  did  not  know  what  turn  the  prayer  would  take! 
because  his  heart  was  not  as  the  minister's  heart,  and  his  needs  were  not 
those  which  the  man  put  up  to  pray  expressed ;  because  no  use  was  made 
of  prayers  prepared  beforehand  by  those  who  knew  of  old  the  commoQ 
wants  of  man— of  prayers  bequeathed  to  us  by  those  we  rightly  call  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  and  because  prayers  which  satisfy  every  mind  tod 
find  at  every  repetition  a  new  birth  in  every  heart  were  unemployed.  The 
prayers  having  been  prepai-ed  of  old,  the  Psalms  ordered,  the  hyrnni 
sanctioned,  the  rites  and  offices  authoritatively  established,  then,  indeed, 
we  can  worship  with  all  our  mind,  and  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  strength; 
none  can  get  up  and  offer  crude  supplications  for  things  of  no  common 
interest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  go  to  church  knowing  what  the 
prayers  will  be  and  that  they  will  convey  to  Heaven  all  our  desires,  jet 
nothing  more.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  this  book  contains 
is  not  intended  solely  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship.  This  is  a  book 
for  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  for  the  solitary  one  and 
for  the  family  group  ;  it  asks  for  blessings  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the 
world  to  come ;  that  we  may  be  guarded  from  all  manner  of  harm,  from 
all  kinds  of  temptations,  from  the  power  of  lust,  from  bodily  suffering,  and 
also  that  we  may  find  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  The  Church  has  not  left 
us  to  go  by  one  step  from  darkness  into  the  awful  presence  and  brightne» 
of  God,  but  it  has  prepared  for  our  use  prayers  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
every  soul,  whether  they  be  used  in  public  or  in  private." 

While  he  thus  entered  most  deeply  into  the  nature,  the  beauty,  and 
power  of  common  worship,  the  King  would  not  rest  content  without 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  among  his  people  of  the  worship 
for  which  he  had  made  such  careful  provision.  He  not  only  attended 
the  services  in  person  with  his  Queen,  bat»  going  about  with  the  Bishop, 
he  gave  his  personal  assistance  in  reading  the  prayers,  and  interpreting 
the  addresses  of  the  Bishop,  who  had  not^  in  the  first  instance,  a  suffi* 
cient  command  of  the  Hawaiian  language.  In  cases  of  emergency, 
when  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  were  unable  to  meet  all  the  calls  made 
upon  them,  the  King,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  would  himself 
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officiate,  assisted  sometimes  by  his  aide-de-cainp^  Major  Hoapili,^  vested 
in  a  surplice,  reading  all  those  parts  of  the  service  which  it  is  competent 
for  a  layman  to  read,  and  preaching  the  Word,  which  he  did  most 
eloquently,  and  with  excellent  effect. 

All  this  the  King  did  with  the  sorrow  of  his  bereavement  fresh  in  his 
hearty  not  allowing  his  personal  feelings,  deep  and  poignant  though 
they  were,  to  inte^ere  with  what  he  felt  to  be  his  public  duty.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  flame  of  this  holy  zeal  should  have  consumed 
the  fraH  vessel  in  which  so  great  a  treasure  was  borne,  and  that  labours 
so  arduous  and  incessant  should  have  proved  too  much  for  his  bodily 
strength.  Early  in  March,  1863,  he  had  an  alarming  attack  as  of 
incipient  paralysis,  after  an  exciting  sermon  which  he  preached  at 
Kailua,  while  the  Bishop  was  officiating  at  Kona.  The  symptoms, 
however,  passed  ofl*^  and  the  King  appeared  to  have  recovered  his 
ordinary  health.  But  his  great  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  son,  who 
was  a  child  of  high  promise,  lay  heavy  on  his  heart  According  to  tlie 
testimony  of  those  that  were  most  about  him  '*he  thought  of  him 
every  hour  of  every  day,  and  dreamed  of  him  at  night."  He  was  evi- 
dently "heartbroken."  He  struggled  hard  against  the  depressing 
influence  of  his  ever-present  sorrow,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  succumbed  to  it  at  last.  With  great  difficulty  he  had  nerved  himself 
for  the  eflbrt  of  holding  a  public  reception  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  28th  of  November,  observing  that  "  he  and  the  Queen  were  de- 
termined to  struggle  to  be  what  they  were  before  the  prince's  death ; 
that  they  would  receive  more,  and  be  more  in  public."  But  when 
the  evening  came,  the  King  was  too  ill  to  attend ;  the  Queen,  for  the 
£rst  time  taking  off  her  mourning,  had  to  go  through  the  ceremonial 
alone,  and  on  Sunday  morning  she  found  herself  a  widow  I 

E^amehameha  the  Good  was  pre-eminently  one  of  those  of  whom  it 
is  written,  "He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  The  impression  which 
he  has  stamped  upon  the  national  life  of  Hawaii  will  never  again  be 
effaced.  The  foundation  of  the  Church  has  been  flrmly  laid,  and  all 
that  is  required  is  that  she  should  not  be  crippled  in  her  efforts  to 
expand  her  operations.  The  erection  of  a  cathedral  at  Honolulu  of  a 
suitable  character  and  of  sufficient  dimensions,  is  one  of  her  most 
pressing  needs ;  and  a  more  fitting  memorial  could  not  be  erected 
to  the  Royal  founder  of  the  Hawaiian  Church.  The  local  resources 
are  necessarily  limited,  more  especially  since,  by  the  Constitution,  no 
appropriation  of  public  funds  to  such  an  object  is  permitted,  and  the 
Church  is  dependent  on  the  private  support  of  the  monarch.  That 
this  support  will  be  continued  to  her  under  the  present  reign  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe.  An  assurance  to  that  effect  was  given  to  the 
Bishop,  soon  after  his  accession,  by  Kamehameha  Y.  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  his  brother  appears  to  have  descended.  The  Bishop  has 
been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  nominated  one  of  his  privy 


1  M^jor  Hoapili  was  afterwards  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  by  the  Bishop.  He  haa 
accompanied  Qoeen  Emma  to  England  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  being  the  first 
fmits  of  a  natire  Hawaiian  Clergy. 
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councillors,  and  has  received  other  proofs  already  of  the  new  wve- 
reign's  regard  and  confidence.  The  co-operation  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  will  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  by 
giving  to  the  Hawaiian  Church  a  truly  Catholic,  instead  of  an  ex- 
clusively English,  character ;  and  her  independence  of  the  State  will 
keep  her  free  from  the  dangers  to  which  she  might  otherwise  be  exposed 
from  political  complications.  She  will  be  enabled  to  pursue  undisturbed 
the  great  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  for  which  she  has 
been  raised  up.  The  need  of  that  work  is  great  indeed.  The  soil  in 
which  she  is  planted  is  one  in  which  the  seeds  of  sin  have  taken  deep 
and  firm  root,  and  have  attained  a  luxurious  growth.  Tho  moral  cor- 
ruption which  prevailed  among  the  natives  in  their  untutored  state, 
and  which  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  has  done  much  to  aggra- 
vate, has  yet  become  more  rank  under  a  religious  system  which  failed 
to  touch  the  heart  while  imposing  an  absurdly  rigorous,  and  in  some 
respects  preposterous,  restraint  upon  outward  conduct  The  fact  that 
the  Christianity  produced  by  the  forty  years*  discipline  of  the  American 
Calvinists  is  little  more  than  a  name,  a  palpable  unreality,  stands  con- 
fessed even  by  themselves.*     Eemembering  the  large  share  which 

1  It  1b  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  these  pag^es  to  "  aneorer  the  nakednen  *  of  the 
Calvinistic  diBcipUne.  The  teat  ''by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  haa  been 
applied  to  it  more  than  once,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  Those  who  wi^ 
for  more  particular  information  on  this  unsavoury  ttpic,  will  find  it  in  the 
"" Notes,*'  and  the  "Review  of  Dr.  Anderson's  recent  work  on  the  Hawaii 
Islands,"  appended  to  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu's  Pastoral  Addrttt  delivertd  im  lis 
Church  on  New  Year*i  Day,  1865,  and  since  published  by  request  from  the  kio^. 
Queen  Emma,  and  the  members  of  the  congregation,  both  nativea  andforeignen,  who 
thus  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  Bishop's  statements  and  to  the  Chro- 
tian  spirit  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  opponents  and  traducers  of  his  miaaion  :— 
*'  We  cannot  but  think  that  its  truthful,  moderate,  and  charitable  spirit,  in  loitoa 
with  all  your  Lordship's  teaching  during  the  time  of  your  ministry  among  na,  iaeai- 
nently  calculated  to  undo  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  very  uncalled  for  and  bitter 
observations  contained  in  a  recent  Report  of  the  American  Board  of  Preabyterisn 
and  Congregational  Missions."  A  short  review  of  the  Bishop's  addreas,  with 
copious  extracts  from  it,  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  Colonial  CkmrA 
Chronicle.  There  is,  on  the  same  subject,  an  instructive  chapter  entitM,  ^  Mia- 
sionary  Achievement  and  Failure,"  in  a  volume  publiahed,  anteoedentlj  to  Dc 
Anderson's  book,  under  the  title  Hawaii ;  the  Patl,  Present,  and  Fuiurt  of  tkt 
Island  Kingdom,  by  Manley  Hopkins,  Hawaiian  Consul-Qeneral.  Additional  ia- 
formation,  entering  into  full  details,  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  New  Toii 
Church  Journal,  which  in  a  recent  number,  after  referring  to  chaiges  piwrioMlr 
established  against  the  American  Missionaries,  such  as  *'  the  diaregard  of  Bap- 
tism, the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  molasses  and  water,  the  poli- 
tical influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  conversion  of  the  islands,  and  the  perver- 
sions or  mistranslations  of  scriptural  words  or  phrases,"  proceeds  to  commeoC  oa 
the  character  of  the  *'  Church  discipline  "  established  by  the  Misaionarita,  and  it^ 
lamentable  fruits : — 

''The  over-severity  which  is  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Puritan  temper 
has  had  full  sway  in  the  Hawaiiaor Islands,  and  has  brought  forth  ita  usual  fruit,— 
a  deeper  corruption.  The  '  traditions  of  men '  were  taught  as  being  the  hw  of 
-Ood.  Dr.  Sae,  the  magistrate  at  Hana,  East  Maui,  long  a  resident  tliere,  aad 
himself  married  to  a  native,  testifies  of  these  missionaries  that  'smoking  (oUcro 
waf«  held  by  them  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  consequently  a  f^is. 
Smoking  tobacco  was  therefore  anathematized,  laid  under  interdiction,  and  the 
moi^t  stringent  regulations  put  in  force  to  suppress  it.'    But  nature  was  too 
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England  had  from  the  first  in  fostering  the  corruption  of  the  native 
mind,  and  the  heavy  responsihility  incurred  hy  the  Government  and 
the  Church  of  England,  in  suffering  the  repeated  appeals  of  the 
islanders  for  teachers  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  unheeded,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  in  the  opportunity  now  presented  to  us  an 
imperative  demand  for  the  fullest  reparation  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  make. 

The  demand,  urgent  as  it  is,  comes  to  us  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
graceful  form.  It  had  been  one  of  the  most  cherished  projects  of  the 
late  King  to  renew  his  personal  acquaintance  with  this  country.  A 
visit  to  England  with  his  Queen,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1864,  had 
been  regularly  planned.  "  I  want,"  he  observed,  "  to  go  as  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Church  myself,  and  ask  my  fellow  Churchmen  to  aid 
me  in  saving  my  poor  people."  It  is  the  dream  of  her  husband's  life, 
which  he  himself  was  not  permitted  to  realize ;  the  dream  which 

^^^^■^—^^^.^^   ■  1-^       ^>m         »  ■■  ■■■■  ■!  ■»■  I  ■  ■■■!■■■    -  ■  ■      I  ■      ■  -  _^ 

itrong;  reaction  took  place;  and  now,  'with  few  exceptions^  a  pipe  is  in  tlie 
mouth  of  every  native  every  lionr  of  the  day.' 

**  Similar  faults  have  marked  the  treatment  of  a  real  sin, — ^that  of  licentious- 
ness, which  is  the  great  national  evil.  The  Puritans  declared  that  it  should  be 
'  crushed  out  with  the  strong  hand.'  Though  professing  a  religion  the  basis  of 
which  is  'a  change  of  heart,'  wrought  solely  by  the  'grace  of  Qod*  there  are  no 
people  on  earth — no,  not  even  the  Romanists — who,  in  practice,  are  more  ready  to 
place  their  whole  relianee  on  coercion,  to  the  total  neglect  of  those  means  which 
make  a  real  conquest  of  ike  heart  The  laws  made,  therefore,  against  licentious- 
ness were  so  severe,  and  the  punishments  (which  strack  equally  at  both  sexes) 
were  so  promiscuously  carried  out,  that  the  result  was  to  make  the  evil  worse  in- 
stead of  better  I 

''  The  vine  was,  of  coarse,  proscribed,  equally  with  tobacco ;  and  the  equalizing 
of  things  not  equal  by  Qod's  law,  has  resulted  in  degrading  God's  law  to  the  same 
violations  which  have  been  visited  on  the  '  traditions  of  men.'  *  The  growth  of 
tobacco  and  the  vine  involved  excommunication  equally  with  adultery.  Even  the 
planting  of  coffee  is  said  to  have  been  discouraged  t ' 

**  While  the  sanctions  of  religion  were  thus  undermined  in  one  direction,  the 
feeling  of  reverence  was  equally  destroyed  in  another.  During  prayer  the 
minister  stands,  and  the  people  sit  or  loll.  Kneeling  is  invariably  discourageil  as 
'  popish/  In  the  week,  meetings  are  held,  osteni^bly  of  a  religious  kind,  but 
sometimes  the  topics  of  the  day,  politics,  the  American  war,  the  prices  -  of  cattle, 
&c.,  are  discussed.  Occasionally  the  newspaper  is  read  and  explained,  the  whole 
being  mingled  with  prayer.  Blntertainments  are  given  in  the  meeting-houses ;  and 
dramatic  representations.  It  may  be  that  the  war  between  the  l«Iorth  and  tho 
South  now  raging  in  America,  is  parodied  by  two  large  dolls  which  are  made  to 
fight  till  one  loses  its  head  (such  an  exhibition  was  given  at  Waimea,  at  the  end  of 
1863),  or  perhaps  the  awful  scenes  connected  with  the  passion  of  our  Lord  are 
acted  on  the  stage.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind,  reminding  one  of  the  old  miracle 
plays,  but  without  their  solemnity,  took  place  at  '*  The  Stone  Church,"  Honolulu, 
the  first  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  Mission.  One  native  was  Pontius 
Pilate,  another  Judas ;  the  cock-crowing  drew  forth  hud  applause*^ 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote  may  complete  this  picture  of  full-blown 
Puritanism  in  action  : — ''  They  have  the  Bible  and  know  how  to  use  it,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  story  of  one  of  the  Calvinlst  (native)  deacons,  who  headed  a  mob  to 
tear  down  the  house  of  a  man  and  woman  suspected  of  praying  people  to  death. 
In  the  execution  of  this  lynch  law,  the  Calvinist  deacon,  who  was  the  ringleader, 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  mob  with  an  open  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  in  justifica< 
tion  of  the  business  he  was  about,  pointed  to  the  text :  '  The  house  of  the  xoicked 
shall  he  overthrown,'  ** 
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having  dreamed  with  him  she  could  not  cease  to  dream,  tmtil  she  hid 
realized  it»  that  has  hrought  Queen  Emma  here.  May  that  meek  and 
silent  presence,  eloquent  of  a  life  of  sorrows  and  of  a  heart  full  of 
high  and  holy  aspirations,  proYoke  us,  as  it  is  so  eminently  calculated 
to  do,  "  unto  love  and  to  good  works  !  "^ 


(SortesponHence,  IDocuments^  Ut. 

THE  EOYAL  SUPREMACY,  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE, 
AND  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHURCH, 

[by    "  CATH0LICU8."] 
THE   PAPAL    SUPREMACY. 

In  the  course  of  the  conflicts  which  the  Church  had  to  maintain 
against  the  encroachments  of  Imperial  power,  the  Patriarchate,  originally 
no  more  than  a  pre-eminence  of  dignity,  rose  gradually  into  a  position 
of  substantial  power.  In  the  face  of  the  Empire,  and  before  the  ejei 
of  the  world,  the  Church  was  represented  by  the  four  great  Patriaichs 
of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  While  the  list 
three  continued  in  subjection  to  the  rulers  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  whoie 
progressive  degradation  they  shared,  the  reverses  which  the  Imperial 
power  sustained  in  Italy,  and  which  terminated  in  the  total  extinction 
of  the  Western  Empire,  freed  the  Roman  Patriarch  more  and  more  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  Supremacy.  The  transfer  of  the  Imperial 
residence  from  Rome  to  Milan,  and  subsequently  to  Ravenna,  left  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Patriarch  without  a  rival  and  without  a  counter- 
poise. As  the  political  prestige  of  the  city  of  Rome  declined,  the 
ecclesiastical  prestige  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  her  Bishop,  ts 
Patriarch  of  the  West,  rose  higher  and  higher.  His  compantire 
exemption  from  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  and  the  influenee 
of  court  intrigues,  to  which  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  were  exposed,  enabled 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  during  the  controversies  by  which  the  Church  was 
distracted,  to  take  up  a  more  independent  and  more  dignified  position. 
Accordingly  the  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome  was  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  To  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  Western  Patriarch  was  felt  by  his  ^colleagues  in  the  East  to  be  no 
small  advantage ;  to  refer  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
as  the  most  independent  and  impartial  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  a 
practice  frequently  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  contending  parties  in 
other  Churches,  but  by  the  Imperial  power  itself,  when  unbiassed  by 
party  influence  or  by  purposes  of  its  own. 

While  the  Roman  Patriarch  thus  profited  largely  by  the  depression 
of  his  brother  Patriarchs,  he  took  his  full  share  of  the  increase  of 
power  which  had  accrued  to  the  Patriarchate  generally  from  the  exten- 
sive  powers   of  jurisdiction  over  both    Bishops   and   Metropolitans 

1  ThU  article  on  **  Hawaii"  of  which  the  Jirtt  in*talmetU  appeared  t»  omr  UM 
nwnher,  can  nov  he  had  complete  cU  our  publishers  in  a  pampkUt  form,-' 
Eo.  C.  C.  C. 
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conferred  upon  it  by  Church  legislation  under  Imperial  auspices. 
The  original  theory  of  the  Episcopate  as  a  joint  trust  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Supremacy  of  Christ  was  not,  indeed,  forgotten,  but  in 
practice  was  lost  sight  of  more  and  more.  A  valuable  testimony  to 
it  was  borne  by  a  Bishop  of  Eome  who,  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  Patriarchate,  was  a  strenuous  asserter  of  the  authority  of  his 
office,  and  who,  by  the  weight  of  his  character  and  learning,  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  the  Church  of  his  own  age.  When,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mauricius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
presuming  upon  the  position  of  his  see  in  what  had  now  become  the  sole 
capital  of  the  Empire,  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  "  Gik^umenical " 
or  *'  Universal "  Bishop,  Gregory  the  Great,  who  then  occupied  the 
Roman  chair,  pi-otested  against  it  in  the  most  energetic  terms,  de- 
nouncing it  as  a  "name  of  blasphemy,"  and  a  "note  of  anti-Christ." 
He  would  neither  consent  to  its  being  given  to  others,  nor  would  he 
accept  it  for  himself;  and  in  remonstrating  against  it  he  dwelt  most 
strongly  on  this  very  point,  that  to  designate  as  "  Universal"  any  one 
Bishop  or  Patriarch,  was  virtually  to  nullify  and  to  degrade,  not  only 
the  whole  Patriarchate,  but  the  universal  Episcopate  and  Priesthood.^ 

It  seems  incredible  that,  in  the  face  of  such  arguments  find  denun- 
ciations as  these,  any  of  the  successors  of  Gregory  the  Great  should  have 
assumed  the  very  title  which  he  so  vigorously  opposed  and  so  earnestly 
repudiated  ;  still  more  so  that  they  should  have  asserted — and  that 
in  a  sense  far  more  stringent  than  that  associated  with  the  title  "  (Ecu- 
menical Bishop"  by  the  Orientals — the  existence  of  such  a  universal 
supremacy,  from  the  Apostolic  age  downwards,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  five  hundred  years  before  the  time  -when  Gregory  pronounced  it 
incompatible  with  the  Apostolic  institution  of  the  Episcopate.  Such  a 
pretension  was  impossible  without  a  bold  falsification  of  history,  in 
an  age  of  literary  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  ignorance  and  darkness.  And 
such  a  falsification  of  history  was  actually  perpetrated  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  shape  of  a  compilation  of  forged 
documents,  purporting  to  be  Papal  rescripts  or  decretals,  reaching  up  to 
the  first  successors  of  the  Apostles.  Concerning  the  author  of  this 
forgery,  and  the  personal  motives  that  prompted  it,  we  must  rest  con- 
tent with  conjecture  ;  while  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  production 
is  so  clearly  demonstrable,  that  it  has  been  openly  acknowledged  by 
candid  writers  of  the  Papal  communion. 

The  groundwork  on  which  the  forgery  was  based  was  an  earlier  com- 
pilation of  the  Canons  of  the  Primitive  Church  and  of  the  more  im- 
portant Councils,  to  which  had  been  appended  a  collection  of  rescripts 
from  some  of  the  later  Bishops  of  Eome — the  earliest  of  them  dating 
no  further  back  than  the  close  of  the  fifth  century — ^which  contained 
their  dicta  on  certain  points  referred  to  them  from  time  to  time. 
These  two  collections  together  had  come  into  general  use  in  the  West, 
as  a  kind  of  manual  of  Ecclesiastical  law  ;  the  first  compiler  of  them 
being  a  Eoman  monk,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  about  the  middle  of  the 


1  See  the  Epistlei  of  St  Qregoxy  the  Qreat^  pamm. 
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sixth  century.  Early  in  the  following  century  the  joint  ooUections 
were  reproduced,  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  Canons  from  the 
acts  of  African,  Gallican,  and  Spanish  Councils,  and  of  some  Papd 
rescripts  of  later  date,  by  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville,  whose  learning 
considerable  for  his  age,  caused  his  name  to  be  held  in  high  repute. 
It  was  the  name  of  this  Isidore,  and  the  collection  which  bore  his 
name,  that  were  made  use  of  two  hundred  yeurs  later,  to  give  currenq 
and  credit  to  the  forgery  of  the  "  False  Decretals,"  substituted  for  the 
genuine  work  of  Isidore  of  Seville.  Though  clumsily  executed,  nor 
altogether  unquestioned  at  the  time,  this  monstrous  forgery  was,  soon 
after  its  appearance,  endorsed  by  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  See; 
Pop^  Nicholas  I.  quoting  it  in  his  disputes  with  Hincmar,  Archbishop 
of  Kheims,  as  an  authentic  text>book  of  Church  law,  either  believing 
or  affecting  to  believe,  it  the  genuine  work  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Seville.  And  later  still,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centmy, 
a  regidar  digest  of  Canon  law  was,  under  Papal  auspices,  prepared  by 
Gratian,  the  false  decretals  formed  the  basis  of  this  digest,  which,  to 
this  day,  under  the  name  of  ''  Dea-eium  Gratianij"  constitutes  the  main 
portion  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Canonici," 

That  so  deliberate  an  imposture — ^the  manufacture,  in  iiact,  of  fire 
centuries  of  history  which  never  happened,  by  the  fabrication  of 
documents,  having  reference  to  a  state  of  things  and  to  institutions 
which,  as  therein  represented,  never  had  any  existence — should  haYe 
been  attempted,  is  most  astounding ;  that  it  should  have  been  success- 
ful to  such  a  degree  as  permanently  to  stamp  its  character  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  is  still  more  marvellous.  Strange,  however, 
and  almost  incredible  though  it  appears,  both  its  origin  and  its  smcoess 
may  be  accounted  for  by  Qie  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  ushered  into  the  world.  The  Patriarchal  See  of  Borne  had  long 
had  greatness  thrust  upon  it.  Amidst  the  changes  which  convulsed 
Western  Europe,  the  See  of  Rome  had  exhibited  the  only  type  d 
stability.  Considerable  property  had  been  acquired  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Bishops  of  Eome,  which  made  their  See  one  of  the  wealthiest, 
if  not  the  wealthiest,  in  all  Christendom.  Those  possessions  had  not 
only  been  largely  augmented,  but  from  mere  property  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  species  of  temporal  sovereignty  in  the  course  of  the 
transactions  which,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  solicited  by  Pepin, 
transferred  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  from  the  Merovingian  to  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  and,  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne,  raised  np 
anew  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  West.  The  restoration  of  the  Bomsn 
Empire  naturally  suggested  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of  a  de- 
pendence of  the  Patriarch  of  Bome  on  the  Emperor  of  Borne,  simHtf 
to  that  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  a  prospect  which  the  past  experience  of  the  practical  working  rf 
the  Imperial  Supremacy  showed  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  and  to  the  best  interests  of  religion.  To  have 
guarded  against  such  a  contingency  by  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  relations  between  Chuiih  and  State  ought  to  be  regn- 
lated  would  have  been  alike  useless  and  ineffectual ;  useless,  because 
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the  subtleties  of  political  and  theological  sdeoice  would  hove  been  ili 
suited  to  the  rude  intellects  with  whom  the  question  must  hare  been 
aigued;  ineffectual,  because  the  age  was  one  in  whi(^  might  was 
accepted  as  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  right.  A  much  shorter 
and  more  effectual  way  to  set  limits  to  the  interference  of  Imperial 
power  with  the  af&irs  of  the  Church  was  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
new  rulers  of  the  West  with  the  prestige  of  ancient  authority  vested 
in  the  Eoman  Patriarch  as  head  of  the  Western  Church.  With  this 
view,  the  very  donation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Eoman  See  had  been 
deprived  of  the  character  of  novelty  attaching  to  it,  by  the  invention, 
of  a  precedent^  in  the  shape  of  a  similar  donation,  alleged,  without  a 
shadow  of  historical  truth,  to  have  been  made  to  the  See  of  Home  by 
the  first  Christian  Emperor.  Nothing  could  be  more  serviceable  to 
the  Church  than  that  documentary  evidence  should  be  forthcoming  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
in  all  Ecclesiastical  matters ;  and,  as  no  such  evidence  was  in  existence^ 
the  obvious  expedient^  in  an  age  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  matters  of 
fauctj  was  to  manufacture  it  A  new  edition  of  tiie  existing  standard  of 
Ecclesiastical  law,  with  such  emendations  and  interpolations  as  were 
beet  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in  view,  was,  in  a  manner,  called 
for  by  the  exigency  of  the  times ;  ^  and,  on  the  unfEuling  principle  of 
demand  and  supply,  Isidore  was  reproduced  in  a  garb  in  which  the 
learned  and  accurate  Bishop  of  Seville  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
recognise  himself  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact — ^however  the  plain  statement  of  it  may  grate  upon  the  ear — that 
the  foundations  of  both  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and 
his  spiritual  supremacy  were  laid  in  falsehood  and  in  fraud. 

Such  a  career,  once  entered  upon,  admits  of  no  repentance  and  no 
retreat.  The  liar  and  the  forger  once  fairly  entangled  in  the  network 
of  his  own  iniquity,  is  drawn  on  irresistibly  to  have  recourse  to  fresh 
artifices,  and  to  put  forward  fresh  pretences,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
position  destitute  of  all  real  foundation.  So  it  happened  to  the  Papacy. 
The  individual  entangled  in  the  system,  promoted  to  be  its  representa- 
tive, had  no  control  over  his  own  course  of  action.  Whatever  his  per- 
sonal conviction  or  disposition  might  be,  he  had  no  option  but  to 
march  on  in  the  course  entered  upon  by  his  predecessors,  and  so  to  pep- 

1  A  curious  illustration  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the  measures  resorted 
to  by  the  Churchmen  of  that  period  in  their  dealings  with  the  rude  warriors  of 
the  age,  is  the  letter  addressed  to  Pepin  by  Pope  Stephen  11.,  after  several  appeals 
made  in  his  own  name  had  proved  ineffectual,  in  the  name  and  person  of  St.  Peter, 
in  which  that  Apostle,  fortifying  his  pleas  by  the  joint  entreaties  of  the  Virgin 
Haiy,  is  made  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Frankish  king  against  the  Lombturd 
invaders  of  his,  the  Apostle's,  patrimony.  How  thoroughly  the  king  of  the  Franks 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  this — bold  fiction,  shall  we  call  it  t — appears  from,  the 
&ct  that  he  refused  to  retain  any  of  the  possessions  which  on  that  occasion  h« 
wrested  from  the  Lombards,  but  presented  them  to  the  Roman  See,  assigning  as 
his  reason  that  he  had  "conquered  them  for  the  Apostle/  With  minds  trained 
under  a  different  ethical  standard,  and  living  in  a  critical  age,  we  may  find  it  dif- 
fionlt  to  appreciate  such  a  transaction  as  this ;  nevertheless  it  mav  serve  to  explain 
otlier  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  which  appear  to  ns  equallv  unintelligibli^ 
biOMiM  iireoonoilable  with  the  eommoneat  nations  of  what  is  right  and  tmew 
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petuate  the  policy  which  had  made  him  what  he  was.  The  "  mysterj 
of  iniquity  "  continued,  and  to  this  day  it  continues,  to  "  work,"  recoil- 
ing upon  those  who  yield  themselves  as  instruments  to  the  working  of 
it  witii  the  terrible  moral  retribution  of  "*a  strong  delusion,  to  believe  " 
the  very  "  lie  "  which  the  Papacy  has  made,  and  stands  selif-condemoed 
to  carry  on,  and  to  persist  in,  to  the  end.  To  cease  to  make — ^to  con- 
fess and  to  abandon — that  lie,  would,  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy,  be  a 
suicidal  act  There  is  more  truth  than  the  world  gives  it  credit  for, 
truth  more  awful  than  itself  suspects,  in  the  famous  plea,  **  ^on  pot- 
iumiuJ* 

Of  opportunities  for  the  full  development  and  practical  application 
of  the  theory  propounded  in  the  False  Decretals  there  was  no  lacL 
In  Western  Christendom  no  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  vas 
possible  without  consolidating  the  pretended  power  of  the  Pope  as 
Universal  Bishop.  If  the  cases  which  arose  from  time  to  time  woe 
dealt  with  by  Metropolitan  Councils,  in  professed  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  improvised  for  the  Church  by  the  author 
of  the  False  Decretals,  they  formed  so  many  links  in  an  ever-lengthening 
chain  of  evidence,  in  confirmation  of  those  principles.  If  at  any  time 
an  attempt  was  made  to  proceed  on  the  true  principles  of  the  Church's 
original  constitution,  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  the  ancient 
jurisdictions,  an  appeal  to  the  Pope — or,  as  it  often  happened,  Uie 
interference  of  the  Pope  propria  motu — horded  an  opportunity  for 
the  assertion  of  the  supreme  and  universal  jurisdiction  claimed  for  the 
Pope.  The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  cause  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  grave  offence  of  claiming  and  exercising  an  independent 
jurisdiction.  The  most  correct  and  righteous  judgments  were — as 
happened  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  False  Decretals  first  saw  the 
light,  in  the  course  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Papacy  and  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Kheims — reversed  upon  the  simple  ground  that  the 
latter  had  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  exercising  his  jurisdiction 
independently  of  the  Pope.  As  for  the  Eastern  Patriarchates,  they 
had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  this  monstrous  usurpation  in  the  "West.  They  were  preoccupied 
with  their  own  internal  affairs  and  mutual  relations  under  Imperial 
control ;  and,  as  a  rule,  their  very  existence  was  loftily  ignored  by  the 
Papacy,  from  which  they  had  become  alienated,  not  only  by  ancient 
rivalries,  but  by  serious  doctrinal  disagreements.  Attempts  to  accom- 
modate the  differences  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom, 
were,  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy,  always  clogged  by  the  assumption  of 
its  supreme  and  universal  jurisdiction,  and  fiie  refusal  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  to  acknowledge  this  claim,  became  an  additional  groimd  of 
alienation ;  thus  causing  the  breach  to  be  widened  by  every  attempt  to 
heal  it,  until  it  became  confessedly  irremediable. 

The  Papal  usurpation,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  crashing  ci 
every  independent  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  soon  began  to  extend 
further,  by  the  assumption  of  a  right  of  interference  with  the  tempcnl 
power.  To  this,  likewise,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  lemsik- 
ably  fayourable.    The  empire  raised  by  Charlemagne  did  not  forfrre 
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that  able  and  energetic  monarch.  Its  division  into  separate  kingdoms, 
the  rivalries  and  contests  between  these,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
personal  conduct  of  those  who  bore  rule  over  them,  furnished  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  the  Papacy  to  intervene,  either  on  appeal  or 
proprio  motUy  on  the  plea  of  a  general  guardianship  of  morality  and 
pubhc  right,  for  the  regulation  of  princely  households,  the  correction 
of  princely  excesses,  the  adjustment  of  political  differences,  and  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  Any  attempt  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Papal  power,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
or  the  independence  of  nations,  was  resented  as  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Christ,  the  sole  exponent  and  interpreter  of 
whose  will  the  Papacy  professed  to  be;  and  was  visited,  in  the  case  of 
nations,  by  the  intolerable  suspension  of  the  ministrations  of  religion, 
and,  in  the  case  of  sovereigns,  by  excommunication,  by  sentences  of 
deposition,  absolving  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  sanction- 
ing the  invasion  and  conquest  of  their  dominions  by  brother  monarchs, 
whom  their  ambition  tempted  to  make  themselves  the  instruments  of 
Papal  tyranny.  Nor  did  the  Papacy  stop  there.  Acts  of  declared 
hostility,  schemes  of  open  aggression,  were  supplemented  by  secret 
plots  and  conspiracies.  Individual  assassinations  and  wholesale  mas- 
sacres, planned  and  executed  in  the  interest  of  the  Papacy,  and  by  its 
minions,  showed  that  the  doctrines  of  the  lawfulness  of  regicide  and 
murder,  when  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Papacy,  and,  as  was 
blasphemously  alleged,  "  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,"  propounded  by 
the  accredited  doctors  of  the  Eoman  Church,  were  more  than  mere 
theories — that  they  were  stern  realities,  forming  part  of  the  Papal 
system.  The  triumphal  commemoration  of  butcheries  which  make 
kumanity  shudder,  the  canonization  of  conspirators  and  assassins,  hx 
upon  the  Papacy  the  indelible  stain  of  the  foulest  and  most  horrible 
crimes  committed  in  furtherance  of  its  policy,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  usurped  authority. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  Papal  ambition  and  lust 
of  power.  To  exercise  an  unlimited  and  irresponsible  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom — casting  out  as  heretics  all  that 
refused  to  submit  to  it — and  an  equally  unlimited  and  irresponsible 
power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Papacy,  too  little.  It  must  needs  stretch  its  dominion,  based  on 
falsehood  and  fraud,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  into  the  regions  of 
the  unseen  world.  In  the  place  of  that  "  Church  of  the  Firstborn 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,"  of  whose  existence  Holy  Scrip- 
ture testifies,  and  into  whose  ranks  the  charity  and  piety  of  the  early 
Church  believed  all  her  members  to  have  passed  who  had  "fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus,"  the  l^apacy  substituted  a  fabled  hierarchy  of 
mediators  of  its  own  creation,  through  whom  Christ,  the  only  true 
Mediator,  was  to  be  approached,  with  the  Mother  of  the  Godman  at 
its  head.  To  this  host  of  intercessors  the  Papacy  arrogated  to  itself 
the  exclusive  power  of  adding  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  such  as 
had,  while  here  on  earth,  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the 
Papacy  "  in  a  heroic  degree."     All  the  rest,  the  great  body  of  the 
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fiEdthful  departed,  the  Papacy  consigned  to  a  fabuloos  r^on  of  tiie 
iinseeB  world — ^another  of  its  lying  impostures — ^to  bo  purified,  not  by 
"  the  blood  of  Christ "  "which  "  deanseth  from  all  sin,"  but  by  fiery 
torments,  the  duitition  of  which  the  Papacy  pretended  to  have  und«r 
its  control,  and  offered  to  abridge  in  consideration  of  money  payments 
for  mortuary  masses  and  indulgences ;  thus,  in  effect,  setting  aside  Uib 
propitiatory  character  and  the  atoning  yirtae  of  Christ's  death,  and 
making  merchandise  of  the  salvation  of  soids. 

The  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  Apostolic  purity  ww, 
in  combination  with  such  a  stupendous  edifice  of  spiritual  fi^d,  i 
moral  impossibility.  The  faith,  no  less  than  the  history,  of  the  Chmdi 
had  to  be  falsified ;  and  to  effect  this  the  very  domain  of  eternal  Tnitii 
itself  had  to  be  made  subject  to  the  same  Papal  supremacy.  The 
pretension  of  Papal  infallibility  did  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnieh 
what  the  False  Decretals  had  done  for  her  government.  Henc^orih  to 
differ  j&om  the  teaching  of  Rome  was  to  be  in  deadly  error  ;  the  cfotj 
safe  way  of  truth  was  to  accept  the  doctrinal  decrees  and  definitioiis 
of  the  Papacy — no  matter  how  manifestly  irreconcileable  with  the 
plainest  declarations  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  the  most 
authentic  and  authoritative  testimonies  of  Christian  antiquity. 
^*  RoTTva  loctUa  at,  finita  est  caum^  became  the  rule  and  the  sum  of  idl 
Christian  behef.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words  the  Pope  became, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Churches  led  captive  by  this  delusion,  what  Iqr 
Christ's  appointment  the  Holy  Ghost  is — ^the  guide  into  all  trnili 
throughout  all  ages  ;  and  consistently  with  the  setting  up  of  this  dam 
to  His  office  and  authority,  the  Pope  assumed  the  very  title  ^^  YioanM 
Chfisti^*  given  by  the  early  Church  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Eve^ 
blessed  Trinity.  The  Bishop  of  Eome  blasphemously  set  himself  f<Hili 
to  the  Church  and  the  whole  world  as  the  duly  constituted  "  Vicar  of 
Christ." 

That  a  structure  of  a  character  so  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  Chmdt 
founded  by  Christ  Himself  should  endure,  was  not  to  be  expected. 
The  supremacy  of  Christ,  wholly  superseded  in  the  Papal  theory  \ff 
the  supremacy  of  him  who  called  himself  His  vicegerent  on  earth, 
and  who  claimed  to  exercise  by  anticixmtion  His  supreme  power  in  tiie 
unseen  world,  asserted  itself  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  by  t^ 
secret  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Christ's  true  Vicegerent  Ike 
fjEdse  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  Papacy,  the  superstitious  praetioet 
introduced  in  connexion  with  them,  came  to  be  regarded  with  doubt 
and  suspicion  ;  and  when  the  revival  of  literature  and  the  inventioa 
of  the  art  of  printing  afforded  increasing  facilities  of  research  into  tiie 
foundations  of  Christ^s  truth,  the  tenor  of  the  written  Word  of  God, 
and  the  belief  of  the  primitive  ages,  the  whole  fabric  of  Papal  im- 
posture was  shaken  to  its  base. 

While  thus  in  the  Western  part  of  Christendom,  arrogantly  pro- 
claimed by  the  Papacy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Eastern  Churches^  m 
**  the  Catholic  Church,"  a  general  revulsion  of  feeling  and  of  bdief 
was  silently  preparing,  in  the  heart  of  the  Church,  the  attitude  assumed 
by  the  P&pacy  towards  the  temporal  powers  tended  to  proToke 
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ance  and  reiterated  attacks  upon  the  outer  frame  work  of  Papal  domi- 
nation. The  assumptions  upon  which  it  was  founded  came  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  could,  no  more  than  the  doctrinal  system  of  Eome,  abide 
the  test  of  Scriptural  criticism  and  of  historical  inquiry.  The  crisis 
was  accelerated  by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Papal  Court.  The 
methods  by  which  men — nay,  very  boys — were  raised  to  the  Papacy — 
the  notorious  employment  for  that  purpose  of  bribery,  of  fraud,  and 
force — and,  still  more,  the  pride,  the  rapacity,  and  the  personal  pro- 
fligacy exhibited  by  many  of  the  occupants  of  "  St.  Peter's  Chair/' 
rendered  it  more  and  more  impossible  to  believe  that  men  raised  to  that 
pinnacle  of  superhuman  power  by  such  wicked  means,  and  abusing  that 
power  for  such  vile  ends,  could  be,  as  they  pretended  to  be,  the  vice- 
gerents and  representatives  of  the  King  of  Truth  and  Eighteousness. 
And  when,  at  last,  there  supervened  the  scandal  of  anti-popes  con- 
tending against  each  other  for  the  possession  of  that  supreme  power — 
when  these  rival  claimants,  and  the  councils  called  by  them,  came  to 
hurl  against  one  another  the  frightful  anathemas  the  terror  of  which 
had  kept  nations  and  their  kings  in  awe,  the  weapons  of  what  the 
Papacy  termed  **  spiritual  warfare  "  became  blunted  and  unserviceable. 
The  Vatican  might  still,  from  time  to  time,  send  forth  its  thunders ;  the 
Bull  In  Ccena  Domini,  that  "  chief  est  and  firmest  pillar"  of  the  Papal- 
supremacy,  universally  binding,  according  to  its  own  tenor,  not  only 
upon  all  Christendom,  but  upon  the  whole  world,  and  consigning  to 
eternal  damnation  all  that  refuse  to  bend  the  neck  under  the  Papal 
yoke,  might  still  be  affixed  from  year  to  year  to  the  gates  of  St.  John 
of  Lateran  ;  but  the  prestige  that  had  once  attached  to  these  demon- 
strations of  Pontifical  wrath  was  gone  ;  the  Papal  anathema  had  in 
the  general  estimation  of  mankind  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  a  hrutum 
fulmen.  The  flames  kindled  by  the  Holy  Inquisition  might  consume 
the  bodiea  of  revolters  against  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  bui 
they  could  not  extinguish  the  rising  spirit  of  a  truer  and  a  purer  faith. 
Having  with  difficulty  survived  the  condemnation  pronounced  against 
it  by  two  General  Councils  of  Western  Christendom,  and  evaded  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  danger  by  the  machinations  of  the  partisan 
Council  of  Trent,  in  answer  to  the  unanimous  cry  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom for  Reformation  in  the  Church,  the  Papacy  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  its  ground  within  its  own  territorial  domain,  and  in  re- 
taining its  hold,  tenaciously  rather  than  firmly,  feebly  rather  than 
powerfully,  on  those  portions  of  Western  Christendom  in  which  the 
belief  in  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome  as  "successor 
of  St.  Peter,"  is  still  lingering.  But  even  this  partial  "  healing  of  its 
wound  *'  has  been  purchased  at  the  fearful  cost  of  midtiplied  schisms 
all  over  the  Western  Patriarchate,  and  the  consequent  isolation  of  the 
Papacy,  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self.  De  facto  the 
Pope  has  ceased  to  be,  even  within  the  original  limits  of  his  Patri- 
archal authority,  what  de  jure  he  never  was,  the  Universal  Bishop  and 
Supreme  Grovemor  of  all  Christendom. 

What  new  aspects  of  Church  government,  what  claims  to  the  re- 
version of  the  supremacy  forfeited  by  the  Pope,  arose  out  of  the  conr 
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solidation  of  the  remnant  of  Papal  power  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  present  inquiry.  Meanwhile  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  fisict  that 
not  only  has  the  theory  on  which  the  Papal  supremacy  was  based  been 
found  wanting  as  a  corrective  of  the  evils  entailed  upon  the  Church  by 
the  Imperial  supremacy  ;  it  has  infinitely  aggravated  those  evik, 
whether  regard  be  had  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Both  have  suffered  more 
grievous  injury  than  from  any  other  cause,  from  the  experiment — ^by 
this  time  an  undeniable  failure — of  bringing  the  whole  Christian 
Church  under  the  universal  sway  of  one  visible  head,  claiming— in 
opposition  to  Christ^s  own  declaration  that  now,  during  this  present 
dispensation,  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world — to  exercise  imivenal 
dominion  over  all  the  Churches  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  the 
character  of  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ.  The  failure  of  that  experiment 
proclaims,  more  loudly  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  the  continued  and  effectual  presence  of  Christ  with  His 
Church  according  to  His  promise,  and  the  continued  and  effectual 
exercise  of  His  own  supremacy  over  her,  in  its  true  and  original  cha- 
racter of  a  purely  spiritual  supremacy. 

(To  be  contintied.) 


INTERCOMMUNION  WITH  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CHURCH 

(DENMARK). 

The  Berlingske  Tidende,  the  most  German  of  the  leading  Copenhagen 
daily  papers,  published  on  July  15th  a  communication  signed  ''R.** 
taking  occasion  from  a  recommendation  of  the  Intercommunion  movement 
in  the  Daghlad  to  attack  both  that  movement,  the  Rev.  J.  Vahl,  and  the 
Anglican  Church.  From  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that  "  R."  is  the 
initial  of  Dr.  Rothe,  Rector  of  Vemmelov,  who  spoke  at  Roeskijd.  He 
begins  by  saying : — **  Viewed  simply  from  the  political  and  national  side, 
the  cause  may  indeed  have  something  to  commend  it  But  the  cause  is 
a  CViurcA- question.  It  must  therefore  be  decided  from  the  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  and  thus  it  shows  itself  in  a  different  light." 

After  misstating  the  proposals  for  regularizing  the  Danish  Episcopate, 
he  offers  some  **•  historical  information,"  which  we  quote,  to  show  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  should  take  steps  to  defend  the  honour  of  our  Altar 
against  popular  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  prejudice. 

'*  The  English  Episcopal  Church  was  founded  by  the  licentious  and 
tyrannical  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  rationalistic  Cranmer,  from  1532 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  King  had  previously  written  a  wild 
passionate  treatise  against  Luther ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  Pope  wooki 
not  allow  him — he  was  eight  times  married — to  separate  from  his  virtuoos 
wife  Catharine,  he  severed  the  English  Church  from  Rome  and  made 
himself  her  head — as  the  English  sovereigns  still  are.  Cranmer  found 
then  the  convenient  opportunity  for  his  Reform  schemes ;  the  two  men 
made  themselves  mutually  useful,  and  thus  arose  the  English-Episcopal- 
Reformed   Churchy   which  still   with  English  obstinacy   maintaina  the 
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arrangements  and  spirit  of  its  foundation.  Surely  no  fraternization  can 
be  desirable  between  such  a  spirit  and  our  own  Church's  humble,  inwardly 
believing  spirit. 

**  The  English  Church,  naturally,  holds  firmly  to  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Refomud,  Thus  she  holds  the  doctrine  of  Absolute  Predestination 
— that  God  from  the  beginning  has  in  His  Omnipotence  destined  some 
men  to  salvation,  who,  however  they  behave,  end  well ;  while  others  He 
has  destined  to  damnation,  who  must  be  lost,  however  they  may  strive  to 
amend,  yea,  though  for  a  time  they  may  be  filled  with  grace.  Likewise 
she  teaches  of  the  Sacraments,  that  they  are  empty  signs,  which  signify, 
something  for  those  who  think  on  them,  but  convey  nothing  beyond  what 
is  afforded  by  all  Divine  service.  Can  we  believe  that  any  real  sympathy 
can  be  established  between  such  a  Church  and  ours  ?  " 

'^  R.^'  proceeds  to  affirm  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  obtained  the 
epithet  ^'  Episcopal "  from  her  regarding  the  unbroken  succession  of  the 
Episcopate  as  necessary  to  salvation.  '*  Now,  as  our  first  Bishops  were 
consecrated  by  a  Superintendent,  Bugenhagen,  because  all  our  Catholic 
Bishops  were  imprisoned,  they  [the  English]  do  not  recognise  them. 
They  honour  us,  therefore,  with  the  deepest  pity  for  this  our  fallen  estate, 
which,  however,  we  share  with  most  of  the  Lutheran  and  Eeformed 
Churches.  For  the  Swedish  Church  they  have  some  respect,  as  her  first 
Lutheran  Bishops  were  ordained  by  Catholic  Bishops,  though  the  Swedes 
themselves  lay  no  weight  on  this  accident.  But  the  Episcopal  theory  oi 
the  English  has  no  ground,  and  therefore  we  will  give  them  no  encourage- 
ment." 

It  is  contended  by  "  R."  that  "  the  Bible  knows  only  one  kind  of 
ordination,"  that  Timothy  and  oven  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  ordained  by. 
**  priests."  "  Our  Lord  instituted  but  one  Ministry  of  the  means  of 
grace,"  and  "  the  division  of  that  Ministry  into  several  offices  after  His 
Ascension  was  merely  a  division  of  labour,  corresponding  to  the  variety  of 
men's  gifts,  for  edifying  the  Church."  In  the  New  Testament,  the  words 
Bisliop  and  Priest  *'  are  synonymous,  and  do  not  mean  distinct  office- 
bearers, as  in  modem  English. '^ 

'*  R."  after  speaking  of  the  debate  in  the  Roeskild  Conference,  ex- 
presses surprise  that  the  Almindellg  Kirkttidende  should  advocate  our 
views.  '^  This  must  be  owing  to  a  great  want  of  clearness,  which  makes 
that  periodical  ill-fitted  for  its  aim,  so  that  it  must  be  read  with  a  certain 
caution."  In  opposition  to  the  lament  in  the  Daghlady  '*  that  the  Danish 
Church  is  [far  too  dependent  on  Gemiany,"  he  denies  that  any  such 
dependence  has  ever  found  place.  ''  But  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church  is 
not  alone;  she  is  only  a  province  of  the  great  Lutheran  Church-land, 
which,  besides  Scandinavia,  includes  Northern  Germany.  She  regards 
the  Churches  there  as  sister  Churches."  Finally,  he  contends  against 
adopting  the  Episcopal  proposals :  "  We  should  thereby  exclude  ourselves 
from  the  rapid  development  of  theological  science,  to  which  Scandinavia 
contributes  little,  while  Germany  is  its  chief  centre.  We  should  thus 
condemn  ourselves  to  stand  still." 

A  letter,  signed  "  A  Dane  who  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England," 
appeared  subsequently  in  the  same  journal  in  answer  to  '^  R."  ;  but  this 
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we  hare  unfortunately  not  yet  seen.  We  hasten  to  the  eommamcatkm 
from  the  Kev.  J.  Vahl,  which  that  Journal  printed  on  July  24. 

Mr.  Vahl  very  naturally  begins  with  declaring  his  astonisfament  at  tiie 
manner  in  which  "  R."  has  treated  the  question.  By  simply  redting  tlie 
words  in  which  the  proposal  for  getting  rid  of  the  Bugenhagian  difficdty 
had  been  stated  in  the  Almindelig  Kirketidende  two  years  ago,  he  shows 
how  unfortunately  "  R",  like  many  speakers  at  the  Roeskild  Conferenee, 
had  been  mistaken.  He  invites  the  perusal  of  the  ten  articles  in  thit 
periodical  on  Intercommunion,  which  will  show  '*  that  the  Anglican  friends 
of  this  movement  are  prompted  not  by  an  offensive  *  pity '  for  us,  but  by  i 
hearty  evangelic  love."  He  then  meets  "  R"  's  curious  account  of  tbe 
origin  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  denies  that  our  Church  has  cfer 
owned  Henry  or  Cranmcr  for  founders.  "  She  claims  the  same  Founder  as 
the  Danish  Church — our  Lord  Christ.  As  the  Danish  Church,  I  sij; 
for  at  least  I  am  not  aware  that  we  acknowledge  Christian  II.,  Freddie  L, 
Christian  III.,  Luther,  or  any  other  man,  as  a  founder  of  our  Churdi;  if 
we  did,  our  Church  would  not  be  a  true  Church."  But  if  *'  IL"  meins 
**  reformed  "  by  "  founded,"  Mr.  Vahl  denies  that  Henry's  character  bai 
anything  to  do  with  the  morality  or  doctrine  of  our  Church.  Neither  wm 
Cranmer  a  Rationalist :  ''a  little  respect  is  due  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  died  at  the  stake  for  the  Gospel."  The  amusing  blunder  by  wlridi 
**  R."  assigns  to  Henry  eight  wives  is  pointed  out.  No  douht  Henry  was 
a  bad  man,  but  not  simply  because  he  married  six  times.  *'  Divines  whose 
orthodoxy  *  R.'  will  not  question,  have  been  married  six  times;  e,ff, 
Abraham  Calovius,  the  champion  of  Lutheran  scholasticism.  The  dm- 
racter  of  Henry  no  more  affects  the  English  Church  than  that  of 
Christian  HI.  the  Danish  Church,  or  Fred^c  IV.'s  bigamy  the  exceBeoee 
of  the  Indian  Mission." 

On  the  name  given  by  "  R." — Engelske-Episkopal-Reformeerte-Kii&e 
— Mr.  Vahl  remarks,  that  it  is  not  the  official  title,  and  that  a  &Baej 
lurius  in  "  R."  's  use  of  the  word  reformeert.  That  word  is  not  the  true 
translation  of  "  reformed,"  but  reformeret,  a  word  equally  applicable  to  Ae 
Danish  Church.  Reformeert  means  in  English,  Helvetian  or  Calvinistie, 
epithets  which  are  not  and  cannot  be  applied  to  our  Church.  Henee,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  our  Church  does  iwt  hold  the  leading  doctrines  of  tiie 
Jtrformeerty  or  Ultra-protestant  bodies  of  the  Continent.  **  R"  had  only 
looked  at  oin*  Articles,  and  forced  into  them  his  own  preconceived  ides. 
As  to  Predestination,  "  while  the  Danish  Church,  unlike  the  He/ormeark 
and  the  German  Lutherans,  refrains  in  her  standards  fitim  any  closer 
definitions  on  this  obscure  and  fathomless  topic,  the  English  Chnrra,  in  Ifae 
Seventeenth  Article,  has  expressed  herself  on  it,  but  by  no  means  in  die 
way  represented  by  *  R.' — as  any  one  will  see  who  reads  the  Article  from 
end  to  end.  If  more  is  needed  to  convince  '  R.',  let  him  torn  to  the 
Third  and  Eighth  of  the  Fu^  Book  of  Homilies,  and  to  the  Nineteenth 
of  the  Second  Book ;  and  he  will  then,  I  hope,  allow  that  the  Engfiah 
Church,  like  the  Danish,  teaches  that  '  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved.' " 

The  calunmy  of  '^R."  against  us  as  to  the  Sacraments  u  met  by 
Mr.  Vahl  with  quotations  from  Article  XXV.  and  the  Catechism ;  and  ttie 
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assertion  that  our  Church  makes  Episcopacy  necessary  to  salvation  is  tried 
by  the  authoritative  utterances  of  the  Preface  to  our  Ordinal,  "  for  this  or 
that  individual  divine's  opinion  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  Church's  teaching 
with  Anglicans  than  with  Scandinavians."  Our  ordinal,  he  says,  lays  down 
two  things :  **  first,  that  from  the  earliest  times  there  have  been  three  orders 
in  the  Church ;  and,  secondly,  that  only  those  who  are  ordained  by  Bishop^ 
after  the  English  ritual  or  otherwise,  can  officiate  in  the  English  Church. 
These  statements  are,  surely,  hi  from  the  assertion  of  '  K.'  that  the 
English  Church  has  declared  Episcopacy  necessary  to  salvation."  Mr. 
Vahl,  after  blaming  "  E."  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  Catholic  "  instead  of 
Soman  Catholic,  adds : — 

*'  Every  one  knows,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Church  history,  that, 
in  the  very  first  age  of  the  Church — as  early,  at  least,  as  the  year  70 — 
ihere  were  found  three  Orders ;  and  that  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  Episcopate.  In  the  New  Testament,  also, 
three  orders  appear.  Apostles,  Deacons,  and  a  third,  of  which  the  holders 
are  called  sometimes  Presbyters,  sometimes  Bishops,  sometimes  other 
names.  Of  these  our  Lord,  before  His  Ascension,  only  founded  the  first. 
Whether  now  it  is  right  to  say  that  we  ought  to  retain  the  three  orders 
which  are  found  in  the  earliest  Christian  Church  (in  the  opinion  that  the 
saccessors  of  the  Apostles  in  presidency  were  called  Bishops,  the  title 
Apostles  being  abandoned,  as  worthy  only  to  be  borne  by  the  Twelve  and 
St.  Paul),  or  that,  the  Apostolic  office  having  ceased  with  the  men  called 
by  our  Lord,  the  Diaconate  also  should  be  dropped,  and  only  one  ministry 
retained — on  this  alternative,  different  opinions  may  exist ;  but,  whatever 
epnion  we  adopt,  it  is  certain  that  the  Danish  Church  has  not  committed 
herself  to  the  views  of  German  theorists,  seeing  we  have  to  this  day  two 
orders.  Priests  and  Bishops,  each  made  by  a  distinct  consecration  or 
ordination  [even  if  the  claim  of  the  un-ordained  Degne  to  make  a  third  as 
Deacon  be  disallowed]." 

Mr.  Vahl,  after  criticizing  "  R."  's  argument  from  Scripture,  remarks : — 
'^  Thus  much  is  incontestible,  that  the  Apostolic  Canons,  based  themselves 
on  still  earlier  rules,  direct  Deacons,  !rriests,  and  Bishops  also,  to  be 
ordained  by  Bishops;  and  in  Cyprian's  Epistles  there  are  many  proo& 
that  the  rite  of  ordination  was  reserved  to  Bishops  alone.^' 

**  But  it  is  one  thing,"  he  adds,  ^'  to  say  that  it  is  regular  for  Priests  to 
be  ordained  by  Bishops,  and  that  ordination  otherwise  is  an  un-Catholic 
irr^olarity :  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  a  Church  which  has  not  Priests 
ordained  by  regular  Bishops  has  no  benefit  from  Eedemption.  The  last  is 
said  neither  by  the  English  Church  nor  yet  by  the  English  theologians  of 
the  school  which  holds  most  rigidly  to  the  ancient  Catholic  usage,  and 
insists  on  its  necessity.  AU  they  say  is,  that  when  a  Church  has  let  go 
this  usage  of  all  antiquity,  the  anomaly  ought  to  be  repaired  and  the  right 
usage  restored ;  and  then  first  will  they  recognise  such  a  body  as  the 
Church  of  Christ.  How  far  such  a  view  is  correct,  is,  of  course,  another 
matter.  There  would  be  a  parallel  to  it,  if  the  school  in  our  Church 
which  regards  the  questions  in  the  Office  of  Baptism  as  almost  essential  to 
that  Sacrament,  said  to  the  Swedish  Church,  which  has  arbitrarily  laid 
aside  the  Abrenunciatio,  *  Before  we  can  recognise  your  Church  to  be  one 
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with  ours,  you  must  revoke  your  arbitrary  abandonment,  and  retam  to  the 
Catholic  usage  of  eighteen  Christian  centuries.'  Siich  a  request  would 
arise  not  from  an  offensive  '  pity/  but  from  a  sound  reverence  for  the  pre- 
scription of  history,  and  from  a  wise  hostility  to  all  theorizing  and  aibitaj 
handling  of  Church  questions,  of  which  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Refannecrte 
bodies  everywhere,  we  see  so  many  lamentable  instances." 

Of  tbe  Eocskild  Conference,  Mr.  Vahl  says,  exactly  as  ourselves,  that 
*'  the  results  would  probably  have  been  quite  the  reverse,  bad  not  seTenl 
of  the  leading  speakers  misunderstood  the  question.  That  '  £.'  regards 
the  German  '  Lutheran  Churches '  as  sisters  of  the  Danish  Church  may  be 
very  agreeable ; ,  but,  for  our  part,  we  claim  a  right  to  think  otherwise, 
and  think  that  we  share  this  view  with  many  of  our  Church's  best  sons. 
Nor  need  Danes  fear  that  much  harm  would  ensue,  if  our  clergy  lost  t 
little  of  their  fondness  for  German  learning,  which,  in  spite  of  its  boasted 
accuracy,  is  as  little  accurate  in  theology  as  it  is  in  history  and  in  much 
besides." 

The  excellence  of  both  the  contents  and  the  tone  of  this  re|^j  of 
Mr.  Yahl  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out.  Our  friend  may  be  sure  that  he 
has  earned  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  orthodox  Christian  anaong  us  who 
knows  of  this  discussion.  ''B."  however  has  since  put  forth  a  brief 
rejoinder,  saying,  that  he  is  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  Mr.  Vahl'i 
quotation  from  the  Catechism  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  English  Church 
teaches  that  grace  does  not  accompany  the  signs  of  the  Sacraments,  but 
is  given  independently  to  the  faith  of  their  recipients.  He  thus  adheres  to 
his  prejudices,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  of  Danish  divines  of  the  past 
(e.g.  Lintrupius  and  Masius)  vindicated  the  English  Church  from  all  such 
charges,  and  notwithstanding  a  Commission  of  the  University  of  Copenhagoi 
appointed  by  the  Crown  in  1784  decided  "  that  the  Anglican  Church  only 
differs  from  the  Danish  as  to  the  *  communion  of  the  unworthj,'  which  is 
no  such  difference  as  to  justify  a  division  of  the  two  Churches,  or  to  forbid 
a  union  of  their  ministries." 
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Sm, — The  prominence  given  in  your  monthly  paper,  on  former  occasioD^, 
to  missionary  news  from  Madagascar  encourages  me  to  send  you  an 
appeal  for  the  first  Anglican  Church  in  that  island.  Few  missions  excite 
more  interest  as  regards  their  past  history  or  future  prospects,  than  the 
one  in  Madagascar.  Besides  the  two  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  who  are  labouring  further  north  at  Vohemar, 
there  are  two — ^Ir.  Hey,  fiom  St.  Augustine's,  and  Mr.  Holding,  who 
were  sent  thither  in  September  of  last  year  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  after  they  had  previously  spent  some  time  in  the 
Mauritius,  studying  the  Malagash  language.  They  landed  at  Tamatave, 
the  port  belonging  to  the  capital,  and  began  their  work  bj  opening  a 
school  on  a  small  scale.  Mr.  Hey  writes  to  me  in  Februarj : — "  I  fed 
that  when  we  have  fairly  mastered  the  language  and  can  speak  fluently 
to  the  natives,  we  shall  have  great  success.     We  have  the  Bible  (trans- 
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lated  by  the  London  Society),  and  the  Prayer-book  (subsequently  issued 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge),  and  the  people 
really  '  search  the  Scriptures,'  and  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
receiving  religious  truth.  There  are  many  signs  which  show  that,  during 
the  persecutions  which  have  distinguished  the  annals  of  Christianity  in 
Madagascar,  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  greatly  on  the  minds  of  the  MaJa- 
gash,  softening  the  ground  and  preparing  it  for  the  good  seed. 

"  The  natives  have  very  high  and  sacred  views  of  monarchy  ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  have  a  preference  for  the  Episcopal  form  of 
Church  government. 

**  Up  to  the  beginning  of  last  December,  our  congregation  averaged 
forty-five ;  now  it  has  increased  to  seventy-one  : — thirty-nine  baptisms, 
a  school  of  thirty-five  pupils,  a  daily  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of 
(Our  teaching,  all  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  work  we  are  doing  in 
Tamatave.  In  one  way  or  another  we  have  exercised  influence  upon  a 
long  extent  of  coast.  If  this  has  been  effected  in  a  few  months,  what 
will  not  the  patient  labour  of  years  do?  I  have  strong  hope  for  the 
future  of  Madagascar.  Alas  that  our  English  residents  should  prove 
stumbling  blocks  in  our  way  !  They  do  far  more  to  hinder,  than  to  help 
on  the  Gospel.  We  have  also  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priests  of  Tamatave,  who  have  spread  scandalous  reports  of  us." 

"  June  15th.  We  are  just  going  to  put  an  iron  roof  to  our  Church, 
which  is  being  finished ;  this  wiU  increase  the  expense,  and  prove  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  funds  of  our  Bishop  (of  Mauritius),  which  have  already  helped 
much.  But  of  course  we  are  most  anxious,  if  it  be  in  any  way  possible, 
to  have  our  Church  of  a  suitable  character,  and  fiiiiiished  with  what  is 
needful  for  our  Services." 

The  Church  at  Tamatave,  here  mentioned,  is  greatly  in  want  of  Com- 
munion plate,  one  or  two  bells,  and  a  harmonium :  this  last  would  be 
much  appreciated  by  the  people,  for  they  are  very  musical,  and  some  of 
the  native  airs  are  said  to  be  very  beautiful.  Surely  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  Services  of  this  Mission  Church  at  Tamatave,  the  j^r«^ 
daughter  of  our  church  in  Madagascar,  more  fitted  for  God's  praise,  and 
more  attractive  to  the  people,  I  may  confidently  ask  help  from  those  who 
are  able  to  give. 

It  will  be  understood  how  thankful  I  should  be  to  help  the  missionaries, 
when  I  mention  that  some  months  ere  this  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  a 
fellow-labourer  with  them ;  but  God  has  seen  fit  that  ill  health  should 
keep  me  for  the  present  in  England.  I  have  by  me  a  small  sum,  which 
would  serve  as  a  nucleus.  Any  addition  to  it,  "  for  the  Church  of  Tama- 
tave," however  small  (say  in  stamps),  will  be  kindly  received  by  the  Rev. 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Goldic,  79,  Pall 
Mall,  S.W.,  and  by  Yours  truly,  Alfbed  Aug.  Roitk. 

Waterloo  Terrace,  Newbury. 
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BELIGIOUS  DEPUTATIONS. 

(Communicated.) 

Wb  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  hecaase  OonvocatKm  is  hspfdj 
revived,  and  ahout  to  he  reformed,  or  hecause  a  Provincial  Sjnod,  pur  d 
simple,  may  ere  long  he  assemhled,  therefore  Church  Societies  maj  be 
dispensed  with,  and  "  Deputations "  done  away.  We  are  familiar  w^ 
the  human  imperfection  which  pertains  of  necessity  to  the  former,  as  to 
all  suhlunary  organizations ;  and  we  are  painfully  intimate  with  die  fir 
more  than  necessary  infirmities  which  commonly  characterize  the  latter. 
But  knowing  that  Church  Societies  are  indispensahle,  and  that  Deputationsaie 
capable  of  doing  them  much  good  service,  we  are  anxious  to  do  oar  port 
towards  correcting  certain  tendencies  in  the  auxiliary,  which  invariaUj 
damage  the  principal,  institution.  Nothing  is  more  conmioii  on  the  port 
of  earnest  laymen,  as  well  as  of  parish  priests,  than  a  complaint  of  ihe 
disappointment  felt  after  a  meeting  in  aid  of  some  Church  Society,  bj 
reason  of  the  inefficiency  or  want  of  tone,  tact,  and  common  senM, 
manifested  by  the  deputed  advocate ;  more  especially  so,  if  he  happen 
to  be  a  returned  missionaiy.  The  cause  is  not  difficult  of  discovery ;  sai 
lies  not  so  much  nor  so  often  in  the  want  of  power,  as  in  the  lack  of 
instinct  in  the  "  Deputation."  He  neither  proposes  to  himself  a  true  idea 
of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  him,  nor  of  the  means  of  attaining  it;  nor 
does  he  labour  to  adapt  his  matter  to  the  assembly,  be  it  educated  or 
unedncated,  rural  or  urban,  which  he  is  about  to  address.  Hence  it  a 
that  minds  which  are  capable  of  digesting  illustrations  of  the  e£Fect  of 
working  out  great  principles,  of  applying  the  highest  truths  in  new  aoii 
interesting  scenes  of  missionary  enterprise,  are  jaded  with  pueriHtiei 
and  weaned  with  platitudes  ;  whilst  rustics  and  artizans,  who  meet  at 
their  pastor's  invitation  to  be  encouraged  in  £Eiith  and  love  by  fresh 
tidings  of  the  Gospel's  triumphs,  are  fatigued  with  descriptions  of 
scenery  or  natural  phenomena,  as  much  beyond  their  comprehension  as 
they  are  beside  the  question. 

Let  us  recall  examples  for  the  better  enforcement  of  our  meaning.  The 
schoolroom  or  the  Rector's  bam  is  crammed  with  an  expectant  audienoe, 
summoned  at  no  little  pains  by  the  clergyman  to  receive  the  statement 
of  an  accredited  eye-witness  and  labourer  in  the  work,  touching  the 
results,  the  difficulties,  and  the  promise  of  a  mission,  towards  whidi  a 
portion  of  their  monthly  or  yearly  offerings  have  been  assigned,  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa.  The  introductory  remarks  of  the  chairman 
have  followed  the  solemn  prayers  of  the  parish  priest  for  the  gnidanoe 
and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  Deputation  rises.  An  hour  k 
occupied  by  his  address,  and  yet  no  man's  spirit  has  been  stirred  witlm 
him,  and  no  soul  has  been  gladdened  or  moved  to  greater  zeal ;  no  ^W 
impression  has  been  corrected,  no  soul  impelled  to  lay  by  more  regularly 
as  the  Lord  may  prosper  him  to  promote  the  work,  or  to  offer  himself  or 
a  son  to  take  part  in  it — for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  time  which 
should  have  been  given  to  spiritual  things  has  been  wasted  on  crocodiles, 
hippopotami,  or  vegetation,  and  a  horrifying  account  of  the  slave  trade. 
In  another  case,  the  scene  to  which  all  eyes  and  hearts  are  directed 
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should  present  tlie  Cross-beaier  in  his  apostolic  toils  amidst  the  very 
differently  circumstanced  and  constituted  population  of  Eastern  India. 
But  so  perverse  is  the  judgment  of  the  Deputation,  that,  instead  of  enlarging 
his  hearers'  minds  and  hearts  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  character  of 
the  heathenism  which  he  was  (^led  on  to  evangelize,  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  kingdom  to  subdue  it  in  all  its  varieties,  and  to  save  some  in 
every  clime  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  Truth, 
he  positively  offends  them  by  contrasting  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
privileges  of  his  own  flock  in  Tinncvelly,  with  the  Poor-law  pittances  and 
the  cold  and  formal  worship  of  the  Enghsh  Christians  whom  he  sees 
before  him.  He  dwells  with  gusto  on  the  crowing  of  sundry  cocks 
brought,  as  he  tells  them,  to  the  House  of  God,  as  offerings  for  his 
maintenance ;  aims  rather  at  keeping  the  school  childi'en  awake  by  a 
dash  of  buffoonery,  than  at  edifying  the  Church  of  God ;  and  palpably 
magnifies  himself  in  place  of  his  Divine  Master. 

Yet  a  third  instance  of  this  miserable  failure  to  realize  the  proper 
Ipyoy  of  a  Deputation  occurs  to  us  from  the  recollection  of  a  really  supe- 
rior man  who,  with  vast  experience  of  Mahommedanism  and  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Eastern  Christian  communions,  wasted  a  golden 
opportunity  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  thoughtful  audience  for  the  work 
and  wants  of  the  English  Church  in  Turkey,  by  dwelling  on  topics  of  no 
higher  interest  than  bazaars,  polygamy,  and  mosques,  and  the  manifold 
evidence  afforded  by  Eastern  cities  of  the  absence  of  a  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. What  is  all  this  but  to  give  a  stone  when  the  children  ask  for 
bread  ?  And  what  wonder  if  the  poor,  when  thus  put  off  with  the  shell 
for  the  kernel,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Deputation  is  an  impostor, 
and  has  never  been  a  missionary  at  all ;  or  if  the  rich  go  a  step  further, 
and  resolve  that  Societies  thus  represented  at  home,  and  employing  such 
agents  abroad,  are  no  longer  worthy  of  support  ? 

If  Deputations,  like  painters,  would  first  of  all  realize  their  principal 
subject,  and  then  give  to  its  accessories  only  their  subordinate  position, 
there  would  be  little  danger  of  the  ever- varying  yet  constant  struggle 
between  God  and  Satan,  between  light  and  darkness,  between  the  world 
and  the  Church,  being  kept  out  of  the  spectators'  sight,  whilst  the  mere 
scenery  of  the  battle-field  and  the  domestic  habits  of  the  foe  are  thinist 
into  exclusive  prominence. 

What  our  people  want  to  know  is  that  the  Gt>spel  is  still  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  whether  amidst  Greeks  or  Jews,  Barbarian  or  Scy- 
thian, bond  or  free  ;  that  where  time,  labour,  outlay,  and  prayer  are  duly 
bestowed,  God  still  gives  the  increase ;  and  that  though  many  gainsay 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  and  many  fall  away,  the  mustard- tree  is 
growing  still,  and  more  and  more  of  the  redeemed  are  finding  shelter  in 
its  branches.  They  require  in  no  captious  spirit  to  be  assured  that  God's 
glorious  Gospel  sheds  the  light  of  life  upon  tlie  most  ancient  civilization  of 
China,  not  less  needfully  than  upon  the  savage  islander  of  the  Pacific ; 
that  the  Koran,  unlike  the  Bible,  fails  to  make  meet  for  Heaven ;  and 
that  whilst  England's  Church  and  nation  are  pre-eminently  put  in  trust 
with  the  only  power  to  elevate,  to  unite,  to  sanctify,  and  to  save  the  pagan 
and  the  Mahommedan  alike,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  densely  peopled  terri- 
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tones,  where  no  knee  is  ever  bent  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  no  fear  of  bdl 
restrains  man's  lust  or  vengeance,  no  love  of  God  wins  him  to  virtue,  no 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rescues  him,  and  no  hope  of  Heaven  soothes 
him  in  suflFering  and  death. 

Of  topics  such  as  these,  treated  with  the  care,  humilitj,  and  revereiwe 
which  are  their  due,  our  people  never  tire  ;  but  when  childish  anecdote  k 
substituted  for  solid  infoi^ation,  when  our  Lord  ceases  to  be  the  central 
figure  before  the  eye  both  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  audience,  when  the 
"  Society  "  takes  the  place  of  the  Church  in  the  mind  and  utterance  of 
the  Deputation,  and  the  picturesque  and  amusing  monopolize  the  time 
which  should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  and  instructive, — it  would  be  t 
marvel  indeed  if  the  parochial  clergy  were  not  sickened  of  Deputatiow, 
the  incomes  of  Societies  straitened,  and  the  Church's  work  for  aooh 
terribly  retarded. 


PENSIONS  FOR  MISSIONARIES. 

Sm, — Allow  me  to  congi'atulate  you  on  the  result  of  our  joint  efforta 
to  vindicate  the  claim  of  our  missionary  brethren  to  a  retiring  pensioD. 
We  have  not  obtained  all  that  we  desire ;  but  the  gain  is  substantial 
nevertheless,  and  may  be  the  basis  of  further  benefit  hereafter. 

In  consequence  of  the  correspondence  printed  by  you  in  jour  number 
for  April  last,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
pensions  therein  submitted  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tht 
Gospel,  and  to  report  their  conclusions  to  ^q  Standing  Committee.  1 
am  favoured  with  a  copy  of  their  report,  but  not  for  public  use.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  indicates  a  careful  regard  to  both  sides  of  the  question,  the 
possible  abuses  as  well  as  the  uses  of  the  pension  system ;  and  that  its 
chief  conclusion,  as  recommended  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and 
adopted  by  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  21st  July  is  as 
follows : — 

"  That  the  following  resolution  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Societj'i 
Annual  Report,  after  the  bye-laws : 

'  The  Society  recognises  the  duty  of  affording  assistance  to  those 

of  its  European  missionaries  employed  in  tropical  or  unhealthj 

climates,  who,  after  long  and  faithful  service  in  the  SocietjV 

missions,  shall  have  become  incapacitated  from  age  or  infirmitr 

for  a  continuance  of  their  labours,  and  who  shall  be  destitute  of 

other  support.     The  Society  will  consider  and  decide  upon  each 

case  that  arises  according  to  its  own  merits.' "  ^ 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  limitation  to  European  missionaries,  that 

native   missionaries  (whom   God   multiply,)   would   retain    their   official 

stipend,  like  an  Enghsh  incumbent,  to  the  last,  employing  perhaps  a 

substitute  when  disabled,  and  supporting  themselves  on  the  balance  of 

stipend  after  payment  of  such  substitute.     Otherwise  the  Socie^  would 

scarcely  exclude  them  from  the  benefit  of  this  resolution. 

^  See  the  MittUm  Field  for  August  1865,  p.  160. 
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The  insertion  of  the  word  "  sufficient  *'  before  "  support,"  would  cer- 
tainly give  to  the  resolution  a  more  courteous  and  welcome  character  bj 
making  it  savour  less  of  the  **  master  and  servant  "  tone  so  common  and 
so  offensive  in  the  language  of  committees  towards  those  whom  thej 
instrumentally  support.  But  it  is  satis£Bu;tory  to  know  that  a  "  Disabled 
Missionaries'  Fund  "  has  been  opened,  to  which  remittance  may  be  made, 
and  made  in  such  sort  as  to  remove  the  dread  of  a  **  dead  weight  '^  upon 
the  Society's  resources  if  a  system  of  fixed  pensions  were  really  undertaken. 
Let  the  scud  fund  be  yearly  augmented  by  a  grant  from  the  general 
income  of  the  Society,  and  be  pressed  upon  the  Church's  attention,  and 
then,  sir,  we  may  yet  see  our  own  aspirations  realized  in  full.  Meanwhile 
the  Society's  secretaries  and  committees  deserve  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  attention  given  to  our  representations. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

Colkirk  Rectory^  August  10,  1866.  J.  B.   SwEET. 


Hebtetos  antr  Notices. 

Tracts  and  Sermons  on  Subjects  of  the  Day,  with  an  Appendix,  contain' 
ing  Selections  from  Correspondence  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Con^ 
troversy.  By  the  Eev.  F.  B.  Woodward,  Englisli  Chaplain  at 
Bome.     Eivingtons  (pp.  336). 

This  valuable  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  tracts  reprinted  from 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  a  now  tract  "  On  the  Judgment  in  the 
Gorham  Case."  The  able  sermons  have  among  their  subjects,  **  The 
Immaculate  Conception,"  "  Infallible  Guidance,"  and  "  Inspiration  of 
Scripture."  At  the  end  is  a  correspondence  on  secession  to  Borne. 
We  must  make  one  extract  from  this  book,  on  account  of  its  important 
and,  to  us  at  least,  novel  statement  concerning  the  omission  of  the 
Filioque  clause  by  the  Greek  Uniats.  Making  "  an  appeal  from  the 
Boman  Preacher  (Dr.  Manning)  to  the  Boman  Church,"  Mr.  Wood- 
ward says : — 

<<  That  Church  herself  does  not  consider  the  clause  an  essential  part  of 
the  Creed.  I  am  sure  that  this  assertion  will  startle  some  of  you :  but  it 
is  the  &ct.  For  that  section  of  the  Greek  Church  which  is  in  communion 
with  Bome,  following  the  general  rule  of  the  Oriental  Communions,  does 
not  receive  the  clause,  and  will  not  receive  it.  This  body,  being  in  full 
communion  with  the  Boman  Church,  is  of  course  considered  by  the  Boman 
Church  as  orthodox  and  Catholic ;  and,  therefore,  one  or  oUier  of  these 
consequences  results :  either  the  Boman  Church  considers  the  doctrine  of 
the  clause  to  be  contained  in  the  Creed  without  the  clause  itself,  or  she 
considers  that  the  doctrine  is  a  non-essential  article  of  belief. 

From  this  dilemma  there  is  no  escape:  and  whichever  alternative  is 
preferred,  the  Boman  advocate  cannot  with  any  consistency  or  fairness 
adduce  that  clause  as  a  substantive  addition  to  the  Church's  aiident 
Faith." 

NO.  OCllX.  H  H 
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He  adds  in  a  note : 

^'  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  my  authority  for  this  statement  tie 
the  Greek  (united)  Priests  at  Palermo,  who  informed  me  that  the  omiaaoQ 
of  the  clause  is  a  privilege  guaranteed  to  them  at  the  Ck>tmcil  of  Florence, 
when  the  so-called  union  between  the  two  Churches  took  place,  and  since 
confirmed  by  Papal  Bulb.  And  when  I  expressed  my  astonishment,  they 
showed  me  the  Missal  used  in  their  Church,  in  which  the  clause  wis 
omitted.  I  believe  few  Eoman  Catholics,  even  Ecclesiastics,  are  aware  of 
the  fact  I  have  stated.  Two  priests,  one  a  Monsignore,  the  other  a  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Propaganda,  in  conversation  with  me  flatly  denied  it.  They 
said,  that  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  FUioque  was  heresy,  and  that  it  was 
^uite  impossible  that  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  could  have  the 
privilege  of  omitting  the  clause.  For  satisfaction  on  the  point,  I  referred 
thera  to  the  Greek  Bishop  resident  in  Rome;  and  they  each  told  me 
afterwards  that  the  Bishop  said  I  was  perfectly  correct ;  but  one  added, 
that  the  Bishop  said  that  at  Rome,  to  avoid  scandal,  they  were  obliged  to 
use  the  clause.  By  the  way,  this  branch  of  the  Greek  Chinch,  in  commu- 
nion with  Bome,  deserves  more  attention  from  us  than  it  has  yet  received. 
It  is  established  in  what  are  called  Colonics  in  Tarious  parts  of  Sicily 
(where  I  think  there  are  three  Colonies)  and  the  Neapolitan  Provinces. 
These  colonies  were  originally,  as  I  was  informed,  refugees  from  that  small 
section  of  the  Greek  Church  that  adhered  to  the  Union  of  the  Coundl  of 
Florence,  who,  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  fled  to  Italy  for  shelter. 
The  Pope  established  them  in  these  settlements,  guaranteeing  to  them 
their  separate  ecclesiastical  existence ;  and  there,  with  subsequent  fdreiga 
accessions,  they  have  remained  ever  since.  Their  position  is  exceedingly 
curious.  They  form  completely  a  Church  within  a  Church  Keoognised 
by  Bome  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  acknowledging  the 
Papal  Supremacy,  in  all  other  particulars  they  retain  tiie  distinctive 
features  of  the  so-called  Schismatical  Church  of  the  East — their  own 
Bishops,  Greek  Liturgy,  married  Clergy,  Communion  in  both  kinds.  Con- 
firmation administered  by  Priests,  <S:c.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  are  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  local  diocesan  authoriti^,  and,  in 
some  places  at  least,  are  exposed  to  vexatious  interferences  on  their  part. 
Those  among  their  Priests  that  I  have  conversed  with,  seemed  to  entertain 
a  very  bitter  feeling  against  the  Court  of  Rome,  on  which  they  cast  the 
wliole  blame  of  the  Schism ;  and,  except  on  the  one  point  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  to  be  far  more  in  sympathy  with  their '  Schismatical'  than  with 
their  Latin  brethren." 

A  Tenth  Occational  Paper  (Is,  Bell  and  Daldy)  narrates  the  progress 
of  the  Pongas  Mission  from  1855  to  the  end  of  1864.  It  appears  that 
the  two  churches  at  Fallangia  and  Domingia  are  now  in  good  repair,  and 
also  the  old  and  new  mission-houses  at  the  former  place ;  but  the  want 
of  means  has  prevented  the  erection  of  a  new  house  at  Domingia. 

The  American  war  has  been  the  cause  of  great  distress  in  Uie  Pongas 
country,  which  was  no  longer  visited  by  strangers  from  the  western  world. 
Mr.  Duport  writing  home  says,  that  there  would  be  no  naked  children 
there  if  there  could  be  established  some  legitimate  conmierce.     The  total 
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number  of  persons  baptized  in  the  nine  years  of  this  mission  is  420.  The 
candidates  for  confirmation  are  96,  '*  but  the  people  in  the  confirmation 
class  are  tired  of  coming."  Many,  says  Mr.  Duport,  "  have  attended  more 
than  six  years,  yet  the  prospect  of  being  confirmed  is  as  distant  as  ever.  I 
hope  some  day  there  wOl  be  a  Bishop  of  the  Pongas."  Parcels  of  clothes 
for  the  mission  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Oaswall,  Fighel- 
dean,  Amesbury,  Wilts.  The  British  Government  has  granted  a  site  on 
the  Isles  de  Los  for  a  new  station,  a  healthy  spot,  two  miles  from  the 
shore,  midway  between  Fallangia  and  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a  training  Mission -school.  Four  students  of  Codrington  College 
are  preparing  for  the  work. 


We  bave  received  the  second  monthly  number  of  I^eivs  from  tlie 
Missions,  printed  and  published  at  St  Matthew's  Mission,  in  Caffraria, 
Diocese  of  Grahamstown.  It  gives  a  translation  specimen  of  the 
reports  rendered  by  the  five  unpaid  native  agents  at  that  Mission,  who 
now  assist  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  their  countrymen  : — **  I  preached 
at  the  Cata.  I  rose  early  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  0,  indeed,  friend, 
I  went  over  there,  and  arrived  at  T.'s  kraal.  They  were  near  the 
cattlefold,  and  I  greeted,  and  they  greeted.  I  said,  *  I  am  come  to  hold 
service,'  and  the  owner  of  the  kraal  said,  'Yes,  it  is  well  my  child. 
O  it  is  pleasant  when  you  come  to  hold  service  at  home  here,  and  my 
body  is  comfortable  when  now  I  find  a  meeting  for  worship.'  I  said 
to  him,  *  It  is  not  a  thing  for  pleasing  the  body,  please  the  heart  and 
be  converted ;  that  is  the  right  thing,  friend,  don't  vainly  please  the 
body  without  believing.'  *0,'  he  said,  *my  child,  if  God  would  look 
upon  me,  I  should  rejoice,  surely  He  will  yet  behold  me  as  He  has  you.' 
And  I  said,  *  I  will  show  you  a  place  in  the  book  when  we  have 
service.'  And  he  said  *  yes.'  I  said,  *  Let  us  go  into  the  house  and 
have  service.'  0  the  people  collected  together,  and  the  house  was 
filled.  I  went  through  the  ten  commandments,  and  I  sang  the  Slst 
hymn,  and  we  prayed.  I  gave  out  Luke  xiii.  24  (Strive  to  enter  in, 
<i&c.).  I  wished  that  this  man  with  whom  we  had  been  speaking  might 
understand.  0,  friend,  so  we  finished.  When  we  came  out  he  no 
longer  enquired.  And  I  said,  *  Why  friend  do  we  not  converse  again  1 ' 
O  he  said,  *  Alas  I  have  heard  that  a  man  indeed  when  he  does  not 
strive  cannot  enter  into  Heaven.  And  we  too,  if  we  do  not  work  and 
perspire,  cannot  have  food,  we  shall  hunger.'  He  said,  *  You  see  the 
sun  is  burning,  yet  we  do  not  leave  off  cultivating,  we  strive  neverthe- 
less.' I  said,  *  You  do  well  to  say  so ;  do  now  understand  this  thing 
— that  life  too  is  to  be  worked  for,  a  man  may  not  live  carelessly  like  an 
ox  ;  it  is  wise  for  its  stomach  only,  do  you  man  be  wise.'  I  end  there ; 
he  said,  morrow,  sir,  and  I  said,  morrow,  sir.  Thus,  my  brethren,  was 
the  preaching  of  the  word  of  our  Lord  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  finished  all 
my  journeying,  for  I  do  not  know  how  to  write,  also  my  occupations 
were  many  ;  I  forgot,  I  was  unable.  Now  I  have  finished  some  of  the 
news.     It  is  sad,  my  brethren,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  write,  I 
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never  went  to  school  like  other  people,  and  my  doing  what  I  Yayt  ii 
by  asking  continually  how  to  write,  and  at  Uiis  present  time  I  am 
sorrowful*' 

The  Bishop  of  California  has  honoured  us  with  his  Address  at  Hom- 
burg,  Grermany,  on  the  American  Special  Day  of  Humiliation,  June 
1st.  It  is  printed  at  request.  The  service  in  which  it  was  delivered  w» 
held,  by  permission,  in  the  Palace  Chapel  of  the  Landgrave,  and  Dr. 
Butler,  the  British  Chaplain,  assisted.  Bishop  Kip  thus  reflects  on 
the  results  of  the  late  war  in  the  States  : — "  There  are  tangible  and 
evident  benefits  resulting  from  this  fearful  strife.  It  swept  away  for 
ever  that  curse  of  slavery  which  had  been  eating  like  a  canker  into  the 
heart  of  the  land,  and  had  become  an  evil,  so  vast  in  its  proportions, 
that  the  wisest  saw  not  how  to  grapple  with  it  It  settled  questions 
of  great  political  moment^  which  for  eighty  years  bad  distracted  the 
councils  of  our  nation,  blotting  out  in  blood  views  and  theories  which 
militated  against  the  very  framework  of  our  Constitution.  Yet  though 
the  price  paid  was  great,  it  purchased  an  abiding  peace  for  the  fatoie. 
It  created  a  feeling  of  nationality  such  as  never  before  existed,  and  our 
country  commences  a  new  career,  sanctified  by  its  baptism  of  blood. 
Has  not  this  conflict  then  been  better,  aye,  will  not  even  they  say  so 
who,  in  their  own  sufferings,  have  paid  part  of  the  price — has  it  not 
been  better  than  the  prosperous  and  unbroken  peace  in  which  national 
character  and  national  principles  sunk  surely  down  in  degeneracy!" 

A  HANDBOOK  of  the  Colonial  Church,  giving  an  account  of  its  past 
progress  and  present  state,  with  reliable  statistics  in  a  readable  s^ie, 
is  no  longer  a  desideratum,  since  the  appearance  of  Work  in  the  CoUmia 
(Griffith  &  Farran).  This  pleasant  and  useful  little  book  (which  we 
see  does  not  conceal  its  obligation  to  our  own  pages)  will  henceforth  be 
an  indispensable  **  wide  mecum  "  to  many.  It  is  provided  with  a  map 
and  some  fair  illustrations,  and  is  calculated  to  be,  in  every  way,  very 
usefal  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonial  and  Missionary  Church. 

A  Letter  on  Lay  Agency^  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Sweet,  Rector  of  Colkiil; 
forms  No.  cxxxvL  of  Churchwardens*  Correspondence  (Hivingtons,  Srf.) 
The  writer  describes  the  Parochial  Associations  of  Yarmouth  and  his 
own  parish,  which  seem  very  good.  There  is  besides  in  the  pamphlet 
much  sound  and  sensible  remark  on  the  need  of  stirring  up  the  laity, 
not  merely  to  undertake  lay  agency  of  extraordinary  and  qoasi-minis- 
terial  kind,  but  also  to  resume  their  ordinary  duties  as  members  of  the 
Church.  The  topic  of  this  letter  is  seldom  to  be  found  handled  in  t 
way  so  evangelical  and  churchly  withal,  as  it  is  here  by  Mr.  Sweet 

The  younger  Churches  in  our  colonies  may  well  be  led  by  their  veiy 
love  for  their  mother  Church  at  home,  to  speak  plainly  to  her  and  of 
her,  when  she  seems  to  be  coming  short  of  her  duty,  and  setting  too 
low  a  value  on  her  privileges.  What  searchings  of  heart,  what 
thoughts  of  self-reproach  must  rise  within  the  minds  of  many  at  home, 
as  they  peruse  a  twelve-page  tract  (Rivingtons),  entitled  The  Daily  Ser- 
vice, from  a  Missionary's  point  of  view  f 

Seven  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Phillips,  of  Warminster,  oa 
Seven  Common  Faults  (Rivingtons,  ls.\  is  an  excellent  little  book  of 
lessons  of  homely,  searching,  practical  parish  teaching. 
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In  the  Sacrifice  of  PraUe  (Mozleys,  6d)  the  author  of  "ThoughtB 
on  the  Church  Catechism"  handles  in  an  earnest  and  interesting 
tuanner  the  much-neglected  duty  of  almsgiving. 


QlDolonial,  Jpore(an,anli  f^omeNetos. 

BUMMABT. 

The  chief  topic  in  Missionary  matters  at  present  is  of  course  the  visit 
of  Queen  Emma  of  Haw  ah  to  England  ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  saying  more  of  the  meetings,  ^c.  which  this  has  occasioned,  than 
that  the  fullest  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  John  Bull, 

Bishop  Smtth  has  written  to  the  Times  contradicting  its  announce- 
ment of  the  suppression  of  his  late  see  of  Victobia,  Hong-Kong,  and 
correcting — we  venture  to  add — his  own  letter  to  Bishop  Stevens  of 
Pennsylvania,  printed  in  our  August  number.  In  that,  he  said,  "  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  states  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any  new 
appointment  to  my  late  see  will  be  made.*'  He  now  writes :  "  Although 
I  am  aware  of  such  an  impression  having  been  conveyed  by  remarks 
made  some  time  ago  in  conversation  by  a  member  of  the  Qt)vemment  to 
more  than  one  person  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  more  recent  personal 
inquiries  of  my  own  at  the  Colonial  Office  have  convinced  me  that  no 
intention  of  suppressing  the  bishopric  is  entertained  by  the  Government," 

A  CoBEESPONDENT  dcsircs  us  to  point  out  that  the  Pastoral  of  Bishop 
PoTTEE  of  New  Yobk,  mentioned  in  our  July  number,  was  directed 
against  the  so-called  Christian  Union  Society,  or  rather  against  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  clergy  who  had  joined  that  heterogeneous  body,  but  not 
against  the  Christian  Unity  Society,  which,  with  Bishop  Coxb  at  its 
head,  strictly  observes  and  advocates  Nicene — and  therefore  Episcopal — 
principles,  as  the  only  real  basis  for  the  blessed  meeting  of  Truth  and 
Peace  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

Nova  Scotia, — ^We  have  received  the  first  monthly  number  of  the 
N<yva  Scotia  Church  Chroniclty  edited  by  Kevs.  Professor  Hensley  and 
G.  W.  Hodgson  of  King's  College,  Windsor — an  institution  where  55  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  have  been  educated.  We  learn  from  it  that,  exclu- 
sive of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  number  of  members  of  our  Church  here 
exceeds  61,000.  Clergy  in  active  service,  67;  parishes  and  districts,  56 ; 
churches,  over  140 ;  other  places  of  service,  over  120.  The  Chronicle 
observes  that  51,000  persons  ''  possessing  the  advantages  which  we  believe 
that  we  do  possess,  ought  to  exercise  a  vast  influence  over  the  remaining 
300,000  among  whom  they  are  scattered."  Not  quite  15,000^  of  the 
Diocesan  Endowment  Fund  has  as  yet  been  raised,  and  no  part  of  it  can 
be  touched  till  20,000/.  have  been  pud  in :  the  war  in  the  adjacent  States 
has  delayed  its  collection. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  New  York  Church  Journal : — "  The 
Free  Church  movement,  which  commenced  at  Halifax  in  1855,  by  the 
opening  of  a  hired  meeting-house  on  that  principle,  is  now  likely  to 
be  perpetuated.  A  church  to  hold  1,000  persons  is  being  erected  here 
by  voluntary  contribution.     The  Hon.  E.  Collins,  our  richest  man,  and 
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well  known  in  the  city,  gave  S4000 ;  Edward  Binnej,  Esq.,  the  unde, 
and  Miss  Binney,  the  sister,  of  the  Bishop  $2000  each.  The  cost  wiD 
probably  be  $28,000.  The  Bishop  has  converted  the  jtarish  churdi  of 
St.  Luke  into  a  cathedral.  A  quantity  of  land  was  granted  by  the 
Government,  years  ago,  to  *the  Dean  and  Chapter'  which  haid  no 
existence  until  of  late,  and  we  were  thus  in  danger  of  spoliation ;  hat 
now  the  land  is  safe,  and  though  yielding  little  at  present,  it  will  cjen 
year  increase  in  value. 

"  King's  College,  Windsor,  and  its  adjunct,  the  Collegiate  Schod,  are 
going  on  favourably :  and  now  your  war  is  over,  we  hope  to  touch  dividends 
on  various  investments  in  your  country,  which  have  been  locked  up  from 
us  during  the  last  four  years,  thus  gi'eatly  crippling  our  means  of  support 
There  are  no  less  than  four  colleges  in  this  colony  of  350,000  inhabitsnti, 
a  circumFtance  which  tends  to  keep  each  of  them  smaller  than  is  deftiraUe. 
Ours  is  open  to  all  denominations,  but  under  the  government  of  Chordi- 
men." 

United  States. — The  American  papers  announce  the  munificent  gift 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars  by  the  Hon.  Asa  Packer  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  founding  of  an  educational  institution.  "  The  donor 
has  made  his  great  wealth  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  college  is  to  be 
a  sort  of  polytechnic  institute,  to  fit  its  pupils  for  every  branch  of  bosinai 
that  can  be  carried  on  in  the  valley.  Though  mathematics  and  the  nstnral 
and  applied  sciences  will  be  the  chief  subjects  of  attention,  jet  the  papQs 
will  pay  so  much  of  regard  to  the  classics  as  may  enable  them  to  take  hfM 
of  almost  any  profession  which  they  may  prefer.  The  college  is  noC 
exclusively  for  the  Church ;  its  privileges  of  education  are  to  be  open  to 
all.  But  the  Churchly  character  is  indelibly  stamped  on  it  by  the  condi- 
tion that  the  acting  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  is  always  to  be  the  president  d 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Sooth 
Bethlehem  (where  the  college  is  to  be  built),  is  always  to  be  the  diaplain 
of  the  college.  The  name  of  the  institution  is  to  be  "  Packer  College  "— 
much  against  the  donor's  desire.  It  was  pressed  so  urgently  by  the  Bishop 
and  other  friends,  however,  that  at  length  he  yielded.  Judge  Packer  is 
a  rare  instance  of  a  man  of  great  wealth,  who  has  made  it  all  by  his  own 
exertions  in  one  and  the  same  town,  and  who  yet  has  no  enemies.  Nor  is 
this  by  any  means  the  first  example  of  his  liberality.  Not  long  ago 
Bishop  Stevens  applied  to  him  to  do  something  for  the  new  Philadelp^ 
Divinity  School.  Judge  Packer  asked  only  one  quesdon :  '  Is  it  to  be 
a  parti/  institution?'  On  being  assured  by  Bishop  Stevens  that  it  was 
not  to  be  a  party  seminary,  the  Judge  at  once  pledged  himself  to  endow 
a  professorship  with  $34,000.  But  this  was  a  mere  drop  in  /Comparifloo 
with  the  great  work  which  he  has  now  sot  on  foot." 

Db.  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  died,  at  San  Francisco, 
on  the  4th  of  June.  The  Church  Journal  speaks  of  him  as  though  rather 
indefinite  in  Church  principles  yet  an  eminently  practical  man,  poasesftiog 
the  confidence  of  his  laity  in  an  unusual  degree,  so  much  so  that  even  daring 
the  civil  war  they  raised  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  a  Church  hospital 
and  a  divinity  school.  There  were  two  subjects  in  which  he  took  the  lead 
far  beyond  his  wont — the  organization  of  the  services  of  women  in  the 
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Church,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  dioceses.  Dr.  Stevbns,  the 
Assistant-Bishop,  succeeds  to  the  diocese. 

The  General  Convention  is  announced  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on 
October  ]  1.  The  Bishop  of  Montreal  is  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the 
meeting.  The  Presiding  Bishop  has  written  to  each  of  the  Southern 
Bishops  in  a  strain  of  Christian  love,  inviting  them  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion, and  assuring  them  that  nothing  will  be  said  about  the  past  troubles  at 
which  they  might  take  umbrage.  The  Diocese  of  Texas  has  already  voted 
itfielf  back  into  the  old  connexion  with  the  North ;  but  though  reunion  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  a  question  whether  all  the  Southern  Dioceses  will 
send  delegates  to  Philadelphia.  The  '*  General  Council "  of  the  South  is 
to  meet,  in  November,  at  Mobile. 

Thebe  are  not  clergymen  enough  to  supply  the  organized  parishes  in 
the  Church.  There  is  not  a  diocese  in  the  land  which  has  a  minister  to 
spare.  Even  those  regions  which  are  best  supplied,  need  many  more  to 
Watch  over  their  growing  flocks.  The  work  of  missions  suffers  greatly  for 
want  of  missionaries.  The  clergy  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  population. 
The  people  have  increased  fifty  per  cent,  faster  than  the  ministry.  Ninety 
years  ago  we  had  one  clergyman  for  every  10,000  of  the  people.  Now  we 
have  one  to  only  15,000.  And  this  discrepancy  is  increasing.  In  the  past 
two  years,  the  additions  have  scarcely  filled  the  places  made  vacant  by 
death  or  disability.  The  candidates  for  orders  have  decreased  greatly,  and 
almost  all  who  offer  themselves  need  much  pecuniary  aid  in  their  prepara- 
tion.— Lenten  Appeal  of  the  Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry y  1865. 

Presbyterians  in  America. — At  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States,  a  motion  was  made  that 
the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Hymn-book  be  instructed  to  insert 
in  the  volume  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
XfOrd's  Prayer,  to  be  used  as  part  of  worship  according  to  the  particular 
choice  and  arrangement  of  each  congregation :  also,  that  they  insert  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  Opposition  was  made,  on  the  ground 
that  "  step  by  step "  they  "  seemed  to  be  verging  from  the  freedom  of 
Christ's  Church,  and  what,  as  Presbyterians,  they  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  "  ; — *^  introducing  forms  of  worship  out  of  harmony  with  the 
freedom  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel."  But  it  was  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  to  set  before  Presbyterian  youth  *'  the  pearls  and 
jewels  of  worship,"  so  that  they  might  ''take  part  with  the  lips  in  a 
liturgical  service,"  if  Presbyterians  were  to  "  retain  them  in  their  own 
fold."  A  compromise  was  made,  by  striking  out  the  words  itahcized 
above.  The  formularies  are  to  be  printed  in  the  Hymn-book,  therefore ; 
but  without  enjoining  their  use  in  pubtic  worship.  The  root  of  a  practical 
liturgical  system  is  thus  planted. 

Bishop  Ives. — ^The  Universe  (Itomish)  informs  us  of  the  whereabouts 
of  an  unhappy  gentleman,  who  has  dropped  almost  totally  out  of  the 
notice  of  Churchmen.  It  says — "  The  Tablet  is  now  edited  by  ex- 
Bishop  Ives ;  but  the  paper  is  dull,  weighty,  and  insipid,  under  this  new 
management."  We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  so.  It  seems  that  some 
mental  paralysis  seizes  on  all  these  perverted  gentlemen.  No  matter  how 
right,  clear,  or  strong  the  mind  may  have  worked  before^  as  Bomanists 
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they  become  '^  dull,  weighty,  and  iDsipid.'*  Poor  Ives  would  not  be  likdy 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  And  we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
Tablet  may  be  a  very  wonder  for  dulness  and  insipidity.  When  a  mm 
coolly  chokes  his  intellect  by  trying  to  swallow  Popery,  it  is  very  onres- 
Bonable  to  expect  the  said  intellect  to  be  very  lively  or  brilliant,  while  the 
huge  dose  remains  sticking  in  its  throat.  The  dnivene  ahoald  think 
of  this,  and  make  allowance  for  '*  ez-Bishop  Ives." — North"  Wegt  Chunk 

Mexico. — ^The  Spirit  of  Missions  describes  the  progress  of  the  reforn 
movement  in  Mexico.  ''The  '  Sociedad  Catolica  Apoetolica  Mexicans' 
was  instituted  in  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua  in  1813,  by  the  £ev.  Dr. 
Nicholson,  a  priest  of  the  Anglo-American  Church.  The  preamble  to  the 
constitution,  together  with  the  constitution  and  bye-laws,  stamps  the  Society 
as  truly  '  Episcopal '  in  its  ideas,  usages,  and  aims : — *  Believing  that  the 
primitive  faith  and  worship  as  tan^t  and  exhibited  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  are  truly  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  find 
their  best  expression  in  the  preaching  and  practice  of  the  religion  of 
England  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  that  the  progrev, 
prosperity,  and  joy  of  those  States  are  chiefly  traceable  and  attributable  to 
thb  cause ;  and  being  persuaded  that  a  Mexican  Church,  fiiahioned  after 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Stat» — being  alike 
Catholic  and  apostolic...  will  be  fraught  with  distinguished  blessings  to  our- 
selves :  We,  the  undersigned.  .  .  accepting  the  Word  of  GK>d  and  the  £{»- 
copal  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  our  basis  oS  union  and  guide  in  wonhip, 
have  joined  ourselves  together  as  an  Association,"  <fec.  lliree  of  the 
''  reformed  priests  "  are  now  staying  at  New  York,  ''  two  of  whom  hire 
made  a  public  renunciation  of  Bomanism.  They  are  in  a  ooaree  of 
training,  being  instructed  in  the  services  of  the  Church  by  Dr.  N.,"  who 
purposes  returning  to  Mexico  to  carry  on  the  work  he  haa  begun. 

DiYisiGNB  AXONO  Fbbnch  '*  REFORMED." — ^An  article  in  the  Bemu 
Chretienne  for  May  furnishes  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  low  oonditkm 
of  French  Protestantism.  We  do  not  allude  at  present  to  the  (^mb  infi- 
delity avowed  by  such  pastors  as  MM.  Beville,  Colani,  and  oth^  admiral 
of  Professor  Benan.  The  liberal  school  is  rushing  at  a  ra|»d  pace  into  the 
abyss  of  Pantheism ;  and  at  a  conference  held  at  Paris  on  the  29ch  el 
April,  Dr.  Grandpierre  tells  us  in  L^Espiranee  that  fortj-four  pastors  er 
ministers,  with  eight  elders,  or  members  of  the  Liberal  Union,  actnaDy 
voted  that  some  of  them  doubted  the  &ct  of  our  Lord's  reiarreolioB,  whilst 
all  of  them  held  that,  true  or  false,  it  was  not  of  eesenlfal  inaportanoe,  m 
a  necessary  article  to  the  Christian  futh.  But  when  we  look  beyond  wiiiil 
is  termed  this  partie  gauche  to  the  party  which  aBsumes  a  middle  or  centnl 
position,  although  generally  associated  with  the  orthodox  or  partU  droite^ 
we  have  too  much  reason  to  feel  deeply  pained  at  their  latitndinariaa  views. 
Of  this  centre  party  M.  Ed.  de  Pressens^  is  one  of  the  most  active  memben, 
and  he  has  lately  distinguished  himself  by  some  able  leeturea  in  reptj  to 
the  blasphemous  attack  of  Benan  upon  the  history  and  the  diaracter  of  oar 
adorable  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  But  we  grieve  to  find  tW  ihk 
middle  party  with  whom  he  is  allied  still  halts  between  two  cfptmatm,  mi 
pursues  a  doubtful  course,  encumbering  the  ^rfuefmie,  ortruijoitbodoxy 
with  rather  doubtful  aid. — Record, 
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THE  OBLIGATIOX  OF  EPISCOPACY  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

The  distance  of  our  own  times,  in  thought  and  associations,  in  customs 
and  habits,  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles  only  makes  it  more  imperative 
upon  us  to  revert,  again  and  again,  to  the  '^  pattern  once  for  all  shown 
in  the  Mount "  of  the  Ascension.  While  it  is  most  true  that  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  manifold  and  diverse,  and  continually  dispensed 
in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  of  the  supplications  and  according  to 
the  varying  needs  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
great  Law  of  the  Church  is  laid  down  unalterably  in  the  eternal  Word 
of  God.  In  few,  but  clear,  defined  lines  the  majestic  form  of  the 
Heavenly  Building  is  traced  out  by  the  very  Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth. 
In  its  details  it  may  vary ;  variety  under  unity  is,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  one  great  characteristic  of  the  Divine  working,  both  in  nature  and 
in  grace ;  in  its  proper  place,  this  variety  is  ever  to  be  asserted  as  the 
birthright  of  Christendom;  but  not  the  less,  rather  all  the  more 
earnestly,  as  the  ages  roll  along,  as  the  stream  descends  further  and 
farther  &om  the  fountain,  as  it  spreads  into  new  channels,  and  con- 
tracts  ever-multiplied  elements  of  corruption.  Christians  need  to  revisit, 
as  it  were,  and  to  gaze  afiresh,  for  the  quickening  and  restoring  of  their 
life,  upon  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah ; "  they  need  to  lift  themselves  up 
in  heart  to  the  thought  of  that  river  of  Eden,  not  yet  "  parted  into 
its  four  heads,"  "which  watered  the  garden"  of  God  amply,  abun- 
NO.  CCXXL  I  I 
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dantly,  in  tlie  beginning ;  of  which,  perhaps,  the  holy  Palmist  ^was 
taught  to  think,  when  he  uttered  that  most  sublime  contrast : 

*'  They  roar,  they  foam,  its  waters ; 

Mountains  shake  at  its  swelling  ;  Selah  ! 

Lo  1  a  river — its  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  Ood^ 

Holy  place  of  the  Tabernacles  of  the  Most  High." 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not  think  it  out  of  season  to  recur  briefly 
to  the  study  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  consider, 
in  particular  reference  to  that  interconmnmion  of  Chriatendom  upon 
which  so  many  hearts  are  now  set,  those  lessons  of  inspiration  which 
are,  of  course,  most  £uniliar  in  terms  to  us  all,  but  which  ought  to  be, 
as  we  have  said,  continually  applied  afresh  as  the  standard  of  tmth 
and  practice  to  test  the  existing  condition  of  each  Christian  com' 
munity.  Xo  Christian  Church  can  possibly  be  quite  true  to  the 
Divine  model,  from  the  unavoidable  infirmities  of  our  fiedlen  humanitj; 
and  yet  assuredly,  after  patient,  feiithful,  earnest  prayers  and  inte^ 
cessions  one  for  another,  and,  above  all,  for  fresh  manifestations  of 
that  good  Spirit  **  Who  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house," 
there  is  no  higher  duty  than  that  we  should  all,  in  real  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  with  a  sincere  confession  of  our  special  sins,  in  the  days 
of  our  separation,  seek,  as  erring  children,  our  merciful  Father,  and 
inquire  of  Him  what  was  His  will  for  us  at  first,  and  how  we  may 
even  now  hope  for  His  favour,  His  gift  of  peace,  and  reconciliation. 

Apostolic  Episcopacy  is  surely  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Chordi, 
just  as  the  Apostolic  Creed  is  the  Divine  expression  of  that  unity: 
or,  more  closely  and  more  fitly,  under  the  one  life-giving  Spirit,  the 
one  Catholic  Creed  is  the  soul  of  the  Church ;  Apostolic  Episcopacy  is 
the  sacred,  ordained  instrument  and  organ  of  that  soul's  healthy, 
jfruitful  life.  The  two,  we  believe,  have  been  historicallj  in  the 
development  of  Christendom,  just  as  they  are  in  Divine  I^w,  one  and 
inseparable.  The  loss  of  one  has  been  very  soon,  if  not  at  once,  the 
loss  of  the  other ;  the  pure  action  of  the  one  has  been  the  sustenance 
of  the  other.  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God : "  here 
is  the  eternal  Creed.  "Thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church  : "  here  is  the  appointed  witness  and  keeper  of  that 
Creed,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  blessing  of  our  Lord  and  King  is 
pledged  not  to  the  Word  alone,  not  to  the  Church  alone ;  not  to  that 
most  true  and  unalterable  Creed  apart  from  its  witness,  any  more,  of 
course,  than  to  the  appointed  witness  apart  from  the  one  pure,  unde- 
filed,  unaltered,  unalterable  Creed ;  but  it  is  pledged  to  both  together, 
to  the  one,  in  and  with  the  other.    That  is,  briefly  in  other  words,  the 

1  Th«  positioii  of  the  word  in  the  original  jhowa  that  it  is  iB9Mit  to  be  coipbiliei 
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witness,  and  the  Truth  witnessed  to,  are  both  of  God ;  they  are  both 
Divine,  both  are  of  the  essence  of  the  Church.  Grod  has  joined  them, 
man  may  not  divide  them ;  as  to  each,  the  rule  is  plain  and  clear. 
"  What  hast  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  receive  f "  "  It  is  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful"  Our  gloiy  and  our  strength 
is  that  our  Creed  is  the  Creed  of  ages :  there  it  stands,  in  its  great 
Articles,  as  it  stood  in  the  first  century ;  the  breath  of  heresy  has  passed 
upon  it  in  vain ;  the  taint  of  earthly  thought  has  sought  to  miy  itself 
with  the  Heavenly  Word  ;  it  has  repelled  the  contact  by  the  power  of 
God  that  is  in  it.  Our  Creed,  that  great  "  Deposit,"  is  simply  echoed 
on  firom  age  to  age,  from  race  to  race ;  it  moulds,  fresh  creates,  trans- 
figures men,  itself  unaltered.  Multitudes  of  Christian  people  every- 
where believe  this,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief.  Do  they  hold  as  tena- 
ciously, do  they  even  believe  really,  the  co-ordinate  truth  of  the 
Apostolic  witness,  of  its  perpetuity,  of  its  necessity  ?  In  face  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  so  clear,  so  very  emphatic,  we  will  hope  that  fewer  and 
fewer  honest,  thoughtful,  humble  Christians  discredit  this  most  pre- 
cious doctrine,  never  lost,  though  often  and  often  most  grievously 
obscured,  in  the  Church,  and  not  least  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
made  it  shine  forth  in  living  light ;  yet  amongst  ourselves,  and  upon 
the  Continent,  amongst  whole  communities,  call  this  truth  the  Apos- 
tolic Succession  of  the  Ministry,  and,  alas  !  what,  antagonism  have  you 
called  up,  what  strife,  nay,  what  contempt  and  unbelie£ 

Yet  there  is  no  hope  but  in  the  honest,  open,  earnest  avowal  of  the 
truth.  We  do  not  plead,  be  it  remembered,  for  our  English  Episcopacy, 
or  for  Scotch  Episcopacy,  or  for  that  of  our  Colonial  Churches.  We 
do  not  presume  to  sit  in  harsh  judgment,  as  if  we  were  pure  and 
unblemished  ourselves,  upon  the  Churches  of  other  lands,  Sweden 
or  Denmark,  for  instance,  of  those  to  which  we  are  much  drawn  in 
heart ;  or  Italy  or  Greece,  of  those  which  at  present  might  still  repel 
us.  Would  to  God  only  that  all  true  hearts  everywhere,  in  this  day 
of  struggle  and  unrest,  may  turn  away  from  their  national  pride  and 
national  exclusiveness,  and,  without  forgetting  the  blessings  which 
their  one  Father  has  dealt  to  them  largely  in  their  own  homes,  re- 
member, most  of  all,  that  they  have  all  one  charter  and  rule  of  life,  and 
one  only,  God's  Holy  Word,  and  one  Mother  of  all,  Jerusalem,  which 
is  from  above. 

What  is  Apostohc  Episcopacy,  and  what  further  proof  besides  that 
first  great  and  all-sufficient  one  already  quoted,  does  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  give  of  its  perpetual  obligation  ? 

Note,  first,  that  this  Divine  Book,  with  the  perfect  harmony  of  all 
Scripture,  fits  in  exactly,  as  to  the  other  Grospels,  so  to  that  particular 

Il2 
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one  out  of  whicli  our  quotation  just  now  was  made,  and  which  is 
characteristically  the  Gospel  "  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  First  and 
last,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  '*  is  its  one  theme.  "  To  speak  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  "  was,  we  find,  the  one  work 
of  the  Divine  Lord  with  the  Eleven,  in  the  beginning,  at  JemsaleiiL 
"To  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  teach  the  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,''  was  the  last  work  of  the  great  Apostle 
at  Home,  the  servant  carrying  on  the  work  of  His  Master.^  Thai 
central,  that  eternal  truth  of  Christian  Faith  is  bound  up  with  the  last 
earthly  vision  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  the  City  of  Peace ;  and  it 
seems  to  rise  again  before  us  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  last  world-empire, 
'*  without  hands,"  to  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdonis, 
itself  to  stand  for  ever,  the  last  of  the  Apostles  its  chiefest  master- 
builder,  the  hired  house  its  pilgrim  home. 

Do  we  wonder  then  that  the  one  act  of  the  Eleven  in  those  lonely 
ten  days  of  patient  waiting,  of  otherwise  apparently  deep  stiUness  of 
retirement  and  prayer  before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  to 
complete  the  sacred  Order  ?  It  was  beyond  all  question  a  momentous 
act ;  it  involved  a  most  direct  claim  of  power  and  authority ;  but  it 
was  the  one  duty,  the  one  necessity.  "Have  I  not  chosen  you 
Twelve V*  "I  appoint  unto  you,  as  My  Father  hath  appointed  unto 
Me,  a  kingdom,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  My  Table  in  My  king- 
dom, and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  IsraeL"  "  One 
must  be  ordained  to  be  witness  with  us  of  His  Resurrection."  "  Thou, 
Lord,  show  whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen,  to  receive  the 
lot  of  this  Ministry  and  Apostleship." 

And  so  the  'New  Israel  entered  the  Land  of  Promise,  entered  and 
took  possession  at  once ;  all  the  conquests  of  the  coming  years,  nay» 
of  ages  to  come,  assured  in  that  one  act  of  faithful  obedience,  attested 
to  them  by  their  coronation  and  triumphant  investiture  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  pursue  further  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  original  Apostolate  of  the  Twelve.  Jerusalem, 
we  all  know,  is  the  Mother-Church  of  Christendom ;  from  her  pro- 
ceeded forth  the  Churches  of  Samaria,  and  of  Galilee  and  these,  we 
may  suppose,  were  at  first  retained  under  the  especial  government  of 
the  august  College,  or  of  its  Presiding  Ruler,  St.  James.  A  new  era 
begins  with  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  very  briefly  as  its  origin,  and 
early  annals  are  traced,  yet  of  no  other  after  the  first,  have  we  so  fuU 
an  outline.  Antioch  was  to  be  the  Mother-Church  of  Gentile  Chri5- 
tendom ;  still  more  than  the  Elder  Church,  it  was  to  be  the  great 

^  As  he  had  ooostantly  preached  before,  eh.  ziv.  22 ;  xiz.  8 ;  xz.  25 ;  zzviiL  29L 
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centre  of  Missions.      Unlike  Samaria,  Antioch  owed  its  conversion 
nnder  Grod,  not^  one  teacher,^  but  to  many,  and  these  too  of  difPerent 
lands,  as  Cyprus  and  Cyrone ;  unlike  Samaria,  it  grew  up,  strong  in 
numbers,  strong  in  faith,  apparently  without  help  of  visible  signs  and 
wonders.    This  new  energy  of  the  Spirit  burst  forth  with  the  parting 
breath  of  St.  Stephen  ;  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them ; "  a 
second   great  harvest  of  souls   was   gathered  in  on   the  arrival   of 
St.  Barnabas,  who  is  described  at  once  like  St.  Stephen  before  him, 
and  yet  with  a  significant  variation  ;  a  third  stage  is  marked  by  the 
arrival  and  joint  teaching  of  Saul ;  a  fourth  by  the  coming  of  Agabus, 
and  other  prophets  from  Jerusalem.     Surely  it  is  not  without  a  mean- 
ing that  all  these  facts  are  recorded ;  surely  to  pass  all  the  illustrations 
which  profane  history  supplies  of  the  great  importance  of  the  capital 
of  Syria,   it  is  self-evident  that  we  have  another  beginning  here. 
Africa,  as  well£as  Asia,  contributes  to  this   new  foundation ;  new 
ofi&ces,  new  duties,  are  here  brought  into  notice ;  here  the  new  name 
is  given  to  the  new  family ;  here  the  ministry  of  the  Word  is  made 
the  chief  instrument  of  'the  Spirit  of  God ;  here,  in  a  moment,  the 
first  and  the  most  critical  of  the  many  controversies  of  the  Church  will 
arise;  here,  in  a  great  theatre,  amidst  most  various  and  conflicting 
elements,  in  a  wonderful  ferment  of  life  and  thought,  "  the  door  of 
faith "  will  be  thrown  wide  open  to  the  whole  heathen  world ;  here, 
above  all,  the  question  will  be  settled  for  all  time,  how  the  Churches 
of  the  nations  may  develop  freely  in  all  the  rich  varieties  of  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  God,  and  yet  be  strictly,  closely,  united  in  one ;  inde- 
pendent, yet  knit  together ;  vigorous  each  with  its  own  proper  gift, 
and  yet  yearning,  for  their  One  Lord's  sake,  to  win  and  share  the 
gifts  of  others ;  growing  up  in  all  things  unto  Him,  who  is  the  Head, 
looking  only  to  Him,  and  owning  only  His  Lordship,  yet  needing, 
and  seeking,  and  rejoicing  in  the  sympathy  and  the  intercessions,  in 
the  mutual  charities  and  the  gathered  wisdom,  of  every  brotherhood 
of  the  Eedeemed ;  one  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  love ;  one,  if  possible, 
still  more  by  communion  of  sufferings,  by  ever-increasing  nearness  to 
the  mystery  of  that  suffering  Lord  and  Eling. 

Now  what  is  the  law  and  rule  of  this  larger,  this  more  mixed  and 
many-sided  Church  of  Antioch  1  It  marks,  we  have  said,  a  new  begin- 
ning ;  but  is  its  idea,  its  principle,  different  from  that  older  Mother- 
Church  1  Is  its  central  authority,  its  motive-spring  of  action  different  1 
In  a  word,  what  is  its  government,  now  that  it  is  neither  planted  by 
any  one  of  the  Twelve,  nor  confirmed  in  its  faith  by  a  St.  Peter  or  a 
St.  John  ?     Is  it  not  a  very  striking  fact,  that  in  this  Gentile  Church, 

i  AcUxi.  20— 80;  xr.  85. 
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this  Mission  Church  of  Antioch,  we  have  a  new  AposioUxU,  one  distasct 
j&*om  that  of  the  Twelve,  hut  yet  one  with  it  ?  More  than  this,  thai 
we  have  the  Third  Holy  Person  of  the  ever  hlessed  Trinity  directly, 
audibly  appointing  it?  The  extreme  simplicity  of  Holy  Scriptme; 
the  absence  from  it,  so  to  say,  of  all  display,  often  leads  less  thought- 
ful readers  to  undervalue,  or  even  not  to  note,  some  of  the  greatest  of 
its  truths.  Seen  in  its  proper  light,  that  is  really,  seen  precisely  as  it 
is  to  be  seen,  the  next  event  in  the  Church  of  Antioch,  after  those 
which  have  been  recited,  is  second  to  none  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
for  its  immense,  for  its  enduring  significance.  Up  to  this  time,  we 
may  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod  had  not  poured  ont  His  best^  His 
highest  gift  on  the  new  community.  **  Prophets "  ^  there  were  at 
Antioch,  and  "  Teachers,"  the  second  and  third  orders  of  the  earliest 
age  of  Christianity ;  not  yet  were  their  "  Apostles."  The  Divine  Ruler 
of  this  infant  Church,  kept  it,  if  we  may  write  the  word  reverently, 
in  His  own  hand.  The  "  grace  of  Cod  "  could  be  "  seen  "  in  the  whole 
community ;  the  great  stnd  "  good"  fellow-helper  of  their  joy,  who  had 
come  from  Jerusalem,  "  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  ^ith" 
Saul  St.  Barnabas  had  united  with  himself  as  one,  who  he  knew  '^had 
seen  the  Lord ; "  the  large-hearted  man  who  had,  in  the  beginning,  sold 
his  own  land,  and  laid  the  price  at  the  Apostles'  feet,  saw  (perhaps  had 
prompted)  the  same  spirit  of  love  among  these  first  ^'  Christians,"  for 
the  relief  of  the  brethren  in  Judaea ;  with  Saul  he  had  gone  on  a 
ministry  of  mercy  to  that  dear  home  of  the  fiEdth ;  with  Saul  he  kid 
returned,  their  ministry  fulfilled,  with  another  beloved  relation  and 
friend,  as  if  to  be  prepared  for  new  issues,  new  outgoings,  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  God.  There  was  a  pause.  It  was  a  time  of  wait- 
ing, and  expectation.  The  Prophets  and  Teachers  were  ^'  mimstering 
to  the  Lord,  and  fasting,"  we  are  not  told  with  what  particular  par- 
pose.  With  the  immediate  sequence  of  facts  before  us,  our  thoughts 
go  back  instinctively  to  that  night  of  continued  prayer  to  God,  before 
the  Lord  chose  His  first  Aposties.  We  are  reminded  of  those  three 
days  of  watching  of  those  same  Aposties,  between  the  Cracifixion  and 
the  Kesurrection,  before  their  Master  said  to  them,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you,  as  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you."  We  thinlr  of 
the  first  Act  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  appeal  before  the  election  of. 
Matthias  to  the  Lord,  ^*  who  knowest  the  hearts  of  alL"  This  momentous 
event  may  well  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  each  and  all  of  these: 
"  The  Holy  Spirit  said,  Separate  unto  Me  both  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them."  "  So  they  being  sent  forth 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed."      The  Call  of  God,  the  Separation  to 
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Crody  the  Mission  from  God ;  what  weighty,  what  saci-ed  wordd  ! 
How  charged  with  august  memories  of  the  past,  how  rich  in  noble 
promise  for  the  future !  How  full  of  holy  doc&ine  for  all  time  !  How 
they  point  back  to  Abraham,  to  Levite,  and  to  Nazarite ;  to  Moses 
and  Isaiah,  and  the  rest  of  the  Prophets  !  How  they  speak  forth 
clearly,  though  in  a  figure,  the  glory  and  the  grace  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  of  the  Apostolic  Ministiy.  "  Forget  thine  own  people, 
and  thy  father's  house ;  '*  "  the  consecration  of  his  Grod  is  upon  his 
head."  *'  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  Us  %  Then  said  I, 
Behold  me,  send  me." 

Never,  as  we  know,  till  this  solemn  act  of  God  the  Spirit,  are 
St  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  called  Apostles ;  very  emphatically  after 
this  they  are  so  called ;  but  besides  them,  in  Ihe  Book  of  the  Acts, 
none  bear  the  name,  save  the  Twelve. 

Are  we  surprised  with  this  great  fieict  before  us  that  the  larger  half 
of  this  Divine  History  of  the  Church  almost  entirely  centres  in  the 
person  and  the  work  of  St.  Paul  ?  Does  it  not  seem  entirely  accordant 
"with  the  analogy  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  his  life  and  his  sufferings 
should  be  brought  out  before  us  more  vividly,  more  fully,  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other  saint  of  the  New  Testament,  and  without  a 
parallel  even  in  the  Old,  save  in  those  two  great  types  of  our  Lord, 
David  and  Jeremiah  ?  Does  not  this  book  most  clearly  demonstrate 
how  Si  Paul  was,  as  the  Twelve,  but  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  a 
witness  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  1  Yea,  how  he  knew  "  the  power  *' 
of  that "  Resurrection,"  and  had  "  fellowship  with  "  those  "  sufferings,** 
and  was  "  made  conformable  to  "  that  "  death  i "  Further,  does  not 
his  pastoral  work  here  detailed,  as  distinguished  for  the  moment  from 
his  personal  example,  prove  to  us  that  we  have  in  him  the  real 
"  Master-Builder "  of  the  Church,  a  great  title,  which,  however  facts 
suggested  it,  only  the  authority  of  inspiration  would  have  warranted 
us  in  assigning  to  him?  Is  it  not  most  instructive  and  significant, 
that  as  the  order  of  Deacons  was  authorized  by  the  Twelve,  "  the 
Elders  in  every  Church,"  the  second  order  in  the  Christian  Ministry, 
emanated  from  St  Barnabas  and  St  Paul  ?  Lastly,  can  we  ever  read, 
that,  if  we  may  so  say,  most  inspired,  most  inspiring  speech  at  MUetus, 
"  Take  heed  therefore  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  ....  I  have 
showed  ^  you  all  things  ; "  can  we  see  him  in  the  tempest-tossed  ship, 
the  preserver  of  all  his  brethren  ;  or  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  the  Word  all 
the  time  not  bound,  but  having  free  course ;  without  the  conviction, 
sure,  and  not  to  be  shaken,  that  we  have  in  St.  Paul  the  pattern  of 
Christian  life,  and  of  Christian  ministry  ;  aft<3r,  and  next  to  our  Lord, 

1  Ab  in  a  pattern.     See  the  original  word,  and  cf.  St.  John  xiii.  15. 
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the  rule  of  living,  the  rule  of  teaching,^the  rule  of  goveming ;  that 
he  is,  in  a  word  (is  it  said  in  the  New  Testament^  after  fte 
Advent  of  our  Lord,  of  any,  as  of  him  f )  not  only  the  l^pe  of  the 
regenerated,  sanctified  man  of  Grod,  hut  the  type  of  the  wise  and  loving 
and  faithful  Pastorship^  which  is  God's  Will  for  His  Church  for  all 
ages  and  countries,  the  type  of  a  rule,  which  is  single  as  the  ruls  of 
Christ,  personal,  individual,  and  yet  hy  holy  sympathj^  and  hy  the 
humility  and  meekness,  as  of  Christ,  shared,  wherever  it  can  he 
shared,  with  fellow-workers,  in  the  same  Ministry  of  Peace,  and  Truth, 
and  Mercy  1 

We  here  confine,  let  ns  repeat,  the  argument  for  the  necessifyof 
Episcopacy  to  the  evidence  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  a 
small  portion  only,  he  it  rememhered,  of  the  Scriptural  proof,  and  of 
course  not  to  be  separated  from  that  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the 
witness  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  character, 
and  may  we  not  add  humbly,  at  least  one  purpose  of  the  Book  of  the 
Acts,  recollecting  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  guidance  of  ns  in  other 
respects,  how  He  gives  us  examples,  not  formal  rules,  principles,  not 
a  code  of  laws,  can  we,  out  of  the  model  of  His  own  Ministry,  and 
that  of  the  Twelve,  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  legitimately  deduce  any  other 
government  for  the  Christian  Church,  than  that  which  for  sixteen 
centuries  that  Church  has  observed,  we  may  say,  throughout  its  wide 
extent  1  For  instance,  is  Presbyterianism,  we  do  not  ask  historically 
justified ;  but  is  it  logically  consistent  with  this  beginning  of  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles  ? 

Before  we  leave  the  point,  a  word  may  seem  necessary  as  to  the  case  of 
St.  Barnabas.  There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  utter  silence  about 
the  second  Apostle,  after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  disagreement 
between  him  and  St.  Paul ;  after  that  noble  beginning  of  self-devotion 
at  Jerusalem,  that  ministry  of  consolation  at  Antioch,  that  great 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  a  deep  sadness  in  that  separation 
^m  his  friend ;  there  is  a  strangeness,  there  is  almost  an  awfulness 
about  the  close  of  his  history,  all  his  labours  lost  out  of  the  Word  of 
Gk)d ;  his  name  mentioned  but  once  again,  and  then  to  be  sorely  blamed. 

It  behoves  us  to  note  the  silence  and  the  reserve  of  Holy  Scripture; 
it  behoves  us  ever  to  separate  our  human  conjectures  from  the  certain 
verities  of  the  written  Word,  and,  above  all,  not  to  judge  where  the 
judgment  is  God's  alone.  Perhaps  it  has  occurred  tp  many  minds,  as 
it  has  struck  the  writer,  that  in  that  "sharp  contention,"  and  the 
occtusion  of  it,  there  is  a  solemn  warning  sent  to  all ;  sent  especially 
to  the  rulers  and  pastors  of  the  Church ;  and,  if  so,  the  point  belongs 
V  Ty  closely  to  our  subject.     We  have  seen  the  glories  of  the  ministry 
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of  Christy  here  we  see  its  weakness.  St.  Paul's  coarse  is  that  of  a 
light  burning  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day  ;  St  Barnabas 
passes  away,  out  of  sight,  and  a  dark  shadow  rests  upon  his  name. 
Side  by  side  we  have  at  once  the  greatness  of  an  Apostle,  and,  if  we 
may  say  it  humbly,  we  have  also  the  littleness.  For  his  sister's  son, 
St  Barnabas  parts  from  St  Paul ;  from  fEimily  feeling,  from,  it  may 
appear,  a  weak  indulgence  to  a  relation,  he  sacrifices  that  noble  com- 
panionship, that  blessed  brother  Apostolate,  in  which  surely  the 
strength  of  St  Paul  was  more  necessary  far  to  him,  than  his  tender- 
ness was  to  a  heart  which  so  marvellously  united  firmness  and  love. 
Is  this  too  a  typical  case  ?  In  the  new  Apostolate,  as  in  the  old,  must 
there  be  a  terrible  fall,  that  all  may  fear  ?  What  horrible  scandals 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  Church,  again  and  again,  by  its  chief 
rulers,  by  bishops,  by  other  clergy !  Almost  to  ecclesiastics  it  is  due 
that  one  of  the  meanest  of  fiEiults,  and  in  them  a  grievous  sin,  has 
found  a  name  of  standing  reproach ;  and  yet  the  germ  of  nepotism 
may  be  traced  perhaps  in  the  history  of  a  blessed  Apostle. 

And  now,  mark  more  briefly,  what  is  the  Apostolic  Bishop  in  the 
light  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  Two  who  first  and  in  the  most  eminent 
sense  bore  the  holy  name  ?  First  and  last,  and  above  all,  he  was,  not 
in  word  only,  but  in  life,  to  be  a  witness  of  his  Lord's  resurrection ; 
next,  he  was  to  "  continue  stedfast  in  prayer  and  in  the  ministiy  of 
the  Word."  All  his  personal,  all  his  pastoral  duties  seem  to  be 
summed  up  in  this  twofold  charge  and  office. 

The  statement  admits  of  illustration  and  development  even  from 
the  first  brief  Apostolic  records.  Unquestionably  supreme  as  the 
office  was  above  all  others,  and  there  were,  we  know,  many  others  even 
in  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  it  was  as  certainly  no  autocracy.  This 
is  certain  as  to  the  Twelve,  it  is  hardly  loss  demonstrable  even  as  to 
St.  PauL  We  know  in  his  case  that  he  had  sometimes,  and  for  special 
reasons,  to  assert  his  authority,  and  his  independence ;  but  this  was 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Eather  he  who  was  an  "  Apostle  not 
of  man,  neither  by  man,"  is  anxious,  it  would  seem,  to  show  to  all 
men  that  Christian  pastorship  is  an  office  of  example,  not  of  lordship. 
He  who  "  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all,"  ever  associates  with 
himself  fellow  labourers ;  when  St.  Barnabas  leaves  him  he  chooses 
Silas,  not  a  mere  "  minister,"  virrfpiTrig,  but  "  a  chief  man  among  the 
brethren  ; "  after  Silas  has  shared  his  work,  he  adds  again  and  again, 
as  he  has  opportunity,  other  true  yokefellows,  Timothy,  St.  Luke, 
Aquila,  in  his  second  journey ;  some  of  these,  and  many  others  with 
them,  in  his  third.  Great  as  the  Apostle  knows  his  office  to  be,  he 
knows  the  office  of  the  Church  to  be  greater ;  and  if  his  own  office 
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images  in  its  degree  the  office  of  Christy  he  knows  well  that^  unlen  be 
exhibits  palpably,  visibly,^  the  work  of  the  body  of  Christ  ^  (in  eneigetie 
life  and  action),  around  him,  and  with  him,  Christ  will  not  be  magnifiw^ 
indeed,  and  the  tmth  of  God  will  not  be  set  forth. 

Farther,  and  we  add  this  especially  in  reference  to  English  assodft' 
tions,  and  to  help  to  destroy,  so  far  as  we  may,  a  Tnisflnihle  lilbcj, 
though  St.  Paul  was,  if  ever  man  was,  active,  and  diUgenl^  and  prompt^ 
and  prudent,  though  he  had  eminently  thoee  virtues  which  the  Gospel 
does  not  so  much  preach,  as  pre-suppose,  as  essentiaUy  requisite  in  i 
Christian ;  he  would  surely  have  heard  with  painful  astonishment  our 
modem  theory  that  the  great  gift  of  a  Father  in  God  was  to  be  i 
<<  good  man  of  business ;"  that  our  later  wisdom,  in  {act,  had  discovered 
that  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  was  not  to  continue  atedfut  in 
prayer  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  but  in  the  ministry  of  TaUeg! 
God  be  praised,  the  degradation  and  the  misbelief  of  that  theoiy  is 
shaken  amongst  us,  but  it  is  not  yet  cast  out  utterly.  It  is  almost  the 
heresy  of  our  English  race,  not  that  it  honours,  what  men  rightly 
demand,  habits  of  business ;  but  that  it  disparages  and  undervalues  die 
spiritual  mind,  the  unworldly  life,  the  meditation  of  the  closet,  and 
the  student's  labour  of  thought  and  patience.  Something  has  been 
done,  all  honour  to  those  who  have  done  it,  to  relieve  English 
Episcopacy  from  this  reproach ;  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  before 
the  true  standard  is  folly  accepted,  realized  we  may  not  dare  to  expect 
that  it  shall  be.^ 

And  there  is  another  fallacy,  rife  in  England,  the  pet  argument  of 
some  statesmen,  and  largely  accepted  by  clerks  as  well  as  laymen, 
which  is  really  shattered  to  pieces  by  a  fair  study  of  the  life  and  woi^ 
of  Si  PauL  Bishops,  we  are  told,  may  have  dioceses  containing  over 
a  million  souls,  as  several  amongst  ourselves,  nay  of  some  three  millions 
nearly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  see  of  London,  and  they  may  be  pastors 
of  the  flock,  they  may  do  their  work  with  our  modem  appliances  and 

'  Cf.  1  Cor.  V.  4. 

'  We  are  glad  to  see  acoording  to  a  passage  in  the  sermon  at  our  last  Consecn* 
tion  (of  the  Bishop  of  Chester),  the  excellent  preacher  well  rebuked  this 
miserable  error.  ''The  perfecting  of  the  saints  is,  in  fact,  the  end  of  all 
ministries  in  the  Church ;  and  woe  be  to  us  in  this  branch  of  the  Church,  or 
to  men  in  any  branch  of  the  Church,  when  their  Bishops  shall  oonceiTe  thai 
they  have  only  to  rule,  and  order,  and  arrange,  and  direct^  as  oonoenis  the  pnach> 
ing  of  the  Word,  omitting  the  godly  meditation  therein,  and  prayer  for  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  diligence  in  malring  it 
known  and  applying  it — in  doing  the  work  of  a  pastor  and  teacher  likewise. 
Surely,  brethren,  not  one  of  us  but  hath  been  offisnded  to  hear  careless  and 
worldly  men  continually  speaking  of  one  commissioned  to  execute  the  office  of  a 
Bishop  as  what  is  called  'a  good  man  of  business,*  and  laying  great  strss  on 
such  important,  it  may  be,  but  wholly  secondary  conriderations.'' — Tke  Oiftt  of 
Phritt :  Sermon  by  T,  L.  Claughton,  preached  iu  Yurk  Minster.    Pp.  5,  <$•  « 
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impioyed  methods,  and  short  and  easy  ways  to  truth  and  righteousness; 
for  what  have  they  to  do  but  to  consecrate  churches,  to  confirm  the 
young,  and  to  ordain  t 

Put,  side  by  side  with  this,  the  Apostolic  rule  of  labour,  so  very 
emphatically  insisted  on  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts.  *^  And  they  con- 
tinuing daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple,  and  breaking  bread /ro97t 
hatue  to  house  ;  **  ^*  ye  know  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profit- 
able unto  you,  but  have  shewed  you  and  have  taught  you  publicly, 
and  from  house  to  house ^^  "therefore  watch,  and  remember  that  by 
the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  evety  one  night  and  day 
with  tears ; ''  ''I  continue  unto  this  day  witnessing  both  to  smaU  and 
greats*  Do  not  the  Epistles  of  the  great  Pastor  of  his  people  one  and 
all  prove  the  same  point  %  Witness  as  two  instances  out  of  a  multitude 
that  striking  reiteration  in  a  single  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ck)lo8sians, 
"  Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  ef^ery  man  in  all 
wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus ; " 
and  that  most  remarkable  chapter,  still  more  noteworthy  in  such  a 
place,  which  closes  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.  Count  up  the  saluta- 
tions, and  the  special  messages  to  different  individuals,  and  then 
conceive  St.  Paul  resting  satisfied  to  labour  for  a  single  day  amid  a 
wilderness  of  souls,  whom  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
know  man  by  man,  to  whom  he  could  ^  impart  no  spiritual  gift,"^  nor 
receive  from  them  in  return  the  consolation  which  hia  own  heart 
needed.  In  a  word,  think  of  feishionable  crowds  in  one  part  of  our 
metropolis  hurrying  day  after  day  upon  their  round  of  Mvolity ;  think 
of  those  poor,  swarming,  miserable  masses  in  another  part,  all  but 
heathen,  in  the  midst  of  a  nominal  Christian  city,  and  then  ask 
yourself  how  St.  Paul  would  have  been  stirred  at  the  sight,  and  what 
would  have  been  his  instantaneous  resolve  of  wisdom  and  love !  ^ 

But  the  Apostolic  idea,  the  Apostolic  reality  is  exhibited,  as  we  said 
at  first,  in  the  special  ofiice  of  continual  prayer  and  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  No  amount  of  zeal,  no  amount  of  authority,  can  pos- 
sibly compensate  for  the  loss  of  these  services,  or  properly  can  to  any 
real  purpose  be  applied  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  except  there  is, 

1  Note  in  connexion  with  this  that ''  confirming/'  hrumipli^ip  of  the  Churches, 
which  is  mentioned  so  often,  and  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  an  Apostle's 
work,  Acts  xiy.  22 ;  zv.  41 ;  xviiL  28 ;  shared  by  the  prophets,  zv.  82.  Cf.  Acts 
zvi.  5,  and  1  Pet.  v.  10. 

'  We  observe  '^the  Division  of  Sees  in  England  and  Wales**  has  again  been 
a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  "  Church  Congress."  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  who  assembled  at  Norwich  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  talking 
and  discusmng  our  need  in  England,  and  that  they  will  remember  the  great  and 
continued  scandal  of  the  state  of  our  Episcopate  in  India.  [Something,  we  under- 
stand, of  a  practical  begimiing  of  real  work  in  this  direction  has  been  made. 
October  28, 1865.] 
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over  and  above,  the  perpetual  quickening  restoring  Tirtue,  wliich  is 
dispensed,  of  God's  grace,  through  such  acts  of  faith. 

Who  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  St 
Paul,  from  the  "  Behold  he  prayeth,"  that  first  proof  of  his  conTersion, 
to  the  last  echoes  of  his  life-long  supplication,  which  we  have  in  the 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  "  I  thank  God,  that  without  ceasing  I  hsTe 
remembrance  of  thee  in  my  prayers  night  and  day  % "  Who  can  doaU 
that  these  unceasing  prayers  fertilized,  sanctified,  crowned  with  blessings 
those  unwearying  labours  ?  that  they  kept  ever  fresh,  and  pure,  ainl 
fervent,  and  true,  that  loving  heart,  and  maintained  that  gifted  intellect 
strong  and  clear,  unclouded  and  serene,  amidst  the  mists  of  error  by 
which  others  were  darkened  ?  Have  we  not  many  of  us  sadly  felt  our 
great  shortcomings  here  1  Have  we  not  felt,  as  members  of  a  ChTuth 
of  Christ,  that  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  prayer  is  not  in  deed,  no, 
nor  where  there  is  need  to  exhibit  it  in  fresh  compositions,  in  mere 
expression,  what  it  was,  we  say  not  in  primitive  times,  but  even  in 
simpler  days,  amongst  ourselves?  What  made  our  Andrewes  and 
Wilson  such  masters  of  prayer  but  their  apostolic  lives  and  labours! 
Wbat  made  them  two  of  our  greatest  bishops,  but  their  prayers  and 
their  tears  for  the  City  of  their  God  1 

And  how  inseparable  from  this  office  of  prayer  is  the  ministiy  of 
the  Word !   a  ministry  surely  not  satisfied  by  the   most   eloquent 
sermon,  or  by  a  readiness  of  application  of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  in- 
volving, in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
from  the  very  first,  a  deep  insight  into  the  whole  revealed  counsel 
6f  God,  and  a  right  dividing  of  the  truth  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  faith  and  the  manifold  needs  of  Grod's  people.     But 
how  is  this  possible  without  study  ?  the  study,  not  merely  of  early 
manhood,  but  of  our  whole  life  1    Is  it  credible  that  St  Augustine  and 
St  Athanasius  gained  their  keen  instinct,  so  to  speak,  of  fEuth,  by  such 
brie^  such  perfunctory,  haphazard  labours,  as  are  now-a-days  dignified 
with  the  name  of  theological  learning?      Humanly  speaking,  would 
the  flood  of  heresy  ever  have  been  stayed,  much  less  beaten  back,  by 
such  pigmy  efforts  as  we  think  sufficient  ?    Would  the  end  of  a  con- 
troversy have  issued  in  the  more  confirmation  of  the  truth  ?  or  the 
treasures  of  Law,  and  Psalms,  and  Prophets,  and  Grospels,  have  been 
brought  out  for  the  service  of  millions  of  souls,  and  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  Homily  over  which  multitudes  wept,  in  the  Apology,  which  con- 
verted the  deadly  purpose  of  the  enemy  into  a  means  of  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  noble  Liturgies,  that  blessed  incense  of  Christian 
intercession,  in  the  Hymns  which  knit  together  so  wondrously  "  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,"  bringing  joy  and  gladneas 
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down  to  our  poor  earth  from  the  courts  of  Heaven,  that  it  might  ascend 
again  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  adoration  ) 

But,  lastly,  what  gather  we  from  our  great  standard  as  to  the  apostolic 
life  for  a  perpetual  rule  for  those  that  are  called  to  be  examples  of  the 
flock  1  There  seems  to  us  to  be  one  gift  of  power  which  expresses  and 
comprehends  more  than  any  other  the  pastoral  office,  as  it  is  outlined 
in  the  Book  of  the  Acts.  Freedom,  simplicity,  boldness,  plainness  of 
speech,  all  these  are  the  necessary  English  representatives  of  one 
vivid  Greek  word,^  in  which  an  Apostle's  work  and  likeness  is  truly 
portrayed.  Oh !  what  discipline  of  self,  what  abandonment  of  the 
world,  what  devotion  to  God,  what  willing,  happy  sacrifice  of  all  earthly 
interests  for  the  love  of  the  brethren  is  condensed  into  that  single 
word,  which  shows  how  the  Lord  of  His  vineyard  rewards  even  here 
true  and  noble  and  generous  hearts !  Think  of  courts  and  their  blan- 
dishments and  their  favours ;  think  of  parties  and  their  policies  and  their 
intrigues ;  think  of  civilization,  as  men  speak,  with  its  wealth,  and  its 
power,  and  its  ease ;  think  of  fashion  and  its  fetters  ;  think  of  intel- 
lect and  its  pride ;  think  of  the  complications  of  our  modem  life,  the 
lawlessness  of  the  last  days,  the  madness  of  the  people,  the  unrest  of 
all;  who  is  sufficient  against  all  these  things?  who  can  disentangle 
himself  from  these  bonds  1  who  can  rise  up  even  to  the  desire  of  the 
Apostolic  likeness  ?  who  at  all  shadow  it  out  to  us  ?  Who  but  he 
who  has  learnt  that  to  be  poor  himself  and  '^  to  remember  the  poor," 
was  the  rule ;  and  the  charge  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  that  '*  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity"  was  their  mightiest  miracle  to  win  souls; 
and  that  the  "boldness  of  Peter  and  John,"  and  the  large-hearted 
freedom,  and  power,  and  all-constraining  love  of  St  Paul  was  the 
blessed  recompense  of  the  single  eye  and  the  pure  heart,  the  outward 
witness  of  those  "  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  bearing  which  they  felt 
not  the  troubles  of  this  life,  nor  the  reproach  of  men.  W. 

Ember  Week,  September,  1865. 


Corresponfience^  Bocuments,  ^c. 

THE  KOYAL  SUPREMACY,  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMirTEE, 
AND  THE  SOUTH  AFEICAN  CHUECH. 

[by  "  catholious."] 

the  popular  supremacy. 
When  the  unholy  fabric  reared  by  Papal  ambition  was  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  its  own  falsehood  and  corruption,  the  pretended 
unity  of  Chnstendom,  of  which  the  Papacy  had  held  itself  out  to  the 

^  Ua^^ata.  It  is  unneceBsary  to  call  attention  to  the  very  emphatic  and  fre- 
quent UBC  of  this  word,  and  the  cognate  verb  in  the  ''Acts  of  the  Apostleo."  Qt 
2  Cor.  iiL  12,  viL  4,  and  ebewheKa 
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world  as  the  divinely-appointed  centre,  was  broken  up  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  Eoman  Patriarchate,  where  a  semblance  of  it  bad 
been  kept  up,  while  the  reality  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  schis- 
matical  separation  from  the  Eastern  Churches.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Papal  authority  in  a  large  portion  of  Western  Christendom,  where 
alone  it  had  succeeded  in  establishing  itseL^  consigned  that  part  of 
ChnsVs  flock  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Episcopate,  having  been 
stripped  of  its  legitimate  authority,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage 
under  the  Papacy,  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  sense  of  its  own 
dignity,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  its  inherent  spiritual  power, 
so  long  overlaid  by  a  fraudulent  usurpation.  In  the  enfeebled  and 
degraded  condition  to  which  it  had  sunk  down,  it  was  not  prepared 
effectually  to  assert  its  claim  to  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  amidst  the  confusion  and  torbn- 
lence  incident  to  a  general  insurrection  of  the  religious  mind.  Its 
Apostolic  origin  and  character  having  been  obscured,  and  all  bat 
effaced,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  deputy-popedom,  it  came  in  for  a  h^ge  share  of  the  public 
execration  aroused  against  the  blasphemous  pretensions  of  the  self- 
styled  Vicar  of  Christ. 

The  legitimate  authority  to  which  the  government  of  the  Church 
had  been  committed,  being  thus  held  in  abeyance  by  its  own  weak- 
ness, no  less  than  by  the  violent  prejudice  with  which  it  was  regarded, 
the  task  of  reconstructing  her  internal  organization,  and  setting  in  order 
the  things  that  were  wanting,  devolved  most  naturally  upon  the  civil 
power,  as  the  only  other  authority  to  which  men  were  accustomed  to 
look  up.  But  the  civil  power  itself  was  greatly  changed  from  what  it 
had  been  when  it  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine.  It  was  now  inflnitesimally  subdivided.  ISTot  only  had 
great  monarchs  come  to  share  the  sovereign  authority  with  a  number 
of  petty  princes,  but  by  the  side  of  both  a  new  form  of  civil  power 
had  grown  up  through  the  development  of  municipal  institutions. 
Western  Christendom,  formerly  held  together  by  a  uniform  religions 
system,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  found  itself,  on  the  destruction  of 
that  system,  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  independent  communitiefl» 
each  of  which  had,  under  the  guidance  of  its  civil  rulers,  to  form  for 
itself  a  religious  organization,  in  the  place  of  that  which  by  common 
consent  had  been  discarded.  Accordingly  the  course  which  this 
'^  Eeformation,"  aptly  so  called,  took,  varied  in  the  different  political 
communities  according  to  the  personal  bias  of  kings,  princes,  and  chief 
magistrates.  The  tempting  spoil  of  the  property  which  the  Church 
had  amassed  gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  assertion  of  their 
supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  In  the  place  of  what  had 
once  been  the  Church,  a  religious  establishment  was  substituted^  de- 
pendent altogether  on  secular  legislation,  and  so  fused  with  the  other 
civil  institutions,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  as  to  partake  to 
a  great  extent  of  their  character.  In  this  process  the  divindly-ap- 
pointed  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  Christ's  supremacy  over  1^ 
Church  WBS^  in  many  instances,  altogether  set  aside  ;  and  the  foundik- 
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tions  of  what,  by  a  misnomer,  was  still  termed  "  the  Church,"  were  laid 
in  human  authority.  The  extent  to  which  this  principle,  utteriy  sub- 
versive of  the  very  idea  of  Christ's  Holy  C'atholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
has  been  carried,  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact  tJiat,  at  the  very 
rise  of  the  *'  Reformation,''  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  turned  from  a 
monarchy  into  a  democracy,  in  a  small  Swiss  republic ;  while,  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  an  Episcopate,  so-called,  has  been 
created  de  novo,  by  Eoyal  rescript,  in  the  most  absolutist  kingdom  of 
Germany. 

The  anarchical  tendencies  evoked  by  the  Papal  imposture  did  not, 
however,  stop  there.  The  right  of  the  civil  power  to  manuflEtcture 
religious  establishments,  termed  Churches,  came  very  naturally  to  be 
questioned.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Christianity,  being  in  its 
nature  spiritual,  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  temporal  government;  and  this 
discovery,  laid  hold  of  by  the  innate  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to 
resist  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  to  do  "  every  man  as  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes,''  gave  birth  to  that  marvellous  perversion  of  religion,  the  "  right 
of  private  judgment,"  asserted  under  the  specious  name  of  **  liberty  of 
conscience."  The  fact  that  true  religion  consists  in  believing  the 
truth  revealed  by  God,  and  submitting  to  the  ordinances  appointed  by 
Him,  was  altogether  lost  sight  o£  Instead  of  being  recognised  as  a 
heaven-devised  system  of  fiuth  and  practice,  sustained  by  the  living 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Christianity  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  matter  of  human  opinion,  leaving  each  man  to  believe  what  he 
considers  to  be  true,  and  to  practise  what  he  conceives  to  be  conducive 
to  his  edification.  The  result  has  been  the  rise  of  a  countless  multi- 
tude of  sects,  amenable  neither  to  the  Episcopate,  as  the  representa- 
tion of  Christ's  supremacy,  nor  to  the  factitious  supremacy  of  the  civil 
power.  While,  according  to  this  principle,  each  man  is  supreme  in 
matters  of  fedth,  and  free  to  enter  with  others,  equally  supreme,  into 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them  for  carrying 
on  any  given  system  to  which  they  see  fit  to  give  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, all  the  systems  so  propounded  and  propagated  have  this  one 
characteristic  in  conmion,  that  from  them  those  two  fundamental 
principles  of  the  religion  taught  and  established  by  Christ,  Mth  and 
obedience,  are  eliminated. 

The  growth  of  this  religious  individualism,  and  of  the  sectarianism 
to  which  in  its  gregarious  aspect  it  gives  rise,  was  greatly  fostered,  at 
the  same  time  that  its  essentially  irreligious  character  was  disguised, 
by  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  the 
vernacular  languages,  and  multiplied  by  the  art  of  printing.  To  take 
the  Word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  was  a  principle 
imimpeachable  in  itself;  but  in  applying  that  principle,  men  over- 
looked the  very  important  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  often  erroneous  conclusions  drawn  from  its  contents  by 
ignorant  or  half-informed  readers,  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
The  Bible  being  put  forth  by  the  Church  herself^  and  universally 
recognised,  as  the  infallible  source  and  standard  of  Divine  Truth,  it  was 
too  hastily  assumed  that  every  system  of  doctrine  must  be  trofly  ev^ 
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system  of  Church  govemmeiit  legitimate,  in  support  of  which  its 
promoteis  and  adherents  were  enabled  to  advance  axgoments  from  the 
Bible,  6atis£EUitory  to  their  own  minds.  The  idea  of  Catholic  truth, 
based  upon  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Bible  by  the  Chuich, 
as  transmitted  from  the  beginning  through  successive  ages,  was  throim 
into  the  background  by  new  and  often  plausible  interpretations  to 
which  their  very  novelty  imparted  an  additional  charm.  That  the 
leading  minds  who,  in  the  chaotic  state  to  which  Western  Christendom 
had  been  reduced,  struck  out  new  confessions  of  faith  and  nev 
theories  of  the  Church,  did  so  with  the  best  intentions  and  in  all 
sincerity,  may  be  readily  admitted ;  nor  can  the  Papacy  ever  stand 
absolved  from  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  errors  and  mistakes 
into  which  many  of  the  Eeformers  fell, — into  which  they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  almost  driven  by  their  well-founded  and  justifiable 
antagonism  to  Papal  corruptions  of  the  religion  of  Chiiat.  At  the 
same  time  no  apologetic  pleas  for  individuals  can  make  that  troe 
which  is  intrinsically  erroneous,  or  that  right  which  is  essentially 
wrong.  The  broad  fkct,  after  all,  remains,  that  public  opinion,  follow- 
ing l^e  lead  of  individual  minds,  superseded  the  divinely-constitated 
authority  of  the  Episcopate,  and  set  up  a  novel  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  Church,  which  may  most  appropriately  be  designated  as  the 
"  Popular  Supremacy." 

This  extraordinary  change  was  not,  however,  effected  at  once.  It 
came  in  by  degrees,  almost  imperceptibly ;  and  its  course  varied  con- 
siderably in  different  Churches.  In  some  of  them  the  maintenance  of  the 
Episcopal  Order  and  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  greatly  retarded 
its  progress,  by  imposing  a  salutary  check  alike  upon  the  arbitraiy 
proceedings  of  the  civil  power  and  the  ever-shifting  tendencies  of 
private  judgment.  Among  the  Churches  in  which  the  work  of  the 
'^  Eeformation "  was  thus  wisely  tempered  by  the  retention  of  the 
Episcopal  element,  the  transmission  of  Apostolic  power  perpetuated, 
and  the  representation  of  Christ's  supremacy  maintained, — albeit 
subject  to  encroachments  from  the  civil  power  as  well  as  horn  the 
popular  mind, — the  Church  of  England  has  all  along  held  a  foremost 
rank  ;  and  as  it  is  in  her  that  the  question  of  the  supremacy  has  been 
raised  afresh,  the  circumstances  by  which  the  peculiar  course  of  her 
^Reformation  was  determined,  claim  special  attention. 

In  no  other  Church  of  Western  Christendom  had  the  Boyal 
supremacy  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  Church,  even  in  times  when  the 
Papal  supremacy  had  reduced  the  civil  power  elsewhere  to  a  state  Of 
absolute  subjection.  With  one  solitary  exception, — ^which  through  th 
upheaving  of  national  resistance  was  made  to  prove  the  rule, — the  kings 
of  England  had  been  tenacious  of  the  Eoyal  Prerogative,  and  jealous 
01  Papal  interference.  It  was  only  by  constituting  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  his  perpetual  Legate  that  the  Pope  could  manage  to  retain 
at  least  the  semblance  of  his  usurped  spiritual  authority  in  England, 
while  his  pretension  to  supremacy  over  the  temporal  power  was,  with 
the  one  exception  before  alluded  to,  uniformly  resisted.  The  English 
EpiscopatOi  likewise^  in  turns  kept  in  check  and  supported  by  the 
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Eoyal  power,  bad  maintained  a  position  of  greater  independence 
towards  the  Papacy.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Episcopate  had 
in  England  become  a  power  in  the  State,  and  any  change  either  in  the 
doctrine  or  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was,  without  its  concurrence, 
impossible.  With  her  Episcopate  placed  on  this  political  yantage 
ground,  the  English  Church  was^  moreover,  distinguished  by  the 
theological  learning  of  not  a  few  among  her  clergy,  who  were  com- 
petent, not  only  to  deal  with  questions  turning  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to  trace  out,  historically,  the  chuticter  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  to  mould  her  Reformation  upon  the  pattern 
of  the  Apostolic  and  post-Apostolic  Churches. 

So  strong  was  the  Church's  position,  that  when  the  Boyal  power 
and  the  Papacy  came  to  an  open  rupture,  the  most  absolute  and 
arbitrary  of  monarchs  was  content  to  assert  his  Eoyal  supremacy  over 
the  Church  with  this  important  limitation,  that  while  he  ruled  the 
temporalty  by  the  temporalty,  the  spiritualty  should  be  ruled,  though 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  yet  in  effect  by  the  spiritually;  thus 
restoring  in  England,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  same  kind 
of  relation  in  which  the  Episcopate  and  the  civil  power  stood  to  each 
other  at  the  rise  of  the  Imperial  supremacy  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  which  in  England  was  coeval  with  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  Royal  power  itself  was  destined  to  undergo  important 
modifications.  A  democratic  element,  developing  itself  in  the  nation, 
rose  up  against  the  monarchy  and  the  Church  together,  and  for  a  time 
swept  them  both  off  the  &ce  of  the  land.  The  reaction  which  ensued, 
while  it  reinstated  the  Church  in  her  former  position,  fsdled  to  restore 
the  relation  in  which  she  had  stood  to  the  Royal  power ;  so  much  so 
that  the  fEuthfulness  of  the  Episcopate  in  defending  the  Church  against 
the  insidious  machinations  of  the  Papacy  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that 
course  of  events  which  ended  in  a  forcible  dynastic  change.  That 
change  proved  in  more  than  one  way  injurious  to  the  Church.  Pledged 
by  their  coronation  oath  to  her  maintenance,  those  to  whose  hands  the 
Royal  power  was  transferred  were,  in  hearty  strangers  to  the  Church, 
which  received  at  their  hands  neither  sympathy  nor  active  support 
Nevertheless  the  theory  of  the  Royal  supremacy  was  maintained; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  relations  between  the  monarchy  and  the 
Church  might  have  assumed  a  character  more  favourable  to  the  latter^ 
but  for  the  constitutional  changes  which  placed  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  supremacy  virtually  in  the  hands  of  £he  nominees  of  the  popular 
wiU,  who,  whether  from  personal  conviction  or  by  the  necessity  of  their 
official  position,  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  avowedly  hostile  to  the 
Church,  or,  at  best,  prove  themselves  her  lukewarm  friends,  so  fsir, — 
but  no  farther, — as  they  conceive  that  the  friendship  of  the  Church 
will  strengthen  their  hands. 

The  complaint  made,  not  without  abundant  cause,  of  oppression  by 
the  Royal  supremacy  is  thus  evidently  founded  on  a  complete  mis* 
apprehension.  It  is  the  Popular  supremacy  that,  under  the  name  and 
semblance  of  the  Royal  supremacy,  is  withholdiing  from  the  Chnicli 
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her  just  rights,  and  subjecting  her  to  the  indignity  of  secular  inter- 
ference with  her  spiritual  government.  It  is  the  Popular  supremaej 
that  in  the  colonies  of  England  has  constituted  a  form  of  govenunent 
from  which  the.  Church,  as  a  national  institution,  is  excluded ;  and  by 
doing  so  has  furnished  coifclusive,  as  well  as  highly  instructiye,  en- 
dence  of  the  fact  that  the  Boyal  supremacy  has  been  removed  into  the 
category  of  legal  fictions.  It  is  the  Popular  supremacy  that  has,  at 
home,  created  an  anomalous  tribunal,  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  the 
Churchy  but  virtually,  and  in  its  practical  operation,  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  labour  to  undermine  the  Church's  fedth,  and  to  subvert 
her  spiritual  discipline.  It  is  the  Popular  supremacy  that  denies  to  thd 
dhurch  her  liberty  and  lawful  right  to  increase  her  Episcopate,  by  the 
free-will  ofiferings  of  her  members,  so  as  to  render  its  numbers  com- 
mensurate with  her  spiritual  needs.  It  is  the  Popular  supremacy  that 
persists  in  imposing  upon  the  Church  Bishops  of  its  own  selection,  and 
turning  the  free  election  of  her  chief  pastors,  guaranteed  to  her  by  the 
Great  Charter  of  our  liberties,  into  a  profeune  mockery.  It  is  the 
Pc^mlar  supremacy  that  impedes  and  obstructs  the  free  action  of  the 
Church  in  her  synodal  assemblies,  prevents  her  from  adapting  her 
internal  organization  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  compels  hez^ 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  power — to  remain  stationary  and  stagnant 
in  the  midst  of  a  stirring  and  ever-advancing  world.  Of  all  this  crying 
injustice  towards  the  Church  the  Eoyal  supremacy,  in  whose  name  it  is 
perpetrated,  is  made  to  bear  the  blame,  while  in  reality  the  respcHisi- 
bility  of  it  rests  with  the  Popular  supremacy,  the  most  powerful,  as 
well  as  the  most  violent  and  intolerant,  of  all  the  rivals  and  usurpers 
that  have,  one  after  another,  risen  up  against  the  Supremacy  of  Christ 

OONOLUSION, 

Upon  a  survey  of  *the  facts  brought  ii^to  view  in  the  course  of  the 
preoeding  inquiry  it  is  not  difficult  to  answer  the  question  so  anxiously 
asked  by  many,  What  is  to  be  done  to  extricate  the  Church  from  the 
trammels  of  secular  tyranny  over  her  i  It  is  not,  assuredly,  by  falling 
away  and  taking  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  Papal  supremacy  tiiat 
we  shall  amend  our  position.  That  were,  indeed,  going  down  to  Egypt 
for  help.  Neither  is  it  to  be  ^ected  by  clamour  and  agitation,  bj 
spasmodic  endeavours  to  gain  the  favoiur  and  support  of  the  multitude 
by  means  of  flattering  -speeches,  of  attractive  novelties  and  sensational 
displays ;  which  is  but  another  way  of  doing  homage  to  the  Popular 
supremacy,  and  setting  up  within  the  Church  herself  the  vicious 
principle  of  "private  judgment,"  from  which  that  supremacy  has 
sprung.  Dispensing  with  the  use  of  such  carnal  weapons,  the  Church 
must  fall  back — ^in  a  spirit  of  prayer  ind  supplication — ^upon  the 
Supremacy  of  Christ  which  no  power  of  this  world  ever  can  abrogate, 
and  upon  the  spiritual  power  inherent  in  the  Episcopate  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  supremacy.  Whatever  influence  her  members  can, 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means,  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Popular 
supremacy,  should  be  directed  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  Epis- 
copate, the  reBtocation  of  its  free  election,  its  unimpeded  self-propaga- 
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tion  and  self-multiplication,  its  unfettered  action  within  the  limits  of 
its  own  spiritual  sphere.  That  such  a  restoration  is  possible — ^nay, 
that  it  may  be  brought  about  through  a'  combination  of  the  most 
untoward  occurrences  and  the  most  adverse  circumstances — is  the 
great,  the  invaluable  lesson  which  the  Church  of  the  present  day  has 
been  taught  by  the  events  that  have  recently  transpired,  and  are  still 
in  progress,  in  the  Church  of  South  Africa.  These  events  evidently 
constitute  the  commencement  of  a  far-reaching  conflict  between  the 
Popular  supremacy,  putting  forth  its  feeble  arm  of  human  strength  in 
support  of  the  unbelief  that  seeks  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of 
revealed  religion,  and  the  divine  power  of  the  Supremacy  of  Christ, 
rising  up  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
How  in  its  further  stages  that  conflict  may  shape  itself,  how  it  may 
aflect  the  mother  Church  of  England  in  her  ancient  home,  no  human 
sagacity  can  forecast.  Still  less  |can  human  wisdom  devise  before 
hand  any  deGnite  course  of  action,  or  calculate  its  results,  llie  Lord 
of  hosts  will  set  the  battle  in  array;  for  it  is  His  battle.  To  the 
Church  it  belongs  to  lift  up  her  voice  boldly  in  fedthful  testimony  to 
the  truth  committed  to  her  keeping,  and  in  the  midst  of  oppression 
and  wrong  to  proclaim  aloud  her  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  para- 
mount Supremacy  of  her  Divine  Head. 

It  seems  far  fit)m  improbable  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  final  con- 
flict between  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  powers  of  darkness — of  that 
conflict  which  Christ  Himself  will  terminate  by  His  glorious  appear- 
ing to  take  unto  Him  His  great  power,  to  vindicate  His  supremacy 
in  the  flaming  fire  of  eternal  vengeance  upon  the  unbelieving  and 
disobedient,  and  to  present  His  Church  purified  and  sanctified,  in 
faultless  perfection  and  holy  beauty,  before  the  presence  of  His  glory 
with  exceeding  joy.^  There  are  in  the  signs  of  the  times  many  indica- 
tions of  the  near  approach  of  that  day,  warning  the  Churches  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom.  May  our 
own  branch  of  His  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  then  be  found 
among  the  wise  Virgins,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  oil  of  grace 
in  her  lamp,  ready  to  respond  to  the  Bridegroom's  voice,  "  Behold,  I 
come  quickly,"  by  joining  in  the  cry  of  tiie  Spirit  and  the  Bride, 
"  Even  80,  come,  Lord  Jesus."    Amen. 


HAWAII  AND  CAPTAIN  COOK. 

Having  received  from  a  valued  correspondent  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  view  recently  taken  in  our  pages  of  Captain  Cook's  conduct 
at  Hawaii,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  refer  his  letter  to  the  writer  of 
the  article  containing  the  statements  in  question,  who  has  furnished 
us  with  a  reply,  in  justification ;  and  we  now  place  both  the  documents 
before  our  readers,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  form  their  own 
judgment  of  the  matter. 

1  Rev.  XL  11—18;  2  Theas.  L  7—10;  Rom.  IL  5—9;  Eph.  v.  25—27;    Jude 
24 ;  Rev.  xxi,  zxiL 
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The  letter  of  remonstrance  is  as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Colonial  Church  Chrcmiclt^  and 
interested,  as  we  must  all  be  in  the  biography  of  all  distinguished 
men  whose  names  have  been  honourably  handed  down  in  the  annals 
of  the  country,  I  have  felt  surprised  and  somewhat  disturbed  when, 
on  reading  the  article  in  your  September  number  on  "  Hawaii  and  its 
Church,"  I  observe  the  statements  there  made  relative  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  our  great  navigator  Cook.  Those  statements  I  am  by 
no  means  prepared  to  disprove  or  deny ;  but  it  would  be  interesting, 
however  melancholy,  if  your  readers  might  be  informed  on  what 
authorities  depend  such  charges,  as  in  this  paper  are  made  against  tlie 
character  and  memory  of  a  man  whom  most  men  have  been  used  to 
regard,  not  only  as  a  great  navigator,  but  as  an  honourable  man.  Our 
respect,  however,  for  his  services  must  be  greatly  lowered,  if  we  must 
look  upon  him  as  having  been  capable  of  "  accepting  divine  homage 
at  the  hands  of  the  poor  savages  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  of  "  profit- 
ing by  their  infatuation,  and  obtaining  from  them  supplies  of  every 
kind  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  any  adequate  return ! " 
and  further,  of  "  permitting  his  crews  to  indulge  in  the  most  unre- 
strained licentiousness,"  and  in  other  ways  ^'  taking  mean  and  fraudulent 
advantage  of  their  ignorance."  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  biogra- 
phical notice  of  Captain  Cook  by  the  late  H.  J.  Rose,  no  hint  of  this 
kind  is  given ;  but,  on  the  contrary.  Captain  Cook  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  "entitled  to  imiversal  respect."  Bishop  Douglas  (of 
Sarum)  I  believe,  wrote  a  narrative  of  Cook's  last  voyage,  but  I  am 
imable  to  refer  to  it.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  probable  that  the 
Bishop  would  have  done  so,  had  he  been  aware  how  little  the  navigator 
was  worthy  of  such  notice.     I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  J.  G. 

"  P.  S.  On  referring  to  the  biographical  notice  of  Cook  in  the  Penny 
CyclopcsdiOf  I  find  no  confirmation  of  the  disparaging  statements 
before  alluded  to.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  there  stated  that — 

he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  watchful  and  solicitous  in  an  un- 
common degree  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  crews ;  and  to  this 
constant  care,  and  to  his  moral  injlicence,  as  much  as  to  his  judgment, 
we  must  attribute  that  remarkable  exemption  from  disease  which  his  men 
enjoyed  on  his  two  last  voyages. 

'  But  that  which  we  wish  to  point  out  in  his  character  as  most  rare  and 
truly  estimable,  was  his  scrupulous  justice  and   humanity  towards  the 

rude  tribes  whom  he  visited Once  only  he  was   betrayed  into  an 

unjust  aggression  which  ended  in  bloodshed,  an  act  which  he  remembered 
with  pain,  and  in  his  journal  acknowledged  to  be  an  error  while  explaining 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  commission  of  it.' 

Either  this  account  must  surely  be  wholly  untrue,  or  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  Hawaii  and  its  Church  must  have  been  misinformed." 

The  following  is  the  reply  made  by  the  writer  of  the  article  : — 
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Sir, — T  have  to  thank  you  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  com- 
plying with  the  very  reasonable  requirement  of  your  correspondent, 
to  be  informed  on  what  authorities  depend  the  statements  made  in  my 
account  of  Hawaii  touching  the  conduct  of  Captain  Cook. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  "  authorities,"  by  reference  to  which  the 
truth  of  this  matter  may  easily  be  ascertained, — on  the  one  hand,  the 
authority  of  Captain  Cook  himself,  of  his  second  in  command  and 
continuator  of  his  narrative.  Captain  King,  and  of  John  Ledyard,  who 
served  in  the  expedition  in  a  subordinate  rank, — on  the  other  hand 
the  native  traditions,  carefully  collected  and  sifted,  as  materials  for  a 
history  of  Hawaii,  published  at  Lahainaluna,  in  1843,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Dibble,  and  an  earKer  account,  published  at  Boston  in  1825,  by  a 
**  Deputation  of  the  Mission  "  to  the  islands,  in  which  native  traditions 
are  embodied.  If  on  any  point  these  two  authorities  agree  together, 
or  supplement  each  other,  we  may  safely  rely  on  their  representations ; 
and  against  their  united  testimony  it  is  clear  that  no  weight  whatever 
can  be  attached  to  the  authority  of  biographers,  who  have  not  felt 
called  upon  to  exhibit  the  "night  side"  of  their  hero's  portraiture,  or 
to  eulogistic  observations  in  the  summary  notice  of  an  encyclopaedia. 

The  gravest  of  the  "  charges  "  made  against  Captain  Cook,  and  that 
which  most  materially  affects  the  practical  view  to  be  taken  by  us  at 
this  day  of  the  duty  of  English  Churchmen  towards  the  Hawaiians,  is 
no  doubt  that  of  having  **  accepted  divine  homage  "  at  the  hands  of 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  this  charge,  then,  let  us 
hear  the  evidence  of  the  original  "  authorities  "  before  referred  to. 

The  first  scene  in  which  Captain  Cook  received  "  divine  homage  " 
took  place  on  board  the  Resolution,  during  the  stay  of  the  expedition 
in  Karakoa  bay,  and  is  thus  described  by  Captain  King  : 

"  Soon  after  the  Eesolution  had  got  into  her  station,  our  two  friendi, 
Pareea  and  Kareena,  brought  on  board  a  third  chief  named  Koah,  who, 
we  were  told,  was  a  priest,  .  .  .  Being  led  into  the  cabin,  he  approached 
Captain  Cook  tnth  great  veneration,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  which  he  had  brought  along  with  him.  Then,  stepping  a 
few  paces  back,  he  made  an  offering  of  a  small  pig,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  while  he  pronounced  a  discourse  that  lasted  a  considerable  time." 

On  this  description  of  what  took  place,  it  might  be  pleaded  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  ceremony  on  the 
part  of  the  natives.  Captain  Cook  might  have  considered  it  as  a  simple 
demonstration  of  respect,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  But  this  suggestion  is  completely  disposed  of  by  Captain 
King  himself  who  goes  on  to  say — 

"  This  ceremony  vf2L%  frequently  repeated  during  our  stay  at  Owhyhee 
(Hawaii),  and  appeared  to  us,  from  many  circumstances,  to  be  a  sort  of 
religious  adoration.  The  idols  we  found  always  arrayed  with  red  cloth, 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  to  Captain  Cook,  and  a  small  pig  was 
their  v^ual  offering  to  the  Eatooas,  Their  speeches,  or  prayers,  were 
uttered,  too,  with  a  readiness  and  volubility,  that  indicated  them  to  be 
according  to  some  formulary  ,^^ — CooI^b  Voyages,  tol.  iii.  pp.  4,  5. 
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And  fartlier  on  Captain  King  observes : — 

''  The  meaning  of  the  various  ceremonies  with  which  we  had  been  re- 
ceived, can  onlj  be  the  subject  of  conjecture,  and  thus  uncertain  and 
partial ;  thej  were,  however,  withotU  douht^  expressive  of  high  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  and,  as  far  as  related  to  ihe  person  of  Captain  Cook, 
thej  seemed  approaching  to  adoration,'* — Coolers  Voyages,  toL  liL  p.  9. 

That  this  conjecture  was  perfectly  correct,  we  learn  from  the  native 
traditions.  "  The  Journal  of  the  Missionary  Deputation,"  in  an 
account  highly  favourable  and  respectful  to  Captain  Cook,  makes  in 
the  words  of  the  natives  themselves  the  following  statement : — 

"  We  thought  that  he  was  our  god  Bono*'  (or  Lono,  the  letters  r  and 
I  being  convertible  in  Hawaiian),  worshipped  him  as  such,  and  TevereDced 
his  bones." — Journal  of  BeptUation,  p.  75. 

The  concluding  remark  as  to  the  reverence  paid  to  his  bones 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  after  Cook  had  fallen  in  the  fieital  encounter 
with  the  natives,  they  scraped  the  flesh  off  his  bones.  This  proceeding, 
on  which  a  charge  of  cannibalism,  in  aggravation  of  that  of  murder, 
has  been  founded,  was  in  reality  a  tribute  of  respect^  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  natives  in  regard  to  their  own  chiefs 
when  they  died. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of  Dibble,  likewise  founded  on 
native  tradition :  — 

"  A  discharge  of  cannon  and  display  of  fireworks  led  the  people  to  con- 
clude that  the  foreigners  were  superior  beings^  they  called  the  CapUUn  a 
god,  and  gave  him  the  name  ofLvno.  .  .  .  They  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
Lono,  because  that  was  the  name  of  ofM  of  their  principal  and  most 
venerated  deities.  It  was  said  that  the  deity  was  gone  to  a  foreign  land ; 
therefore,  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook,  they  imagined  at  once  it  was 
the  return  of  their  god  LonoJ' — Dibbk^s  History,  p.  32. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  according  to  Dibble,  ''  even  to  the  present 
day,"  (1843,^  ''Lono  is  the  common  appellation  of  Captain  Cook 
throughout  tne  islands ; "  whence  it  appears  that  the  identiflcation  of 
Cook  with  the  chief  idol  has  survived  the  very  destruction  of  the 
latter.  In  confirmation  of  the  above,  we  have  again  the  testimony  of 
Captain  King,  in  a  footnote  explanatory  of  the  word  "  Orono,**  which 
was  remarked  as  being  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  chants  addressed 
to  Cook  during  the  ceremonisJs  in  question  : — 

'^  Captain  Cook  generally  went  by  this  name  amongst  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee,  but  we  could  never  learn  its  precise  meaning.  Sometimes  they 
applied  it  to  an  invisible  being  who,  they  said,  lived  in  the  heavens.  We 
also  found  that  it  was  a  title  belonging  to  a  personage  of  great  rank  and 
power  in  the  island,  who  resembles  pretty  much  the  Deiai  Lama  of  the 
Tartars,  and  the  ecclesiastical  Emperor  of  Japan." — Codk^s  Voyages, 
vol.  iii.  p.  5,  note. 

Among  the  ceremonies  related  by  Captain  Kin^  there  is  one  in 
particular  which  describes  whai  may  be  termed  the  procean.of  inatai- 
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lation  of  Captain  Cook  among  the  gods  of  Hawaii.  Having  been 
condacted  to  the  Morai — the  place  dedicated  to  idol -^^t'orship— Cook 
suffered  himself  to  be  ^*  placed  aloft  amidM  the  idolSy^*  wheii  "Koah 
tprapped  a  large  piece  of  red  cloth  round  the  Captain^  and  offered  him 
a  hjog^^  after  which,  the  account  proceeds, — 

"  Kaireekeea  and  Koah  began' their  offiety  chanting  sometimes  in  concert 
and  sometimes  alternately.  This  lasted  a  considerable  time,  at  length 
Koah  let  the  hog  drop,  when  he  and  the  Captain  descended  together." 

Koah  then  led  the  Captain  round  the  idols,  some  of  which  he 
treated  with  small  respect,  and  at  last,  we  read : — 

'*  He  brought  him  to  that  in  the  centre,  which,  from  its  being  covered 
tviih  red  clothy  appeared  to  be  in  greater  estimation  than  the  rest  Before 
this  figure  he  prostrated  himself  and  kissed  it,  desiring  Captain  Cook  to 
do  the  same,  who  sufered  himself  to  he  directed  hy  Koah  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  ceremony.^ 

From  this  it  appears  that  Cook  was  guilty  on  this  occasion  of 
worshipping  idols,  as  well  as  of  receiving  divine  worship  himsel£  He 
was  next  led  into  another  division  of  the  Moral,  where  he  was — 

*'  Seated  between  tvfo  wooden  idols,  Koah  supporting  one  of  his  arms, 
whDst  I  [Captain  King]  was  desired  to  support  the  other.  At  this  time 
arrived  a  second  procession  of  natives,  carrying  a  baked  hog  and  a  pud- 
ding, some  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  vegetables.  When  they 
approached  us,  Kaireekeea  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  presenting  the 
pig  to  Captain  Cook  in  the  usual  manner,  began  the  same  kind  of  chant 
as  before,  his  companions  making  regular  responses.  We  observed  that 
after  every  response  their  parts  became  gradually  shorter,  till,  toward  the 
close,  Kaireekeea's  consisted  only  of  two  or  three  words,  which  the  rest 
answered  by  the  word  '  Orono^  This  offering  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." — Cool^s  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  7,  8. 

So  far  from  being  disagreeable,  this  deification  appears  to  have  been 
gratifying  to  Captain  Cook.  He  not  only  constantly  consented  to  receive, 
he  courted,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  the  opportunity  of  receiving,  divine 
honours,  ^ear  the  place  set  apart  by  the  natives  for  an  observatory, 
and  protected  by  their  to&oo,  was  the  habitation  of  a  ''society  of 
priests  f  and  no  sooner  was  Captain  Cook  made  aware  of  the  fact 
than  he  proceeded  to  claim  their  homage  : — 

''  Captain  Cook  resolved  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  as  he  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  same  manner  as  before,  he  brought  Mr.  Webber  with  him  to 
make  a  drawing  of  the  ceremony.  On  his  arrival  at  the  beach  he  was 
conducted  to  a  sacred  building  called  *  Harre-no-Orono^  or  the  house  of 
Orono,  and  seated  before  the  entrance,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooden  idol  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  in  the  Morai.  I  was  here  again  made  to  support 
one  of  his  arms,  and  after  wrapping  him  in  red  cloth,  Kaireekeea, 
accompanied  by  twelve  prijests,  made  an  offering  of  a  pig  with  the  usucU 
solemnities.  The  pig  was  then  strangled,  and  a  fire  being  kindled  it  was 
thrown  into  the  embers,  and  after  the  hair  was  singed  off,  it  was  again 
presented  with  a  repetition  of  tlie  chanting  in  the  manner  before  de- 
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scribed.  The  second  pig  was  then  held  far  a  short  time  under  the  cap- 
taints  nose,  after  which  it  was  laid,  with  a  cocoa-nut,  at  his  feet,  and  the 
performers  sat  down." — CooVs  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  13,  14. 

The  graphic  representation  of  this  scene,  from  the  pencil  of  Captain 
Cook's  draughtsman,  and  executed  by  his  orders,  has  been  immortalised 
among  the  plates  published  with  the  three  volumes  of  voyages,  being 
the  journals  of  Captains  Cook  and  King  (London,  1 784).  On  tam- 
ing over  the  volume  of  plates,  your  correspondent  will,  at  Plate 
No.  60,  have  the  opportunity  of  beholding,  scarcely  virithout  a  painiiil 
blush,  the  not  very  edifying  spectacle  of  the  great  navigator,  who  was 
a  professed  Christian,  seated  among  wooden  idols,  and  sharing  the 
worship  paid  to  them. 

Not  were  these  divine  honours  confined  to  special  visits  to  places  of 
idolatrous  worship.  They  were  paid  to  Captain  Cook,  and  received 
by  him  as  his  due,  whithersoever  he  went 

''  During  the  rest  of  the  time  we  remained  in  the  bay,  whenerer 
Captain  Cook  came  on  shore,  he  was  attended  by  one  of  these  priests,  wbo 
went  before  him,  giving  notice  that  the  Orono  had  landed,  and  ordering 
the  people  to  prostrate  themselves.  The  same  person  also  constantly 
accompanied  him  in  the  water,  standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  and  giving  notice  of  his  approach  to  the  natives  who 
were  in  canoes,  on  which  they  inmiediately  left  off  paddling,  and  lay 
down  on  their  faces  till  he  had  passed.  Whenever  he  stopped  at  the 
Observatory  Kaireekeea  and  his  brethren  immediately  made  their  appear- 
ance with  hogs,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  &c,  and  presented  them  with  the 
usual  solemnities.  It  was  on  these  occasions  that  some  of  the  inferior 
chiefs  frequently  requested  to  be  permitted  to  make  an  offering  to  Orono, 
When  this  was  granted,  they  presented  the  hog  themselves,  generally  wUh 
evident  marks  of  fear  in  their  countenances^  whDst  Kaireekeea  and  the 
priests  chanted  their  aecustonied  hymns^ — CooJ^s  Voyages,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  13,  14. 

I  should  only  weaken  the  force  of  these  extracts  were  I  to  comment 
upon  them.  They  will,  I  presume,  convince  your  correspondent  that 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  Hawaii  and  its  Church  waa  not^  as  he 
supposes,  "  misinformed,"  but  that  his  statements  are  founded  on  the 
most  authentic  information. 

I  cannot  ask  you  to  encumber  your  columns  with  further  extracts  in 
support  of  the  other  "charges,"  to  which  "E.  J.  G."  takes  exception. 
They  are  one  and  all  borne  out  by  evidence  equally  authentic  and  con- 
clusive, which  I  must  content  myself  with  merely  indicating  ;  leaving 
your  correspondent,  and  others  who  may  share  his  views,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  original  sources  from  which  my  information  is  derived. 

That  Captain  Cook  is  not  free  from  responsibility  as  regard  the  im- 
moral intercourse  with  native  women,  the  consequence  of  which  made 
such  frightful  havock  among  the  natives,^  is  undeniable.     It  is  true 


^  Cook's  Voyagei,  voL  iL  pp.  580,  531. 
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that  attempts  to  restrict  and  regulate  it  were  made — ^it  is  to  be  feared 
on  sanitary,  rather  than  on  moral  or  religious  grounds — ^by  Cook  and 
the  ofl&cers  of  the  expedition,  as  likewise  by  the  native  chiefs.  But 
example  prevailed  over  precept  Ledyard's  account  of  this  matter  is 
painful  in  the  extreme,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  officers.^  The 
natives  were  well  aware  of  the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  their 
visitors  ;  so  much  so  that  on  one  occasion,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
understanding, the  question  was  discussed  among  them  whether  they 
should  ^^  fight  the  god,"  an  aged  female  chief  advised  that  they  should 
rather  propitiate  him,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  her  own  daughter  with 
a  number  of  women  on  board.  It  is  to  this  occurrence,  probably,  that 
Dibble  2  refers,  who  hesitates  not  to  state  that  "  fedthful  history  cannot 
exempt  even  the  fair  name  of  Captain  Cook  himself,  since  it  is  evident 
that  he  gave  countenance  to  the  evil,''  and  goes  so  far  as  to  mention 
the  name  of  a  female  of  rank  who  was  "  presented  "  to  Cook  himself. 

That  ample  supplies,  were  furnished  by  the  natives  day  by  day, 
"with  a  regularity  more  like  the  discharge  of  a  religious  duty,"  and 
received  without  any  return  being  expected  or  made  for  them,  at  the 
expense  of  Kaoo,  the  chief  of  the  priests  in  the  island,  is  stated  in  so 
many  words  by  Captain  King.^ 

That  in  **  trading "  with  the  natives  their  ignorance  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  appears  throughout  the  various  narratives.  The  supplies 
drawn  from  the  island  by  way  of  barter  were  so  considerable,  as  at  last 
to  create  apprehensions  of  scarcity  in  the  minds  of  the  islanders ;  and 
all  they  got  in  exchange  was  some  nails  and  iron  tools,  as  is  stated  by 
Captain  Cook  himself,  who  evidently  felt  the  meanness  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  excuses  it  by  adding,  **  we  had  nothing  else  to  give  them."  * 

That  the  forcible  carrying  off  of  the  fence  of  one  of  their  sacred 
places  for  firewood  was  felt  by  the  natives  as  an  act  of  sacrilege,  is 
clearly  apparent  from  Ledyard's  narrative.  Captain  King,  who  passes 
lightly  over  this  transaction,  admits  that  he  felt  considerable  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  bare  proposal,  but  adds  that  in 
this  he  found  himself  mistaken.  Ledyard's  account,  which  is  much 
more  circumstantial,  shows  that  the  natives  contemplated  the  measure 
with  horror,  and  "  tremblingly  refused"  their  consent.  Their  subsequent 
conduct,  after  the  removal  of  the  fence  by  main  force,  in  throwing 
their  idols  after  it,  was  the  natural  result  of  excitement  coupled  with 
superstition.  It  was  the  surrender  of  their  idols  before  the  irresisti- 
ble power  of  a  mightier  god.^ 

As  regards  the  state  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  which 
arose  after  a  time,  and  of  which  in  the  end  Captain  Cook  himself 
became  the  victim,  it  is  impossible,  aft^r  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole 
of  the  transactions,  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  causes  of  complaint 
given  to  the  natives,  far  more  grievous  than  occasional  thefts  committed 
by  some  among  them,  became  at  last  intolerable,  and  that  their  conduct 

1  Ledyard'a  Narrative,  pp.  107—109. 

«  Dibbles  HUtory,  p.  23.  *  Cook's  Vcyngea,  yol.  iii.  pp.  14,  15. 

*  Cook's  Voya^eJ^,  vol.  li.  p.  531,  andpcufiia. 

*  Leclyard's  Narrative,  pp.  136, 137. 
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was  thionghont  marked  by  extreme  fforbearance.  To  thmr  pein- 
able  disposition  at  the  outset,  to  their  friendliness,  their  liberalitj,  tiwr 
honourable  dealing,  both  Captain  Cook  and  Captain  King  bear  re- 
peated witness ;  the  former  instancing  particularly  the  fiurt  that  whSe 
upon  one  occasion  more  than  a  thousand  canoes  were  about  tbi 
two  ships,  not  a  single  person  had  with  him  a  weapon  of  anj  aoii^ 
With  the  white  men,  the  civilized  men,  the  professing  ChristianB,  nd 
not  with  the  natives,  the  savages,  the  idolaters,  undonbtedlj  rests  tlie 
responsibility  of  the  bloodshed  that  inaugurated  our  relations,  since  tiic& 
happily  improved,  with  that  interesting  raca 

One  woid  more,  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  so  mde  a  shock  to  our 
hero-worship,  as  appears  to  have  been  given  by  the  exposure  of  Um 
true  character  of  Captain  Cook's  proceedings.  The  simple  qnestkm  is, 
whether  history  is  to  be  written  colourably  or  trtUhfaUy.  That  it  was 
possible  for  Captain  Cook  to  act  as  he  di(i^  and  for  his  contemponno^ 
aye,  and  his  biographers,  to  see  no  harm  in  his  so  acting,  is  a  humiliating 
fact,  reflecting  deep  disgrace  on  that  age  and  on  the  Church  of  tkit 
age,  rather  than  on  Captain  Cook  personally.  On  this  point  I  have 
spoken  out  so  plainly  that  even  ''R  J.  G."  will  not,  on  reflection,  aocose 
me  of  wantonly  or  cynically  detracting  £rom  the  memory  of  a  great 
man.  And  if  the  facts  are,  as  by  every  one  who  investigates  the 
subject  they  must  be,  admitted,  an  unvarnished  statement  of  them 
was  assuredly  not  out  of  place  in  a  plea  for  tardy  '*  justice  to  HawaiL" 

Yours  faithfully. 

The  Writeb  of  the  Article  on  Hawau. 
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The  triennial  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Synod  sat  at  Montzeal,  Sep- 
tember 13 — 20.  The  sermon  at  its  opening  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Beaven.  All  the  bishops  of  the  province  appeared,  exoept  the  aged 
Bishop  of  Toronto.  The  new  Bishop  of  Bupertland,  Dr.  Machray,  was 
also  present,  being  on  the  way  to  his  dioces^.  Dr.  Beaven  was  re-elected 
Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House.  As  soon  as  the  Synod  was  constitated, 
the  rules  of  order  were  suspended  to  admit  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
"  with  regard  to  certain  doubts  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  legaHty  of 
former  proceedings  of  Provincial  Synod."  This  resolution,  which  wm 
also  agreed  to  by  the  Upper  House,  was  to  meet  the  scruples  of  the 
Bishop  of  Huron,  who,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  Synod,  had  pro- 
posed one  substantially  die  same,  but  which  the  Metropohtan  felt  unaUe 
then  to  put.  Thus  the  anticipated  difficulty  with  the  Huron  diocese  was 
happily  avoided.  The  Synod,  after  much  discussion,  enacted  a  canon  on 
the  election  of  Metropolitan.  According  to  this,  when  the  See  of  Mon- 
treal becomes  vacant,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  province  is,  within  two 
months,  to  summon  the  bishops  to  Montreal  to  nominate  two  persons,  from 

^  Cook*8  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  540,  548;  vol.  iii.  pp.  20,  21. 
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whom  the  ProTincial  Synod  shall  choose  one.  Those  two  persons  are  to. 
be  previouBlj  proposed  by  the  bishops  to  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Mon- 
treal, and  by  that  accepted.  But  if  that  Diocesan  Synod  shotdd  ever 
repeal  its  canon  giving  the  power  of  nominating,  its  bi^op  to  the  House 
of  Bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  shall  not  be  ex  officio  Metropolitan, 
and  the  power  to  elect  to  that  dignity  shall  be  invested  in  the  House  of 
Bishops.  A  canon  was  also  made  for  the  trial  of  a  bishop.  The  Synod 
assented  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  29th  Canon  of  England  by  the 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  YorL  But  as  to  those  in  Sie  36th,  the 
House  of  Bishops  declared  that  "  they  looked  on  the  alteration  in  the  form 
of  subscription  hitherto  in  use  with  great  regret :  they  could  not  adopt 
such  alterations,  nor  agree  to  their  carrying  them  out.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  to  justify  such  a  de- 
parture from  established  usage :  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  demanded 
that  the  strictness  of  the  present  canon  be  carried  out.''  A  declaration  to 
be  taken  by  all  clergymen  before  obtaining  a  licence  was  agreed  on ; 
the  object  of  it  being  to  prevent  appeals  to  the  English  Courts,  which 
might  subject  the  Church  in  Canada  to  the  influence  of  decisions  by 
the  Privy  Council.  The  Committee  on  the  Diaconate  appointed  in  1862 
presented  its  report  This  recommended  that  no  deacon  be  admitted  to 
the  priesthood  till  he  has  served  as  a  deacon  for  three  years ;  and  that  no 
deacon  have  an  independent  spiritual  charge,  but  act  under  an  incumbent 
priest.  The  conmiittee  declined  to  reconmiend  as  deacons  persons  en- 
gaged in  secular  occupations ;  but  that  lay  readers  be  employed,  under  the 
direction  of  an  incumbent.  In  the  Lower  House  much  time  was  occu- 
pied in  debate  "  on  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  this  province  and  the  Church  in  the  mother- 
country  ; "  it  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  this  question  to  a  committee  to 
report  at  next  meeting  of  Synod.  An  address  was  voted  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  the  following  effect : — "  That  in  view  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the 
cases  of  Essays  and  Reviews^  and  of  the  Bishops  of  Capetown  and  Natal 
— decisions  calculated  to  call  in  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrine  of  Future  Punishment — ^his  Grace,  in 
order  to  comfort  the  souls  of  the  feuthful,  would  be  pleased  to  caU  a 
General  Synod  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  to  be  attended  by 
presbyters  and  laymen  learned  in  ecclesiastical  lore,  to  take  such  measures 
as  might  best  provide  for  the  present  distress ;  and  that  the  Synod  be 
presided  over  by  his  Grace."  Also,  after  the  example  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury,  an  address  is  to  be  presented  by  this  Synod  through  the 
Metropolitan  of  Canada  to  the  Metropolitan  of  South  Africa,  expressive 
of  '*  admiration  at  the  courage,  firmness,  and  devoted  love  for  the  whole 
Church  with  which  his  LOTdship  and  the  bishops  associated  with  him 
have  vindicated  the  entire  truthfrdness  of  the  Word  of  God."  Ah  ad- 
dress was  also  agreed  on  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  United  States, 
uttering  regret  Uiat  one  section  of  the  sister-Church  had  been  divided  from* 
the  rest  through  the  civil  war  now  brought  to  a  termination,  but  trust- 
ing that,  as  the  original  cause  of  that  separation  has  ceased,  feelings  of 
brotherly  love  will  re-assert  their  claim,  and  triumph,  and  '^  that  we  shall. 
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ere  long,  be  able  to  witness  witb  all  our  old  admiration,  the  onward  and 
united  progress  of  your  Apostolic  Church  in  every  good  word  and  work." 
Resides  the  Metropolitan,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beaven,  Prolocutor,  of  the  Lower 
House,  was  deputed  to  the  Greneral  Convocation  at  Philadelphia,  a 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Synod." '  The  Canadian  Churchman  ob- 
serves :  "  The  session  of  Synod  just  closed  was  one  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance, principally  owing  to  the  changed  position  in  which  the  Churdi 
here  finds  herself  in  consequence  of  recent  events  in  the  mother- eoootrj. 
The  discussions  that  so  frequently  arose  on  the  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  may  have  appeared  waste 
of  time  ;  but  we  view  the  matter  otherwise.  They  were  in  many  in- 
stances a  safety-valve ;  nay,  more,  they  were  the  fearless  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian  branch  on  subjects  of  the  last  importance. 
Nor  could  those  discussions  be  listened  to  without  leaving  the  impreeaioa 
that  although  the  Church  has  suffered  in  other  parts  of  the  world  from 
false  teachers  who  have  crept  in  unawares,  still  she  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  her  Canadian  daughter.  We  are  not  likely  to  become  tainted  with 
the  false  principles  of  a  Colenso  or  a  Judicial  Committee."  The  Chwrtk- 
fiuin  also  enlarges  on  ''  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  the  Synod,  and 
the  perfect  good  feeling  manifested  by  all." 

The  Huron  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Church  Jourrud  narrates 
a  noble  act  of  munificence  performed  by  Archdeacon  Helmuth: — ^"1 
allude  to  the  '  Collegiate  Institute '  which  was  opened  in  London  in 
this  diocese,  on  the  1st  of  September.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
'  Huron  College,'  with  which  it  has  no  connexion,  though  the  bishop  m 
its  visitor,  and  Dr.  Helmuth,  who  is  the  Principal  of  Huron  College,  i§ 
its  founder  and  proprietor.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  the  consequence  of 
a  vow  to  dedicate  certain  property,  the  prospect  of  which  he  lost  on  be- 
coming a  Christian,  to  God,  should  it  ever  unexpectedly  come  into  hii 
hands ;  and  that  having  done  so,  he  has  devoted  it  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian education,  especially  for  the  boys  of  our  more  influential  classes : 
than  which  nothing  is  more  urgently  needed,  considering  the  non -reli- 
gious character  of  our  public  educational  institutions.  The  'Institute' 
is  a  building  with  accommodation  for  150  boys.  A  sanatoriumy  on  an 
ample  scale,  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  head  master, 
a  clergyman  and  a  senio)*  optime  of  Cambridge,  resides  in  a  wing  of  the 
Institute,  and  three  or  four  of  the  other  masters  also  reside.  The  ten 
acres  in  which  it  stands  are  provided  with  cricket  ground,  <fec.  The 
whole,  I  have  heard,  has  cost  40,000  dels.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  un- 
equalled for  its  purposes  in  America.  I  must  not  forget  a  most  important 
item,  a  chapel-room  for  the  daily  worship  and  for  full  Sunday  services ; 
pupils  Tfiay  go  to  dissenting  places  of  worship,  but  if  they  do  so  it  is  on 
the  parents*  responsibility,  as  no  teacher  goes  with  them  ;  and  no  one,  I 
heard  the  other  day,  had  as  yet  claimed  the  liberty.  The  whole  thing  ia 
an  honour  to  the  diocese.     I  cannot  but  wish  it  '  God  speed.' " 


News  has  sioce  reached  England  of  the  warm  reception  of  Bishop  Fulfofd 
and  Dr.  Beaven  by  the  Convention  of  the  United  States ;  an  aooount  of  this  we 
must  reserve  till  our  next  issue. 
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PEOPOSED  ADDKESS  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  CAPETOWN. 

We  most  earnestly  invite,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  H,  Douglas, 
attention  to  the  following  appeal  and  proposed  address,  now  in  circula- 
tion : — 

**  It  has  been  felt  bj  many  Churchmen  that  the  present  is  an  occasion 
on  which  the  Bishop  of  Capetovm  should  be  supported  and  encouraged  by 
the  declared  sympathy  of  the  Church  at  home.  An  address  expressive  of 
admiration  of  the  Bishop's  efforts  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  God's  Holy 
Word,  under  the  very  difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  has  been  voted  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury ;  but  this  declaration,  however  valuable  in  itself,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  manifestation  of  the  feeling  entertained  towards  the 
Bishop  by  Churchmen  in  general.  The  accompanying  address  has  there- 
fore been  drawn  up,  and,  after  receiving  the  sanction  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Church,  is  now  put  forth  for  the  signatures  of  those  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  who  may  agree  with  it. 

**  And  in  addition  to  the  Address,  it  has  been  deemed  highly  desirable, 
that  the  present  opportunity  should  be  taken  for  manifesting  the  deep  in- 
terest felt  at  home  in  the  welfare  and  extension  of  the  Church'  in  South 
Africa,  by  raising  a  considerable  fund,  to  be  called  *  The  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town's Testimonial  Fund,'  and  to  be  applied  at  his  Lordship's  discretion, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa. 

"  Those  who  receive  copies  of  the  Address,  and  are  willing  to  sign  it, 
are  requested  to  give  their  names  and  address  in  full ;  and  after  obtaining 
the  signatures  of  such  others  of  the  clergy  and  laity  as  they  can  conve- 
niently refer  to,  to  return  the  paper  to  one  of  the  general  secretaries 
named  below : — 

"  Secretaries. — Rev.  the  Hon.  Henry  Douglas,  Hanbury,  Bromsgrove  ; 
Rev.  Walter  Hook,  Chichester  ;  Rev.  James  Palmes,  Weeton,  Leeds. 

"  Treasurers. — Earl  Nelson,  Lord  Lyttelton,  C.  H.  Mills,  Esq.  M.P. 

"  Donations  towards  the  fund  may  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  trea- 
surers, at  the  banks  of  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co.,  67,  Lombard 
Street ;  Messrs.  Goslings  and  Sharp,  1 9,  Fleet  Street ;  and  at  the  western 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Burlington  Gardens,  London. 

"PBOPOSED   ADPBESS. 

" '  We,  the  undersigned,  approach  your  Lordship  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  your  Lordship 
has  manifested  in  an  exigence  of  the  most  painful  and  unprecedented 
character,  by  your  resolution  to  maintain  the  Church  in  South  Africa  un- 
swerving in  her  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

"  *  We  desire  to  assure  your  Lordship  of  our  respect  for  yourself,  and  of 
our  firm  and  entire  adherence  to  those  fundamental  truths  for  which  your 
Lordship  has  contended ;  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Great  Head  of  the  Body,  may  grant  you  <<the  Spirit  of 
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power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind ; "  abundantly  bleea  jonr 
labours ;  and  give  you  the  reward  of  witnessing  their  results  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Churchy  in  the  purity  of  her  doctrine^  and  the  maint«isnffi 
of  her  Apostolical  order,' " 

The  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  CapetonB 
will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  importance  of  the  above  addreaa  :— 

'<  Bishop's  Court,  August  16, 1865. 

« I  see  by  your  letters,  and  by  some  articles  in  the  Church  papers,  tbt 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  to  render  pecmuiij 
assistance  to  the  Church  in  South  Africa  amidst  its  piesent  difficoltieB.   I 

write  therefore  a  hurried  line  to  you to  say  what  I  think  would  \% 

the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  so,  should  the  desire  exist.  The  £m^  thit 
in  a  few  hours  I  shall  have  started  on  a  three  months'  journey  oompds  me 
to  be  brief. ....  I  do  not  think  that  anything  should  be  done  for  me  per- 
sonally.    Thank  Qod,  by  the  kindness  of  friends  in  England  I  am  out  of 

debt Others  who  have  borne  expenses  in  this  case  have,  I  behere, 

received  nothing.     I  suppose  they  have  paid  from  150L  to  200L^ 

**  The  desire,  I  suppose,  would  be  to  enable  a  Church  whidi  is  veij 
feeble  to  maintain  its  ground  against  a  legalised  opposition  to  the  truth  in 
a  land  impoverished  beyond  all  that  I  could  have  conceived  possible  ^we  or 
six  years  ago.  The  clergy,  of  course,  must  suffer ;  it  is  ri^t  they  should 
amidst  the  general  distress — but  the  difficulty  of  holding  on  till  better 
times  is  a  very  real  one,  and  a  body  of  men,  who  have  shown  themaelTes 
during  these  trying  times  faithful  to  their  Lord  and  His  revealed  Tnitli, 
are  in  danger  of  being  starved  out. 

''  I  should  be  inclined  myself  to  put  this  forward  as  our  greatest  present 
need.  I  have  great  difficulty  not  merely  in  meeting  the  demands  on  aD 
sides  for  new  missions  to  our  still  heathen  population,  but  in  mftinfminitig 
posts  which  have  been  long  established,  but  are  greatly  weakened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diminution  of  the  English  population  through  the  hard 
times. 

"  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  sad  possibility  that  the  endowment  of  tlie 
see  of  Natal,  which  I  induced  the  Church  and  Societies  to  give  ten  yean 
ago,  will  be  taken  from  us  during  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Colensols  lifetime. 
If  this  be  so,  something  must  be  done  to  maintain  a  Bishop  for  the  Church 
there.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  Colony  to  support  a  Bishop  of  the 
true  Church  there ;  for  first  the  members  of  the  Chundi  are  not  suffidentiy 
strong  to  maintain  uniuded  their  own  clergy ;  and  next,  the  Colony,  like 
ours,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis  and  great  embarrassment. . . . 
That  afflicted  Diocese  niust,  if  it  loses  its  endowment,  look  to  the  mother 
Church  to  help  it  again  and  provide  episcopal  superintendence  for  it 

Were  I  in  a  position  to  do  so,  I  would  ask  Churchmen  to  help  me  to 
found  a  cathedral.     I  have,  however,  felt  that  my  office  has  been  to  do 


1  The  Treasurer  of  the  Capetown  Legal  Expense  Fund  desires  to  state,  that, 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  in  England,  there  is  just  suffloient  lemaiiiing  to 
meet  those  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  at  the  Cape,  and  that  it  will  be  immediatelj 
transmitted  to  him  for  that  puijKMe. 
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the  rough  work  of  all  sorts  in  this  land^  and  that  the  erection  of  a  cathedral 
must  be  for  another  Bishop  and  another  generation.  .  .  .  While  churches, 
mission  chapels,  schools,  parsonage  houses,  are  still  so  largely  needed,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  throw  one's  eflforts  into  this  costly  work,  however 
important.  The  Dean,  however,  is  just  now  making  an  effort,  under 
Mr.  Butterfield's  directions,  to  do  something  for  the  existmg  building.  . . . 
If  the  tastes  of  any  led  them  to  help  forward  such  a  work,  I  need  scarce 
say  we  should  be  thankful.  To  the  Dean  himself  I  need  not  say  how 
much  the  Church  is  indebted  for  his  most  able  vindication  of  the  £Euth, 
and  exposure  of  the  heretical  teaching  of  Dr.  Colenso.  .  •  •  During  the 
whole  of  these  painful  proceedings,  we  have  felt  the  great  value  of  books, 
and  the  need  of  a  good  library.  Mr.  Keble's  library  has  been  of  essential 
service  to  us,  but  in  few  ways  could  more  useful  help  be  given  than  by 
adding  to  it.    Believe  me, 

(Signed)  «  E.  Capbtown." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  CAPETOWN'S  SPECIAL  FUND. 

[Bishop  Gray  has  issued  the  following  paper,  dated  Capetown,  May,  1865.] 

I  HATS  too  long  delayed  sending  to  those  who  kindly  aid  me  in  my 
work  some  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  my  Diocese  during  the  past 
year.  There  has  been,  however,  an  unusual  pressure  upon  me,  arising 
partly  out  of  the  troubles  of  our  South  African  Church,  partly  owing  to 
the  holding  of  my  Synod,  and  repeated  journeys.  This  time  last  year  I 
went  to  the  relief  of  the  Church  in  Natal.  On  my  return  I  went  up  the 
west  coast ;  and  lately  I  have  been  to  a  part  of  the  diocese  where  I  have 
never  been  before.  These  three  journeys  were  all  made  on  horseback, 
my  wife  accompanying  me.  Altogether  we  rode  about  1,500  miles.  Of 
the  Natal  visitation  an  account  was  given  in  my  journal,  which  was  pub* 
lished,  and  I  need  say  nothing  about  that  unhappy  diocese  here.  The 
visitation  of  the  western  coast  was  chiefly  interesting  from  the  very 
remarkable  development  of  the  Mission  work  in  the  parish  of  Malmesbury, 
which  is  300  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  which  there  are  seven  stations, 
with  a  priest  and  a  deacon,  four  catechists  who  keep  school,  and  two  other 
teachers. 

In  the  village  of  Malmesbury,  and  St.  Helena  Bay,  the  progress  made, 
and  the  religious  interest  awakened,  was  very  striking.  At  the  Bay  an 
exceedingly  neat  chapel  was  more  than  crowded,  and  many  obliged  to  go 
away.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  has  almost  ceased,  and  some 
ask  to  have  sittings  assigned  them.  Not  a  few  of  the  coloured  people, 
especially  Basutos,  walk  in  from  a  considerable  distance  every  Sunday  for 
the  services.  On  this  occasion  a  considerable  number  were  confirmed, 
and  others  baptized.  At  Hoekjes  Bay  the  old  coloured  man  Cleophas, 
who  had  built  a  school  entirely  by  himself,  had  got  into  difficulties  through 
the  misconduct  of  his  sons,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  the  premises.  He 
might  have  obtained  100^.  for  them ;  Mr.  Belson  and  myself  provided 
between  us  75/.  for  which  he  was  anxious  to  sell  them  to  the  Church,  and 
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bought  it.  There  is  a  house  for  the  cateehist,  ami  the  scljool  with  & 
small  addition  will  make  a  respectable  school  chapel.  At  Malxnestmir 
itself  the  interest  shown  amounted  almost  to  excitement^  chiefly  owing  to 
attacks  made  upon  our  mission  by  a  Komish  priest  who  has  been  ktdj 
stationed  there,  and  a  Missionary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  wb 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  re-baptize  oue  of  our  communicants.  The  numben 
for  baptism  and  confirmation  were  considerable,  and  seyeral  after  the  ser- 
vices applied  to  be  received  as  catechumens.  Altogether,  during  the  past 
year,  221  have  been  baptized,  and  116  confirmed,  in  that  parish  alone. 
I  do  not  enter  into  details  about  other  posts  and  parishes.  In  spite  of  the 
times,  I  found  progress  almost  everywhere. 

The  chief  features  of  interest  in  my  visitation,  just  finished,  were  the 
efforts  made  in  two  places  by  coloured  congregations  to  erect  scImm^ 
chapels  for  themselves.  In  each  case  I  promised  doors  and  windows  aod 
flooring,  the  making  of  the  bricks  and  the  labour  of  erection  to  be  done 
by  themselves. 

The  part  of  the  country  which  I  have  never  visited  before  was  the 
Cold  Bokheveld.  Here  I  found  800  coloured  people,  500  of  whom  were 
squatters  on  Government  ground,  and  several  were  living  in  dens  and 
caves,  for  w^hom  nothing  had  been  done,  until  a  German,  who  was  tutor  in 
a  Dutch  farmer's  family,  out  of  pity  to  them,  threw  himself  into  tl^e  wait 
of  instructing  them,  depending  upon  them  for  his  -support,  having  onlj 
Ibl.  of  his  own.  Hitherto  he  has  had  no  home  of  any  kind,  sleeping  in 
their  huts.  They  have,  however,  just  built  him  a  single  stone  room,  in 
which  he  has  neither  chair,  table,  or  bed.  About  twenty  of  these  poor 
people,  hearing  of  my  visit,  came  to  entreat  me  to  buy  a  piece  of  land, 
and  settle  them  as  a  community  in  a  village.  Feeling  very  much  for 
them  (they  have  been  just  oidered  to  remove  from  Government  land,  aiid 
have  no  place  to  go  to),  I  resolved  to  make  an  effort ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  several  fjEumers,  Dutch  and  English,  have  purchased  a  farm  of  14^-) 
acres,  every  part  of  which  can  be  laid  under  water.  I  am  to  give  40(V. 
for  it.  Happily  for  me  there  is  a  mortgage  of  325/.  upon  it,  so  that  1 
shall  have  time  to  consider  how  it  is  to  be  paid  for.  At  present  I  hare 
not  the  whole  sum  available.  Being  pleased  with  the  German,  with 
whom  I  rode  for  a  day,  and  hearing  from  several  a  good  account  of  him,  1 
have  promised  to  pay  him  60/.  for  the  next  year.  He  has  begun  school, 
and  has,  he  tells  me,  large  congregations  on  the  Sunday. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  increasing  my  expenditure  by  taking 
up  posts  of  this  kind.  I  believe,  if  I  should  ever  be  able  to  travel  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  diocese,  along  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River, 
which  is  a  very  difficult  country  to  traverse  from  want  of  water,  proper 
food  for  cattle,  and  any  kind  of  accommodation,  I  should  feel  constrained 
to  multiply  teachers  to  look  after  the  thousands  who  are,  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  the  Ehenish  Society  and  the  Wesleyans,  wholly  uncared 
for. 

During  the  past  year,  four  new  Mission  Stations  for  the  coloured 
people  have  been  founded,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  one  or 
two  more.  The  churches  of  Caledon,  Claremont,  and  Mowbray  have  been 
enlarged.     An  exceedingly  neat  mission  chapel  has  been  erected  at  Bon- 
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deboscb,  and  the  churches  in  Namaqualand  and  Clanwilliam  have  been 
completed.  We  are  now  endeavouring  to  erect  a  ftcliool  chapel  at  Kane- 
lasdorf,  but  are  still  quite  unable  to  provide  buildings  for  Mr.'Lightfoot'a 
large  mission  congregation,  which  stands  greatly  in  need  of  them.  The 
cost  of  these  will  be  considerable. 

Altogether  we  have  34  mission  stations  or  outposts  with  schools ;  53 
schools,  chiefly  mission,  in  which  upwards  of  6,000  children  are  being  in- 
structed. We  have  42  clergy  or  catechists,  or  school masteis  engaged  in 
pure  mission  work,  and  nearly  all  our  other  clergy  and  catechists  are 
more  or  less  employed  in  infetructing  the  heathen.  The  whole  of  tins 
work  is  supported  by  a  grant  of  2,645Z.  from  the  Society  for  the  Fropa- 
ptUion  of  the  (?o«pg/ (independent  of  a  grant  to  the  Kafir  College)  which  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  its  maintenance.  In  addition  to  an  expenditure  for 
buildings,  passages,  &c.  <fec.,  I  am  personally  responsible  for  an  income  of 
650/.  a  year  to  maintain  clergy  and  catechists.  I  need  not  say,  there- 
fore, that  I  stand  in  as  great  need  as  ever  of  that  kind  support  which  so 
many  have  rendered  to  me  in  past  years. 

My  Native  College,  though  it  has  been  without  a  master  for  some 
time,  and  the  work  of  teaching  has  consequently  fallen  very  heavily  upon 
Mr.  Glover,  has  been  going  on  very  well.  During  the  past  year  we  re- 
ceived into  it  for  some  time  children  of  a  Zulu  Chief  in  Natal,  who  was 
in  that  country  before  we  occupied  it,  and  in  whom  I  have  always  felt  an 
interest.  There  are  now  altogether  thirty-nine  in  it  under  instruction  ; 
seven  trained  within  its  walls  are  now  acting  as  teachers  in  British 
Kaffraria  and  the  Free  State.  One  of  these,  who  was  of  the  four  sent  to 
St.  Augustine's,  Mr.  Key  hopes,  in  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  will  be  fit  for  ordination  on  his  return  from  England.  One  of  our 
greatest  anxieties  with  regard  to  these  fine  lads  is  connected  with  their 
health.  From  whatever  cause,  probably  from  alteration  in  food  and  dress 
consequent  upon  living  in  a  civilized  country,  they  are  liable  to  much 
sickness,  chiefly  chest  complaints.  One  educated  at  St.  Augustine's,  a 
grandson  of  Maconess,  is,  I  hear,  dying  of  consumption  at  Grahamstown. 
Another  very  promising  young  man,  educated  by  the  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town  in  England,  is  in  a  very  delicate  state.  A  third  exceedingly  good 
a  boy,  Basuto,  died  at  Port  Elizabeth  on  his  way  back  to  his  country.  I 
used  to  see  him  during  the  last  few  months  that  he  was  at  College  sitting 
on  Mr.  Glover's  stoep,  painting,  and  reading  devotional  books  ;  my  gift 
to  him  on  parting  was  a  Thomas  k  Kempis. 

1  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  College  has  already  proved  a 
blessing  to  many ;  and  I  think  that  it  gives  promise  of  more  extensive 
usefulness.  We  have  two  or  three  very  good  boys  nearly  old  enough  to 
be  sent  to  St.  Augustine's.  I  fear  that  my  subscriptions  in  England, 
upon  which  I  chiefly  depended  for  the  maintenance  of  this  important  In- 
stitution, will  all  be  paid  up  at  the  close  of  next  year.  I  shall,  however, 
go  on  without  over-anxiety,  believing  that  the  Christian  people  of  England 
will  not  suffer  it  to  drop  or  be  weakened  for  want  of  the  frinds  without 
which  it  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  year  past  has  been,  like  the  three  preceding  ones,  a  time  of  much 
distress.     A  considerable  number  of  our  English  emigrants  have  gone  to 
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New  Zealand,  and  our  congregations  in  the  country  district  have  thercbj 
been  weakened,  and  less  able  to  maintain  their  ministers.  For  maoj  that 
remain  there  is  very  little  employment,  and  failures  and  bankruptcies  tre 
still  fiequent.  This  land  it  seems  is  never  free  from  some  great  scourge. 
For  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  severe  droughts ;  now  the  horses  and 
sheep  are  dying  in  vast  numbers. 

UNPAID  FEMALE  AGENCY  IN  INDIA. 

(by    the   be  v.    J.    LONG,    OF   CALCUTTA.') 

Much  connected  with  the  future  prospects  of  Christianity  in  India  is  in 
the  hands  of  woman.  After  nearly  twenty-five  years'  work  in  that  countir, 
I  find  that  little  permanent  impression  can  be  made  on  the  masses  of  India 
unless  woman's  influence  is  brought  to  bear.  The  cause  of  veroacular 
literature  and  education  rests  mainly  with  woman.  I  have  seen  the  power 
of  native  mothers  on  the  boy  of  five  and  on  the  man  of  fifty,  and  am 
reminded  of  a  remark  a  Jesuit  made  to  me  in  Parb,  when  I  stated  that  I 
saw  but  few  men  in  the  churches  : — **  Oh,  we  do  not  care ;  we  have  the 
women,  and  through  them  we  work  both  on  the  men  and  the  childrra.'' 
A  Kussian  oflicer  made  a  similar  observation  to  me  at  St.  Petersburgb: 
'^  the  Polish  insuiTection,"  said  he,  **  would  have  been  soon  subdued  had 
it  not  been  for  the  women." 

A  circular  was  issued  last  year  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  FemaU 
Education  in  the  Fast,  inviting  ladies  of  independent  means  to  offer 
themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  education  of  native  ladies  of  the  upper 
classes  in  India,  for  instruction  in  zenanas,  and  to  serve  as  the  missing 
link  between  native  and  English  philanthropists  in  India.  A  few  of  this 
class  have  aheady  gone  out  to  the  East.  The  educational  labours  of  Miss 
Aldci"sey  and  Miss  H.  Baxter  ^  in  China,  Mrs.  Watson  in  Syria,  and  Miss 
M.  Whttteley  in  Egypt,  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Female  Afu- 
sionary  Intelligencer  \  nor  has  India  been  left  without  such  excelknt 
honorary  workers,  as  Miss  Bird,  the  Miss  Gabbetts,  <&c. 

Native  prejudices  are  being  rapidly  broken  down  in  India,  and  wide 
educational  openings  are  presented  ;  but  the  labourers  are  few  and  funds 
are  scanty.  Much  is  doing  in  India,  both  by  missionaries'  wives  and 
ladies  sent  out  by  female  education  societies ;  but  there  is  a  special  sphere 
opening  out  in  large  cities  like  Calcutta,  Bombay,  &c.  for  ladies  with  an 
independent  income  to  go  out  as  "  living  epistles  "  before  the  natives  of 
India,  specimens  of  that  great  unpaid  female  agency  of  England  which  is 
now  working  with  such  mighty  effect  in  the  back  slums  of  cities  and  in  the 
rural  hamlets.  The  natives  of  India  know  of  this  movement  cmly  bj 
dim  report ;  they  have  seldom  seen  the  living  reality.  Often  have  they 
put  the  question  to  me,  ''  How  is  it  that  so  few  English  ladies  in  India  take 
an  active  interest  in  us,  except  those  who  are  paid  for  so  doing?  '* 

The  influence  and  example  of  ladies  going  out  to  India  at  their  own 
expense  may  help  to  remove  this  stigma,  and  English  ladies  in  India  may 

^  From  the  Female  Mitgionary  Intelligencer,  a  penny   monthly  at  Saten*, 
Cheapside. 
'  This  devoted  lady  is  now  deceased. 
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be  led  to  reflect,  '*  How  is  it  we  are  doing  little  for  female  education, 
though  we  live  in  the  country,  and  have  both  time,  means,  and  money, 
while  here  are  ladies  who  come  out  at  their  own  expense  for  work  we 
should  be  engaged  in  ?  ** 

India  needs  ladies  who  will  continue  exclusively  devoted  to  this  work, 
and  thus  give  the  native  and  local  committees  the  benefit  of  ripened  experi- 
ence. The  first  few  years  of  every  missionary  agent  in  India  are  but  an 
apprenticeship;  the  people,  their  language,  religion,  &c.  have  to  be 
studied.     No  array  could  act  with  raw  recruits. 

I  have  been  struck  very  much  with  what  I  have  witnessed  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  unpaid  missionary  lady  agency  in  Russia,  where  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  and  deep  piety  labour  with  Christian  heroism  on  the 
lowest  strata  of  society.  I  have  obsen^ed  similar  self-devotion  in  France 
where  Home  wields  such  a  powerful  influence  by  means  of  females,  having 
nearly  100,000  in  religious  orders.  Surely  India  will  not  appeal  to  Pro- 
testants in  vain ! 

India  is  only  a  month  distant  by  the  agreeable  overland  route,  teeming 
with  historical  associations ;  we  have  now  daily  telegraphic  communication 
between  Calcutta  and  London  ;  ere  long,  India  will  form  part  of  le  grand 
tour,  as  Italy  hitherto  has.  Ladies  of  the  highest  class,  old  and  young, 
go  there  now  without  difliculty. 

The  Eoman  Church  enlists  ladies  of  rank,  talent,  and  wealth  to  labour 
in'  the  mission  cause ;  remote  Pekin  and  the  wilds  of  Cochin  China  bear 
witness  to  their  labours.  There  are  about  1,000  "  sceurs  de  charite  " 
labouring  in  the  East,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  female  education.  Will 
not  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  many  in  the  Protestant  Church  to  out- 
pray  and  out- work  them  ? 

While  there  is  scope  for  the  highest  sanctified  talents  in  the  work  of 
Indian  female  education,  yet  the  difficulties  have  been  in  some  cases  unduly 
magnified.  Ladies  of  rank  go  out  to  India  without  hesitation  for  worldly 
objects,  and  enjoy  themselves  in  the  country.  In  England  there  are 
thousand  of  ladies  who  lead,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  a  life  of  deadness  to 
the  world  as  great,  and,  in  various  cases,  greater,  than  those  who  are 
called  on  to  go  to  India  for  the  promotion  of  female  education.  Those 
not  good  linguists  should  bear  in  mind  that  native  interpreters  can  now  be 
had  easily ;  branches  such  as  music  and  needlework  can  be  taught 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular;  while  many  native  gentlemen 
speak  English.  In  Calcutta  alone  more  than  30,000  natives  can  read 
and  speak  English. 

The  ordinary  work  in  a  place  like  Calcutta  comprises  female  day  schools, 
boarding  schools,  and  visiting  zenanas.  I  know  a  lady  of  independent 
means  in  Calcutta,  labouring  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Female  Edtication  in  the  Fast,vfho  has  fifty-four  zenanas  opened  to  her; 
but  the  following  are  branches  of  work  that  volunteer  ladies  might  with 
great  advantage  take  up : — 

1.  Zenana  work  among  the  upper  classes. — ^The  circumstances  under 
which  they  came  out  from  England  would  make  them  specially  acceptable, 
and  a  valuable  accession  to  the  labourers  in  the  field,  who  are  working 
with  great  zeal. 
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2.  Tlve  infliunce  of  ejrample  and  co7iversation  on  tJie  husbands  cad 
male  relatives  of  tlie  inmates  of  zenanas, — Race  antagonism  u  on  the 
increase  in  India,  and  deprives  native  gentlemen  of  that  social  iDt^tx)ui% 
which  would  enable  them  to  realize  what  is  mean^  bj  a  Christian  ladj,  aod 
above  all,  the  highest  type  of  it — the  English  ladj.  Example  here  b 
better  than  precept,  and  the  husband  would  see  in  the  English  ladj  a 
living  model  for  his  wife.  The  fountains  of  native  liberalitj  are  being 
opened  up,  and  an  English  ladj  might  prompt  and  guide  native  gentlemen 
in  educational  and  philanthropic  schemes,  as  through  their  influence  female 
schools  arc  rapidly  springing  up  in  the  villages  of  Bengal,  in  Agra,  among 
the  pundits,  and  the  Punjaub,  under  the  patronage  of  native  gentry.  The 
educated  native,  versed  in  theological  subtilties,  primed  with  arguments 
furnished  by  Benan,  Hume,  and  Colenso,  presents  a  bold  front  to  the 
missionary,  and  is  not  easily  confuted ;  but  he  may  be  won  to  Christaanity 
by  Christian  life  and  conversation, — deeds,  not  words.  In  the  Primiti?e 
Church  female  influence  worked  in  this  way.  I  have  lately  seen  in  Florenee 
the  pious  labom^  of  Miss  Burton  among  Italian  soldiers  and  officers,  ope- 
rating by  books,  conversation,  and  Christian  influence.  A  Miss  Booney- 
castle  is  engaged  in  a  similar  way  among  French  soldiers  and  officers; 
while  all  are  familiar  with  the  good  product  by  Miss  Marsh  on  the  work- 
ing classes.     Miss  Nightingale's  name  is  a  household  word. 

3.  With  the  increase  of  female  education  there  is  arising  a  demand  for 
domestk  vernacular  literature,  written  in  a  Christian  spirit.  Education 
is  creating  an  appetite;  suitable  books  must  be  supplied.  Good  nati?e 
translations  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  native  gentlemen  to  contribate 
funds ;  but  the  directing  mind  of  an  English  lady  is  required  to  weld 
European  and  native  agency  together  in  thb  great  object.  Ladies'  pens 
are  most  valuable  in  England ;  they  would  be  fully  appreciated  in  India, 
where  the  vernacular  press,  which  is  now  awaking  with  a  giant's  strength, 
is  pouring  forth  so  many  publications  of  all  kinds — some  most  deleterious 
to  the  female  mind.  This  is  an  important  branch  of  woman's  woik  in 
India. 

4.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  calling  out  the  co-operation  of  English 
ladies  in  India,  many  of  whom  have,  from  their  social  position  and  that 
of  their  husbands,  the  opportunity  of  doing  much  for  Indian  females. 
Some  of  them  may  be  roused  by  the  following  consideration : — "  Why 
stand  we  all  the  day  idle,  when  the  work  is  so  interesting  as  to  have  brought 
out  ladies  from  England  to  devote  time,  social  position,  and  money  to 
open  the  zenanas  to  the  rays  of  heavenly  light  ?  " 


THE  MOSLEM  MISSION  SOCIETY  AND  THE  ORTHODOX 

EASTERN  CHURCH. 

Sm, — I  have  learned,  with  much  regret,  that  many  devoat  and  zealous 
members  of  our  Church  stand  aloof  from  the  Moslem  Mission  Socidy, 
because  the  Reports,  in  alluding  to  its  Missions  in  the  East,  give  no  distinot 
intimation  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  explain  to  your  numerous  readers  that  in  the 
first  great  anxiety  to  arouse  an  interest  at  home  for  the  MosWm  world,  and 
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to  answer  direct  calls  from  Mohammedans  for  Christian  instruction,  this 
question  was  in  a  measure  overlooked. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  the  Moslem  Mmion  Society  to  state  that  up  to 
the  present  time  no  opportunity  has  presented  itself  in  which  the  Society 
could  exercise  that  Catholic  coui-tesy  which  the  Church  of  England  would 
expect  to  receive,  were  the  cases  reversed. 

The  main  force  of  the  Society's  operations  has  been  directed  to  the 
newly  settled  Bedaween  Arabs,  located  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Euphrates,  amongst  whom  neither  the  Orthodox  Greek,  nor  any  other 
Community  have  any  hold  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction.  Such  being  the 
case,  both  intercommunion  and  collision  were  equally  impossible. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Society  refers  to  a  call  from  the  Bedaween  tribes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai  for  Christian  teachers.  Circumstances 
which  may  account  for  this  remarkable  request  have  lately  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  these  same  tribes 
had  retained  some  sparks  of  Christianity:  the  last  Christian  mother  among 
them  having  died  at  an  advanced  age,  so  late  as  the  year  1750.  It  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  the  Greek  Fathers,  inhabiting  the  Cloister  of 
St.  Katharine  on  Mount  Sinai — which  seems  so  eminently  fitted  to  become 
once  more  a  centre  of  missionary  enterprise  in  Arabia — should  have 
allowed  these  Christians  to  lapse  into  Islam,  especially  as  they  were  partly 
the  remnants  of  the  Slavonian  families,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  for  their  service.  Before  attempting  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  these  tribes  for  instruction,  the  Moslem  Mission 
Society  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  courtesy  will  be 
reciprocated  by  the  Eastern  Churches.  But  if  the  conduct  of  a  single 
Bishop  were  a  safe  index  of  the  general  feeling  of  his  Church  upon  this 
subject,  intercommunion  would  seem  utterly  hopeless.  1  have  just  heard 
of  a  case  in  which  a  Bishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  refused  to 
administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  one  of  its  members,  simply  because 
that  person  had  married  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ! 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Moslem  Mission  Society  in  this  and 
every  other  matter,  I  may  add  that  no  important  step  will  be  taken 
without  the  wise  counsel  and  supreme  sanction  of  the  President,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

Trusting  that  this  explanation  will  ensure  a  more  cordial  and  undivided 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the  work  of  replacing  the  candlestick  in 
those  hands  whence  it  has  been  so  long  removed.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  J.  M.  Abnold,  B.D.  Hon.  Sec, 

East  Ham,  E. 

[As  a  set-off  to  the  unkind  act  of  a  Greek  Bishop  reported  above,  we 
gladly  record  the  admission  of  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  this  summer,  to 
Eucharistic  Communion  in  Servia.  No  doctrinal  conditions  were  pre- 
viously exacted  from  him  ;  and  the  statement  of  the  Levant  Herald  (a 
Popish  journal)  that  his  admission  has  since  been  disallowed  by  the  Servian 
Church  authorities  is  utterly  groundless. — Ed.  Colonial  Church  Chronicle.Jl 
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The  royal  assent  has  been  given  to  the;erection  of  two  new  Sees— 
DuNKDiN  in  New  Zealand,  and  New  Westminstek  in  British  Columbia. 
Dr.  Jenner,  vicar  of  Preston,  near  Sandwich,  is  nominated  to  the  former; 
Mr.  Postlethwaite,  perpetual  curate  of  Coatham,  Redcar,  to  the  latter. 

Bishop  Gobat  and  the  Rev.  J.  Zeller,  Missionary  C.M.S.  at  Naza- 
reth, have  written  home  complaining  of  the  violent  attempts  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  deprive  the  "  Protestants  "  of  the  advantages  ob- 
tained for  them  under  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcliflPe.  The  Church  Mv^ 
sionary  Society  is  preparing  a  statement  of  the  grievances  under  which 
the  native  Protestants  are  now  suflfcring,  with  a  view  to  taking  further 
steps  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  casa 

United  States. — The  American  Church  papers  give  painful  details  of 
the  suflferings  of  the  clergy  at  the  South  from  poverty,  and  in  some 
instances  also  from  political  oppression.  Several  priests  and  more  than 
one  Bishop  have  been  causelessly  arrested  and  dragged  away  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  some  tribunal,  to  be  reluctantly  released,  after  needless  delays,  as 
guiltless.  As  for  poverty,  the  utter  helplessness  of  things  may  be  imagined 
when  we  state  that  laymen  at  the  South  of  the  highest  standing  are  so 
reduced,  that  if  postage  were  not  prepaid  they  would  be  unable  to  get 
their  letters  out  of  the  Post-oflSce.  "  Church  laymen  there  are  anxious  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Church,  but  at  present  are  utterly  power- 
less." We  are  glad  to  add  that  at  meetings  held  in  Baltimore  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Northern  States,  a  worthy  commencement  has  been  made 
in  giving  the  help  the  distressed  South  now  so  much  needs.  The  tide  in 
favour  of  smaller  dioceses,  with  sees,  continues  to  set  in  more  strongly. 
The  Convention  of  Tennessee,  which  imanimously  elected  Dr.  Quintard 
as  successor  to  the  late  Bishop  Otcy,  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
the  State  of  Tennessee  should  be  subdivided  into  three  dioceses,  having 
for  sees  Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  Memphis.  The  project  is  to  come 
before  the  General  Convention. 

The  Presbyterian izing  party  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  who  have  not 
ceased  to  controvert  the  positions  concerning  Church  order  laid  down  so 
temperately  and  truly  by  Bishop  Potter  in  his  recent  Pastoral,  have  now 
proceeded  to  the  length  of  openly  defying  the  Canons.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing, Sept.  17th,  after  due  advertisement,  **  Dr.  Storr,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Pilgrim  Church" — so  says  the  New  York  Times — "  occupied  and  preached 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  while  Henry  Ward  Beecher  sat 
in  the  clergyman's  pew,  evidently  enjoying  as  an  humble  disciple  the  irre- 
pressible conflict."  This  is  an  open  declaration  of  war  by  the  "  omnibus  ^ 
faction.  This  faction  has  pretended  to  claim  in  favour  of  its  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  American  Canons  the  authority  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
American  Episcopacy,  Bishop  White.  Their  chief  evidence  *•  is  their 
own  uncorroborated  remembrance  of  what  was  said  in  private  oonversa* 
tion  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,"  replies  the  Church  Journal j  and  **  it 
does  not  take  a  very  learned  judge  to  say  what  is  its  worthlessnefis  as 
weighed  against  Bishop  White's  published  opinions  on  the  very  points  now 
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in  dispute."  The  Journal  then  cites  White's  Address  to  his  Convention 
in  the  year  1822.  <<  He  was  not  then  in  his  youth  and  inexperience,  not 
labouring  to  ascertain  what  could  conscientiously  be  done  in  case  it  should 
prove  impossible  to  obtain  the  Apostolic  Succession  from  England  or 
elsewhere.  But  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  he  was  deliberately 
setting  down,  for  the  information  of  posterity,  the  matured  convictions  of 
his  ripe  old  age."  In  the  extract  appended.  White  says  that  Churchmen 
ought,  with  regard  to  the  Denominations,  **  to  avoid  all  intermixture  of 
administrations  in  what  concerns  the  faith,  or  the  worship,  or  the  discipline 
of  the  Church."  He  proceeds:  "Our  Church  calls  herself  Episcopal. 
She  affiims  Episcopacy  to  rest  on  Scriptural  institution,  and  to  have  sub- 
sisted from  the  beginning.  .  On  the  varying  governments  of  other  societies 
she  pronounces  no  judgment.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  think 
correctly,  but  whether  we  are  to  be  tolerated  in  what  we  think.  K  this 
be  determine^  in  the  affirmative,  we  must,  to  be  consistent,  interdict  all 
other  than  an  Episcopalian  ministry  within  our  bounds." 


Intebcommunion  with  the  Scandinavian  Church. — We  learn 
from  the  first  report  of  the  Norway  "  Seamen's  Gospel  Society,"  that 
Bishop  Eden  of  Moray  and  Eoss,  Primus  of  Scotland,  has  wiitten  to  the 
committee  stating  that  he  has  provided  not  a  few  Norse  seamen  who 
visit  Wick  with  Danish  translations  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  and 
offering  the  use  of  Scotch  churches  for  the  missionary  clergy  about  to  be 
sent  out  by  this  Society.  The  Swedish  Evangelic  FosterlandstifteUe  has 
continued  con-espondence,  after  the  death  of  Captain  Speke,  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Krapf  (the  well-known  discoverer  of  Mount  Kilimanjoro),  re- 
specting a  mission  to  the  Gallas  in  the  region  west  and  south  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  Bishop  of  Mauiitius  has  also  proposed  to  this  Society  to  send 
missionaries  to  Madagascar,  such  missionaries  to  maintain  the  Scan- 
dinavian ritual  and  confession,  but  to  be  under  his  episcopal  care.  This 
proposal  has  been  thankfully  received  by  the  Society,  but  Mr.  Rudin,  the 
piincipal  of  its  seminary  at  Stockholm,  urges  the  prior  claims  of  the 
Gallas,  who  have  asked  for  the  Gospel  as  yet  in  vain.  Mr.  Rudin  re- 
cently visited  England  with  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  now  sailed 
for  Africa,  and  who  are  to  retm*n  for  ordination  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Upsala  in  a  year  or  two  if  by  that  time  the  prospects  of  the  projected 
Galla  Mission  prove  sufficiently  hopeful.  The  Church  Mim/yiiary  Society 
has  presented  for  the  use  of  the  Alission  copies  of  the  Amharic  books  it 
has  printed.  Professor  Clausen,  Dr.  Grundtvig's  antagonist,  has  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  rectification  of  Danish  episcopacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  able  letter  from  Copenhagen  appears  in  the  Brussels 
Nord,  stating  that  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  Iceland  are  declaring  in  its 
favour.  At  the  Norwich  Congress  a  paper  on  Scandinavian  Intercommu- 
nion was  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  May.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
others  who  took  part  in  the  sectional  meeting  ''  On  our  Duty  to  Foreign 
Christians,"  supported  the  movement,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  F. 
G.  Lee,  who  (our  readers  may  remember)  was  the  solitary  opponent  of 
the  resolution  in  its  favour  passed  by  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Aberdeen  in 
1863. 
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Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. — Tuesday y  Od,Z. 
Arclideacon  Sinclair  in  the  chair. 

£10  worth  of  books  were  granted  in  aid  of  a  Depository  aboat  to  be 
established  at  Tanjore.  A  system  of  book-hawking  is  to  be  set  on  fuot 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  circle  of  Tanjore  Missions,  which  now 
contains  twelve  Missionary  Stations,  with  several  superior  schools. 

A  letter  of  thanks  for  books  and  application  for  more  was  received  from 
Bishop  Tozer,  dated  Zanzibar,  July  24.  "  There  is  a  great  desire  for 
Arabic  books,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zanzibar,  and  copies  of  oar 
Prayer-book  are  eagerly  accepted.  Smaller  works  in  Arabic  would  be 
extensively  useful."  No  small  part  of  the  Bishop's  work  was  with  sailors 
frequenting  this  harbour,  and  on  this  account  he  was  especially  pleased 
with  the  French  and  Portuguese  Prayer-books. 

The  Bishop  of  Labuan  and  Sarawak  had  written  (Sarawak,  August  2),  . 
recommending  the  application  of  the  Rev.  J.  EichardsoD,  S.P.G.  Mis- 
sionary at  Scdamak,  for  aid  towards  building  a  church  there.  Materials  had 
been  provided  by  Europeans  and  the  D^aks,  but  the  building  was  stopped 
for  want  of  funds.  The  Bishop  hoped  that  the  Society's  grant,  with  what 
he  might  be  able  to  give  himself,  would  ensure  its  completion  by  next  jcar. 
The  Board  consented  to  grant  20L  Very  recently  the  Bishop  baptized  in 
Christ  Church,  Lundu,  19  Lebuyon  Pj'aks,  and  confirmed  31  of  Mr. 
Bichardson^s  Salakow  and  Lundu  Dyaks. 

A  grant  of  10^.  was  also  made  towards  a  church,  besides  10/L  worth  of 
church-books,  for  a  settlement  of  German  Lutherans  in  a  remote  part  of 
Ontario  diocese  (Opeongo  Boad).  The  Bishop  had  lately  ordained  the 
Lutheran  minister,  Dr.  A.  Shaffranck :  and  the  whole  settlement  had  coo- 
formed  to  the  Anglican  Church.  They  are  poor,  yet  were  endeavouriog 
to  build  a  church,  and  had  already  provided  a  parsonage  and  glebe. 

The  Bishop  of  Eupertsland  has  put  out  a  circular,  after  consultation 
with  Bishop  Anderson  and  others,  in  which  his  future  plans  are  given. 
Churches  are  needed  at  St.  Paul's,  Bed  Bivcr,  and  at  Hardingley  on  the 
Assiniboine.  A  church  at  Fairford  was  in  progress,  but  not  completed. 
School-chapels  were  required  at  Fort  Alexander,  near  Lake  Winnipeg, 
where  a  Missionary  is  stationed  ;  and  at  Fort  Pelly,  Claremont,  and  Fort 
Ellice,  where  there  are  Catechists.  The  people  in  the  settlement  at  Bed 
Biver  are  very  poor,  and  must  remain  so  till  their  position  of  isolation  is 
changed.  The  Indians  possess  absolutely  nothing ;  the  blanket  they  wear, 
and  the  ammunition  they  live  by,  being  commonly  received  in  advance,  for 
future  payement  in  the  furs  of  the  animals  they  kill.  The  new  Bbhop 
obtained  a  vote  of  100/.  towards  the  erection  of  churches  and  school- 
chapels  in  his  diocese. 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  was  read,  stating  that,  after  con- 
sidering the  present  circumstances  of  the  English  in  Ital}',  and  the  object 
of  diffusing  there  information  as  to  our  Church,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
aid  cannot  better  be  given  than  in  establishing  dep6tfi  of  this  Society  at 
Genoa,  Florence,  and  Naples.  The  Bishop  had  already  assisted  the 
Chaplain  in  establishing  one  at  Floi'ence.  At  his  request,  a  grant  was 
made  of  books  to  the  amount  of  2bl.  towards  the  like  object  at  Naples. 

Other  grants  of  money,  books,  J^c.  were  made  by  the  Board. 
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What  may  be  the  direct  advantages  of  colonics  to  the  country  which 
has  founded  or  acquired  them,  may  be  still,  as  it  long  since  was,  a  dis- 
puted point.  No  doubt  the  influences  of  such  an  extension  of  an 
empire  are  of  a  subtle  character,  not  to  be  appreciated  by  every  one 
who  witnesses  their  operation,  nor  always  acknowledged  even  by  those 
who  share  in  the  advantages  which  tliis  extension  may  confer.  But  of 
one  thing  there  can  bo  no  cloubt.  To  the  thoughtful  Chiistian  and  the 
patriot,  the  progress  of  Britain's  colonies — the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  political,  intellectual,  and  above  all  their  religious  life — 
can  never  be  divested  of  interest,  and  become  matter  of  indifference. 

Both  secular  and  religious  writers  have  given  indications  of  late  of 
a  certain  weariness  in  listening  to,  and  even  of  a  disinclination  to 
admit,  the  claims  of  a  colony  to  much  help  or  sympathy,  if  such 
admission  involved  outlay  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  statesman  or  the 
churchman  in  assisting  the  colony's  struggles  towards  a  more  perfect 
constitutional  or  ecclesiastical  life.  We  know  how  to  account  for  this 
in  some  measure.  There  has  been  unquestionably  much  self-assertion 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  There  has  been  unbounded  liberty  of 
declamation  allowed  and  taken  as  to  the  secular  prosperity,  promise, 
and  glory  of  that  huge  colonial  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets ; 
and  so  too  there  has  been,  we  say  it  with  reluctance,  too  exultant  a  tone 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Colonial  Church.  Too  much  has  some- 
times been  believed :  too  great  things  have  been  predicted;  some  have  in- 
vested the  Colonial  Church,  her  labours,  her  successes,  her  higher  clergy, 
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her  future,  witli  a  halo,  a  nimbus  of  glory,  as  imaginary  sometimes  as 
the  aureole  with  which  an  enthusiastic  artist  has  decorated  the  head 
of  a  mediaeval  saint,  whose  existence  even  has  been  doubted,  or  whose 
life  and  work,  if  he  ever  lived,  were  not  above  the  level  of  his  mow 
obscure  and  uncanonized  brethren. 

We  are  now  fallen  on  a  time  of  reaction.     "We  may  lament  it,  but 
we  own — and  it  is  our  wisdom  to  do  so — the  inevitable  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  these  matters.      Some  statesmon^-or  rather  certain  doc- 
trinaires — stand  prepared  to  answer  all  applications  or  complaints  from 
a  colony  with  the  recommendation  of  independence.     They  beheve  in 
the  operation  of  the  knife ;  a  colonial  grievance  is  a  rofiwra  m^funn^ 
'  cut  the  troublesome  appendage  adrift,  and  the  grievance  will  be  cured 
at  once.     This,  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  comes  naturally  of  self- 
assertion,  when  men  of  the  world  and  a  feeble  struggling  claimant 
are  brought  to  the  discussion  of  matters  as  between  themselves.    And 
something  of  the  same  kind,  though  greatly  subdued,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  even  confessed,  is  the  tone  of  thought  on  the  part  of  some  quon- 
dam friends  of  Colonial  Church  Missions.  There  was  once  a  great  interest 
felt  in  all  that  was  done  within  the  limits  of  a  Colonial  See  ;  nay,  ▼« 
admit  it,  there  was  an  exaggeration  of  feeling  and  expression  touching 
the  progress  of  the  Church ;  our  tone  was  too  jubilant^  our  expecta- 
tions too  unchastcned.     Wliat  was  nearer  to  us  was  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  disparaging  comparison ;  and  the  heart  of  the  English  Church- 
man, from  amidst  much  that  was  oppressive  or  uninteresting  at  home, 
thought  that  it  saw  fairest  promise,  nay,  the  fulfilment  of  its  dearest 
and  most  lawful  yearnings,  in  the  rapidly  developing  system  of  the 
Colonial  Church.     Evangelical  truth  and  Apostolical  order — should 
these  ever  disappear  or  become  dimmed  among  us  at  home — we  saw 
them  rising  with  a  growth  and  a  splendour  which  bade  fair  to  make 
the  glories  of  the  mother  Church  pale  before  her  Colonial  daughter. 

The  inevitable  law,  we  repeat,  has  all  the  time  been  over  us.  The 
exaggeration  has  been  avenged,  and  something  more.  Hie  sensational 
frame  of  mind  has  passed  away  ;  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  listless 
temper  has  supervened,  and  that  the  Colonial  Church  obtains  but  an 
impatient  hearing,  in  place  of  the  ready  attention  and  loving  regard 
which  once  were  rendered  her  so  ungnidgingly  1 

Now  this  apathy,  wherever  it  exists,  is  most  censurable.  Any 
impatience  of  the  claims  of  the  Colonial  Church  is  in  reality  fiir  more 
unwarrantable  than  that  extreme  of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  justly 
criticised.  English  churchmen  are  still  "  debtors "  to  the  colonist  and 
the  emigrant  It  is  a  very  short-sighted  policy  which  would  make  the 
friend  of  Missions  acquiesce  in  the  feeling,  sometimes  expreesed,  more 
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fi^uently  admitted  in  silence,  that  the  Colonial  Chnrch  has  within 
herself  now  all  the  elements  of  self-support  and  extension,  and  that 
she  must  no  longer  allow  herself  to  step  in  and  divert  to  her  own  use 
the  funds  with  so  much  difficulty  accumulated  for  more  directly  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  heathen.  Comparisons  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  Church's  duty  are  no  less  odious  than  other  com- 
parisons, and  can  never  be  very  wisely  discussed.  But  the  positive 
duty  of  assisting  the  Colonial  Church  rests  on  distinct  and  unques- 
tionable grounds,  as  we  hope  presently  to  show.  Meantime,  we  have 
before  us,  in  the  little  volume  of  "  Addresses,"  ^  &c.  recently  put  forth  by 
the  Metropolitan  of  Canada,  statements  and  suggestions  so  pregnant  and 
so  significant,  that  we  feel  that  we  are  only  doing  our  duty  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  Churchmen  at  home  to  its  contents. 

This  work  is  no  record  of  personal  labours,  privations,  or  perils ; 
whatever  of  that  kind  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  has  it  in  his  power  to 
relate,  he  here  seeks  only  to  lay  before  us  certain  results  of  what  we 
may  justly  characterize  his  judicious  and  faithful  supervision  of  his 
important  diocese.  The  matter  of  the  book  is  so  arranged  that  we 
are  able  to  see  in  a  glance  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  fifteen  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  Bishop  Fulford  was  appointed  to  that  see. 

In  1850  the  Anglican  Church  numbered  about  4,000  members  in 
the  city  of  Montreal ;  they  are  now  reckoned  at  upwards  of  10,000. 
There  are  eight  churches  (Anglican)*in  that  city ;  every  one  of  these 
has  been  ])uilt,  rebuilt,  or  enlarged  during  the  same  period.  In  the 
year  1856  the  Anglican  Cathedral  was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire ;  by 
1859  {i.e.  in  less  than  three  years),  a  new  Cathedral, at  a  cost  of  about 
40,000Z.  of  great  size  and  beauty  had  been  built,  worthy  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan diocese,  and'  unequalled  as  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  building  of  like  character  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. In  1850  the  clergy  and  catechists  were  fifty  in  number ;  there 
are  now  seventy-three  clergy  and  five  catechists  ministering  to  41,000 
churchmen  in  the  diocese.  There  are  (we  further  find)  109  consecrated 
churches  and  graveyards,  of  which  forty-five  liave  been  added  since 
1850.  In  the  same  time  twenty-nine  parsonages  have  been  built, 
making  the  whole  number  forty-two.  And  (full  of  promise  for  the 
independence  of  the  Church  there)  we  are  told  that  there  are  as  many 
as  thirty-five  glebes  or  Endowment  Funds.  And,  lastly,  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  three  additional  churches  are  in  course  of 
erection. 

>  Sermons,  Addresaes,  and  Statistica  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal.  By  Francis 
Fulford,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  Metropolitan  of  Canada.  Montreal : 
Dawson  Brothers.    London  and  Cambridge  :  Rivingtont.^ 
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As  an  assistance  towards  these  various  good  works,  the  Societif  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  contributing  in  the  year  1850,  as  iti 
annual  grant,  the  sum  of  3,660^. ;  that  grant  is  now  reduced  to  2,9401, 
to  meet  all  demands,  including  pensions  to  certain  aged  missionarki, 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Society  with  an  understanding  that  such 
pensions  awaited  them  when  superannuated ;  so  that  only  2,440^  ai« 
now  in  the  Bishop's  hands  for  maintaining  or  increasing  the  Church's 
operations  there.  This  is  no  great  sum,  as  it  appears  to  us,  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  feu^t  that  not  very  long  since  the  Church  in  Caiuuk 
depended  entirely  on  England  for  her  maintenance,  and  when  we  also 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-eight  cleigy  and 
catechidts,  and  more  than  100  churches  in  the  diocese. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  diocese  doing  for  itself!  Let 
the  Bishop's  "  Statistics  *'  furnish  the  answer.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  "  moneys  raised  within  the  diocese  for  Church  purposes*'  were  as 
under : — 
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£ 

£ 

1855  .  . 

.  .  5,899 

In  1861  . 

•  o,yuu 

1866  .  . 

.  .  7,096 

„  1862  .  . 

.  .  11,600 

1857  .  . 

.  7,650 

„  1863 

.  11,000 

1858  . 

.  .  8,000 

„  1864  .  . 

.  .  13,900 

1859  . 

.  .  9,000 

„  1865 1  .  . 

.  16,000 

1860  . 

.  .  10,200 

Thus  each  year  the  diocese  has  been  making  continuously  greater 
efforts  for  itself,  and  the  Society  at  home  has  been  gradually  with- 
drawing its  assistance.  The  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety  involved  in 
these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy,  and  the  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful  laity,  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  or  taken  part  in  them. 

We  pass  on  to  another  feature  in  this  record — the  establishment  of 
two  great  engines  of  the  Church  in  those  parts,  viz.  firstly,  the  Sped 
of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal ;  and  secondly,  the  Provincial  Synod,  in 
which  have  been  gathered  for  deliberation  on  the  Church's  affairs  the 
Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  by  representation,  of  the  five  dioceses 
which  compose  the  Province  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  is 
Metropolitan.  The  announcement  of  these  two  events  is  made  in  few 
words,  and  a  few  words  suflfice  to  tell  their  results,  so  far.  But  no  eje 
can  foresee  the  blessings  to  the  Canadian  Church,  which,  under  God, 
seem  likely  to  follow  them  hereafter.  And  few  (on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  least)  can  be  aware  of  the  prudence,  forbearance,  consider* 


^  In  this  year  St.  James's  Church,  in  the  dtj  of  Montreal,  was  completed  at  i 
cost  of  6,0002.,  raising  the  total  amount  to  22,000^ 
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ation  for  the  views  of  those  who  at  times  felt  bound  to  oppose ;  of  tlie 
steadiness  and  tenacity  of  his  object ;  of  the  straightforwardness  and 
honesty  in  seeking  tbe  end  now  so  happily  attained, — which  were 
evinced  by  the  Bishop  through  the  whole  proceedings  in  connexion 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Synods.  And  now  we  see  these  assem- 
blies in  active  operation,  doing,  and  doing  carefully  and  skilfully,  a 
great  work.  A  pleasant  sight  it  is, — clergy  and  laity  giving  time,  atten- 
tion, learning,  and  the  results  of  their  various  experiences,  in  projecting, 
preparing,  maturing  schemes,  whereby  the  Church  shall  strike  her  roots 
deeper  beneath  the  soil  of  their  common  adopted  country;  by  each  fresh 
effort  committing  themselves  anew  to  the  blessed  cause  and  its  con- 
tinued maintenance ;  while  strife  and  partizanship  (if  able  even  to 
breathe  in  this  atmosphere  at  all)  are  hiding  their  heads  in  presence  of 
earnest  effort  and  honest  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  the  beholder  to  say  to  whose  sanctified  zeal  chiefly, 
whether  of  Metropolitan,  or  Bishops,  or  Clergy,  or  Laity,  are  due  the 
great  results  which  these  annals  of  the  Canadian  Church  disclose.  We 
think,  and  we  prefer  this  solution  to  any  other,  that,  as  with  some  good 
piece  of  mechanism,  no  one  of  its  many  parts  can  claim  the  credit :  all 
the  success  has  sprung  from  the  harmony  of  all  parts  as  they  wrought 
together.  This  happy  result,  indeed  (as  we  well  know),  is  due,  in 
large  measure,  to  the  Prelate,  whose  single-minded  character,  free  from 
all  desire  of  self-exaltation,  and  a  stranger  to  all  underhand  metbt  da 
in  arriving  at  his  end,  has  influenced  all  for  good,  and  has  gained  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  all.  And  so — as  we  can  hardly  wonder  to  . 
find — it  appears,  with  reference  to  several  of  those  things  which  were 
nearest  to  the  Bishop's  heart — the  Endowment  Fund,  the  establish- 
ment of  Kural  Deaneries,^  the  retaining  the  veto  in  Synod  in  his  own 
hands,  2  the  assembling  of  the  Provincial  Synod,  and  other  matters,— 
some  of  them  have  with  entire  unanimity  been  conceded,  while  others 
have,  so  to  speak,  been  forced  on  the  Bishop,  nothing  loth,  by  his 
zealous  clergy  and  willing  laity. 

At  one  time,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  there  were  legal  difficulties 
raised  by  some  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Canadian  Church 
which  seemed  fraught  with  danger ;  but  all  has  been  made  completely 
secure  by  bringing  the  establishment  of  the   Metropolitanate  into 

^  ''I  have  arranged,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the 
Committees,  which  waa  adopted  by  our  Synod  at  its  last  meeting,  immediately 
to  divide  the  Diocese  into  four  Rural  Deaneries." — Speech  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Diocesan  Church  Society,  p.  234. 

*  Speaking  of  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  the  Bishop  says  that  the  retention 
of  the  veto  is  *'  a  great  principle  connected  with  the  position  and  character  of  the 
BicJiop,  and  one  which,  if  I  were  prepared  to  yield,  many  of  the  Cleigy  and  Laity 
would  at  once  leave  the  Synod."— P.  247. 
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harmony  with  the  Colonial  Parliament's  Synod  Acta.  It  iirill  suffice 
here  to  quote  the  following  words  of  Dr.  FuKord  in  the  Preface  to 
this  volume  ;— 

"  In  my  Lecture  *  On  the  Events  and  Controversies  of  the  Day'  I  have 
not  alluded  to  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  because  I  am  assured,  on 
the  best  legal  opinions  in  this  Province,  most  entirely  confirmed  by  the 
Queen's  Advocate  (Sir  Robert  Phillimore)  in  England,  that  that  judgineiit 
does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  either  of  the  Bishop  or 
of  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Church  m  Canada.  Whatever  might  have  been 
originally  defective  in  the  authority  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Royal 
Letters  Patent  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged,  confirmed,  and  fiilly 
supplemented  by  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  the  Synods  acting 
under  the  powers  given  by  some  of  those  Acts.  The  Queen's  Advocate, 
to  whom  I  referred  the  whole  question,  writing  to  me  some  time  after  the 
judgment  in  the  Capetown  case  had  been  dehvered,  says,  after  having 
noticed  that  judgment  and  its  eflfects,  *  But  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Church  is  happily  very  different  firom  that  of  other  Colonial  Churches.' ' — 
(Preface,  p.  x.) 

A  sketch  of  a  colonial  diocese  such  as  this  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  Bishop's  and  the  Church's  difl^ 
culties.  Although  so  much  seems  to  have  been  accomplished,  and 
although  the  machinery  for  doing  more  seems  to  be  in  admirable  work- 
ing order,  we  know  that  trials  and  anxieties  await  any  Bishop,  whose  lot 
it  shall  be  to  raise  high  the  edifice  of  the  Church  whose  foundations 
we  see  so  carefully  laid.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Montreal  there  is 
but  little  wealth  in  the  Metropolitan  diocese.  The  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church  are,  in  most  cases,  not  gathered  together  in  settle- 
ments consisting  wholly,  or  largely,  of  their  fellow  churchmen.  They 
are  scattered  as  sheep  through  the  vales,  and  on  the  hillsy  in  the  town- 
ships, and  on  the  river-side,  of  a  Province  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  whose  population  is  Roman  Catholic  Of  the  41,000  Anghcans 
very  many  live,  two  or  three  here,  four  or  five  families  there,  in 
villages  of  entirely  a  Canadian  (i,  e,  Prench)  character.  What  organi- 
zation on  the  part  of  a  poor  and  struggling  Communion  can  be  devised, 
which  shall  reach  these  and  keep  them  within  the  fold  1  ^pw  serious 
an  obstacle  is  this  circumstance  to  making  the  whole  Church  self- 
supporting,  when  the  people  feel  that  there  is  no  place  of  divine 
worship  of  their  own  creed  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  centre  around 
which  they  can  gather,  no  pastor  whom  they  can  call  their  own,  no 
visible  bond,  in  short,  attaching  them  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers, 
and  preventing  them  falling  away  to  other  systems  surrounding  them, 
or  to  avowed  infidelity !    And  further,  there  are  not  in  Montreal,  as  in 
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Upper  Canada,  any  endowed  rectories.  They  have,  in  this  diocese, 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  commutation  of  the  clergy  reserves : 
for  while  Upper  Canada  received  about  300,000^.  from  thia  source, 
the  portion  which  fell  to  this  diocese  was  the  small  sum  of  13,000^. 
It  is,  then,  still  a  poor  diocese.  The  frightful  civil  war  in  the  neigh- 
bouring republic  was  felt  very  injuriously  by  the  commerce  and  the 
agriculture  of  Canada ;  and  it  must  be  some  years  before  the  colony 
rises  again  to  the  level  of  its  former  prosperity.  While  wo  wish  the 
Bishop  God  speed,  and  congratulate  him  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  cannot  but  give  utterance  to  a  deep  sympathy  with  what 
we  may  fairly  look  on  still  as  the  struggling  Church  in  his  diocese. 
And  many  a  colonial  diocese  presents  as  fair  a  prospect,  perhaps,  or 
even  fairer,  and  can  show  equal  claims,  or  even  stronger. 

But  in  concluding  this  paper  we  ^vish  still  to  speak  mainly  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  We  cannot  admit  the  view  which  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  assumption  with  regard  to  each  branch  of  the  Colonial 
Church  so  fairly  planted,  that,  because  it  is  possible  to  speak  so  cheer- 
fully of  its  work,  therefore  we  at  home  may  henceforth  divest  ourselves 
of  all  responsibility  on  its  account.  It  is  impossible  to  look  forward 
with  any  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence,  and  then  to  acquiesce  in  this 
somewhat  wide-spread  sentiment  Unless  we  altogether  misinterpret 
the  indications  of  God's  hand  in  the  disposing  of  events,  Canada  must, 
in  course  of  time,  become  both  a  powerful  and  a  populous  country. 
If  it  increase  at  the  same  rate  at  which  it  and  other  North  American 
colonies  have  increased  in  past  years,  what  will  Canada  be  half  a 
century  hence?  In  1780  the  population  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  3,000,000  :  it  is  now  30,000,000  :  t.  e.  they  have  mul- 
tiplied themselves  ten  times.  Eighty  years  ago  Upper  Canada  had  a 
population  of  50,000  :  its  population  now  is  upwards  of  1,500,000  : 
i,  e.  they  have  multiplied  themselves  thiHi/  times.  One  scarcely  ventures 
to  pursue  the  calciQation  (which  any  reader  can  make  for  himself),  and 
say  what  the  population  of  Canada  will  be  when  another  like  portion 
of  time  shall  have  gone  by.  But,  humanly  speaking,  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  within  (say)  half  a  century,  Canada  will  be  a  country 
with  an  enormous  English-speaking  population.  England  has  been, 
and,  we  conceive,  ever  must  be,  an  emigrating  and  colonizing  country. 
God  hath  willed  it  so.  Her  territory  is  small;  and  each  year  her 
population  is  larger.  The  English  race  is  energetic,  given  to  explora- 
tion, and  to  trying  its  fortunes  in  new  scenes  and  larger  fields  and 
novel  circumstances.  Homes,  our  people  know,  are,  as  it  were,  pre- 
pared and  waiting  for  them,  in  Britain's  Transatlantic  possessions ; 
and  each  year  they  increasingly  appreciate  the  fact.   And  of  all  nations 
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in  the  world  we  possess  tlie  means  of  leaving  our  native  shores  and  of 
crossing  the  main  in  all  directions.  Emigration^  therefore,  will  pio> 
bahly  hugely  increase  :  and  its  streams,  both  irom  England  and  the 
northernmost  parts  of  Europe,  will,  (we  have  reason  to  think)  more 
than  in  time  past,  be  directed  towards  Canada.  The  United  States 
will  cease — they  are  ceasing — to  be  the  most  attractive  field  for  the 
British  emigrant.  And,  under  these  conditions,  Canada  must  needs 
increase  her  population  not  in  arithmetical,  but  more  probably  in 
geometrical  proportion.  The  circumstances  of  our  country,  tlie  features 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  the  appliances  of  a  present  and  ever- 
improving  civilization,  will  not  allow  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact. 
For  whom,  then,  are  the  present  generation  of  churchmen  laying 
their  Church's  foundations  1  If  it  be  true  that  we  ought  ever  to  work 
on  this  principle,  that  we  labour,  and  other  men  are  to  enter  into  our 
labours,  for  whom  is  it  that  this — or  any  other  like — ^wise  master- 
builder  is  endeavouring  to  raise  the  spiritual  edifice  in  which  others, 
when  he  shall  have  been  gathered  to  his  rest,  may  find  a  place  t  It 
is  not  for  those  few  sheep  in  what  is  now  by  comparison  but  a  wilder- 
ness, but  for  those  millions  of  souk  which  shall  then  fill  the  crowded 
cities  and  the  fertile  plains  of  this  vast  appanage  of  England;  for 
those  who  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  from  the  ''  lines "  to  the 
northernmost  habitable  spot  on  the  North  American  continent,  must 
call  us  their  fathers  after  the  flesh.  When  Canada  has  become  i 
country  of  forty  millions ;  when  the  United  States  shall  have  multi- 
plied themselves  ten-fold  once  more ;  when  the  other  colonies  of 
England  shall  have  added  their  millions,  also,  of  Britbh  population— 
all  these  nuUions  having  been  duly  taught  (by  the  efforts  of  church- 
men of  this  day)  the  Church's  faith,  and  holding  it,  and  desiring  to 
extend  it  to  others — how  inconceivably  grand  is  the  prospect  which 
then  rises  before  us.  We  then  behold  not  England's  Church  as  it  is 
even  now  at  home ;  nor  the  Colonial  Church  in  the  present  feebleness 
of  its  infancy ;  nor  even  the  American  Church  with  her  comparative 
handful  of  zealous  sons :  but  the  whole  vast  Anglican  Communion,  as 
it  will  then  have  become,  everywhere  filling,  and  in  many  diiectioDs 
overflowing,  the  wide  territories  of  "Anglo-Saxon"  empire  and  re- 
public alike,  holding  the  faith  which  she  now  holds,  ready  to  co- 
operate, and  able  to  make  efforts  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  task, 
towards  evangelizing  the  heathen  in  other  portions  of  our  empire,  or 
of  the  world — the  much  land  which  stiU  will  "remain  to  be  possessed." 
England  owes  something  to  her  colonies ;  God  raised  her  to  her 
present  height  by  making  her  a  colonizing  country,  and  by  prospering 
her  efforts  in  all  those  works  and  all  those  struggles  into  which 
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colonies,  and  emigration,  and  commerce,  as  it  were  inadvertently,  led 
her.  It  is  but  right  that  she  should,  remembering  these  things,  resolve 
that,  with  God's  help,  she  will  not,  for  many  a  day  yet,  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  call  oif  the  Colonial  Church.  L. 


(STorresponDienct)  Bocumtnts^  ict. 

THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  twenty-eighth  General  Convention  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  October  4tL  The  opening 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  Metropolitan  of 
Canada,  besides  whom  twenty-four  Bishops  were  present  at  service ; 
the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the 
Bishop  of  Vermont.  The  two  Houses  afterwards  were  "  organized," 
tlie  House  of  Bishops  appointing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Balch  as  their  Secretary, 
and  that  of  Deputies,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Craik  and  Randall,  as  respectively 
their  President  and  Secretary. 

I.  A  warm  reception  was  accorded  to  Bishop  Eulford  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Beaven,  the  joint  bearers  of  the  Address  to  this  Convention,  from 
the  Provincial  Synod  of  Canada,  mentioned  by  us  last  month.  Bishop 
Fulford  visited  the  Lower  House  in  addition  to  the  Upper,  a  seat 
being  placed  fur  him  oX  the  right  of  the  President,  which  he  was 
invited  to  occupy  at  pleasure  during  the  Session.  To  Dr.  Beaven  the 
President  of  the  Lower  House  declared:  "That  when  he  was  in 
Canada  some  time  ago  on  a  visits  he  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that 
God  had  placed  their  respective  Churches  side  by  side,  that  they  might 
teach  each  other,  and  communicate  of  that  which  is  good.  I  am 
satisfied,"  he  added,  "  that  in  our  organization  we  have  omitted  some 
of  the  ancient  things  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  regain."     Dr.  Beaven,  in  responding,  said  .• — 

''  We  feel  that  you  are,  with  us,  the  great  witness  in  this  country,  of 
Catholic  order  aad  Scriptural  truth :  that  you  are  the  great  element  of  all 
the  permanence  and  stabihty  that  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  institutions  of 
your  great  country ;  and  we  have  observed  with  much  interest  how,  from 
year  to  year,  you  continue  to  draw  in  from  all  the  various  denominations 
of  Christians  some  of  their  best,  most  gifted,  and  most  pious  men,  to  become 
not  only  members  of  your  Church,  but  members  of  your  clergy.  And  we 
have  noticed  that  the  denominations  around  you  are  continually  adopting 
some  practice  or  principle  characteristic  of  your  Church,  that  there  is  a 
visible  *  drift,'  and  that  from  all  sides  there  seems  to  be  a  continual  draw- 
ing to  you ;  so  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  you  seem  to  be  destined 
to  be  the  great  depository  of  Scriptural  Truth  and  ApostoUcal  order 
throughout  this  vast  nation. 

^*  There  is  one  other  matter  in  regard  to  which  you  will  allow  mo  to  say 
a  word.  You  are  aware  that  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  that  large  numbers  of  our  children  are  attached 
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to  it  because  it  is  ao  supported.  But  in  the  discussions  which  have  neces- 
sarily taken  place  of  late  years  with  persons  outside  the  Church — memb^ 
of  the  denominations — we  have  found  that  we  needed  a  basb  deeper  &r 
than  any  secular  establishment.  We  have  been  led  to  investigate  the 
grounds  of  our  Church  authority,  to  go  back  to  Apostolic  times^  and  to 
consider  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  body,  establbhed  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.  That  being  the  case,  we  have  greatly  strengthened  our  hands 
by  enabling  ourselves  to  point  to  such  a  Church  as  yours  is,  deriving  its 
authority,  with  our  own,  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  not  supported 
by  the  State.  Here,  in  the  United  States,  was  the  instance  that  we  could 
bring  forward  to  show  that  the  Church  of  England  itself,  from  which  this 
Chm*ch  is  derived,  was  not  built  upon  the  State  only,  or  indeed  at  all; 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  supported  by  the  State  was  undoubtedlj 
a  happy  accident  in  our  own  country,  but  that  it  formed  none  of  the  basis 
of  the  Church.  On  that  account  we  look  upon  your  Church  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  we  trust  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  maj 
continue  to  uphold,  strengthen,  and  extend  it  as  we  have  already  seen  it  so 
wonderfully  extending." 

Bishop  Fulford  also  was  prevailed  on  to  address  the  Lower  House, 
all  the  members  again  rising  and  standing,  as  when  Dr.  Beaven  spoke. 
He  said,  inter  alia : — 

"  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  greatly  as  we  value  and  respect  that  venerable 
body,  our  mother,  the  Church  of  England,  she  will  yet  be  glad,  in  these 
days  of  rebellion  against  spiritual  authority,  blasphemy,  heresy,  and 
schism,  to  look  to  you,  and  to  her  children  of  the  Colonial  Churches 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  to  maintain  with  her  the  great  principle 
of  the  Catholic  Faith,  untrammeled  by  those  fetters  which  must,  to  a 
ceitain  degree,  operate  upon  her  detrimentally.  ...  I  trust,  then,  that  in 
every  manner  we  shall  cling  together  more  and  more,  and  give  united 
testimony,  not  merely  to  our  separate  Churches,  but  in  something  like 
General  Councils.  We  have  sent  home  an  Address  fiom  our  Synod  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  asking  him,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
call  a  Council  of  all  our  own  immediate  conmiunion.  And  I  would  wish 
to  go  farther  than  that.  I  would  wish  to  see  representatives  of  all  the 
Heformed  Churches  throughout  the  world,  to  bear  testimony  in  opposition 
to  the  false  Catholicity  of  Borne,  and  that  we  are  maintaining  the  trw) 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  are  the  *  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.' " 

On  October  IStli,  another  foreign  prelate  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  Convention — ^the  Bishop  of  Honolulu.  He 
came,  he  said,  ^m  the  Islands  which  were  a  sort  of  pendant  to 
California,  and  being  thus  intimately  connected  with  Uie  United 
States,  he  had  resolved  to  lose  no  further  time  in  bringing  before  them 
the  wants  of  his  Mission-field.  The  Convention  admitted  him  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Upper  House  during  their  deliberations^  and 
passed  a  resolution,  pledging  themselves  to  support  his  Miasion.  A 
further  response  to  Bishop  Staley's  visit  will  be  found  in  our  Report 
of  he  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Missions  Board. 
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11.  The  reunion  of  the  Southern  dioceses  having  been  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  this  Convention,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by 
sketching  connectedly  the  chief  things  that  passed  with  regard  to  it. 
On  the  first  day,  only  one  Southern  Bishop,  Bishop  Atkinson,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  present,  and  only  at  the  opening  service  ;  but  on 
the  second  day,  Bishop  Lay  arrived,  ^lissionary  Bishop  of  the  South- 
West  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  afterwards  elected 
Bishop  of  a  new  diocese  of  Arkansas,  but  now  again  collapsed ;  and 
then  they  both  formally  took  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
latter  was  admitted  in  his  old  capacity  of  Bishop  of  the  South- West> 
for,  by  a  happy  error,  his  resignation  of  that  post  had  never  been 
regularly  sent  in  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  but  only  to  the  Presiding 
Bishop,  who  had  no  canonical  power  to  accept  it,  and  refrained  from 
laying  it  before  that  House,  so  that  consequently  he  still  stood  thus 
described  on  the  record  of  Convention. 

The  case  of  Bishop  Lay  having  thus  been  arranged,  that  of  Bishop 
Wilmer,  of  Alabama,  was  dealt  with  the  day  following,  as  the  Church 
Journal  thus  describes  : — 

"  Some  sharp  things  were  said  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  based  upon  the 
Pastoral  of  Bishop  Wilmer  and  the  late  difficulty  he  has  been  iu  because 
of  the  delay  to  resume  the  use  of  the  Prayer  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.     A  letter  had  just  been  received,  however,  from  Bishop 
Wilmer,   addressed   to   the   Bishops   of  Vermont,   Rhode   Island,   and 
Western  New  York,  and  covering  copies  of  the  entii'e  correspondence 
between  liim  and  the  military  authorities  iu  the  late  affair  which  has 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  newspapers.    The  effect  of  this  correspondence 
was  80  decided  as  to  silence  the  opposition.     The  Bishop  of  Ohio  himself 
spoke  in  a  very  different  tone  from  at  first ;  and  the  next  day  entirely 
withdi-ew  what  he  said.     Indeed,  the  feeling  was  so  strong  in  Bishop 
Wilmer's  favour,  that — though  none  of  the  Bishops  endorsed  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Pastoral  concerning  the  use  of  the  Prayer  for  the  President — 
there  was  for  some  time  a  strong  disposition  to  appoint  a  committee,  with 
the  Bishop  of  Ohio  at  the  head  of  it,  to  remonstrate  with  the  President 
against  the  attempted  enforcement  of  our  rubrics  by  the  military  autho- 
rities.    The  resolution  of   the  House  of  Bishops,  recognising  Bishop 
Wilmer  as  having  been  *  validly  consecrated '  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  to 
which    he  had  been    *  elected,'   and    *  accepting '  him  as    *  Bishop   of 
Alabama,'  and  '  consenting  to  his  episcopate  as  such,'  upon  the  sole  con- 
dition of  repeating  his  episcopal  promise  of  conformity  as  contained  in  the 
Ordinal,  was  passed  unanimously;  accompanied  only  with  the  *  regrets' 
of  the  Bishops  at  the  issue  of  the  above  Pastoral ;  and  even  that  was 
softened  by  the  expression  of  *  assured  confidence  that  no  further  occasion 
for  such  regrets  would  occur.'     Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  most  impor- 
tant business  with  entire  unanimity,  thus  removing  the  last  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  continuing  separation.  Bishop  Lay  rose  and  in  a  brief,  but 
beautiful  and  touching  speech,  expressed  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Bishop 
Atkinson  their  sense  of  the  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  brotherly  love 
which  had  been  shown  both  to  themselves  and  their  absent  Southern 
brethren ;  admitting  that  it  was  far  beyond  what  they  had  ventured  to 
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hoixi  for ;  but  adding  that,  with  this  action,  there  could  be  no  further 
doubt  that  the  reunion  was  complete.  The  venerable  and  Rigbt 
Beverend  Fathers  then  all  sang  the  Glotia  in  Excelsis  together,  as  well 
they  might  I " 

In  the  same  happy  manner,  both  Houses  sanctioned  the  election  to 
Tennessee  of  Dr.  Quintard,  lately  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
armies.  He  was  consecrated  at  Philadelphia  during  the  Convention 
(Oct.  11th),  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  assisting  in  the  rite.  In  the 
Lower  House  the  following  Southern  dioceses  sent  delegates  :  Texas, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina.  The  Journal  remarks  that  there  were  "a 
few  unpleasant  things  said  and  done,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  have  done 
no  injury.  .  .  .  Dr.  Howe's  resolutions  of  thanks  for  the  downiall  of 
slavery,  &c.,  on  the  first  day  of  business,  went  immediately  to  the 

tomb  of  the  Capulets,  and  are  never  likely  to  come  out  of  it 

And  so  with  a  few  other  trifles.  Mr.  Welsh's  candid  confession  that 
they  '  had  all  been  crazy  during  the  war,  and  that  he  had  been  as 
crazy  as  the  rest,  but  had  returned  to  his  senses,'  was  a  noble  utter- 
ance from  a  noble  man,  and  touched  the  hearts  of  all  hearers.  Xever 
was  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  more  visibly  present  in  any 
of  our  great  Church  councils.  The  fountain  of  love  and  joy  ia 
opened.  The  heart  of  the  Church  is  full ;  and  the  overflowings  of 
happiness  seem  to  be  enough  to  spread  mutual  forgiveness,  and  rejoic- 
ing, and  brotherly  love,  in  heavenly  streams,  throughout  all  the  hid." 

The  House  of  Bishops,  in  concert  vrith  the  Lower  House,  appointed 
October  17th  to  be  observed  by  the  Convention  as  a  Day  of  Thanks- 
giving for  the  Eestoration  of  Peace  to  the  country  and  Union  to  the 
Church  A  motion  in  the  Lower  House,  requesting  that  in  the  special 
service  ^'  mention  might  be  made  of  the  restoration  of  the  national 
authority,  and  the  removal  of  the  great  cause  of  all  the  trouble " — 
meaning  the  downfall  of  slavery — was  defeated  by  more  than  three  to 
one  on  the  clerical  vote,  and  more  than  two  to  one  on  the  lay  votei 
The  defeated  minority,  however,  then  took  a  separate  step.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  they  procured  the  use  of  another 
of  the  Philadelphia  churches  for  a  meeting  they  termed  a  *' supple- 
mental thanksgiving,"  in  continuation  of  the  solemn  service  of  the 
morning  at  St.  Luke's.  The  Journal  thus  describes  this  supreme 
effort : — 

''  Bishop  Mcllvaine  presided ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Binney  and  Dr.  Vint<Mi, 
with  some  others,  made  speeches,  in  which  everything  that  both  Hooaes 
of  General  Convention  had  voted  outy  as  unsuitable  for  a  Church  Con- 
vention, was  indulged  in  to  the  full  satisfiEU^tion  of  the  speakers^  and  the 
delight  of  neai'ly  all  the  Philadelphia  newspapers.  The  crowd  was  great 
at  die  Epiphany  [Church],  though  the  proportion  of  membeiB  of  Con- 
vention attending  was  very  small.  The  attempt  to  instruct  the  House  of 
Bishops  in  advance,  had  failed.  The  attempt  to  cast  reproach  upon  their 
solemn  thanksgiving  by  the  "  supplemental "  proceedings  in  the  evening, 
was  as  great  a  fiiilure  as  the  other.  Eadicalism  in  the  Church  is  at 
length  completely  played  out." 
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We  may  add  hero  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Convention 
to  enact  a  csmon  forbidding  the  clergy  to  bear  arms.  A  nearly  unani- 
mous vote  substituted  a  formal  declaration  of  the  "  incompatibility  " 
between  the  clerical  office  and  the  bearing  of  arms.  This  declaration 
is  to  be  appended  to  the  Digest^  so  as  to  have  substantially  the  force 
of  law. 

III.  We  pass  on  to  record  the  progress  made  at  this  Convention  in 
another  important  internal  matter — the  introduction  of  the  Provincial 
system.  Synodic  resolutions  had  been  previously  agreed  to  in  favour 
of  this  system  by  the  diocese  of  Now  York,  and  also  by  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  at  least  as  the  recommending  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween all  the  dioceses  into  which  Pennsylvania  may  be  divided.  In 
the  General  Convention  there  was  much  discussion,  and  several  pro- 
positions were  advocated,  which  were  reducible  to  two  general  plans — 
"  the  first,  federative  union  among  the  dioceses  that  may  exist  now  or 
hereafter  within  the  hmits  of  any  particular  State  or  Territory ;  and 
the  second,  a  larger  union  of  the  same  kind,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
contiguous  States,  as  the  New  England,  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  the 
Lake,  and  the  Pacific  States."  Such  are  the  words  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lower  House,  which,  though  dis- 
suading from  ^change  in  the  powers  or  times  of  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention,  and  from  adoption  of  new  titles  or  introduction  of  im- 
parity among  the  bishops,  proposed  the  following  canon  : — 

'*  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  for  the  dioceses  now  existing  or 
hereafter  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  any  State  or  Commonwealth  to 
establish  for  themselves  a  federate  convention  or  council  representing  such 
dioceses,  which  may  deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  common  interests  of 
the  Church  within  that  State,  and  exercise  any  delegated  powers  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  this  Church." 

This  canon,  wliich  was  adopted,  will  enable  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  set  the  example  for  further  progress.  One  now  diocese  is 
to  be  at  once  established  in  Pennsylvania.  The  more  extensive  appli- 
cation of  the  Provincial  system  is  left  to  a  committee,  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  General  Convention. 

IV.  With  regard  to  Missions,  also,  and  their  organization,  an  ad- 
vance was  made.  The  three  Home  Missionary  jurisdictions  were  re- 
arranged into  ^\Q,  Bishop  Talbot*s  translation  to  Indiana  having  left 
a  vacancy  in  the  existing  number,  there  were  three  Missionary  Bishops 
elected  for  the  domestic  field — viz.,  the  Eevs.  Drs.  E.  H.  Clarkson, 
G.  M.  Eandall,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  to  jurisdictions  respectively 
named  from  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Nevada.  The  Convention  also  elected, 
to  the  Missionary  Bishopric  for  China  and  Japan,  in  place  of  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  Boone,  the  Eev.  C.  Moore  Williams,  now  and  for  ten 
years  past  Missionary  to  those  countries.  Henceforth  the  House  of 
Bishops  is  to  meet  to  elect  a  Missionary  Bishop  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
during  the  recess  of  General  Convention.  Foreign  Missionary  Bishops 
are  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  a  seat  in  that  House  ;  and  can,  if 
elected,  for  the  future  become  diocesan  bishops,  on  condition  of  the 
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consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  bishops,  and  standing  committees, 
(^'anons,  we  are  happy  to  add,  were  passed,  by  which  the  Libenan 
organization  may  attain  its  long-deferred  recognition,  and  any  other 
foreign  missionary  district  may,  under  certain  limitations,  organize 
itself  into  one  or  more  dioceses ;  but  until  there  are  three  bishops 
and  dioceses,  they  are  to  be  subject  to  the  General  Convention. 

We  may  also  state  under  this  head  of  IVIissions,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strong  conservatism  with  which  every  other  attempt  to  meddle 
with  the  Prayer-book  was  put  down,  the  Convention  agreed  to  insert 
in  the  Litany  one  new  suffrage  (after  that  for  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons),  "  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  send  forth  labourers  into  Tfaisfi 
harvest."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Buel,  who  first  proposed  this,  took  the 
ground  that  every  express  command  of  our  Lord  should  be  expressly 
and  unmistakeably  obeyed ;  and  the  seconder  declared  that  the  command 
of  our  Lord  to  use  this  prayer  was  the  only  one  command  which  was 
not  already  obeyed  in  the  Prayer-book. 

V.  A  few  more  matters  transacted  by  this  Convention  remain  to  be 
noticed.  The  six  years'  labour  of  a  Hymn  Committee — a  collection  of 
142  hymns  to  be  added  to  the  collection  at  present  sanctioned — ^wb8 
rejected,  and  a  Standing  Commission  of  five  bishops  was  appointed, 
which  will  authorize  and  set  forth  hymns,  from  time  to  time.  As  to 
the  subject  of  education,  we  need  only  state  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Heport  of  the  Committee  on  it  was  received,  showed  that  the 
Church  in  the  republic  is  more  sensible  than  ever  of  its  vast  import- 
ance. We  have  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  the  doings  in  the  Conven- 
tion having  reference  to  foreign  Churches.  The  Report  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Committee,  says  the  Church  Joumaly  "  created  such  an  extraor- 
dinary impression  in  the  Lower  House  that  the  Committee  was 
continued,  with  increased  numbers  and  increased  powers,  without  one 
word  of  opposition  from  any  quarter  whatever."  A  memorial  also  from 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Anketell  was  read,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the 
Filioque  was  never  added  to  the  Creed  by  any  General  Council,  re- 
citing the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  stating  that  the 
Filioqite  was  introduced  in  the  9th  century  by  Kicholas  L  Bishop  of 
Rome.  To  relieve  himself  from  the  deposition  ordered  by  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  Mr.  Anketell  asked  permission  to  omit  the  words  "and 
the  Son  "  when  reciting  the  Creed  ;  and  that  they  be  at  least  bracketed 
in  the  Prayer-book  (like  the  Descent  into  Hell  in  the  Apostles'  Creed), 
if  not  erased  altogether.  But  this  memorial  was  rejected  on  its  being 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Prayer-book.  The  memorial  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Langdon,  American  chaplain  at  Rome,  on  the  Italian  move- 
ment, drew  forth  the  following  expression  of  sympathy  :— 

'*  This  Convention  learns  with  great  satisfaction,  by  information  fitan 
vai-ious  sources,  that  there  is  much  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  return  rf 
tljc  Italian  Churches  to  the  primitive  purity  of  doctrine,  diacipline,  and 
worship,  together  with  their  revival  in  Christian  liberty  and  zea]»  and  that 
it  heartily  sympathizes  with  the  earnest  members  of  those  Churches,  both 
of  the  clei'gy  and  of  the  laity,  who  are  labouring  to  that  effect;  and  that 
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it  humbly  prays  the  great  Head  of  the.  Church  to  crown  the  efforts  now 
making  in  that  direction  with  His  blessing." 

A  committee  will  sit  during  the  recess  to  collect  Italian  information 
for  the  next  Convention. 

The  resolution  in  condemnation  of  Dr.  Colenso,  and  in  support  of 
the  Church  and  Faith  in  South  Africa,  we  subjoin  at  length,  it  being — 
to  use  the  words  of  the  New  York  Church  Journal,  to  whom  we  have 
been  so  much  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  condensed  report — "  the 
first  sample  of  that  Synodical  community  of  action,  which  by-and- 
by,  we  trust,  will  lead  to  still  grander  and  more  wide-spreading 
results"  : — 

"  Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Bishops,  Clergy,  and 
Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  General 
Convention  assembled,  that  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  have  desired 
the  Primates  of  England  to  express  tlieir  hearty  admiration  of  the 
courage,  firmness,  and  devoted  love  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  this 
Church  has  received  the  same,  which  have  been  manifested  by  the  Most 
Eev.  Horatio  Gray,  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  Metropolitan  of  South 
Afiica,  and  the  Bishops  who  assembled  with  him  in  dealing  with  the  sad 
defection  from  Christian  doctrine,  by  which  one  of  the  Bishops  of  that 
Province  had  become  notorious,  and  have  declared  theii*  thanks  to  these 
Right  Rev.  brethren  for  the  noble  stand  made  by  them  against  heretical 
and  false  doctrine,  and  their  trust  that  even  out  of  the  present  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  surrounding  the  Church  in  South  Africa,  it  may 
please  God  to  provide  some  safeguard  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Faith 
once  for  all  committed  to  the  saints  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  deem  it  due  to  the 
holy  cause  in  which  the  Most  Rev.  the  Metropolitan  and  other  Bishops  of 
the  Church  in  South  Africa  have  borne  such  timely  and  efficient  testi- 
mony, in  face  of  so  great  difficulties,  to  declare  their  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  expression  of  admiration,  thanks,  and  trust  made  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury,  and  desire  the  secretaries  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  to  communicate  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  Most  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  duly  at- 
tested copies  of  this  resolution." 


MARRIAGE  WLTK  WIFE'S  SISTER  ILLEGAL  IN  CANADA. 

The  Bishop  of  Ontario  has  replied  in  the  negative  to  a  letter  asking  him 
whether  a  priest  is  at  liberty  to  receive  at  the  Holy  Communion  a  member 
of  the  Church  who  has  married  a  deceased  wife's  sister.     He  says : 

"  It  has  been  decided  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  of  Upper  Canada 
that  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  '  unlawful  and  void  at  the 
time  of  its  celebration,  and  can  be  annulled  by  the  sentence  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  at  any  time  during  the  life-time  of  both  parties,'  but  if  such 
marriage  be  not  annulled  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  then,  after  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  the  marriage  shall  be  de  facto  valid,  so  that  issue 
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from  it  Bball  be  legitimate,  though  de  jure  the  said  marriage  be  illegal.— 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  such  a  marriage  is  simply  a  state  of  concabinage 
or  illicit  connection,  and  the  only  reason,  I  apprehend,  why  such  marriages 
are  not  formally  declared  void  is  the  want  of  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion to  take  cognizance  of  such  offences.  The  machinery  to  carry  the  law 
into  effect  is  wanting,  but  the  law  itself  is  in  force,  because  the  Canon  law 
of  England  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Stat.  25th  32  Geo.  IIL, 
and  the  present  marriage  act  provides  that  ministers  may  not  solemnize 
marriage  between  two  persons  '  under  a  legal  disqualification  to  contract 
such  marriage.'  An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  pass  an  Act  in 
the  Legislative  Council  to  legaHze  such  marriages ;  but  it  was  rejected  bj 
a  large  majority." 

Bishop  Lewis  adds  :  '^  The  Table  of  kindred  and  affinity  applies  to  this 
country,  because  it  is  a  compilation  made  by  Archbishop  Parker  from  Stat 
Hen.  VIIL,  c.  22,  which  Statute  has  been  held  by  the  Canadian  Court  of 
Chancery  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  32  Greo.  III. 
Moreover  Lord  Hardwicke  decided  that  such  Canons  of  1603,  as  are 
declaratory  of  the  Ancient  Canon  Law,  or  in  other  words  are  '  received/ 
being  ^  used  and  accustomed,'  bind  the  Laity.  Of  this  sort  is  the  99tb 
Canon  which  ^  ratifies  the  Table  of  kindred  and  affinity,'  and  the  Cana<?ian 
Court  of  Chancery  has  decided  that  the  Canon  Law  received  in  England 
was  introduced  into  this  country. 

''  For  these  reasons  I  infer  that  clergymen  solemnizing  such  marriages 
break  the  law  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  and  the  marriages 
themselves  are  forbidden  alike  by  the  Statute  and  the  received  Canon 
Law." 


ANGLICAN  NEGLECT  IN  HONDUEAS  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

The  only  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  in  Central  America  to  whose 
support  the  Society  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the  Goepel  contributes  is  a 
solitary  missionary  at  Corosal.^  This  is  not  more  than  that  Society  did 
for  this  region  of  growing  importance  a  century  ago.  The  Mosquito 
Indians,  whose  kings  are  regularly  crowned  at  Kingstown  by  the  Bishop 
of  Jamaica,  have  happily,  at  last,  bad  pity  shown  them  by  the  Moravians, 
whose  missionaries  have  at  present  in  their  territory  six  flourishing  stations, 
with  large  congregations  of  converts,  the  Indian  King  at  their  head. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  B.  Fletcher  (dated  Corosal, 
April  5),  in  the  Wesley  an  MUnonary  Notices,  will  show  how  other  bodies 
of  Christians  are  putting  the  English  Church  to  shame,  not  only  in 
Mosquito-land,  but  also  in  our  colony  of  Honduras : — 

"  Last  week  I  visited  a  place  called  *  Indian  Church,'  at  the  head  of  the 
New  Biver,  where  the  remains  of  an  old  church  still  stand,  and  the 

'  So  we  thought  when  we  wrote,  but  we  have  since  looked  in  vain  for  the 
mention  of  any  miBsionary  to  Hondaraa  in  the  Society  for  the  Prapagatiom,  of  Ae 
Ootpel  current  Report  ''  The  Church  Eatabiishment  of  Jamaioa  is  mnintaiBed 
by  the  Legislature.** 
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foundation  of  other  buildings,  and  which  must  hare  been  an  important 
Indian  town  at  one  time.     The  land  is  high,  and  the  climate  most  agree- 
able.    In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Corosal  is  likely  to  become  a  large 
settlement.     About   a   month   since  131  emigrants  arrived  there  from 
Barbados;   and  more  are  to  follow.      The  teacher  who  has  come  with 
them,  and  who  conducts  worship  for  them,  is  a  Methodist,  and  a  very 
promising  young  man.     There  are  a  few  of  our  members  living  there 
from  various  parts ;  so  ho  will  form  a  class  without  delay  and  act  as  their 
leader.     I  preached  twice  to  them,  and  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  about  forty,  most  of  whom  have  been  communicants  in 
the  Established  Church  at  Barbados.     Between  the  services  I  preached 
to  the  Indians,  who  formed  an  interesting  congregation.    J.  Hodge,  Esq,, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  British  Honduras  Company,  paid  our  expenses. 
....  On  the  banks  of  the  New  River  there  are  many  settlements,  and  one 
of  them,  called  *  Orange  Walk,*  is  nearly  as  large  as  Corosal ;  and  San 
Estevan  is  also  a  large  village.     On  our  way  up  I  had  purposed  to  pixjach 
at  Orange  Walk,  where  we  remained  for  the  night ;  but  being  a  stranger 
in  the  place,  and  arriving  rather  late'  in  the  aftei-noon,  I  failed  to  do  so ; 
but  I  prepared  the  way  for  the  next  visit.     If  I  could  have  remained  on 
our  return,  I  could  have  got  them  together;  but  I  had  before  promised  to 
preach  at  San  Estevan  that  evening,  at  which  place  I  had  the  happinesft 
to  proclaim  the  way  of  salvation,  in  Indian,  to  a  good  number  of  people* 
On  my  next  visit,  a  day  more  in  returning  will  enable  me  to  preach  at  more- 
places.  ...  A  second  Methodist  missionary  should  be  stationed  in  the 
northern  district.      It  is  impossible  for  one  to  meet  the  wants  of  this 
part ;  and  now  that  we  have  a  good  teacher  stationed  at  Stann  Creek,  I  am- 
sure  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  another  missionary  to  Corosal,  and  for 
a  time  let  Belize  remain  with  one  preacher.     I  have  lately  got  a  teacher 
for  the  school  at  Corosal,  or  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  visit  the  Indian 
Church ;  and  now  I  have  also  more  time  for  the  Maya  language.     For 
some  time  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  second  missionary  to  remain  with 
me,  that  I  may  help  him  with  the  Maya ;  but  after  a  time  one  of  us  will 
have  to  take  up  our  abode  at  Orange  Walk,  which  is  the  most  central 
place.    I  now  urge  upon  you  to  appoint  another  missionary  here,  from  the 
deep  conviction  that  it  would  be  wise  of  you  to  do  so,  if  you  possibly  can. 
I  am  often  much  encouraged  in  my  work.     One  respectable  Spaniard  has 
already  renounced  Komanism  and  given  himself  to  God.     Two  or  three 
years  since,  for  a  short  time,  he  kept  a  school  in  Corosal." 

The  Mission  also  supported  by  the  English  Wesleyans  in  Hayti  is 
bearing  fruit  One  proof,  they  tell  us,  is  the  fact,  "  that  the  Haytiau 
^lethodists  are  now  ready  to  send  two  young  men  to  pursue  theological 
studies  in  one  of  our  institutions  to  prepare  for  work  on  their  return  to- 
Hayti.  Their  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  our  churches  here."  The- 
numbcr  of  black  emigrants  to  Hayti  is  constantly  being  added  to,  but  as- 
yet  only  one  clergyman  of  our  communion  labours  among  them,  Mr.  Holly, 
a  coloured  presbyter  from  the  United  States.  Two  native  colporteurs 
there  are  now  candidates  for  Deacons'  orders,  and  four  Haytian  youths 
ai-e  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  be  educated 
for  the  priesthood — so  Mr.  Holly  writes.    The  two  colporteurs  have  been 
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at  work  among  the  scmi-pagans  in  the  mountiuns  for  five  years,  and  haTe 
gathered  congregations  at  yarious  points  within  a  range  of  tbirtj  inil« 
from  the  capital. 


SYNODAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  Bishop  of  Newcastle  has  this  year  convened  his  "  Conference" 
under  the  name  of  Diocesan  Synod.  We  copy  from  the  Church  Reviai 
some  passages  of  his  opening  address,  wliich  will  show  how  his  views  oo 
the  subject  of  Synodal  organization  differ  from  those  on  which  the  Bishop 
of  Sydney  is  disposed  to  act : — 

*'  There  seems  to  be  no  impropriety  in  using  the  term  Synod,  to  desig- 
nate our  regular  annual  Church  meetings ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
me  desirable  to  use  this  term.  By  the  use  of  it  we  should  not  claim  for 
ourselves  the  position  and  powers  of  a  Synod  convened  under  the  eccle- 
siastical laws  of  England,  as  wo  have  been  informed  on  the  highest 
authority  that  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  do  not  apply  to  oar 
Church  in  this  colony.  We  should  simply  assume  the  position  of  a 
Diocesan  Synod  in  the  Primitive  Church,  before  it  had  any  connexion  with 
the  State.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  address  apply  the  term  Synod  to  the 
meetings  which  we  have  usually  called  Conferences.  Also  the  assembly  of 
the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  from  the  three  or  more  diocesea  m 
New  South  Wales  might  correctly  and  conveniently  be  called  the  Greneral 
Synod  of  our  Church  in  New  South  Wales,  leaving  the  term  Provinciil 
Synod  to  apply  to  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  and  representatives  from 
all  the  different  dioceses  and  colonies  which  in  the  MetropoUtan's  lettera- 
patent  are  included  in  thb  Province.  For  I  consider  that  the  meetings  of 
such  Provincial  Synods  every  five  years  would  be  a  source  of  strength  to 
our  Church,  even  though  we  are  now  informed  that  our  Metropolitan's 
letters-patent  have  no  legal  power  to  establish  such  a  proyince  of  oar 
Church.  It  is  my  own  firm  opinion  that  a  Meti'opolitan  visitation — con- 
ducted in  the  spirit  in  which  our  present  Metropolitan  visited  the  different 
dioceses  of  this  province  in  1 861 — must  be  an  unmixed  benefit  and  bless- 
ing to  our  Church. 

^'  In  December,  1858,  our  first  special  Synod  met  to  consider  a  Church 
Bill,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  which  had  received,  previous 
to  our  meeting,  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of  the  special  Synod  of 
the  Sydney  diocese.  Our  special  Synod  passed  this  Church  Bill  unani- 
mously, suggesting  one  slight  alteration  in  it — which,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  tho  Bill  were  instructed  not  to  insist  on«  There  was 
a  very  strong  feeling  in  both  dioceses,  that  the  Bill  so  unanimously 
sanctioned  by  the  two  Synods  should  not  be  materially  altered  by  the 
Legislature,  but  either  be  passed  without  material  alterations,  or  ebc  he 
withdrawn.  .  .  .  The  Church  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  LegislatiTe 
Council,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  By  that  Committee  the 
Bill  was  most  carefully  considered,  but  altered  so  much  in  many  of  its 
principles  that  it  was  no  longer  the  Bill  of  the  Church,  as  approved  in  ib 
bynods,  but  the  Bill  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Cooncil 
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I  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  altered  Bill  being  proceeded  with,  without 
it  being  referred  back  to  the  two  Synods  for  the  renewe<l  sanction  of  our 
Church.  I  therefore  announced  to  the  Sydney  Select  Committee,  which 
had  charge  of  the  Bill,  that  I  felt  it  to  bo  my  duty  to  withdraw  my  cordial 
support  from  the  altered  Bill  if  it  were  at  once  proceeded  with ;  while, 
out  of  deference  to  the  Metropolitan,  I  should  not  in  any  way,  publicly  or 
privately,  oppose  the  passing  it.  It  is  now  some  satisfaction  to  me  to 
know  that  the  principle  for  which  I  then  contended  is  now  duly  recognised 
by  the  membci-s  of  our  Church  in  the  Sydney  diocese.  In  a  letter  dated 
Fcbniary  20,  1805,  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  wrote  to  me — '  It  is  quite 
understood  that  the  Parliament  is  not  to  meddle  with  the  fundamental 
constitutions :  the  Church  has  agreed  upon  them,  and  only  seeks  that  they 
may  have  the  force  of  law  given  to  them  by  the  Legislature.' " 

The  Bishop  then  adverts  with  pain  to  the  fact  that  the  Sydney  Church 
Conference  adopted  the  principle  of  separate  action.  Canon  Allwood  going 
so  far  as  to  say,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  dioceses  : " — 

^'  It  is  thus  that  most  excellent  amiable  men  act  and  speak,  when  they 
overstep  the  prescribed  bounds  of  action,  and  place  themselves  in  a  false 
position.  These  proceedings  of  the  Sydney  Conference  greatly  grieved 
me,  both  on  account  of  the  division  and  disunion  which  they  were 
likely  to  introduce  between  the  different  dioceses,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  placing  me,  a  second  time,  in  a  position  of  estrangement  from  the 
Metropolitan  diocese,  after  I  had  given  up  my  own  opinions  in  deference 
to  others,  and  done  all  I  could  to  act  in  cordial  union  with  them.  After 
much  anxious  thought  I  decided  it  was  my  duty  to  oppose  this  Synod  Bill 
of  the  Diocese  of  Sydney,  and  on  March  29th  I  wrote  thus  to  the  Metro-* 
politan  : — *  It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  find  that  there  is  now  impressed  on 
your  mind  ancf  the  mind  of  your  Conference  the  principle  for  which  I  had 
to  contend  in  1860  and  1861,  for  you  say  in  your  letter  of  February  20th 
^—^^  It  is  quite  understood  that  the  Parliament  is  not  to  meddle  with  the 
fundamental  constitutions.  The  Church  has  agreed  upon  them,  and  only 
seeks  that  they  may  have  the  force  of  law  given  to  them  by  the  Legislature." 
This  is  the  exact  principle  for  which  I  contended  in  1860  and  1861,  but 
I  cannot  consider  it  as  applicable  to  your  present  constitutions,  unless  I 
confound  the  Church  m  this  colony  with  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  alone. 
This  I  am  not  disposed  to  do ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  consider  the  principle 
— the  important  principle — for  wliich  I  have  now  to  contend  is  this :  that 
the  Church  of  England  in  New  South  Wales  is  not  the  Diocese  of 
Sydney  alone,  but  the  three  united  Dioceses  of  Sydney,  Newcastle,  and 
Goulbum.' " 

The  Bishop  then  enters  into  the  consideration  of  several  questions 
bearing  upon  the  status  of  the  Christian  Church  when  not  connected  with 
the  State,  and  at  last  comes  to  the  recent  Judgments  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  remarks,  '^  The  sensation  which 
the  last  judgment  produced  in  England  may  be  understood  by  the  £act 
which  has  been  stated  by  the  pubUc  press,  that  a  legal  friend  of  the  chief 
barrister  employed  by  Dr.  Colenso  congratulated  him  that  he  had  gained 
his  cause  and  destroyed  the  Colonial  Church.  I  would  at  once  reUeve 
you  from  all  alarm  respecting  these  judgments^  by  the  expression  of  my 
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conyiction  that  the  Colonial  Church,  instead  of  being  destroyed  bj  tlie 
last  or  by  any  of  them,  will,  if  true  to  herself,  be  strengthened  and 
rendered  more  efficient  by  them.  .  .  .  The  letters-patent  gi?e  to  coloniil 
Bishops  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  late  judgment  declares  that  the 
letters-patent  of  the  Crown  cannot  confer  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  a 
colony  or  settlement  which  is  possessed,  as  this  colony  is,  of  an  indepen- 
dent Legislature. . . .  Their  greatest  operation,  in  fact  their  sole  operation, 
is  the  power  given  to  the  Bishop  to  hold  Church  property  in  trust  as  a  cch'- 
poration  sole — this  the  Bishop  might  continue  to  do  under  the  control  of 
the  Synod — but  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  the  Bishop  posi- 
tively to  give  up  all  such  trusts  to  the  Synod,  conveying  them  to  soch 
tfustees  as  the  Synod  shall  appoint.  In  this  case  the  Bishop  would  cetae 
to  act  as  a  corporation  sole,  and  the  letters-patent  will  not  confer  a  siDgk 
power  upon  him.  They  may  therefore  be  discontinued.  And  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  lately  stated  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, '  The  very  important  subject  of  issuing  letters-patent  to  the  colonial 
Bishops  is  receiving  the  careful  attention  of  the  Government,  and  no  letters- 
patent  will  henceforth  be  issued  to  any  colony  until  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  has  been  concluded,'  I  sincerely  hope  and  venture  to  prophesj 
that  the  matter  will  soon  be  concluded,  by  the  Government  at  home  de- 
ciding to  discontinue  letters-patent  in  all  futui'e  appointments  of  colonial 
Bishops. 

"  With  respect  to  our  diocese,  the  20,000Z.  endowment  of  the  see  is  in 
my  hands,  and  I  am  sole  trustee  of  the  Bishop's  residence.  This  m<nDej 
and  this  estate  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hand  over  to  the  Diocesan  Synod ; 
and  when  the  see  is  vacant,  the  Diocesan  Synod  will  elect  the  new  Bishop, 
or  delegate  that  duty  to  others,  as  one  of  the  Bishops  or  Archbiahqw  in 
England.  The  selection  will  probably  require  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
approval  of  the  General  Synod  of  our  Church  in  this  colony,  and  to  receire 
the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  and  when  the  approval  of  the 
Queen  is  given,  it  might  be  accompanied,  or  not,  as  Her  Majesty's  advisers 
may  decide,  by  her  command  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  to  onr 
own  Metropolitan,  to  consecrate  the  Bishop-elect.  And  the  new  Bishop, 
when  consecrated,  might  be  received  and  accepted  by  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  diocese  somewhat  more  formally  than  has  hitherto  been  the  custom 
at  the  time  of  his  installation.  Thus,  these  recent  judgments  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  need  not  cause  any  alarm  or 
regret.  The  charge  against  the  writers  of  the  ^  Essays  and  Eeviews '  not 
being  proven,  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  much-required  reform  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England.  The  fact  now  announced,  thai  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England  does  not  apply  to  this  colony,  is  a  gain; 
while  the  diminished  power  of  the  letters-patent,  or  even  their  complete 
discontinuance,  will  be  no  serious  loss.  These  subjects  are  of  deep  interest 
to  us  all ;  and  you  are,  I  trust,  prepared,  as  I  myself  am,  to  realize  with 
good  heart  and  good  hope  your  position  as  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  is  a  spiritual  and  voluntary  society ;  which  claims  no  alli- 
ance with  the  State;  which  will  not  be  destroyed  by  those  recent  judgments 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  which  esteems  her  freedom  from  the  ecdesiastical 
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law  of  England  a  great  gain,  and  would  consider  the  discontinuance  of  its 
Bishops'  letters-patent  no  serious  loss." 

The  remainder  of  the  Address  is  occupied  with  details  of  local  Church 
management. 

The  Sydney  Diocesan  Synod  Bill,  against  which  the  ohjections  in  the 
passages  quoted  above  are  directed,  was  moreover,  we  hear,  to  be  opposed 
by  the  Eomish  and  one  or  two  Dissenting  bodies,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
expected  to  pass.  The  Bishop  of  Newcastle  has  further  stated  his  objec- 
tions in  a  letter  to  his  diocese,  in  which  he  says,  "  If  a  General  Conference 
of  tlie  whole  Church  in  New  South  Wales  could  be  called  together  by  the 
Metropolitan  at  an  early  date,  before  the  separate  Diocesan  Conferences 
drew  up  their  separate  draft  bills  and  draft  constitutions,  all  danger  of 
difference  of  opinion  or  difference  of  action  would  be  avoided ;  and  then, 
with  the  Lord's  blessing,  nothing  could  hinder  or  delay  the  united  action 
and  the  greatly  increased  influence  of  our  beloved  Church  in  this  colony.'* 

The  population  of  the  three  dioceses  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  last 
census  was,  Goulburn,  66,439 ;  Sydney,  181,715 ;  Newcastle,  100,796. 
In  respect  of  numbers,  Goulburn  stands  last ;  but  the  wants  of  that  diocese 
arc,  on  this  very  account,  the  greatest.  The  Bishop  of  Goulburn  says : — 
**  The  extent  of  ground  to  be  traversed  by  the  clergy  is  unusually  large. 
Our  fourteen  clergymen  are  obliged  to  travel  an  aggregate  annual  distance 
of  43,800  miles — a  distance  which,  on  an  average,  exceeds  3,000  miles 
for  each  of  them  ;  indeed,  several  ride  5,000  miles  every  year.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  perform  their  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, when  they  are  hurried  from  place  to  place,  and  obliged  to  be 
content  with  services  once  in  six  weeks,  or  three  weeks,  in  places  whore 
the  regular  ministrations  of  a  clergyman  are  constantly  required.  At 
present  there  are  numberless  townships  which  never  see  a  clergyman,  or 
only  as  he  hurries  from  service  to  service.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when, 
as  in  some  cases  known  to  us  in  Goulburn,  a  clergyman  has  had  to  ride 
forty  miles  on  a  Sunday,  and  to  preach  Ave  times  ?  " 


THE  BISHOP  OF  MELBOURNE'S  INJUNCTION  AGAINST 

CHOEAL  SERVICES. 

Bishop  Pkrby  has  issued  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Melbourne,  stating : — 
*'  A  wish  has  been  expressed  that  I  should  re-issue  a  circular  letter,  which 
I  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  this  diocese  in  1857,  upon  the  practice  of  in- 
toning the  service  or  parts  of  the  service  of  the  Church,  which  at  that  time 
had  been  introduced  into  some  parish  churches  and  licensed  places  of 
worship ;  and  the  present  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  respect  to  what 
are  called  *  choral  services '  seems  to  require  that  I  should  address  you 
again  on  the  subject.  I  prefer,  however,  instead  of  republishing  my 
former  letter,  to  issue  the  accompanying  order."  The  Bishop  prefaces  the 
order  by  the  "  following  propositions  and  observations : " — 

"  I.  T^ie  Book  of  Common  Prayer  does  not  authorize  choral  services, 
*'  Whatever  authority  a  clergyman  may  allege  for  them  must  be  drawn 
from  some  other  source  than  the  Prayer-book.     Surely  this  fact  deserycs 
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the  BerioQS  attention  of  every  one  who  has  declared  by  his  solemn  sub- 
scription before  ordination,  '  that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the  said 
book  prescribed,  in  public  prayer,  and  in  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  none  other.'  With  respect  to  some  portions  of  the  service,  the  Bubric 
allows  a  discretion,  directing  that  they  shall  be  said  or  sung; '  but  with 
respect  to  other  portions  it  allows  no  such  discretion ;  it  directs  that  thej 
shall  be  said^  i.  e.  not  tung.  The  fact  that  choral  services  are  rniiversal 
in  cathedrals,  and  common  in  other  churches,  m  England,  is  no  answer  to 
the  statement  that  they  are  not  authorized  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prajfer, 
which  every  parochial  clergyman  has  pledged  himself  to  use.  The  only 
authority  which  the  advocates  of  such  services  can  allege  is,  I  beheve,  an 
injunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  this  refers  solely  to  *  divers  coUegiate* 
and  ^  some  pansh  churches,'  in  which  there  had  been  ^  livings  appointed 
for  the  maintenance  of  men  and  children  to  use  singing  in  the  church/ 
In  later  times  the  practice  has  extended* itself  to  other  churches:  but 
while  it  has  been  overlooked,  or  tacitly  allowed,  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  it  has  never  been  authoritatively  sanctioned. 

"  2.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  gives  express  authority  to  the  'Bidiop 
of  the  diocese,^  *  by  his  disa'etion/  *  to  take  order  for  the  quieting  and 
appeasing  of*  ^  all  diversity  {if  any  arise)  and  for  the  resolution  of  all 
doubts  concerning  the  manner  how  to  understand,  do,  aiul  execute  the 
Mngs  contained  in  it.  The  parties  that  doubt,  or  diversely  toke  anything, 
shall  aluKiy  resort  to  him,* 

"  You  will  observe,  my  brethren,  that  it  is  not  merely  for  the  resolution 
of  all  doubts,  but  also  to  apjxase  all  diversities,  that  this  reference  is  to 
be  made  to  the  Diocesan,  and  that  the  making  of  it  is  not  permissive  onlv. 
but  obligatory : — the  parties  shall  alway  resort.  The  plain  meaning  of 
this  is,  that  in  all  disputes  and  contrariety  of  practice  within  his  diocese, 
the  Bishop,  by  his  discretion,  shall  take  order  so  that  the  same  order  be 
not  contrary  to  anything  contained  in  the  Prayer-book. 

**  3.  Tlie  being  invested  with  authority  imposes  an  obligation  to  exercise 
tJcat  authoi'ity  wke7i  there  is  occasion. 

"  A  Bishop,  therefore,  has  no  choice  but  to  take  order  whenever  there  is 
a  necessity  for  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  if  a  rubric,  in  respect  to  a  matter 
of  little  practical  importance,  have  become  obsolete,  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce 
it ;  or  if  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God,  such  as  that  before  the  Gospel, 
have  become  sanctioned  by  custom,  he  ought  to  enforce  its  discontinuance. 
I  think  that  in  such  cases  he  may,  by  his  discretion,  let  things  continue  as 
they  are ;  but  when  there  is  not  only  a  difference,  but  a  conflict  of  opinion 
among  the  clergy  and  among  the  laity  upon  any  matter,  and  this  conflict 
threatens  strife  and  estrangement  between  brethren,  and  dissension  and 
schism  in  parishes;  when,  moreover,  the  Bishop  himself  has  a  strong 

^  In  the  copy  of  this  letter  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  bit 
lordship  the  author,  the  following  MS.  note  is  here  subjoined  : — 

*'  The  meaning  put  upon  these  words  by  Dr.  Hook  in  hia  Dictionary,  rests,  po 
far  as  I  know,  upon  no  early  authority,  and  is  disproved  by  the  language  of  Qneen 
Elisabeth's  Injunction,  by  the  rubric  (now  omitted)  for  singing  the  '  Leasons  in  a 

Slain  tune,'  and  by  one  in  the  Fu*st  Prayer-book  of  Edward  YI.  in  which  the  prkst 
I  directed  to  #oy  or  sing  the  foliovninff  prayer." 
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opinion  as  to  the  illegality  (strictly  speaking)  and  the  unsuitableness  of 
certain  practices,  he  would  be  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  if  ho  were  not  to 
exercise  the  authority  which  the  Church  has  committed  to  him.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  no  desire  to  restrain  your  lawftil  liberty,  but  under  a 
solemn  sense  of  duty  toward  God  and  the  Church,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
issue  the  order  appended  hereto. 

"  4.  Obedience  to  tlie  lawful  injunctions  of  1m  Ordinary  is  not  the 
less  obligatory  upon  the  conscience  of  a  clergyman,  because y  from  ioh<itei'er 
cause,  that  injunction  may  be  neglected  ^vith  impunity. 

"  There  may  be  doubt  whether  an  order,  issued  by  a  Bishop  in  England 
for  the  appeasing  of  diversities  in  the  service  of  the  Church  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  there ;  but  this  doubt  would  not  in  any 
degi^ee  lessen  the  obligation,  which  his  solemn  promise  made  at  ordination 
imposes  upon  a  clergyman  to  comply  with  it,  if  it  toere  not  contrary  to 
anything  cont<iined  in  th^  Prayer-book,  It  is  on  this  ground — your 
solemn  promise  of  obedience  to  me  as  your  Ordinary — that  I  confidently 
expect  your  ready  compliance  with  my  injunction.  Some  of  you  may  be 
surprised,  and  perhaps  pained,  at  the  tone  of  authority  which  I  have 
assumed.  You  may  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  befitting  my 
office  as  your  Bishop  to  address  you  in  language  of  kindly  counsel,  and  to 
intimate  my  wish  in  the  form  of  a  request.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
been  far  more  congenial  to  my  own  feelings ;  but  I  felt  it  just  toward  you, 
that  I  should  take  upon  myself  the  sole  responsibility,  of  enforcing  what  I 
regard  as  the  ritual  of  the  Church.  If  I  had  merely  advised  or  requested 
you  to  observe  this  ritual,  a  certain  discretion  would  have  been  left  to  you, 
and  you  would  have  shared  with  me,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  the  re- 
sponsibility. Moreover,  if  any  of  you  have,  as  perhaps  some  of  you  may 
have,  a  predilection  for  a  choral  service,  they  will  find  it  more  easy,  I 
think,  to  forego  the  indulgence  of  that  predilection,  in  obedience  to  the 
injunction,  than  in  compliance  with  the  request,  of  their  Ordinary.  Of  the 
necessity  for  adhering  to  the  directions  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  present 
state  of  the  Church  in  England,  as  exhibited  in  all  the  public  journals, 
fiirnishes  a  melancholy  proof.  Those  directions  allow  sufficient  latitude  to 
the  minister  for  gratifying,  within  reasonable  limits,  his  own  taste  and 
that  of  his  congregation,  and  they  constitute  our  only  human  safeguard 
against  all  manner  of  unauthorized  innovations." 

The  *'  Order  "  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  my  beloved  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  Clergy  of  tlie  Diocese  of 
Melbourne, — Whei-eas  it  hath  been  I'epresented  to  me  that  certain  diversi- 
ties in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  services  of  the  Church,  other  than 
authorized  by  the  Rubric  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  have  arisen  in 
this  diocese:  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  for  the  appeasing  of  all  such 
diversities  I  have,  by  my  discretion,  taken  order  as  follows : — '  No  portions 
of  the  service  of  the  Church  shall  be  sung  or  intoned,  except  such  as  are 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Rubric;  and  there  shall  not  be  introduced 
into  the  service,  either  on  the  ground  of  ancient  usage,  or  because  it  has 
been  adopted  in  some  churches  in  England,  or  on  any  other  pretext  what- 
ever, any  ceremonial  which  is  not  directed  or  sanctioned  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  "C.  Melboukne.'* 
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AVitliout  entering  into  the  ritual  controversy  to  wliicli  tlii.s  Injunction 
belongs,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that,  so  far  as  appears  from  a  large 
correspondence  which  its  publication  has  called  forth  in  the  Melbourne 
Church  Gazette,  no  "  parties  that  doubted,  or  diversely  took  "  the  matter 
in  the  diocese  had  "  resorted  "  to  Bishop  Perry ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which,  we  observe,  his  action  is  objected  to.  This  injunction,  it 
is  urged,  is  a  public  sentence ;  yet  it  has  not  been  based  on  a  public  trial. 
Moreover,  the  interpretation  of  the  Kubric  laid  down  bj  the  Bishop  is 
called  into  question,  as  also  the  argument  for  compliance,  drawn  from  the 
ordination  vow.  One  of  those  who  thus  demur,  writing  to  the  Bishop,  in 
the  Church  Gazette,  contends  that  the  controversy  now  can  only  be  legi- 
timately settled  by  the  Church  Assembly,  or,  if  not  by  that  body,  then  not 
by  any  one.  Another  correspondent  suggests  that  the  "  constitutional 
question  which  the  Bishop's  *  order '  has  opened  he  kept  open,  until  the 
opinions  of  two  or  three  ecclesiastical  lawyers  in  England  shall  be  obtained." 
Several  more  complain  that  there  are,  at  least,  many  much  plainer  incon- 
sistencies with  the  Prayer-book,  in  the  practice  of  other  clergy  in  the 
diocese,  with  which  the  Bishop  has  not  similarly  interfered. 
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In  May  last,  the  General  Synod  of  New  Zealand  held  ita  third  (tri- 
ennial) session,  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  All  the  dioceseb,  including' 
the  Melanesian  Mission,  were  represented.  The  Metix>politau,  in  hi* 
opening  address,  obsei-ved  that  the  last  three  years  had  taught  them  the 
salutary  lesson  of  disappointed  hope.  **  The  war,  which  seemed  to  have 
come  to  an  end,  was  renewed  by  the  peiTcrsity  of  a  few  mbguided  mei» : 
mixed  with  the  new  element  of  the  confiscation  of  land,  it  acquired  a 
bitterness  unknown  before.  The  missionary  clergy  were  believed  to  bo 
the  agents  of  the  Government  in  a  deep-laid  plot  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  native  people.  Our  congregations  melted  away;  our  advice  wa« 
disiegai*ded.  Exasperated  by  continued  defeat,  and  loss  of  friends  and 
relations,  many  became  reckless.  The  feeling  grew  among  them  that 
they  would  abandon  the  religion  of  their  enemies,  and  set  up  one  of  their 
own.  An  impostor  from  Taranaki  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  Pretended  miracles,  unknown  tongues,  inspirations  from 
heaven,  messages  of  angels,  were  alleged  as  usual  in  support  of  tlie  im- 
posture. The  delusion  spread  and  reached  the  east  coast.  New  tribe* 
were  to  be  startled  and  overawed.  A  leader  of  inferior  rank  demanded 
of  the  people  of  Opotiki  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  missionary.  No  other 
life  was  touched  of  the  many  white  men  who  fell  into  their  hands.  It 
was  a  murder  of  fanaticism.  You  have  all  read  the  details  of  the  outward 
workings  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity.  Join  with  me  in  recognising  the 
finger  of  God,  working  with  hidden  wisdom,  yet  evidently  in  love.  *  The 
fierceness  of  man  shall  turn  to  His  praise.'  God  has  granted  to  our 
Native  Church  an  evidence  like  those  of  the  days  of  old.  Our  firrt 
martyr  died  at  peace  with  his  enemies,  and  with  prayer  for  his  murdeiers. 
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My  elder  brother,  in  liis  poem  of  *  Boniface,'  has  supplied  me  with  words 
80  applicable  to  Mr.  Volkner's  death,  that  I  make  no  excuse  for  quoting 
them : — 


ti  ( 


This  is  the  will  of  God,  and  let  us  meet  it, 
As  men  who  know  the  body  may  be  killed, 
But  the  soul  lives  for  ever.     Sure  am  I 
That  this  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  the  Faith. 
The  blood  of  martyrs  makes  the  good  seed  grow. 
Have  we  not  read  how,  after  Stephen's  death, 
The  Gospel  spread  more  widely  ?     Let  us  wait.' 

"  The  Melanesian  Mission  also  has  had  its  trials.  Two  youths  full  of 
promise  have  died  of  wounds  received  from  the  natives  of  Santa  Cniz. 
It  had  long  been  remarked  that  the  wonderful  history  of  the  Pitcaini 
Islanders  seemed  to  justify  the  hope  that  they  would  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Their 
removal  to  Norfolk  Island  brought  them  into  communication  with  the 
Melanesian  Mission.  Many  of  theii*  young  men  have  given  us  most  valu- 
able assistance  in  the  boat-8er\'ice  among  the  islands.  Edwin  Nobb  and 
Fisher  Young  had  shown  a  capacity  for  d.  higher  work,  though  content 
with  the  lower.  Our  hopes  that  they  would  be  advanced  to  the  ministry 
have  been  cut  off ;  but  they  have  left  in  our  minds  a  brighter  hope  that 
they  are  numbered  among  those  faithful  servants  who  will  enter  into  the 
joy  of  their  Loitl. 

"  These  have  been  our  chief  sorrows ;  some  of  which  have  been  turned 
into  joy,  but  others  remain  to  try  our  faith  and  patience,  and  to  teach  us 
to  put  our  whole  trust  in  God,  and  to  be  earnest  in  prayer.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  defection  of  our  native  converts.  Yet  this,  too,  has  its  alleviation 
in  the  stedfastness  of  our  native  pastors,  not  one  of  whom  has  shown  any 
signs  of  yielding  to  the  delusion  which  has  spread  among  their  country- 
men. But  on  this  subject  I  speak  with  I'eserve,  because  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  many  native  teachers,  in  whom  the  Missionaries  had  great 
confidence,  have  fallen  away.  Our  trust  is  not  in  man  but  in  God ;  that 
He  will  not  suffer  His  work  to  fail,  nor  the  Gospel  of  His  blessed  Son  to 
have  been  preached  in  vain." 

The  Metropolitan  remarked  on  the  statistical  retuiiis  from  the  various 
dioceses,  which  were  as  favourable  as  could  be  expected ;  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  and  the  conflict  of  the  two  races  had  impaired  the 
religious  principles  of  both,  as  was  shown,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  worship ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  prevailing  tone 
of  conversation,  and  by  the  language  of  the  public  journals.  "Wc 
must  hope  and  pray  for  a  better  state  of  things.  Let  us  wait."  The 
state  of  the  country  settlers  he  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  great  anxiety. 
New  Zealand  had  been  too  often  misrepresented  in  regard  to  its  attrac- 
tions for  emigrants.  "  For  one  acre  of  available  land,  there  are  often  ten 
acres  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  large  part  of  the  good  land  is  sure  to  be 
taken  up  by  persons  who  hold  it  merely  in  expectation  of  an  improve- 
ment in  value  without  any  intention  of  settling  upon  it.  At  present  we 
do  not  see  the  worst  features  of  the  evil.     Many  of  the  settlers  are  men 
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of  education  and  piety.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  next  generation  ? 
We  are  now  lamenting  the  falling  away  of  our  native  congregations; 
what  security  have  we  that  our  English  youth,  left  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  will  not  fall  away  in  like  manner  ?'' 

The  Metropolitan  then  enlarged  on  "  another  cause  for  anxiety,''  the 
opposition  raised  in  the  Diocese  of  Christchurch  to  the  Church  consti- 
tution of  New  Zealand,  chiefly  as  to  the  powers  given  to  the  General 
Synod  in  the  administration  of  property.  But  this  constitution  had  been 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  the  highest  legal  opinions  procurable  in 
the  empire,  and  was  in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  antiquity.  It 
deviated  of  necessity  fiom  the  system  of  the  Mother  Church,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  following  causes : — ^separation  of  Church  and  State ;  exclu- 
sion of  Act  of  Uniformity ;  absen«e  of  any  legal  or  compulsory  tithe  and 
church-rates ;  different  status  of  clergy,  as  not  being  legal  owners  of  tbeir 
parsonages  and  glebes ;  exclusion  of  rights  of  private  patronage ;  and 
freedom  of  clergy  and  laity  to  meet  in  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Synods 
without  licence  from  the  State.  But  their  constitution  bound  them  by  a 
fundamental  and  unalterable  law  to  adherence  to  the  English  Doctrine  and 
Ritual.  The  Metropolitan  said  that  the  claim  to  greater  independence 
by  a  party  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Christ  Church  diocese,  with 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Christ  Church  himself  had  not  sided,  was  not  feir, 
and  could  not  bo  allowed. 

The  difficulty  just  mentioned  was  put  in  a  fair  way  of  adjustment  bj 
the  subsequent  action  of  this  Synod.  Amongst  other  important  matters, 
steps  were  taken  for  the  better  security  of  discipline,  Dr.  Selwyn  having 
said  :  "  I  desire  that  every  one  alike,  whether  bishop  or  priest,  should  be 
bound  by  clear  and  solemn  agreement  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Church.  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  boon,  if  ever  I  should  swerve  from 
the  faith,  not  to  allow  me  to  be  further  tempted  to  do  a  still  greater  injury 
to  the  Church,  by  obtaining  from  the  courts  of  law  an  immunity  for  the 
propagation  of  heresy.  I  offer  myself  first,  as  tho  senior  Bishop  of  the 
New  Zealand  Church,  to  stand  bound  by  the  terms  of  your  canons  of  dis- 
cipline. .  .  .  Such  an  agreement,  accepted  by  us  all,  will  solve  all  questions 
of  the  effects  of  tho  various  judgments  in  England  upon  our  own  system 
of  discipline  in  cases  of  heresy." 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  next  session  upon 
the  ritual  proposals  of  the  Metropolitan,  who  recommends  the  obligatonr 
sanction  of  tho  present  Sarum  form  of  consecrating  churches  and  ceme- 
teries, the  adoption  of  the  Induction  Service  from  the  American  Praver- 
book,  and  of  the  Fonn  for  Visitation  of  Prisoners  from  the  Irish.  A 
New  Zealand  Hymnal  has  already  been  sanctioned,  which  the  S.P.C.K. 
has  consented  to  print  and  bind  up  with  the  Prayer-book. 
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COUNCIL. 

The  following  Petition  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Qaeen : — 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  New  Zealand  showeth : — 

1.  That  your  Majesty's  petitioners  were  duly  consecrated  according  to 
the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  of  Bishops 
according  to  the  order  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
humbly  express  their  conviction  that  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  due 
administration  of  the  office  of  a  Bishop  in  this  colony  were  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  ordinance  of  consecration. 

2.  That  yom*  Majesty's  petitioners  accepted  letters  patent  from  the 
Crown,  the  validity  of  which  has  now  been  denied  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  following  words: — "Although  in  a 
Crown  colony,  properly  so  called,  ...  a  Bishopric  may  be  constituted  and 
Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown,  yet 
the  letters  patent  of  the  Crown  will  not  have  any  such  effect  or  operation 
in  a  colony  or  settlement  which  is  possessed  of  an  independent  legislature."^ 

That  the  letters  patent  granted  to  your  Majesty's  petitioners  were 
issued  after  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  had  become  possessed  of  an 
independent  legislature. 

3.  That  your  Majesty's  petitioners  therefore  humbly  crave  permission 
to  surrender  their  letters  patent,  and  to  be  allowed  to  rely  in  future  upon 
the  powers  inherent  in  their  office  for  perpetuating  the  succession  of  their 
order  within  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  securing  the  due  exercise  of 
their  episcopal  functions,  in  conformity  with  the  Church  constitution  herein- 
after described. 

4.  That  your  Majesty's  petitioners,  in  conjunction  with  representatives 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  from  all  the  dioceses  in  New  Zealand,  and  with 
Bishop  Patteson,  have  agreed  upon  a  constitution  for  associating  together 
the  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  New 
Zealand  by  voluntary  compact  for  the  ordering  the  affairs,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property,  the  promotion  of  the  discipline  of  the  members 
thereof,  and  for  the  inculcation  and  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine  and 
true  religion  tliroughout  the  colony. 

5.  That  this  constitution  has  been  recognised  by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial 
legislature,-  empowering  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  to  convey  to  trustees 
appointed  by  the-General  Synod,  as  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
said  constitution,  numerous  properties  formerly  held  by  him :  and  that  at 
the  present  time  the  residences  of  four  Bishops  and  of  many  of  the  clergy, 
sites  for  churches  and  schools,  burial  grounds,  lands  for  the  endowment  of 
Bishoprics,  parishes,  schools,  colleges,  and  of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  are 
vested  in  trustees,  appointed  under  tho  authority  of  the  said  Greneral 
Synod :  and  further,  that  regulations  have  been  framed  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  properties  so  held  in  trust  for  the  General  Synod,  and  a  tribunal 
has  been  established  for  the  decision  of  any  doubts  which  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  such  administration,  in  agreement,  as  it  is  believed,  with  the  de- 

'  *  "  On  Petition  of  Biahop  Coleneo,  March  20th,  1865." 

^  "  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  Trust  Act,  1858." 
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cision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  tlie  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Long  v.  the  Bishop  of  Capetown. 

G.  That  the  General  Synod,  at  a  meetmg  held  at  Christ  Church  in  May, 
1865,  framed  rules  for  enforcing  discipline  within  their  body,  and  also  esta- 
blisfhed  a  tribunal  to  determine  whether  the  rules  so  framed  and  assented 
to  '^  have  been  violated  or  not,  and  what  shall  be  the  consequences  of  sucli 
violation,"  ^  and  that  all  the  Bishops  in  New  Zealand,  together  with  Bishop 
Patteson,  assented  to  the  rules  so  framed,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
tribunal  aforesaid,  and  are  bound,  in  common  with  all  the  clergy  and  lay 
officers  of  the  Church  in  this  colony,  by  all  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
General  Synod.  And  further,  that  this  compact,  so  entered  into  by  all 
the  Bishops  in  New  Zealand,  before  the  receipt  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  petition  of  Bishop  Colenso, 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  following  words  of  that 
judgment : — "  The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  not  a  part 
of  the  constitution  in  any  colonial  settlement,  nor  can  its  authorities  or 
those  who  bear  office  in  it  claim  to  be  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  colour, 
otherwise  than  as  the  members  of  a  voluntary  association." 

7.  That  this  constitution  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  was  framed 
after  careful  consideration  of  a  despatch  of  the  Bight  Honourable  H.  La- 
bouchere  to  Governor-General  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart  and  in  accordance 
with  the  following  suggestion  in  that  despatch: — ''I  am  aware  of  the 
advantages  which  might  belong  to  a  scheme  under  which  the  binding 
force  of  such  regulations  should  be  simply  voluntary."  ^ 

8.  That  your  Majesty's  petitioners  have  accepted  and  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  Church 
of  England  in  this  colony  "  is  in  the  same  situation  with  any  other  religious 
body,  in  no  better,  but  in  no  worse  position ;  and  the  members  may  adopt 
rules  for  enforcing  discipline  within  their  body  which  will  be  binding  on 
those  who  expressly  or  by  implication  have  assented  to  them."*  And  they 
therefore  humbly  submit  that  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Warren^  points  out  the  course  of  procedure  in  all  questions  which 
may  arise  between  any  of  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  New 
Zealand,  whether  Bishops,  clergy,  or  laity,  who  have  bound  themselves 
by  voluntary  compact  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod,  viz. — 

1  "  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  Long  v.  Bishop 
of  Capetown."  •  "Downing-street,  16th  Feb.  1856* 

s  ''Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  Long  r.  Bishop 
of  Capetown." 

*  Extract  from  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  caae  of  Dr.  Warren  :— 
"It  is  said  that  the  publication  waa  in  reality  not  an  offence;  not  an  offence 
entitling  this  body  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  did  not  support  the 
charges  that  were  preferred  against  them.  .  .  .  Whether  it  did  support  these 
charges  or  not  was  a  question  for  the  district  committee  (the  Wesleyan  tribunal). 
I  have  no  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  it.  A  particular  tribunal  is  established  bj 
the  agreement  of  thosn  parties  to  decide  a  question  of  this  kind.  I,  therefore, 
have  no  authority  to  say  whether,  within  the  meaning  of  the  rules  of  this  society, 
this  pamphlet  was,  or  was  not,  an  offence.  That  was  peculiarly  for  the  decision 
of  the  district  committee. .  . .  Whether  they  acted  wisely,,  discreetly,  temperately, 
or  harshly,  these  are  matters  with  which  I  have  no  concern.  .  .  .  Therefore,  upon 
these  grounds  merely,  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings,  and  being  satisfied  of  the 
authority  of  the  body,  I  am  bound  to  afBrm  the  dAoiaion." 
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(1.)  That  the  question  bo  tried  and  decided  acoording  to  the  rules  of 

the  Synod,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity. 
(2.)  That  on  petition  of  either  party  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony 
has  authority  to  inquire  into  "  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  authority  of  the  tribunal,  and  on  those  grounds  merely  "  to  affirm 
or  annul  the  decision. 
(3.)  That  from  any  such  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony 

an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  same  grounds. 
And,  therefore,  that  the  Anglican  Church  in  New  2^aland  is  effectually 
guarded  against  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  viz. — "  That  cases  might  occur  in  which  there  would  be  a 
denial  of  justice,  and  no  remedy  for  great  public  inconvenience  and  mis- 
chief,"^— without  having  recourse  to  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Crown  in  the 
case  of  any  controversy,  such  as  that  which  is  presented  by  the  petition  of 
Bishop  Colenso. 

9.  That  the  above- recited  principle  of  the  civil  equality  of  all  religious 
bodies  has  been  affirmed  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  New  Zealand.^ 

10.  That  your  Majesty's  petitioners  humbly  express  their  conviction 
that  the  right  of  appointment  of  Bishops  in  New  Zealand  is  not  part  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,^  inasmuch  as  all  the  Bishoprics  were  founded  by 
private  efforts  and  endowed  from  private  resources ;  and  further,  that  the 
assertion  of  any  such  claim  may  operate  as  a  most  serious  discouragement 
to  the  clergy  already  in  New  Zealand,  and  tend  to  prevent  other  clergy- 
men from  coming  out  frx)m  England,  by  cutting  them  off  from  all  hope  of 
election  to  the  highest  office  of  the  Church  in  this  colony. 

11 .  That  your  Majesty's  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  all  doubts 
may  be  removed  as  to  their  itaius  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal — 

(1.)  By  the  acceptance  of  the  surrender  of  their  letters  patent,  now  de- 
clared to  be  null  and  void. 
(2.)  By  declaring  the  Royal   mandate  under  which  yoiur  Majesty's 
petitioners  were  consecrated  to  be  merely  an  authority  given  by  the 
Crown  for  the  act  of  consecration,  and  to  have  no  further  effect  or 
legal  consequence. 
(3.)  By  recognismg  the  inherent  right  of  the  Bishops  in  New  Zealand 
to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  order,  by  the  consecration  of  persons 
elected  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  General  Synod, 
without  letters  patent,  and  without  Royal  mandate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  already  consecrated  a  Missionary  Bishop  for  the 
islands   in   the  Western   Pacific,   after  communication   with  your 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  with  the 
Attorney-General  of  New  Zealand. 
And  your  Majesty's  humble  and  loyal  petitioners^  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray,  «fee. 

G.  A.  New  Zealand.    H.  J.  C.  Chbistchurch. 
C.  J.  Wbllington.        Edmund  Nelson. 
William  Waiapu. 


^  ''  Judgment  on  Petition  of  Biflhop  Colenso."  *  **  August  28th,  1865.'* 

'  "  25th  Edw.  IIL  Btftt.  6." 
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HAWAn  AND  ITS  CHUKCH. 

Among  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  meetings  held  in  England,  during 
the  visit  of  Queen  Emma,  we  take  the  foUowing  sentences  from  that  bj 
the  Bishop  of  London,  at  Wells,  on  October  30,  as  being  a  reply  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  Dr.  Anderson  and  other  sectaries  in  America : — 

<^  I  have  in  some  respects  a  peculiar  connexion  vrith  the  work,  honoorod 
as  I  was  with  the  presence  of  the  Queen  during  her  first  days  in  London, 
and  admiring,  as  no  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  her  can  &il  to 
admire,  her  self-denial  and  great  zeal  for  the  cause :  and  knowing  also 
personally  the  Bishop  who  now  presides  over  that  Church,  having  h^d 
cause  to  remark  his  admirable  common  sense,  and  his  great  desire  to  cob- 
suit  those  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  differ  at  his  consecration;  and  be- 
lieving that  amidst  misrepresentations  which  were  likely  to  attend  him,  he 
will,  by  God's  help,  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  I  had — with 
that  reverend  man  of  God  who  has  gone  from  amongst  us,  Archbbhop  Simmer 
— something  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  mission — not  that  I  or  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  originator  of  the  scheme ;  but  I  can  testify  how  heartily  the 
late  Archbishop  threw  himself  into  the  scheme  when  it  was  sugg^ted. 
His  prayers  and  desires  were  that  the  work  which  was  begun  might 
prosper,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  bringing  of  &ose  islanders  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Another  reason  for  my  presence  is 
that  I  have  read  the  reasons  urged  against  the  Mission.  I  consider,  after 
weighing  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  after  reading  certain  books  which 
have  been  assiduously  spread  to  discourage  the  Mission,  that  we  are  right, 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  we  are  bound  to  support  and  encourage  it  to  cor 
utmost.  It  has  been  urged  that  there  is  a  general  law  of  amity  in  these 
matters,  which  should  prevent  any  missionary  body  from  trespassing  upon 
the  field  of  others'  labour — a  law  I  fully  recognise,  because  I  feel  that 
heathenism  is  wide  enough,  and  there  b  room  for  all,  without  inteiferbg 
with  one  another.  Why,  then,  did  we  send  a  Bishop  and  d^gy  to  the 
Hawaii  islands?  We  have  countrymen  of  our  own  there,  members  of 
our  own  Church,  who  besought  us.  We  hare  brethren  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  there,  who  joined  in  the  request  that  these  clergy  might 
be  sent  to  unite  with  those  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and 
cause  the  family  bond  of  union  to  grow  around  the  two  people.  Are  we 
to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  request  of  our  own  countrymen  ?  Is  there  an 
idea  that,  by  yielding  to  the  request,  we  shall  be  disparaging  the  laboors 
of  self-denying  men,  who  have  been  there  before?  Qn  the  contrary, 
those  who  have  read  the  books  published  on  the  subject,  know  that  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  America  welcomed  them  to  the  island.  But 
more  than  that,  there  was  another  request  to  which  we  could  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear ;  it  carries  us  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  when  kings 
and  queens  sent  to  distant  lands  to  get  ministers  to  preach  to  their  people. 
When  a  letter  was  written  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  anoUier 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  remarkable  and  jhous  man  who 
then  ruled  the  Hawaiian  people,  requesting  that  a  bishop  and  dergy  mi^t 
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be  sent  there,  the  Church  of  EuglauJ  listened,  the  ^Vrchbishop  listened, 
the  Queen  listened.  A  Bishop  was  sent,  in  the  regular  way  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  the  realm,  so  that  the  sympathy  of  the  British  people  was 
called  out  by  the  voice  addressed  to  them,  and  not  in  the  rash  way  that 
sympathy  sometimes  takes.  It  was  done  after  mature  consideration ;  and 
I  ask,  whether,  after  these  steps  have  been  taken,  we  are  to  leave  the 
work  to  droop,  or  whether  we  are  not  under  the  obligation,  having  set  our 
hands  to  the  plough,  to  endeavour,  by  God's  help,  to  accomplish  the  work, 
I  do  not  know  why  her  Majesty's  Ministers  took  the  view  they  did ;  I 
hope  they  took  it  from  the  highest  and  noblest  of  motives — the  promotion 
of  God's  glory.  But  supposing  they  did  not,  they  perhaps  did  not  think 
it  a  bad  thing  to  bring  England  and  America  a  little  nearer  in  the  bond  of 
sympathy.  Two  American  Bishops,  who  were  at  the  time  present  in 
London,  were  consulted  in  the  matter ;  and  as  it  was  the  avowed  wish  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  at  Hawaii  that  it  and  the  Church  of 
England  should  have  joint  access  in  the  matter,  perhaps  that  considera- 
tion and  the  bond  of  union  between  our  American  friends  and  ourselves 
had  something  to  do  with  the  readiness  with  which  the  plans  were  begun 
and  carried  out.  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed,  if  any  one  supposed  we 
were  casting  reflections  upon  the  good  men  who  had  worked  among  the 
heathen  of  those  islands  in  their  own  way ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  her  Majesty 
were  to  speak,  she  would  say  they  did  good  service  at  a  very  difficult  time. 
England  had  refused  to  listen  to  their  previous  appeals,  and  then  America 
supplied  teachers  and  ministers  for  the  good  work.  I  believe  it  is  owing 
to  misrepresentations  that  any  opposition  has  arisen  from  that  quarter.  In 
reading  the  papers  published  on  the  subject,  I  was  vei-y  much  struck  with 
the  ignorance  of  the  American  writers  connected  with  the  Congregational 
body  respecting  what  the  Church  of  England  is." 

We  have  already,  in  our  account  of  the  recent  General  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  mentioned  the  visit  of  Bishop  Stalcy  to  the  United  States^ 
and  his  reception  there.  In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
vention to  aid  the  Church  of  Hawaii  "  by  every  means  in  their  power," 
the  Board  of  Missions  has  made  grants  in  aid  of  the  stipends  of  two 
American  clergy,  to  work  under  Bishop  Staley.  We  leam  that,  at  a 
meeting  for  the  Mission  in  New  York,  four  American  Bishops  spoke,  and 
50Z.  were  collected.  It  is  contemplated  that  Bishop  Staley  will  meet  with 
an  equally  hearty  welcome  in  other  principal  places  in  the  States,  to  which 
he  intended  going.  Thus  the  American  Church  is  fulfilling  her  pledge 
to  "  join  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  branch  of  the  Church."  This  is 
the  American  answer  to  Dr.  Anderson.  In  England,  since  Queen  Emma 
arrived,  about  3,200/.  have  been  contributed.  The  S.P.G.  has  this  year 
doubled  its  subscription  to  Hawaii.  This  is  tlie  English  reply  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son. We  are  glad  also  to  observe  that  some  ladies  are  getting  up  a  shiUing 
subscription,  in  the  name  of  the  women  of  England,  to  present  to  Queen 
Emma  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  her  to  erect  a  memorial  church  to  her 
late  husband.  Lady  Franklin  has  consented  to  preside  over  this  move- 
ment. Ladies  who  wish  to  act  as  collectors  should  apply  to  Mrs.  Tunnard 
(Treasurer),  Frampton  House,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
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RELIGIOUS  DEPUTATIONS, 

Sir, — For  obvious  reasons  I  adopt  as  the  title  of  my  letter  that  of  a  com- 
munication in  your  October  number^  in  which  the  writer^  starting  upon  the 
widest  possible  ground,  so  suddenly  narrowed  the  sphere  of  his  criticism  as 
to  be  fairly  open  to  remark.  The  system  of  employing  *^  deputations"  has 
been  adopted  by  all  kinds  of  Societies ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  generallj 
considered  as  a  siiie  qu^  non  by  those  upon  whom  the  stem  nec^sity  of 
raising  money  for  carrying  out  the  great  works  of  which  they  have  under- 
taken the  administration  has  been  impressed  by  the  realities  of  daily  calk 
for  help.  But  your  correspondent,  like  those  of  whom  he  complains, 
scarcely  does  justice  to  his  subject  when  he  enforces  his  preamble  as  to 
deputations  in  general  by  some  rather  close  criticism  obviously  pointed  at 
the  representatives  of  one  Society  in  particular.  I  will  not  endeavour  to 
follow  the  question  whether  a  certain  man,  chosen  by  a  competent  Board 
of  Examiners  as  a  fit  pioneer  of  the  Cross  in  Africa,  in  India,  or  in  the 
stronghold  of  the  Mahometan,  and  who  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  by  his  actual  work,  is,  or  is  not,  gifted  with  the  peculiar  "in^inct'* 
which  your  correspondent  has  decided  he  ought  to  display  when  doing 
deputational  duty;  but  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  relative 
positions  of  deputations  and  the  home  clergy,  with  particular  reference  to 
your  correspondent's  views. 

I  willingly  endorse  the  statement,  that  ''what  our  people  want  to  know 
is  that  the  Gospel  is  still  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ;"  but  I  would 
ask,  Whose  is  the  duty  of  making  that  fact  known  ?  A  deputation  should 
certainly  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the  regular  pastor.  That  vital  first 
principle  should  be  enforced  by  the  clergyman  himself.  To  him  most 
especially  belongs  the  labour  of  the  work  of  preparation.  The  missionary 
spirit  should  be  kindled  first  by  the  clergy  themselves.  liOng  before  a 
''  deputation  "  comes  to  the  village  to  detail  his  experience  of  mission- 
work  in  Turkey,  the  parishioners  should  have  learnt  *'  that  the  Koran, 
unlike  the  Bible,  fails  to  make  meet  for  heaven."  Granted  that  a  depu- 
tation should  work  out  his  subject  as  a  ''  painter"  would,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  he  ought  to  find  the  canvas  ready  prepared  to  his  hand. 
Strange  scenes  appear  before  a  missionary  in  a  strange  country,  and  it  b 
not  his  fault  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  his  audience  **  awake "  by 
i-ccitals  which,  to  the  ill-prepared  mind,  appear  to  have  ''  a  dash  of 
buffoonery:"  the  reaUy  blameable  personage  is  the  clergyman  himself.  If 
it  became  generally  necessary  for  any  Society  to  depute  a  representative 
pei'sonaUy  to  assure  the  people  ''  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  densely- 
peopled  territories  where  no  knee  is  ever  bent  at  the  name  of  Jesus,"  it 
would  need  at  once  to  order  half  its  staff  on  home  duty.  The  returned 
missionary  cannot  deal  in  broad  principles ;  he  can  only  narrate  his  simple 
experience.  His  accounts  of  the  peculiar  natural  phenomena  of  the  country 
where  he  has  laboured  prove,  to  a  duly-prepared  mind,  the  reality  of  his 
work,  and  form  an  accessory  not  to  be  despised  in  a  well-balanced  picture. 
It  helps  to  assure  the  sceptical  that  *'  foreign  parts  "  are  not,  as  the  Wilt- 
shire farmer  thought,  a  myth  and  delusion,  but,  by  appealing  to  objects 
kindred  to  those  in  which  the  mind  has  interest,  leads  to  belief  in  higher 
tmths.     The  abstract  sermon  is  out  of  place  in  the  "  Rector's  bam  " — it 
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is  the  Mission  picture  that  must  there  be  unfolded ;  and  I  must  defond 
the  missionary  who  best  does  that,  even  though  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  the 
**  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  bazaars,  and  mosques,"  of  which  your  corre- 
spondent has  such  apparent  horror. 

But  I  believe  that  there  is  much  more  misapprehension  in  existence  as 
to  the  proper  function  of  a  deputation,  than  as  to  eiTor  in  the  exercise  of 
that  function.  There  are  many  clergymen  content  with  the  belief  that  the 
"  officials  in  London  "  ought  to  do  all  in  the  way  of  sending  down  a  man 
to  advocate  the  missionary  cause.  There  are  many  cases  where,  if  a  rector 
wishes  for  a  holiday,  he  places  his  pulpit  at  the  service  of  the  Organizing 
Secretary  for  some  Society.  What  deputation  can  combat  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  is  thus  placed  ?  What  opportunity  has  he  of  enforcing  the 
true  spirit  in  which  his  appeal  should  be  met?  Again,  there  are  clergy- 
men who  will  work  mith  the  deputation,  but  not  without  him.  Every 
meeting,  every  sermon,  must  be  attended  by  a  personal  representative 
of  the  Society.  A  neighbour  suffices  at  first,  then  a  returned  missionary 
is  required,  afterwards  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  must  be  sent,  and  so  on, 
until  none  but  the  most  eloquent  of  our  Bishops  is  thought  worthy  of 
proving  to  the  good  people  of  a  provincial  town  that  they  fail  in  a  duty, 
from  which  no  caprice  and  no  personal  considerations  can  exonerate  them. 
The  result  is  the  creation  of  an  unhealthy  feeling,  which,  however  much 
it  may  be  temporarily  stimulated,  ultimately  falls  for  want  of  the  solid 
foundation  which  none  but  the  pastor  himself  can  supply.  I  know  of 
parishes  where,  under  the  pressure  of  constant  deputational  assistance, 
some  pounds  are  annually  sent  to  a  Missionary  Society ;  and  I  know  of  a 
district  church,  where  the  clergyman  alone,  surrounded  with  many  adverse 
circumstances,  has  for  many  years  sent  more  than  100/.  per  annum  to  the 
same  Society,  without  ever  putting  it  to  one  penny  expense  for  sending  a 
deputation.  He  prevails  on  those  who  can  afford  it  to  subscribe — he  sees 
to  the  use  of  collecting  boxes  by  others — he  enforces  the  missionary  duty 
himself  by  two  sermons  annually ;  that  in  the  morning  being  devoted  to 
the  general  principles  and  spirit  of  missions,  that  in  the  evening  consisting 
flilmost  entirely  of  extracts  from  the  Society's  printed  reports  from  abroad. 
Thus  he  is  his  own  deputation,  uses  no  artificial  stimulus,  incurs  no  expense, 
and  raises  a  sura  which  shames  those  who  neglect  the  ample  power  they 
possess  to  do  likewise,  and  even  more.  There  is  plenty  of  matter  in  the 
annual  reports  if  the  clergy  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read  them.  Too 
many  cast  them  aside  without  serious  and  proper  attention.  I  fear  that 
even  as  a  man  Icams,  after  years  of  a  favourite  study,  how  little  he  really 
knows  of  the  knowledge  he  seeks,  so  is  the  tnie  spirit  of  mission  work  too 
little  felt.  Could  it  but  be  divested  of  personal  considerations — could  it 
cease  to  be  a  fact  that  the  "  incomes  of  Societies  are  straitened,"  because 
some  are  **  sickened  of  deputations,"  or  because  some  detail  of  manage- 
ment gives  offence,  and,  instead,  that  all  should  realize  that  the  work  is 
indeed  the  Lord's,  how  much  more  quickly  and  brightly  would  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  penetrate  to  those  dark  regions  of  the  earth  where,  now,  life 
is  not  quickened  and  exalted  by  hope  and  faith,  and  where  death  is  not 

soothed  by  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  salvation  I 

W.  Skcundus. 

London,  Eve  of  St.  Luke,  18C5. 
NO.  CCXXIL  0  0 
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Sib, —  The  interest  which  you  take  in  the  question  of  the  restoration 
of  Catholic  intercommunion  between  the  Churches  of  Chiistcndom  leads 
me  to  think  that  the  subject  of  the  present  communication  may  not  inap- 
propriately find  a  place  in  your  pages.  The  book  recently  published 
under  the  title  "  Libri  Precum  Publicarum  Ecclesise  Anglicanse  Vcrsio 
Latina,"  has  given  rise  to  discussions  of  an  unusually  sharp  character, 
both  in  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  and  in  the  public  journal?. 
With  these  discussions  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  entangle  you.  What  I  ask 
you  to  accord  me  space  for,  is  simply  a  critical  examination  of  the  book, 
—of  what  it  professes  to  bo,  and  what  it  is — as  a  means  of  determining 
the  question  how  far  it  is  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  the 
preface  states  that  it  was  put  forth. 

It  professes  to  be  a  ti*anslation  into  Latin  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  use  at  this  day  in  the  Church  of  England — ^**  Liber  Precum 
Publicarum  quo  hodie  Ecclesia  Anglicana  utitur  Latine  rodditus."  Do 
its  contents  correspond  with  that  description  ?  The  most  satisfectonr 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  to  examine  its  component  parts,  which 
may  be  thus  classified  : — 

1.  Those  portions  of  the  English  Prayer-book  which  are  founded  oo 
the  ancient  formulaiies  in  use  in  the  Church  of  England  before  the 
Refoimation. 

2.  Those  portions  of  the  English  Prayer-book  whicb  were  newlj 
composed  at  the  Reformation,  or  have  been,  added  since. 

3.  The  sections,  sentences,  and  phrases  taken  from  Holy  Scripture,  and 
incorporated  in  the  Prayer-book. 

How  arc  these  component  elements  of  the  English  Prayer-book  seve- 
rally dealt  with  in  this  "  translation  "  ? 

1.  The  portions  of  the  English  Prayer-book  founded  on  the  pre- 
Reformation  formularies  are  not  translations  at  all ;  they  are,  with  the 
omission  of  course  of  matters  which  have  wholly  disappeared  in  the 
English  Prayer-book,  transcripts  of  those  formularies,  chiefly  from  the 
Use  of  Sarum.  So  far  as  those  formularies  were  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  simply  translated  into  English,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  old  Latin  text  is  preferable  to  any  retranslation  into  Latin, 
which  would  be,  in  fact,  a  great  absurdity.  But  where  alterations  were 
made  in  the  sense,  or  even  in  the  wording,  it  is  equally  evident  that  s 
book  professing  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  in 
use  at  this  day  in  the  Church  of  England,"  ought  to  exhibit  those  altera- 
tions. To  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  English  book  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  ancient  formularies  is,  clearly,  to  mislead  him. 

To  what  extent  the  literal  adoption  of  the  text  of  the  old  breviariea  and 
missals  affects — not  the  &ithfulness  of  the  translation,  for  translation  there 
is  none — but  the  correspondence  between  the  English  text  and  that  given 
in  this  book  as  its  Latin  counterpart,  will  best  appear  frtnn  a  literal 
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English  translation  of  the  latter,  upon  comparison  with  the  text  of  the 
English  Prayer-hook.^ 

Considering  the  occasional  niggedness  of  structure  and  clumsiness  of 
expression  in  the  ancient  formularies,  brought  out  by  close  verbal  transla- 
tion, and  comparing  them  with  the  language  of  our  Prayer-book,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter,  not 
only  in  point  of  style,  but  in  point  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Similar 
discrepancies  of  various  kinds,  those  given  below  being  selected  from  the 
moi-e  stiiking  examples,  run  through  all  that  is  taken  from  the  ancient 
breviaries  and  missals,  oft«n  with  modifications  rendered  indispensable  by 
more  material  differences.  No  one  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the 
"  Versio  Latina,"  of  which  those  specimens  exhibit  the  English  counterpart, 
correctly  represents  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  does  justice 
to  its  character.  In  the  composition  of  her  Liturgy  at  the  Keformation, 
the  English  Church  did  no  more  than  exercise  the  independent  authority 
which,  not  only  in  ])rimitive  times,  but  for  centuries  aft^r,  was  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  every  Church,  and  which,  even  by  Churches  of  the  Koman  com- 
munion, is,  in  spite  of  Papal  pretensions,  asserted  to  this  day — the  authority, 
namely,  of  determining  for  herself  her  oixler  and  form  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice. Of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  the  Church  of  England 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  To  make  her  speak  the  pre-Reformation 
language  in  her  Offices,  is  not  only  incorrect  in  a  literary  and  critical 
point  of  view  ;  it  is  a  gratuitous  affront  to  her,  hiding  her  light  under  a 

^  The  followiDg  may  serve  by  way  of  illustratioD  : — 

Morning  Service.  Collect  for  Peace:  O  God,  the  author  and  lover  of  peace, 
whom  to  know  is  to  live,  whom  to  serve  is  to  reign. — Evening  Service.  Collect  for 
Aid  :  Ward  Thou  off  from  us  the  secret  devices  of  this  whole  night. — Morning 
and  Evening  Service.  Prayer  for  Clcrgif  :  £xtend  upon  Thy  servants  our  pontiffs 
and  cui-atcs,  and  upon  all  congregations  committed  to  them,  the  Spirit  of  Thy 
healthful  grace. — Litany.  Prayer,  *'  0  God,  merciful  Father  :"  Imploring  Thee 
that  in  wonted  consideration  of  Thy  goodness  Thou  mayest  bring  to  naught,  and 
by  the  counsel  of  Thy  mercy  dash,  whatever  diabolical  deceits  or  human  enmities 
work  against  Mn.-^Pourth  Sunday  in  Advent:  That  by  the  help  of  Thy  grace, 
what  our  sins  hinder,  the  indulgence  of  Thy  compassion  may  hasten. — Second 
Sunday  in  Lent :  Who  seest  us  to  be  destitute  of  all  power ;  keep  us  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  that  we  may  be  defended  in  body  from  all  adversities,  and  cleansed  in 
mind  from  all  wicked  thoughts. — Fifth  fJumlay  in  Lent :  Upon  Thy  family,  that  by 
Thy  goodness  they  may  be  governed  in  body,  and  by  Thy  preservation  kept  in  mind. 
— Sunday  before  Eeuter :  Who,  for  an  example  of  humility  to  be  imitate!  by  man* 
kind,  hast  caused  Thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  take  upon  Him  flesh,  and  to 
undergo  the  cross ;  mercifully  grant  tliat  we  may  merit  to  have  both  examples  of 
His  patience  and  fellowship  of  His  resurrection. — Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity: 
Thy  Church  by  perpetual  propitiation,  and  because  without  Thee  human  mortality 
falls,  may  it  by  Thy  help  always  be  both  drawn  off  from  things  hurtful,  and 
directed  to  things  salutary. — Eighteenth  Sunday  after  TiHnity :  Grant,  we  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  to  Thy  people  to  avoid  worldly,  carnal,  and  diabolical  infections. — 
Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity :  To  Thy  faithful  people,  being  appeased,  in- 
dulgence and  peace. — St,  Michael:  That  as  by  their  ministering  to  Thee  in  heaven 
help  18  always  given,  so  by  them  our  life  on  earth  may  be  defended. — Contmwtion, 
CoUeeltfor  Purity :  To  whom  every  desire  speaks  ...  by  the  infusion  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit . . .  and  merit  worthily  to  praise  Thy  holy  name. — Thanksgiving :  With  the 
whole  army  of  the  heavenly  host  we  praise  Thy  name,  and  sing  the  hymn  of  Thy 
glory,  evermore  saying. — Preface  for  Trinity :  Not  in  singleness  of  one  Person, 
but  in  Trinity  of  one  Substance  .  . .  wiUiout  difference  of  separation. 
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bushel ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  an  indirect  act  of  homage  to  the  false  prin- 
ciple set  up  by  the  Papal  Church,  which  makes  unity  dependent  on  uni- 
formity— a  principle  the  adoption  of  which  is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  Catholic  intercommunion.     It  looks  like  a  kind  of  amende 
Jwnorable  made  to  Rome  for  the  liberties  taken  by  the  Refontiers  with  the 
ancient  formularies.     In  the  eyes  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  generally,  this 
attempt,  not  altogether  honest,  to   make  our   Prayer-book   look  nK>re 
Koman-like  than  it  really  is,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  respect  they  would 
naturally  feel  for  a  Church  which,  while  faithfully  adhering  to  all  the 
principles  and  main  foundations  of  Catholic  worship,  remodelled  her  Offices 
with  so  much  wisdom,  moderation,  and,  it  is  not  beside  the   question  to 
add,  so  much  good  taste  and  correct  feeling.     It  will    deprive  them, 
moreover,  of  a  model  which  they  might  usefully  study  in  revising  their 
own  formularies,  and  especially  in  rendering  them  into  the  vernacular, 
which  is  the  great  want  that  makes  itself    felt,  at   this   time,  in  the 
Churches  of  Italy.     While  thus  her  influence  and  example  with  the 
great  body  of  the  continental  clergy  of  all  communions  will  be  marred, 
nothing  will  be  gained— even  if  it  were  desirable  to  gain  anything — in  the 
way  of  approximation  to  Eome.     Ingrained  Bomanists  will  only  smile 
and  sneer  at  what  they  will  at  once  set  down  as  an  attempt  to  ajH?  their 
spurious  "  Catholicism,"  even  as  they  smile  and  sneer  at  the  attempt  tu 
produce  that  resemblance  by  other  means. 

2.  It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  the  editors  of  the  "  Versio  Liatina^to  ac- 
knowledge that  those  portions  of  it  which,  consisting  altogether  or  in  great 
part  of  new  matter,  have  really  undergone  the  process  of  translation,  are 
much  more  consonant  with  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  admirable 
manner,  indeed,  in  which  for  the  most  part  they  are  executed  makes  oim? 
regret  all  the  more  that  the  scholarship  of  the  editors,  and  their  familiarity 
with  Ecclesiastical  Latin,  should  have  been  cramped  by  their  undue  and 
uncritical  adherence  to  the  ancient  forms.  Some  few  phrases,  it  is  true, 
have  crept  in  to  which  exception  may  justly  be  taken  ;  because,  howeRT 
Busceptible  they  may  be,  on  explanation,  of  an  orthodox  sense,  yet  if 
they  bear  a  technical  sense  in  the  language  of  Koman  theology,  and  if 
that  sense  be  objectionable,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  not  to  find 
a  place  in  a  book  representing  the  theology  of  the  English  Church.  Thu«, 
for  example,  the  term  indulgentM  repeatedly  occurs,  both  in  the  ancient 
formularies,  and  in  the  parts  newly  added  ;^  the  word  *•  mereri  "  has  been 
retained  in  places  where  it  is  pleonastic  as  well  as  inappropriate  ;^  and  w 
has  the  phrase  pcenitentiam  agei^e?  which  is  on  similar  grounds  to  be 

'  See  the  Collect  for  the  Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity ;  the  ExhorUtion 
and  Absolution  in  the  Morning  and  Evenin;;  Prayer  ;  the  Uubric  before  the  Com- 
mandments  in  the  Communion  Service;  the  "J^nyer  for  a  Sick  Person  when 
there  appeareth  small  hope  of  recovery ; "  and  the  first  of  the  three  prayers  at  the 
end  of  the  Commination  Service. 

>  See  the  Collect  for  Purity  in  the  Communion  Service,  the  Colleoi  for  the 
Sunday  before  Easter,  and  the  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

'  See  the  Collect  for  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day ;  the  sentencee  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer;  and  the  Office  for  Adult  Baptisiu. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  both  the  latter  cases,  the  Vulgate  itself  would  ha%e 
supplied  the  proper  equivalent  of  "  repent^"— ixen^/emm*  (see  Marie  I  15;  Acte 
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deprecated.  The  instances  last  quoted  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the 
editors  have  carried  theii*  slavish  adherence  to  the  Vulgate ;  not  venturing 
to  substitute  a  more  correct  expression,  even  though  taken  from  the 
Vulgate  itself,  for  one  that  is  avowedly  unsatisfactory. 

3.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  and  chief  objection  to  the  ''  Versio 
liatina,"  as  a  book  professing  to  place  before  foreign  ecclesiastics  the 
mind  of  the  English  Church  as  set  forth  in  her  Prayer-book.  That  book 
embodies,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  amount  of  Scripture,  either  distinctly 
Bet  forth  as  taken  therefrom,  or  interwoven  with  its  language.  Surely, 
then,  if  nothing  more  were  in  question  than  accui-acy  in  exhibiting  the 
mind  of  the  English  Church,  it  is  not  fitting  that  such  portions  of  the 
Prayer-book  should  follow  a  version  dift'ering  in  many  ways  from  the 
Scnptures  as  incorporated  in  our  Prayer-book.^ 

Uut  there  is  a  far  deeper  and  graver  objection  to  this  wholesale  adoption 
of  the  Vidgato.  In  producing  a  Latin  counterpart  of  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  the  editor,  or  translator,  must  find  himself  constantly  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  having  two  different  renderings  of  Holy  Writ,  wholly 

ill.  19),  if  the  editors  bad  felt  at  liberty  to  correct  the  Vulgate  text  out  of  the 
materials  fumisbed  by  itself. 

^  To  enumerate  these  discrepancies  would  be  an  endless  task.     A  few  speci- 
mens must  suffice.   Sentences  :  Tbat  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil  {prcestahills  super 
maliUa,   whatever  that  may   mean). —  We   have    rebelled    against    (g(me    back 
from)  Thee ;   repent  {do  penance).     [The   Venite  does  not  even  ligree  with  the 
present  text  of  the  Vulgate.] — The  Grace  :  The  love  {charity)  of  Qod,  and  tbe 
fellowship  {communication)  of  tbe  Holy  Obost. — Nat.  £.  :   Tbe  express  image 
of  His   person   (V.  better;    tbe   form   of  His   substance);    wbeu    He  bad    by 
Himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  {making  purgation  of  sins,  sitteik). — Epiph.  E.  : 
By  revelation  He  made  known  unto  me  tbe  mystery  {was  made  known  unto  me 
tbe  Sacrament)  [in  tbe  next  verse  tbe  term  "  mystery  "  is  retained]  ;  tbe  fellow- 
ship of  the  mystery  (tbe  stewardship  of  tbe  Scmrament) ;  according  to  His  eternal 
purpose  {the  predestination  of  ages)  which  He  purposed  {made). — East.  E.  :  Tbe 
children  of  disobedience  {unbelief). — Wnrrs.  G. :  He  dwelletb  (V.  better;  shall 
dweU)  with  you. — Trin.  G.  :  Tbe  wind  blowetb  (V.  better;  Spirit  breatheth)  wbere 
it  listetb  {lie  tpill),  and  thou  beorest  tbe  sound  thereof  {His  voice),  but  canst  not 
tell  {knowest  not)  whence  it  {He)  oometb  and  (or)  whither  it  {He)  goetb. — Comm.  : 
— None  other  Gods  but  {no  strange  Qods  before)  Me ;  I  tbe  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
jealous  God,  and  visit  (I  am  tbe  Lord  thy  God,  mighty,  jealous,  visiting) ;  blessed 
tbe  seventh  day  {Sabbath-day). — Comm.  Dox.  :   Peace,  good  will  towards  men 
(peace  towards  men  of  good  will). — Ps.  I.  :  Tbe  seat  of  tbe  scornful  (of  pestilence) ; 
is  like  tbe  chaff  (like  dust) ;  not  be  able  to  stand  (not  lise  again). — viii. :  Haat 
ordained  strength  {perfected  praise). — xvi. :  My  glory  {tongue)  rejoiced. — XL. :  Mine 
ears  bast  Thou  opened  (ears  bast  Thou  prepared  me) ;  in  the  volume  {chapter)  of 
the  book. — Lxviii.  :  Thou  bast  led  captivity  captive  {taken  the  captivity),  and 
received  gifts  for  {among)  men ;  thine  enemies  {not  believing). — Lxxvm. :  He  gave 
them  food  from  heaven  {the  bread  of  heaven). 

Among  tbe  passages  thus  taken  promiscuously  from  different  parts  of  tbe 
Prayer-book,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  in  some  of  them  tbe  reading  of  the  Vulgate  la 
preferable  to  tbe  English  text.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  question  in  band. 
If  tbe  Vulgate  gives  a  more  correct  sense,  it  is  not  less  improper  tbat  the  English 
Prayer-book  should  get  the  credit  of  it  undeservedly,  than  it  is  tbat  an  incorrect 
sense  given  by  the  Vulgate  should  be  imputed  to  tbe  English  Prayer-book. 
What  is  really  required  for  tbe  present  purpose,  is  a  perfectly  fair  representation 
of  tbe  English  oi-iginal,  be  it  correct  or  faulty,  in  tbe  Latin  tongue.  Thus  only 
can  foreign  ecclesiastics  get  at  tbe  real  character  of  tbe  Englisb  Cburch  in  regai'd 
to  the  important  point  of  tbe  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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irreconcileable,  presented  to  his  mind,  one  of  which  is  8iipporte<i  by  the 
authority  of  the  English,  the  other  by  tbat  of  the  l^^nian  Church. 
Keserving  the  right  of  biblical  criticism,  applicable  alike  to  both  render- 
ings, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  an  English  Churchman  the  weight  of 
English  authority  ought  to  preponderate.  To  put  aside  that  authority, 
and  deliberately,  invanably,  and  irrespectively  of  the  intrinsic  proprietj 
of  the  version  having  regard  to  the  original,  to  follow  the  authority  of  the 
Koman  Church,  simply  because  it  is  her  authority,  fiom  which  no  devia- 
tion is  to  be  allowed,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  loyalty  due  from 
English  Churchmen  to  the  authority  of  their  own  Church.  It  is  to 
attribute  to  the  Roman  Church  a  superior  authority  which  doi»s  not  bflonp: 
to  her ;  which  to  ascribe  to  her  is,  on  the  part  of  an  English  Churchman,  a? 
treasonable,  as  it  would  be  in  an  English  citizen  to  ascribe  a  superior  authority 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  over  that  of  the  Sovereign  of  England. 
It  is  a  concession,  at  once  unlawful  and  impolitic,  to  the  morbid  feeliuij, 
so  common  in  the  present  day,  which,  through  a  yearning  after  unity, 
commendable  in  itself,  overlooks  not  only  the  teai-ful  corruptions  of  Gyls 
Truth  and  Ordinances  of  which  Ilome  has  been  and  is  guilty,  but  the 
im])ortant  fact  that  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  unity  (not  unifurmity) 
of  Christendom  is  the  position  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  as^urafil 
and  obstinately  maintains — a  position  which  to  strengthen  is,  virtually,  to 
strengthen  the  impediuients  to  Catholic  intercommunion. 

The  course  pursued,  in  this  respect,  by  the  editors  of  the  **  Versio  Latiaa '' 
is  the  more  inexcusable,  because  a  critical  analysis  of  the  idiom  of  the 
Vulgate  and  of  the  ancient  formularies  would  have  enabled  them,  without 
any  deviation  from  a  strictly  Ecclesiastical  Latin  style,  to  have  produanl  a 
Latin  version,  representing  the  English  Prayer-book  with  something  like 
photographic  fidelity.  Nor  can  the  validity  of  the  pleas  alleged  for  placing 
themselves  in  the  manacles  of  the  Vulgate  text  be  admitted.  The  fact  that 
the  initial  words  of  the  Latin  Psalms,  retained  as  headings,  might  nut 
always  correspond  if  the  Psalms  were  correctly  translated,  can  scarcely  be 
accepted  as  a  serious  reason :  for  it  were  surely  better  that  the  Latin  head- 
ing, to  which  no  one  gives  heed,  should  not  fit — it  might,  in  such  cases,  lie 
put  in  brackets — ^than  that  the  whole  Psalm  should  read  different  fn)oi 
what  it  is  in  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  fact  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  printed  an  edition  of  the  A'^ulgate  for  the  use  of  the  French 
refugees,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  iiTelevant.  That  was  an  act  of  Catbolti* 
kindness,  supplying  them  with  the  Bible  in  the  authorized  version  of 
their  own  Church;  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  putting  forth 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  representation  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  Church  of  England  reads  and  oonstrucs  Holy 
Scripture. 

Upon  the  foregoing  grounds  I  venture  to  think,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm, — 

1.  That  the  "  Versio  Latina  "  is  ^'  not  a  £ur  representation  of  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer," — a  simple  fact,  not  only  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, but  palpable  and  undeniable. 

2.  That  the  circulation  of  the''  Versio Latina" among  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
as  a  correct  representation  of  the  Prayer-bod^  of  the  Churdi  of  England, 
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would  be  neither  honest  nor  politic,  and  certainly  not  calculated  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Catholic  intercommunion. 

With  the  conclusions  consequent  upon  these  two  propositions,  and  with 
collateral  arguments — such  as  the  exclusion  of  the  **  Articles"  from  a  book 
intended  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  "  theory  and  practice  of  the  English 
Church  " — by  which  these  conclusions  are  supported,  I  do  not  wish  to 
intrude  upon  your  pages.     They  must  and  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

I  remain,  your  faithful  servant, 

G.  E.  BiBEB. 

RoEnAMPTON,  Nor.  25th. 


aacbfetos  anil  Notices. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books  from  jtfessrs. 
Kivingtons  : — (1)  Some  Words  for  God;  being  Sermons  bdjpre  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Liddon,  Student  d|  Christ 
Church,  <&c.  (2)  A  Book  of  Family  Prayer  ;  compiled  by  Dean  Hook 
of  Chichester.  Second  Edition.  (3)  Lihri  Preaim  Puhlicarum  Eccledas 
Anglicance  Verdo  Latina,  a  Gul.  1>right  et  P.  G.  Medd,  Coll.  Univ.  in 
Acad.  Oxon.  Sociis  facta.  (4)  Post-Mediccval  Preachers,  by  S.  Baring- 
GouiD,  author  of  "  Iceland ;  its  Scenes  and  Sagas."  (5)  Sermons  at 
St  Mary -It- Tower,  Ipswich,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R  Turnock,  Incumbent. 
(6)  The  Missivy  Doctrine  in  Popular  Prearhing,  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Life  of  Christ,"  &c.  An  excellent  corrective  of  popular  errors  as  to 
the  Evangelical  Covenant.  (7)  Simony ,  by  W.  Downes  Wiixts,  Pre- 
bendary of  Wells,  and  Rector  of  Elsted,  Sussex.     Second  Edition. 

W^e  have  to  acknowledge  a  spirited  Sermon  on  Ilay^est :  its  Teachings 
and  Analogies,  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  Light,  at  his  church  of  All 
Saints,  Kensington  Park.     Waters,  Westbourne  Grove. 

The  Third  Series  of  the  S.P.C.K.  Lives  of  Missionaries  of  India, 
comprises  the  Lives  of  Middleton  and  Heber. 

WomMu^s  Work  in  Fareign  Missions  is  the  paper  read  at  the  Church 
Congress,  at  Bristol,  18G4,  by  J.  F.  Phillips,  Vicar  of  Warminster. 
The  author  states  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  tliis  paper 
for  the  distribution  it  well  deserves,  may,  on  application  to  liimself, 
receive  a  dozen  copies  post  free  for  two  shillings.  Since  it  was  written, 
"  a  young  woman,"  Mr.  Phillips  tells  us,  "  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
has  offered  herself  for  missionary  work,  and  is  preparing  herself  at 
Warminster  for  work  in  Burmah,  receiving  instruction,  and  also  teach- 
ing, under  my  direction.  She  has  spent  some  weeks  in  the  London 
L^niversity  College  Hospital,  learning  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  Two 
other  young  women  have  expressed  their  desire  tO:.  join  in  Mission- 
work."  The  author  offers  to  advise  any  women  wjp  wish  to  do  the 
like,  as  to  the  plan  of  preparation,  and  in  obtaining  occupation  abroad. 
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Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Rnowlepge,  Nov.  7. — Arch- 
deacon Sinclair  in  the  chair.  The  question  of  the  Society's  j)ropost\l 
liatin  Pmyer-book  came  again  under  discussion,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinitj  at  Oxford,  to  whom  the  work  of  translation  was  conimiitcd, 
having  since  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Chester.  After  two  motions  ha«l 
been  made  and  withdrawn,  the  following  one  was  adopted  : — ''  Tliat  this 
Board,  considering  the  change  of  circumstances  which  has  occuired  since 
the  Society  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Prayer-book  in  I^tin,  is  of 
opinion  that  this  work  should  not,  at  present,  be  undertaken  by  the 
Society."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Biber  then  gave  notice  that,  at  the  next  meeting' 
of  the  Society,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  5,  he  should  move  : — "  That  a  publi- 
cation having  been  put  forth,  entitled,  "  Libri  Precum  Publicarum 
Ecclesiffi  Anglicans  Yersio  Latina,"  and  the  said  publication  not  being  a 
feir  representation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  acconiing  to  the  u«e 
of  the  [United]  Church  of  England  [and  Ireland],  this  Board  persevei*e 
in  their  desigu  to  publish  a  faithful  Latin  version  of  the  English  Praver- 
book." 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  on  Nov.  17th,  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  chair,  the  business 
consisted  principally  of  hearing  the  report  of  and  confirming  the  acts  of 
the  Standing  Committee  during  the  autumn  recess.  They  have  "renewed 
a  pension  to  a  disabled  missionary  in  Nova  Scotia,  made  grants  for 
Newfoundland,  Toronto,  Madagascar,  Malacca,  Otaki,  «L'c.  and  fur  the 
cost  of  various  passages  out.  A  tutor  (C.  Garke,  Esq.  of  Rossall  Col- 
lege) had  been  appointed  for  Codrington  College ;  and  Rev.  A.  IFitchens 
had  been  sent  to  Enmore,  Guiana.  Two  Madras  missionaries — liev.  C. 
E.  Ken  net  and  S.  Percival,  had  resigned,  and  in  the  same  diocese  four 
natives  had  been  presented  for  ordination.  A  Chinese  had  been  ordained 
deacon  in  Borneo,  and  various  other  matters  were  made  known.  The 
Secretary  read  a  resolution  which  had  been  adopted  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  John  Lawrell,  and  stated  that  R.  B.  Wade,  Esq.  was  recommended 
as  his  successor. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Fagan,  the  Secretary  stated  that 
the  Rev.  C.  D.  Goldie  had  been  appointed  for  one  year  as  assistant  secre- 
tary, that  his  operations  were  reported  monthly  to  the  Home  Organiza- 
tion Committee,  and  that  he  was  now  at  work  in  York  diocese.  The 
number  of  the  Home  Organization  Committee  had  been  increased  to 
seven.  The  "  Missions  Committee  "  had  not,  owing  to  the  recess,  been 
yet  nominated,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  report  the  names  at  the  next 
board,  when  many  important  questions,  including  that  of  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate,  would  be  brought  forward.  The  religious  services  hail 
commenced  at  the  office,  and  any  member  was  welcome  to  atten<l  at  1<> 
o'clock  any  morning.  Several  members  expressed  their  great  interest  in 
the  plans  recently  mooted  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  for  the  appointment 
of  assistant  bishops  who  could  speak  the  native  languages. 
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